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(Drawn ly Joun Lawson.) 
“*And that is the reason you have loved me so much ?’ she added slyly ""—p. 3. 
sig 
THREE LOVE CHAPTERS IN A LIFE. 

BY JULIA GODDARD, AUTHOR OF “JOYCE DORMER’S STORY,” ETC. 
SUNRISE. | one looked up between them the burning blue sky 
freon foreign town, quaint and quiet, with | lost some of its glare. But it was not cool in the 
narrow streets that were cool even at noontide, | market-place, where people were glad of an umbrella 
for the tall houses cast a pleasant shadow, and as|or the shelter of some awning if they wished to 
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bargain with the busy sellers; neither was it cool in 
the great square before the Town Hall, especially on 
that side of it on which the largest hotel in the town 
was built: for the hotel faced due east, and the 
early sun shone upon it with all its morning power. 
There was a row of pomegranates in great tubs in 
front of the entrance, and if they did not give much 
shade, certain visitors, lounging about the door 
smoking, were disposed to imagine that they did, 
and to revel in the sight of their fresh green leaves 
and rosy blossoms. 


| 
At the door of the hotel a carriage had drawn up, | 


in which were seated a gentleman and two ladies. 
They were waiting for a fourth person to complete 


the party, and had not long to wait, for a young | 


Englishman, who had been watching from one of the 
windows, speedily made his appearance, and the 
driver started in the direction of the country, crack- 
ing his whip lustily, but taking care not to touch 
his horses, 

“And are the Schloss Gardens really so very 
beautiful?” asked the young man. 

“Wonderful! charming!” replied the elder lady ; 
“they are enchanting beyond description, and one 
feels there as if one were in Paradise.” 

“T feel like that already,” said the young man. 
But he spoke in so low a tone that no one heard his 
English words, though possibly Fraulein Berta, the 
younger lady, might partly guess them, since she 
blushed and looked down at the bouquet in her 
hand. 

The elder lady’s eye followed the glance of her 
companion’s, and she said, “No one has finer flowers 
than Herr Schott, and he always sends Berta a 
bouquet for gala days.” 

The young Englishman’s face clouded over, which 
Frau Benderman perceiving she prudently added, 
« And his wife is never jealous,” 

Lewis Sandford felt a little foolish; still he was 
grateful to Frau Benderman for chdsing away the 
cloud. Frau Benderman was Berta’s elder sister, and 
willing to be a firm ally of the young Englishman, 
whose open-heartedness and kindness had won her 
good opinion. 

Fraulein Berta was a pretty, fair-haired German 


girl, who knew the power of her prettiness ; she was , 
very lively, and willing to accept all the devotion | 


that Lewis Sandford was eager to accord to her. 
She liked him better than any of her former suitors, 
and Frau Benderman watched the two with a 
motherly interest, as they wandered through the 
Schloss Gardens ; now and then she lost sight of 
them, only to see them reappear with a new joy 
painted on their countenances. 

They had paused beside one of the fountains, 
and Lewis had said, “In a year I shall come 


may have forgotten,” but she smiled so gaily that. 
neither believed in the words she had spoken. 

And so they dreamed away the day, and the sun- 
light came and went with the drifting clouds, and 
the birds sang and the waters murmured, and Lewis 
felt that it was like Paradise, even as Frau Bender- 
man had said. And when they had dined, and the 
visitors’ book was brought them and they had 
laughed over the odd entries in it, Lewis Sandford’ 
added to his signature, “This is the happiest day of 
my life.” 

It stands there still, one of the monuments man 
raises to happiness as he passes through the world. 
| It will live when he is dead and forgotten, and eyes 
that knew him not shall picture out a fiction over 
the simple memorial. 





SUNSET. 


Herr BenperMan and his wife were sitting over 
| their coffee, the windows were open, the balcony was 
full of flowers, there was also a profusion of flowers 
in the saloon, the muslin curtains were quite fresh, 
and all the adornments that came out only on state 
occasions decorated the room. 

The door opened, and a young man, flushed and 
with happiness beaming in his face, entered. “I have 
come back to the very day,” he exclaimed; “I have 
been far, far away since then, and a strange chance 
has made me a rich man, richer than I ever expected 
to be. Will you not wish me joy? To come back 
on this very day, the anniversary of the happiest 
day of my life.” 

Then Frau Benderman turned a little pale, for 
many thoughts came crowding into her mind, and 
made her ask, somewhat abruptly, “ Did my sister— 
did Berta, expect you?” 

“Surely she did,” said Lewis Sandford, and then 
seeing Frau Benderman’s hesitation, he asked, 
anxiously, “Is Fraulein Berta well?” 

ea. 7 

“Is she with madame ?” 

NOS” 
| Where is she ?” 
| Frau Benderman paused, she chatged colour 
‘many times, she tried several times to speak before 
she stammered out, “ Berta was married yesterday.” 

For somehow she seemed to know all clearly now, 
‘and felt it would be better for Lewis Sandford to 
_ know the worst at once. She was grieved, for she 
| liked the young man far better than the husband 
| Berta had wilfully chosen against the wishes of her 
| friends, 
| Lewis Sandford covered his face with his hands— 
| the shock was very great, he could scarcely believe 
| that he heard aright. He raised his face and looked 
| steadfastly at Frau Benderman. All his joy had passed 





back to Germany; will you welcome me then, | away, and a grey look of despair was there instead. 


Berta ?” 
And Berta answered, “A year isa long time; I 





“Ts it true ?” 
“ Quite true,” sobbed Frau Benderman, quite over- 
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*¢ome by the young man’s distress. “Oh, Mr. Sandford, 


why did you not speak ?—why did you not tell 
us?” 

“JT was a poor man then,” he answered, “I 
thought that Berta understood—that she loved me— 
that she would wait this one year; I said I—I would 
come back—and ” 

And then he remembered the words that she had 
spoken—they had come true; she had forgotten—and 
all that he had hoped for had faded away. 

He rose to go, and Frau Benderman could not ask 
him to stay. They shook hands in silence, and he 
turned away. When he reached the door he sud- 
denly came back : ‘‘ Will she be happy ?”’ he asked. 

“T am not sure,” said Frau Benderman, still 
sobbing. 





MOONLIGHT. 


Nicu twenty years had passed away, and Lewis 
Sandford had not married. He had never visited the 
quaint little German town again, and yet he remem- 
bered its cool narrow streets and wide sunny market- 
place, as well as if he had seen them but yesterday, 
and more than once he had dreamed of the Schloss 
Gardens in his dreams. He remembered, too, the 
anniversary of his day of happiness as it came 
round; indeed, he kept it now. It had been at firsta 
very bitter memory, and he would fain have driven 
it from his thoughts altogether; but that had been 
impossible, and as years rolled on the clouds about 
it disappeared, and a soft mellow light gathered 
over it, and all connected with it wore a dim, hazy, 
and peaceful aspect that lured him into the half 
shadow that fell around and caused him to try to 
define more clearly the outlines that were losing 
their sharp edges. 

Of late years some blooming pomegranates had 
found their way into his conservatory, and on a cer- 
tain day in July, a rosy blossom was to be seen in 
one of his speeimen glasses: yet he was no botanist. 








life, though he never had expected to ask it or to 
have it answered. 

“She was not,” replied Frau Benderman. “Xr. 
Sandford, you also were to blame. The girl was proud 
and wilful, and you did not speak plainly; you only 
said words that might mean nothing.” 

Lewis Sandford gave a sigh. It was all coming so 
near to him again, and the old pain was returning. 
How long his love had lasted—how strong it was! 

“Poor Berta,” said he, gently; “where is she 
nowP” 

“She is living with us. Her husband and children 
are dead, and she is alone.” 

Lewis Sandford gave a start. 

The moonlight was growirg brighter, the weary 
anniversaries dimmer and dimmer, and only his one 
day of happiness remained. How foolish! for years 
had crept over him, and his hair was streaked with 
silver ; but Berta, too, had had her sorrow, and twenty 
years were added to her life. 

“Frau Benderman,” said he, “may I come and 
see Berta?” 

And this time, though Frau Benderman wept, he: 
tears were tears of joy. 

And she answered, “ Yes.” 

A day or two after the Bendermans had gone 
away, Lewis Sandford was pacing up and down the 
meadows in pensive but serene thought. His niece 
came softly behind him, and, slipping her arm into 
his, asked, “‘ Was I named Berta after Frau Bender- 
man’s sister ?” 

“Yes, child.” 

“And that is the reason you have loved me so 
much ?” she added slyly. 

He turned towards the girl with a quiet smile, and 
answered, “Not quite, Berta, though perhaps it was 
the beginning of it.” 

* * * * * 
A few days later the same four people who 


| had been there together so many years before were 


People had wondered that Lewis Sandford had | roaming about the Schloss Gardens near the little 
never married, still they said it was a goed thing for | German town. They were graver and quieter, but it 


his sister, who was the wife of a poor curate, and for 
her children ; especially for a niece called Berta, who 
was without doubt his favourite. 

Berta was seventeen now, and had begun to have 
thoughts and opinions of her own. Some German 
friends, whom Lewis Sandford had not heard of for 
many years, had just paid him a hasty visit—Herr 
Benderman and his wife. 

He had many questions to ask and much to hear. 

“Tell me about Berta,” he said at last; “it is 
moonlight with me now, and the glare of the day 
Was she happy ?” 


has gone by. 


It was the question that had run through his | 





was with the quietness of declining summer, when 
the harvest moon is shining over the earth. 

“Berta, I have come back, and you have not for- 
gotten?” said Lewis Sandford, pausing beside the 
fountain where he had spoken so-long ago. ‘The 
morning and noon of our lives have passed away, 
but the evening is left; the calm evening before the 
night sets in.” 

“T have not forgotten,” she replied; “and though 
our days are closing in and the sun has gone down, 
yet the moon is shining still, and will shine past 
the dark and gloomy midnight, into a brighter 
dawning.” 
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STRUGGLING 


BY THE REY. 


FAITH. 


H. ALLON, D.D. 


‘Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.”—Mark ix. 24. 


WHE entire vita‘ity and genuineness of 
A\| the religious life lie in our states of 
<j fecling. The truths that are addressed 
Hi to us have no power, the things that | 
APS we do have no value, save as they | 
produce and express religious feelings. One of the | 
chief lessons of these Scripture records therefore | 
lies in the states of feeling that they exhibit, and | 
in the gracious ways in which our Lord deals with 
them. In his teachings and in his miracles he 
watches solicitously for the effect upon feeling | 
which is produced—as the pleader watches the | 
effect of his pleading, the physician the effect of 
his treatment. 

In some instances the feeling is so characteristic 
and decisive, that the work of the teacher is done. 
There can be no doubt concerning its quality or 
category; the man is decisively good or decisively 
evil, believing or unbelieving, a disciple or an 
adversary; the patient is either cured or he dies. 
Great interest attaches to such cases. 

But greater interest and instructiveness pertain 
to cases of a more mixed character, in which 
good and evil, light and darkness, resolution and 
hesitancy, faith and unbelief blend. These com- 
plicated states of feeling are more problematical 
and critical; they excite deeper solicitude, and they 
are the more common religious experience of men. 
How anxiously we regard a man upon whom 
religious appeal is producing an impression, in 
whom religious solicitude is awakened, who is half 
convinced of the things of Christ—‘ almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian!” We look with satis- 
faction upon those whose consecration to Christ has 
been decisive and entire. We look despondingly 
upon those who have come to a decision adverse 
to Christ’s claims—who have passed through the 
crises of debate and doubt, and have given their 
verdict against a Christian life; they have escaped 
the disquietude of feeling by a process of harden- 
ing, not of conversion. But we look wistfully and | 
anxiously upon those in whom the process is still | 
going on, who still “halt between two opinions.” | 
From the decision that impends momentous issues 
must flow. 










Nor is this doubtful state of feeling restricted 
to the decisive question of discipleship or non- | 
discipleship. In the experience of the Cbristian | 
life itself there are many states of mixed thought | 
and feeling, many questions concerning which | 
doubt perplexingly mingles with belief, many con- 
ditions of hlended darkness and light, despondency 
and hope, sadness and joy. ‘hese again, as affecting | 





the nurture and discipline of the spiritual life, are 
states full of the deepest interest and importance; 
for the unbelief that does not ruin the soul may 
yet greatly hinder and distress it. If I decide any 
point of doctrinal truth or any practical religious 
expediency adversely to truth, I bring darkness and 
disability upon my own soul. Truth is guiding 
light and nurturing warmth; error is perplexing 
darkness and depressing cold. The difference 
between the fruitfulness and joy of one man’s 
Christian life and another’s is, that the one be- 
lieves more than the other, decides doubts and 
experiences on the believing, religious side, while 
the other decides them on the unbelieving, de- 
spondent, irreligious side. 

The instance before us is therefore very instruc- 
tive; it is a case of mixed feeling, of struggling 
faith ; but—and this is of vital importance—of faith 
struggling into clear, unclouded vision —easy, 
unembarrassed strength. The man had brought 
his demon-possessed son to the disciples; they 
had tried to cure him, but had failed. He came, 
therefore, to our Lord himself, with a piteous plea 
of sorrow and necessity—“ If thou canst do any- 
thing, have compassion on us, and help us.” 
Christ tells him that it depends upon his faith— 
“Tf thou canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth.” This was our Lord’s uniform 
and peculiar requirement. No miracle-worker of 
the Old Testament had ever demanded faith as 
the condition of healing. Christ’s miracles were 
parables of spiritual things, and intended to 
educate spiritual faith; they therefore conformed 
to spiritual laws. 

The agonised father was ready to catch at every 
glimmering possibility; he would believe, he would 
do anything that was required of him. Scarcely 
knowing what he said, he replied, “ Lord, I believe, 
he]p thou mine unbelief.” Probably he had a con- 
fused notion that Christ possessed the necessary 
healing power, but how or on what conditions he 
did not know. But he was willing and eager both 
to know and to trust; whatever faith was required 
of him he would try to exercise it. He endeavoured 
at once to meet our Lord’s demand; he fully trusted 
in him as well as he knew how; and with instinc- 
tive ingenuousness he accompanied his avowal of 
trust with a prayer that he might be helped to 
trust more. 

Now this was a state of feeling that our Lord 


regarded with great interest — implicit trust, 
blended with docility and desire. 
far as he knew, and he asked for help to trust 


He trusted so 
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more. No doubt there was in it a certain element | true religious conceptions. Sinful passion or in- 
of credulity, at which severe logical reasoners may | tellectual pride must prevent a man from simply 
smile; but it was the state of feeling which in an! receiving the teachings of Divine wisdom. 
ignorant man is most conducive to knowledge. It But besides these, there are right-hearted, earnest 
was the confidence which is instinctively put in | men who have not attained to settled faith. Among 
recognised wisdom and power; it was the meek- | the rejeciers of supernatural revelation there are 
ness which is guided in judgment, as contrasted | those to whom no candid man could deny a large 
with the self-sufficiency that disqualifies for | degree of sincere and earnest religious feeling; 
guidance. they are simply not convinced. There are also 
It may serve as a type of the state of feeling | many who would shrink from the denial of super- 
which, in certain experiences of the religious life, | natural revelation, but who feel perplexities about 
is not only the truest wisdom, but is essential in | it, or about special elements in it—the reality of 
order that the highest spiritual good may be | Scripture miracles, the Deity and atonement of 
realised. | Jesus Christ, Providence and its ways, the evi- 
It is, however, essential to note carefully the| dence and character of the life to come. It is 





difference of tendency that there may be in appa- | almost of necessity that there should be such; 


rently the same state of doubt. 

Doubt is a bridge between scepticism and faith; 
but a bridge is a road leading in opposite direc- 
tions. We may doubt, with the feeling and ten- 
dency which inevitably issues in unbelief, or with 
the feeling and tendency which inevitably issues 
in faith, The redeeming virtue of doubt—the 
essential condition of a right issue—is a yearning 
desire for truth and life, and perfect docility for 
being taught and Jed. No man can be led out of 


| few have found the way of absolute truth ; through 
| defect of understanding or of feeling many feel 
| great and distressing difficulties. 

Now what is the proper treatment of this state 
| of feeling? what is its true hopefulness? Do not 
| let it be mistaken. There is much questioning of 
| theological and religious things that is far removed 
| from it; sceptical questioning is a prominent 

characteristic of our day. Hardly would any one 
| call the age in which we live an age of faith. It 


doubt into faith or life whose feeling is that of! knows but little of the strong, vehement, un- 
the hard scoffer or frivolous caviller; only the questioning, indomitable faith of the primitive 
man whose desire for truth is an eager over- Church, of martyr ages—of even the times of our 
mastering passion. With half the doubt of the | Puritan forefathers. It was impossible to doubt 





present day one can have but little patience; it is 
sheer intellectual gladiatorship, or anti-religious 
feeling full of hostile animus. No man inspired 
with the animus of infidelity will ever attain to 
faith; the strongest evidence would fail to convince 
him. “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” 

But with the other haif of present day doubt 
one has the deepest, tenderest sympathy. There 
is a religious agony in it. Men would believe if 
they could. To know and realise truth is life and 
death to them. Of such this man may be taken 
as the type. Such only will be guided into all 
truth, and of such only we speak now. 

1. First, there are doubters whom the evidences 
of supernatural revelation fail to convince. Of 
these there are many in both the world and the 
Church; men who stand before the great problems 
of being—the great questions about God, the soul, 
redemption, immortality—in almost agonising 
earnestness; who cry for light, and wrestle with 
doubt. It is a short and easy way of disposing of 
such to say concerning them that their hearts are 
wrong, that they are influenced either by sinful 
passion or intellectual pride. No doubt this is 
true of some; their state of moral feeling is wrong, 
and in the very nature of things they cannot attain 
to spiritual truth. A false heart effectually hinders 


,or mistake their faith. They held their Chris- 
tian beliefs with a vital grasp—held them for 
|life or for death. Whatever you may dislike 
in them—their asceticism, their fanatictsm—pene- 
| trate their life, and at its core you find a genuine 
| faith—belief in God and in Christ, in holi- 
{ness and in the life to come. You cannot 
mistake their godliness—their readiness to do, to 
suffer, to die for God’s sake. “I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me” is pal- 
pably the motto of each man’s life. He believes 
in God, does justly, and hates a lie. He prays 
mightily, and denies himself for the sake and 
service of Christ. He “follows hard after God,” 
seeks him with “strong crying and tears,” lives 
humbly and meekly, and for the noblest ends. All 
must confess that there have been men and ages 
of faith very different from our own. 

What, then, are we to say to men who come to 
us inquiringly, earnestly, passionately—who have 
real doubts that seriously distress them? Books 
of evidence, theological lectures, or demonstrations 
will not do much for them; all these they have 
probably tried. 

Perhaps the best, the only thing to say to them 
is, Try what trust in Christ will practieally do. 
Come to Christ as this poor father came, trying 
to put faith in him, and asking him to help what- 
ever was dcfective in his faith. Let the intel- 
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lectual difficulties stand in abeyance as much as 
possible, until the spiritual experiment has been 
tried. Accept the moral salvation of Christ, be- 


lieve in the forgiving love of God, as at the least | 


hypothetically true. See what will result from 
casting yourself upon him—from realising his 
healing touch, his quickening life. Do not stop to 
ask concerning him of bystanders. Come directly 
to himself, and try the experiment of trust. See 
what spiritual effects will follow your faith. “Then 
shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
“Tf aman will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” The way of religious faith is the way 
of theological light ; we learn about the theological 
Christ the best by a religious experience of him, 
by cherishing the feeling of anxious needy desire 
which prompted this man to exercise just the 
degree of faith that he had, and in exercising it to 
ask for more. “Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief.” Not only is this the true philosophy 
of spiritual inquiry, but the man who refuses it 
clearly proves that his strongest feeling is not 
spiritual desire. 

2. Next take the doubts of those who, with a 
deep and agonising sense of sin, have hesitancy 
and fears about their forgiveness and acceptance. 

The specific character and causes of this feeling 
may be very various. It is, however, scarcely 
necessary to discriminate them with any minute- 
ness. In some, doubts spring from hazy views of 
the character of God, of the atonement of Christ, 
of the conditions of forgiveness; in others, from 
morbid feelings about personal sinfulness; the 
natural sense of unworthiness, the natural feeling 
of shame and inexcusableness, which are essential 
elements of true repentance, are exaggerated into 
a morbid feeling that guilt is unprecedented and 
that mercy is impossible— Others may be saved, 
my sin is without excuse.” Thus from one cause 
or another, men deeply penitent, and full of almost 
agonising solicitudes, fail of the faith which prac- 
tically realises God’s great love and forgiveness. 

Here, again, the feeling must be carefully dis- 
criminated and distinctly marked. The man who 
scarcely feels disquietude about forgiveness, with 
whom it is a mere creed and a wish, who is never 
aroused to earnestness in either seeking or desiring 
it, has nothing in common with it. It is not the 
careless bystander who is the model to be set 
before us; it is the agonised father, full of trem- 
bling solicitude and struggling faith. 

That there are in the world and in our congre- 
gations multitudes who are destitute of earnest 
feeling is sadly certain; men who are not wholly 
without religious feeling, who attend worship 
regularly, and say night and morning prayers, 
and who in their prayers express sincere desires— 
desires for health, for prosperity, for the protec- 
tion of a kindly Providence—but who are conscious 


| of no lack of faith, and never think of praying for 


it. Speak to them about faith, they believe all 
that the creeds say, all that the Bible says about 
God and about Christ, but they have no experience 
of that stirring and yearning of heart, that deep 
uneasiness of feeling about sin which passionately 
craves its forgiveness and struggles to realise it— 
to get to God and to Christ in the practical ex- 
perience of the soul, which is the true idea of faith, 
and without which there can be no vital sense of 
acceptance with God. : 

Such need to have first produced within them 
the sense of sin itself. They will admit their sin- 
fulness, if you ask them, repeat glibly enough 
the Church confession that they are “miserable 
sinners,” but of all true feeling of faith—yea, of the 
very idea of it—they are utterly destitute. Produce 
the feeling, and they will desire to believe. So to 
believe as trustfully to rest upon Christ and 
realise the assurance of forgiveness and Divine 
sonship is heaven; attain to it they must, or die. 
Of this feeling this poor father is the type. 
Healing for his son he must have. “ Hast thou 
faith?” “If thou canst believe!” ‘Lord, I be- 
lieve; if not rightly or fully, help me to believe.” 
He sees that faith is essential, trust in the power 
and grace of the Healer, and he agonises to attain 
to it, endeavours to rise to the required condition ; 
and as he struggles he cries to Christ to help him. 
In the deep waters of his sorrow he struggles 
with all his might, and he cries for a hand to be 
stretched out to assist him. It is the soul prac- 
tically struggling to reach Christ, and crying for 
his help as it struggles. 

Again, there are many degrees of imperfect 
faith. Some have terrible agonies of unbelief— 
agonising struggles to attain to faith. Of this 
Paul, Augustine, Luther, Bunyan are familiar in- 
stances. Theirs was a fierce fight with Apollyon, 
in the very valley of the shadow of death. 

Now what are such to do? SBooks, evidences 
will not help you much. You can do only what 
this man did—struggle for the faith that you 
know you ought to repose in Christ. Try to cast 
| your souls on him in perfect trust, and as you 
| struggle pray for help. The publican smote upon 

his breast and cried, “God be merciful to me a 
' sinner;” the father tried to believe with a prayer 
| for faith upon his lips. Faith comes as men 
struggle and pray, just as in a shipwreck the rock 
is gained by desperate effort, a good heart, and: a 
helping hand. As we try to realise the infinite 
love, the proffered mercy, the fulness of Christ, 
| the faith will come, the feeble touch will strengthen 

into a clasp, and we shall marvel at the efficacy of 
| our own faith. 

3. There are the doubts of those whom the 
troubles and sorrows of life perplex—troubles such 
as shook the faith of Job when he desired that 
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God “would destroy him,” and of David when he 
felt that he had “cleansed his heart in vain, and 


accept it in faith, meekly and patiently to drink 
it—to say, “Not my will, but thine be done;” it 
washed his hands in innocency.” It is not easy to | may be that we may find faith itself strengthening 
maintain a firm and perfect faith in the wisdom | and great affections kindling; so that in the con- 
and love of God’s providence, when the ways of life | sciousness of growing spiritual life we shall ery, 
are so very hard and its experiences so very bitter “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” We 
—when misfortune and bereavement and sickness must believe that it is the purpose of God to 
come. The very strongest faith has been shaken, | educate us to great faith, and through that to 
the holiest heart has been disquieted, when “the | great power. “All things are possible to him that 
sorrows of death have encompassed it, and the pains | believeth.” So that, grand in the religious faith 
of hell gotten hold of it, when it found trouble and | of our life—as, for instance, Abraham was grand— 
sorrow.” Nay, faith has sometimes been utterly | we may obey as he obeyed, and endure as he 
shipwrecked in the great storms of life; and often | endured. God tempts to the utmost men of faith 
it has been with us as with the disciples in the | like Abraham, that through arduous battle he may 
lake-storm—it has been “very dark,” and Jesus | give us glorious victory. “Every branch that 
has not been with us. . beareth fruit he purgeth, that it may bring forth 
The very existence of a providence may at such | more fruit.” 
times be questioned. Does God care at all? or is |. Itisa grand thing to bea man of faith—to rise 
there in his appointments either wisdom or love? Is | above the traditions of other men’s faith, the repe- 
it not a blind fate, or a capricious ordering of life? | tition of mere theological creeds, into a living 
How remorselessly the great wheel of destiny | trust in God. It is not in the history of the 
seems to grind out its issues—to drag beneath its | past that we are to realise God; it is not inthe 
crushing weight our pleasant things! and God | millennial future that we are to expect him. Ex- 
does not hinder! How easy for him to spare if | periences of other men cannot be our faith. Com- 
he would! munion with God is not a commemoration of a 
And yet what exceeding great and explicit pro- | sacred past, nor a typical prelude of a sacred 
mises he has uttered :—“ He shall cover thee with | future. “Lo, God is here ;” and day by day we may 
his feathers, and under his wings shalt thou | commune with him. Our experience of God is as 
trust;” ‘When thou passest through the waters | jmmediate, personal, and full as that of Abraham 
I will be with thee;” ‘Thy place of defence shall | or Moses, David or Paul. Neither a remembrance 
be the munitions of rocks; thy bread shall be | nora rehearsal, it is apresent, living fulness; helped 
given, and thy water shall be sure.” And yet this | alike by the history of* the past and the promise 
sorrow and desolation have befallen! Is this the | of the future, but itself a daily, glorious experience 
way in which all things were to work together for | of Divine life. The sacredness is not in Abraham’s 
my good? Are these the tokens and proofs of | time, or John’s; it is in our own—our home, our 
His love? Can this be good? to be cast down in | workshop, our heart. God lives in the world to-day 
anguish, to be the victim of treachery, for my “ fig- | as fully as he did then; he is as much in my life 
tree to be thus barked and my olive laid waste;” | as he was in theirs. All that they saw I may see; 
for my life to be darkened, for my worship and | aye, and “greater things than these, because I 
service to be hindered? No wonder that David | believe in Christ.” Each common spot of my life 
felt it so hard to hold fast—“ As for me, my feet | may be radiant with God, as was Eden—sacred 
were almost gone, my steps had well nigh slipped.” | with God, as was Gethsemane. 
Thus our faith falters in the darkness, and stumbles Unless we thus realise God’s presence around us 
through its tears. and within us, we cannot struggle into faith. He 
What, then, are we todo? We can only struggle | gives us exceeding great and precious promises, 
and pray; struggle to maintain our hold, and cry | which may well assure the most timid heart, 
for help while we do so. With the Bible in our | strengthen the most feeble faith. Christ has 
hands, with the history of human suffering to in- | “prayed for us that our faith fail not;” he has 
struct us, with our own experience of life, we may | “begun the good work in us.” Let us but believe 
well believe that there is a good to be realised, | this, take the comfort of it to our heart, dwell 
higher than that of mere sense, good as that may | upon his loving, words, turn our hearts to the 
be—purer than that of human love, precious and proffers and experiences of his love, and the prac- 
holy as that can be. We may well believe that the | tical power and preciousness of our religious ex- 
nurture of the highest spiritual affections demands | perience will be so great that no mere mysteries 
a severe discipline, and that the bitter cup should | of his being or his ways can hinder our rest and 
be sometimes put into our hands. As we try to | joy in him. 
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CHAPTER I. 

; THE THREE CRICKETERS. 

GLORIOUS summer evening 
2 —an evening to be remem- 
B&. bered. The sun had sunk 
!" below the horizon, but the 
clouds were still lit with the 
colours of sunset, and the | 


gold and crimson with which they had 


f° 'D peen blazing a few minutes earlier was 

already beginning to fade away into less 

i vivid colours, which vanished, and melted by | 
exquisite gradations into a haze of delicate green. | 
The east, as is so often the case after bright 
summer days, was reflecting in paler echoes the | 


gorgeous picturing of the west. Overhead, the 
sky, which all day long had glowed like an 
Oriental sapphire, was gradually assuming a more 
silvery light, and the pale circle of the moon was 
visible, though the stars had not yet begun to 
shine. On such an evening it was a luxury to 
live. 


On one of the broad belts of green that fringed | 
both sides of a pleasant road in one of the southern | 


counties of England, were walking, on the evening 
I have described, the three boys with whose history, 


during a brief period of their lives, my story has to | 


deal. They were in cricketing costume—straw 
hats and white flannel jackets and trousers, with 
handkerchiefs of blue silk tied round their waist. | 
It was evident that they were just returning from | 
a cricket match, and indeed two of them carried | 
bats in their hands; the third had lazily left his to 


be carried by a liveried servant, who was sauntering | 


at no great distance behind them. 
A very few words will serve to introduce ard 
describe them to my readers, who will, I hope, 


soon know them as well as I do myself. When | 


three people are walking together, the most im- 
pertant, or the most popular, is generally in the 


middle cf the three, and it is with the fortunes of | 


the boy who is walking between the two others 
that this tale will be mainly occupied. 
manly, honest-looking boy, with dark-brown hair, 
and eyes of deep, shining blue. His name is Ralph 
Douglas; his age, like that of his two companions, 
is about fifteen. It was impossible to know Ralph 


Douglas without feeling attracted towards him. | 


It was not merely that there was a winning frank- 
ness in his look and manner, but that there was, 
even at this early age, an occasional sadness—a 


4 | 
He is a} 


sudden glance of appeal, as shough against some | 


| anticipated harshness, which interested you in him 
'more than his handsome face. The expression of 
his features was thoroughly good, and almost 
habitually bright, but as I recall him to my 
memory as then he looked, I can now interpret the 
| transient sadness, which was really the history of 
past trials and the prophecy of others yet to come. 
| The boy at his right, to whom most of his con- 
| Versation was addressed, was Martin Allerby. 


fierce blinding splendour of They had known each other from childhood, had 


spent many and many a happy hour together, and 
, always sought each other’s company when there 
| was an opportunity. But at present they could 
only meet during the holidays, for they were at 
different schools. Thisis not a story of school life, 
| and of their school days I shall have little or nothing 
to chronicle; but I may mention, in passing, that 
Ralph Douglas had already been for two years at 
| Rugby, and Martin Allerby had been for a still 
| longer time at Eton. 
| The third boy—the one who had not taken the 
trouble to carry his own bat—was not only a few 
months younger than the other two, and rather 
‘more slightly made, but was evidently a different 
sort of boy altogether. Perhaps any one who had 
seen them would have pronounced him by far the 
best looking of the three, and if beauty be not “the 
sacrament of goodness,” so he was; for his features 
were of the finest and most aristocratic type. But 
there was a certain hardness in them which did not 
attract—a want of all that graceful modesty and re- 
| serve which is most becoming in the young. His 
| whole manner resembled his looks; it spoke of a 
| complete self-possession, which almost left the im- 
| pression of impertinence. Lord Glenullin—for the 
boy was a Viscount, and the eldest son of the great 
Earl of Donnerill, the chief magnate of the county 
/—could make himself extremely agreeable when 
| he chose ; but there was nothing simple or natural 
about his manner. Towards strangers he could 
| behave, whenever he was pleased to do so, with all 
‘the faultless and finished courtesy of a man of the 
world; but the courtesy did not deceive a close 
|observer. It struck one as superficial and insin- 
cere; there was a sort of irony about it which was 
wholly precocious and premature; it did not seem 
'to be the expression of any genuine or kindly 
‘feeling, but rather the substitute for it. It had 
| net the ease of perfectly natural good breeding, but 
on the contrary, there was something artificial and 
‘elaborate in its studied grace and composure. If 
the three boys had been spending the day among 
strangers, Glenullin would have broken the ice at 
once, aud would have made himself perfectly at 
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home before the others had begun to do so; but | 
long before the evening came, the other two would | 
have won for themselves the largest share of esteem | 
and liking, in the opinion of all who did not j udge | 
by superficial appearances. 

But just at this moment Lord Glenullin seemed 
to be in one of his pleasantest humours, and he 
evidently wished to stand well in the good graces 
of his two young companions, if not to be admitted 
as a third into their friendship. 

“What a jolly day we’ve had,” said he, “and 
what a glorious evening it is! do let’s sit down 
@ bit and rest on that stile.” 

He pointed to a low stile, over which a narrow 
but pleasant pathway turned off from the main 
road, through a field, in which the corn was already 
assuming a tinge of golden brown. It was an 
inviting spot at which to rest. The view all round 
was magnificently rich and varied; woodbine | 
twined about the hedges, loading the evening air 
with delicate perfume; the wild flowers grew in 
profusion at their feet ; the air was quivering with 
the song of birds, and the hum of insects; and 
waves of golden light fluctuated over the ripening 
corn as it began to shiver under the dewy freshness 
of the evening breeze. 

“What do you want to rest for, Glenullin ?” said 
Martin, laughing; “is it because you are so much 
fatigued by not carrying your bat?” 

“Don’t you begin to chaff,” answered Lord 
Glenullin, good humouredly; “perhaps, if I had a 
presentation bat to show off, as you and Ralph 
have, I might carry my own too. ° I’ve seen yours 
a dozen times, Martin. Here, Ralph, let’s havea’ 
look at yours,” said he, seating himself on the stile, 
and reading the inscription on the'little silver plate 
which shone on the back of Ralph’s bat. “Ah, 
‘Ralph Douglas, from’—some initials or other; 
chums of yours at Rugby, I suppose, Ralph,—‘ for 
getting 53 in his house-match.’ Ah, that’s what I 
like to seea fellow get in our match at Lord’s! 
Well, Ralph, you deserve a rest; anyhow, for your 
doings to day again; but as for me, with a two and 
a one for my two scores, I can’t say Iam overtired.” 

‘*Mine weren’t so very much better,” said Martin, 
“a three and a ten aren’t much to be proud of. 
Our wickets went down like shot at first; I thought 
the Alton Club would have been able to boast of 
having licked an eleven of public school fellows.” 

“Never mind,” said Ralph, “we did lick them, 
after all.” 

“Yes, thanks to you, Ralph,” said Glenullin. 
Hallo! here’s the flunkey approaching with my 
bat.”’ 

“T wish you’d ask him the time,” said Ralph, | | 
“as we've none of us got our watches. I’m afraid | 
I'm a little late.” | 

“ What, ‘are you afraid you’ll be too late for 








dinner ? why it isn’t eight o’clock yet.” | 


| besides —— 
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“ Dinner! no, I should think not. 
sO meng as that P” 

“Yes, at half-past eight always.” 

“Well, I only hope it isn’t anything like eight 


o’clock yet, or I shall miss dinner and supper too; 
” 


Do you dine 


He stopped himself short, and Glenullin shouted 
to the servant who had already passed them, “ Hil 
you there! what time is it?” 

“Five minutes past eight, my lord?” said the 
man in an insinuating voice, and with an obse- 
quious bow to his young master. 

“ Five minutes past eight,” repeated Douglas, in 
a tone of the deepest vexation and surprise; “I’d 
no idea it was so late; I must be off at once. 
Good night, Martin: good night, Glenullin!” and 
without a word more he jumped the stile at a 
bound, and ran off as fast as he could through the 
cornfield. 

“Why, what a hurry he’s in,” said Glenullin, 
laughing, “and must you go too, Allerby ?” 

“T think it’s about time. Douglas hasn’t far to 
go to the Grange,” he said, pointing to a house 
whose gabled roof rose from between the trees of a 
neighbouring rookery; “ but I’ve another quarter of 
a mile, even if I take the short cut across the fields, 
and I’m hungry, so good evening.” 

“Well, good evening if you must go; but it’s a 
horrid bore walking by oneself. I think I shall 
order the trap to come here for me.” 

“ The trap!” said Martin, with a slight accent of 
contempt: “what, merely to save you the trouble 
of walking to Donnerill Castle P” 

“Yes, why shouldn’t I?” said Glenullin, looking 
nettled at Martin’stone. ‘ Here, Clark,’’ he called 


to’the servant, “just go and order the trap for me 


at the Castle, and meet me here.” 

* All serene,” said Martin, “it’s certainly no 
affair of mine. Good-bye, Glenullin, and may you 
enjoy your drive.” 

Glenullin vouchsafed no reply to Martin’s 
sarcasm, but vented his anger on the man-servant, 
whom he rudely ordered to be off, and not to waste 
time in dawdling. 

“ Why it’s hardly twenty minutes’ walk to the 
Castle, my lord, and you’d be there before I got 
back to you,” said Clark, a little surprised. 

“ Who asked you how far it was ?” said the boy, 
imperiously ; ‘“‘ you do as you're told, and don’t 
be impudent. Perhaps I shall wait for you here. 
And hark! mind you order the chestnut mare to 


| be harnessed in the trap.” 


“Certainly, my lord; beg your pardon, my lord, 
but——” 

“ But! but!” he said, with a burst of ill-humour, 
“get off with you, and don’t stand scraping there. 
What’s the good of your being my servant, if 
you’re not to obey orders, as Lord Donnerill told 

you to do?” 
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The valet started off at a quick pace with a 
peculiar smile on his lips, as if he rather liked being 
abused and ordered about roughly. But no sooner 
had he reached the winding of the road than he 
stopped, and glancing back at the young lord who 
was lounging over the stile with his back towards 
him, he changed the smile into a scowl], and shaking 
his fist, angrily muttered, ‘‘Impudent, indeed! 
young dog—he may order me about now; but it 
will be my turn some day, and then he shall smart 
for it, I’ll make him feel it, for all he’s Howard, 
Viscount Glenullin, and sole heir to Donnerill 
Castle. See if Giles Clark isn’t even with him 

et!” 

But Lord Glenullin, as he sat lazily kicking his 


heels upon the stile, and enjoying the pleasant | 


summer air, was happily unconscious of this 


apostrophe; nor were either of our young cricketers | 


aware that, on the apparently trivial incidents of 
that one evening hinged unseen, as is so often the 
case in the life of man, a long series of events 
which coloured the history of many years. 





CHAPTER II. 
MARTINS HOME. 


T suppose that most of us when we have seen houses 
which were picturesquely situated, and wore a 
look of unusual beauty and comfort, have now and 
then felt a passing desire to know who were the 
people that lived in them, and what their manner 
of life was, and whether they were happy or not. 
Generally speaking, the curiosity must vanish 
away, ungratified, as lightly as it came; but at 
present we can enter at our ease three beautiful 
and wealthy English homes, and introduce our- 
selves without a particle of shyness to the families 
who own them. But our motive is a higher one 
than mere curiosity—higher (at least mine is) 
than the hope of finding simple amusement. 

Let us follow Martin to his home first. His 
father, Sir Henry Allerby, lived in a large modern 
house, built on an eminence which commanded a 


glimpse of the distant sea, and enjoyed the full | 


benefit of its healthy breezes. It was surrounded 
by a small but beautiful park, and round the house, 
of which the windows opened upon shrubberies or 
smooth garden lawns, ran a verandah, which at 
this time of the year was one rich mass of lovely 
and fragrant blossoms. 

When Martin entered he found the family seated 
at dessert. His sister and his younger brother were 
eagerly arranging schemes of holiday amusement 
with their cousin, a boy named George Beaumont, 
who had just come to visit them; and Sir Henry 
and Lady Allerby were entering heartily into 
the conversation, in which they seemed nearly as 
much interested as the young people themselves. 
“I’m so sorry I wasn’t at home when you 








| arrived, George,” said Martin, warmly shaking his 


cousin by the hand. 

“Yes,” said Sir Henry, with a little severity ; 
“T wonder who it was that specially promised to 
be at the station to show his cousin the way to the 
house? and who it was that prevented the carriage 
from being sent, because he said it would be so 


| jolly to walk by the short cut through the park ?” 


“Oh, papa, now it’s no good your pretending 
to look angry, for you never can manage it,” said 
Martin. “I hope you found the way all right, 
George P” 

“ Well, Ithink I must have taken a wrong turn,” 
said George. 





“T should just think so,” chimed in Herbert, 
Martin’s younger brother: “ why, Martin, he took 
the turn by the mill—missed his way in the wood, 
naturally enough—got into the cover somehow, and 
was as nearly as possible shot by the keeper, either 
as a pheasant or a poacher—I don’t know which; 
and then was nearly worried by the keeper’s dogs.” 

“ Phew!” said Martin, looking really vexed; “I’m 
so sorry.” 

“Never mind,” said Lady Allerby, seeing the 
cloud on Martin’s brow, “I dare say George will 
forgive you.” 

“Yes, if he can forgive himself for not keeping 
his promise,” said Sir Henry. 

Martin was about to answer, but Herbert, an 
eager, impetuous boy, broke into the conversa- 
tion :— 

* And all this time we’ve never asked you who 
won,” said he, “though we've been talking of the 





match so long beforehand; I suppose the town 

| licked the schools: I hope they did.” 

| “You little monkey,” said Martin, pulling his 

| ear; “fancy an eleven of fellows from three or four 

| public schools being licked at Alton! I must con- 

' fess we were precious near a beating though.” 

| “Do tell us all about it,” said Lady Allerby, who 

| saw that Martin had been pained by his father’s 
remark, and was not unwilling to divert his atten- 

' tion from it for the present. 

“And how many did you get?” asked Alice, 
Martin’s sister. 
| And Glenullin? and Douglas P” asked Herbert. 
| And which won the toss? And who bowled? And 
| did you make any catches ?” 

“Which shall I answer first?” said Martin, 
laughing. 

“Oh, begin right at the beginning, and tell us 
the whole thing,” said Herbert. 

“Well, I will when I’ve made myself present- 
able,” said Martin. “But I must change my 
flannels first, I only came in to look if George had 
arrived.” 

“Oh, we'll excuse your cricketing dress for once, 
Martin,” said Lady Allerby, “for I dare say you 
are hungry and tired after the day’s exertion; sit 
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down at once, and Herbert shall ring and order | cut. As I went to the wicket the fellows whispered 





some tea for you; I suppose you have dined ?” to me to stick as long as I could. Now you know 
“No,” said Martin, “I did not stay for the | I cam stick pretty well; and that’s something, © 
dinner.” Master Herbert, let me tell you. Besides, I’d 


“ Fire away then,” said Herbert, as he got up to | quite enough to do to run for Ralph’s hits. You 
i ring the bell, and Martin seated himself by his | know what a pretty forward style of play he has. j 
cousin at the table. Well, they were bowling slow lobs to him, and at 
i “Well, it has been a splendid day, as you see,” | every ball he ran out, and swiped it to the palings 
he said, “and the Alton Club has one of the finest , and the tent, until all the lookers-on were shouting 
grounds in the country. I wonder you let a mere | with delight. So I plucked up courage, and began 
picnic carry you all away from it! There were | to hit too, until I got ten, and then I was bowled 
hundreds of people there, and dozens of ladies. | out.” 
The Altonites won the toss, and sent in their great “Middle wicket, I’ll be bound,” said Herbert. 
big farmers and blacksmiths, who cut about “ No, only grazed the bales ; so you’re out there,” 
our bowling right and left. One of their men—|! said Martin; ‘but meanwhile our score had been 
John, Lord Donnerill’s keeper—kept hitting | going up and up and up, and we were 136, and 
fivers and sixers till we were all tired out. Hej} it was ten minutes past seven. Luckily, Lord 
gave two chances though; only that conceited | Glenullin, the last man, scored one, and Ralph 
young muff, Glenullin, who has been more than | catching the next ball at halftvolley, sent it flying 
usually uppish all day, and wants taking downa few | like the wind; he and Glenullin ran as hard as 
pegs——” | they could, and had got six, when the ball was 
nh nce said Sir Henry, rather more a ag = and it was ene ae = stumps. 
than his wont was; “ you are talking to ladies, | That made us up to exactly 143. So we won, 
and are not in the cricket-field now, remember.” much to our own surprise, with one wicket to go 

“Well, then, the Lord Viscount Glenullin—will | down; and you may guess the row we made— 
that do?” continued Martin. cheering ourselves nearly hoarse, and chairing 

“Martin!” said Sir Henry, quietly. | Ralph in triumph to the tent; for we should have 

The boy blushed, and instantly recovering his | been licked but for him. His score was ninety- 
good temper, and checking his little fit of vexation, | seven, not out! What do you think of that for an 
he continued—“ Well, Glenullin missed an easy | innings ?” 
catch twice. However, we got them out at last for “Well done, Ralph Douglas!” said Sir Henry. 
180. Then we had our innings; but we were un- | “So, Martin, it wasn’t the dinner which tempted 
unlucky, or something; for we only scored 120 |,you to break your promise, as I had feared. And 
oe = Ri ow must > hungry; so don't talk any more, and 

“You haven’t said how many an awfully swell | make good use of your time.’ 
cricketer, named Martin Allerby, got,” said} “Yes, but I see you’ve all finished; so don’t 
Herbert. . | stay to see me at my dinner, or I shall feel like 

“I only got three, Master Impudence,” said | the lion in the Zoo. I shall soon have done, and 
Martin, shaking his fist at him. then we'll make our plans for amusing George 

“Oh!” said Herbert. ‘“ Well, go on.” | next week.” 

“ Well, the next innings we got the Altonites out | When the rest had left the room, Martin hastily 
rather more quickly. I was lucky enough to catch finished his meal, and then rising from the table 
he opto apts “ ee = going to his es _ still sat in his arm- 
the keeper, who isn’t a scientific player, but only a | chair reading a book, said, in an anxious tone, 
hard hitter, got out with leg before wicket; sothey | “ You’re not angry with me, papa?” 
only added eighty-two to their score. Still, we | “No, my boy,” answered Sir Henry; “under 
had to go in against 142; and the match looked the circumstances there is nothing to be angry 
hollow enough. The stumps were to have been | about, although I left you to make your own ex- 
drawn punctually at six for the dinner after- | planation. You know how very particular I am 
wards, but they agreed to play on till a quarter- | about punctuality and promises; but as I should 
past seven. Our first few wickets went down | certainly have wished you to see the match ended 
for very few; and the rest got ‘thoroughly de- | had I been on the field, your staying there was 
moralised,’ as the Americans say, though their | quite excusable.” 
bowling was decidedly weak. They put me in last | ‘“That’s just what I thought, papa. I assure 
but one, and when I went in we had still sixty to| you I didn’t stay without thinking about my 
get to win; so we were all in despair. Ralph | promise; but I knew you'd be sorry if I went, as 
Douglas had been playing splendidly; he was | things were. My side would have been very much 
very careful till he got his eye in, and then swiped, , vexed with me, and as we had no twelfth man, it 
and ran as though the game depended on every ' would have spoilt all the fun.” 
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“You would have come, then, and not waited for and join the family council of pleasure.” And 


the dinner, if the game had ended at six P” with his hand on Martin’s shoulder, Sir Henry 
“Why, of course I should, papa!” said Martin, walked with him into the garden, as proud of his 
jn an injured tone. “ Did you ever know me break ; son, and as happy in his confidence and affection, 
my word before a | as any father in the world could be. 
“Never, Martin,” said Sir Henry; “and the Few sons could have had a nobler and kinder 
reason why I cau never be really angry with you father than Sir Henry Allerby; few fathers a 
is because you are a thoroughly good boy, in whom more lovable and blameless son than Martin had 


I can feel perfect confidence. And now let’s go always been. (To be continued.) 








A CHRISTIAN JUDGE. 






CRA owas LANGLOIS LEFROY, the | an early age he applied himself to the study 
ms memoir of whose life,* written by his | of the Bible, make them deeply interesting as 
son, forms the basis of this paper, | well as instructive. 

was born in Ireland in1776. He was} Amid the flush of professiona! success and the 
aN J. a descendant of a Huguenot family, | pressure of daily increasing business, the loving 
tise who fled from Cambray at the period | anxiety of a father’s care for the spiritual welfare 
5 of the Duke of Alva’s persecution in the | of his children whom God had given him was 
Yv Netherlands, and took refuge in Eng-|ever present to his mind. He writes to them 
land. At the early age of fourteen he began a| while they are young, and shows them the love of 





most distinguished career in Trinity College, 
Dublin; in each year of his undergraduate course 
he carried off the highest prize of his class, and 
at the degree examination he won a Moderator- 
ship and a gold medal. <A suggestion was made 
to his father by an influential relative respecting 
him, that he should read for the highest honour 
his college could offer—a Fellowship; but nothing 
ever turned his attention for a moment from the 
Irish Bar as the sphere of his future labours. 
When about to go to London to study law, his 
college tutor bears this testimony on the severance 
of their connection as tutor and pupil:—“‘ Within 
my memory no young man has left our college 
with a higher character—none so much respected 
by all the Fellows, or more regretted by a numerous 
acquaintance. He is, in his religious prin- 
ciples, in his desire of knowledge, and his just 
ambition, fortified in every place.” In 1797 he 
was called to the Irish Bar. In 1800 he began to 
attend the courts, having spent the interval in the | 
closest study of the law. In 1799 he married 





God displayed in the gift of his Son; shows them 
how they are to come to Him—even by believing, 
receiving, and thinking often of what is to be 
found in the Bible. In his early life and in his 
later years there is discernible the same sub- 
mission to God’s dealings with him; whether it 
was a disappointment, a success, a trial, a bless- 
ing, he traced each right up to the hand of Him 
who makes all things work for the good of those 
who love Him. In 1816 he was appointed King’s 
Counsel, and in 1818 he was made Serjeant. The 
following extract from a letter to his father, in 
which he conveys the intelligence of his appoint- 
ment, shows the source to which alone he looked 
for help and strength to enable him to fulfil the 
daily duties of life:—“I trust that He who has 
thus led me to honour will sustain me in a firm 
and constant upright walk—@ prayer in which I 
am sure you will join with all your heart.” 
Between the years 1820 and 1823, though not 
a law officer of the Crown, he was three times 
offered and as often refused a seat on the judicial 





the sister of one of his college fellow-students, | bench. He was still a young man, and evidently 
and this happy union lasted more than half a| preferred his position as a leading counsel to the 
century. During the long course of his profes- | irksome duties of circuit. Long before he accepted 
sional and judicial career he hardly ever allowed | the post of a judge he, in the midst of a career 
a day to pass, while absent from home, without | that apparently occupied all his time and attention, 
writing to some member of his family; and | was yet able to think of the condition of his country 
the tender affection which breathes through and to devise means for its amelioration. We find 
all his letters to his wife, and through those; his name in connection with almost all the im- 
to his children, as well as the evidence they | portant religious and charitable societies in Ire- 
afford of the earnest devotion with which from | land; we see him on the platform, giving there 
| the aid of his powerful advocacy to the cause of 

promoting Christianity at home and abroad. 
It is little wonder that such a man should be 


* “Memoir of Chief Justice Lefroy.” By his son, Thomas 
Lefroy, M.A., Q.C. Hodges, Foster, and Co., Grafton Street, 
Dublin, Booksellers to the University. : 
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signalled out by his alma mater as a fit and proper 
person to represent her in Parliament, but it 


required some pressure to induce him to enter the 


arena of politics. 

For eleven years he sat in Parliament, and with 
the exception of a few months in 1835, the whole 
of the time his party were in the cold shade of 


opposition, yet, at the sacrifice of one of the largest | 


professional incomes that any member of the Irish | 
Bar ever realised, he was always found at his post 


in the House of Commons, on the discussion of 
every question bearing upon Irish interests. He 
was foremost to defend absent ones, when attacked 


or inveighed against, it mattered not to him from | 


which side of the House the assault came, to what | 
party the accused belonged, or in what rank of life | 


he stood. 

The following extracts from letters written to 
one of his sons, after his son’s entering into the 
ministry, will give us an insight into the subjects 
on which his heart constantly dwelt, even in the 
midst of worldly engagements ever so engross- 
ing :—‘“ You are never forgotten in our prayers: 
may you know the blessedness of prayer, of 
persevering, believing prayer; may you know the 
reality and the power of the love of a gracious 
God, manifested to us in his own dear Son; may 
you know the reality of the truth, ‘the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin’ Oh! what 
weapons will you then be furnished with to fight 
the battle of the Lord against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 

“When you set about a sermon the Lord will 
rejoice that you should lay your case before him, 
and ask him boldly for his loving and gracious 
help that you may honour his name and his 
word, and win souls thereby to his glory.” 

With his son he holds sweet communion, en- 
larging to him on the blessings and privileges 
which they enjoy, urging him to preach Christ 
and him crucified to the flock committed to his 
charge; to place all his dependence upon God ; 
to study the Bible, and learn not only its words, 
but the things it contains, that so he may be fitted 
to speak to the souls of men. 

In 1841 when his party came into power, it was 
expected that a man who had done so much would 
have had his high professional claims acknow- 
ledged, and that the Irish Chancellorship, for 
which he was so eminently qualified, would have 
been given to him; but his claims were overlooked, 
and he received his disappointment in a truly 
Christian spirit. 

He was offered a vacant seat in the Court of 
Exchequer, and though when still quite a young 
man, and not in Parliament, he had declined to 
accept a puisne judgeship, he was now induced 
by stern sense of duty to take a post which he 
believed Providence had marked out for him. 














No doubt he felt bitterly the slight Government 
had cast upon him, still his Christian principles 
kept him from long dwelling on it, and enabled 
him to feel a happier reward in the useful dis- 
charge of the public duties of his new post, than 
in any personal honour the Government could have 
conferred on him. 

After occupying the position of fourth Baron 
of the Exchequer for over ten years, he was raised 
to the position of Lord Chief Justice of Ireland— 
an appointment that reflected honour on the donor, 
Lord Derby; and it is not saying too much that 
his elevation was hailed with satisfaction by men 
of all classes, for they saw a man pre-eminent in 
professional character at last rewarded in some 
degree commensurate with his great abilities and 
the services he had rendered to his country. He 
thus refers to his promotion :—“ May He who has 
given us this additional earthly honour give us 
a due sense of his mercies. Amidst all the 
gossiping rumours of the last few days these sweet 
words have kept my mind very quiet: ‘Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’” The 
same learning and experience, the sound, clear, 
and vigorous judgment, the keen and stern 
sense of justice, the cordial and candid spirit 
which rendered him so conspicuous heretofore, 
failed him not now in his more exalted office. 
Whatsoever his hand found to do he did it with 
his might. Though he was elevated in station, he 
was still humble as a child, and as dependent as 
ever upon that God whose guidance and protection 
he had hitherto acknowledged in all his ways. 
Hardly four years had elapsed when, in 1856, an 
attack was made on him in Parliament for con- 
tinuing to hold his office when no longer com- 
petent, from age or infirmity, to discharge his 
public duties. Never was an attack more un- 
founded on fact. From the day on which he first 
took his seat on the bench to the time that this 
allegation was brought against him, and for long 
afterwards, he had never missed a circuit or even 
part of a circuit. Address after address was pre- 
sented to him by the grand juries of the counties 
in which he presided, and these all show that those 
who had the best means of judging of his powers 
considered the charges as utterly without a shadow 
of foundation. Ten years afterwards the attack 
was renewed for party purposes, but it was again 
repelled by proofs the most convincing that he 
was as competent as ever to hear and decide im- 
portant issues. The only plausible pretext that 
his assailants could show for seeking to enforce 
his retirement was the fact that he had reached 
a very advanced age. The debates in both Houses 
abundantly showed that the imputations upon him 
were undeserved. In 1866 he resigned his appoint- 
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ment into the hands ofl him from whom he received | faculties to the last, and with the words, “I go to 
it fourteen years before, and in less than three| prepare a place for you, and I will come again 
years after he was called upon to pass through | and receive you unto myself, that where I am ye 
the dark valley of the shadow of death, and to stand | may be also,” on his lips, he entered the mansion 
before the Judge of all the earth. ‘He retained his | prepared for him in his Father’s house. 





PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HAYES, THE LABOURER,” “GOD'S PARABLE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. cruel blow on the shoulder; but the child did not 
aT. GEORGE'S landing-stage in Liver- seem to feel it. She sank down, no longer pas- 
| pool is a complete little world in itself. sionate, but sobbing. “Oh, father! where’s father ?” 
At every hour in the day a strange “Take that there little ’un, and put her in the 
mingling of all sorts and conditions of | lock-up, will you?” said the man to a policeman 

=~ men is to be found thereupon. Busy | who now approached. ‘“ She’s got nobody to teach 
and rich merchants—idlers, and ragged men out of | her manners seemingly, and she’s annoying respect- 
work—pickpockets and detectives—buyers and sellers | able folks, and stopping up the pathway.” 
—forms, rotund and sleek, that tell of good living | “Here, here, you come with me,” said the police- 
and unlimited port wine—other forms, lean and | man to the child. 
gaunt, that speak of suffering and starvation—chil- | The lady stopped, she could bear it no longer. 
dren, whose healthy cheeks glow with excitement | “ Let me speak to her,” she said. 
and pleasure—and pale-faced little creatures who| ‘‘ You’ll lose the boat, ma’am.” 
have no real childhood, and whose pitiful eyes and| “I don’t care if Ido. If the poor child really has 
white lips tell of want and misery. | no one to look after her, I must take her with me— 
It is marvellous to think of the great difference in ‘at least for to- night. I can’t leave her here all 
the habits and surroundings of those who cross and | | alone, or let her be mixed up with thieves and pick- 
re-cross each other in this little space, jostled together | | pockets, and perhaps taught all manner of wicked- 
by the crowd, far apart in every habit of thought and | ness.” 
feeling, yet all sharing one common human nature, “Plenty of that about her already,” said the 
all really united (though many fail to recognise the | policeman. 
bond) in one common brotherhood. | “How do you know?” asked the lady, somewhat 
One evening in the beginning of April, a lady was | sternly. 
returning from a visit to a sick friend in Liverpool. It | “Oh, she’s one of the bad sort, a regular little 
was nine o’clock when she crossed the landing-stage | pickpocket—brought up to it. I know her well, and 
to get to the boat which was to take her across the | her father too; and now he’s run away and left her. 
river. She was accompanied by a middle-aged female |He must have got into some scrape worse, than 
servant. They had to wait while the boat was being | usual, and I dare say can’t save his neck no other 
emptied of its cargo of excursionists, who had been | way.” 
spending the day on the sands at New Brighton.| Here the child burst into a fresh fit of weeping, as 
While thus waiting, the lady noticed a little girl, | well she might, for the policeman’s words seemed to 
completely in rags, whose straining, eager eyes | exclude all hope of her ever seeing her father again. 
watched every passenger off the boat, as if looking | The boat was just going, and the lady, obeying her 
for somebody; and when the last passenger, a coarse, | first kind impulse, hurried the child into it, and 
half-intoxicated man, stepped on to the landing- | followed with her maid. 
stage, the child’s look of anxious inquiry changed to| “What can we do with her, Susan—where shall 
one of deep despair. Her head dropped on her | we put her to night ?” was the first question, after a 
hands, and catching her breath, she moaned out, | few moments of siient reflection. 
“ Oh, I wish I was dead! I do—I wish I was dead!” | “Mrs, Wilson is very kind, ma’am; perhaps she 
“Td wish something better than that while I was will take her in to-night, and clean her up.” 
about it, little ’un,” said the man, jestingly, and “Do you think she will, Susan? I am sure it 
passed on. would be an act of great charity. About the clothes 
The child raised her head, glared at him with there is not so much difficulty ; I have some in my 
passionate, angry eyes, and half-lifted her hand to | poors’ closet, and there’s an old cotton frock of Miss 
strike him. It only beat the air, and she broke | Annie’s that will do for the present. Those rags 
forth into a bitter, wailing cry. ‘I wish I was | must of course be burnt, But, Susan, I don’t think 
dead, I do! yes, and I wish you was dead too!” I can ask Mrs. Wilson to take her in so late, it 


The man turned round savagely, and dealt her a ' would be putting her to so much trouble and incon- 
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venience. I hope, however, she will let her stay at 
the lodge for a time, and take charge of her, while 
we consider what can be done with her. But not to- 
night; we must think of some other plan.” 

The child had ceased her sobbing, and was seated 
on the deck at Mrs. Kyrke’s feet, gazing on the river, 
and on the receding town of Liverpool, gaily lighted 
up with lamps. “It looks as pretty as the play 


| with delight at the pretty white blossoms. 





ee 


scene, making it very beautiful. The cherry-trees 
were in full bloom, and the child clapped her hands 
«Where 


| i 
|; amI?” said she; “where amI? I must be dream. 


ing! 
| ing! 


And what big flowers be these? I never see 


‘none afore, *cept what a lady. brought to mother 


now,” said the child; ‘‘ them lamps is beautiful, like , 


stars. Who’d take it to be the bad place it is? 
who’d think there was hungry girls like me, and 
poor sick folk as live in cellars, and never see the 
light of day ?” 

“Are you hungry?” asked Mrs. Kyrke, com- 
passionately. 

“T aint tasted nothing since breakfast.” 

“What did you have for breakfast ?’”’ 

«A crust of bread and a sup of gin.” 

“Who gave you the gin?” 

“ Father.” 


when she was sick. Oh, how beautiful! how beauti- 
ful! Sure I must be in heaven !” 

“Whom have you here?” said Mr. Kyrke, as he 
opened the hall door, and handed his wife out of the 
carriage. 

“A poor little girl who has no friend in the world. 


| I couldn’t leave her crying on the landing-stage, so 


| 
| 


The allusion to her lost father renewed 


the child’s grief, and pressing her fingers to her | 


eyes, she rocked herself backwards and forwards like 
one in pain. After a time she quieted herself by 
an effort, and looked up into the lady’s face. “Be 


you thinking what to do with me?” she asked; | 


“throw me into the river, and there’ll be an end of 
me.” 


“Poor child,” said the lady, soothingly; “ poor | 


child, we don’t want to get rid of you, we want to 
help you.” 

When they landed on the other side the lady’s 
carriage was waiting to take her home. She stood a 
moment in some perplexity, then took her own 
waterproof, wrapped the child in it from head to 
foot, and desired the coachman to lift her on to the 
box-seat. 

“That waterproof will never be fit for you to wear 
again, ma’am,” said Susan. : 

“ Perhaps not, but it will have done good service 
to night.” 

Then the lady relapsed into silence, pondering the 
difficult question where to lodge this little unfortu- 
nate stranger. 


or three boxes—could you not make her up a little 
bed there ?” 


I've brought her home, Susan, take her into the 
kitchen, and give her a good supper.” 

In a few minutes Susan reappeared. “If you 
please, ma’am, cook says she won’t have the child in 
her kitchen, and the poor little thing’s half broken- 
hearted.” 

“Take her into the garden then, and give her her 
supper there, and I will go out and speak to her.” 

They found the child trying to check her sobs. 
“T knowed how it would be; I knowed nobody 
wanted me here in this grand place—’taint for such 
It’s just all one as if it was adream. Do 
you think I don’t know nobody ’ud let a dirty un- 
respectable girl like me, and one as comes of a bad 
lot tco, into a grand place like this?” 

“Don’t cry,” said the lady, kindly. ‘“ Susan will 
wash you, and take off those dirty rags; and then 


as me, 


| when you're clean and tidy, cook will not mind 


your going into her kitchen.”’ 

“T believe you’re a bright angel,” said the child. 
“T heared the parson tell mother about such when 
she was dying. He said they lived in heaven; but I 


| never see nothing like it afore, and I didn’t half 


“Susan, there is that little room | 
next to yours—it is quite empty I think, except two 


| altars built by him. 


. Susan’s heart had been softening more and more | 
‘towards tbe child, and though it cost her an effort, | 
'she said pleasantly, “ Yes, ma’am, I will; and what’s | 
more, Ill see to washing and cleaning her up | 


myself.” 


| pared to dogs, 


_“Thank you, Susan, it will be the best day’s work | 


‘you have ever done, and I’m sure you will never 
repent it.” 

As they drove through the lodge gates up to the 
house, the little girl looked in astonishment at the 
beautiful garden and mansion, which seemed to her 
a palace. The moon, which had been under a cloud, 
came forth at that moment, and lighted up the 


believe there was such a place neither.” 


(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


1. We read of but one king (not Jewish) in the 
Bible who was set apart for his office by anointing 
with oil, Name him. 

2. In the history of Abraham we read of four 
Where ? 

3. Barsabas is mentioned only once subsequently 
to his being a candidate for the apostleship. Where ? 

4. By two writers—one in the Old Testament, 
the other in the New Testament—sinners are com- 
Quote the passages. 

5. The centurions mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment are brought forward in such a manner that 
most favourable impressions are produced respecting 
them. Give instances of this. 

6. One of the later prophets, describing the 
mysterious struggle between Jacob and the angel, 
mentions the means the patriarch adopted which 
enabled him to prevail. 
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But, ah! her eyes once rested here! 
Sweet smiling eyes—so blue and clear. 
Now what is this? from me! a tear? 


Brown hair through which the breezes blow, 
All bright with many a golden glow, 
O’er bare plump shoulders white as snow. 


Wee busy hands and eager feet— 








A cheek where rose and lily meet, 
And lips than cherries ripe more sweet! 


Their leaves white roses nightly shed, 
And bright drops weep upon the bed 
Where lies my darling’s glossy head 


Her little book, all worn and old, 
To me more precious is than gold, 
Or jewels rare of price untold! 








“A LITTLE WHILE.” 


BY THE REV. J. S&S. SIDEBOTHAM, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. MILDRED’S, CANTERBURY. 


JouN xvi. 16. 
§ OW much is conveyed to our hearts 
4) of comfort, of encouragement, of glad- 
ness, of peace, by these few and 
familiarly-sounding wor’*s. But how- 
ever much we may be gladdened or 
supported or comforted by them,. yet how far 
must we be from realising all that was in the 
heart of Him who uttered them, as by them and 
other cheering expressions he poured comfort 
into the hearts of his sorrowing disciples. And 
this comfort was destined to be infinitely propa- 
gated by the lively memory and the heaven-guided 
mind of his especially-loved friend, the Apostle 
and Evangelist St. John, who some thirty years 
later than the writers of the synoptic gospels, 
collected and published.so many as he was per- 
mitted to relate of the yet untold words and 
unrecorded acts of his ascended and glorified 
Lord, still as fresh in his remembrance and as 
dearly treasured in his spirit, as when he stood 
by his side at Tabor, or leaned on his breast at 
the last supper, or at Bethany asked him of the 
kingdom still to come. 

Who, indeed, could tell of the love that is in 
Jesus so well, even at that distance of time, as 
the disciple whom Jesus loved? And even in- 
dependently of the inspiration under which holy 
men wrote, for our learning, those Scriptures by 
which we can become wise unto salvation, we may 
be sure that so,loving a mind as that of St. John 
could not but retain, as most dear to himself, words 
which had brought to him such comfort and sup- 
port as those of the Lord Jesus could not fail to 
bring, even to the end of his long life, while only 
reason lasted and love burned within his soul. 
And we know that the love and faith of the be- 
loved disciple did remain steadfast and pure to the 
end of his days. 

Now what was it which, in their primary sense, 
these words conveyed to those to whom they were 
addressed? Their Lord knew that they were 
sorrowing deeply, almost, if not entirely, as men 
who had no hope. They did not as yet know who, 








in good truth, their Lord was. Had they pos- 
sessed this knowledge in the fulness in which it 
was afterwards theirs, they could not but have 
had a good and sure hope of the glory that was 
yet to be revealed; and had they kad this hope 
they would not have forsaken Him for whom, not- 
withstanding their desertion of him, it is yet 
certain that their love was very deeply rooted. 
But all was well ordered in the secret counsels of 
Him who “ doeth all things well.” He spoke words 
which, understood afterwards far better than when 
spoken, bore a fruit which has multiplied and 
increased ever since. At the time, they did not 
bring that conviction which was nevertheless 
within them, as a golden cord to bind the disciples 
more firmly to their Lord in love. But it is 
certain that the words were yet very far from 
having failed in their purpose. Much of that 
purpose was in the (as then) far distant future; 
and such a future the Lord clearly indicated when, 
in speaking of the loving offices of the Comforter, 
he gave the express promise—“ He shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance whatsoever I have said unto you.”’ The 
Holy Ghost, not as then dwelling within them, 
brought to their remembrance in after years many 
and many a word of their beloved Lord, from that 
time treasured up-in the mind and understood 
in all its power of love, which, it may be, when 
spoken, passed without producing that deep effect 
which it afterwards left on the mind. 

And so none of the Lord’s words fell to the 
ground, none failed in their purpose, noné wanted 
their full accomplishment. Had those to whom 
those words were spoken thought more of them, 
laid them up in their hearts, and called them to 
mind when that came upon them which so sorely 
tried their faith, how much of doubt, of anxiety, 
of misgiving would they have been spared; how 
clearly would they have seen that nothing was 
happening but what their Lord had foretold; and 
with what hope would they have looked forward 
to the reunion with their Lord, so clearly pointed 
to in the very words which spoke of the coming 
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separation! Yet they must have been more than | its best aspect, and with what shame must we 
men to have done all that was right, all that | confess that with the whole of God’s Word as our 
should have been done, and which we may think | guide (which they were without), with advantages 
they ought to have done; but for failing to do | which they were denied, with an absence of any 
which we can no longer attach blame to them in | such trials of faith as they had to encounter, we 
view of our own far more frequent failings and | fall far, very far short of them in love, in earnest- 
more flagrant sins. We know how, when they | ness, in self-denial, in all in which they followed 
fully knew their Lord, they counted it joy even to | Christ, with steps at one time uncertain, but 
lay down their lives for his name’s sake. We can | afterwards bold and firm, till persecution, im- 
but feel with them in their weakness, and love | prisonment, even death itself, were to them as 
them in their very failings, when we bear in mind | nothing, in view of the prospect of being once 
the many subsequent proofs which they gave of} more with their Lord, and owned by him as 
the true depth of their love for their and our | indeed his own. 
common Master. When we think thus of the faith and love of 
“A little while, and ye shall not see me: and | his early followers, does the thought ever occur to 
again, a little while, and ye shall see me,” were | us that for ourselves also there is indeed but “a 
the Lord’s words. The whole period to which | little while?” That if we are impatient, we have 
they referred was but three days. “Ye now/| but a short time longer to wait; but a few years, 
therefore have sorrow,” he said in connection with | it may be but a few hours, to be here; but “a 
the “little while ” of which he spoke; “ but I will | little while” in which to prepare to meet Him who 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and | has done so great things for us? Are we fit to 
your joy no man taketh from you.” We need not |meet him? Do we wait patiently upon him? 
occupy ourselves with wondering why in their| Do we strive earnestly to keep his command- 
sorrow the Lord’s disciples did not recall these | ments? Do we lay up his words within our 
and other like words of his which would have | hearts to keep us from sinning against him? 
reassured their minds and comforted their souls. | Oh, how many more considerations yet than 
Let us compare our own practice with theirs | these should daily remind us that our present 
under our most favourable circumstances and in | life is indeed but for “a little while!” 











SILENT SERVICES—I 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL SMITH, SAINT SAVIOUR’S, OXFORD STREET. 


SILENT PREACHING. “Impossible!” says the reader. 
¥HT may be that a large proportion of the | Not at all; itis an established practice. 
Mal readers of Toe Quiver will, at first| “But how can sermons without sound be 
sight, pronounce the title of this paper | heard?” asks the reader. 
anomalous, if not incongruous. They} ‘They are not heard. 
may express a decided opinion that | ‘ Mystery upon mystery.” 
one of the words contradicts the other. They are, Let me then elucidate the mystery. 





so accustomed to oral preaching, that they can-| It has pleased God in his inscrutable wisdom 
not conceive any preaching can be otherwise than | that a large number of our fellow-creatures should 
oral. | not possess the faculty of hearing. They are 


It may, however, possibly occur to some, on | either congenitally deaf, i.e., they are born so, or 
reflection, that this may be a figurative expression, | they are deprived of hearing by disease, which may 
and that it may not refer to addressing a con- | occur at any period of life, from infancy upwards; 
gregation, but to the influence which the effective | this is acquired deafness. 

—though silent—example of one has upon others.| Access to the mind through the organ of hearing 
“Actions which speak louder than words,” the | is thus rendered impossible, “wisdom from that 
“light which shines before men,” or, as expressed | entrance is quite shut out,” and to address an oral 
in the words, “He being dead yet speaketh :”— | communication to the deaf, is just as utterly useless 
this is undoubtedly a “silent preaching,” but it is | as to place an ordinary printed book before the eyes 
not that kind of which it is intended to treat in | of the blind. 

this paper. | If the deaf are to receive instruction at all, it 

That which we are now about to consider, is | must be by means of language addressed to the eye. 
literally addressing a congregation, actually de- | On the contrary, if the blind are enabled to read 
livering a sermon, without a sound being uttered. | for themselves, it must be by means of raised 
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letters which they can feel. These appropriate 
means of instruction for both the deaf and the 
blind are in constant use. 

How beneficent of the great Giver of all good to 


put into the mind of man to devise these special , 
means, when ordinary ones fail to accomplish the | 


desired object. Thesad calamity is thus mitigated 
a hundred-fold in its intensity, and in the sadness 
of its consequences. 
impossible.” 


My present purpose is to bring before my | 
readers the condition of the deaf, and to give an | 


idea of the kind of language available to enable 
them to communicate with their fellow-creatures, 
to acquire knowledge—religious and secular—and 
in after life to be able to have the blessed truths of 
the Gospel preached to them—effectively, though 
silently—and thus their clouded existence on earth 
is brightened with the best of all consolation, ‘tho 
hope of glory.” 

Let us, then, bring before our minds an infant 
born deaf. The deprivation is not noticeable in 
the first period of existence. If there be no 


suspicion of such a calamity, no test is applied by | 


its parents to ascertain if the faculty of hearing 
exists. Time passes on, the other faculties are 
developed, the child begins to notice, smiles, looks 
bright and intelligent, and takes interest in 
surrounding objects just as other children do. 
Its mother may, however, notice that it is not 
roused from its sleep by noise, as others would be. 
She may afterwards discover that its attention is 
not attracted by the sound of her voice, when its 
face is turned from her, and yet, never dreaming 
of the truth, she may not suspect the cause. 

The time a+ length arrives when it should begin 
"to utter articulate sounds. Children 
soon make attempts to imitate the 
others, and produce utterances with 
semblance to what they hear, which 
become more and more exact. 
hearing, though it utters sounds, does not 
naturally follow the enunciation of others, there 
is no trace of words in its vocal efforts. Its 
mother consequently must notice a backwardness 
in its acquiring spoken language, and at last, from 
accumulated evidence, the suspicion flashes upon 
her that it cannot hear. She applies tests, and 
proves te her sorrow the truth of her sad fore- 
bodings. 

Thus being deaf, though its vocal organs are 
perfect, it caunot acquire spoken language through 
the ear, by imitating that of others, as we do, and 
therefore, though not actually dumb, as it is capable 
of emitting sounds, yet it is practically so, because 
it would never naturally learn to speak. Hence the 
compound name which designates the class—deaf- 
mute—or deaf and dumb. Many of them can, 
however, by careful training acquire articulate 


speech of 
some re- 


Truly “with God nothing is | 


who hear | 


gradually | 
The child without | 






utterance. They can be taught to say many words 
and phrases which are distinct enough to be 
understood. In such cases, of course, the dumb- 
ress is less complete. 

Deafness is the sad cause of all the evil. Being 
deaf, the child is cut cff from all the ordinary 
| means of mental and moral improvement. With 
| @ mind as constitutionally sound as that of others, 
no instruction can reach it through the ear, to 
| develop its powers. The principles of right and 
wrong cannot be inculcated in its early years, and 
the child only gets to know the difference between 
| good and bad actions and courses of conduct by 
the different treatment it receives from its parents, 
encouragement or punishment. Confessions hava 
been made of utter ignorance of any moral guilt 
| connected with wrong-doing, the evil was alleged 
| to have consisted in being found out and punished. 
| In this state, persons know nothing but what they 
see, their knowledge cannot extend beyond the 
| limits of their own experience. Having as yet no 
means of communication but a few of the simplest 
gestures, such as pointing to what they want, they 
cannot be told of an event which happened beyond 
the range of their own observation. 

But they can think and reason. Some of the 
most ‘intelligent of them—after education—have 
described their thoughts and feelings in their early 
years. One, having seen the action and effect of a 
shower-bath, reasoning from analogy, came to the 
conclusion that it was a similar mechanical arrange- 
ment which produced rain. Another, having seen 
the effect of putting a light to gunpowder, imagined 
lightning to be the result of a similar operation. 
But it has not been found in a single instance, that 
any conception existed of a Supreme Being, as the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe. The congenital 
deaf-mute is therefore for some years of his life 
literally an atheist. 

Seeing, then, that everything for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the deaf-mute depends on 
his being instructed, let. us see what means are 
available for this purpose, and for his use in com- 
munication with the world. 
| He isno less capable of being taught than those 
| who hear, but it must be accomplished by different 
| means. The ear being closed—there being no 
| communication to the brain by the auditory nerve 
| —audible expressions are inappropriate and useless. 
| The means of communication must be visible, as 

they are of necessity addressed to the eye. 

There are four modes of visibly addressing the 
deaf-mute. One is pantomime, or gesture, by 
which objects or events are described and actions 
imitated. Next, dactylology, which is a visible 
representation of the letters of the alphabet by 
different dispositions of the fingers. Another is 
facial motion, by which means the deaf person who 
is taught on this system reads from the lips of 


| 
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another what is spoken. Another mode is ordinary 
writing, which is, of course, a visible representation 
of ideas to those who understand what is written. 

It is a combination of the first and second of 
these—the finger-and-sign method—which is 
effective for “silent preaching,” and the only one 
at present used in this country for that purpose; 
and it seems to me utterly impossible, considering 
the infinite variety of combinations of sounds 
produced by the vocal organs by movements which 
are not visible, thes a sermon can ever be read by 
a deaf person from the lips of a preacher. I am 
acquainted with a lady who did not become deaf 
till she was twenty-five, and who therefore had a 
knowledge of the facial motions produced in oral 
speaking. She tried perseveringly for seven years 
to read vivdé voce sermons from the lips, but without 
success, yet by a comparatively short attendance 
where the sermons are delivered by the finger 
language and signs, she was able to understand 
the whole. 

This gestural language is such a mystery to the 
uninitiated. They cannot imagine how it can be 
understood. The rapid movements of the fingers, 
too quick, they conceive, for the eye to distinguish, 


the gesticulations, the constant movements of the | 


limbs, the touching or striking of this, that, or the 
other part of the body, the pointing hereand there, 
the delineations in the air, the constant change in 
the facial expression, the seemingly utter wild- 
ness of the whole performance, strike them with 
astonishment, that such can becalled a language, 
and is an effective mode of communication. Lord 
Shaftesbury, when once witnessing the delivery 
of a lecture by a deaf and dumb gentleman 
to his fellow mutes, remarked, “One would 
think he was mad, if we did not know what he 
was doing.” 

The most extraordinary description of “ silent 
preaching” which ever was, or could be written, 
has been recently published by one interested 
in the matter. The writer attended a service 
which on that occasion was conducted by a 
well-qualified deaf and dumb missionary in my 
absence, and gave to the world a romantic de- 
scription of the performance, from the point 
of view of a spectator not understanding the 
language. The following is an extract :— 

“Tt is now time for the sermon, and in this is the 
marvellous power of this physical language more 
displayed. He is (or we fancy he is) more 


homely, and it seems that he has left poetry, as it | 


were, and is manipulating to us now in prose. He 


appears to saw, cut, screw, fold, pat, mix, fondle; | 
to hang himself, cut his head off, pull his beard, | 


pluck out his heart, recover, smile, assure every 
one he is not hurt, blow bubbles, and draw ropes. 
He appears to tie, twist, twirl, rub, wring, iron, 
make pies and puddings, hold them up to be 


admired, congratulate himself that they have 
turned out so well. There is danger (it seems to 
us) of a wreck, he sees the peril, cheers on the 
men, throws a rope to them, rejoices that they see 
it, hauls it in, comforts us that it is coming, hauls 
in still more, and hauls and hauls again, and then 
snaps off the simile and is as precipitate over 
something else. He might be a necromancer, 
making pastimes of occult science. He throws a 
ball and catches it; taps himself upon the chest; 
defies, vanquishes; shrinks, expands; pulls a hair 
out of his mouth; conjures; throws up a ball again; 
throws up three or four; pulls more hairs; turns 
supposed handles somewhere about his ribs; shakes 
| his hands, smoothes them; acts ‘nonsense! pooh! 
| presto! gone!’ climbs, sinks, lifts up his thumbs, 
lowers them; strikes his fore-finger, his second, his 
third, his fourth; knocks together his palms; blows, 
opens his mouth, shuts it; strikes his forehead, his 
nose, his chin: and yet never once is a buffoon, or 
crosses the line beyond which is contempt. 

No words can successfully paint his intricate 
; action ; no pen can describe his entanglings, his 
| 





| involutions, his perplexing and pliant skill.” 
| The writer’s imagination must have been very 
vivid indeed to have attached such significations 
to the gesticulations of the preacher; experts 
cannot at all tell from the description what was 
being said on that occasion; it would puzzle the 
most talented professor of the art to compose a 
sermon from the action here portrayed. Indeed, 
the variety of the movements is so infinite, and 
depends so much on what the preacher is de- 
lineating and describing, as well as upon his own 
individual style of action, that it would be impossible 
to tell the matter of a discourse from any descrip- 
tion, however definite and literal, even if it were 
possible to make such a description. After my ser- 
vice, I have been asked by visitors what was meant 
by acertain movement, which they haye attempted 
to imitate. Frequently I could not tellthem; the 
motion may have formed part of a description, and 
not, at the moment, remembering the context, I 
could not attach any meaning to the isolated 
| gesture. Sometimes, however, they have caught 
'a definite expression which I could recognise and 
interpret. 

That this finger-and-sign language is effective to 
reach the mind and heart is abundantly proved. 
The suffusion of the eyes, which is often noticed 
during a sermon, shows that the emotions are 
stirred. During a special funeral sermon I once 
| preached toa large number, a great many were in 
tears. The nod of assent, the negative shake of 
the head which are very frequently given, almost 
| involuntarily perhaps, as assertions or negations 
' are made; the intense gaze of interest when some- 
| thing exciting is being related; or during some of 
| the lectures which are delivered, the hearty peal 
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of laughter which follows an amusing anecdote or 

ludicrous recital; or again, at a public meeting of 

the deaf and dumb, or at their debating club, the 

show of hands for or against a resolution, all | 
prove that this finger-and-sign language does 

accomplish what is claimed for it. 

Indeed, this is the only effective means of 
publicly addressing the deaf and dumb; and if 
they are to have the Gospel preached to them in a 
way which is appropriate to their condition, it must 
be by this means. The deaf and dumb themselves 
have very frequently commenced this “silent 
preaching.” Some pious young man, more intel- 
ligent and better educated than most of his fellow- 
sufferers, sympathising with them in their inability 
to gain spiritual nourishment from the ordinary 
oral preaching, has organised a service, and taught 
his afflicted brethren. The benevolent have recog: | 
nised the necessity of the work; they have granted 
it their support, and associations have been formed 
for carrying it on, with greater power and in- 
fluence than was possible when altogether in the 
hands of the deaf and dumb themselves. These 
silent services are now established in several parts 
of the United Kingdom. There are fourteen per 
week held in various parts of London, the new 
church of Saint Saviour, Oxford Street, being the 
metropolitan head-quarters. There are others in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns in Lan- 
cashire; at Leeds, and other places in Yorkshire ; 
also at Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Cardiff, 
the Staffordshire Potteries, &c. There are three 
ordained clergymen engaged in the work, and 





several lay missionaries, some of whom are deaf 
and dumb. 

There are many earnest Christians amongst 
these afflicted ones, who take the most lively 
interest in these services, and to be deprived of 
these special and appropriate means of grace, 
would be the deprivation of one of the greatest 
sources of comfort and consolation in their 
affliction; for it must be remembered that the 
victims of an incurable malady can only be cheered 
by the prospect of an inheritance in the “ better 
land,’”’ where all pain and sorrow shall be no more, 
and, in this case, where the “ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” 

I have thus given some general information 
respecting the deaf and dumb, and the peculiar 
means used in their instruction. In future papers 
I hope to enter considerably more into detail on 
several interesting points connected with the sub- 
ject: eg., deafness and its causes; the modus 
operandi, or process of the education of the deaf 
and dumb; witha description of the sign language; 
their adult life, employments; a comparison with 
the blind, &c. : 

The readers of Tur QUIVER will then have a more 
intelligent apprehension of the sadness of the 
calamity, and the means used in ameliorating the 
condition of these afflicted ones; and they will also 
undoubtedly place a higher estimate upon, and 
become more grateful for, the great blessings 
which they enjoy, of which the deaf and dumb are 
deprived. 








ON TRUE 


a)ERVANTES puts this pithy proverb | 
into. the mouth of his unfortunate | 
@| esquire, Sancho Panza: “ Some people | 
go out for wool and come home shorn.” | 
Whether it be owing to lack of due! 
apprehension of the end sought to be achieved, or | 
improper adjustment of forces for the accomplish- | 
ment of that end, it is impossible to say, but there | 
are undoubtedly many shorn lambs amongst us. | 
Numbers of individuals start for the Land of Pro- | 
mise, but beat a precipitate retreat immediately | 
they sniff the nauseous odour of the Slough of | 
Despond; and perhaps it is as well this should be | 
so, for if they cannot combat the initial trials of 
the campaign, how would they fare when the 
battle should wax hot with them in the Valley of 
Great Controversy P | 

There is perhaps no human being who has not | 
felt at a former period of his iife, or is not feeling | 
now, a desire for success in some pursuit—some | 
object upon which he has concentred the strength | 





SUCCESS. 


of his soul. Not husbanding their resources 
properly, many have fallen by the wayside, martyrs 
to their ideal, while the bleeding feet and aching 
brows of others tell how the path through which 
they are toiling is beset with thorns and hidden 
dangers. To a lofty soul, fully conscious of the 
nobility and grandeur indwelling with it, these 
trials act but as incentives, and the brambles which 
prick and sting suffice to rouse him when he is 
in danger of sleeping the sleep of death. Yet the 
inadequacy of the goal sought to satisfy the mind, 
in many instances, is as deep and utter as are the 
difficulties great and numberless through which 
the man passes to attain to it. 

With some, whatever be the bent of the mind, 
success seems to be only the natural law of their 
being. They are destined to achieve it from the 
very first. ‘“ He will be among the first masters 


| of the art,’ said the wonderful Mozart of a still 


more wonderful musical genius (if that were pos- 
sible), Beethoven; but Beethoven knew that—felt 
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it—long before Mozart uttered the prediction. 
Something of the conscious superiority of the boy 
had oozed forth when, being chided by no mean 
company of singers and performers for playing 
consecutive fifths at the organ, in violation of 
orthodox principles of harmony, he said, “ Then I 
constitute consecutive fifths from this time hence- 
forth as good harmony!” or words of the like 
purport. Weneed read no homily on success to such 
men as this, neither to the Casars, Michel Angelos, 
or Shakespeares of mankind. They are sublime 
workers—workers in the first instance and through- 
out for work’s sake, and give no thought whether 
the world shall pronounce this or that verdict 
upon their labours. They know that they are 
the world’s masters, and calmly wait until the dust 
and din of rivalry and conflict shall have cleared 
off, knowing that they will then shine forth beheld, 
acknowledged, reverenced, or it may be perchance 
feared, by all. 

What is the very foundation of all success? It 
is hope—that which steadily keeps the goal in 
view, in spite of the apparently interminable and 
insurmountable difficulties which intervene before 
its realisatiou. Once let hope become clouded, and 
the man is utterly will-less; he has no strength 
for conflict, and no definite end in view after the 
conflict, supposing he possessed latent strength 
to engage in it. If he fights at all, “he fighteth 
as one who beatetkh the air,” and no gift of prophecy 
is needed to picture the result. There is scarcely 
a more pitiable object under heaven than a man 
destitute of hope. 

But if hope be the foundation of success, am- 
bition plays no inconsiderable part in battling for 
it; and of ambition Lord Bacon distinguishes three 
kinds, stating them in these words :—* It will, 
perhaps, be as well to distinguish three species 
and degrees of ambition. First, that of men who 
are anxious to enlarge their own power in the 
country, which is a vulgar and degenerate kind; 
next, that of men who strive to enlarge the power 
and empire of their eountry over mankind, which 
is more dignified, but not less covetous ; but if we 
were to endeavour to renew and enlarge the power 
and empire of man over the universe, such am- 
bition, if it may be so termed, is both more sound 
and more noble than the other two.” 

Yet surely the sagacious philosopher, in deciding 
that desire for the dominance of man over the 
universe is the most laudable ambition, hath fallen 
far short of the noblest end of which the mind and 
effort of man are capable. The Gospel according 
to Napoleon I., the “little man in grey,” that 
composite god of gold and clay, saith, “ Verily, I 
am Imperator, the Sole Director, and no ambition 
shall aim beyond my power.” The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Father of Inductive Philosophy saith, as 
already written, “ Behold, the great ambition is in 








subduing, conquering universal Nature to man.” 
But the Gospel according to four still nobler 
writers truly saith something of an ambition that 
is to transcend these as doth the sun the stars, in 
that it commandeth us to subdue Nature to Him 
who contrived her, and our own spirits, which are 
greater than ten thousand orbs with their inert 
forces, to the will of That which fashioned them. 
He who can school his own heart is greater than 
the warrior who taketh a city. The warrior’s 
ambition doubtless leads him to success, but look 
at him when he is at the very zenith of his glory, 
and the dial already casts a shadow on its evening 
side. All that has remained for him has been to 
die at the foot of Pompey’s statue, or on the 
desolate rock in the midst of the cold, mocking 
ocean. And he whose ambition may have some- 
what transcended that of the warrior, has ofttimes 
had end little less ignominious, and this, generally, 
from the springs of his nature casting up mire 
and dirt. His practice has not kept pace with 
his ideal. 

Let us transplant ourselves for a moment to a 
sorrowful scene in English history. The venue is 
the Lord Chancellor’s residence; period, first half 
of the seventeenth century. Amidst all the wealth 
and splendour of that abode, which he has con- 
sidered it his greatest success to obtain, the owner 
moves about with heavy heart. He has had his 
ambitions in days gone by—has not consulted the 
oracle in vain; but has vaulted to the woolsack 
by his indomitable energy and perseverance, his 
persistency of purpose. Success has waited upon 
him hitherto, yet why is he now distressed? and 
why are his wonted healthful spirits utterly fled ? 
The strength of wealth hath conquered the strength 
of man. He has craved too long and too deeply, 
and now therefore behold him completely dejected 
and broken down, as his eye quails beneath those 
of the noble lords whom he hath so long met 
unblushingly. One of them holds in his hand a 
document—a confession of the Lord Chancellor 
himself, who, though in high place, has played 
the very ancient and dishonourable part of the 
extortioner and unjust judge. This is the burden 
of the document :—‘‘ Upon advised consideration 
of the charges, descending into my own conscience, 
and calling my memory to account so far as I am 
able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess that 
I am guilty of corruption, and do renounce all 
defence.” Well may the astounded lords doubt 
the genuineness of the subscription to such a self- 
condemnatory paper. Yet what is the reply of 
the degraded nobleman to their interrogation ? 
“ My lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I 
beseech your lordships to be merciful to a broken 
reed.” 

“A broken reed,” of a truth; yet this is he who 
wrote so nobly concerning ambition, and also 
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concerning many other things, even though he 
stopped short in the midst of the higher mani- | noble goals of success; but there is yet one high 
festations of the grand passion, ambition. This is | above all, though not too lofty to attain. We look 
he who said, “A cripple on the right road beats | down the vista of past ages, and the spirit almost 
a racer on the wrong,” and now he seals the truth | insensibly breathes a wish to follow after and 
of the aphorism in his own career. Thought does | imitate the greatest success ever achieved by 
not always control life. A man’s feelings may | created man. .Who is the hero? Is it Cesar, 
overpower his intellect and conscience, vigorous | as, after the defeat of Scipio and the capture 
though the former may be, and the latter active. | of Pompey, he enters Rome amid unparalleled 
Well may Macaulay say of Bacon, “The notion | honours and congratulations? Is it Archimedes, 
that he desired power only in order to do good! as he rushes through the streets of Syracuse, 
to mankind appears somewhat strange to us, when | shouting, “Eureka! eureka!” Is it Nelson, as in 
we consider how Bacon afterwards used power | the flush of victory he breathes his last, exclaim- 
and how he lost it. . . . If the case were! ing, “Thank God, I have done my duty!” Is it 
fairly stated, it would, we much fear, stand thus: | Columbus, when, after seasous of disappointment 
—Bacon was a servile advocate that he might and deeds of cruelty, he sights the far-off land, and 
be a corrupt judge.” | his eyes swim with exultant tears? Is it Welling- 
There seems to be something in the idolatry of | ton, as he cries, “ Up, guards, and at them!” and 
the golden calf which unmans the devotee. His | forthwith wins the great battle of all modern cam- 
soul becomes narrow though his pocket may be | paigns, and thus averts the Nemesis of Europe ? 
deep. So great is the power of the passion that | It is none of these. But the scene is yonder at 
it must eventually make a slave of any man who | Rome, where stands one heavily bound with chains. 
gives way to it. Surely in this groaning, throb- | His only crime has been that of living too purely 
bing world there is some more glorious career | and unselfishly. He has been before his judges, 
than this one just indicated. and is now led forth to execution. Here is human 
Whatever be our various aims, in their pursuit | nature risen to its highest glory. He dies for his 
let us be all that is manly and sincere. Let | faith, and after a warfare that has embraced 
us have no double-dealing, no swearing falsely, | within it all trials, difficulties and dangers. Paul 
like Ananias and Sapphira, as to the price of the passes away exclaiming, “I have fought a good 
field. So surely as we use the devil’s scale towards | fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
others, so surely must we ourselves come short in | faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
the balances of God. ' of righteousness.” George SwiTH. 


There are many noble forms of ambition, many 
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14 J CHAPTER III. in the reign of Edward III. by the first earl of 

Wi LORD GLENULLIN’s nome. | the line; but it had received numberless modern 
PX EAVING the bright and| additions, and the grounds around it had been sa 

iu happy home of the Al-| magnificently laid out that it was the pride and 
lerbys—a home over which | ornament of the country for miles around. 

‘love and peace played like} The Earls of Donnerill had been men of weight 
a perpetual sunshine—we | and fame. They had won laurels both by land and 
will make our way to the|sea—both in peace and war. The sons of the 
splendid seat of the Earl| house had been wise and noble, its daughters 
of Donnerill. Descending | beautiful and good, and their names were to be 

from Allerby Park, and crossing the | read on many a page of their country’s annals. 

§ _ road, you climb another slight hill,| But the present lord had been until quite lately a 

Vy nae and from the top of it catch sight of | degenerate scion of the ancient steck. Even before 

a a small lake studded with islands, | he succeeded to the earldom he had done his best 
af beyond which, terrace above terrace, belted | to tarnish its honours. Pleasure and excitement 
with breadths of garden which shine with | had been the avowed objects of his life, and had 

a thousand colours, and gleaming with large | ended, as they always do, in lassitude and dis- 

conservatories filled with the richest exotics, rise | content. He had been a conspicuous supporter o! 

the stately towers and wide-spread buildings of | the Prize Ring and of the Turf; he had squandered 

Donnerill Castle. It was an ancient pile, raised' immense sums at the gaming-table; he had con- 
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tracted enormous debts. These dangerous excite- 
ments had brought with them their natural 
consequences. When Lord Donnerill succeeded 
to the title he found too late that he had spent the 
earliest and best years of his life in rendering the 
rest of it unhappy. One fact especially weighed 
upon his mind with a bitter sense of degradation : 


entirely through his own folly and extravagance | 


he had been compelled, for the first time in the 
history of the family—and indeed mainly in con- 
sequence of the losses resulting from a single 
race—to mortgage heavily a large portion of 
the Donnerill estate. While others were envying 
the splendour in which he lived, the influence 
which he was able to exercise, and the distinction 
with which he was everywhere received, he carried 
deep within himself—like the flame which devoured 
the heart of the princely banqueters in the hall of 
Eblis—the tormenting consciousness that he had 
only succeeded in diminishing the lustre of the 
name which he was so proud to wear. There was 
but ene thing which caused him deeper pain than 
even this: it was to see that his son had inherited 
the dangerous tendencies which had been the bane 
of his own life, and seemed likely, as far as could 
be judged by external indications, to pass through 
a boyhood as stormy and ill-regulated and full of 
evil consequences as his own. 

His wife—a lady of great beauty and rare sweet- 


ness of character—had died young, when Lord | wardness so thoroughly felt, that from the Karl 
Glenullin was only four years old. Had she lived | down to the lowest domestic in the house, there 
she would have continued to exercise a salutary | was not one who did not rejoice when his holidays 
influence upon her husband, and to save him from | were over and he returned to school. 


the self-reproach of many useless and unhappy 


years ; but when her death came upon him like a | that a son should cause his father much happiness 
sudden blow, he had striven to drown his sorrow | by his obedience or affection. As long as Glenullin 


in renewed excitement. Lord Glenullin inherited 
his mother’s beauty, and was looked on with envy 
by thousands, as one to whom the world had given 
all that it could bestow. Young, handsome, high- 
born, a boy of engaging manners and ready intel- 


| naturally indolent, constantly from home, and 
| completely uninterested in all questions about the 
training of his little boy, left him entirely in the 
| hands of servants, who behaved to him so ob- 
sequiously, that his imperious habits—whenever he 
ventured or had an opportunity to display them— 
became all but intolerable. For Lord Donnerill 
felt in him a sort of foolish, pride which he mis- 
took for strong affection. He never allowed him 
to be thwarted, so that his selfwill grew more 
irresistible every day. Even if the boy had had 
one sensible, firm-minded servant or tutor about 
him, he might have grown up very differently ; but 
his father had so unwisely interfered with the only 
tutor who had ever had the wisdom to insist on a 
firm and decisive discipline, that henceforth every- 
body had found it the easiest, and indeed the only 
remaining course, to let the young Viscount follow 
as much as possible the bent of his own will. 
The natural consequences ensued; he grew up 
a spoiled child, and developed into a headstrong, 
unmanageable boy. A stranger seeing only his 
fair face, and observing his gentlemanly manners, 
would have supposed him to be the delight and 
ornament of his home; but instead of that he was 
its tyrant and its plague. At Hton he was to a 
considerable degree under the restraint of cir- 
cumstances; at home his natural tendencies and 





| 
| 
| 


| miration won from the guests by his childish 


| him, as much fondness as can be founded on 


ligence, the heir to a noble name and princely 


fortune, it might well have been imagined that his 
career could hardly be otherwise than brilliant, suc- 
cessful, and happy. And Lord Glenullin thought 
so too. He fancied that the world was made for 
him; and even at school, where it might have been 
hoped that he would find his real level, and have 
such notions knocked out of him, his quick wit, 
his pleasant manners, his beautiful proud face, 
and in some degree also his great expectations and 


| leave the nursery, and was necessarily thrown 





noble name, had hitherto won for him so many | 
flatterers—he had found his path so very smooth | 
and enjoyable—that he had only been confirmed in | 


his haughty self-satisfaction. 

Unhappily for him, his mother’s death—though 
it occurred at an age when he was too young to 
feel it long or bitterly—more than counterbalanced 


his advantages of birth and fortune. The Earl, | 


dispositions had full play, and he made his way- 


After such a training, it was hardly possible 


was a child, who could be brought down after 
dinner to flatter his father’s pride by the ad- 


beauty, the Earl felt for him, or fancied he felt for 
sentiments like these. But when he began to 


more and more into his father’s society, and began 
to have a very decided voice and will of his own, 
—when in fact he began to be troublesome, and to 
get into all kinds of mischief, the Earl constantly 
found him very much in the way. 

It never even occurred to Lord Donnerill to 
advise or reason with him gently; perhaps his 
conscience told him that his precepts would not 
always carry with them the weight of example; 
and that religious advice (on which alone the 
highest principles can be founded), coming from the 
lips of one who was but a man of' the world, would 
have in it too insincere a tone, would in short ring 
too false, to have any influence with a young lad who 
knew so much of the world as Lord Glenullin. His 
paternal interference therefore resolved itself into 
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an occasional outburst of violent anger, during 


which he would punish the boy by measures of great | 


severity; but as these collisions were unpleasant 
to him, and as his son, who was no less passionate 
than himself, always resisted with the whole force 
of a strong will, the Earl had taken latterly to let 
him have his own way almost without control, 
except that now and then he would reassert his 
own authority with an over-sternness as injudicious 
as his former over-indulgence. Generally there was 
asort of armed neutrality between them; ill-con- 
cealed defiance on the boy’s part—disappointment, 
which was rapidly passing into settled indignation 
on the part of the father. There were misery and 
discomfort under the noble towers of Donnerill ; 
scores of the labouring tenants were far happier 
than their powerful landlord; many a peasant lad, 
whistling behind the plough, was richer in all 
that makes life really enjoyable than the brilliant 
young Viscount to whom he looked up as to a 
little god. 

The chestnut mare which Lord Glenullin had 
ordered to be harnessed, and which was a favourite 
and valuable animal, dashed up to the door with 
the trap just as the Earl was riding back for 
dinner; and Glenullin catching sight of him, and 
knowing that he would be angry in earnest this 
time, jumped down from the vehicle, and ran up- 
stairs as fast as he could. 

“* Stop, Howard, stop!” shouted Lord Donnerill 
at the top of his voice, springing off his horse and 
flinging the rein to his servant. 

But the boy was determined not to hear him, 
and only flew the faster up the grand staircase to 
the shelter of his own room, which the Earl never 
entered, and to which Glenullin well knew that he 
would not take the trouble to follow him. 

“How dare you use that chestnut mare P” said 
Lord Donnerill, in a towering passion to the groom 
who had driven the trap. ‘‘ Don’t you know that 
she is most dangerous to drive, and that I would 
not have her hurt on any account ?” 

“T received orders from Clark, my lord,” said 
the groom, touching his hat. 

“And I from Lord Glenullin, my lord,” said 
Clark, with insinuating confidence. “You told 
me I was always to obey his orders.” 

“Never do so again, or you shall quit my 
service that very hour, both of you!” shouted the 
Earl, with difficulty suppressing an angry oath. 
“Confound that boy,’’ he muttered to himself, as 
he strode away through the hall; “what am I 
to do with him? But he shall feel that I am 
master.” , 

When the great gong sounded for dinner, 
Glenullin, not without a little secret trepidation, 
descended to the dining-room. 
splendid room, from whose panelled walls looked 
down the grave and dignified faces of their 





It was a lofty and | 
' who had been stunned by his fall. 


ancestors. There happened that day to be no 
guests in the house or at the table, but the Earl 
always lived en grand seignewr, and the dinner, as 
was invariably the case at Donnerill Castle, was 
both luxurious and sumptuously served. A much 
earlier dinner, of a much plainer description, 
would have been very considerably better for a 
boy not yet fifteen; but since he had been to 
school, Glenullin had insisted in such a deter- 
mined way that he wasn’t going to keep nursery 
hours any longer, that his father, to save him- 
self the trouble of opposition, had let him fall 
into the habit of always dining with him at half- 
past eight o’clock. On the present occasion, only 
a few words of common civility passed between 
them. All dinner-time Lord Donnerill was nursing 
the anger which the presence of the servants alone 
prevented from blazing forth. The boy on the 
contrary, assumed an air of great coolness, only in 
preparation for the encounter which he knew was 
coming, ordering his glass to be filled with iced 
champagne, until, though well accustomed to 
drinking wine, his eyes swam and his cheek was 
glowing with heightened and unhealthy colour. 

The dinner seemed interminable, but it was over 
at last. The grapes, and peaches, and melons 
were arranged on the table, the wine was placed 
before the Earl, and the butler with the footmen 
left the room. 

“ Now for it,” thought Lord Glenullin, fidgeting 
a little uneasily on his chair. 

But it didn’t come at once. There was a silence, 
during which he saw by the swinging of the Earl’s 
foot and the hasty manner in which he filled his 
glass, that he was intending to upbraid him with 
his disobedience, and was working himself up into 
the requisite pitch of indignation. 

Let us hurry over the scene that followed, for it 
was a painful and discreditable one. Lord Donnerill 
was passionate and undignified; Glenullin was 
cool and impertinent. Their voices were raised 
in an altercation, which was not only unseemly 
but intolerable between father and son; and at 
last the Earl, provoked beyond all endurance, 
seizing the boy by the shoulders, fairly thrust 
him out of the room into the hall, slamming the 
door behind him. Confused and unsteady with 
the wine which he had been drinking, Glenullin 
stumbled forward, his foot slipped on the polished 
Florentine mosaic outside the door, and he fell to 
the ground. As he fell, his forehead struck against 
the corner of a marble slab, and a stream of blood 
trickled over the floor. 

The sound of voices raised in anger, and the 
sudden banging of the door, had already sum- 
moned several of the servants to the hall, and they 
hurried to the assistance of their young master, 
The confusion 
outside alarmed the Earl, and opening the door 
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his eyes fell on the assembled group, on his son’s 
pale face, and on the splash of blood upon the 
many-coloured marble. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “I hope that 
he is not seriously hurt.” 

“Oh no, my lord,” said the housekeeper, who 
was attending to him, “he’s only in a faint from 
having struck his forehead, but he’d better be put 
to bed at once.” 

“Pray take him under your kind care, Mrs. 
Benson,” said the Har], ‘“‘and let him have every 
attention; send for the doctor at once if it is 
at all necessary.” 

Nothing had been said as to the cause of the 
accident; but Lord Donnerill knew well that 
there was not a servant in the house who was not 
aware how unfilial and disobedient Lord Glenullin’s 
conduct had always been, and he was deeply 
humiliated by the consciousness of this publicity 
of his domestic relations. He re-entered the dining- 
room with a sigh, and felt as he sat down he 
would very willingly barter both rank and riches 
if thereby he could purchase a happier home and a 
more self-approving heart. 

They put Lord Glenullin to bed; the wound on 
his forehead was washed and dressed, and he very 
soon revived from his fainting condition. 


his fall; but he never lost a little scar on his right 
temple, which did not indeed injure his good 
looks, but did serve long afterwards to remind 
him very bitterly of that unhappy evening. 





CHAPTHR Ty. 
RALPH’S HOME. 
We have visited the homes of Martin Allerby 
and Lord Glenullin, and we must now visit the 
Grange, where lived the family of Ralph Douglas, 


our third young cricketer, and the chief subject of | 


our present tale. 

We left him running hastily from his two young 
companions, and if we follow his path through the 
corn-field, it leads us to a road, on the opposite 
side of which is a gate and a small lodge. The 
house itself is surrounded by a grove of trees, 
which shelter a large and noisy colony of rooks, 
Its bow-windows look on a lawn that slopes 
gradually down, under the shade of cedars and 
acacias, to a large sheet of water, partly hidden by 


evergreens. The green bank is rich with the large | 


pink blossoms of the water-willow-herb, and here, 
among “the snows of the lolling lily,” a pretty 
pleasure-boat is moored. The waters of this lake 
are so clear that you may sce the large carp lazily 
swimming among the green weeds at the bottom ; 


and almost in the centre of it is a little fairy islet, | 


covered with trees, and bordered thickly with the 
purple and azure blossoms of the loose-strife and 


Beyond | 
a severe headache he was not much the worse for | 


the forget-me-not; and there, too, under a weeping. 
willow, Jay another little boat; and a summer. 
house—or rather, a little Swiss chalet—nestled 
among the trees. The Grange was the very picture 
of a rich and beautiful English home, and a glance 
would have shown to the most careless observer 
that it wore an air of refinement, as well as of 
luxury and comfort. 
| Yet Ralph Douglas seemed in no hurry to ente: 
Beauty of situation, a picturesque aspect, an 
| air of wealth and comfort, can do but little to 
| transfer a fine house into a happy home; the 
hearts that inhabit it can alone succeed in doing 
| 
| 





| it. 


that. If love is in them, if sunshine and peace 
reign over them, the home will be happy, if it be 
but a hovel; and +, palace may be as little desirable 
to live in asa wild beast’s lair, if it shelter constant 
heartburnings and loveless lives. 
We have heard from Martin Allerby that Ralph 
| had been the hero of the cricket-field—the observed 
| of all observers that day. We have learnt that the 
| victory had been due solely to his skill, and that 
| he had received the cheers and congratulations of 
all the numerous spectators. Under such circum- 
stances many a boy would have felt a little flush 
of triumph on entering his home, and many a 
father would have felt proud and happy to welcome 
him; but Ralph well knew that his father would 
not care a straw about his prowess, and in all 
probability would not condescend to ask even a 
single contemptuous question about the issue of 
the match. The tastes and pursuits of Mr. Evan 
Douglas lay in a very different direction, and 
he had never felt sufficient sympathy to acquire 
| any interest in the amusements or inclinations of 
his elder son. Any one who saw with how timid 
/and dejected an air Ralph stole back to his own 
home, would have conjectured at a glance tnat all 
was not well within its walls. 

And he would have conjectured rightly. All 
was not well. The same errors which had pro- 
duced misery, after their kind, four thousand 
years ago, under the tent of the patriarch, were 
still bearing seed and bringing forth fruit in 
Earlborough Grange. Of two sons, one was 
his father’s favourite, the other—and that was 
poor Ralph—was harshly judged, neglected, and 
despised. 

Mr. Douglas was a scholar and a gentleman, but 
his learning was of the narrowest school, and his 
intellect of the driest type. In his knowledge, as 
in his character, there was no geniality or breadth. 
His scholarship was precisely of that nature which 
fosters a petty self-satisfaction, without appre- 
ciably advancing the progress of human know- 
ledge. Possessing a minute knowledge of certain 
departments of archeology and history, and 
having thus been enabled to win an easy victory 
over the few controversialists who had ventured 
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to meet him on his own ground, he had learnt to | ing had brought him but little happiness, yet it 
believe that always, and on all topics, he was irre- | became the cherished purpose of his life to mould 
sistibly right. His reputation for learning made { them after the same fashion. 
him arrogant and overbearing as an opponent, Ralph, though quick and clever, was a child full 
bitter and ungenerous as a man. An imperious | of life and spirits, with all the natural vivacity and 
self-will—on which he rather prided himself than | volatility of a very lively little boy. Hence his 
otherwise, as men often do on their worst faults early lessons did not pass off without many battles 
—dominated over his character, and had led him and tears, which annoyed his father exceedingly, 
into actions on which even he was unable to look | and for which, in his ignorance of the nature of 
back without a sense of shame, which tended, un- | childhood, he made no allowance. Christie, on the 
happily, to embitter him still further rather than | other hand, who was of a weaklier constitution, 
to humiliate and warn. | took kindly to all intellectual work, and grew up a 
Mr. Douglas, though a man of good family, had, thoughtful and studious boy. On him Mr. Douglas 
in early life, been extremely poor, and had conse- | concentrated all his affection and all his admiration, 
quently been sent to college as a servitor. The | while towards poor Ralph, who was not at all likely 
necessary drawbacks of such a position had not | to be shaped in accordance with his views, his feel- 
tended to improve his temper, or to lend any | ings were often bitter, always cold. 
cheerfulness to a naturally stern and gloomy For, among other reasons, men usually do dislilte 
mind. His ability and application had, however, | those who remind them of their errors or their 
been rewarded by marked success, and after | failures; and Mr. Douglas strove in vain to forget 
winning high college honours, he had at once | that his undue urgency and severity with Ralph in 
been elected to a Fellowship, in virtue of which he his childhood, had at one time well-nigh cost the 
went to the Bar. Not long afterwards he fell in | little boy his life, and had probably tended to give 
love with a girl of eighteen, the daughter of an | him a distaste for mental exertion, and to weaken 
admiral, whose distinctions were considerably | permanently the original vigour of his intellectual 
greater than his wealth. As they had no means | powers. A brain-fever from which Ralph had 
on which to marry, Mr. Douglas waited for seven | suffered when he was eight years old, had been 
long and dreary years, getting year by year more | caused by the long lessons which Mr. Douglas, in 
sour and disappointed in mind. At last he had | spite of his wife’s urgent and affectionate entreaties, 
married, though on very small means. But he | had forced the child to commit to memory during 
soon found that he was wholly unfitted for the | his holiday weeks. Throughout that lingering 
profession which he had chosen. The duties of his | illness, when for many days he seemed to be hang- 
position soon began to press upon him with an | ing between life and death, he had been nursed 
intolerable burden, and the more burdensome they | with unspeakable tenderness by his mother and 
became, the more he accustomed himself to neglect | his younger brother; for whatever Ralph might 
them. Affairs were in this condition when, by the | be to his father, with Mrs. Douglas and with his 
deaths of two relatives, he unexpectedly succeeded | younger brother Christie he was a favourite and 
to Earlborough Grange, and to the valuable estate | an idol. His natural grace of character and 
surrounding it. This sudden accession of wealth | sweetness of disposition won their hearts to a love 
furnished him with the opportunity, which he im- | more than usually impassioned; and perhaps this 
mediately embraced, of throwing up, finally and for | love was intensified by the knowledge that from 
ever, all legal work. his father Ralph received so scanty a share of 
The birth of his two sons, Ralph and Christie, | sympathy and affection. It was their love which 
had furnished him with a new occupation and new | alone made home a happy place to poor Ralph 
interests. His sons seemed to supply him with a |; Douglas. 
fresh object in life. It was almost with impatience We can understand, therefore, why Ralph, 
that he watched their earliest years, so eager was | conscious that he had, however excusably, stayed 
he to commence the task of instructing them. Yet | beyond the hour which his father had fixed for 
this eagerness did not solely spring from a real | his return, was in no bright mood when he reached 
unselfish regard for their future welfare; its value | the lodge at the Grange. Turning into a side- 
was diminished by a considerable alloy of vanity and | path, he lingered for a while irresolutely at the 
ambition. He wished to see his sons able and | wicket-gate which separated the garden from the 
distinguished, not so much for their own sakes as | grounds, and then, as though to avoid passing in 
that they might reflect additional lustre on his orn | front of the bow-windows, he went quietly round 
name; for he made himself the measure ofall things, | to the other side of the house, and mounted by a 
and had no other standard. A disappointed man, | back staircase into a room furnished like a study, 
he flung himself without reserve into the hope of | which was set apart for his own and his brother’s 


relieving his personal disappointments in the future | use. Finding this room empty, he went down- 
success and distinction of hissons. His own train- 


stairs again, and running along a shaded garden 
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path to the lake, jumped into the boat, and 
rowed himself over with quick strokes to the 
little island. A few steps across the sward brought 
him to the summer-house, and in it, close by 
the window, absorbed in a book, sat a pretty 
boy, with a bright yet gentle face, fully three 
years younger than himself, but as much unlike 
him in general appearance as any brother well 
could be. His attention was so wholly occupied 
that he had not even noticed Ralph’s approach; 
and it was evident, from the expression of coun- 
tenance with which Ralph watched him, that the 
contrast between them had not diminished their 
affection for each other. 

“Well, Christie, what is it you’re so much in- 
terested in?” asked Ralph, after noticing with an 
amused smile his entire unconsciousness of his 
presence. 

“Oh, Ralph !” said Christie, getting up with a 
start, “how quietly you must have come; I never 
heard you. I was reading Macaulay’s ‘ Lays.’ ” 

“Classical Christie!” said Ralph, playfully; 
“but you'll read yourself blind if you try to read 
much by late twilight, like this. Come along.” 


“What! haven’t you been in yet, Ralph?” asked 
Christie, looking at his cricketing costume; “why, 
it’s more than half-past eight.” 

“T know it is, Christie; I couldn’t help it. Is 
papa angry? I needn’t ask, though; for of course 
he is.” 


“T thought he only gave you leave till half-past 
seven, at the latest,” said Christie. 

“T know; and the match and dinner were to 
have been over by that time: so of course I should 
have been back, for I could have cut the dinner 
easily enough, as he wanted me to do; but instead 
of that the match itself lasted till a quarter-past 
seven, and directly it was over I walked back with 
Martin and Lord Glenullin, without taking any 
dinner at all. What did papa say?” 

“Well, he didn’t say much, Ralph; but I’m 
afraid he’s very angry, for he muttered something 
or other, and looked very black; and he only 
said, ‘Tush!’ when mamma suggested that you 
might have been detained by some accident or 
other.” 

“Tt’s very hard,” said Ralph, in a bitter tone; 
“T never can do anything to please him.” 

“Poor Ralph!” said Christie. “But never 
mind. I dare say if you explain how it was, he 
won’t be very angry.” 

“ Ah, Christie! he wouldn’t be if it were you 
instead of me.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Ralph!” said Christie, 
hastily. ‘Come along; we’d better go in before 
it gets later. Tl row you across.” 

“Let’s go into the drawing-room, Christie; for 
mother will be there; and he never is so severe 
with me before her and you.” 





(Zo be continued.) 
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hills dip 
Down to the valley, pewit to pewit 
Calls through the gloaming, for companionship. 
The dusk draws on, and in the west away, 
Pale-cast and sad—sad in its loneliness, 


} 


And on the uplands, where the dark | 


The lingering light, last remnant of the day, 

Slow wavering down the sky grows less and less, 
Silent adown dim paths stray couples glide, 

Rapt in sweet thought of Love’s engendering, 
Telling Love’s hour hath come. Dimly descried, 

The far hills stand, each like a separate king, 
Mantiled in mist; and soon o’er hill and dale 

Grim Night lets fall her final folding veil. 

James Dawson. 





PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HAYES, THE LABOURER,” “ GOD'S PARABLE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER Iz. 





<M Die HEN the little girl entered Mrs. | 
me Kyrke’s breakfast-room the next | 
Ny morning, she could hardly have been 
aa recognised as the same child. Susan 
A had done her work well, and had | 
ANS spared no pains in getting her 
er thoroughly “cleaned up,” to use her own 


As Mrs. Kyrie looked up from 
she saw no longer a ragged, neglected 


expression. 


her sewing, 





| and _ brushed. 


| child, with long matted hair, and a face clouded with 


dirt and misery, but a clean, almost pretty-looking 
girl with dark eyes and brown hair, neatly parted 
Her features, indeed, were rather 
pinched with want, and the thin white lips told of 
early privation and suffering. She was dressed in a 
neat lilac cotton frock and holland apron, with new 
boots and stockings, bought that very morning. 
The stockings were a present from the servants, 
and the boots from the children, for all wished to 
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help the poor little stranger who had come among | 


them. The expression of the child’s face was altered 
too. A look of pleased wonder and delight came 
over it as she caught sight of herself in the pier- 
glass on entering the room. “ Well, who’d have 
thought that was Patsy More now? Sure nobody 
‘ud have known her from a downright respectable 
girl! nobody couldn’t guess ag her had come from a 
bad lot nohow.” 

“Ts your name Patsy ?” asked Mrs. Kyrke. 

“ Mother always called me Patsy; but nobody else 
gives me nothing but Pat, ’cept father sometimes, 
when he’s had a good day’s work.” 

“What does your father work at?” 

“ Didn’t pleeceman tell younow? Poor father! you 


needn’t make his own child tell against him; and if | 


*“No, I’ve thought of that. She must sleep here, 
in the room leading out of Susan’s. Of course she 
will need to be watched very narrowly at first, for 
bad habits are not conquered ina day. Susan will 
take her to her room, and bring her to you in the 
morning after breakfast, and if you wamt to get 
rid of her in an evening sometimes, or when you are 
going out, you must bring her up here, and I will 
see that she is properly taken care of.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

“And I should like to have her for an hour every 
morning to teach her a little myself.” 

“I’m sure it’s very kind of you, ma’am.” 

“Nay, don’t say so. The trouble and difficulty will 
all be yours; mine is easy work enough. But if you 
do make up your mind to have her, and she turns 





he does get hold of a lady’s purse now and then, | out well, it will be a pleasant thought for you, that; 


*taint no harm to she. Ladies can get money when- 


ever they want, and poor father and me ’ud starve if | 


us didn’t look sharp.”’ 

“ Well now, did you ever!”’ said Susan. “Then she 
is a pickpocket after all.” 

“She knows no better yet, Susan; we must have 
patience. Just tell Mrs. Wilson I should be glad to 
speak to her.” Then, turning to the girl, she con- 
tinued, “ Now, Patsy, do you want to leave off bad 
ways and be a decent, respectable girl?” 

** Yes, sure, if I knowed how.” 

“T’m going to ask my gardener’s wife, who is a 
very kind, good woman, to teach you. Then you will 
be put in the way to get an honest living. But 
mind, you must do everything she tells you. If you 
don’t please her, you’ll have to go to the workhouse 
or the reformatory.” 

«« Ah, them’s bad places, I know, both on ’em. I’ve 


heard father talk about the workus often, and say } 


he’d sooner be in prison any day. Prison’s no such 
bad place, it’s warmer than them cellars in winter.” 
A knock at the door, and Mrs. Wilson came in; 
a woman of a pleasant countenance, a sweet voice, 
and some dignity of manner. Mrs. Kyrke sent Patsy 
away with Susan, then asking Mrs. Wilson to sit 
down, she told her all she knew of the child’s history, 


you have helped to save one for whom Christ died, 
and that you have made such a sacrifice of your own 
comfort in order to do it. There is a special bless- 
ing promised for the kindness shown to little ones. 
I hope your husband will give his consent.” 

“T don’t think there’s much fear of him, ma’am, 
he mostly leaves things to me.” 

Wilson was soon made acquainted with the 
addition that was contemplated to his family circle. 
He was a good-natured, hard-working man, “a bit 
of a scholar,” too—he delighted in reading the books 
which Mrs. Kyrke lent him, and he had three well- 
filled bookshelves of his own besides. When he 
first heard of the plan, it seemed to him rather a 
romantic one. “If she’s a regular pickpocket, born 
and bred to it, wife, I don’t think you'll do much 
good with her, and there won’t be a thing safe in 
the house; you can’t have your eye always upon 
her.” But seeing his wife’s look of disappointment, 
he added, “ Well, well, the labour’s all yours, and if 
your heart’s set on it, I won’t stand in the way.” 

Mrs. Kyrke kept the little girl with her a good deal 
that first day; she felt that, having brought her to 
her home, it would not be right to throw all the trouble 
and responsibility on others. She felt most grateful to 
Mrs. Wilson for her kind willingness to assist in the 





concluding with asking her whether she would take | 


charge of her for a time and teach her. “If you 


| : 
| towards it herself. 


will do so, Mrs. Wilson, I will supply her with | 


clothes, and give you five shillings weekly for pad 


good work, but she determined to do what she could 
So she sent for Patsy again 
when Mrs. Wilson had left her, and not quite know- 
ing what to say to her, sat down to the piano, and 


board—for the trouble you will have with her no one | played some hymns, 


can repay you. If she turns out well, it will be the 


best reward you can have for your work of love. 


you should not undertake it, I hope you will tell me 
with perfect sincerity.” 
Mrs. Wilson replied frankly, “‘I will have her fut 


a few days for certain, ma’am, but I can’t promise to | 


keep her till I have talked the matter over with my 
husband. One thing I am afraid of—that I haven’t 
a sleeping room for her.” 


I} beautiful!” she cried. 
know you delight in such works, or I could not have | beautiful in all my life. 
asked it from you, and if you see any reason why | 








“Oh, how beautiful! how 
“T never heard nothing so 
What would father say if he 
could only hear singing like that? The parson told 
mother there was beautiful singing in heaven; but 
he don’t believe in heaven, father don’t.” 

“Did you never hear any nice singing before ?” 

“T never heard none ’cept father’s songs, and they 
wasn’t pretty at all. But the street organs, yes, I 
liked them.” 
“Were you never in a church ?” 


Patsy was delighted. 
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« Never had no clothes to go in.” 


“Patsy, listen to me. Did you ever hear about 


God ?” 

‘Oh yes!” 

“Do you ever pray to him ?” 

“Don’t know what you mean—never seen him.” 

** Do you know he loves you ?” 

“No, you’re just wrong there—nobody loves Pat.”’ 

“Yes; God loves you,” said the lady. “He 
brought you here.” 

“Do you mean the man as druv the horses ?” 

Poor Mrs. Kyrke felt chilled and saddened. She 
saw it was of no use to talk to the child about God 
yet. How could she understand his great love who 
had never known the love of parent, or sister, or 
brother, or friend? When she had learnt to love 
Mrs. Wilson and herself, the child’s heart would be 
prepared to receive the good tidings of God’s love. 
So she spoke of other things. 

« Patsy, did you like your breakfast ?” 

“Oh, it was prime! Never had such a good break- 
fast in all my life. But how long is it to last ? Will 
it be for ever and ever? Parson told mother once 
we got to heaven we’d never be hungry nor thirsty 
no more.” 

“Yes, my poor child, but you’re not in heaven yet.” 

«Aint this place heaven? Why it’s all one as 
parson said; we’d have to be washed, and take off 
our rags, and we’d have clean garments put on us; 
‘garments,’ was the word, I know, and he said it 
meant clo’es; and we’d hear beautiful music, and 
there’d be sunlight and flowers and bright angels, 
ah! and everybody would be so loving and kind too, 
he said, and it’s all come true, every word.” 

The lady said no more; what could she say? It 
was Patsy’s first glimpse of heaven. 

(To be continued.) 
“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

7. Quote the chapters and verses in which are 
recorded the miracles performed on the Sabbath- 
day. 

8. Quote a passage in which Canaan is spoken 
of as “the land of the Philistines.” 

9. One only of the prophets is spoken of as “the 
Lord’s messenger.” 

10. Cana of Galilee is mentioned only three times 
in the New Testament. Give the instances. 

11. Samuel gave Sapl three signs that God had 
appointed him king over Israel. Name them. 


12. One only of these signs had something super- | 


natural connected with it. Which ? 

13. A circumstance in our Lord’s life witnessed 
by some of the apostles proves that he was not Elias. 
What was it ? 


We have been requested by the Secretary of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street,. Bloomsbury, to 
acknowledge the receipt of a donation of £1—‘‘A Thank Offering from a Churchman at Landport.” 


STRAY NOTES ON SLEEP.—I. 
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} the night to change horses. We rattled 
through the dark, gloomy and deserted 
street, through the open square of the 
market-place, with its town-clock dimly 
lighted, looking like a swollen full moon 
| . shining through a November fog, and 
' pulled up at the old inn where an oil-lamp just made 
visible the “ Red Lion” sign over the square wooden 
porch. Two sleepy ostlers unharnessed the tired, 
reeking horses, and with a few sleepy words between 
them and the coachman as they put in the fresh 
team, off we drove up the long street, between the 
funereal row of solemn, sombre unlit dwellings, and 
between scores and scores of horizontal humanities. 
Yes, on we rolled past hundreds upon hundreds of 
unconscious men and women, all lying, tier above 
tier, stretched out in the beds like the corpses 
buried in the sides of some vast catacomb. Off and 
on we sped, plunging soon into the night of the 
country, where darkness is saved from being 
oppressive simply by the sense of space. 

An hour or two hence, and that recumbent multi- 
tude, those thousands lying flat on both sides of our 
drive, shall have sprung up, and shall have thrown 
aside their shroud-like clothing, and their death-like 
rest, and will be standing erect, and with their feet 
on the ground, their heads towards the sky, they will 
| have gone forth to their work and their labour until 
| the evening. 
| This phenomenon wears an aspect quaint, pic- 
| turesque, and almost ludicrous, when we consider the 

appearance of the whole globe, and all this is.due to 
| the power of sleep. 

| On the one half of the earth illuminated by the 
;sun the peoples are busy, the millions of human 
| beings are bristling in a perpendicular position ; 
| but on the other half, beneath the sceptre of Night, 
under her magic spell the inhabitants are laid down 
| level, strewn like grass by the mower’s scythe in 
| flat, reeumbent groups. 
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Ah! what a mysterious sovereign is this whom we 
| eall Sleep. She has all the kindreds and tribes of 
|men beneath her sway. And she has from the 
| earliest ages been thus raising and striking down, 
| lowering and bringing up again, the bodies of earth’s 
| inhabitants regularly every twenty-four hours, 

And thus there is daily repeated the typical 
|ceremones of our death, with its many striking 
i features and similitudes, and the symbol of our 
resurrection from the narrow bed our grave. 

Joun Suaw, M.A. 
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MARGARET. 


“‘ Tribulation worketh patience.”—Rom. v. 3. 


ER summer days have passed away, | And grief was short and joy was long ; 
lial Of sun and flower and lightsome song ; When life, untired, leaped on its way, 
When tears were dried by breezes gay, And heart was fresh and hope was strong. 
VOL. VIII. S., 372 
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As spring to summer merges slow, 
In living progress day by day ; 

As summer’s warm, umbrageous glow 
Ripens in autumn’s reddening ray ; 

And pales before the winter’s snow, 
By gradual process of decay— 


So slipped her days, so slid her years, 

And songs have ceased and hopes have died; 
And Memory reckons through her tears 

Lost treasures scattered far and wide— 
What might have been, with faded fears, 

Long dead, and sleeping side by side. 













But April showers, and summer’s heat, 
And autumn gales, and winter’s rain, 

Have taught her heart how strong, how sweet, 
To live is Christ, to die is gain :” 

And patience is the guerdon meet 
Of stormy grief and lasting pain— 


Patience that walks though tempest sweep 
Her path ; and knows that soon or late 

The spring shall come, the tempest sleep ; 
Whose weary feet at last can wait— 

And hopeful watch unmurmuring keep— 


The opening of the palace gate. J. Hue, 

































SUPPOSE that in all ages of the 
world there have been times when it 
was impossible to look round upon the 
state of mankind without some feeling 
of astonishment, and some passing 
thought even of unbelief and despair. We are 
taught by our religious creed to believe—and the 
belief is confirmed by reason and experience—we 
are taught to believe that God made this beauteous 
vorld of his to be infinitely perfect and infinitely 
pure; and if we can but manage to get away from 
the haunts of man, and to explore those vast 
regions of Nature’s realm whither the taint of his 
touch has not yet reached; if we ascend into the 
starry heights of heaven and wander through its 
endless halls; if we descend into the depths of 
earth and read upon her varied page the wondrous 
revelation of bygone ages; if we take with David 
the wings of the morning, and explore with him | 
even the uttermost parts of the sea; in every single | 
stage or state of the history of the earth where | 
God’s own action has not been interfered with 
and his laws alone have been obeyed—in all of 
these, without exception, there is perfect beauty 
found; in all of these, without exception, there is 
harmony and peace; for there God reigns supreme, 
his power alone is known. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORLD.—I. 
BY THE REV. W. COVINGTON, M.A., VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S, SHEPHERD'S BUSH. 


“ Arise, O God, maintain thine own cause: remember how the foolish man blasphemeth thee daily.”—Ps, Ixxiv. 23. 
















It is one of the great mysteries of creation 
that the highest work of God’s own hands should | 
have been the first to introduce discord amongst | 
the whole; and that man, upon whom has been | 
lavished all the noblest gifts of the Creator, should | 
be the greatest blot upon his work. Take away | 
from the face of the earth any other race of beings, 
whether animate or inanimate, and you leave it so 
much the poorer; but take away man, and you 
are taking away that which mars its symmetry 


know in consequence very little, or nothing, of the 
real state of affairs; but these are just the very 
men and women whose experience, albeit a very 
blessed experience, is worth very little, because 


and violates its harmony, and not content with 
destroying himself, he must ever be involving the 
innocence of others in his own impending ruin. 
And so it seems to the onlooker as if, in the crea- 
tion of man, God had forgotten to be gracious; as 
if in enduing his last and greatest work with the 
power of freewill, he had given up the reins of 
government in his own domain, and had suffered 
“the foolish man,’ of whom the Psalmist speaks, 
to usurp his power, and to do an injury to the 
honour of his name. And then, as he looks round 
upon the state of the world and sees it given up, 
as it is apparently, to the dominion of man and 
man’s bad passions, and hears so many a voice 
raised for evil, so few for good, and perceives how 
God is acting in the world—if he be acting at all 
—only by secret and unrecognised means, then it 
is that the longing comes into his heart for some 
more evident and manifest action on the part of 
the Almighty; then it is that the cry goes up, 
amid all the Babel strife of tongues that are blazon- 
ing forth the claims of sin and self, “ Awake up, 
Lord God of hosts, to visit all these heathen! 
Arise, O Lord, maintain thine own cause!” 

Now I do not think that any one who really 
considers the state of the world, will think that 
this picture which I have briefly sketched is 
overdrawn. Of course, it is possible to look 
only at the fair side of things. There are 
some men and women who have been brought 
into constant contact all their life through with 
that little leaven of good which God has gra- 
ciously given to leaven the whole iump, and 
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their horizon is limited, and their vision short. 
Looking only at that which they themselves have 
seen and felt, they cannot believe that there are 
in the world experiences so different from their 
own; and it follows, as a necessary result, that 
they never realise as facts that which the wider and 
more sorrowful experience of others endeavours 
to impress upon them. I believe that in every 
class of society, in every sect, in every congrega- 
tion, in every church, there are men and women 
placed in this position. I believe that there 
are very many of my readers who would not 
believe me were I to draw them a word-picture of 
the condition, whether it be the physical, or the 
intellectual, or the moral, or the spiritual condition 
of some of those who lie at your very doors. I am 
astounded sometimes, as I go to and fro amongst 
people, to find how little consciousness there is 
in many hearts of the needs of others, and how 
utterly insufficient the old saying, that “ One half 
of the world does not know how the other half 
lives,’—how insufficient that is to express the 
carelessness, I had almost said the callousness, 
with which we shut ourselves up in ourselves, and 
think not at all of all those multitudes who are 
perishing—it may be physically, it may be morally, 
it may be spiritually—amongst their brother- 
men. I would that my words could, by God’s 
blessing, wake up some to a more vivid con- 
sciousness of the needs of their brethren. But 
their experience, as I have said, and the experience 
of those who, like them, are living only in their 
own narrow circle of being, will not help us 
much in obtaining a comprehensive view of the 
matter in hand; and they, I doubt not, will 
very possibly imagine that the picture which 
I have sketched of the state of mankind, and 
of his influence in the world of God’s creation, 
is overdrawn. But such will not be the thought 
of any one who has carefully and prayerfully 
considered «the matter, and has learnt by an 
experience, which is very different from theirs, the 
state of the case. They who come into contact 
with all classes of society ; they who see life, not 
only in its most favourable, but also in its most 
revolting aspects; they who are equally familiar 
with the well-stored house of the rich, and the 
bare walls of the poor; they who know something 
of the earnest, God-fearing Christian, and some- 
thing too of the careless, godless sinner; they 
who by birth and education and position have had 
opportunities of studying the respective pheno- 
mena of the several grades of life—these are they 
whom we must ask to tell us whether it be or be 
not true that the life of man, as it is now, is one 
of the greatest blots upon God’s creation, and that 
that infinite beauty, which is found so readily in 
all surrounding Nature, is marred and spoilt in 
him, and that that image of God, in which he 








was originally created, is ruined and defaced and 
gone. 

The answer which they, with their large ex- 
perience, will give to the question is a sad one. 
They tell us that there is in God’s world the 
lower, lifeless beauty of outward form, and the 
higher, life-giving beauty of inward usefulness; 
there is the microscopic beauty of the floweret, 
perfect in the minutest detail of a tint; there is 
the wondrous beauty of bodily organisation, with 
every nerve and fibre of most delicate texture; 
there is the grander beauty of the outspread land- 
scape, and the perfect outline of the snow-clad 
Alp; and there is too the higher beauty of the 
storm-cloud, that goes forth on its mission to 
water the earth; the warmth that invigorates and 
the cold that hardens; the alternated seasons that 
come and go, and bring in their train all the fruits 
of the soil. And both of these beauties, they tell 
us—the lower beauty of mere physical form, and 
the higher beauty of a life of usefulness—both of 
these have been given to man by his Creator with 
most lavish hand. Upwards from the tiniest 
mollusk, that can just be said to exist upon the 
sea-shore—upwards through all the graduated 
steps of animal life, the beauties of form and 
organisation are ever on the increase, till in the 
person of the unfallen Adam there seems to cul- 
minate the sum total of created energies, and the 
image of God is not too strong a term for that 
which is called man. But even that lower beauty 
of physical form, by his sin he has contrived to 
lose. Sickness and disease have come to us, un- 
desired and undesirable heirlooms of our family 
stock ; and there is not one of us who is not feel- 
ing, in some shape or other, the accumulated 
consequences of the misdeeds of our forefathers. 

But it were idle to mourn over the merely 
physical consequences of sin, and the loss of the 
lower form of beauty, when we know that by it 
we have lost also that which is far more important 
—even the higher beauty of usefulness, and the 
power of rightly fillmg in God’s creation the 
place which he has assigned to us. Without de- 
scending to particulars, or asking the question of 
each individual Christian, let us ask rather the 
question of the different grades of society whether 
they, in their several spheres of life, are discharging 
the duties of their position—for this, you observe, 
is the beauty of usefulness, the beauty which we 
admire in the world of Nature, that every separate 
member of the vast organisation is fitly discharging 
the duties of its office. Ask, then, in turn such a 
question as this of the separate members of the 
human family. Ask it first of the most prominent 
—the rich. To them there have been given the 
ten talents—wealth, position, education, influence. 
Wealth to be used and distributed as in God’s 
sight; so that while ministering to their own 
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wants and comforts, it may conduce also to the 
supply of the wants and comforts of others; 
position on high amongst the great ones of the 
land, to be made of value by the force of good 
example upon the lives of their dependants, or to 
be made worse than useless by the power of evil ; 
education, whose priceless value they may learn 
to extend to all those with whom they are brought 
into contact; and influence, that terrible weapon 
for good or for evil, which so few can learn to 
wield. Ask, then, of the rich if these be powers 
which they are striving to use; ask if these he 
weapons of which they recognise themselves to be 


| fatherland—as good servants of their God. But 
‘who shall dare to say this of the great mass of 
what is called society ? Who will not rather think, 
in the great majority of cases, of lives wasted in 
careless frivolity, of fortunes spent upon the plea- 
sures of the moment, of great powers neglected 
and great opportunities lost, and lives spent amid 
all the distractions of the world’s gaiety and the 
world’s fashionable pleasure, and no thought given 
to those higher duties and those higher pleasures 
for which man was meant, which alone can be the 
true aim, the true object of his life? I speak not 
now of darker sins, which find a home everywhere ; 





the possessors; ask how many there be amongst ! I speak rather of those derelictions of duty which 
them who can say that they have striven to do! indicate the godlessness which is abroad in the 
their best with these vast talents, given into their | world, and to which there are so many temptations 
charge. Some, indeed, there are amongst them, | amongst the rich. Andas I look upon that frivolity, 
bright and notable examples of philanthropy, and | that heartlessness, that carelessness, that love of 
charity, and zeal, and love; some, indeed, there | pleasure, of self, of selfish interest, which is brought 
are who have willingly given up the best years of | home so easily to the charge of so many, the prayer 
their lives to self-sacrificing work on behalf of | of David seems the fittest expression for the thought 





their brother man; some, indeed, there are who 
as parents, masters, landlords, have done more un- 
ostentatiously their duty as good citizens of their 


'of the heart. “ Arise, O God, keep no longer still 
‘silence! but plead thine own cause in this God- 
: forgetting age !” 








PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS,” ETC. ETC. 


DEPENDENCE AND INDEPENDENCE, 


HILE characters and tastes differ, there 





and independence in opposite lights, 
quality, to repudiate and abuse the other. 


human nature is most endearing in its clinging, 
helpless aspect. As a foil to the strength of 
man, as a tribute to his wisdom, weakness borrows 
an exceptional attraction, and no confession sounds 
so sweet in his ears as that often put by authors 
into the mouths of their fictitious women: “ You 
know I am a stupid little thing,” or, “a silly little 
creature ;” or, “Iam your foolish, foolish Clara,” 
or “Nelly,” as the phrase or the name may be. 
In the eyes of such judges, power which is not 
their own, power especially in a woman, becomes 
a faculty out of nature and proportion with hard 
and harsh results. There is another side to the 
question, where capacity takes the place of inca- 
pacity, and ability, spirit, energy, form the virtues 
to be lauded and recommended; where slowness or 
dulness, timidity, meek endurance, are derided 
and despised as the height of puling, the depth 
of bathos. 


will be a tendency to regard dependence | 


gs : : 

Yy to appropriate and praise the one | 
There | 
are men and women—men especially—to whom | 


learning, that dependence and independence are 
alike excellent; that without a blending of both 
: in the moral constitution there can be no real great- 
ness or goodness. An analogy, free to all, may be 
seen in the material world. Some of our climbing 
plants are not only exquisite in grace, but hardy 
/and tenacious of life; while we have erect and 
| elastic trees and herbs in which the absence of the 
|mere idea of coarseness and clumsiness is con- 
|spicuous. The birch, with her slender stem and 
| maiden hair, stands alone and weathers the tem- 
pest on the mountain-side. The harebell, most 
delicate and dainty of field flowers, nods an airy 
defiance to props and stays, and is to the full as 
delicate and dainty in the act as the sweet garden 
favourite, the pea, in its incapability of leading 
an upright and prosperous existence without some 
support, however rough or crooked, to condescend 
to and hold on by. 

Dependence lies at the root of all religion, and in 
our mortal and changing state we are most of us 
verbally willing, at least, to own that we rest and 
hang on a higher, a Divine Power. 

We are not so apt to acknowledge what is not 





less true, that we cannot be loyal men and 


Either side of the special pleaders might be | women, recognising the obligations of the different 


surprised to learn, and a little incredulous in the | relations of life without being also prepared to 
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practise dependence in the sense of faithful trust | get respectably, not to say happily through life, 
and reasonable obedience and submission. Very | unless they marry and find the proper object for 
many of us must be in the position of the soldiers | their faith and cares, is not fairly warranted. Such 


of whom it was said, women and men—for there are such men, though 
‘Not theirs to reason why, the cast of character is essentially feminine—need 
But theirs to do and die,” not rise above the world, while they often do so, 


so long as we own chiefs and leaders, fathers, | for want of the aliment on which their souls 
husbands, heads of houses, guardians, elders, in | delight to feed. They have no difficulty in dis- 
our place and generation. covering objects for their devotion. If a husband 
I cannot comprehend right rule without due| has not been provided, or has been removed, a 
supremacy, or faithful following without the frank | brother, a sister, a son, a daughter, even a god- 
admission and taking on trust of superior au-| child, a friend, or with weaker natures a servant 
thority, knowledge, and integrity. We cannot all | will fill the blank and serve the purpose. The 
be kings and queens, or even their councillors; | loving, clinging man or woman, in a teeming 
some must serve, while others rule. The old say- | world, need not be driven to marry, because other- 
ing, that half the world is born booted and spurred, | wise there is really no risk of the modest, affec- 
while the other half is bridled and saddled, has its | tionate heart dreoping and shrivelling for lack of 
foundation in fact, and if it be so, there must be} human nutriment. 
innumerable motives, influences, even intelligences Independence is the pith and marrow of a free, 
on the one side, which, being above and beyond | ingenuous, honest nature. The noble scorn of 
the reach of the other, had better be accepted | casting one’s burden upon one’s neighbour, and 
‘without demur or doubt, if possible. To me it| the scrupulous concern to preserve intact one’s 
seems that the next thing in genuine nobility to | neighbour’s dear rights and privileges, are as 
ruling well, is serving well; and I can perfectly | much the ruling passions of true womanliness as 
believe that frequently, the best master would, | they are of true manliness. 
with other surroundings, have proved the best| During the rebellion of ’45 Mrs. Cameron, of 
servant. Glenevis, was left to keep house with her women 
How far blind obedience is desirable constitutes, |and with the old men of the laird’s followers. 
of course, a question of circumstances. A pleasant | After the battle of Culloden had been lost and 
instance is given by Sir Arthur Helps inone of the | won, the red coats penetrated into Lochaber. 
“conversations ” appended to a work of his. Lady | Mrs. Cameron took the responsibility of preserving 
the family plate, china, and articles of value by 





Ellesmere, reluctantly admits that on one occasion 
her husband, Sir John, had treated her with | causing them to be secretly buried outside the 
tyranny, which was positively unkind. The couple | garden wall, before she fled with her children and 
were travelling on the Continent, and had arrived | one or two personal servants, to take refuge in 
at a town which Lady Ellesmere had very much | a cave far up the glen, under the shoulder of 
wished to see, yet Sir John had insisted on pro-| the mighty Ben itself. The soldiers visiting the 
ceeding on their journey without o night’s delay, | house, and being disappointed in their booty, began 
and had never vouchsafed an explanation of his}to burn and plunder throughout the clachans, 
conduct. The explanation came at last. When! and at last tracked Lady Glenevis to her hiding- 
Sir John entered the town he heard that cholera} place among the rocks. Still she took the prin- 
had broken out there. He was aware that his | cipal part in facing and baffling the assailants, and 
wife had a great dread of the disease, and he settled | still she held, this time in her own weak woman’s 
with himself that the thing for him to do was to! bosom, hidden beneath her plaid, her chief treasure, 
remove her from all danger of contagion, without | more precious than that buried outside the gar- 
a hint of the cause of removal, leaving her for the | den wall. Lady of high degree, and unprotected 
time to attribute the withdrawal to overweening | woman though she was, the soldiers treated her 
caprice, if she chose. with rudeness, in revenge of her refusal to confess 

Dependence, when it does not spring from sel- ! where she had concealed her choice goods, until 
fishness and sloth, but from their antitheses, and | one of them remarking the bulky appearance of 
when it takes the shape of pure hero-worship, | the plaid over her breast, made a snatch at the 
delighting in exalting and working for another, | silver brooch by which it was fastened, and 
while perpetually choosing the poorer fare and the | meeting resistance from the brave lady, drew 
harder lines, so that the hero or heroine may eat | his sword and suddenly delivered a thrust at 
the fat and drink the sweet,and tread the smoother | the plaid. That thrust cut the tartan open, 
path, is exceedingly lovable. But the inference | piercing as it did so the neck of the infant son, 
which is drawn in a magazine article of the day, | three weeks old, whose mother was shielding him 
that many women who have this fond, devoted | next her heart. The wound was not fatal, and 
self-abnegation inherent in their natures can hardly | doubtless the soldiers were disarmed by the sight 
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which they had provoked, for they left without 
doing further injury. The wounded child lived, 
bearing the honourable scar, to be Laird of 
Glenevis, while Mrs. Cameron kept her plate, 
and transmitted it, without the loss of a single 
posset-dish or sconce, to her remote descendants. 

There is a tradition current in the south of 
Scotland of the bright, sagacious wife of a yeoman, 
who preserved to her husband the lease of a farm, 
held, I think, from the single and far from popular 
Duke of Lauderdale. The lease was nearly run 
out, and the duke refused to renew it, though 
the rents had been faithfully paid for a hundred 
years by members of the same family, to whom 
the gowaned hatighs were as his vineyard to 
Naboth. The duke was pressed to make con- 
ditions and come to terms, when, to be rid of the 
importunity, he conceded, as it sounded, in the 
very perversity of tyranny, that he would grant 
the farm again to the old tenant if the yeoman or 
his wife would bring to the duke at his seat of 
Thirlestane, by Dunbar town, on the rent-day, 
which happened to occur in the month of June, a 
snowball. A snowball in June! Such a thine 
had not been heard of in Scotland two hundred 
years ago. A red rose in December might have 
»ecn procured for love or money, but a snowball 
in June !—the offer was a mockery. The yeoman 
would have thrown up the treaty and renounced 
the acres which his forefathers had tilled, and 
which seemed more his own than the duke’s. Not 
so the gudewife, or house-dame, so important a 
personage in rural economy. She set herself to 
make experiments and try enterprises, hopefully, 

_ perseveringly, undeterred by her husband’s pas- 
sive opposition and her neighbours’ wonder and 
ridicule. On the next June rent-day she journeyed 
in triumph to Thirlestane in a cart, which con- 
tained, besides her buxom self, a “meal ark,” or 
‘girnel,” as it is called indiscriminately in Scot- 
land—a corn-chest, within which, in the centre oi 
a mass of oatmeal, preserved there from January 
to June, as ice may be kept wrapped in flannel, 
was a great snowball from poor Lucy Ashton’s 
Lammermoors. So the farmer’s wife outwitted 
the duke, shamed him into keeping his promise, 
and returned with the lease signed and sealed 
to her grateful, admiring husband. Remember, 
I cannot say whether it is possible to preserve 
snow for six months in oatmeal; I only tell the 
story of woman’s wit as it was told to me. 

It is necessary to guard against an abuse cither 
of dependence or independence. In the first 
case it is well to recall that the effect of those 
clinging, climbing plants, to which I have already 
made a comparison, of the very commonest 
—the ivy, with its glossy evergreen leaves, and 
the conyolvulus, with its stately, sculpture-like 
flowers—is far from uniforinly beneficial to the 








tree or the garden nook on which they be- 
stow their embraces and lavish their bounty, 
Trees may be hugged to death by ivy or clematis; 
and a friend once pathetically lamented to the 
writer that having in the early years of her gar- 
dening rashly introduced wild convolvuluses into 
a corner of her grounds, she had been kept for all 
the remaining years labouring in vain to root out 
the naturalised strangers, since they would take 
no moderate floricultural rebuff, but threatened to 
choke every other plant in the vicinity. Hero- 
worship may be a winning thing to see in the 
giver, and may do him or her good, but it is not 
an unmixed boon for the hero who staggers or 
falls under its enervating atmosphere or crushing 
burden of honour. 

Forty years ago a county lady, pre-eminently 
satisfied of her husband’s wisdom, and of his suf- 
ficiency for all emergencies, used to inquire of 
him, in perfect good faith, “ Bruce, dear, in what 
direction will the wind blow to-morrow?” The 
question might not be utterly unreasonable in this 
age of storm-drums, and of the study of meteor- 
ology, but in the days when it was put it was 
wont to exasperate the adored husband into un- 
seemly ebullitions of temper. ‘These did not shake 
the wife’s allegiance, for she was certainly one of 
those good women aptly indicated in the distich— 

** A woman, a horse, and a walnut-tree, 
The more you beat ’em the better they be.” ” 
But then the exasperation and its consequences 
were not improving to the lord and master. 

Again, if hero-worship be not quite pure, if it be 
mingled with self-interest and self-aggrandisement, 
hero-worship must be an unmixed evil. In the 
case of women, it is said truly that their sphere is 
home, but the same appropriate addition may be 
made to the aphorism which has been added to 
the sentence that “charity begins at home. “ But 
charity need not end there,” urges the shrewd 
objector. “Indeed, if charity begin and end at 
home, it will die a natural death of gradual 
inanition.” Woman’s sphere need not end at 
home, especially in a century of highly artificial 
civilisation which multiplies single women with- 
out furnishing a provision for their wants. Nay, 
whether married or single, no woman can be the 
worse, but ought to be the better for holding 
within her individuality the means of independence, 
Outside, and apart from, and perhaps more for- 
midable than any other opposition, there is to be 
found, not unfrequently among women themselves, 
a sulky and dogged, or frivolous and spiteful 
opposition to independence in women—whether 
they are courageously fighting their own battle 
in life, or gallantly aiding and abetting, helping 
and forwarding, father, brother, husband, son. 
This opposition professes to have its origin in 
perfect domesticity, and yet it is no more domes- 
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ticity—honest home-keeping and home-loving— 
than itiscandour or generosity or charity, or any 
other fair quality degraded by being twisted and 
tortured into a party term. 

The abuse of independence is to be deprecated 
inits turn. Bold arrogance, intolerant self-asser- 
tion, are the elder-born of an ugly brood, and 
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| anarchy is the most horrible misfortune which can 
| befall families, societies, or nations. Therefore, 
| while there can hardly have been a time when 
| independence was more cailed for than it is called 
| for now among men and women, let them show it 
in fearing God, honouring man, and loving one 
another. 


ONFESSION. 


Suggested by hearing of a tombstone in a Welsh churchyard on which was inscribed the name of 2 man who lived to some 


years above eighty, yet was said to be (alluding to his conversio: 
; mar you ask me how long I have been in the 
world, I’m old, I’m very old ; 
If you ask me how many years I’ve lived, 
it’ll very soon be told, 
Past eighty years of age, yet only four years old! 





Eighty years and more astray upon the mountains 


high, 


In a land that’s full of pits and snares and that’s | 


desolate and dry, 

I’ve oft been weary, oft been cold, and oft been like 
to die. 

And there I’d wandered, wandered still, as I’d 
vandered many a day, 


T’d lost the track-marks of the flock, I’d got so far | 


away, 
If Jesus hadn’t met me, that seeks for them astray. 


The Shepherd took me in His arms, for you see I’m | 


getting old, 

And my strength is, as the Psalmist says, gone like a 
tale that’s told, 

“Yet other sheep I have,” He says, “ that are not of 
this fold, 

Them also must I bring,’ for He has many little 
lambs, 

All milk-white, mild, and innocent, and skipping by 
their dams, 

And many sheep that have been driven along the 
dusty roads, 

Hard driven along by dogs and men and pricked 
with iron goads, 

And marked with iron brands to show they’ve oft 
been bought and sold, 

Brown, ragged sheep with fleeces torn and faces 
wizened and old. 

And if you ask me which of these I think He loves 
the best, 

The lambs or sheep, I cannot say; He’ll love me with 
the rest, 

For “ Feed my little lambs,” He said, when he gave 
his flock to keep 

To Peter once, and twice He said to Peter, “Feed My 
sheep.” 

garden full of flowers all planted row by 


Te’g + ¢ 
He’s gor. ag 


row, 


m to Christ) only four years old when he died. 
Roses and pinks and mignonette a-coming into 
blow, 


| And many little pleasant herbs that near each other 


| grow. 
| Balm o’ Gilead, mint and thyme, and sege and 
margorie, 


| And many a dry, old stick and stalk, and many a 
withered tree 
| That’s neither good for use nor show, and there are 
folks like me. 
| And many such like ones He’s got, but Scripture 
sayeth, “Lo, 
He taketh such and maketh them to flourish and to 
grow,” 
| For He’s not a man that He should judge by the 
| seeing of his eyes, 
He’s not a son of man that He should any one de- 
spise, 
He’s God Himself, and far too kind for that and far too 
wise.* 
He’s God Himself come down from heaven to raise 
us when we fall, 
He’s come to heal us when we're sick, to hear us 
when we call, 
If He hadn't come to do us good, He wouldn’t have come 
at all. 
And ask, He says, and I will give; and knock, and I to 
you 
Will open, Jesus says to us, and I know t 
It isn’t Him would say the things He doesn’t mean to do. 


2 


Lat it is true, 


He didn’t come to judge the world, He didn’t come 
to blame, 

He didn’t only come to seek, it was to save He came; 

And when we call Him Saviour, then we call Him by 
His name. 

He sought for me when I was lost, He brought me to 
His fold ; 

He doesn’t look for much from me, for He doesn’t 
need be told 

I’m past eighty years of age, and yet but four years 
old! Dora GREENWELL, 

* The expressions italicised in this and following verses, 
referring to our blessed Redeemer, the author heard, exactly 
so worded, by a very poor and extremely ignorant person, 
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CHAPTER V. 
FATHER AND SON. 


that their mother was 
alone. She was sitting in 
one of the great bow-win- 
dows which opened on the 
lawn, and appeared to be in a pensive 

mood, for the book which she had 
been reading had slipped out of her 
hand upon the floor, and she was watch- 
ing the last faint and purpling hues 
of sunset as they grew duller and 
duller in the western sky. 

Her face lighted up with joy as Ralph eagerly 
approached to kiss her, and then took his seat on 
the footstool by ber side. She immediately began 
to ask him about the events of the day, and 
listened with a glow of pride to his modest, manly 
account of the triumph which ke had achieved. 
Nor was it till he had described the end of the 
match that she said, in an anxious tone— 

“But, Ralph, how cowld you stay after half-past 
seven?” You know how very particular your 
father is about punctuality, and you should have 
made a point of obeying him. You might at least 
have left before the dinner.” 

“*T did, mother,” said Ralph. “The match was 
to have ended at six; but it was so interesting 
that they kept it on till a quarter past seven.” 


“Oh, then of course you could not well have | 


come earlier; still I am afraid, Ralph, that your 
father will be displeased. But you must be hungry 
by this time; you shall have some dinner.” 

“You'll come and sit with me, mother, while I 
eat ib; won’t you ?” 

Mrs. Douglas smiled somewhat sadly. She un- 
derstood the motive of the request; and to her 
affectionate heart it was a bitter thing to feel that 
her eldest boy lived at home in a constant dread. 
She saw that for Ralph home, with all its advan- 
tages, was a place where, in spite of his mother’s 
and brother’s love, he could never be thoroughly and 
entirely happy. A perpetual shadow hung over 
him—his father’s displeasure at every little trifle. 
Between Ralph and Mr. Douglas there was a 
deep and hopeless misunderstanding—a misunder- 
standing due sometimes to no great or premedi- 
tated fault on either side, but which, if it should 
ever begin to arise, is worth every possible effort 
of paternal sympathy on the one side, and filial 


THE THREE HOMES. 













HOPE. 


obedience on the other, to obviate and prevent, 
And this effort, alas! had not been made. En. 


ALPH and Christie went into | dowed with that violent form of selfishness which 
the drawing-room, and to | is known as a strong will, Mr. Douglas had made 
their great delight found | up his mind from the first that Ralph should bea 


scholar; yet, as years passed on, every day made 
it more clear that a scholar Ralph would never be. 
This was not the boy’s fault, but (if Mr. Douglas 
chose to regard it so) his misfortune. But, on the 
other hand, Ralph was too easily discouraged: he 
loved his books too little and his sports too well; 
he did not try, to the extent he should have done, 
to throw his whole soul into an earnest effort to 
fulfil his father’s wishes. He was very far from 
being disobedient, or wilfully careless and idle; 


| but he did not fully realise the extent to which he 








allowed his athletic enthusiasm to interfere with 
his intellectual culture. Had he continued steadily 
and honestly to do his best, not only would his 
efforts have been more successful, but there would 
not have occurred between his father and himself 
that sad estrangement which tended to embitter 
both their lives. But Ralph placed his standard 
of work too low, and persuaded himself too easily 


| that his father required of him what was beyond 


his powers. Self-deception on his side, want of 
sympathy on the part of his father, were the 
errors that brought down their natural punish- 
ment on both. A little love and patience would 
have set all straight; for Mr. Douglas was at heart 
a good man, and Ralph was in reality a truly 
noble boy. At school he was the idol and hero of 
his companions—first, because he excelled in all 
those sports and accomplishments which the 
majority of them admired; and next, because there 
was in all his manners a simplicity and sweetness 
which charmed and fascinated the hearts of all. 
Nor was he less regarded by the masters through 
whose care he passed. They exacted from hima 
standard of work less rigidly severe—because 
founded on a juster estimate of his capacities— 
than that exacted by his father, and his many 
good qualities made him a favourite with them 
all. His school-work, if never brilliant, was never 
discreditable or careless; and it required no 
second glance at his frank and honest face to see 
that he was one whose influence would be rightly 
and honourably used. Under such circumstances 
Ralph not unnaturally thought that his father was 
the only person who appeared neither to love him 
nor appreciate his merits. But Mr. Douglas was 
too much blinded by confidence in his own 
opinions to see that it would have been wiser and 
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better for him to modify the impossible plans which 
he had formed for Ralph’s future ; that they were 
too little in harmony with the boy’s character; 
that they made his life miserable; and that they 
would have long ago driven a disposition less 
pure and noble than his into sullen opposition 
or angry hate. 

All this passed, as it had passed a thousand 
times before, through the mind of the mother, as 
with a smile she answered him, “ Yes, dear; we 
will come and sit with you.” 

On the way to the dining-room they passed the 
library door, and it was evidently a belief that 
their father was in the library which made the 
boys walk along the passage with such light 
footsteps. 

Mr. Douglas had not heard them, and he believed 
that Ralph had not yet returned. The thought 
filled him with anger, for he had felt a particular 
dislike to this cricket-match. In pursuance of his 
obstinate determination to make Ralph a good 
classic scholar, whether he were adapted for it or 
no, he had exacted from him—not a little work, 
which would have’ been reasonable—but several 
severe hours’ work regularly every day during 
his holidays; and it was not without dislike and 
reluctance that for the sake of this match, and 
at Christie’s special intercession, he had allowed 
Ralph for this day to forego his usual tasks. This 
indulgence had, however, been granted on the ex- 
press condition that Ralph should be back at the 
latest by half-past seven; and this condition Ralph 
had violated. Mr. Douglas was far too angry to 
stop and consider whether there may not have 
been circumstances which justified him in having 
done so, or, at any rate, which extenuated his 
neglect into a very slight and venial fault. 

Ralph sat down to the comfortable meal which 
was brought up for him, and while he was eagerly 
detailing to his mother and brother the adventures 
of the match,’he had almost forgotten his dread 
of meeting his father, until a sudden and violent 
ringing of the library bell made him start. Mr. 
Douglas, although he had not heard Ralph come 
in, had heard the noise of plates in the adjoining 
room, and was at no loss to conjecture exactly 
what had occurred. He only rang the bell in 
order to make sure, and before the footman could 
answer his summons he had worked himself up 
into an ill-humour, which was not at all mollified 
by the cheerful sounds of talking and laughter 
which had reached his ears. 

“Master Ralph has returned, I suppose?” he 
said to the footman. 


“Yes, sir; about half an hour since.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ }{e’s dining, sir, in the next room.” 

“ Ah! send him to speak to me.” 

It was painful to see the change which had come 








over Ralph since he had heard the bell ring. 
Naturally a bold and fearless boy, he had from 
childhood dreaded his father’s anger more than 
any other calamity; and he had dreaded it not 
from affection—for which his father had given 
him little opportunity—but from an actual in- 
definable fear, to which his strong innate sense 
of duty, and desire to do what was right, had 
largely contributed. His spirits immediately 
flagged; he grew pale, looked restlessly about, 
and was wholly unable to continue the sentence 
which he had begun. 

“Twill go, Ralph, and explain matters to your 
father,” said Mrs. Douglas, when the footman had 
delivered his message. ‘“ Don’t be afraid, I’m sure 
that he won’t be angry when I have told him how 
it was.” 

“Thank you, mother,” said Ralph, with a grateful 
look, and for a moment he felt reassured; but the 
moment afterwards, the tone of his father’s voice 
destroyed his hopes. 

“Don’t be too hard upon poor Ralph, Evan 
dear,” said Mrs. Douglas, as she entered the 
library; “he really is not to blame.” 

“T do wish that you would not interfere between 
that boy and me,” said Mr. Douglas, with impatient 
emphasis. ‘ What makes you take such delightin 
ruining his character I cannot make out.” 

“T don’t think that his character is being ruined, 
dear,” said Mrs. Douglas, gently. “ Nothing could 
be more ready than his obedience to me, and——” 

“Then I am to understand,” he interrupted her, 
“that he reserves all his worst qualities for my 
especial enjoyment. Very justifiable, certainly.” 

‘No, dear; surely it is very rarely indeed that 
he has ever disobeyed you. And ifyou would speak 
to him more kindly sometimes——” 

“There—there! of course! I know it all. The 
old story which I have heard from you so often. 
Iam a sort of tyrant-father, like the character in 
the plays. Jam to blame, and not Ralph. J drive 
him to it. J know nothing about my own boys, or 
how to manage them. J am an oppressor, and he 
is an angel—a boy that doesn’t care for anything 
in this world but his cricket-bat.” 

“But, dear——” 

“Well, one thing I can promise him, and you 
too, Mary, that he shall have no more cricket these 
holidays. That, I’m sure, will be a very appropriate 
punishment, and even you can’t call it harsh, as you 
usually do when I try to save the boy from going 
to the dogs.” 

“ What, won’t you even allow him to play in our 
field, with the village cricket-club, and his friends 
Allerby and Glenullin?” 

“Certainly not. If he had chosen to obey my 
strict orders, and fulfil the very reasonable condition 
which I attached to the indulgence he has had to- 
day, I would not haye minded; but as he doesn’t 
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choose to pay the very slightest deference to my 
wishes, from good principle, he must do so on com- 
pulsion. I can’t think how I ever came to have 
such a son. I wish——” 

“Oh, Evan! don’t—don’t,” said Mrs. Douglas. 
“There, I will say no more if it wearies you, 
but—-—” 

“Tt wearies and worries me both. And now, 
Mary, as you have, by coming in, done your best 
to make your son think nothing of what I consider 
to be a very serious fault, perhaps you will send 
Master Ralph to speak to me himself.” 

Without a word of anger, without a look of 
reproach, she softly rose and went. She knew that 
when he was in this mood all remonstrance, how- 
ever calm and gentle, only irritated and confirmed 
him in his determination. What he had said to 
her was inconsiderate and unjust; but she knew 
that Mr. Douglas, perhaps in consequence of the 
trying circumstances of his life, was liable to fits 
of impatient irritability, in which his words often 
sounded more severe than he intended them to 
be; and, with all his faults, he was her husband, 
and she loved him. With a strong effort she sup- 
pressed the tears which swam in her eyes, as she 
returned to the dining-room, and kissing Ralph on 
the forehead said to him, “Papa wants you, dear. 
Christie, I think we will go back to the drawing- 
room.” 

With a palpitating heart, and hesitating step, 
Ralph entered the library, and stood before his 
father, casting his eyes to the ground. He did 
not feel that he had done anything wrong, but his 
whole moral sense was stunned and confused by 
his father’s constant reproaches and unvarying 
severity. It made him feel like a culprit, even 
when his conscience acquitted him of any inten- 
tional offence. He sometimes indeed felt that he 
was hardly so diligent as he might have been, but 
in all other respects he honestly did his best to 
act up to the duty of filial obedience, which he 
thoroughly understood; yet he was so often under 
his father’s displeasure, that at times he was half 
tempted to think that he was the most disobedient 
son alive. In the present case, he had asked his 
friend Martin Allerby what to do, and Martin had 
come to the same conclusion with himself, namely, 
that if their fathers had been on the cricket-ground, 
they could not possibly have wished them to break 
up the game, and spoil the pleasure of so many 
holiday-makers by going home before the match 
was over. Yet now Mr. Douglas apparently was 
about to receive him as though he had been guilty 
of some moral enormity. 
too frequently the case, Mr. Douglas had allowed 
himself to get into an ill-temper, and when he was 
in an ill-temper he was apt to say far more than 
he really meant, or than he would in calmer 
moments have thought desirable. 





“Do you want me, papa?” asked Ralph, as 
his father neither greeted him nor told him to sit 
down.” 

“Want you?” said Mr. Douglas, impatiently ; 
and then immediately he added, in his sternest 
manner,—“ my orders, then, and my wishes, Ralph, 
and your own promises, are not of the slightest 
consequence it seems, and you are virtuously 
surprised when I send to ask you what you mean 
by neglecting them all.” 

“You mean by coming in later than we said, 
papa,” said Ralph, submissively ; “but really——” 

“Oh yes ! ‘really’ you thought anything that ‘we 
said’ was infinitely too trifling a matter.in com- 
parison with your fine cricketing-dinner.” 

“T did not stay for the cricketing-dinner, papa.” 

“Where were you then? troubling the Aller- 
bys, I suppose, or else getting into some mischief 
with that young scamp, Lord Glenullin.” 

“T never got into any mischief with Lord 
Glenullin,” said Ralph, with a touch of anger in 
his voice, for in spite of his strong effort to keep 
his temper when his father spoke to him, he was 
stung by the unjust attack: and one of the things 
which pained him most was the knowledge that 
his father was constantly suspecting him of mal- 
practices, of which he was wholly and absolutely 
guiltless in thought, word, and deed. 

“Well, when you are quite at leisure, perhaps 
you will vouchsafe me an explanation of your 
disobedience.” 

“T was beginning, sir, when you interrupted 
me,” said Ralph. 

“«Sir’ and ‘interrupted!’ and this to your 
father,” exclaimed Mr. Douglas, angrily; “very 





For unhappily, as was: 


well, I will not condescend to hear a word more 
about the matter. You may go ‘sir,’ but of one 
thing you may be assured, that you have played 
your last game at cricket for these holidays at any 
rate.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Ralph, in a tone of deep 
vexation. 

“So, I have touched you there, have I?” said 
Mr. Douglas, “your sympathies vibrate to the 
mention of cricket, it seems, though they don’t to 
higher considerations.” 

“Well, papa, I do call that wnjust,” said Ralph, 
fixing his eyes full on his father’s face, and then 
slowly turning away. 

He had never used so bold an expression to his 
father before. It slipped out unwittingly in his 
deep annoyance, but it struck them both in the 
same way. It made them both realise the fact 
that Ralph was no longer a little boy, and that 
a contest between their strength of will—one 
of those contests which with a little tact and for- 
bearance need never, and ought never to arise— 
might be a more serious matter than it had 





hitherto been. But at the same moment it pro- 
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voked Mr. Douglas into the determination that he 
would not, yet at any rate, relax one rule of his 
most stringent discipline, and that he would not 
for an instant brook a contest with his son. For 
a few seconds he struggled with his anger, while 
he was meditating what to answer, and then in 
his very coldest manner he said, “‘ Unjust or not, 
you will distinctly understand that on no pretence, 
and under no circumstances, do you play cricket 
again until you return to school: I shall not be 
very sorry when that time arrives.” 

“Neither shall I,” was at the tip of the boy’s 
tongue, but this time he suppressed the retort, as 
he left. the library with slow steps and a sense of 
bitter wrong rankling in his troubled heart. 

He went into the drawing-room and sat by his 
mother and Christie. They were a silent and 
melancholy trio. Ralph made some pretence of 
reading a book, but was not aware that he was 
holding it upside down, for his eye kept wandering 
towards his mother, who was bending her head, 
and hoping that* the boys did not’ see the tears 
which every now and then stole down over her 
pale cheek. 

And in this position Mr. Douglas found them 
when he entered the room about an hour later. 

“A green and yellow novel of course,” he con- 
temptuously remarked, as he passed by Ralph’s 
chair; “but even that branch of literature, not 
having any immediate connection with cricket- 





| bats, does not seem to interest you sufficiently to 
| read it right-side up.” 

| Ralph quietly shut the book without a word, 
and_soon after Christie and he got up to go to 
bed. They shared the same room, and it was not 
until they had reached it that Ralph, the young 
and admired hero of the cricket-field, bent his 
head over his hands and burst into tears. 

“ What did he say to you?” said Christie, sitting 
by his brother on the bedside. 

“No more cricket these holidays. But, oh, 
| Christie! it isn’t the cricket I care about.” 

“Poor fellow! never mind,” said Christie. “I 
am so very sorry for you, Ralph.” 

‘* Well, Christie, we won’t taik about it; the 
holidays will soon be over, and then I shall go 
back to school again.” 

He noticed his brother’s grieved look, and cor- 
tinued, “ You know how sorry I shall be to leave you 
and mother, Christie; but, somehow, home isn’t 
like home to me.” He spoke the words slowly and 
| dreamily, and then as though afraid of having 
|uttered them, he added hastily, “Good night, 
| Christie; never mind me. I don’t care about the 
| cricket. You and I will be very jolly in spite of 
iit all”? Why what a feather’s weight you are, 
| Christie,” he said, as he lifted back his brother 
| to his own bed, “I must teach you some 
|athletics to make you strong. We'll begin to- 
morrow.” (To be continued.) 








THE THRIF 


WONDER if one in ten thousand of 
us who have to earn our bread by 
| the sweat of the brow, ever take into 
account the silent forces that are for | 
ever nullifying our efforts; starting 
up in divers forms, and hanging on our flanks? 
The dullest and most commonplace form of life 
is full of lessons if we would but read them. Yet 
we walk by the silent, deeply-flowing stream, 
heedless of its power and swiftness, till some 
unseen obstruction far down in its pebbly depths 
stirs its current, making foam and bubble flash | 
in the sunlight, or some sudden precipice cuts | 
short its placid flow, and with it the career of the | 
now bedraggled straws and feathers lightly floating | 
on its surface. | 
Of the longest life, no inappreciable portion is | 
irrevocably lost for practical purposes. Of the | 
average life—the life estimated in the tables of the | 
actuary—the life of the mass who have to force | 
their way by dint of brain or muscle, by the con- 
stant waste of “‘ tissue”—what an enormous pro- | 
portion is useless for the real fight of life! | 
Taking the utmost stretch of precocity, we must | 
{ 











T OF TIME. 


strike off fifteen to eighteen years for youth and 
adolescence barren of actual results. Again, sleep, 
an integral part of our existence, forms at least a 
third part of life, towhatever length that may attain. 
Meals, reckoned at the lowest estimate, must con- 
sume some years of enforced and justifiable idleness. 
Another, and least anticipated loss that meets us, 
which, if added up daily, will form some consider- 
able fraction of our working hours, is the time lost 
for us by others—by this man’s negligence, that 
one’s default—culpable or not—and by accidental, 
incidental delay, over which the most assiduous 
can exercise no preventive control. Add to these in- 
evitable reductions, ordinary illnesses, the accumu- 
lated hours of relaxation and recreation necessary 
for keeping the human machine in working order, 
and lastly age, which if not always senile, more or 
less impedes rapidity of thought and action—taking, 
I say, the total sum of all these interregnums, so 
to speak, in a man’s time, unavoidable even to the 
most laborious and virtuous individual, and it will 
be seen that if he gets for the positive business 
of life one fifth or sixth part of his length of days, 
it is as much as can be counted upon with any 
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degree of certainty; so that if we take at arandom 
guess forty-five years as the average duration of a 


life, seven or eight years at the outside is the | 


extent of time in which a man has to battle with 
fortune (in the shape of his fellow-man), and wrest 
from her wealth or power, fame or greatness. 
Seven years! Why, to the ignoble mass it barely 
suffices to learn a handicraft, a “trade within the 
fingers,” whereby to prevent themselves being cast 
upon the parish. To the middle-class man it 
represents all that is given for him to “ make his 
way in the world” and acquire a competence, or 
raise himself into the caste above him. 

Man must indeed “live laborious days” when 
art is so very long and life is sovery short. What 
speed and strength must be given to our limbs; 
what expertness to our hands; what perfection to 
our intellect to achieve success! Fancy the never- 
sleeping intelligent industry of brain and hand in 
search of excellence, when the progress of months 
and years scarcely suffices to attain the rudiments 
of profitable knowledge. 

Where would be the chance of an indolent 
sculptor aiming at the ideal, fancying to rival the 
chefs-d’ceuvre, the Aphrodite of Praxiteles or the 
Olympian Zeus of Phidias, when it had taken 
him seven years to learn how to hold his chisel 
and chip his block into shapely form ? 

“Who is he that hath acquired wealth, that hath 
risen to power, that hath clothed himself with 
honour, that is spoken of in the city with praise, 
and that standeth before the king in his council? 
Even he that hath shut out idleness from his 
hovse, and hath said unto sloth, Thou art mine 
enemy.” 

The conservation and thrift of time, therefore, 
cannot be too early or deeply instilled into the very 
innermost hearts of us. There are few obstacles 
which energy and patient thought cannot conquer, 
and the components of happiness and even wealth 
are within the grasp of nearly all, so that failure 
is generally but another name for positive or 
negative sloth and instability of purpose. But he 
must write with good manly strokes who would 
leave his signature on the tablets of the world in 
his time. 

Perhaps, however, not one in a thousand of 
ordinarily successful persons could methodically 
explain the reasons of his success in life, or give to 
another individual any lucid guidance for following 
the same path, or even knows himself truly the 
causes of his own prosperity. Yet it is a fact that, 
excepting those whose fortunes have come to them 
by inheritance, or by fortuitous concurrence of 
circumstances which men call luck—which, like 
prizes in a lottery, come but seldom, and only to 
fewvw—most who have made either fame or money, 
have done so by a patient utilisation of every 
working moment, by practically working a greater 





number of hours than others, or harder in the 
| same time, which is exactly the same thing in more 
senses than one. For, supposing that a person 
during the day loses by desultory conversation, 
useless loitering over trifles, fits of absent thought, 
forgetfulness of minor but requisite details of the 
work in hand, entailing a going over twice of 
certain operations, and therefore loss of time; or 
by reading of a useless kind, twelve spaces of five 
minutes’ duration each, he has, in fact, lost the 
produce of one hour’s labour. 

But it will be found upon a thorough test, that 
nearer double that time is daily consumed by these 
five causes in the case of most whose action is 
under their own control. 

Now, in all producing work, whether of hand 
or brain, practice and familiarity with the work, 
or rather the exercise of the faculty employed, 
conduces to perfection. This expression seems so 
trite, and is so universally acknorledged, that it 
loses force, but there is more in it than is usually 
recognised, for in proportion as the labour becomes 
more perfect, it becomes more valuable, and thus 
time or practice bears, as it were, a “compound 
interest.” Consequently, loss of time, small or 
great, becomes a double loss in a money point of 
view, @.e., a loss of the produce of the labour, and 
a loss of the increased value of future labour which 
the practice of the craft would have brought during 
the time vacant. 

It may be here objected that the worker must 
ultimately arrive at such manipulative perfection, 
that the limit of productive power must be reached. 
But it must also be pointed out that when this 
takes place a further enlargement of acquisition 
will occur from the increased value of his work by 
good repute ;—just as a painter, doctor, or pleader 
becomes entitled to raise his scale of remuneration 
as from reputation of skill his “business” in- 
creases, and—the extent of time or production being 
confined to certain limits per day—his time or 
productions become more valuable. 

To illustrate this position with the greatest force, 
it is only necessary to calculate by a simple 
arithmetical process, which may be worked out by 
any curious reader, but of which the results alone 
will be here given, the relative earnings within a 
given period—say twenty-one years—of two per- 
sons, beginning equally as to capacity upon some 
unaccustomed employment, remunerative only ac- 
cording to quantity and quality of work produced, 
one of whom loses one hour per day. 

Suppose, then, A and B, having equal capacity at 

' starting, commence together making pins. A losing 
one hour each day of ten hours, makes 27s. per 
week, but B working the full time, will make 30s. 


per week. A’s power of production is increased 


from practice till at the end of twelve months he 
Tn the same manner B, 





can earn 30s. per week. 
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working always the full time, will increase his 
power of production in a greater degree, and in 
addition to the extra quantity of work, will be able 
to obtain slightly more per gross from better 
quality of workmanship, so that he at the end of 
twelve months is able to earn 35s. per week. 
Further, suppose that A has spent the whole of his 
earnings, and that B has spent exactly the same 
amount (as A), at the end of the twelve months B 
will have saved (say) £10, which represents his 
increased earnings (above A),remaining unspent. B 





will then start the second year with £10 in hand and 
during the year will save £13 by spending only the 
same sumas A. This process repeated every year, 
B, investing his savings and the interest of his 
former savings at five per cent. interest at the end 
of each year, will find himself in the twenty-one 
years possessed of £465 9s. 2d., without having 
denied himself one single thing which A hag 
enjoyed, whilst the latter stands in precisely the 
same position as at starting, after twenty-one years 
of labour. (To be concluded). 


PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HAYES, THE LABOURER,” “ GOD’S PARABLE,” ETC. 


, CHAPTER III. 
T was Monday evening when Mrs, Kyrke 
¥ brought Patsy home. 
The following Saturday Patsy was sit- 
ae, ting in Mrs. Wilson’s neat kitchen, It 
aos was rather a chilly, damp evening, and 
i reas the little fire burnt cheerfully, the kettle 
¥iRX~ was singing on the hob, the Dutch clock 
was ticking in the corner, and the room looked 
the picture of comfort. A clean cloth was on the 
table, and Mrs. Wilson was toasting some bread 
before the fire. ‘‘ Father’s” arm-chair was drawn up 
close to it, and his slippers warming in front, “ For,” 
said Mrs. Wilson, “there’s been a sharp shower, 
and as the wind’s in the east, father ’ll be feeling 
the change of weather.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Jem, “it was summer yester- 
day, and now it’s raw and cold.” 

Did Patsy feel any of the coldness or rawness of 
which Jem complained ? 

Oh no, her heart was too brimful of happiness for 
that; her face was bright and beaming with the 
prospect of tea and toast, and she was watching 
Mrs, Wilson very closely, and wondering if she 
might be allowed to make the toast next day. She 
was proudly conscious of being useful too, for she 
had laid the cloth for tea, and arranged the cups and 
saucers, and after tea she would clean the boots 
and knives, and save Jem the trouble. She was 
sure she could do it, for she had watched him 
often. He was going into the village on an errand 
for his mother after tea, and how pleased he would 
be to come home and find it all done. As yet it 
was a secret, locked up in her own breast, and a 
very important one she felt it to be, 

Not a week had passed since that miserable even- 
ing when she thought herself alone in the world, 
and now what a change had come in Patsy’s life! 
How happy she was as she sat there watching Mrs, 
Wilson with affectionate admiration, and nursing a 
large tortoiseshell cat; while feelings, vague indeed, 
but most delightful even in their dawning, were 










rising in her heart, feelings to which we happy 
mortals give the names of “love” and “home.” A 
shadow, however, came over her face as she thought 
of her father. ‘‘Mother never made no toast for 
father; poor father, he never knowed what it was to 
have anice place like this, all so bright and cheerful; 
he could never get a warm, ’cept at the public; them 
cellars is dreadful dull places to live in.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Wilson, pityingly ; “and 
what did you do all day, poor child ?” 

“Oh, mother and me would stand in the street 
begging in the pouring rain and cold, that’s how 
mother got her death; the wind used to drive round 
the corners, and bite us like a mad dog a’most; the 
gin was the only thing as could keep her up, she 
said.” 

Mrs. Wilson was too sad at heart for the suffer- 
ings of this poor woman to say a word. She did not 
even judge her in her heart, or say that drink had 
led to that miserable condition. Perhaps it was 
misery that led to the drink; who can tell? 

«And what did father do ?” asked Jem. 

“Don’t ye know now? Then I won’t tell ye— 
only he had a way of his own o’ making money. 
First he used to beg like mother and me, but he got 
tired o’ that, and then he took to another way. 
Sometimes he’d get a bit of money, and often as not 
he’d spend it in drink, and come home like a raving 
madman. Oh, he’s beat me awful sometimes when 
he’s had a drop too much. And yet I couldn’t help 
crying that night when he run away; you see I'd 
got nobody but him then, and there was times when 
he’d give me a kind word, and say, ‘Patsy, I’m a 
bad father to ye,’ and then I’d have done anything 
for him, only, ye see, there wasn’t nothing as I 
could do. Yes, when he run away I wanted him 
back, cos, ye see, I’d got nobody else; but, oh, I 
don’t want him now; I hope he’ll never, never come 
back no more.” 

“ Don’t say that, Patsy,” said Jem ; “‘ wish that he 
may come back a betterman. You'll be able to make 
a nice home for him if you notice mother’s ways.” 
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“Oh no—oh no! I hope he’ll never come back no 
more. Blows and bruises is hard to bear, and cellars 
is dull places to live in.” 

A firm, quick step, and Wilson appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Aye, mother, this does look comfortable,” he 
said, “it’s cold on the river, the wind’s in the east 
too; and how has the little girl been behaving ?” 

“ Oh, she’s helped me quite nicely to-day.” (Patsy 
had broken a cup in the morning, but Mrs. Wilson 
knew it was from awkwardness, not naughtiness, 
and Patsy’s new friend had the wisdom to distinguish 
between an accident and a fault.) 

“That's right! I’ve been over to Liverpool this 
afternoon, and I’ve brought a present for somebody. 
Who can it be for now, I wonder? Well, I’ll tell 
no stories about it; I’ve got one for each of you, 
there now! Who can guess what they are?” 

“A present for Patsy too!” said Jem with 
delight. 

“A present for me!—oh, how jolly!” cried Patsy 
herself, jumping up and clapping her hands; “ nobody 
never could have believed it, only good things is 
always happening now. I believe the world’s a’most 
turned upside down.” 

“Take care you don’t turn the tea-table upside 
down, child, and see if you can open that bag and 
bring out three parcels.” 

The largest—an oblong brown paper parcel—was 
given to Mrs. Wilson. 

“Oh, John! now you’ve been spending too much 
money on me, and you want a new coat yourself, 
Well, what a beautiful gown to be sure!” 

“Oh, father, what a nice book! I'll read it every 
word to you Patsy,” said Jem, 

Mr. Wilson said he would open Patsy’s parcel him- 
self, for there was something in it which she might 
tear in her eagerness. He opened it slowly and took 
out a beautiful coloured print of the Saviour bless- 
ing little children. 

“There, Patsy, that’s for you, and it’s to be hung 
up on that wall yonder. It’s your very own now 
remember, and I’ll tell you all about it after tea.” 

But tea was scarcely over when they heard a 
knocking at the door, childish voices and laughter 
outside, then a turn at the handle, and eager, merry 
faces peeping in. 

“ May we come in, Mrs. Wilson ?” 

In they came—three of Mrs. Kyrke’s little girls— 
all flushed with excitement, and carrying a little box 
between them. 

“Here are Patsy’s Sunday clothes, and here’s a 
box to keep them in, Mrs, Wilson,” said Miss 
Annie. 

“And I made the frock nearly all myself, at least 
I made the skirt,’ said the second, a little fair- 
haired girl, called Grace. 

“And I made the body and sleeves,” said her elder 
sister; “ Daisy’s too little to sew, you know, but she 


gave a whole shilling out of her money-box to help 
to buy the frock.” 

Dear little Daisy, with her sweet childish dark 
eyes and smiling mouth! She toddled up to Patsy, 
and putting her little hand in hers, said, “T’'ll div oo 
somethin’ too; I’ll div oo a tis.” Then as Patsy 
stooped down to her, the little child put her arms 
round her neck, and gave her what she called a 
* dood ’ug.” 

Patsy never forgot that kiss. When the frock was 
spoiled, and the other things which the box con- 
tained were outgrown, the kiss remained—it lived 
in her memory, and would.live for ever. 

Mrs. Wilson thanked the little girls for their kind- 
ness; as for Patsy, she could not speak, something 
seemed to rise up in her throat and choke her. 

When the children were gone, however, she put 
on her new frock and said she would go and show 
herself to the servants at the Hall. She found them 
all at their tea; and on coming back, thought it 
would be a good opportunity to put in practice her 
project of cleaning the boots and knives for Jem. 
She found them all in an outhouse, and proceeded 
with great eagerness to begin her work. She 
succeeded very well too, and was quite pleased to see 
how bright she could make Miss Daisy’s boots, for 
with heart glowing at the remembrance of the kiss, 
she had singled out that little pair to begin with. 
As she put down the second boot she fancied she 
heard a noise behind her, and turning round ner- 
vously, fearing lest she should be discovered before 
her work was done, in her hurry, poor child, she 
knocked the blacking bottle over with her elbow. 
Oh, the horrid black stuff! how it poured down like 
a bad, malignant stream on her beautiful new frock, 
and changed her bright anticipations into fear and 





dread. 

“ Oh, my frock ! my frock !” she cried. 

“ Oh, you naughty, wicked child!” was the cook’s 
exclamation; “what business have you here? A 
| pretty return, indeed, for all my mistress’s kindness! 

But I said from the first no good will come of it. 
| And so you are trying to steal the boots, are you?” 
| T’m not trying to steal, and you’re a bad woman 
| for saying so, that you are!” roared Patsy, now in a 
i great passion. She had never learnt self-control, 
| and her eyes flashed with fury as she held a knife in 

a threatening manner towards the cook. 

“ Patsy!’ said a gentle voice which recalled her 
| to her better self in a moment, “ Patsy, what are 
| you doing here? Come to me.” It was Mrs. Wilson, 

who, finding the child was absent longer than she 
| considered necessary, had come to look for her. 
| The kind woman soon drew from Patsy the 
| history of the spoiled frock, and instead of scolding 
| her, thanked her very much for the intended kind- 

ness to Jem. But Mrs. Wilson told her that pas- 
sionate anger is a great sin, and must be overcome 
at any cost; “You might have killed cook, Patsy,” 
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she said, “ if you’d thrown the knife at her, and how 
dreadful that would have been.” 

The child’s passion was over now, it had fled at 
the sound of Mrs. Wilson’s gentle voice, and she 
shed tears of real sorrow. 

“Tm afraid it’s no use trying to make me good. 
I’m real bad—born bad and bred bad—and no 
amount of banging or shaking could ever get the 
badness out of me; father’s often said it.” 

“We're all born bad, Patsy.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Wilson, you’re real good, you are, 
and so is Mrs. Kyrke and the young ladies.” 

“They have been very kind to you, Patsy, and 
they have been taught what is right better than you 
have. But you tried to show Jem a kindness, so 
there’s some good in you too, dear,” said Mrs. Wilson 
encouragingly ; “the Wicked One tries to make 
us all bad; but what we have got to do is just to 
fight with him and get the better of him, for God 
means us all to be good.” 

‘How can I get the better of him ?” 

**Do you really want to know, Patsy?” 

** Yes, indeed, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Then I'll tell you presently; but first you must 
hear father’s story, and change your frock, [I’m 
afraid the young ladies will be sadly vexed,” Mrs, 
Wilson added half to herself. 

Patsy was soon seated on a low stool at Wilson’s 
feet, listening to the story of Christ blessing little 
children. 

“Oh dear! I wish he was alive now,” said Patsy. 

“ He is alive,’ replied Wilson. 

“Where does he live ?” 

‘He lives in heaven.” 

“ Ah, it’s too far away for me, then,” said Patsy, 
sighing. ‘I thought at first this was heaven, but 
Mrs. Kyrke says it’s far above the sky, and above all 
the stars; and perhaps after all, it only looks pretty 
because it’s so far away, like Liverpool with the 
lamps. That looks pretty from here, you know.” 

*“No, Patsy, the nearer you get to heaven the more 
beautiful it looks.” 

“How do you know if you have never been 
there?” 

“T’ve heard about it from One who lived there.” 

“Who was that ?” 

“Jesus Christ, the same who took little children 
and blessed them; he lives in heaven, it is his 
Father’s house. But he left it and came down to 
earth because he loves us so. And he taught us all 
we know about heaven, and how to get there.” 

“ How can we get there ?”’ 

By leaving off our bad ways through Ged’s help; 
we can’t take them into heaven with us, no more 
than you could take your dirt and rags into the 
great house yonder. Do you want to be good, 
Patsy ?” ; 

“Yes, oh yes, indeed I do.” 
“‘Then kneel down and say these words, ‘ Pray, 








Jesus, make me good and fit me for heaven. Amen. 
Say them every day, for Jesus can hear you, though 
you cannot see him.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Wilson, when Patsy’s prayer 
was ended, “I'll tell you a verse out of the Bible, 
and to-morrow you shall learn it off by heart; 
‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. Draw 
nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you,’ To 
resist the devil means to conquer him, to get the 
better of him. You asked me just now how you 
could get the better'of your bad tempers. Well, I’ll 
tell you one thing you should do this night before 
you go to bed: you ought to ask cook’s pardon for 
speaking to her as you did.” 

The expression of the child's face changed in a 
moment. 

“ She’s a wicked, wicked woman, and I hate her!” 
said she, clenching her fists as she spoke. No one 
made any reply, but Patsy, looking round, saw 
disappointment and sadness on the faces of those 
whom she was learning to love. After a few 
minutes she got up from her stool, and went to Mrs. 
Wilson’s side. Taking her hand in both her own, 
and looking up into her face very penitently she 
said, “T’ll do it; I'll do what you want me to do, 
but please come with me.” 

So they went together; Patsy was so subdued in 
manner that even the cook relented towards her, and 
wondered what magic Mrs, Wilson had used to 
soften that terrible child: it was the magic of 
kindness. (To be continued.) 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

14. Upon what incident in the life of Peter was 
the report founded “that the Gentiles also had re- 
ceived the word of God?”’ 

15. Quote a passage from one of the historical 
books of the Old Testament in which the term 
* anointed” is applied to the patriarchs. 

16. “Cloven tongues” are mentioned only once in 
Scripture. In connection with what event? 

17. Give the occasions on which the Sadducees, 
after the ascension, showed themselves bitter oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of the resurrection. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 16, 

1, Hazael (1 Kings xix. 15). 

2. (1) In Sichem, where the Lord appeared to 
him (Gen. xii. 7). (2) On Mount Bethel (Gen. xii. 
8). (3) In the plain of Mamre (Gen. xiii. 18). 
(4) On Mount Moriah (Gen. xxii. 9). 

8. When he was sent down to Antioch with 
Paul, Barnabas, and Silas (Acts xv. 22). 

4, Prov. xxvi. 11; 2 Peter ii. 22. 

5. Matt. villi. 10; xxvii. 54. Acts x, 1—7; 
XXVii. 3, 43), 

6. “He wept and made supplication” (Hos. 
xii, 4). 
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“The Government inspectors were to visit every house’’—p. 50. 
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ARAB SUPERSTITIONS.—I. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” “ DE PROFUNDIS,” ETC. ETC. 
OTWITHSTANDING the fatalism which | with any calamity or loss, there are really few 
forms so prominent a feature in the Mo- | 
hammedan religion, and the habitual use of the 


religious sects who place greater reliance in the 


| protective power of charms and amulets than 
words “It is written,” when they are threatened | the followers of the Prophet. This is especially 
VOL, VIII. 
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remarkable among the uneducated Arab popula- 
tion of Egypt, who seem to consider that any 
sickness or misfortune liable to befall them, may 
be averted by tne use of some particular charm, 


in which they place implicit trust, although they | 


appear to reject as ineffectual all supplication or 
prayer to the Deity for protection. 

On the occasion of a visit we lately made to 
Egypt, our attention was first called to the ex- 
cessive superstition of the lower class of the 
Mohammedan population of that country, by the 
behaviour of a woman with an infant in her arms, 


who had for some time been importuning a | 


European lady with me for alms. 
could not obtain her wish, she became excessively 
impertinent in her manner, and doubtless her 
language was no better—though, fortunately per- 
haps, we could not understand it, as she was 
speaking at the time in Arabic. At last,the lady, 
irritated beyond endurance at the annoyance she 


Finding she 


was receiving, threatened her in French with a | 
| men, from Clot Bey to the present Burguieres 


complaint to the police, and by way of giving 


greater emphasis to her words, pointed with her | 
forefinger at her tormentor. The woman’s manner 
changed in a moment; she uttered a terrified cry, | 


and covering her baby’s face with a portion of her 
ragged blue dress, she hurried away as rapidly as 
possible. Greatly surprised, we inquired of the 
dragoman who accompanied us the meaning of 
her behaviour. He told us that when the lady 
pointed at the woman with her finger, she imagined 


: 1 | 
her words contained some malediction on her 


baby, and as they believe implicitly in the power 
of a malevolent person inflicting misfortune on an 
infant by the act of pointing, she had borne her 
child away to avoid any misfortune which might 
arise from the presumed imprecation of the lady 
falling on it. He went on to state that, in all 
probability, the woman and her baby had not about 
them any charm against the effect of the evil eye, 
which, in its way, is even more dreaded than the 
act of pointing, when a person utters an impre- 
cation on another. 

Although this superstition of the evil eye is 





nearly as common among the Greeks as it is with | 
the Mohammedans, the former content themselves | 


with one charm, generally a piece of coral,- which 
they hang round their neck. 
Arabs, however, have many, each protective in 
its way against some particular dreaded misfor- 
tune. 


The Egyptians and | 


And not only are human beings subject to | 


its influence, but the lower animals and inanimate | 


A Cairo Arab never builds his 
mud house without placing several white or red 
marks of a large outspread hand beside the door, 
and on different parts of the wall: 


objects as well. 


considers it safe for his wife and family to enter; 
otherwise, it is impossible to tell what misfortunes 
might befall them. 


This done, he | 












One day we noticed, fixed over a gateway leading 
to the stables in the yard of a man who let out 
carriages and donkeys for hire, the stuffed skin of 
an enormous crocodile. At first we imagined it wag 
merely as a sign, such as we used to have over the 
old English shops, but. we were informed that our 
conclusion ‘was incorrect, as nothing had so strong 
an effect in keeping the evil eye off horses and 
donkeys in the stables as the skin of the crocodile, 
And here again a peculiarity ought to be noticed; 
the larger the crocodile, the greater its effect in 
keeping off the evil eye. 

Another charm of astounding power is a gold 
Venetian sequin of a particular coinage; unfor- 
tunately, we forget the exact date. This charm is 
particularly effective with babies, and is generally 
sewn either at the top of their caps, or hung round 
their necks—as a rule, the former. It is imagined 
to prevent that great curse cf Egypt, ophthalmia, 
and allows them to set at defiance the absurd(?) 
regulations introduced by the French medical 


Bey, which insist on babies being washed before 


they are six months old. 

It was many years before the Arab women could 
be induced to admit the advantages of vaccination, 
notwithstanding every few years the small-pox 
decimated the city of Cairo, and then left a large 
portion of the remaining population blind or dis- 
figured for life. ‘The women maintained, and their 
husbands agreed with them, that the charms in 
use possessed a far greater protective power than 
the vaccine matter, and did not in any manner 
interfere with the domestic arrangements of their 
households, of which, in common with all other 
Mohammedan nations, they are exceedingly tena- 
cious. 

The history of the introduction of vaccination 
among the Egyptian Arabs is worthy of noting. 
It was first practised in Cairo under the .vice- 
royalty of Mahomet Ali, on the advice of Clot 
Bey, and a law was passed ordering the infant 
population to be vaccinated. The Copts sub- 
mitted quietly enough to the law, but the Mo- 
hammedan population almost rose in arms against 
it. As they dreaded, however. tis anger of the 
Viceroy, they tock every possible means to avoid 
it, by keeping their children strictly within their 
houses, and screening them from #h« eyes of the 
Government inspectors, by every way in their 
power. This state of things continued for some 
two or three years, when a threatened visitation 
of small-pox coming under the notice of Clot 
Bey, he appealed to Mahomet Ali for permission 
to carry out the law for vaccination in a more 
stringent manner. This request was immediately 
granted and an order given that the Government 
inspectors were to visit every house for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether there resided init any 
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shildren or adults who had not been vaccinated. | 
Here, indeed, was a terrible infraction of all Moham- | 
medan ideas of the sanctity of home. Not only | 
were the inspectors, on applying at the different 
houses, soundly abused, but they were threatened 
with personal chastisement, should they ever again 
attempt, contrary to the will of the head of the | 
family, to cross a Mohammedan threshold. <A | 
further application was made by Clot Bey to the | 
Viceroy for protection for the inspectors, and | 
Mahomet issued an ccict, expressing his strong 
displeasure at the insubordination shown by his | 
subjects, and informing them that if he had any 
further cause of complaint, he should take stringent 
measures to punish the offenders. 

The Viceroy’s new edict seemed to be as in- | 
effectual as the former. Some sanitary inspectors 
attempting to enter a house in one of the densely- 
populated quarters of the town, were attacked by 
the men and severely beaten, the life of one of their 
number being despaired of. News of the occur- 
rence was immediately forwarded to Mahomet Ali. 
Though holding dearly at heart the welfare of his 
subjects, and striving with great energy to do all 
he could for their benefit, his reforms were upon 
occasion carried out in a manner somewhat too 
“Turkish” for our European ideas of municipal | 
government. One fine morning the locality in| 
which the affray took place was found to be sur- 
rounded by soldiers, while their commander, 
accompanied by the head of the- police and three 
executioners, commenced searching for those who 
had been implicated in the riot. Though the 
evidence appears to have been somewhat confused, 
three suspected persons were hung on the spot, 
while a score of others received so severe a basti- 
nado on the soles of their feet, that they were fain 


to crawl on their hands and knees out of the 
presence of the commander of the troops. 
Objectionable as the proceeding of the Viceroy 
may seem to our English ideas, it had a great 
moral effect on the Arab population of Cairo, and 
not the slightest further opposition was offered to 
vaccination. Towmni (or dispensaries) were esta- 
blished for the purpose of vaccinating the children, 
so that for the future it would be unnecessary to 
visit in the houses. To these towmni the women 


| flocked with their babies in considerable numbers. 


Still the superstitious objection existed. Every 
Arab woman who brought her child to be vacci- 
nated had sewn on some part of its dress (generally 


| the cap) the mysterious sequin, which the infant 


wore till it had recovered from the operation. The 


‘coin was then lent to some other woman for her 
| child, and so on—possibly till the present day. 


Bui another superstitious element arose in the 
performance of vaccination, and one which in a 


| short time not only did away with all objection, 


but the Arab women in Cairo, and from different 


| parts for many miles in the desert, came in crowds 


to the towmni to have their children vaccinated. 
When the child was completely-cured, a written 
certificate (generally in French), was given to the 
mother, stating that the operation had terminated 


_ satisfactorily. The mothers, not one among them 


knowing one letter from another even in Arabic, 
conceived the idea that the writing of the certifi- 
cate contained a charm against the evil eye; 
and armed with this, they were not only perfectly 
satisfied with vaccination, but considered it cheaply 
bought by the inconvenience their children had 
been subjected to, though they locked upon the 
operation itself with perfect indifference. 
(To be concluded.) 








CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORLD.—II. 


“ Arise, O God, maintain thine own cause: remember how the foolish man blasphemeth thee daily.”—Ps. lexiv. 23, 


subject, I endeavoured to give some 
faint idea of man’s position in 
creation. I pointed out that, though 
he held the highest position amongst 
God’s creatures, he was yet the one who is most | 
out of harmony with the purposes of God, and 
has lost most of all the natural beauty of his | 
creation. I suggested that there are two kinds | 
of beauty, the merely passive beauty of physical | 
form, such as is that of inanimate Nature, and 
the higher beauty of usefulness, even the beauty 
of rightly discharging the duties and the offices 
of that position in which we are placed. Both of 
these beauties I pointed out have been lost by 
man’s sin. The perfect beauty of form is destroyed 





by that heritage of sickness and suffering which 
has been handed down to us, and that the beauty 
of usefulness has been destroyed is evidenced by 
the fact that we none of us are able to give any 
satisfactory answer to the question as to how we are 
severally discharging the duties of our position. 
This question I had only space to apply to one 
class of society—viz., to those who have been en- 
dowed by God with large possessions and large 
opportunities of good; and I pointed out how the 
careless, thoughtless, godless lives of many of the 
rich are a continuous manifestation of the godless- 
ness of the age, a continuous echo of the ery of 
David, that God would himself arise and maintain 
his own cause, considering how these foolish men 
blaspheme his name daily. 
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But it is necessary that we ask this question, as 
to the maintenance of God’s cause and the fulfil- 
ment of the duties of our position in God’s sight, 
not only of the rich man, or the learned, the 
millionaire, or the man of science, the theologian, 
or the physician; of these indeed, with their great 
opportunities, great results are expected—but it 
is necessary that we ask the question also of those 
great middle classes who make up the bulk of a 
nation, and who represent, in numbers and in 
power, its greatest strength. Of us it is asked, as 
of men who have received a smaller, but none 
the less real share of God’s gifts—of us it is 
asked, how far we are falling short of the position 
which God has given us to fill, and marring by our 
shortcomings the harmony of his creation. It is 
possible that we may have avoided the grosser 
sins; listlessness and idleness and waste may have 
no charms for us. We may, on the contrary, be 
thrifty and painstaking—striving, as we call it, to 
get on in the world, and to make for ourselves a 
name, and a position greater than has been ours 
by birth. Let it not be supposed that such aims 
are to be depreciated, or such objects slighted. 
Rather let every commendation be bestowed on 
him who strives to rise, rather than to descend. 
But let us not forget the dangers of our position. 
Having this ambition in mind, it may be perhaps— 
nay, it often is, that we forget all else, and that the 
one desperate struggle after wealth or position or 
respectability becomes of paramount importance, 
beside which all else is forgotten. The claims of 
our poor, of our parish, of our church, the claims 
of God himself, become as nothing by the side of 
the claims of that society which we seek to gain. 
Ay, and it has even happened that the claims of 
honesty itself have been forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the social struggle. Isthere not a danger, 
too, amongst us of unkindness and illiberality? 
Is it not often the case that they who have won 
what they have by their own personal exertions, 
are the least willing to part with any portion of 
it, and saying, perhaps, that they have won what 
they have got by sheer hard work, are inclined to 
spend it upon their own pleasure? Yet, who art 
thou, O man, who sayest that thou hast won 
anything for thyself? Who gave thee the health, 
the strength, the intellect, the application? With- 
out these where hadst thou been, and what had 
thy life been but a miserable failure? And dost 
thou think that thou owest no gratitude for these P 
Out upon the thought that the best, and the 
bravest, and the strongest amongst us can win 
anything by himself alone, and does not owe his 
tribute of thanks and praise to the God who 
giveth all. 

And is there not amongst us, too, a danger of 
unkind, uncharitable, unchristian feeling? Is there 
not an inclination amongst us to impute bad 











motives, instead of good? to tax this man, who 
is striving to carry out some good, with self. 
interest, and that man with the love of praigse— 
not to believe in anything that is good and noble 
and truly Christian, but always to seek for 
some hidden motive? I fear that if there be any 
amongst us who are harbouring such thoughts as 
these, it is because there is very little in us which 
is in harmony with these holy deeds, and we our- 
selves have no sympathy with them because we 
ourselves have no capacity for them. Let us strive 
then to rid ourselves of these stains, these blots 
upon the beauty of God’s creation. Let us en- 
deayour by his gracious help to realise that which 
alone can bring us back into harmony with his 
creation, even the perfect discharge of the duties 
of that position in which it has pleased him tc 
place us. 

There is yet a third class of which it is ne. 
cessary to ask how far they are fulfilling the 
duties of their position, or marring the beauty of 
God’s world. And let us speak with all tender- 
ness of the shortcomings of our poor. Let us 
chide, with all the severity of which we are 
capable, the sins and the shortcomings of the rich 
and the well-educated. Let us think twice ere 
we condemn unheard the vices of the poor. Upon 
us there has been spent all the care of anxious 
parents, all the costly influence of school, and 
of a sound religious education; and woe be to us 
if these advantages be thrown away. But how 
different is their responsibility upon whom there 
have been poured forth none of these blessings, 
who have had to struggle almost unaided against 
all the evil influences of home and early life, and 
have grown up in an atmosphere of being such as 
we can scarcely conceive! Let us not wonder, 
if from them to whom little is given, little is ex- 
pected, and if God’s great mercy place them in an 
altogether different scale of judgment from us, to 
whom he has given so much. But let us none 
the less be sure of this—that sin and wickedness 
and crime, though they be in some cases more 
leniently judged than in others, are none the less 
a blot upon God’s creation ; are none the less to 
be laid to the charge of those who have the power, 
but not the will to do something to alleviate 
them. 

After nearly nineteen hundred years of Chris- 
tianity we still must answer thus the questions I 
have suggested. From rich and poor alike there 
still must come the confession of our falling away 
in deed and thought from the image of God, of our 
utter failure to do that which is good in his sight, 
or to fill that place in his creation which he has 
assigned to us. Is it then possible that there is 
something wrong with Christianity? Is it possible 
that God’s great purpose in sending his Son into 
the world has failed in gaining its desired object? 
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Is it not too surely the case that the fault lies in 
ourselves, and that we ourselves are the cause of 
all this sin, because our Christianity lies, in most 
cases, only on the surface, and fails to reach down 
deep into the very heart of our being ? 

Remember how vastly different was the Chris- 
tianity of the first ages ere the warmth of that 
great personal love to Christ had been suffered to 
cool. The-philosophers of old had striven to re- 
generate their disciples by devotion to a principle; 
the Platonist had exhorted men to imitate God; 
the Stoic had bidden them follow reason; but it 
was reserved for Christianity to present to the 
world an ideal, a character, a person—a man like 
unto ourselves, who, through all the changes of 
eighteen centuries, has inspired the hearts of his 
devoted followers with an impassioned love; has 
shown himself capable of acting on all ages, 
nations, temperaments, and conditions; has not 
only set forth in himself the highest pattern of a 
virtuous, a noble, a self-sacrificing life, but has 
been himself the strongest incentive to its imita- 
tion; and has exercised upon mankind so deep an 
influence, that it may be truly said that the record 
of those three brief years of active life has done 
more to soften, to civilise, and to regenerate man- 
kind than all the disquisitions of philosophers 
and all the exhortations of moralists. He has 
been himself the wellspring and “the fount of 
whatever is best and purest in the Christian life. 
Amid all the sins and failings, amid all the priest- 
craft and persecution and fanaticism that have 
defaced the Church, it has preserved in its sacred 
writings, untainted and undefiled, the character of 
its Founder, and has preserved in that an undying 
principle of regeneration for mankind. And the 
power of love which that character can inspire 
and maintain has been manifested in the most 
heroic pages of Christian martyrdom, in the most 
pathetic pages of Christian resignation, in the 
most tender pages of Christian charity ; and where 


the simple sense of duty had been powerless to | 


cast any check over the bad passions, or to nerve 
to all endurance the failing hearts of men, there 
the sense of personal Jove to Christ has checked 
the wildest impulse, and has nerved the weakest 


arm, and has exhibited before the wondering 
gaze of man the most marvellous spectacles of 
endurance and fortitude which the world has 
ever seen. 

Would that. our Christianity now were some- 
thing more on a par with that; would that there 
were in it more vitality, more energy, more 
strength. God has pleaded with us in the person 
of his Son. He has arisen and come down upon 
earth to maintain his own cause. He has given 
us a Saviour, a Redeemer, a Leader whom others 
before us have dared to follow even unto the 
death. And we are content nowadays to let our 
Christianity become nothing but a name; to let 
our love to Christ be nothing but a fiction; and 
our work for him, our maintenance of his cause, 
nothing but a dream! God grant, oh! reader, that 
you and I may learn to make our religion some- 
thing more than that. 

Look around you—upon the world, the society, 
the church youlivein. Ask yourselves what power 
is there here which is being put forth on God’s 
behalf; what power is there which is not being 
used in the service of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil: and then ask, in the sad dejection which 
will not fail to come on you: “Hath God for- 
gotten to be gracious? Is he not maintaining 
his own cause in the world?” And then there 
will come to you, as to the despairing prophet of 
old, the gracious assurance: “ Yet have I left me 
seven thousand men that have not bowed the 
knee to Baal.” And you will be of that little 
leaven, which is yet at work maintaining the 
cause of God, and leavening the whole lump; 
and casting in your lot with that little band, 
which still is ready to do and dare—ay, even 
to die in their Master’s service, you will learn 
to know how God is still working in the world, 
and drawing it to himself by the power of the 
cross of Christ; and you will dare, not only to 
come to that cross yourself, and to hold fast by 
it, but to point others thither also, and so to take 
| your part and share in your Master’s work, in , 
| hastening on the kingdom of Christ on earth, in 
| setting forth his glory, and helping forward the 
| salvation of all men. 
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THE CAPTIVE—THE SORROWS OF EXILE. 


We BOUT the time that Rome was begin- 
ning to rise to eminence and power 
among the nations, a hundred and 
fifty years after the building of the 
city, great changes were taking place 
in the plains of Nineveh and the valley of the 
Euphrates. Indications had been given of the 





transference of the government of the world from 
the East, where it had long been, to the West, 
where it still remains. The seat of the Assyrian 
Empire had passed from Nineveh to Babylon; and 
the two dominions were united into one mighty 
realm, the capital of which was Babylon. 

At the timg when the history of Babylon begins, 
| Nebuchadnezzar was king of the united dominion. 
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This monarch is called Nebuchadrezzar inJeremiah 
and Ezekiel. By him Jerusalem was besieged and 
Judah conquered in the reign of Jehoiakim, and 
the flower of the Jewish nation began to be led 
into their seventy years’ captivity. There were 
suttéssive deportations of the Jews, and the last 
does not appear to have been accomplished until 
the reign of Jehoiachin (2 Chron. xxxvi. 10), seven 
or eight years after the captivity of Daniel. 
Rather more than 600 years before the coming 


of Christ, a large concourse of people, with horses | 


and camels, and a great quantity of baggage, might 
have been seen crossing the Assyrian desert, 
and slowly advancing eastward to the banks 
of the Euphrates. Strabo, the ancient gco- 
grapher (“‘ Geog.” XVI. ix. 28), indicates that even 
at that early period there were on the road 
owners of camels who kept resting-places well 
supplied with water from cisterns, or brought 
from a distance. As the caravan stops to en- 
camp at one of these resting-places we may draw 
near to survey it more narrowly. While the bag- 
gage camels are being unloaded and the tents 
pitched, we can see in the midst of the company a 
group of youths of from fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age, of different mien and attire from the 
men who mostly are active in the work of encamp- 
ment. There is something about their appearance 
which indicates that they are captives, but not 
mnder much restraint. They are carefully attended 
to, and servants wait upon them with such pro- 
visions and comforts as in journeying through the 
desert can be supplied. Several of them are of 
noble and princely bearing; and among them 
might be recognised Daniel and his companions 
—Jewish youths on their way from Jerusalem 
to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar had selected them 
to adorn his own capital, as living monuments 
of the triumph which he had won, and to be as 
hostages there, for the fealty and allegiance to his 
authority of the noble families in Judea to which 
they belonged. 

No people in the world had a more attractiv 
country than the Jews, although it was small. It 
was a land flowing with milk and honey, rich’in 
variegated scenery of hill and dale, and abundant in 
fertility—a delightsome and a pleasant land, so tha 
its very mountains and rocks, its running brooks 
and fertile plains, made it dear to its inhabitants. 
No country in the world had such a history. It 
was full of interest as the land which had been 
promised to their fathers, and their entrance on 
its possession, with all that God had done for them 
under Moses and Joshua and the Judges, could 
never pass from their annals as a nation or their 
memories as a people. No country in the world 
had such associations and memories. Every 
mountain in it and every plain was connected with 
some manifestation of the Divine power and glory. 


By the banks of the Kishon Deborah sang; in 
the plains of Philistia Samson had made himself 
famous; on the uplands of Beersheba and amid the 
oaks of Mamre the patriarchs had meditated and 
prayed; in the fields of Bethlehem David had fed 
his father’s flocks, and in the valley of Elah had 
| slain the mighty representative of his country’s 
common foe; on the top of Carmel Elijah had 
triumphed over the priests of Baal, and at the base 
of Gilboa Gideon, with his little band, had routed 
the hosts of Midian. Not a grove, nor a valley, nor 
| a hillside in that land that had not, in prophet’s 
voice, or poet’s song, or patriot’s prowess, yielded 
| its contribution to the interest of its history, so ag 
to bind its people in strongest love to the country 
of their nativity. Yet from this land these youths 
| were torn, and were on their way to avery different 
region, and to a city very different from Jerusalem, 
the city of their solemnities. It must indeed have 
been a painful separation. 

3ut why this expatriation? The reply may be 
twofold, as we look at the matter on the human 
or the Divine side. From the former point of view 
it was the doing of Nebuchadnezzar, the result of 
his ambition and power. In the reign of Josiah, 
Pharaoh Necho, the King of Egypt, applied for a 
passage through Judah’s land to the dominions of 
the Assyrian monarch, with whom he was then at 
war. Josiak could not well allow this, seeing he 
was himself at that very time tributary to Babylon. 
The King of Egypt resisted the denial and set out 
to force a passage. Josiah met him at Megiddo at 
the foot of Carmel, and in seeking to oppose his 
progress fell on the battle-field (2 Chron. xxxv.). 
Pharaoh then marched on Jerusalem, and the Jews 
became subject to him. Upon this Nebuchad- 
nezzar invaded Judah, retook the territory which 
had been taken by Pharaoh, and made Jehoiakim 
Josiah’s successor, and his people submissive again 
to Babylon. Then he carried away some of the 
scions of the first families of the land, with a great 
number of the most valuable of the vessels used 
in the Temple service and ceremonial. This was 
the beginning of the Babylonian captivity—the 
firstfruits of that sad vintage of trial which left the 
vine of Judah bare. 

But on the Divine side, this expatriation was 
clearly the visitation of God on the Jews on account 
of their idolatry and sin. They had been ofttimes 
forewarned of the consequences of such conduct 
—had been warned of it even as early in their 
history as the days of Moses (Lev. xxvi. 31— 
34; Deut. xxviii. 36, 37). This very captivity into 
which these noble youths were now going had 
been threatened (Jer. xxv. 11), and as they had 
neglected all warning, the threatening was begin- 
| ning to receive its fulfilment. Thus God makes 
| the wrath of man to praise him, and the ambition 
of princes to do his bidding. His purposes are 
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accomplished by the sad woes of the battle-field, 
and by the desolations wltich follow in the track of 
an invading host. It was by the will of God in 
righteous retribution that the best of the Jewish 
nation were now led away into captivity, and the 
Holy City and its splendid Temple reduced to 
ruins. We can but inadequately conceive what 
this enforced separation from home and country 
involved to them. 
Daniel was a youth, probably about seven- | 
teen or eighteen years of age, when he and his | 
companions arrived at Babylon. The Assyrian | 
sculptures, brought to light by Mr. Layard, bear 
much on the subject of expatriation and the treat- 
ment of exiles. The first series of removals from 
Palestine to Assyria of the people of the ten tribes | 
of Israel were effected by the armies of the very | 
nation whose monuments have been discovered 
among the ruins of Nineveh; and the subsequent 
removal of Judah to Babylon must have been in | 
many respects like them. To Daniel and his 
fellows the first sight of Babylon must have been 
an astonishment. It was then doubtless the first 
city of the world. Having been recently enlarged, 
its spaciousness and splendour were unrivalled. 
It was built on the banks of the river Euphrates, 
which, flowing from the north-west to the south- 
east, divided it into two unequal parts. The walls 
of Babylon constituted a square, each side of which 
was about fifteen miles in extent, so that the whole 
girth of the city was sixty miles. The walls were 
about eighty feet in thickness, three hundred 
and fifty feet high, and surrounded by a wide and 
deep moat. Twenty-five streets traversed the city 
in one direction, and twenty-five more crossed 
these at right angles. On each side at the ends of 
the streets were twenty-five gates of solid brass, 
and between every two gates there were four 
towers as additional fortifications on the walls. 
The banks of the- river in its course through the 





city were defended by walls which rose from the 
bed of the stream, and gates of brass guarded the 


entrances to the streets on either side. Canals and | 


artificial lakes carried off the waters of the river 


when it overflowed, and preserved the city from | 


inundations. It is evident that the vast space 
within the walls could not have been entirely 
covered with houses. According to ancient history, 


there were gardens, parks, .ficlds, and orchards | 


throughout the city. In the centre, and supposed 
to have been erected on the unfinished tower of 
Babel, arose the mighty temple of Belus, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had completed in the form of a 
pyramid, and raised to the height ofa furlong. A 
single bridge of great beauty and ingenious con- 
trivance was thrown across the river, and at either 
end of it a splendid palace was reared. Among 
all the wonders of Babylon, however, the hanging 
gardens were probably the greatest. The site of 





the city was naturally flat, and in order to gratify 
the wish of the queen for elevated groves, the king 
caused an artificial mound or hill to be formed, 
with terraces raised one above another to a great 
height, and planted with trees of various kinds, 
whose foliage might refresh the eye and afford 
shade from the noontide heat. From the summit 
of this elevation could be obtained the fullest 


| and best view of the entire city; and doubtless 


it was on beholding from this point of view its 
magnificence and extent that Nebuchadnezzar 
said, “Is not this great Babylon that I have 


| built for the house of the kingdom, by the might 


of my power, and the honour of my majesty?” 
(Dan. iv. 30.) 

To this city of splendour and paganism Daniel 
and his companions were brought—to the very 
palace of the king. It was the policy of that 
monarch to incorporate with his own subjects the 
chief nobles, the most expert artificers, and the 
wisest men of the countries which he conquered. 
Hence we are not to think of these young Jewish 
exiles in Babylon as we think of their ancestors in 
Egypt under the Pharaohs. Their circumstances 
were very different. Captives taken in war were 
free to follow their severab pursuits, and to enrich 
themselves by their exertions, but not allowed to 
leave the country. The Jews became naturalised, 
and known as worshippers of the God of heaven; 
they were permitted the exercise of their own 
religion as far as it could be observed away from 
Jerusalem, “the city of fhe Great King.” 

To Daniel and his companions special favour 
seems to have been shown. As the comeliest and 
cleverest of the youthful exiles they were selected 
for education and training in the royal palace. 
Daniel received the high-sounding but heathenish 
name of Belteshazzar, which means “he whom 
Bel favours ;” a sorry exchange for Daniel, which 
means “ God is my judge.” Bel was the great god 
of the Babylonians, and was worshipped as the 
source of all power and blessing. Amid such 
scenes of luxury, idolatry, and licentiousness as 
prevailed in Babylon, the more devout and pious 
that Daniel was, the deeper would be the sorrows ot 
exile. The fear of the God of Israel was in his heart, 
and with a firm mind and an amiable disposition, 
generous and open-hearted, his position in Babylon, 
and especially in the palace, must have been one 
of much trial. Away from the pure worship of the 
God of his fathers—away from his dear country, 
where everything would have reminded him of 
his duty to Jehovah—away from the happy in- 
fluences of his home, and surrounded by idolatry 
and sin, his heart must have often been sad and 
his spirit depressed as he thought of Jerusalem 
and its desolation. Doubtless amid sights so novel 
and sceres so varied there was much in Babylon 
to attract his attention and captivate his senses, 
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but much to disturb his peace and endanger his | roam, cannot be forgotten. Circumstances over 
soul. In many important respects he could no| which they have no control lead many from the 
longer follow the customs of his nation, nor the home of their childhood, and though not into 
requirements of his religion; and as a youth there | exile such as Daniel’s, yet to a separation which 
was fear lest the environments, social and secular, ' brings sorrow to them. Others voluntarily, and 
which were now around him might lead him away | from a legitimate ambition to make their way in 
from the worship of his God and make him forget | this world, leave their native village for a wider 


the Divine lessons learnt in his boyhood at home. | sphere of action in the crowded city, or in the 
distant colony. Amid the marts of commerce and 


Many a time, doubtless, was he to be found among | 

those who sat down and wept by the waters of| the emporiums of fashion, or far away over the 

Babylon, when they thought upon Zion, and who! sea on the bleak uplands of Canada or the wide 

felt they could not sing the Lord’s songs in a wastes of Australia, they call to mind the inmates 
of their home, and think of parents, brothers, and 


foreign land (Ps. cxxxvii.). Sometimes, too, he 
would try to solace his soul under the sorrows of sisters once happy and united there. Others, alas! 








exile by the sacred sentiment, “ If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” 


But he encouraged himself in the God of his! 
fathers as his God, and was sustained so as to ‘ise | 
to a life of honour, influence, and usefulness. | 

These words will doubtless fall under the eye of | 
For such, indeed, | 
and for their good especially, we seek to trace the | 


many a young man from home. 


steps of Daniel’s history. From home! Why! 


Home! the very word has ties, associations, en- | action. 
dearments peculiar to itself, which, wherever we | 


have banished themselves from the parental roof 
by sin. As prodigal children, they have spurned 
a mother’s love and resisted a father’s prayers, 
and are now often found amid the haunts of dissi- 
pation, a prey to vice. Yet even from their eyes 
the thought of home may at times provoke a tear, 
as they think of early happiness and innocence: 
there. Would that the thought were followed by 
the prodigal’s resolve, and carried as his was into 
“T will arise and go unto my father.” 
James Spence, D.D. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TEMPTATION. 


“3 drearily for Ralph. As 

Mr. Douglas kept no horse 

for his boys to ride, al- 

though with his income 

he could easily have af- 

\ forded them this indulgence, 

cricket had always been 

Ralph’s chief amusement and resource 

during the summer holidays. Larl- 

borough, the village near which his 

father’s house was situated, could boast 

of an excellent club, and there were 

enough gentlemen’s sons from various 

public schools at home for the holidays to admit of 
organising an occasional grand match like the one 
which had recently been played at Alton. Debarred 
from cricket, Ralph had no congenial pursuit to 
occupy his leisure time, and although Christie did 
his best to throw himself into his brother’s plans, 
yet being a boy of weak and delicate frame, he soon 
grew too tired to keep pace with the violent exercise 
in which Ralph delighted. So that day by day 





Ralph began to fret more and more bitterly at his 


L. HOPE. 


father’s prohibition; and day by day he recalled 
with more and more intensity his own hasty words, 
“Well, papa, I call that unjust.” And so step 
by step he was led to ask himself the distinct 
question, “Need I be so very particular about 
not playing, merely because my father forbids 
it?” He was naturally docile and obedient, and 
the moral sense of his clear conscience was very 
strong; yet now his heart began to swell so 
violently against his father’s unkindness, and his 


| inclination pleaded so strongly against what he 


felt to be his duty, that there was every danger 
that this temptation would become too powerful 
for him to resist. And his difficulty in resisting it 
was increased by his father’s continued ungracious- 
ness of manner and want of consideration towards 
him. The breach between them, “ the little rift 
within the lute,” was continually widening, as 
every breach does: inevitably widen when there 
is no attempt to mend it. Ralph naturally did 
without heart the daily tasks exacted from him; . 
and Mr. Douglas, more and more displeased at 
his listlessness and want of progress, indulged 
himself without limit in cold sarcasms or stern - 
rebukes. 

Mrs. Douglas deeply felt this state of things, 
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and united with Christie in endeavouring both to 
mitigate Mr. Douglas’s angry feelings, and to 
relieve Ralph’s vexation and weariness. 
Douglas had learnt by experience that any direct 
interference on her part was always received with 


displeasure, and generally did more harm than | 


good. Christie so completely monopolised his 
father’s affection, that she thought his intercession 
on behalf of his brother might be made with more 
effect; and when one day he asked her whether 
papa would ever allow Ralph to play cricket again, 
she suggested to him that he should ask his father 
himeelf. 

Accordingly the next day little Christie mastered 
his lessons with even more than his usual accuracy 
and taste, and succeeded in delighting his father 
so thoroughly by a very spirited and promising 
set of Latin verses, that, after lunch, he plucked 
up courage to say, “Papa, will you grant me a 
great favour?” 

“Yes, my boy, certainly; for I know you won’t 


Mrs. | 
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| from Ralph’s lips, checked by a sudden frown from 
his father; and it was in vain for Christie to con- 
tinue his gentle pleading. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you, Christie; but I 
cannot allow it yet,” said Mr. Douglas, as he patted 
him on the head and left the room. 

“There,” said Ralph, bitterly, “that’s just it, 
He’s sorry to disappoint you, Christie, who are 
the favourite, and have never been forbidden to 
do what you like; but he doesn’t a bit mind dis- 
appointing me.” 

Christie knew how sore a subject this was with 
Ralph; and it had been one of his most constant 
sources of dread that it would separate him from 
the brother whom he almost worshipped. He knew, 
and regretted, and could not deny that his father 
was not impartial, and that he made a difference 
which was observable even to a casual spectator in 
his conduct towards his two sons. That a parcnt 


| Should love one of his children a little more than 


ask me any favour which I should be likely to | 
refuse,” said Mr. Douglas, glancing at Ralph as he | 


spoke. 
Ralph said nothing—too much accustomed lately 


to such side-shafts of displeasure either to feel or | 


to resent them much. And Christie continued— 
“But my favour is not for myself, papa; it is for 
Ralph.” 

“Let Ralph ask what he wants for himself,” said 
Mr. Douglas, coldly. 

“Ah, but Ralph knew nothing about what I 
meant to ask,” said Christie, eagerly; and then, 
discouraged at this reception, he blurted out his 
request at’ once: “I want you to let him play 
cricket again, papa.” 

“T don’t think he deserves that favour, Christie, 
after his disobedience the last time he played.” 

“Tf you had only allowed me to explain, the other 
night,” said Ralph, “I don’t think that you’d call 
me disobedient.” 

“Explanations usually mean excuses,” said Mr. 
Douglas; “and excuses are what you delight in, 
Ralph. They are the weeds that grow most plenti- 
fully in the weakest and poorest soils. In fact, 
excuses are generally first cousins to distinct false- 
hoods. I can’t encourage them.” 

**But mine was no mere excuse; and I do not 
think that I often make excuses, papa,” said Ralph, 
blushing scarlet in the effort to suppress his in- 
jured feelings; “and I don’t think I ever told a lie 
in my life.” 

“ Well— well,” said Mr. Douglas, shortly, “I 
can’t stay to argue points with you; I am engaged 


to walk over and call on Sir Henry Allerby, and } 


have no time to spare.” 
“Then you won't let me play again, papa?” 
“Not at present.” 
A half-suppressed exclamation of anger broke 











another is perhaps inevitable at times; and there 
was something so winning in. the gentle fair- 
haired boy, whose face and smile shone with 
trustful innocence, and whose whole tastes and 
pursuits were in close accordance with his father’s 
ideal, that it might have been: excusable in Mr, 
Douglas to love Christie better than Ralph. But 
unhappily it did not end there. He loved Christie 
passionately ; Ralph he had ceased to love with 
any warmth: he treated Christie with the most 
affectionate tenderness; to poor Ralph he was 
generally cold, and often unnecessarily severe and 
harsh. 

Mr. Douglas could hardly have adopted any line 
of conduct more likely to estrange the brothers 
from one another and make a divided and miserable 
home. Happily, however, this result was averted, 
partly by the sweet and sacred influence of the 
mother’s devoted affection, and partly by Ralph’s 
innate generosity of character, and the clinging 
tenderness of Christie’s disposition. Ralph could 
never withstand the pleading tones of Christie’s 
low voice, or the mute appealing eloquence of his 
troubled look; and for all their lives long, in spite 
of this disturbing influence, the two brothers 
were united to each other heart and soul, with 
a love passing the love of women. Christie’s 
love for Ralph was something like adoration; 


| Ralph was his hero, his ideal, his protector, his 


friend. 

‘“‘ Never mind what I said, Christie,” said Ralph; 
“you must forgive me if it slips out sometimes. 
It shan’t make me love you less; and as for cricket 
—I know it’s wrong, but play I will, and that’s 
flat.” 

“Oh, Ralph! don’t say that,” urged Christie; 
“it would be wrong, you know; and if papa found, 
you out, he would be so very, very angry—se 
terribly angry. He is sometimes, you know; and 
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you can’t tell what would happen. Besides, you | archery at the castle? There’s to be an archery 


know it is wrong.” match soon, and it would be rather fun to carry off 
Ralph said nothing, for at that moment his some of the prizes.” 
name was called, and running out of the house he “T should like it very much,” said Ralph, “for 


found Martin Allerby and Lord Glenullin leaning | there’s nothing to do. May Christie come with us? 
over the low gate of the lodge. Both of them were _ he’s not a bad shot.” 
in cricket costume, and Glenullin held a bat in his | “Oh yes; by all means. He’s a capital little 
hand, with which he was attitudinising and making | fellow, so good. Come along, young un,” he 
sweeps in different directions, as though he were | cried to Christie, who was slowly coming from 
standing in front of the wicket. | the house; “you and I will run on beforehand, 
“Hallo, Ralph!” he said; “you haven’t been | and get the bows and arrows, and pick out the 
near the field for the last ten days. Have you , best ones for ourselves, before these fellows 
abjured cricket since your doings at AltonP Any- | come up.” 
how, we want you to-morrow week for another | “So good, is he?” said Martin, looking after 
grand match against an Oxford eleven.” | Glenullin, as he bounded off with Christie at his 
“ An Oxford eleven!” said Ralph, in eager sur- | side; ‘“‘ what an odd reason for you to like him.” 


prise. | “Why?” said Ralph, “I like Glenullin; don’t 
“Yes; rather grand for Harlborough, isn’t it? | you? I don’t think he means to be a bad fellow.” 
But there’s a reading party at Bayford, and they’ve | “Well, I suppose very few of us meam to be that,” 


invited over two other Oxford men, on purpose | said Martin; “and Ido like him very much; but 
to challenge our Public School Eleven, who licked | I don’t respect him. I know that he is a jolly fellow 
the Altonites the other day.. Of course you'll | to be with; he’s so full of fun of all kinds, and so 
play P” | Pleasant as long as you don’t cross him. But it 

“Well,” said Ralph, hesitating, “I’m not sure | you do, he can be thegsulkiest, most passionate—— 
that I can.” well, I didn’t intend to abuse him, though, indeed, 

“Not sure? I like that; and you our best man | I’ve often said the same thing to his face.” 
too. I say, Martin, you must make him; he'll do “Why, I thought you were a regular friend ot 
anything for you.” his; and I never saw any great fault in him, 

“T didn’t ask you, Ralph,” said Martin, “‘ because | except that he’s a little conceited.” 
you told me the other day that Mr. Douglas had “ Well, he ts a friend of mine, and he isn’t—both,” 
forbidden you——” But here he stopped short, | replied Martin. “ You see I know him a great 
for he saw Ralph turning crimson and making | deal bettér than you do, because I am at Eton with 
signs that he did not wish Glenullin to know any- | him, and of course that throws us together when 
thing about his home troubles. we are at home. Besides, I think he likes me, I 

“The governor not let him! Ha! ha! ha!” said | have been rather of use to him sometimes in some 
Glenullin. “Only fancy!” And then, as though } of his Eton scrapes,—and their number is legion. 
unconsciously, his handsome face assumed an | All the same I shouldn’t like to see Christie, or any 
expression by no means pleasant as he lifted | of my own little brothers at all like him. Unluckily 
his hand to the cut on his temple, which was yet | he’s nota fellow of very good principle, and will do 
unhealed. a wrong thing as soon as look at you, if it serves 

“T can’t promise to play,” said Ralph, “I haven’t | his turn. But what am I saying? I’m sure I 
quite made up my mind; but I think you may | don’t want to malign him, for I’d willingly do a 
count on me if you can’t get any one else.” | great deal for him if I could.” 

“That’s right,” said Lord Glenullin; “nevermind | “Well, he isn’t likely to do Christie any harm, I 
the governor. What business of his can it be, I | hope,” said Ralph. 
wonder?” | Qh dear no! he won’t see enough of him to do 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Allerby; | that ; and besides, it would take a great deal to 
“if my father forbad me, I for one should not think | harm Christie; he is one of the most innocent 
of playing.” | little fellows I ever saw.” 

“ Aye, but then Sir Henry isn’t likely to forbid “You think it wouldn’t take quite so much to 
you, Martin,” said Ralph; “he’s a cricketer harm me,” said Ralph, with a smile. “Well, 
himself, and he likes to see you playing. There, | Martin, I’m afraid you're right there; but””——he 
let’s drop the subject. I'll play if I can possibly | was going to add that if he were as kindly treated 
manage it.” | as Christie, he might be equally blameless; but he 
“That’s a good fellow, Ralph,” said Glenullin ; stopped himself. 

“with you onour side, we shall be certain to thrash | «Dm so glad you may play to-morrow week, 
the Univérsity men, for they haven’t ever played’! Ralph,” ota. Martin, changing the subject. 
together. Martin and I have just been practising. “T did'nt say that I might play, but that I think 
What do you say to coming and trying some | I shall play, Martin.” 
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“ What, without Mr. Douglas’s leave P _I wouldn’t 
if I were you; indeed I wouldn’t.” 

“T know I oughin’t to,” said Ralph; “ but——” 

“ But what?” 

Ralph said nothing, but looked at the ground 
and kicked the gravel with his foot. 

“But what, Ralph? ” repeated Martin. 

“Never mind now,” said Ralph. “Come, let’s 
follow Glenullin, or we shall keep them wait- 
ing.” 

“ But promise me, Ralph, you won’t play in the 
match if Mr. Douglas forbids you,” persisted 
Martin; “I know how angry he would be if you 
disobeyed him, and I shouldn’t be half happy 
during the game, for fear ot his catching you. 


Besides, I shouldn’t like you to do it, whether he | 


caught youor not. It wouldn’t be right. No good 
could come of it.” 

“TI can’t promise,” said Ralph, irresolutely. 
“Perhaps I’d better not; but Pll think about it, 
and if I don’t play I’ll let you know in time to find 
a substitute. Come along.” 

“Very well.—What! you here, Rover,” said 
Martin, catching sight of a fine retriever by which 
he used often to be accompanied in his walks. 
“Get along home, sir; we won’t take you to the 
castle with us.” 

The dog, however, took no notice of the com- 
mand, being diligently engaged in licking a stone 
over and over again. 

“Why, what a comic dog he is to-day. This 










entire unselfishness, threatened him with all 
| sorts of punishment when he should catch him 
again. 

Lord Glenullin, who was a capital archer, sug- 
gested that he and Christie should play a match 
against the other two, and that they should stake 
some money on the result; but Martin at once 
scouted the proposal of betting, and succeeded in 
chaffing the young Viscount out of the ill-humour 
which he was at first inclined to display. He soon 
| got over this little fit of temper, however, especially 
when he saw that he and Christie shot far better 
| than their opponents. The four boys continued 
the game till they were tired, and thoroughly 
enjoyed their afternoon’s amusement. 

lt was early in the evening when they thought 
| of returning, and as Glenullin wished to leave 
his cricket-bat at one of the cottages to be oiled, 
| he took it with him, and ‘accompanied them on 

their way home. He and Christie were walk- 
| ing some distance in front, and Ralph took the 
| opportunity of saying to his friend, “I think 
| Tl take your advice, Martin, and not play in this 
| match.” 

“That’s a good fellow, Ralph. You'd much 
better not, unless Mr. Douglas changes his mind, 
and gives you leave. It will be much happier for 

| you.” 
| “Well, Martin, it’s partly my own fault, I sup- 
pose, but you’ve known me so long and so well 


| that you know how little chance I have of being 


| 
| 
















morning he was picking up sticks and straws in | quite happy at home. There, I won’t say anything 
the oddest way, and he looks quite sulky, though | more about that. And the holidays will soon be 
generally he is the best-tempered dog in the world. | over now; I get on far better at school. If only 
Hi, Rover! Home, dog! home! What, you won’t | Christie were with me, I should be as happy as the 
go? Then I must make you,” said Martin, taking | day is long.” 


















up .@ stone—an action to which the dog only | 
responded by a surly growl. It was not until 


Martin had flung several stones at him that he | 


turned round snarling, and ran off. 

“That’s the first time I’ve ever known Rover to 
be so sulky and disobedient, so don’t let him lose 
his character with you, Ralph. He wen’t follow us 
now. Come along.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
CHRISTIE’S PERIL. 


“ Why doesn’t Christie go to Rugby with you?” 

| asked Martin. 

“T hardly know,” said Ralph; “ partly, no doubt, 

because he’s such a delicate, gentle little fellow, 
that they are afraid he would not be strong enough 
for school; partly because he gets on so wonderfully 
well under papa’s teaching, and papa is too fond 

_ and too proud of him to spare him; partly too, I 

| fancy, because he’s afraid that I should set him an 

example of idleness.” 

“ But you’re not idle, are you, Ralph?” 

“T don’t think I’m idle, Martin ; anyhow there 


Wuey Ralph and Martin reached Donnerill Castle, ; are lots of fellows ten times more idle than I am; 


they found the targets ready set, and Christie 


and there are some things which,I could work at 


whispered to Ralph, “I’ve secured the very best | better than classics, if I were tried inthem. But 


bow of all, Ralph, Lord Glenullin says; but I got the long and short of it is, that papa thinks a fellow 


it for you.” 

“Do you think I shall let you give it up to me, 
Christie?” 

“You must and shall, Ralph,” said Christie, 
darting off to the other target with another bow, 
while ‘Ralph, secretly pleased that Martin should 
have seen this instance of his little brother’s 


\ 


| 


must be idle if he’s fond of games. And although 
I really take a very fair place in my form, he will 
never hear of my being lower than fifth, or sixth, 
at the lowest, and that is more than I can possibly _ 
manage under any circumstances.” 

A sudden shout—or rather cry of terror—inter- 


| rupted the conversation of the friends, and looking 
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ith all up, they saw Lord Glenullin running towards them | tagion of Lord Glenullin’s helpless flight, and 
ch him at fall speed, followed—but at some distance—by | though Ralph’s words rang distinctly in his ears, 
Christie, and both of them raising loud cries of | he was too much unnerved to act upon them. The 
er, sug- alarm. At first they could not see the cause of | furious dog was now close upon him, he heard 
2 match this sudden flight, but as Glenullin came near | its horrible pantings, he felt its fiery breath, and 
d stake them, he gasped out, without stopping his course | giving up all for lost, he stopped and tottered ; 
. ry: for an instant, “Oh! run, run, run for your | while all the pent-up anguish and terror of his 
eded in lives!” heart found relief in a long and piercing scream. 
humour “Why, what’s the matter?” asked Ralph and | He was conscious of hearing the dog’s savage snap, 
He poe: Martin in a breath. he was conscious of feeling its sharp teeth—some- 
pecially “It’s Rover, rushing along full tilt; look, he’s | thing whizzed through the air—there was a wild 
“f better mad, he’s mad!” howl—the sound of a tremendous blow, and then 
ntinued It needed but a glance to see that such was the | Just as he was swooning with pain and fear, he 
roughly case. Not fifty yards in front of them, running | felt himself lifted by a pair of strong arms and 
in a straight line along the road, with protrud- | carried away. 
thought ing tongue and bloodshot, dull-red eyes, his coat | What happened, though it takes time to describe, 
“ leave flaked with dust and froth, and his mouth slavered | had not in reality occupied an instant. Martin 
e oiled, with thick clotted foam, came Rover, in the mute | Allerby had flown to the help of Christie as swiftly 
hem on paroxysm of hydrophobia, snapping every moment | and courageously as Ralph, and, just as the dog 
> walk. at some imaginary enemy, and sometimes biting | reached his victim, Martin had leapt across the 
ook the himself with a spasm of sudden fury, which evi- | road, and seized Christie in his arms; while at the 
T think dently rendered him unconscious of the self- | same moment Ralph standing there, ready and 
y in this inflicted pain. Only a few paces ahead of him ; collected, had whirled down his bat with the 
ran poor little Christie, whom Lord Glenullin had | dazzling speed and Unerring aim of a practised 
much left far in the rear, and who, pale and bare-| cricketer upon the animal’s head, shattering its 
's mind, headed—for the little velvet Scotch cap had fallen | skull, and laying it dead at his feet with a single 
pier for from his fair hair—was running with trembling | blow. 
limbs and failing strength, which made him| Both he and Allerby knew at once that their 
i, I sup- constantly stumble. It flashed upon Ralph with work was done effectually, and that all danger 
so well horrible certainty that the little boy had no| was over. Martin sat down upon a green mound 
f being chance of escaping from his swift and infuriated | by the roadside, with the unconscious Christie 
nything pursuer. |in his arms, and Ralph, hardly even glancing 
soon be It was one of those crucial moments which test, | at the nervous spasms which made the dog’s 
If only with unfailing accuracy, that strength and prompti- |limbs twitch for a few seconds after death, ran 
y as the tude of manly purpose which so often result from | passionately to Martin’s side. 
the consciousness of a healthy vigour, and an} “Oh, Martin—Martin! ishesafe? [heard Rover 
h you?” innocent mind. Horrible as the situation was,— | snap at him, before I had time to strike !—-ah! 
for danger in its most sudden and loathliest form | look! we were too late,” he cried, as his quick 
) doubt, was imminent to them all—Ralph did not for a| eye caught sight of a few spots of blood on 
fellow, second lose his presence of mind, but with swift | Christie’s light-grey trousers. 
enough instinctive fearlessness, determined instantly upon | They hastily turned up the trousers, and pushing 
derfully the right and the only course to take. *| back the stocking, saw two teeth marks in the 
00 fond “Stop, Glenullin, stop!” he shouted; “the bat, calf of the leg. It was only on one side that the 
y too, I the bat, give me the bat!” | dog’s teeth had penetrated; on the other side 
him an But the young lord, blind with selfish terror, had | they had not passed through the thick seam of 
already run past him at full speed. Without | the trousers on which they had caught. Two teeth 
hesitating, Ralph sprang after him, wrenched the } only had drawn blood, and even they had only 
w there bat—to which he would have clung as some slight | made superficial flesh-wounds: but both the boys 
1 Tam; protection—from his grasp, and then sprang back | were but ioo fatally aware of the torturing and 
work at with all his speed to confront the danger, and | hideous death to which those little marks might 
1. But rescue his brother at any cost. It was like facing | subject their brother and friend. A strong 
a fellow death in its most heart-shaking form, but Ralph | sympathetic shudder thrilled through them both, 
though felt perfectly cool and steady in every nerve, as he | and then Ralph, recovering himself instantly, 
he will stood there, with his bat uplifted in both hands, | because he felt the necessity for immediate action, 
r sixth, and shouted in a firm clear voice, “Turn sharp | said, “ Quick, Martin, the ‘Checquers’ is close 
ossibly — round, Christie—turn sharp! he won't turn after | by; he!p me to carry him there, we shan’t be five 
; you.” minutes.” 
—inter- But Christie, surprised and agitated by the} “Stop a minute,” said Martin, “I know one 
looking instantaneousness of the peril, had eaught the con- | thing we ought to do first;” and while Ralph 
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supported his J:rother, Martin took a piece of 
string from his pocket, and tied it as tightly as 
he could round Christie’s leg, above the bite. 
Then lifting the light -orm of the poor little boy 
in their arms, they hurried with all speed to the 
roadside inn. The motion aroused him, and open- 


ing his eyes, he asked in a terrified whisper, ‘“ Has | 


he bitten me ?” 

“Tardly at all, Christie,” said Ralph, in a 
cheery tone; “only the slightest scratch. Here 
we are ai the ‘ Checquers.’ I wonder whether that 
fellow Glenullin will stop before he gets to the 
castle, or will think of sending assistance.” 

They laid Christie on a sofa in the parlour of 
the ‘‘Checquers,” and Ralph, rapidly informing 
the landlady. of what had happened, said to 


eight minutes, and his trap will bring us back in 
still less time.” 

| “Oh! stay, Ralph—stay with me,’ murmured 
| Christie, eagerly. 

| Dearest Christie, I will be back directly; 
| Martin can’t run quite so fast as I can, that’s the 
| only reason for my going.” 

But Christie clung tightly to Ralph’s hand, and 
; would not let him go; and knowing the importance 
lof not agitating him, Ralph whispered, “Run, 
_ Martin, as quick as ever you can; I'll stay with 
| Christie since he wishes it so much.” 

Without stopping to answer, Martin Allerby 
| darted off with a speed winged by affection and 
‘fear, while Christie lay pale and still, with his 
arms round Ralph’s neck and his head resting 


Allerby, “ Stay here, Martin, with Christie. Dr. | on his shoulder. 


Mason doesn’t live a mile off. I can run it in 


(Zo be continued.) 








THE TWO WATCHWORDS. 


Tl HEARD an angel singing in the air, 
¢ And looking upward in my fear and dread, 
em I said, “O thou whose looks and garments are 
so fair, 
Why sing you thus so sweetly overhead ?” 


Then bending in his meekness unto me, 
He answered, “I am sent by God to give 
Two watchwords unto those who yet can see, 
No bound but that of’ earth that they may 


live.” 


«And who are they,” I questioned, “ that receive 
This boon of His high grace ?” and he replied : 

“The firm in heart, who have the power to sieve 
The restless day, and cast its dregs aside. 


i And with the first sweet watchword, which is 
‘ Pray,’ 
They move,” he said, “in holy fear and trust, 
| Knowing that He will lead them to His day, 
| Which is beyond the realm of death and dust. 


“T sing to cheer them that they may not quail, 
Nor shrink amid life’s busy toil and pain ; 
| But if through all the weary fight they fail 
To use the second watchword, all is vain.” 


And bowing down, methought I heard his wing 
Rustle, to seek the balmy fields above, 
When, like the gushing of a second spring, 
Came downward from his lips the watchword— 
“Love.” 


PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD’S PARABLE,” “ PICTURE TEACHING,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Wilson went to a drawer where she | 

| kept some things which had belonged to | 

i her own little girl, Sarah, who had died | 
She was about the 





" two years before. 
same age as Patsy—not quite ten years old. 

Some of her clothes and books—her workbox, and 
a pincushion she had made, a paper case, the pen 
she had last used, one or two letters she had written, 
and various trifles which had belonged to her, all 
laid in that 


| 


very precious to her mother, were 
drawer. 

Ok, how tenderly Mrs, Wilson handled them—how 
lovingly she looked at them! 


| pitied her in her distress! 


It would cost her much to take her own Sarah’s 


HEN Patsy had gone to bed that night, | frock and put it upon Patsy; but would not her 


child rejoice if she could see it worn by the little 
homeless stranger ?—homeless, but for the shelter 
provided by her own and Mrs. Kyrke’s kindness. 
Sarah had always been a loving, tender-hearted 
child. How joyfully she would have helped to teach 
Patsy, and to make her happy! how she would have 
Yes, Mrs. Wilson had 
made up her mind; her child, though dead, should 
yet take part, as it were, in this work of mercy. 
She took the frock and kissed it, put it on one side, 
and determined, if “father” did not object, to take 
Patsy to church in it the next day. And then, when 
the struggle between conflicting feelings was over, 
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ck in and the frock laid on the bed, what memories rushed | The weather had changed in the night, and never 


on Mrs. Wilson’s mind ! | was there a more glorious Easter Day. Perhaps it 
ured Sad, yet happy memories; for the good woman | was enjoyed all the more intensely from the remem- 
lived by faith, and looked forward to nothing with , brance of the preceding evening, which had been 
tly ; more certainty than to meeting her little daughter damp and chill. 
s the again. - With her it was a real thing—no vague | The sun shone out upon the world, drying the 
, notion that possibly in ages to come her spirit might | tears which the clouds had shed a few hours be- 
» and find her child’s spirit. She believed in the “ resurrec- | fore, warming the hearts of the people as they 
tance tion of the body;” she believed that as her child’s | went to church, and gladdening the little birds 
Run, smile had been to her like sunshine here on earth, | who sang out merrily, as if to say, “The Lord is 
with so that same smile, that same dear look, would greet | risen fe 


her in heaven— more pure ‘indeed, more beautiful, as To Mrs. Wilson, and doubtless to thousands more, 

lerby heaven is more pure and beautiful than earth, but | these words seemed to be echoed by every one of 

and still the same. As that daub on the cottage wall | Nature’s sweet musicians. The waves, as they danced 

: I a” represented Sally, and was far below the truth, giving | and sparkled in the sunshine, murmured, “The 

sting the features indeed, but not the mind, not even the | Lord is risen!” And the church bells, ambitious to 

expression, so was Sally’s mortal body compared with | join in the grand choral hymn, rang out in tones 

that spiritual body which would be given her at the | joyous and clear, “ The Lord is risen!” 

resurrection of the just. As Patsy and Jem walked side by side to church, 
Mrs. Wilson felt all this, though she could not | while Wilson and his wife followed behind, Patsy 

have put it into words; and it gave her real com- | said, “Heaven can’t be much beautifuller than this 

fort. is, nohow.” 

ch is She sat now at the foot of the bed, thinking how she «Yes, it is, because you know we shall never be 

had enjoyed making that frock for Sally to wear at | naughty there.” 

the school-feast, and how her little girl had admired ‘“* But I don’t mean to be naughty, never no more,” 

the pretty blue print—how Sally had read “ Anna | said Patsy. 

Ross” aloud to her while she worked, and how they “You must be my sister now,” responded Jem; 

had both enjoyed the reading, and wondered which | “and you must be a good daughter to father and 

uncle the poor little orphan would choose to live | mother.” 

with; and how one evening Sally had put down “Was Sarah like me, Jem ?” 

the book, and said so earnestly, with tears in her “Oh no, she was ever so much prettier, and so 

eyes, “ Oh, mother, what could I do without you | gentle in her ways; and she helped mother a great 

and father? I hope God will let you live as long as | deal.” 





I do.” | Aint I pretty when I’m dressed up fine, Jem ?” 
Well, the dear child had had her wish. Mrs, Wilson | ‘“‘ Not so pretty as our Sally,” answered Jem ; “ but 
ord— dried the tears which had been quietly stealing down | that’s no consequence at all.” 


| 
her cheeks as she looked through her treasure- | Before they went into the church, they all went 
drawer, and took the frock to her husband. | and stood by Sally’s grave. The snowdrops had 

“John,” she said, “could you bear to see Patsy | faded away, but there was a wreath of fresh flowers 
in this to-morrow, or would it spoil your Easter placed on the head of the grave. It was Jem’s 
Sunday ?” | work ; he liked to put them there every Sunday, and 

“Nay, mother, if you can bear it, I will. Maybe | he got up early to do it before any of the congrega- 
Sally will see us, and be glad the poor little thing | tion came. 
has got her own frock on.” Patsy had never been in a church before, and was 


) 
al “Ah, if she were here, nothing would please her | so overcome with the music, and the strange feeling 

little better than to make one, but [ll do it myself before | of having on a frock which had belonged to a little | 
elie another Sunday. Oh, what a happy day it was— girl in heaven, that she could not help crying quietly. : 
; that day of the school-feast ! How the sun did shine ; Such tears, however, are like the gentle rain in 

wo to be sure, and how merry the child was! Didn’t spring, softening the hard ground, and making the | 
oar she look pretty, too, running about here, there, | tender seedlings spring up, and grow. The clergy- | 
have and everywhere, playing at “thread-my-needle” in | man took for his text those glorious words from 
hall one part of the field, and then running races in the: 1 Cor. xv.—“ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
cual other ? I can just hear her laughing now!” | shall all be made alive.” | 
Lerey. John could not answer; he got up and said he Patsy did not understand the text nor the sermon, | 
side, would go and meet Jem—it was getting late. but she noticed that her friends all listened to it 

take The next morning Patsy was told about the little very attentively, and from time to time she saw the 

whiek girl whose frock she was to wear, and who was now | tears gather in their eyes, and knew that they were 

aare Inheaven. It gave her a feeling of awe that was | thinking of their lost Sally. 


quite new and strange to her. | In the afternoon Patsy again seated herself on the 
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low stool at Wilson’s feet, and he told her more 
about the love of Christ, and how He had died on the 
cross to save us from sin and from its punishment. 
He showed her some pictures, too, which helped her 
better to understand what he had said. Then Mrs. 
Wilson taught her the text which she had quoted the 
night before—“ Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you. Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh 
to you.” She tried to set before the child good and 
evil, and to show her that the choice rested with 
herself. 

“God loves you, Patsy,” she said; “but He hates 
sin, so you must resist the devil with all your might, 
and draw near to God with all your heart, and then 
nothing can ever hurt you.” 

After this Patsy was allowed to go with Jem to 
the river-side, and watch the tide come in. 

“Why do you put flowers on Sally’s grave ?” asked 
Patsy. 

“ Because some day she’ll come up like the flowers 
—they all die in winter, you know, but they come up 
again in the spring.” 

“Is that why Mrs. Wilson keeps her frocks and 
things all ready for her in that drawer? I'll set on 
and make a gown for mother.” 

‘No, they won’t want such gowns as those, Patsy ; 
they'll wear white robes, I think the Bible says, and 
their bodies will be more beautiful than anything 
you can imagine.” 

When Patsy lay down to rest that night she felt 
as if a new world had opened to her—a world even 
more beautiful than that around Mrs. Kyrke’s house 
and garden, where she would see Sally, and know 
her by her beautiful face and pure white dress ; where 
she would see Jesus who had died on the cross for 
her, and would hear His voice saying, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 





(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 

18. Give the only three passages in the New 
Testament in which “the Herodians”’ are mentioned, 

19. From what circumstance mentioned in Scrip. . 
ture is it clear that the custom of burying the dead 
in coffins is extremely ancient ? 

20. Ps. xlv. 5, 6, is quoted in the New Testa. 
ment in such a way as to leave no doubt that he who 
quoted it thought that the reference therein was to 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Show this, 

21. When Christ’s disciples on the Sabbath-day 
began to ‘pluck the ears of corn and to eat, they 
merely did fhat which the law allowed. Show that 
this was so. 

22. What was the subject of Saul’s sermon in 
Damascus immediately after his conversion ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 32. 

7. Luke vi. 6; xiii. 14; xiv. 1; Mark i. 21, 29; 
John v. 16; ix. 14. 

8. Zeph. ii. 5. 

9. Haggai (i. 13). 

10. Christ made water wine there (John ii. 1—11), 
It was there He was when he healed the nobleman’s 
son in Capernaum (John iv. 46—54). It is referred 
to-as the birthplacc of Nathanael (John xxi. 2). 

11. (1) He was to meet two men by Rachael’s 
sepulchre. (2) In the plain of Tabor he was to meet 
three men going up to God to Bethel. (3) He was 
to meet a company of prophets coming down from 
the hill of God (1 Sam. x. 2, 3, 5). 

12. The last. For on meeting the company of 
prophets “the Spirit of the Lord will come upon 
thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them, and thou 
shalt be turned into another man” (1 Sam. x. 6). 

13. In the Mount of Transfiguration Peter, James, 
and John saw, at the same time, Jesus, Moses, and 
Elias talking together (Luke ix. 30). 





O is y 
ond t 
NLY in Thee, O Lord, we trust, 
€) Only in Thee, while we have breath ; 
a 


In Thee when, Lord, we join the dust— 
Only in Thee in life, in death ; 
Only in Thee. 


| 
II, | 


Only in Thee we hope, when sin 
Tempts our poor feet from Thee to stray; 
Only in Thee when ease would win 
Our hearts from Thy blest work away, | 
Only in Thee. | 





iN THEE. 


III. 
Only in Thee; what is our strength 
Unless Thy goodness makes us strong ? 
A reed our passions snap at length ; 
What strength have we to strive with wrong, 
Except from Thee ? 


IV. 
Only in Thee; our very will 
Be as Thou will’st whose aid we seek ; 
Oh, hear our ery! oh, make us still 
Strong with Thy strength—we else so weak— 
Only in Thee. 
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“Sears it in a straight line with a red-hot iron”—p. 67. 
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ARAB SUPERSTITIONS.—ILI. 
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BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “SHIRLEY -HALL ASYLUM, DE PROFUNDIS,” ETC. ETC. 


HE faith shown by the Arabs in written por- | paper on which a few words from the Koran have 
tions of the Koran worn as amulets, is well | been written, in cold water, where it is allowed to 
macerate for some hours. The paper is then taken 


known. In their code of domestic medicine, one of | 
their most favourite remedies is to soak a piece of | from the water and dried, and then put by for 
as4 
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future use, and the water swallowed by the sick 
person. In inflammatory discases this remedy is 
considered particularly efficacious. 

A singular instance of the respect shown by 
Arabs for a piece of paper on which words may 
be written—no matter in what language—was 
given us by Dr. B——, a French physician who 
had resided many years in Hgypt:—Some French 
Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity had esta- 
blished themselves in Cairo, and the doctor was 
appointed physician to the establishment. The 
office in which he saw his patients was at one 
extremity of the building; the dispensary contain- 
ing the medicines—superintended by a Sister of 
Charity—was at the other. It was the doctor’s 
custom to see his Arab patients in his own room, 
and then giving them,a prescription, he sent them 
to the dispensary for the medicine. One morning 
an old Arab chief came in from the desert, suffer- 
ing under an attack of indigestion. The doctor, 
after listening to his statement, wrote a prescrip- 
tion on a small piece of paper, and told him to 
take it to the dispensary at the other end of 
the building. About an hour afterwards, on 
leaving the convent, the doctor perceived his 
patient seated under the veranda in front of the 
dispensary. 

“What are you doing there?” he inquired of 
the man. 

“Tam waiting till I am cured,” was the reply. 

“But you must not wait here. If you have 
pour medicine, take if when you are at home.” 

“I have already taken it,” said the man. 

On further inquiry the doctor found the Arab 
had swallowed the prescription, and less to the 
doctor’s astonishment than to the patient’s, he 
had as yet received not the slightest benefit from it. 

But in another way the Arabs show by super- 
stitions, notwithstanding their assertion to the 
contrary, the little faith they really place in the 
doctrine of predestination. Hanging up near the 
Mosque of Toulum, we noticed a number of human 
teeth. At first we imagined it was merely an 
advertisement of some Arab. dentist; but on 
inspecting the teeth nearer we found they were 
all sound. The explanation given was exceedingly 
singular, yet absurd as it may appear, not without 
its beauty. It also shows the faith latent in the 
Arabs of the efficacy of ew-voto offerings of any 
individual interested in the cure of a sick person 
dear to him. They imagine they cannot make a 
more acceptable offering than having a sound 
tooth extracted, and hanging it up in the mosque. 
We inquired if a decayed tooth would answer the 
same purpose, and were assured in reply that it 
did not possess the slightest efficacy—a statement 
we fully believed. ERROR cate 2 IRR. * 

Our dragoman told us a singular case in ania. 
A somewhat selfish man, in good circumstances, 





had become enamoured of an Arab widow possess. 
ing an ample dowry. The widow was seized with 
fever, and her life was in great danger. Her 
admirer made daily inquiries after her health, and 
each successive day the replies were less and less 
satisfactory. At last but little hope began to be 
entertained of her recovery. It was now suggested 
to her admirer that possibly if he had a tooth 
extracted, it might not only arrest the complaint, 
but tend greatly to her cure. He did not doubt the 
efficacy of the sacrifice, and much wished for the 
recovery of the widow; but still he did not like the 
idea of losing his tooth. At length he determined 
to put it off for a day, as possibly the widow 
might be better’ on the morrow, resolving that if 
she were not he would then give the subject his 
serious consideration. The morrow came, but 
the widow was no better. He now wandered 
about the streets, a prey to indecision. He siill 
objected to lose his tooth; and yet if he did not 
he might lose the widow and untold piastres. At 
last he remembered that about a month before one 
of his teeth had given him several twinges, strong 
enough to threaten its decay. He reflected that 
if it were the case, the tooth must come out sooner 
or later. Yes, he was resolved. He went toa dentist, 
had the tooth extracted, and bore it in triumph 
to the mosque. The next day, to his great joy, the 
widow was better. She continued to improve, 
till at last her health was fully re-established— 
when she married another man. 

In the same mosque we one day noticed a man, 
evidently in a very bad state of health, licking 
one of the pillars, an operation which was con- 
sidered effectual in rheumatic cases. On another 
occasion near the mosque of the Sultans we saw a 
woman, who had brought some water with her; 
washing a sickly-looking child, about two years of 
age, as ablutions of children in that spot were 
considered to be highly conducive to health. 
Another time we noticed a woman, with a small 
jar of water in her hand, pour a portion of it on a 
tomb, under which was buried a limb of one of the 
friends of the Prophet, and rub it with a stone, 
while a little girl of thirteen stood by her side 
holding an infant in her arms. We watched the 
woman for some time, and she continued her 
operation, till at last the water she had poured on 
the tomb began to assume a milky hue. She then 
took the infant from the girl, and soaking a rag 
in the water on the tomb, bathed its eyes with it. 
This being completed, she again soaked the rag 
in the water, and placed it in the sun to dry. 
Then folding it up, she carefully placed it in her 
bosom, evidently with the intention of using it at 
home, and afterwards left the spot. 

But these Arab superstitions are by no means 
confined to the civil portion of the population, the 
military have fully as strong a faith in them. 
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They never proceed on a campaign without taking 
a good store of amulets with them, on which they 


| should reach him, but as physically hurling a 
| malediction at him. Might this in any manner be 


fully rely. One is considered to have an especial traced to the casting off the dust from the feet? 


protection against cannon-balls. 
a small piece of cornelian stone, which, if they 
have an opportunity, they wear on their foreheads 
before going into action. This feeling of the 


It consists of | 


Should the reader ask if we ever met with any 
of the charms or ceremonies which really possessed 
one particle of the effect anticipated, we should 


| unhesitatingly admit that with one solitary ex- 


soldiers is the more singular, from the fact that | ception we have not. In that exception, however, 


while they are strict observers of the hours of | 


prayer, never failing three times a day to turn 
their face towards Mecca, and prostrate their fore- 
head to the ground, uttering the while a prayer 
of praise to Allah, they never implore his protec- 
tion in any dangers they are about to undergo, 
apparently submitting themselves to his will with 
the most perfect resignation. At the same time 
they place absolute faith in the protective powers 
of the little piece of cornelian they wear on their 
foreheads. 

Doubtless the reader will admit we have now 
given sufficient specimens of many of the absurd 
superstitions of the Arabs, notwithstanding their 
natural shrewdness. It is possible, however, that 
it might not be uninteresting to trace some of 
these superstitions to their source. Many of them 
are indisputably of great antiquity, and it is more 
than probable, occasionally they may be found to 
have derived their origin from the Hebrews during 
their residence in Egypt. Some of them bear 
a remarkable coincidence with Israelitish ideas ; 
among others, the one we have already mentioned, 
of their dread ofa curse. Another curious habit 
among the wild Arabs after they have had any 
serious quarrel with an individual, is to take 
up a handful of sand, and throw it in their oppo- 
nent’s direction, not with the intention that it 





we have certainly very great faith. 

It frequently happens in Egypt, in common 
with all other countries, that a young fellow will 
fall desperately in love with a damsel, whom there 
is not the slightest probability of his being able 
to marry, or in fact, even of her listening to his 
addresses. If this unhappy passion will not sub- 
side naturally, a young Egyptian will go to Ulema, 
or some adept, and confide his unfortunate position 
to him, and also his wish to be eured.. Should he 
bring with him a sufficient offering, his wish is 
immediately entertained. An iron is placed in the 
fire and heated to redness, while during the time 
genuflexions or incantations, or whatever the 
reader may be pleased to call them, are performed. 
The iron being ready, the young fellow bares 
his arm, and the operator sears it in a straight 
line with the red-hot iron, and then sends the 
enamoured youth to his home. This charm is 
generally successful. It occasionally happens, 
however, that it fails, and the same ceremony is 
performed a second time. We were assured on 
most trustworthy authority that the second ap- 
plication is always attended with success—in fact, 
a case to the contrary has never been known. And 
this is the only instance we are able to record of 
the success of any amulet or charm, which came 


| under our notice during our residence m Egypt. 
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JOHN xx. 26—29, 
=) T is worthy of remark that, in the 
narrative of our Lord’s appearance 
to the eleven apostles—Thomas 
included—on the eighth day after 
His resurrection, we have the re- 
Ge cord of the first Lord’s Day ever 
kept—the consecration of the earliest Christian 
Sabbath. ‘Though not specially so informed, we 
are still probably able to believe that the gather- 
ing of the apostles on this particular day was no 
chance or common one, but was designed specially 
to commemorate the great fact, now brought home 
to the minds of all except the isolated Apostle 
St. Thomas, that Christ had risen from the ¢ead, 
and become the firstfruits of them that slevi 
We may not venture to say how large a fcresia- 








! the first Christian Church. 


ment of pentecostal grace was vouchsafed in that 
breathing on them—that word of power, “ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,” which marked the closing-in 
of that marvellous day of the resurrection. “The 
higher life received from Christ had before been 
covered and dormant; now anew consciousness of 
it arose within them ”—and the first result would 
seem to have been that significant gathering of 
the apostolic band on the day now consecrated 
and hallowed for ever as first of days in the 
Christian calendar. Where—again—they thus 


gathered we are not told; but our hearts surely 
confirm the tradition that it was in the large 
upper room haunted by memories of Him and His 
1ast sacramental act in life amongst them—that 
here He consecrated, by His renewed presence, 
For eight days that 
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sacred Presence had been veiled from their ex- 
pectant eyes; yet still they waited, tarrying at 


Jerusalem—why there we know not, since He had | 


bidden them go to Galilee—except in so far as we 
ourselves feel the fascination of lingering about 
the house—about the very room—from which a 
beloved spirit has lately gone forth. 


suddenly in the midst of them, pronouncing the 
old hallowed words, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.” 
the sensible signs demanded by the doubting 
apostle were granted. Thomas, for the confirma- 
tion of his faith, was permitted—what Mary, in 
the abundance of her love, was forbidden—to touch 
the resurrection body, to probe the wounds man’s 
cruelty had left upon it; and so the last wanderer 
was gathered into the fold. The doubter himself 
was brought to exclaim, “ My Lord and my God!” 


All the varied gradations of faith had now been | 
responded to by the risen Saviour; first, the | 
eager, impulsive faith of individuals, represented | 


severally by the unquestioning women, the de- 
spondent two on the Emmaus road, the evidential 
Peter; secondly, the cullective faith of the ten 
apostles, long delayed and hard to be convinced, 
representing perhaps the inevitable slowness of 
great truths to permeate bodies of men, even 
when Divinely commissioned. Now, and lastly, 


scepticism itself is convinced. That harder sub- | 


stance than any federation, however intractable 
—the heart of the individual doubter—is penc- 
trated by the Spirit’s influence. 

Never was so dignified, yet so kind a rebuke 
given to scepticism as in those words of Christ: 
“Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” 

It is these words that strictly form our sub- 
ject of consideration. We have to examine, frém 
Christ's own speech, what was the special con- 
dition of this soul to which, after long delay, 
and with obstinate refusal of conviction on its 
part, the great fact was at last revealed. Possibly 
such a condition of spiritual life is much more 
common than we imagine, though the doubt is not 
always so honest and outspoken as that of St. 
Thomas. It is not out of place, even in these far- 


down days, to examine the evidence afforded to | 


this first Christian sceptic—sceptical on that 
question of questiens which is as old as the oldest 
book in the Bible, yet new as a question of yester- 
day or to-day: “If a man die, shall he live again P” 
', It is really open to debate whether one ought to 
speak of Christ’s words to St. Thomas at allasa 
rebuke. It is possible to read them as words of 
gentlest compassion and commiseration. St. Mark 
tells us Christ ‘“ upbraided” the collected ten 
“with their unbelief and hardness of heart.” 


There, at all | 
events, they did wait; and there once more, amid | 
silence and with closed doors, the risen Lord stood | 


Then | 


St. Luke tells us He even addressed the two on 
| the Emmaus road as “ fools, and slow of heart to 
| believe,” when they talked woefully in the past 
tense of their dead hope in Christ. There is no 
such word here;-only a contrast of the superior 
blessedness of those who had been able to believe 
without seeing. Perhaps none but He who knows 
the heart knew what this isolated apostle had 
suffered in that week of waiting. We are wont to 
be hard on the doubter—harder, perhaps, than our 
common Master is—as though doubt were a luxury 
ora privilege. There is no such word here; nothing 
but tenderest sympathy and adaptation of evidence 
to the requirements of the individual mind. 

Besides, let us consider this. If St. Thomas 
was rebuked for not believing until he saw, so 
must all the apostles be. They none of them 
believed until they saw. Only the women did 
that; and one and all were ready to scout their 
belief as “idle tales.” If rebuke there were in 
these words, the other apostles were no more 
exempted from it than St. Thomas, by his acci- 
| dental absence from the scene of Christ’s former 
appearance, was excluded from the apostolic bless- 
ing and commission. It was a community re- 
buked—or rather commented upon—as it was a 
community commissioned. Christ, in a word, 
contrasts rather than condemns. There was, in 
this series of appearances, an adaptation to the 
various temperaments that had to be included in 
| the ranks of believers, from those who accept in 
pure faith, up through the different grades of 
evidence, until those had to be addressed who 
require, in religious matters, something approach- 
ing to demonstration itself. ‘Those who can 
| believe without such demonstration are, Christ 
says, more “blessed” than those who demand it 
—proportionately more blessed as they require 
less evidence of what must, in the nature of 
things, be, after all, largely matter of faith. 

Let us now, by a bold leap, pass at once to our 
| own times and our own cases, and see how this ' 
| matter presents itself to ourselves. Here is an 
apostle who, as far as we can judge from glimpses 
of his previous history, fairly enough types our 
average humanity, the men and women amongst 
|whem our lots are cast. Such a one sees his 
| beloved Friend and Master suddenly smitten down 
by death; and, in the first consternation of such 
an event, he flees, scared, along with the rest. He 
returns—when and how we know not—and hears 
“idle tales” of certain women—credulous crea- 
tures at the best—that the dead is not dead, but 
living. The tale, at first rejected, is taken up by 
individuals. Two wayfarers on the Emmaus road 
have seen Him; Peter, impulsive Peter, has seen 
Him, almost at the same time as these two (and 
this simultaneous appearance for the semi-mate- 
rialist must have been an overwhelming difficulty). 
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Then the collected ten have seen Him, this man 
St. Thomas alone being absent. Then, no doubt, 
strange fragments of old conversations came back 
upon his mind—how Christ in former days had 
said He would show Himself alive after death. 
Still the man had seen nothing himself. Still, 
remember, there was all the previous conviction 
of his life to be done away with—that when death 
came the end came—ai ail events, as far as any 
association on earth was concerned. Of course he 
might have recollected the widow’s son at Nain, 
and the little maid whose friends laughed Christ 
to scorn because He said she was not dead, but 
sleeping. He might have talked there in Jeru- 
salem with Lazarus actually come back from the 
dead that Passover. He might have recollected all 
this, but he did not. Which of us, with all we might 
remember, and do not, dares cast a stone at St. 
Thomas? And so he waited, his mind in a state 
of very anarchy—now doubt, now faith prevailing. 
After all the rest had given in, he still stood out. 
“Except such and such sensible signs be granted 
me, I will not believe.” 

Now, he would be something more than a bold 
man who would venture to say that, in this mental 
process of St. Thomas, there was anything morally 
wrong. Christ’s concession to his requirements 
disproves that. Such lingering believers often 
do good service by putting Christianity on its 
defence. It is the individual doubter himself who 
suffers, standing, as he often does, idly in the 
market-place of life until the last, the eleventh 
hour—perhaps never hearing the call, or never 
responding to it—never able to respond to it, or 
recognise it, until he dies, and goes solemnly to 
prove in his own experience the truths he would 
not accept in faith, or on testimony. 

There is peculiar agony in any doubt about 
this the main question of life—life’s meaning and 
result. Js this life which we call life? Is that 
death which our common language names such P 
What is the mystery of the hereafter? Who that 
has a doubt or difficulty on this topic is not ever’ 
ready to cry out that the burden laid upon him is 
greater than he can bear—the very burden of life 
which is so cheerfully borne by the believer in 
life’s immortal issues, life’s unquestioned dignity 
and importance ? 

Do we think any man covets such a frame of 
mind as this? Do we believe that Thomas does 
not pine for Magdalene’s faith in her “ idle tales ?” 
Would not the unbeliever of any age give all he 
possesses for the simple faith of the humblest 
Christian? This apostle’s week of unbelief was 
simply a week of lost “ blessedness.” 

Look too for a moment at the brighter side of 
his case—which we are too apt to ignore. He did 
not, as some doubters do, exile himself from the 
hope of conviction by keeping outside the circle of 






' faith. He did not stand sullenly aloof and say, “I 
will not—or even 1 cannot—believe.” No; he 
| joined the saintly circle. He put himself well 
within range of Divine influences. He stated his 
difficulties frankly. Those difficulties were re- 
moved, and his subsequent confession of faith was 
even fuller than that of the rest. 
Surely there is a plain lesson for us all here. 
We may not have doubts, but we many of us have 
| our difficulties, in the very class of questions now 
uppermost -in our thoughts. Take, for instance, 
the clear connection of the resurrection body with 
the present body placed side by side with the 
assurance that “flesh and blood shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” Take the common expres- 
sion of the “ sleep” of death negatived by the fact 
that, in Christ’s case, there was no sleep, but 
unbroken, uninterrupted activity. One might 
cite a hundred such questions forced in upon us 
at this stage of the sacred history—the reunion of 
the parted, the revisitings of the dead, the sur- 
vival of earthly affection in heaven. These ques- 
tions will not be solved, or there will be endlessly 
varying solutions, each involving its special 
difficulty. What does this incident teach us about 
such difficulties? Why, exactly what David of 
old taught us about all the difficulties of life 
(quite as numerous as those of death and the 
hereafter), that they will be too hard for us, 
‘until we come into the sanctuary of God.” 
Then, and then only, we may hope to understand 
them, as far as God means them to be understood» 
The moral condition of St. Thomas, whilst it 
involved suspension, did not involve forfeiture of 
blessedness—that deepest blessedness ‘of all, tho 
“joy and peace of believing.” That is, it was 
honest doubt. It did not rest satisfied with 
doubting; it put itself in the way of conviction, 
and ¢onviction came. We ray not say what com- 
pensation there is for doubts of this kind, though 
the incident of the text might well suggest a clue. 
To men constituted like this apostle it is simply 
idle to say, “ You must uot feel doubt or diffi- 
culty.” Of many such, compared with the form- 
alist, we might almost use the laureate’s bold 


words :— 
“* There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 


This, however, is somewhat beside the matter, 
What we rather have to do if we feel, not per- 
haps, doubt, but difficulties, on these or any religiqus 
questions, is to bring these doubts to the house of 
God, or to the Book of God, and have them solved 
—to bring to bear on them the revelations of Jesus 
Christ in His Gospel—to take them to God in 
private praycr, and spread them before Him, and 
beg Him to remove them; to give that clear, un- 





elouded vision of Him and all His dealings which is 
the peculiar blessedness of the Christian believer. 
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THE THRIFT OF TIME. 


SECOND PAPER. 


| again repute, and consequently value, is recik 


T will be remembered that we gave the | procally augmented by the opportunity so given of 
case of two workmen working at the same | perfecting each production, instead of losing re- 
price per hour, but differing in amount | putation by slovenly, hurried workmanship, which 
of application; and we showed how B | is often, and naturally, supposed to indicate failing 
would become richer by £465 9s. 2d. | capacity. 


than his fellow-workman A. 


All these points of thought are not merely 


This, then, is the result, supposing only that | speculative ideas of what might occur, they are 


they occupy the same relative position of fellow- 


actual moral forces, acting or reacting on each other, 


labourers ; but how much more widely marked will | and influencing the lives and fortunes of one or 


be the difference should the successful man, say at 
the end of his tenth or fifteenth year, become an 
employer of labour, absorbing its accumulated 
profits—which process forms the capitalist; or 
even only assuming that the labour is of a higher 
class, and worth shillings or pounds, in place of 
pence. Again, putting aside for a moment these 
last assumptions, and taking it that the thrifty 
worker, totally unambitious, is content to invest 
his earnings, the sum above given, to say nothing 
of future savings, invested at five pounds per cent. 
compound interest, would double itself in fourteen 
years and seventy days, forming a fund sufficient 
to purchase an annuity large enough to maintain 
aim in comparative comfort and independence for 
the rest of life, without regard to its length. 

And this problem is no arithmetical puzzle 
placed upon paper as a pretty lesson to work- 
ing men, inapplicable to the exigencies of daily 
working life, or which requires as a condition any 
abstinence from lawful comforts or indulgence. 
Although assuming a resemblance to such, from 
the necessity of making the process intelligible— 
an algebraical calculation being beyond the reach 
of many readers—it is simply used here as an 
illustration of a principle, and contains no element 
which, by the alteration of the scale, might not be 
applied to, or carried out to advantage by, one in 
apy grade or position of life. 

It will thus be clearly seen that, simply as a 
money test, the difference arising from loss of time 
is greatly beyond what an ordinary reader might 
suppose. 

Again, in certain departments of labour there is 
another consideration of importance gained by 
constant purposeful practice of tl e craft—viz., the 
accumulation of finished work, or, as a trader 
would say, of “stock.” This becomes not only a 
source of profit, but a necessity, so soon as in. 
creased skill or reputation has made the produce 
marketable, and increased the demand for pro- 
duction perhaps beyond the limit of time, since the 
craftsman is not then entirely dependent upon the 
production of the current hour for supply. Thus 


| 





other among us; unceasingly operating, whether 
we will or no, as much as the atomic interchange 
of particles constantly going on within the walls 
of our bodily fabric. Yet for the most part they 
are entirely left out of the reckonings of men other- 
wise keenly alive to the probabilities and chances 
of success. This perhaps arises, even in cases 
where the truths themselves are partially dis- 
cerned and recognised, from a sort of apathy 
both of thought and action, superinduced by the 
deadening effect of what may be called routine 
existence ; often by a blind trust in inwardly-felt 
powers, supposed to be equal to any task when 
called upon, the assumed possessor of which is 
seemingly entitled to take liberties as it were with 
Nature, a delusion invariably and lamentably dis- 
pelled, whenever it leads to competition with 
Time. 

The different results apparent in the progress 
of men who commence with the same prospects, 
talents,and advantages, form the strongest evidence 
that as much hangs upon conduct as “fortune.” 
The thoughtless or shallow may sneeringly term 
the course here recommended “ dull, commonplace 
plodding.” It bears results which meteoric, brilliant 
genius even fails to realise. _And one of the safest 
compasses a man could from time to time steer by, 
and if necessary trim his course by, would be a 
strict inquiry as to what methods have been 
adopted by others whose prosperity and success he 
admires or envies, which have been left unnoticed 
by himself, and if it be not possible to retrieve 
disaster by reformation. Then, indeed, we might 
less frequently hear men of mature age lamenting 
the partiality of “Fortune,” inveighing against as 
an apparent injustice what may be termed social 
polarisation in the unequal distribution of wealth 
and comfort. In nine cases out of ten men would 
discover that the difference but consists in letting 
pass idly and unoccupied spaces of time which, if 
used to a profit, bear golden fruit. 

There has seldom been a wiser or more compre- 
hensive conception of the importance of industry 
and application than in the counsels once given 
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to the students of Glasgow University. “One 
defect, I believe, can hardly ever be made good, 
when the time of youth and early manhood is 
past; or, if so, can only be as a result of painful 
and singular efforts—the want, I mean, of habits 
of steady application and industry. Look at the 
matter only from the point of view of a man’s 
personal happiness and welfare. What is the 
secret of the low amusements, the pleasure that 
is not pleasure, with which so many unhappy men 
continue at once to waste and shorten their lives P 
Why, these things are, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, merely the resources which men 
adopt to fill up vacant hours—to get rid of the 
intolerable weariness of unemployed existence. I 
have spoken of love of one’s work as being the 
best preventive of merely low and vicious tastes ; 
I will go further, and say, I believe it is the best 
preservative against petty anxieties. You cannot 
escape from anxiety and labour, it is the destiny 
of humanity. You may avoid, indeed, toa great 
extent—some, at least, may—taking part in the 
struggle of life, in the sharp and eager competition 
of an open profession, or the not less intense pur- 
suit of some worthy object of study, but meet 
what seems to me a just and wholesome retribu- 
tion. Those who shrink from facing trouble find 
that trouble comes to them. The indolent may 
contrive that hoe shall have less than his share of 
the world’s work to do; but Nature, proportioning 
the instinct to the work, contrives that the little 
shall be much and hard tohim. The same wear 
and tear of mind that might have been usefully and 
healthfully expended on the real business of life, is 
often wasted on petty and imaginary vexations and 
objects; for where great interests are excluded, 
little matters become great. I doubt whether hard 
work, steadily and regularly carried on, ever hurt 
anybody.” 

Sage words these, anent which it is simple 
justice to add that they come not, as may be sup- 
posed, from an aristocrat lolling in the lap of 
luxury, and recommending with lordly con- 
descension others less favoured to work harder 
than himself, but must be received with the re- 
spect due to the counsels of one who, without any 
incentive beyond his own strong conscientious 
nature, it is no secret to say, lives a life of mental 
labour so constant as to shame hundreds of self- 
termed “working men” entirely dependent on 
their own exertions. 

Possibly some reader has said, innocently, “I 
knew all this before.” So you perhaps do, in a 
way. Have you ever applied it to the transactions 
of a single day? There are some lessons that 





require to be thundered into the ear with a voice | 


like a Krupp mortar, and the effect of the shot to be 
seen, before men’s minds will take a practical im- 
press; and the repetition of a truth with vigour 








may hap to strike where it has formerly failed. 
Some one said, the other day, that certain types of 
character—the oddities, the rugged, bad, abnormal 
figures that stand out in, and made the fame of, 
Dickens’s earlier works—do not appear in his later 
ones, because they no longer exist in the corre- 
sponding grade of society. Who shall tell how 
far his hand assisted to pen their decree of banish- 
ment? Yet Dickens only told the same truths 
that all good men have told before him—aye, back 
to Solomon—that truth and love and virtue and 
honesty are lovely and estimable, and of good 
worth, and that lying and hypocrisy and robbery 
work no man’s present or ultimate good, but lead 
him to a bottomless pit. But he told the tale with 
verve and keen incisive force. Men are not cured 
by simply telling them they are mean and hypo- 
critical, but by telling them so that they see you 
and all else know them to be so; because so long 
as a man believes he is deceiving you, so long will 
he go on telling lies, injuring society and himself : 
just as a man going home, not indeed “blind 
fou,” but with just “a wee drap in th’ ee,” 
straight enough to make a respectable skow, not 
being told of it inthe morning, is thereby encouraged 
to repeat the fault next night; whereas if stum- 
bling. up against a sturdy sober person, and being 
taken for a footpad he gets a swashing blow “from 
the shoulder” on his left optic, thereby comes a 
useful lesson. Again, men are not always in the 
mood to take in and apply a truth to their own 
movements. It may suit somé one else whom we 
know, but we know “all about that sort of thing.” 
A lesson in economy, for instance, may very well 
apply to Smith in the next street, who sits up halt 
the night burning gas or wax at a cost, and only 
gets to work at midday, despising the light he 
could have had for nothing since sunrise; but as 
for us, Brown, who begin our daily toil an hour 
before Smith, we are immaculate. 

It is therefore only by reiteration—just as a 
constant fusillade manages to hit somebody—that 
a truth tells, and we may have happened by this 
article to convince some one that what they have 
hitherto taken to be merely ease, is in fact waste 
of substance; that time lost is golden gain and 
future comfort destroyed from the source. 

It is not, however, solely for the sake of acct 
mulated reward that the beneficial results cf labour 
are insisted upon. Misfortune in the purest sense 
may hinder material gain commensurate with the 
efforts expended in the most deserving instances ; 
but honest work is unfailingly and nobly com- 
pensated by an inwardly-felt dignity ana heroic 
self-respect, ofttimes by a pleasure in the work 
itself, which softens the primal curse, and turns 
a life otherwise miserable into one of happiness. 
Therefore, “whatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might.” 
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THE THREE HOMES. 





BY F. T. L. HOPE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. DOUGLAS MAKES A 
MISTAKE, 


than a sudden thought seemed 


the landlady and servants, 
who were grouped round 
them in chattering curiosity, 
that quiet was the best thing 
for the patient, he begged them to leave 
him alone with his brother till the docter 
came. They went out, and then moving 
his brother’s head from his shoulder, he 
gently disengaged himself from the arm 

that encircled him, uncovered the wound, 
lightly brushed away the blood with his pocket- 
handkerchief, and was stooping down close over 
it, when Christie, with a start, discovered his in- 
tention, and with all his strength pushed him 
back. 

“« Oh, Ralph—dear Ralph! don’t think of sucking 
the wound. It isn’t like common poison, you 
know, and if you had the least tiny scratch on 
your tongue, it would give you hydrophobia too. 
Oh, for my sake don’t” he said, too weak to hold 
out, and bursting into a flood of tears; “ you'll kill 
me if you do.” 

“But what am I to do, Christie ?” said Ralph; 
“the doctor mayn’t be at home, and it might be 
too late when he comes; do let me, Christie.” 

But the mere proposal so completely over- 
powered Christie, that he was on the verge of 
fainting again, and Ralph, vaguely afraid of causing 
any violent emotion, lest it should increase his 
danger, hastily promised to desist. The promise 
relieved Christie, and rallying his strength he 
said quietly, “ Ralph, I know all about what ought 
to bo done, for I have read about it in my Natural 
History book. Get a knitting-needle or kitchen 
skewer, or anything of that kind, and make it 
hot.” 

Reiph at once guessed what Christie meant, and 
acted on it with his usual presence of mind. . He 
opened the parlour door, and called to the land- 
lady, “ Quick, Mrs. Stone, quick ; make me an iron 
skewer red hot in the kitchen fire. Oh, please don’t 
talk; only do it for me.” 

Assured by his coolness of manner, and infected 
by his eagerness, the woman set about doing as he 
cold her, and very quickly returned to say that the 
ckewer was red hot. 

“low hot must it bo, Christio ?” said Ralph. 


FS 


to strike Ralph, and telling | 





| “The hotter it is, the less the pain,” whispered 
| Christie; “ white hot.” 
In a minute the landlady brought it to him, 


| and then first, but for a moment only, Ralph grew 
| deadly pale and wavered. 

“Oh, Christie! it will be such frightful pain; I 
can’t, I daren’t do it.” 

“For my sake,’ whispered Christie, almost 
inaudibly ; “better than—better than——” but he 
| could not get out the dreadful word which was in 
his thoughts, 

This decided Ralph. Firmly, with a hand that 
did not even shake, he took hold of his brother’s 
leg, once more wiped off the blood, gently pinched 
the flesh together, to get the edges of the wound 
well-defined, and then skilfully inserted the iron 
point as far as the dog’s teeth had gone, working 
it about for two or three seconds. Then swift and 
steady, with no less firmness, while the old land. 
lady looked on with mute surprise and admiration, 
he effectually cauterised the other and slighter 
wound. 

If during this process of excruciating torture 
Christie had once given way—if he had suffered his 
anguish to find vent in ‘cries or struggles, Ralph 
would have been powerless to continue his task. 
But Christie, though his face grew ghastly pale 
during the operation, suffered neither cry nor 
groan to escape him; he clenched his hands and 
teeth in that determined effort of which weak and 
finely-strung organisms are often capable, and it 
was not until all was over that he could no longer 
refrain from a deep sob of relief, and sank back 
utterly exhausted on the sofa. Nor was ituntil then 
that Ralph’s strength gave way, and dropping the 
skewer from his hand, he remained kneeling by 
his brother’s side, flung his arms -round him, 
drooped his head upon his breast, and remained as 
one stunned and motionless, while almost uncon- 
sciously to himself the tears rained down his face. 

Christie was the first to recover from his 
weakness. “Cheer up, Ralph,” he said, though 
in a faint and trembling tone; “don’t cry for me. 
I believe you will have saved me from all danger 
by what you’ve just done.” 

“Oh, Christie; it’s too horrible to think of. Fancy 
that this should have come to you. I would rather 
a thousand times that it had happened to me.” 

Christie only answered by stroking Ralph’s 
dark hair, and saying, “I don’t think it will do me 
any harm, Ralph. I don’t like to talk too surely, 
but people don’t always—don’t always get any 
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harm from the bite of a mad dog, and I'll tell you 
-why I’m not so much afraid.” 

“Why, Christie ?” 

“ Because his teeth passed through my trousers 
and stocking; that would wipe off the virus, you 
know, and so after all I mean to be cheerful and to 
expect no harm. And if God sends me harm,” he 
continued dreamily 

He stopped short, but added in answer to his 
brother’s inquiring look, “He will send me 
strength to bear it too.” 

“ How very long Martin is,” said Ralph, after a 
pause ; “he must have found Dr. Mason out. I 
wish he’d come.” 

“So doI. Couldn’t you go, and look down the 
road to see if he or Martin is in sight?” 

Ralph went out and looked down the road. The 
eool, delicious evening air, transfused with the 
primrose light of sunset, refreshed him as he came 
out of the close and dingy little room, and the 
breeze beating balmily on his temples, calmed the 
tumultuous horror with which his mind was 
surging like a troubled sea. He listened eagerly 
for the sound of wheels along the quiet road, or 
at least for some distant footfall to show that help 
was near; but no sound broke the silence except 
the careless music of the birds, and the tremulous, 
cheery murmur of myriads of insects upon the 
wing. 

Then he ran a little further down the road to 
the spot where Christie had been bitten, and 
where the dog still lay,a hideous object, stark 
dead in the dust, for no one had happened to pass 
by during the last half hour. Beside it lay the 
cricket-bat, which Ralph picked up in order to 
carry it home and restore it to Lord Glenullin. He 
then walked back to the “ Checquers,” vexed and 
frightened at the long delay of the doctor’s arrival. 

For a few moments longer he stood still and 
listened before he entered, while his heart was 
ringing with the ever-reiterated silent prayer, 
“OQ God! save my brother, save him, save him 
from the horrible fate which hangs over him!” 
and again and again, as if he were powerless to 
vary the petition, “oh, save him from this horrible, 
awful death !” 

A cold, stern voice broke in on his agony of 
intense, unspoken supplication. Unperceived and 
unheard, along the green fringe of the roadside 
his father had approached him from the opposite 
direction, and Ralph, with his thoughts absorbed 
and preoccupied, had not heard him call his name. 

“Well, Ralph, I have twice called you, and you 
have either not heard, or pretended not to hear.” 








“T beg your pardon, papa,” said Ralph, starting; | 
“T didn’t expect you.” 
“So I should suppose,” said Mr. Douglas, | 
meaningly. “If you had, you would hardly hare | 
awaited me at the door of a . mmon pot-house, 


with which, judging from circumstances, you seem 
to be tolerably familiar. Yet you were quite angry 
the other day when I suggested the possibility 
of your getting into mischief. Have you been 
drinking ?” 

“TI have been drinking -nothing at all, papa, { 
never went to a public-housein my life,” said Ralph, 
with more sadness than anger in his tone; for all 
the while he was trying to devise how he should 
most gently inform his father of what had taken 
place. 

« And you have not been playing cricket either, 
against my express commands?” said Mr. Douglas, 
in an incredulous tone, pointing to the bat in 
Ralph’s hand. 

“No, papa;” but while he spoke his face was 
working with such various emotions, that his 
father, ignorant of all that had happened, could 
only explain the strangeness of his look and 
manner by the supposition that he was concealing 
the truth. 

“You have been drinking, and you must be 
telling me a falsehood,” he said angrily; “ your 
whole expression of face shows it; you are evi- 
dently flushed and excited; and what could you 
have been doing with that bat, if you have not been 
playing cricket, and that too though I again dis- 
tinetly forbad you only this morning? People don’t’ 
usually carry cricket-bats for walking-sticks on the 
public roads. And do you think that I shall 
allow myself to be bearded in this way by the open 
disobedience of a boy of your age?” 

“Oh, hush! papa, do hush; you are quite mis- 
taken, and poor Christie will hear you.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mr. Douglas, in & 
paroxysm of anger, “ Christie in there too? then 
you must have taken him there? and ‘poor 
Christie;’ why poor Christie? What! have you 
been leading him into mischief too? Get from 
my sight, Ralph, you are a disgrace and misery 
to me!” and lifting the riding-whip which he 
happened to be carrying in his hand,/he struck 
Ralph with it across the shoulders. 

For an instant Ralph stood as if paralysed ; the 
next instant his eyes flashed, angry words sprang 
to his lips, and seizing the whip from his father’s 
grasp, he had flung it over the hedge. What 
would have followed no one can tell, for a weak 
cry of “oh, papa!” broke from the window of the 
inn, and filled with a vague sickening fear which 
overcame his indignation and surprise at Ralph’s 
conduct, Mr. Douglas rushed into the “Checquers.” 

Christie had heard the noise outside, and ree 
cognising his father’s voice, had quickly guessed 
that he had jumped to some mistaken conclusion. 


1 


j 
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| He had caught something of what passed, but was 


lying there too utterly weak and powerless to 
speak, until the passionate tones of Mr. Douglas’s 
voice roused him for a moment from his stupor. 
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But the effort and excitment were too much for 
his overwrought system, and Mr. Douglas, when 
he entered, was terrified to see him lying upon the 
sofa, exhausted, silent, and pale as death. 

And at the same moment entered Dr. Mason, 
Sir Henry Allerby, and Martin. Sir Henry, who 
had met his son in the village, informed Mr. 
Douglas in a few hurried words of the terrible 
truth, while the doctor busied himself with the 
fainting boy. 

“Who cauterised these teeth marks ?” he asked 
hurriedly. 

The landlady was the only person who could 
answer the question, and she said, “ Please, sir, I 
dunno what cortrised may be—that is, not to say 
as I know exactly, which it wouldn’t be true to 
say so, but as 

“Do cut it short, my good woman; some one 
has been burning the wounds with hot iron; who 
was it ?” 

“Please, sir, I didn’t do nothing but whet I 
were told to do, and it wasn’t I as touched it— 
not to say with my own hand.” 

“Tt was Master Ralph Douglas, sir, as did it,” 
said the barmaid, more straightforward and less 
garrulous than her mistress. 

“Ah! and it was also Master Ralph Douglas 
who faced the dog and killed it, thereby perhaps 
saying more lives than one, and all I can say is that 
Master Ralph Douglas is a thoroughly noble manly 
boy,” said the doctor, warmly, as he began to dress 
ad bandage the wound: “nobody could have 
behaved more splendidly in both instances; as 
for the bite, he has done just the right thing—I 
could not have done it better or more effectually 
myself, unless I had happened to have some lunar 
caustic in my pocket, and in all probability he has 
saved his brother’s life by it, and averted the ill- 
effects that might have followed.” 

“Where is he?” asked Sir Henry Allerby; “he 
was standing outside a minute ago.” 

They looked round, but he was not there; and 
Martin going outside to seek for him, saw his 
figure disappearing quickly behind a distant turn 
inthe road. After parting from his father he had 
stood for a minute or two, panting and indignant, 
torn by a thousand conflicting emotions. It took 
but a few moments for a softer and gentler feeling 
to prevail. Christie was now in safe hands, and 
he could leave him; but his mother had to be 
informed of the dreadful accident, and to be in- 
formed in such a way as should shock and agitate 
her least. And Ralph felt that no voice could break 
it to her like his voice, and ‘no strength support 
her in so trying a moment like his strength; 
and a gush of love and tenderness and pity 
Welled up in his heart, and he thanked God that 
there were some who loved him; and long before 
he had reached home all anger and passion—all 








Save sorrow and hope—had vanished, and he had 
forgotten his father, and had forgotten all that he 
himself had done, and was pouring forth once 
more, and over and over again, the same earnest, 
believing prayer, “O God! save my brother, save 
him from this dreadful fate.” 

The admiration of the doctor and of Sir Henry 
rose higher and higher, as they gleaned from the 
barmaid the particulars of what had occurred. 
“Why,” exclaimed Dr. Mason, with enthusiam, 
“there is not one boy in ten thousand that could or 
would have behaved like this;” and then he added 
sotto voce, with an indignant glance at Mr. Dougias, 
“and he deserves kinder and more reasonable 
treatment.” For as they hurried along the road, 
both he and Sir Henry had seen, with strange 
feelings, the unfortunate altercation between Mr: 
Douglas and his elder son. 

But Mr. Douglas sat mute and stricken, the 
picture of despair and misery, by Christie’s side, 
and strove with fond caresses to recall him to con- 
sciousness. He seemed to see nothing but the 
prostrate form before him—to hear nothing but 
the faint, fluttering, sobbing breath of his little son. 
Yet, by one of those freaks of the senses with which 
all who have studied their action are so familiar, 
he heard perfectly what Dr. Mason had said, and 
did not forget it afterwards, though at the time he 
was apparently and actually unconscious of it. 

“How do you feel, my own child?” he said, as 
Christie opened his eyes, and looking round him 
gradually recognised his situation. 

“Oh, I feel pretty well,.papa: rather shaken 
and frightened—nothing more. But where is 
Ralph, papa?” he asked anxiously; “I thought I 
heard you speaking angrily to him, and that 
frightened me.” 

“Ralph has gone home, Christie,” said Martin 
Allerby; “so no doubt he’s gone to tell Mrs. 
Douglas.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Christie; “no one 
could do it half so well or half so quietly and 
nicely as Ralph. I know that mother will bear it 
if she hears it told in Ralph’s hopeful way. And 
really I’m all right now. Of course the burn hurts 
me a little, but that’s all. And all the while I’ve 
never thanked you, Martin, for helping to rescue 
me so bravely at your own risk. You know that I 
shall be grateful for it, Martin, as long as I live. 
And as for Ralph, how shall I ever love him 
enough? I shall never forget how brave and cool 
he stood, while I was half dead in an agony of 
fright. I sce it like a picture now. He looked to 
me like some angel sent from heaven to deliver me, 
I should have been torn to pieces by Rover but for 
him and you, Martin. And then you can’t think, 
papa, how firmly he cauterised the place where the 
teeth went ina little way. I don’t think I could 
have borne it from any one but him.” 
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“Don’t you talk so much, my little boy,” said 
Dr. Mason, kindly. “‘ The best thing for you now 
is a little rest; so, Mr. Douglas, you had better 
order your carriage at once and take him home 
and keep him quiet, and banish all anxiety. And 
you, my dear little Christie, don’t think of this 
accident, and don’t be frightened about it; you are 
in no danger whatever, unless any further accidents 
were to happen to you. The fact that Rover’s 
teeth passed through, your trousers and stocking 
would alone probably have saved you; but if not, 
Ralph’s first-rate surgery would do it, if anything 
could.” 

“Thank you, Dr. Mason; I won’t be afraid. 
God will take pity on me, I think. I shall forget 
all about it as fast as I can,—that is, I shall forget 
all except what I owe to Martin and to dear Ralph. 
And thank you all for being so kind to me.” 

“God bless you, my child! God bless you! who 
could help being kind to you?” said the doctor, 
touched to the heart. “TI shall look in and see you 
te-morrow. Not that there will be any reason, but 
only to have an excuse for shaking bands with 
you again, Christie; and for telling Ralph how 
much we all admire him for the way he has 
behaved.” 

The doctor bowed stiffly to Mr. Douglas and 
took his leave. Immediately afterwards Mr. 
Douglas’s carriage rolled tothe door; it seemed to 
have come by magic, in fulfilment of their wishes; 
but, in point of fact, the thoughtful Ralph had sent 
it, having gone round to the stables to tell the 
coachman before he went in to see his mother. 

Christie was lifted into the carriage, and Martin 
busied himself in arranging the cushions, so as to 
make him as comfortable as possible, while Mr. 
Douglas stayed a moment to pay the landlady of 
the “Checquers” for her trouble. 


“Good-bye, Mr. Douglas,” said Sir Henry | 


Allerby, rather coldly. “ Pray accept the assurance 
of my warm and sincere sympathy in this terrible 
calamity. You are most fortunate in your sons, 
Mr. Douglas. A more loving, engaging child than 
Christie I never saw. He always reminds me of 
Wordsworth’s line— 


*A child whom every eye that looked on loved.’ 


And as for Ralph, I do think he stands next to | 
. . . . | 
my own son in my affection; and I rejoice above 


all things that he and Martin are such close 
friends.” 

“*A child whom every eye that looked on 
loved,’” said Mr. Douglas, with a burst of grief. 
“But oh, Sir Henry, why do you torture me with 
that line, when you know what precedes it P— 


* Oh, blessed Lord, whose mercy thus removed 
A child whom every eye that looked on loved.’ 


But, happily, I do not believe in omens. And 
ppuy 


’ 


| yet ” He wrung his hands instead of finishing 
the sentence. 

Sir Henry did not disturb him; and he said, 
after a slight pause, “To be left only with Ralph !” 

“Only with Ralph!” said Sir Henry Allerby, in 
|a tone of displeasure. “I trust that your fears for 
Christie may prove perfectly groundless; but if 
not, I think that Ralph is a son of whom any father 
might well be proud. May I venture, Mr. Douglas, 
to take the liberty of asking in what respect he can 
have displeased yop just as we came up?” 

“Tt was a mistake,” said Mr. Douglas, haughtily, 
|his proud nature taking fire; “and excuse me, 
Sir Henry, but although I do not choose to discuss 
| my family with any one, I may observe that. Ralph 
always seems to display his worst side to his own 
father.” 

“Tant pis pour le pere,’ half muttered Sir 
Henry Allerby, and bowing to Mr. Douglas, he 
called Martin to his side, and walked homewards. 

On their way they passed the place where a 
thick cloud of flies were already buzzing about the 
mangled carcase of Rover. 

“Poor dog,” said Martin; “to think of his 
turning out such a curse after all these years.” 

“Had you observed anything odd in him, 
Martin P” 

“He was a little restless last night, and he kept 
scratching at his teeth; so I thought a bone had 
stuck in them. And this morning I saw him 
swallowing little bits of stick, and being a little 
odd; but he always was a character, and rather 
eccentric; and after being my playmate for so 
long, it really never for a second occurred to me 
that he could possibly go mad.” 

“T wish I had seen him,” said Sir Henry; “I 
should have known at once that he was getting 
hydrophobia, and should have instantly had him 
shot. However, it cannot be helped. Martin, it 
| was very noble of you to face him, and to seize 
Christie as you did.” 

“Poor little fellow,” said Martin. “Ralph shouted 
to him to turn round; but I saw that he was 
too frightened to do it, and I knew that a mad dog 
rarely turns round, so I thought I’d make a rush 
for it, and save him if I could.” 

“And your father is proud of you for it, 
Martin.” , 

“Thank you, papa,” he said, pressing his father’s 
'arm; “but what I did was nothing. You should 
| have seen Ralph, papa. Really he is a splendid 

fellow. He stood there like a statue. You know 
| he had snatched Glenullin’s bat from him; and if 
| he had been standing before the wicket cutting at 
j a lob, he couldn’t have been steadier. Rover had 
{no chance with Ralph at the wicket.” 

“T shall give both him and you a present, to 

show my approval.” 

| “Oh, thank you papa! that is jolly of you. 
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Oe a , _ 
shall like the approval all the more for coming in 


that shape,” he said, laughing. 

“JT know what I shall give you; it shall be the 
pest Natural History I can hear of, you young | 
ignoramus,” said Sir Henry, “in order that hence- 
forth you may know better what are the warnings 
that a dog is likely to go mad. But what shall I 
give Ralph?” 

“Oh, I kxow, papa! Give him a stunning silver- | 
mounted racket, and the finest bat that Lillywhite | 
can manufacture.” 

“T will, my boy. 
Glenullin ?” 

“Foh!” said Martin, scornfully; “for running 
of finally, in the way he did. Give him a betting- 
book, bound in morocco, or a cigar-case, or a scent- 
bottle, or some Rowland’s kalydor for his com- 
plexion. It was natural enough that he should cut, 
in the first instance; but I have no patience with | 
him for disappearing altogether, and never thinking 
of either sending assistance or coming back to see 
whether or no we had escaped.” 

The fact was that Lord Glenullin, after running 
ull his eompanions were out of sight, had so little | 





And your friend, Lord 





recovered from his terror that, thinking the whole 
road unsafe, he. had struck into the fields, and 
got back to Donnerill Castle, in abject fear and 
trembling, by a long and circuitous route. He was 
not naturally a coward; he was too proud for that : 
but he had been tested suddenly, and all that was 
weak and selfish in his nature had thus been pre- 
cipitately and unexpectedly revealed. 

And when he got home, the first thing he did 
was to call to his invariable attendant, Clark, for 
some wine. Lord Donnerill had in many ways been 


| neglectful of his son’s training, but in no respect . 


was that negligence more culpably displayed than 
in the fact that the boy saw more of this thoroughly 
vicious and untrustworthy servant than of any one 
else in the house. It was, too, another needless 
temptation thrown in the way of a young and un- 
disciplined boy, that Glenullin, most unfortunately 
for himself, could generally get whatever he liked 
—a fact which, had Lord Donnerill taken the 
trouble to inquire into it, would have enabled him 
to account for some appearances which at times 


perplexed him. 
(Zo be continued.) 





“AT KHVENING-TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT.” 


OTHER, here’s a letter come; ’tis in a | 
stranger’s hand, 
And the postmark that is on it is from a 





‘ ; 
foreign land.’ 
“Open it and read it, Mary; for I can bear to | 


hear— 

The widow and the childless one hath nought to 
hope or fear. 

Mary, more than daughter, dear to my heart art thou, 

For both our loves lie buried beside the lost one 
now.” 


Opened she the letter then with an eager hand, 
Hurriedly in silence first every page she scanned, 
As she read she trembled, her lips and cheeks grew 


pale, 


And then her eyes were filled with tears as at some | 


fearful tale. 

“Oh, mother! mother! he is saved!” at length she 
wildly cried, 

And sobbingly upon her knees sank by the widow’s 
side. 


The sheet is read, and read again, writ by a comrade 
true, : 
That told how Indian imutineers our British soldiers 

slew ; 
How men in form, but fiends in heart with devilish 
phrensy wild, 
Killed wives within their husbands’ arms, the mother 
with her child; 


How Reginald with many a wound fell in the 
murderous fray, 


| And how at night a faithful slave bore him, as dead, 


away ; 
tow hovering between life and death, and nursed by 

tender hands, 

For many a day concealed he lay safe from the rebel 
bands; 

Till Havelock and Campbell fought their way into 
Cawnpore, 

And British troops for British blood took vengeance 
stern and sore. 


An hour had passed as thus they read upon that 
autumn day ; 

The sun was hidden with dark clouds that made the 
evening grey, 

| Upon the greensward near the stream, propped in 

| her pillowed chair, 

The aged lady sate the while, fanned by the soft 

warm air. 

| Then suddenly through riven clouds out broke the 

| sunbeams bright, 

| And glinted on the fair white walls until they shone 


in light, 

Soft o’er the aged careworn face the light serenely feii, 
| And lit it with a holy calm too deep for words to tell. 
|'Then Mary, whispering reverently the words of 
promise, said, 

“At evening-time it shall be light,’ and meekly 

bowed her head. JoHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 





CHAPTER V. 





A\. that bad habits are not easily cured. 


for his neighbour’s property. There 


is an excitement about stealing, which one can quite 


imagine may give it the interest of a game of play 
to one who has no counterbalancing principle of 


justice, and no fear of the all-seeing eye of God. 


& Patsy had been taught to “look sharp,” as the one 


PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 
*GOD’S PARABLE,” 
2 RS. KYRKE was right when she said 


The child who is taught to pilfer from 
infancy will not readily learn respect 








“PICTURE TEACHING,” ETC. 






; she took these things, would be to say what is untrue, 
| but probably she thought as little about such actg 
of petty theft, as another child would think of a 
neglected lesson or a hasty word. 





| One night, after Susan had seen her safely into 
| 
| the jam. She had saved a piece of bread from her 


bed and wished her “good night,’ Patsy stole out 
again in the darkness to unlock the box, and to eat 


tea, on purpose for this feast. Her heart went pit- 
a-pat as she got out of bed, and proceeded to unlock 
her box. Oh, what a noise it seemed to make! How 


great virtue and aim of life; she had been greatly | she hoped nobody had heard it, as very quietly and 


praised whenever she had succeeded in some petty 
theft, and her father took her to the play once when 
she had managed to secure a purse. 

With such an education, we cannot wonder that 
she did not become honest all at once. As the days 
went by, Patsy was less closely watched than before, 
and she contrived at intervals to appropriate to her- 
self, without being discovered, a small pot of straw- 
berry jam, a slice of cake, some lumps of sugar, a 
lead pencil, three picture-cards, 2 few needles, a 
threepenny piece, and a penny. Not one of these 
things belonged to Mrs. Wilson; Patsy could not 
have told why, but it would have been as impossible 
to her to steal anything from that good woman, as it 
would have been impossible to Mrs. Wilson to steal 
at all. It was the effect of that grand principle, love. 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” In Patsy’s 
heart, it had only begun to rule, and was partial in 
its operation; in Mrs. Wilson’s heart it was the 
governing power. 

Patsy had many misgivings and heartaches over 
the picture-cards and the lead pencil, for the former 
belonged to Miss Annie and the latter to Mrs. Kyrke. 
She almost made up her mind to put them back, but 
was afraid of running the risk, lest discovery should 
ensue. The other things belonged, as she supposed, 
to the cook or hhousemaid. She hid them all in a 


b 


corner of the box which Mrs. Kyrke’s children had | 
brought her, and of which she was allowed to keep | 
the key. Mrs. Wilson hoped that by trusting her a | 





| carefully she rested the lid against the wall, and 


took out the handkerchief in which her stolen goods 
were kept. Poor little Patsy, her heart did smite 
her then, for all at once the remembrance came over 
her of the bright happy faces of the dear young 
ladies who had brought her the box, and the pleasure 
they said they had had in working for her—and now, 
was not this Miss Annie’s picture-card which had 
just fallen out of the handkerchief? Oh, why had 
she taken it? She would put it back the very next 
day—yes, that she was quite determined to do. 

But the jam, it was no use putting that back; in 
fact, it was quite impossible, she thought ;—she could 
not do it without being found out, and there were so 
many pots, they would never miss it. The best thing 
would be to eat it, and then to bury the pot in the 
garden, or throw it in the sea, and forget all about it, 

“* Resist the devil,” said a voice within her. 

“T will put all the other things back,” said Patsy 
in answer to the voice. ‘“TI’ll put back the penny, 
and the threepenny bit, and the picture-cards, and 
pencil, but just this pot of jam, I can’t do it—the 
cupboard’s always kept locked.” 

So she ate a great quantity of the jam, and tried 


}to think how good it was, and how well it tasted; 


but somehow she could not half enjoy it. Then she 
took up the slice of cake. 

Patsy did not want to give the voice time to speak 
again, so she said hurriedly to herself, “ It’ll be all 


stale if I don’t eat it now, and it’s no use to nobody 


little, she would become, by dégrees, worthy of trust, | now it’s cut—nobody wouldn’t eat it if they knowed 


The box was kept in the little room she occupied, 
next to Susan’s, She was beginning to feel rather 


I'd been handling of it.” 


So the cake was eaten too. But when she had 


anxious to taste the jam, which was the more | put the last bit of cake in her mouth, and was just 


precious to her because she had very narrowly | 


escaped detection in taking it. The cook was 
actually in the kitchen, and had turned her head for 
one moment to speak to some one who had come to 
the door. In that moment the little pot had found 
its way safely into Patsy’s pocket. 


going to close the box and get into bed, some awk- 
ward movement of hers caused the lid of the box 
to shut with a bang. Oh, how frightened the poor 
child was! she crouched down on the ground for an 
instant in an agony of terror, then recovering her 


To say that | presence of mind, jumped quickly tnto bed, and 
Patsy did not know that she was doing wrong when | closed her eyes, pretending to be asleep. She heard 
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= 
steps approaching, she heard the handle of the door 
turned; through her closed eyelids she saw a light, 
which was held over her, then she heard Susan’s voice. 
“The child’s asleep sure enough, and now what could 
it be? I should have said she was up to some tricks 
for certain, but bless me, how one may be deceived. 


Perhaps the wind’s slammed a door to, or something.” 


Patsy could not help laughing heartily to herself 
when Susan retired, to think how cleverly she had 
managed to escape her sharp eye, and how success- 
fully she had feigned slumber, thus saving herself 
from the “ workus” or “’formatory,” for she had not 
forgotten Mrs, Kyrke’s warning, that if she did not 
please Mrs. Wilson, she would be sent to one of 
these places. There was a mystery hanging about 
them which made them very terrible to Patsy’s 
imagination, and she would have preferred going 
back to her old gloomy cellar with her drunken 
father, to encountering unknown evils in those 
fearful places of punishment, for it was in that light 
that she looked upon them both. 

To succeed in any purpose, to exercise ingenuity, 
gives us all pleasure, Oh, how watchful we should 
be over ourselves as to the kind of works we take in 
hand. How thankful, if good habits and principles 
implanted in childhood have made deception and 
theft impossible to us, 

Happily for Patsy, she did not escape discovery. 
“Look, Patsy,” said Mrs, Wilson to her the next 
morning after breakfast; “what a nice useful pina- 
fore ’'ve been making for you. I finished it last 
night, and now you have enough to keep yourself 
quite tidy and respectable; you won’t want it till 
Monday, so I’ll put it awayin your boxfor you. I’m 
now going up to the Hall.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Patsy; but she knew 
Mrs. Wilson would not find the key in the little 
table-drawer in which it was usually kept. Patsy 
had tied it to a boot-lace, and hung it round her 
neck, inside her frock. 

When Mrs. Wilson returned, there was a look of 
disappointment in her face. 

“Patsy, why didn’t you tell me you had taken the 
key out of the drawer ?” 

“Isn’t it there, ma’am ?” 

“No, child—now don’t try to deceive me,” said 
Mrs. Wilson, almost entreatingly. “Speak the 
truth, and tell me what you’ve done with it.” 

“Tll go and see if I can find it, ma’am, most like 
it’s just fell behind the table, or somewheres.” 

Mrs, Wilson went back with the child, who pre- 
tended to look in every corner for the key. Of course 


the search was unsuccessful, and they returned to. 
' the lodge. 


Mrs. Wilson had learned patience. She said 
nothing, feeling sure that time would reveal the 


mystery. That night, she herself took Patsy to bed; | 


and the child’s sharpness was no match for Mrs. 
Wilson’s quiet good sense. 





“Patsy,” she said, “if you have done wrong, con- 
fess it, my poor child, before you say your prayers.” 

But Patsy said not a word. 

Then Mrs. Wilson, thinking the key might have 
fallen behind the box, drew it out alittle way, and 
behold a picture-card! It had slipped out of the 
handkerchief in the darkness, and instead of falling 
into the box as Patsy had supposed, it fell behind. 
There it was, telling tales of Patsy, bringing the hot 
colour to her cheeks and the tears to her eyes. It 
was no use to try and hide it now, Patsy thought, so 
she took the key from her neck, and gave it to Mrs. 
Wilson, sobbing out, “ You’ll never love me no more, 
but please, please forgive me only this once, and Pll 
never, never steal nothing no more.” 

Then Mrs. Wilson opened the box, and emptied it. 

“They’re all in this handkerchief, ma’am—all the 
things that I’ve stole. But I did want to put ’em 
back, I did indeed, only I was afraid.” 

“You must take them to Mrs. Kyrke to-morrow, 
Patsy.” 

“Oh, I can’t, it would kill me; please you just 
put ’em back, and don’t say a word.” 

“That wouldn’t do at all, Patsy.” 

The next day Patsy had to bear what was far 
worse than any scolding or punishment—the averted 
looks of those she loved. Mr. Wilson did not notice 
her, and worst of all, she found herself obliged to do 
as Mrs. Wilson said, and restore the stolen things to 
their owners. 

Patsy’s friends were deeply disappointed, and she 
herself was utterly miserable. 

(To be continued.) 

“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

23. Point out the different circumstances under 
which the Lord’s Prayer was delivered according to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

24. In what two respects does the account of the 
healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, as given by St. 
Mark, differ from that given by St. Matthew and St, 
Luke ? 

25. On three only of His apostles did Christ 
bestow surnames, Name them. 

26. On one occasion a certain man said to Jesus, 
“Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest.”” There is aremarkable parallel to this in the 
history of David. Give it. 

27. To what words of opr Lord does St. Paul 
probably allude when he says, “Though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains ?” 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 48, 

14. The effect of his sermon preached in the 
house of Cornelius the centurion (Acts x. 45; xi. 1). 

15. 1 Chron. xvi. 22. 

16. The descent of the Holy Ghost on the early 
Christian Church (Acts ii. 3). 

17. Actsiv. 1, 2; v. 17—33. 
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HICH of you, 
ing or feeding caitle, will say unto him 


having a servant plough- 
by and by, when he is come from the 
field, Go and sit down to meat?” This 
parable follows close on a request 
the apostles made of their Master, 
7 «Tord, increase our faith, 

f better, “‘ Lord, add faith to us.” The Saviour 
teaches t 
cause they consider God as their debtor for service 
rendered by them, instead of humbly regarding them- 
Selves as indebted to Him for all their power to serve 
Him, and as unprofitable servants—servants of whom 
He has no need, and who cannot be profitable to Him, 
that is, as not laying, Him under any obligation even 
though they should do all He commands them, for 
that is what they owe Him. They have need to be 
reminded that all their power of working in His 


His free grace alone. 
parable and the verse immediately preceding it has 
been the subject of very much perplexity. Some go 
so far as to say that there is no connection what- 
ever. 


FITABLE SERVANTS (Luke xvii. 


” or, as it would be ['do. 


them the reason why they have not faith, be- | 


NOTES. 









7—10). 






does not. He, on the contrary, invites us to come to 


Iiim, and has promised if we do that He will come 
in to us, and sup WITH us. 

“When ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable ser. 


vanis: we have done that which was our duty to 
We never can do to its full extent our duty, 
Christ reminds us how high the standard of duty 
is, in order to teach us what we all need so much 


to learn—humility. So long as we keep ourselves 





| humble, we are capable of receiving all the favours 
| God has to bestow upon us without being corrupted 


| by them. 


| 
} 


| faithful servant.” 


Unprofitable servants! And yet Christ 
says, “Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness ;” and He also says, “ Well done, good and 
Therefore, we are taught that 
though man cannot be profitable to God, yet one 


| servant may be more profitable than another; all are 
service, and all their future reward for service, is of | expected to be good and faithful, and in order that 


The connection between this | 


| 


May it not be of some such kind as this? | 


“You ask for faith; faith is grace, grace is a gift | 


of God; and to him that hath shall be given, and he 


shall have more abundantly. You must therefore | 


have grace. You must be sensible that you have 


nature and grace. 


they may be so, they must acknowledge that of 
themselves they are unprofitable, and pray for God’s 
grace to make them “‘ vessels unto honour, sanctified, 
and meet for the Master’s use.” We must remember 
that we are the servants of the King of kings,” 

whose business it is not to question His will concern- 
ing us, but to try and fulfil it. Is it not well for us 
to ke reminded of this by passages of God’s Word 


| such as this before us, when we are inclined to 
no merit of your own, for you are not your own; | flatter ourselves that we have done our duty, and 
that you owe all service to God, whose you are by look forward to our reward? Even if we did all that 


You must be conscious that you | is commanded us, we should not have conferred a 


can do nothing without God, that without Him you | favour upon God, but have only paid a debt; and 
are unprofitable; and you must pray for grace, and | since we leave undone many things that we should 
rely on Him, and ascribe to Him alone all that | do, and do many things which we should not, surely 
you can do; and then you will have faith, and be | we have far more need to plead for pardon than to ask 


able to remove all obstacles in your way.” A seene 
is taken from every-day life, of a servant returning 
from his work in the evening and then attending on 
his master. This brings the matter home to the 
minds of those to whom the parable was addressed. 
There are few masters who will tell their servants to 
go and sit down to eat when they themselves require 
their attendance. And then because the servant 
does his master’s bidding, our Lord asks, ‘‘ Doth he 
thank that servant because he did the things that 
were commanded him?” This is the relation that 
we, as God’s servants, bear to Him as our Master. 
Does He feel obliged to us? Does He return us 
thanks because we comply with His commands? 
Surely not. He might assume towards us the 
mauner of this master towards his slave, but He 


| for reward. 


What a powerful antidote is here supplied to the 
pride and vainglory so natural to allof us! What 
God will reward in us hereafter is not our desert, but 
His grace in us. When, therefore, we say that we are 
unprofitable servants, we speak of ourselves as our 
selves, and not of God’s grace, which makes us meet 
for His service. If we fairly examine the state of our 
own hearts, guided in our inquiry by what God has 
revealed to us of our natural condition, we cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that we are 
“unprofitable,” and yet we shall be condemned 
if we be “unprofitable,” for it is our duty to 
improve the grace of God that is given to us, 8 
that we may not be barren or unfruitful in the day 
of the Lord, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 
WILIGHT on a winter's day, | 
With a low and leaden sky ; 
The hills are fringed with drifted snow, 
And the moaning wind sweeps by. 
VOL. VIII. 


HEARTH. 


Around the warm hearth-glow 
A household group are met ; 

Tho rest-hour hath a charm for therm 
And a solemn sweetness yet. 


















































QUIVER. 








Alas! they are not all there, 
*Tis a broken, scattered band ; 
And the faces in the firelight wear 
The touch of Sorrow’s hand. 


One hath wandered from the fold, 
An erring sheep, and strayed ; 
God comfort them for all the care , 

His vacant place hath made! 


One toileth far away, 
And eats the stranger’s bread ; 

But a blessing from the dear home-love 
On her daily toil is shed. 


And one with golden hair 
Lieth in the calm earth’s breast, 









| Where snowdrifts hide the new-raised turf 
Above her lowly rest. 


One is singing up in heaven, 

Who hath long, long dwelt there now, 
Among the holy innocents, 

With a radiant cherub brow. 


And the lingering group is small, 
Gathered round the winter hearth ; 
But a quiet hope glows with the flame, 
Though there is no voice of mirth, 


They are looking for that home 
Where no parting comes, nor pain ; 

And where broken household bands of earth 

Shall be bound in one again. 








TRUTH 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY, 


CHAPTER I. 
evening ?” 


is going to lecture in the schoolroom in 
the village.” 

“Ts Vivien going too?” 

** Yes—will you come, laddie ?” 

* Indeed, mother, I would not go through this 
sleet to hear fifty lectures in the new schoolroom.” 

* Ah, Alec, you will be a lazy boy to the end of 
the chapter,” said the mother, jerking over her 
gloves a very ugly pair of worsted gauntlets; and 
then opening the door she cried, “‘ Vivien, Vivien, 
I tell you we shall be late at the meeting;” and 
then, while she waited and listened, she looked at 
her son. 

Alec M‘Leod was stretched in an arm-chair 
before the fire, his hands in his pockets, his legs 
over the fender, and his feet almost under the fire, 
his bright brown curls pushed back from his honest, 
handsome-looking face. 

His mother presented a complete contrast to him, 
as she stood, rigid, tall, and erect in her long black 
clothes, the ugly widow’s cap round her plain- 
looking face. She then turned her attention to 
tying a thick Shetland veil before her face and 
gathering her black garments closely about her, to 
secure them from the dangers of muddy, wet roads. 
“Alec,” she said the while, “are you going to sit 
mooning over the fire, with your hands in your 
pockets? I think it is high time that you should 
mend your ways.’’ 

“And go and hear a snuffy philanthropist lecture 
school-children and auld wives about naked cannibals 
—ha! ha! Some other time, mother—when it does 
not sleet.” 





WILL .OUT. 


“ Indeed, Alec, I am, and Mr. Lawson | 
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LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


Then the door opened quickly, and a girl with a 


OTHER, are you really going out this | light, hasty step entered the room, saying, “ Are you 


| ready, mother ?” 

It is a strange thing, but however long you await 
| somebody else’s pleasure, they invariably appear 
with, “ Are you ready?” 

“Indeed, Vivien, I think you might have known 
that I was ready,” said her mother somewhat 
tartly. 

Vivien laughed, 

It was difficult, thus seeing her for the first time, 
to judge of her appearance. Her form did not present 
a sylph-like outline, but then she wore a large grey 
cloak, evidently over some other stout garment 
made honestly to “keep out the cold,” regardless of 
appearance, and over her face was a thick veil, 
through which there was an indication of red cheeks, 
and this was all that there was to be seen of her— 
only the voice was very pleasant and pretty, which 
said, “Is Alec coming ?” 

“No; Alec is afraid of the sleet,” said his mother, 
in a sneering tone, as she walked out of the room 
‘with as stately a step as the ungracefulness of her 
garments permitted. In another moment she was 
followed by her daughter, and by her son, who came 
to see them out. As the hall door was opened a 
whole gust of wind and falling snow blew into their 
faces ; but, undaunted, the widow and her daughter 
faced it, and disappeared into the darkness. 

‘Oh, mother!” said her son to himself, “ won’t 
you have an attack of lumbago after this!” and 
then he returned to his old posture in the arm-chair, 
thinking silently and lying movelessly, when all at 
once he started and took his watch from his pocket, 
and then rising to his feet, he gave some touches 
to his hair as he stood before the looking-glass 
over the chimney-piece, and then he again went out 
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into the hall and assumed an overcoat there, and | Alec positively took the trouble to raise himself 


once more opening the door, he stepped out into the | into a sitting-up posture in his arm-chair, and having 


driving sleet without so much as one look at it. 


Rush went the wind, patter patter dash came 
On he pushed, now 
and then running against posts and hedges, but 


icy snowflakes against his face. 


keeping on the whole pretty faithfully to his way. 
He was used to the road, and knew its every turn 


and bend. 


a garden gate, and unfastening its latch, he entered, 
and finding his way to an old tree, he leant back 
against this and watched the red glow of a light ina 


window before him. 
One would have thought it weary work that, wait- 


ing in a wintry garden, watching the red glow of a/ face helped to warm the cozy room. 


light ; but maybe there was power and warmth enough 
in its rosiness to call up an answering glow in the 
watcher’s ‘heart which made him impervious to the 
biting winter’s night. All at once there was a stir 
and movement in the curtains, and then the figure 
in the snow started quickly, for standing against the 
full light of the room, between the opened curtains, 
stood the young, graceful figure of a fair-haired 
girl. After a few moments’ hesitating pause, the 
curtains dropped, and the outline of a dark figure 
appeared between window and curtains, and then 
Alec helped at the window’s upward progress. 
“Pearl,” he said, “I thought you were never going 
to open the window.” 
I have some- 
thing dreadful to say: he has made up his mind to 
go away to the south of England for the rest of the 
winter,” 
while. 


“Hush! Alec; do not wake papa. 


She said this anxiously, watching him the 


“Nonsense, Pearl,” he said, starting, “I cannot 
possibly let you go.” 

Then the anxious look passed from her face, for 
she knew that the parting would be as difficult for 
him to bear as for her, 

“You must let me see you again, for a longer 
time, particularly if there be any chance of your 
going away. When shall it be ?” 

“Tam going to Barker’s Park to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock. But I must go in, Alec; 
look how the curtains are blowing about; papa 
will wake. Let go of me, Alec.” 

“Good night, my darling—good night; I shall 
See you to-morrow morning.” And then the window 
was slid down, and once more the pretty figure 
stood between the curtains and the full light of the 
room, and then she disappeared, and there was only 
a dull red glow, and Alec turned homewards. 

% * * * * * 

The supper-table was laid and the fire burning 
cheerfully in the parlour at Braeside Cottage when 
Mrs. and Miss M‘Leod returned from the meeting ; 
and as the widow entered she threw up her thick 
Shetland veil, and thereby showed that a great 
thange had come over her face since last we saw it. 


stared at his mother for some little time, he 
remarked, “ Why, mother, you look as if something 
had pleased you.” 

; “I have been more than pleased this night, Alec, 
|I have been carried away and elevated out of my- 


| self by the beautiful speaking of Mr. Lawson; such 


| 


By-and-by he came to a full stop before | speaking was never before heard in Dunkeith.” 


> 


chimed in 
Vivien, who by this time was throwing off some of 


| “Qh, Alec! you never heard-the like,’ 


| 


the huge wraps, which had been so merciless to 
| her figure. Down in a heap on the first chair which 
| presented itself went the wraps, and then a bright 
There was a 
| rich natural beauty about the girl which somehow 
| reminded you of the woods in autumn, when they 
| are in the full beauty of-russet-brown and gold 
| colours, from which you vainly picked leaves that 
were as nothing, for want of the beautiful 
whole. 

| They gathered about the table to supper, and 
| during its progress they talked of nothing but of 
| the lecturer and his lecture, whilst Alec swallowed 
herring-bones and scalded his mouth with hot pota- 


| 
Presently, however, he was roused 


toes in silence. 
| by hearing Vivien say, “When Mr. Lawson comes 
| to-morrow——” 

“Is he coming to this house, mother ?” 

“Yes, Alec; I am happy to say that I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Lawson after the lecture, and I asked 
him to come and see us, and he seemed so pleased, 
| and it was arranged that he should come over in the 
morning ; and, Alec, I wish you to make this good 
man’s acquaintance, for I have been speaking to 
him about you.” 

“JT am much obliged to you, mother, for discussing 
my evil ways with utter strangers; I am afraid I 
shall be out when he comes.” 

“ Alec, why will you always go in direct oppo- 
sition to my wishes? I tell you Mr. Lawson is a 
delightful, clever, superior man, and a man whose 
company will do you good.” ; 

Mrs. M‘Leod was always unfortunate in her 
encounters with Alec, the end of each one of them 
| being to drive them further and further apart. He 

was silent after his mother’s speech, and shortly 


| afterwards she left the room; and then Vivien 
9? 





began, “Alec—— 
| « Now, Vivien, don’t you begin; I am sick and 
‘tired of this palaver. Iam no boy, to be scolded 
| into good behaviour by mother’s pet parsons and 
| missionaries and things any longer; I believe you 
are getting as bad as mother, Vivien.” 

| «As bad!” 

| « Nonsense; you know whatI mean. At any rate, 
‘if you do not, here it is in plain words for you: 
'I do not intend to be lectured by this ‘good man,’ ‘ 
or anybody else that mother may pick up. It makes 
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meso angry when mother will go and discuss me 
with strangers.” 

“Nobody wishes to lecture you. But tell me about 
Pearl—when did you see her last ?” 

“ Oh, not very long ago.” 

* Not to-night, Alec?” 

“ Yes, to-night, when you and mother had gone 
to the meeting,” said Alec in his most careless tone. 

But Vivien was a prudent sister—too wise to be 
shocked ; and she only said, in a deprecating tone, 
“Alec!” 

“* Yes, Vivien, and only imagine, her unlucky father 
has made up his mind to go away to the south of 
England for the rest of the winter, and he will take 
Pearl with him.” 

Well, it is not likely that he will leave her 
behind.” 

“‘You do not sympathise one bit, Vivien,’ and 
Alec impatiently twisted his watch-chain. 

For a while Vivien was silent; then she began: 
** Perhaps, Alec, it is the best thing that could have 
happened. I know that it sounds unkind to say so, 
but even in love one must look matters in the face, 
and be commonsensical. Now, to begin with, Mr. 
Grant is a rich man, and Pearl is his only child. Do 
you think it very likely that, as things now stand, 
of a match between her and 


he would approve 


you?” 

“IT certainly did not expect this from you,” said 
Alec, coolly. 

“But, Alec, listen; you complain of being lec- 
tured—now, do you not think that you deserve it ? In 
my opinion you are behaving in a way that is simply 
contemptible. You are young and strong, with every 
ability, and a fair career is opened before you; but 
you waste your time, and are so careless in the per- 
formance of your duties that your employers com- 
plain, and then you quarrel with them and throw 
up all the bright chances that stood before you and 
all mother’s hopes, Then, by great good fortune, 
another still better opening falls into your hands, 
and now again you are neglecting your duties and 
wasting your time here on one excuse and another, 
and when friends advise you, your answer is that you 
won't be bullied, and to me and Pearl your excuse 
is that you are in love, and that everything else may 
go where it likes. Alec, if such love were offered to 
me, I would not have it.” 

“Tt is all very fine to talk like that; there is 
nothing easier than to run a fellow down. Besides, 
wait until you are in love, and then see if you can 
go humbugging about your business as if nothing 
had happened.”’ 

“Well, as I was saying, Alec, you are not in a 
position now to go and tell Mr. Grant that you wish 
to marry: his daughter, for he knows well enough 
what’ a:character for idleness you have; but whilst 
they are away fouse yourself to be a man—a real 
man. Get up in the mornings and work hard, till 
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you are tired out, and go to rest at night with your 
labour ready planned for the next day, and when the 
morning comes get up and do it all over again, and 
then other men will recognise you and speak well 
of you.” 

All very well, Vivien; but that will not make 
me a rich man by the time Mr. Grant comes back 
again.” 

“Tt will make you rich in a good name, and if Mr. 
Grant knows that you are going steadily along the 
right road, there is no reason why he should refuse 
consent, even though you are not yet rich.” 

“Ah! well, Vivien, there is some sense in you— 
too much, in fact. You never used to make yourself 
tedious by searching up possibilities of evil—and in 
the meantime, will you lend me five pounds?” 

“Yes, Alec; but I lent you some a little while 
ago, and if you will be wanting any more I shall be 
hard up.” 

“Hard up! don’t talk of it; I am never any- 
thing else. But you are a good old girl; I wish I 
could do something for you.” 

“Oh, I can tell you something that you can do at 
once if you like,’ and Vivien’s merry blue eyes 
looked straight into his face. 

** What ?”’ he said. 

“Make Mr. Lawson’s acquaintance to-morrow.” 

Alec made a particularly hideous grimace. 

«Are you going to oblige me ?” 

“You have such a way of putting things, Vivien; 
and you should not say things so suddenly and un- 
expectedly—it’s very unladylike, and don’t look ata 
fellow like that, please. If I do not, I suppose you 
will be throwing it in my teeth for evermore. At 
what time does this very wonderful individual come, 
then?” 

* At eleven o’clock in the morning. 

“At eleven o'clock in the morning Surely 
those words had sounded in his ear once before that 
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|evening. “I can’t, Vivien; I have an engagement ;” 


and without another word he left the room. 

Once in his own room up-stairs he unfastened a 
little packet of letters. There were particular bits 
in particular letters that required a constant reading 
and re-reading. And then from another corner of the 
desk came a fancy sketch, drawn in no mean taste 
by his own hand, of the writer of these particular 
bits. It was a vignette of a young girl, holding an 
open letter in her hand; and Alec held this close to 
the candle and gazed at it intently, when all at once 
there was a tap at the door, and the words heard, 
** Alec, may I come in?” 

Now, it is quite possible to be immensely fond of 
your sister, and yet not choose for her to catch you 
mooning over a portrait by the light of a snuffy 
candle, or even banging-to a desk in which you feel 
assured she knows there are letters and all sorts 
of absurd mementoes. This was Alec’s case, and he 
shuffled the things under the table as Vivien entered. 
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“It was a vignette of a young girl, holding an open letter in her hand.” 
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She merely laid a note on the table and said, | 


“ Here it is—do not lose it—good night,” and was 
one. 
Alec took the note in his fingers. She was a good 
girl, this sister of his. She never talked too much, or | 
forgot those things which ought to be remembered, ' 


INGRATITUDE. 
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NGRATITUDE is a most hateful vice. 
) The voices of men in all ages have been 
raised to condemn it. The heathen 
writers were most vigorous in their 
efforts to expose its detestable charac. 
ter. There is no phrase in our vocabulary strong 
cnough to designate the enormity. Thomson says 
it is “treason to mankind.” Otway terms it “the 
marble-hearted fiend.” Dr. South says, “It is one 
great blot upon all morality; itis all [vice] in a word; 
it says, Amen, to the black roll of sins; it gives com- 
pletion and confirmation to them all.” Basil says 
it is “a nail which, driven into the tree of courtesy, 
causeth it to wither; it is a broken channel, by 
which the foundations of the affections are under- 





mined; and a lump of soot which, falling into the | 


dish of friendship, destroys its scent and flavour.” 


All things around,-animate and inanimate, de- 
nounce the ungrateful man. The earth ever makes 


its best return to the shower and sun by the pro- | 


duction of plenteous crops and beauteous flowers. 
The great sea is always giving, as well as receiving. 
The very leaves pay a tribute to the trees which 
have given them existence, by sending a small 


quantity of wood. down the stalk to thicken and | 


strengthen it. The fire warms the air on which 
it feeds. And so in all around there is 
thing, which corresponds to gratitude, binding 
creation together, and keeping it harmonious and 
good. Particularly is this seen in the brute crea- 
tion. Truly an inspired prophet hath said, ‘“ The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib.” The extent to which the irrational creatures 
will exhibit their indebtedness to their providers 
and protectors is strikingly evinced. Often does 
there spring up between the master and his horse, 


< 


or deg, or cow, or sheep, feelings which may be 
almost described as reciprocal affection. Story says 


that a poor man entering a forest to gather sticks, | 
was attracted by cries of distress to a pit, down | 

° ‘ | 
In the pit he | 


which a rich neighbour had fallen. 
saw also an ape, a lion, and a serpent. Anxious to 
deliver his neighbour, he let down the rope with 
which he intended to bind his sticks. The ape, the 
lion, and the serpent, all took advantage of the 
rope before the man, but he at last reached the 
surface safely. He then expressed his thankfulness 


INGRATITUDE. 
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moreover, she had a habit of forgetting those things 
which there was no use in remembering. 

Alec held the note in his fingers, whilst the wind 
blew the sleet round the house with a rattle, and that 
household fell asleep. 

(To le continued.) 
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| to his deliverer,and promised him tangible evidence 
|of his gratitude if he would call on him next day, 
| Fall of expectation, the poor man early next morn- 
|ing paid the visit, when the rich man, whom he 
/had the day before delivered, did not know him, 
|and declined to present any reward. Much de- 
| pressed, the poor man went again to the prosecution 
| of his humble calling in the forest. There he met 
the ape, who out of gratitude had broken a heap 
| of sticks in readiness for its benefactor. Another 
| day he met the lion, who, in memory of the good 
| man’s kindness, had guarded several camels, which 
| were laden with precious treasures, for the wood- 
gatherer. And a third day he observed the ser- 
pent approaching him with a precious stone in its 
mouth, which it deposited at the feet of the labourer. 
The lesson which the fable is designed to con- 
vey is easily discerned. It seems too unnatural, too 
lamentable, too disgraceful to be true that a reason- 
able and an immortal being will accept favours 
from the hand of a fellow-creature, and not only 
not attempt to acknowledge the generosity or re- 
pay the same, but aetually afterwards ill-treat and 
defame the very person who befriended him. Yet, 
alas! it is too frequently the case. Thus Absalom 
plotted against his own father. Thus Cicero was 
slain by the very man for whom he kad so ably 
pleaded. Thus Immanuel was sold by one whe 
had been privileged to witness some of His greatest’ 
works, and listen in private to many of His mosé 
touching words. 
hear or read of painful cases in which children, 


And thus ever and anon do we 


| who should cheer the hearts of their parents, rise 
|up in revolt, and are guilty of acts and words 
| offensive to common decency. ‘The utmost that 
children can devise for the comfort of their parents 
will never repay one tithe of the debt they owe 
them. and sinful then is 
their attitude of disobedience, neglect, affront ! 
It is as if the mouth should tear the hand for 
lifting food to it. 

Now, if ingratitude to man be so reprehensible 
| and obnoxious, what shall we say of ingratitude to 
God? What shall we say of those who are daily 
partakers of innumerable benefits from the, Lord, 
and are not thanking Him for them? What shall 
we say of those who are gladly accepting these 


How unutterably sad 
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gifts, and:are all the while using them against | 


God’s glory? What shall we say of those who 
seek special mercies, and who, when they possess 


them, never lift their heart in gratitude to the | 


Giver? What can we say, but that we are ashamed 
of such behaviour, whilst we admire the goodness 
and long-suffering of our God? We are they who 
are thus more or less unthankful. We are por- 
trayed by the nine lepers, who, when made phy- 
sically whole, never returned to render thanks to 
Jesus. We are like the temple windows of old, 
wide inside to let Heaven’s praises in, but narrow 
outward to let our praises forth. Like the ocean, 
we are ready to absorb all fresh tributaries, but 
retain our own saltness. Like ill-bred children we 
are incessantly saying, “‘ Give, give, give,” but when 
we receive we render no thanks. What have we 
not obtained from our heavenly Father ? 
we thought of the favoured circumstances in which 
we have been bred—of the religious advantages in 


which we have been sharers—of the tidings of a | 


Have | 


sympathetic and powerful Saviour which have | 


reached our ears—of the perils in which we have 
been placed, and from which we have been de- 
livered—of the daily food and raiment—of the 
nightly rest and refreshment—of the occasional 
special mercies we have asked and obtained? Have 
we so thought of these as to bow our hearts before 
the Source of all, and present the incense of humble 
but fervent thanksgiving? Ah! God knows—and 
we know—that our gratitude has been very slight, 
and faint, and sickly, when it ought to be strong, 
deep, plentiful, and lasting. Heaven’s good gifts 
to us are like the dew on the fleece, and our grati- 
tude in return ought to be like the dewdrops at 
early morning on the petals of the flower, ready to 
fall before the first and gentlest breeze of grace. 

Why is it not so? Why is not every day a 
thanksgiving day? Why are we not erery hour 
raising our T’e Deum? I think we may offer two 
reasons which will, more or less, account for all 
our neglect of this duty. 

1. The tendency in man to disparage the favours 
bestowed by God. We do not mean that there is 
any resolute effort, or even in many cases any 
conscious effort, to treat lightly the blessings re- 
ceived, but that there is an inclination to regard 
the gifts of Infinite Benevolence with more indif- 
ference than should mark man. This arises from 
varied causes. With some the cause is that the 
grand displays of Divine affection are looked at 
as abstract truths, when they should be pressed 
home to our hearts as personal and direct acts of 
love. 








and gratitude will be but partial and fitful, 


With others, again, there is a proneness to think 
more highly of the favours bestowed on others, 
than of those possessed by ourselves. We contrast 
the positions, possessions, and prosperity of others 
with our own. The result is that feelings of dis- 
content steal into the mind and totally smother 
our gratitude. And then with other persons 
there is too much self-seeking. They keep the eye 
fixed too much on what they wish, and are unwill- 
ing to submit to what God decrees. So long as 
their aspirations are not gratified, and their ends 
not secured, so long the heart is restless. There 
is not serenity, quietude enough for the cream 
of gratitude to rise and settle. They do not in 
submission say, “Amen!” hence they cannot 
exultingly ery, “ Hallelujah!” 

2. Where this reason does not account for the 
ingratitude of men, we may discover the cause ina 
want of reflection. Men accept favours without 
stopping for a moment to consider whence they 
came, or what claim the recipient had upon the 
Giver. It is this absence of reflection which 
fosters ingratitude in children to their parents, 
in servants to their employers, in dependants to 
their benefactors, in all of us to our God. It 
is solemnly true here that “evil is wrought from 
the want of thought, as well as the want of heart.” 
Forgetfulness is a capacious sepulchre. It is the 
grave at once of God’s gifts and man’s gratitude. 
When the royal bard would stir up his heart to 
a psalm of matchless praise, he addressed his soul 
in these words: ‘“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits!’ Thus must we do. 
Keeping in the pages of memory a minute and 
correct register, we must ever and anon look 
through the same. Thus shall we see the extent 
of our obligations to the Lord, and be stimulated 
to show forth His praise. 

But it is passing strange that we should thus 
have to lament the prevalency of ingratitude. 


| One would suppose that self-interest would dictate 


We fail often to feel that God loved uws—_ 


that Christ died for ws—that the promises are > 


addressed to us. So long as we thus neglect to 
make a personal and close application of these 
things to our own hearts and lives, so long the 
grandeur of God’s dealings will be overlooked, 


to every heart the desirability and the necessity 
for fully acknowledging God’s goodness. Grati- 
tude is always rewarded, whilst ingratitude carries 
with it its own punishment. The one leper who 
returned and fell on his face before Christ, giving 
Him thanks, was more favoured than the nine. 
The nine were made physically whole;, he was 
made spiritually whole also. They went their 
way with a temporal benefaction; he was enriched 
with an eternal treasure. 

The fable says that a serpent once became acci- 
dentally enclosed between two stones, and could 
not extricate itself. A traveller passing, with great 
effort removed the stone, and gave the reptile 
its liberty. The serpent then confessed that the 
traveller had done it a kindness, but fastened at 
once on the man to kill him. The traveller urged 
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the ingratitude of such treatment, but to no pur- 
pose. An ass in the field close by was appealed 
to, but it gave judgment against the traveller. 
An eagle flying by was implored to settle the 
dispute. The eagle then demanded of the serpent 
if it could have freed itself without the aid of 
the traveller. The serpent lyingly replied it 
could, but that it had adopted that hypocritical 
course in order to get the man within its reach. 
The eagle then desired to see the place, and bade 
the serpent go into the hole again, to demon- 
strate the thing. The serpent did so, and the stone 
was placed as before. The eagle then bade the 





serpent free itself, but it could not; whereupon 
the eagle said, “This is my judgment: the next 
‘time this or any other man lets thee forth, take 
him for thy prey.” And the serpent was there left, 
, to suffer and die. The fable has a good moral. 
If because of our ingratitude God should leave us 
to ourselves, and should take His Holy Spirit from 
us, ours would be a condition of dark despair and 
death. Let us rather go forth readily to testify 
_to the goodness of our Father. Let that never 
be a blot on our escutcheon, which is written of 
Hezekiah— He rendered not unto the Lord 
according to the benefit done unto him.” 





THE GIANT'S 


AS SEEN FROM 


fy 4| SWEEP the wide horizon with mine eye, 
And what behold ? 
The vast expanse of canopying sky, 
All blue and gold; 
The distant woods, a chequered wall of green, 
Upon my left ;—masts on the right are seen 
Dwindled to wands meet for a fairy queen. 


Betwixt, the line is broken by tall spires, 
And taller still 
Chimneys, with tongues of smoke to tell of fires 
That do man’s will 
On wood or metal, fibres coarse or fine, 
Changing black refuse into hues divine, 
Or stamping thought on paper—as thus mine. 


Nearer intrudes a railway, blank and harsh, 

Yet cannot bar 
The prospect of the river and the marsh, 

Or out afar, 
Where groups of pliant poplars, straight and slim, 
Trembling protest against invasion grim 
From bricks and mortar which their glories dim. 

| 

I fain would sweep into the river’s bed 

Yon solid screen 
Of hideous brickwork, with its roof of red; 

It mars the scene, 
Breathes tarry vapours to pollute the gale, 
Shuts almost from my sight the gliding sail, 
Though not the flying vampire of the rail. 


| 
} 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


Well may those ancient poplars groan and bend, 
{ 
As round a grave 


A SUBURBAN 


LIMBS. 
WINDOW. 


They see the Town come creeping slowly on, 
| The green grass going, and the wild flowers gone, 
All Nature’s beauties dying, one by one. 


| Prophetic thrills must run through root and vein, 
Each quiv’ring leaf 
| Must to its fellow mutter and complain 

In utter grief, 
| Lest they too should be doomed to pass away 
| Before the coming giant’s foot of clay, 
| Advancing slowly, surely, day by day. 


I see the monster spreading out his arms, 
And look ahead 
|'To the green woods still fresh with vernal charms, 
To ask with dread 
If those old trees, the glorious and grand, 
| Must also fall beneath the spoiler’s hand, 
And stucco desecrate the sylvan land? 


| If nought can save from Babylonish grip 
Those woodland shades ; 
| Those bubbling brooks, cool to the eye and lip; 
Those forest glades, 

The gipsy’s home from unrecorded times ; 

The ferny nooks beneath umbrageous limes ; 
The choir of birds; the wind-swept bluebell’s 
chimes ? 


Already hath the keen usurper’s axe 

Polled elm and beech ; 
But shall the country suffer such a tax 

And not find speech 


| Shall the encroachment of the giant Town 


Stand mourners loth to leave some dear dead friend 
They could not save! 


Tread unresisted earth’s green places down, 
And pluck her jewels from the Island’s crown ? 
IsaBELLA BANKS, 
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THE THREE HOMES. 


BY Fok. 


CHAPTER IX. 
+) A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 







‘2 carriage beside Christie. 


Ay 
& as ferent emotions, and for 
hausted with all that he 
had gone through, and Mr. Douglas, 
who was himself much agitated, 
turbed. So they drove on in silence, 


9») 


won’t you, after all he has done } 
The words stung Mr. Douglas to the quick; go 


where he would, think of what he would, and speak | 


to whom he would, everybody seemed to ‘have 


conspired to accuse him, either openly or by im-| 
| me, Christie,” said Ralph. ‘“ Why, after all it was 


plication, of cruelty, or at least of harshness, to 


his elder son. He had heard, though at the time | 
| was a cricket-ball, and you were the wicket.” 


he had not noticed it, the muttered remark of Dr. 


Mason; he had felt aggrieved by the openly-implied | 
reproof of Sir Henry Allerby; and now here was | 
Christie evidently speaking with the same impres- | 


sion on his mind. Christie spoke indeed so sweetly 
and softly, with such winning affectionateness of 
manner, that even if Mr. Douglas could ever have 


been angry with him, he felt it impossible to be so | 
at sucha moment. Yet, as he could not return a) 


calm or kind answer to such a request, he had to 
struggle with himself for a moment or two before 
he answered at all, and it was only when he felt the 
little fellow’s hand trembling in his own, that he 


repressed his angry feeling, and said, “Am I ever | 
| greet her, for she knew the morbid dislike with 


unkind, Christie, to either of my children?” 
“Never to me, papa,” said Christie; “but 4s 





He stopped, and Mr. Douglas answered, “Nor | 


to Ralph either; but you, my little boy, are not 
old enough yet to distinguish between necessary 
discipline and unkindness. Christie, you must 
positively not refer to that subject again.” 

Christie heaved a deep sigh, and said no more. 


During the remainder of the drive, he lay back in | 


the carriage, silent and motionless, and with a 
heavy load upon his heart. Young as he was, the 


burden of life pressed sorely on him, and its} 


mystery, which to childhood should be unknown, 
was more than he could understand. 
The carriage soon reached the Grange, and while 


9 a time neither of them | 
May spoke. Christie was ex-| 


until Christie slid his cold little hand | 
into his father’s, and said in a timid | 
voice, “You will be kind to dear Ralph, papa, | 


| prevent him from brooding over the terrible 





L. HOPE. 


| Mr. Douglas—-who of all things in this life dreaded 
» | most what he called ‘‘a scene’”—was lingering to 
“a5 R. DOUGLAS got into the | 
wy ne : : limped along to the drawing-room, where he found 
Pel The hearts of both of | 

MMO; them were full of dif- | 


give some directions to the servants, Christie 


Ralph and his mother awaiting his arrival. She 
flew to the door to meet him, lifted him in her 
arms, and covered him with kisses, while at thesame 
time she bathed his face with tears of love and pity. 
She could not suppress this burst of feeling, but 
immediately afterwards, anxious that everything, 
as far as possible, should divert the boy’s attention 


| from distressing thoughts, she assumed her gayest 
thought it best to leave him undis- | 


and most cheerful tone. 

“You know all about it, mamma?” asked 
Christie. 

“ All, dear. Don’t trouble yourself by thoughts 
of it. Ralph told it me all so quietly that I was 
not alarmed at all; and I don’t fear any danger fer 
you, Christie.” 

“ Ah, mother, if you had seew Ralph you would 
have been proud of him!” 

“ Just as if you would not have done as much for 


nothing more than imagining that Rover’s head 


Christie looked up proudly and happily into 
his face, and they sat down by the open window. 

It was an evening of gorgeous and memorable 
beauty, and sitting where every breath of air came 
to them, “sated with the innumerable rose,” a 
wish came into Christie’s mind that they should 
enjoy that one evening thoroughly. 

“Let us have tea on the island, mother,” he 
said. 

“You forget papa, Christie. I don’t think he 
would like the trouble. But I will go to him and 
ask.” 

She was not surprised that he had not come to 


which he shrunk from every necessity of displaying 
his emotions before others; but she knew that he 
would not mind speaking to her alone. Yet he 
looked vexed when, entering the room unbidden— 
for he had not heard her knock at the door—she 
found him sitting at his table, with his head bowed 
over his hands. His face at once, however, 
assumed its most ordinary look, and all he said 
was, ‘ Well, Mary dear, Christie has had a narrow 
escape; if please God it prove to be an escape.” 
“Yes, Evan,” she answered cheerily. “We 
must do our best to keep up his spirits, and 


danger which still threatens him.” 
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She waited for a word about Raiph; but it did 
not come. 





always been a sore subject between them, and | 
although he half-wished to praise him to her, yet | 


he had blamed him so often, and so severely, that 
his pride and self-love seemed to choke the words 
before they came. So she added, “ And no word 
of praise for poor Ralph, Evan?” 

The moment she had said it, she regretted the 
remark, for a cloud passed over her husband’s 
brow. 

His impulse was to say, “Pshaw! Ralph, Ralph, 
Ralph! I hear of nething but Ralph;” but re- 
membering the shock of agony which the news 
of to-day must have caused her, he said coldly, 
“Yes; Ralph did quite the right thing;” and 
then utterly spoilt it all by adding, “for a 
wonder.” 

Her lip quivered a little, but she only replied, 
“Well, dear, I did not come to tease you about 
Ralph, but only to ask whether you would come 
and take tea on the island this evening? the 
boys wish it.” 

“T’d rather not,” he said, “if you’d excuse me. 
No doubt you will be very happy without me. 
And this kind of gipsying isn’t at all in my line. 
Besides, I’m very busy to-night; I am correcting 
the proof-sheets of an important article in the 


_ Cerberus, and I cannot spare any time; I will have 


tea brought to me in here.” 

** Very well, dear.” 

Her hand lingered for a moment on the handle 
of ithe door, as she glanced back to see if any flow of 
warmer feeling would break this icy dialogue; but 
already he was deep in his proof-sheets, and affected 
not to observe that she was standing there. It 
was not that his heart was utterly unemotional, 
but he always shrank from showing any feeling— 
coldness of manner which he himself called shy- 
ness, but which others might have attributed to 
morbid egotism. She could not refrain from sigh- 
ing; yet she assumed a brighter countenance as 
she rejoined her boys. 

‘“*T have told them to bring the tea-things down 
to the island, and light a fire with sticks to boil the 
kettle. Come along. Your father is too busy to 
join us, Christie; you must take us each by the 
arm, and we will help you down. I am not at all 
sure though that it would not be better for you to 
be in bed.” 

‘Oh no, mother; do let me come. 
all right.” 

While the tea was being prepared, Ralph rowed 
them over the sparkling little lake; rowed them 
with a quiet, half-lazy dipping of the oars, watching 
the countless diamonds that dropped from their 
blades, and listening to the musical tinkle of their 
plashing cadence, as though he were hoarding, as 
a miser hoards gold, the delicious happiness of 


I really feel 


| 


' those dreamy moments. 
The method of treating Ralph had | 











There was a pleasant 
warmth in the air, and the silvery brightness of 
evening lay upon the lucid waves. Ralph sat in 
his shirt-sleeves, and at the stern were Mrs, 
Douglas and Christie—she without her bonnet, 
and with only a thin blue shawl fiung lightly over 
her, in the warm August evening, while her arm 
was round Christie, who leaned his head upon her 
shoulder. They had landed Garth, their young 
page, on the island, and when they saw that he 
had collected and lit the sticks, and balanced the 
kettle gipsy-fashion on three poles over the fire, 
and when they heard the clear crackle of the flame, 
and saw the thin blue smoke curling upwards, 
they rowed to the island. How long the exquisite 
loveliness of that evening lingered ‘in their 
memories! The boat—as it gently swayed with 
their motion—rocked to and fro upon the lazy 
swell of the water the numberless star-like flowers 
of the ranunculus, and the pink spike of the water- 
violet, and the large white and. golden blossoms of 
the water-lilies that floated abundantly amid their 
broad green leaves. The gunwale, where it touched 
the shore, looked as though it had been wreathed 
with myriads of blue forget-me-nots, and higher up 
on the fringed bank, glowed a fairy forest of the 
flowering willow-herbs flinging their rose-coloured 
reflection upon the waves. Before they had finished 
tea, everything around them—the island, the lake, 
the arbour, the flowers, the house, their own faces, 
and the white immaculate plumage of the swans 
that had come to share their meal—was bathed 
with the light of sunset. They looked upwards at 
the sky; except in the extreme west, the gorgeous 
gleams of fire and purple had faded, but the sheets 
of fleecy cloud that broadened upwards nearly to 
the zenith, were still broken into ripples of flush- 
ing scarlet. In the presence of such unutterable 
glories speech naturally sinks into thought. They 
gazed around them in silence; and at last, half in 
sadness. But Ralph was saddest of them all. 
The excitement of the day had produced'a mighty 
reaction, and though he could not have explained 
why, yet amid the crimson splendours of that 
scene there was in his heart a twilight that 
darkened into gloom, a gloom that deepened into 
midnight. Something that he could not shake off, 
—a foreboding, a fear of coming evil, a mist wafted 
from the Valley of the Shadow of Death—brooded 
over his spirits. He seemed as if he could noé re- 
sist it; gradually his dark blue eyes grew suffused 
and dim, his head was drooping, his hand hanging 
listlessly over the boat’s side touching the large 
white blossoms of the water-lilies. 

“Don’t be gloomy, Ralph, on such a bright 
evening,” said his mother. 

“Gloomy, mother?” he answered, trying to 
shake off the spell of inexplicable sadness. “ Oh, 
no!” And then he roused himself; but his first 
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words were words of ill-omen; for, looking at the 
sky, he said, “Isn’t that kind of sky a sign of 
storm P” 

“J don’t think so,’ answered Christie. “A 
mackerel sky, as they call it, when all the sky is 
covered with silvery scales, is a sign of wind; but 
not a scarlet ripple, like this.” 

They made several attempts at conversation, 
but somehow they soon sank back to their own 
thoughts; and the page, who was wandering about 
the island for amusement, peeping into old birds’ 
nests, and singing to himself as he played ducks 
and drakes in the encrimsoned water, wondered 
at them as they sat there so still and melancholy. 
Ralph was now sitting in the stern, and he kept 
plucking the forget-me-nots and flinging them into 
his mother’s lap in handfulls, till the bright blue 
flowers lay thickly strewn around them. And then 
Mrs. Douglas, as a memorial of this day and all 
that had happened in it, made each of her boys 
choose out for her some of the largest and loveliest 
flowers, and collect them into a bouquet, which, 
when it had withered, she pressed between the 
leaves of her Bible, and kept till her dying day. 

The bright reflection of the evening star in the 
water warned them that it was time to go in, 
especially as the chill dews began to make Christie 
shiver. They sat in the drawing-room, and there 
Mrs. Douglas, whose voice was very clear and 
sweet, sang to them some of the simple and 
spirited songs and ballads which they best loved 
to hear. 

Ralph's thoughts had often been wandering to 
this question—“ Will my father take notice of 
anything I did to-day? Will he praise me now 
that he has heard all about it? No, I don’t 
want his praise—I can do very well without that; 
but will he tell me he is sorry that he struck 
me, or will he acknowledge that he suspected me 
unjustly ?” 
would; a word of kindness, a look of approval, an 


| disregardful of my wishes ? 


| be good for him. 
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generous humility, and the free, frank way in which 
it is ever ready to acknowledge any error or fault. 
But an overweening pride, bristling with a sense 
of its own personal rights, and a determination to 
consider oneself to be invariably injured and im- 
maculate, cannot long co-exist with those higher 
and truer qualities; and Mr. Douglas had been for 
years encouraging his own obstinacy and pride. 
The shape which the question took in his mind 
was this: “Can I demean myself to a mere boy P 
Can I apologise to my own son? Can I confess 
myself to have been in the wrong to a lad like 
Ralph, who has thwarted all my plans, and seems 
Of course I am sorry 
that I struck him with the whip, but really, under 
such strange circumstances, any one else who saw 
the boy behave so oddly might have drawn the 
same conclusion as I did. Besides, I cannot 
forget how violently and rebelliously he behaved, 
in wrenching the whip from me in that manner, 
and flinging it away. I think, too, that he has had 
quite praise enough, and more than enough to 
Everybody ignorantly and most 


| erroneously chooses to assume that my occasional 
| severity to the boy is my fault, and not wholly his 


' seems to be quite inclined to do. 


Earnestly did Ralph long that he | 


own; and it is of course most undesirable that he 
should imagine himself to be a martyr, as he 
I think the best 
way will be to forget the whole matter as fast as 
possible.” 

These thoughts had been incessantly in Mr. 
Douglas’s mind during the evening, yet he had 
been unable to convince himself that they were 
just; and even when he rose to join the party 
in the drawing-room he was still wavering as to 
what he should do or say. As is usual in such 
instances, and as was especially the case with Mr. 
Douglas on all occasions, he was finally decided by 
the impulse of the moment. 

For when he entered the room his wife and her 


| two sons were still sitting in the twilight, and had 


affectionate grasp of the hand, would have made the | 
tears rush to his eyes—would have brought him in | 
| peacefully under the quiet beauty of the moon and 


amoment to his father’s side to ask his blessing, 


to beg for his affection, to express a sincere desire | 


to make greater efforts in fulfilment of all his plans | 


and wishes. A word, a look—and surely they had 
been deserved—would have unsealed the swelling 
fountain of love in the boy’s heart, which but too 
rapidly was being dried up for ever. Athlete as 


wheeled the sofa to the window, where they could 
look out upon the lawn and garden, which slepi so 


stars. Christie was resting on the sofa, with his 
head on his mother’s knee. Ralph had possessed 
himself of a low footstool by her feet, looking out 


‘upon the sky, yet listening all the while to her 


he was, he had a nature only less gentle than his | 


brother’s—a nature that hungered after home 
affection. 
And though Mr. Douglas was nominally engaged 
in correcting his fierce, unjust, controversial pages 
for the press, the same thoughts had all the evening 
been in his mind too. But in his mind they took 
& widely different shape. There is no better test 
of a noble and magnanimous disposition than its 


songs. Her voice ceased in the middle of a verse 
when her husband came in, and a silence, which 
was quite involuntary, but appeared to be very 
constrained, immediately fell upon the circle. 
There was something in the whole scene which 
jarred violently on Mr. Douglas’s mind. For- 
getting that he had declined to join them, he 


| chose to imagine that they were trying to exclude 


him from his own family circle; that he was out 


| of place, and was not wanted; and what was worse, 





that they took no pains to conceal the fact. 















































“Well, I must say that you ‘abe er think me a. | 
very insignificant person, not worth noticing, or | 
else that you are all particularly uninteresting to- 

night,” he observed, while in point of fact each 
one of the other three had been thinking of some- 
thing to say. 

“Christie is naturally tired, dear,” said Mrs. 
Douglas, to whom at the moment no other remark 

ecurred. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Douglas; “of course he is, 
poor little boy. It is absurd that he should not be | 
safe in bed by this time. But is that any reason | 
vhy we should all sit in the dark P” 

“Ralph, will you ring for the lamp?” said Mrs. 
Douglas. 

“And I wish you wouldn’t put the sofa here,” 
eontinued her husband, who, among more serious 
foibles, was a very particular and fidgety man; 
“the disarrangement of the furniture looks untidy, 
and always offends my eye.” 

“Don’t move, Christie,” said Ralph; “ I'll wheel 
the sofa to its place without your geiting up.” 

During the necessary bustle of this proceeding, | 
Mr. Douglas still remained standing; and when | 


oOo? 


9 


the lamp was brought in he found himself for the | 
first time face to face with Ralph since the centre- | 
temps at the “Checquers” that afternoon. This } 
alone would have sufficed to make the meeting an | 


awkward one, but it was still more so now, for 


Mr. Douglas could not but feel that, wittingly or | 


unwittingly, all that he had said since entering 
the room seunded cold and fretful and unsym- | 
pathising, and that somehow or other he had 
broken up the peaceful feelings of the quict trio 
whom he had found sitting so happily there. This 
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| made ine: angry sail discontented, | and his eyes 
wore the expression natural to such feelings, 
Ralph looked in vain for any sign of affection or 
| relenting. His own look was firm, though sad; 
for he felt himself to have been misunderstood— 
eager as he was, if his father allowed it, that every 
| misunderstanding which had occurred between 
'them should be at once for gotten and forgiven, 
| Their eyes met in one full glance, and Mr. Douglas 
| per suading himself, or perhaps really imagining, 
that Ralph’s look was only expressive of defiance, 
| vernied away without speaking a word, but witha 
| hardly-concealed gesture—half of impatience, half 
of scorn. 

Little more passed between them that evening, 
The golden opportunity for mutual reconciliation 
had been lost, not soon to be recovered. Mr. 
Douglas, when they parted with a cold “good 
| night,” felt more than ever determined to exact 
| from his son an implicit obedience and a complete 
submission. Ralph was more than ever convinced 
| that he could look for no cordial sympathy from 
the source whence he most naturally longed for it, 
1A deep dejection stole over him, and though he 
| would fain have hidden his weakness, yet Christie 
saw that he was crying as he knelt at his bedside 
in those earnest prayers which only sorrow knows 
how to offer. And all night long poor Ralph’s 
{slumbers were broken with dreams of storm and 
|sorrow—of storm from which no haven could 
shelter, of sorrow whose darkness no rainbow 
spanned: for from this evening he always dated a 
| deeper alienation from his father, which no longer 
| admittea of concealment or of hope. 
| (To be continued.) 











PRIVATE AND 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


BY THE REV, W. M. STATHAM. 


ROBABLY, my friend, you 
been button-holed, and therewith been 
desperately bored. You have smiled, 





turned—longing for the Finis which 
you can see at the end of a book, but which 
seems an endless perspective when you are 
button-holed by a regular proser! Ten to | 
mne but you lose your train, your dinner, and your 


temper. Like a blowfly on a pane of glass, you | 


buzz away to no purpose, for you cannot get away 
—without losing your button, and perchance 
your friend. Real, downright prosers can forgive 
anything but a break in their narrative. They | 
have three interrogateries which compel you to | 
some sort of acquiescence, or otherwise—these are | 
Eh? Um? and the last is a peculiar look out of 


have often | 


and bowed, and retreated—-and re- | 


the tail of the eye. Perhaps, therefore, you will 
allow me to suggest this difference in the present 
case. You can “finis” when you like, and instead 
of losing your dinner, you can put this in your 
pocket to read after dinner. Yes, that is the real 
time for a private anu confidential chat. I do not 
/mean that the old proverb applies here, “in vino 
| veritas ;” certainly not. But at such a season you 
{are not in a hurry to catch a train, or to drive a 
bargain, or to take a few shares below par in the 
| Biddy-go-bang Gasworks! I hope you won't be 
| critical, and ask how a thing can possibly be private 
| and confidential that is printed for some tens of 
thousands of subscribers; because you know you 
| told your own little girl last week, when you were 
| desperately puzzled by one of her quaint questions, 
' that children could ask questions which philosophers 
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Be. : 
couldn’t answer. You felt that to be peculiarly | 
true in your own case—not even professing per- | 
haps to be a philosopher—and I must leave your | 
question side by side with that of your own “ un- | 
answered correspondent.” And yet this paper | 
will be private, if you appropriate it as your own 
mental property ; and certainly it will be confiden- 
tial, because no one need know that you have} 
either gone to sleep over it, or gotten any good by 
it, You will scarcely credit it if I suggest that I 
knew you some quarter of a century ago, when we 
wore long waists to our dress coats, and when our 
lady-loves wore something like the back seat of a 
dog-cart as an appurtenance to their dress—the 
name for it—I assure you it is equal to some of 
the Christmas riddles in the almanacks—is what 
you often are in when you go to the City in the 
morning. Well, after that you married—now 
don’t groan, for you have been an exceedingly 
happy man, take the situation as a whole, and so 
you ought to have been, for you have not been 
shipwrecked in any of the periodical City panics, 
and you have done very well. But it seems to me 
that you are getting teo much to think that the 
world of home is made to revolve round you, and 
that there is something wrong in the surrounding 
of the domestic system, if you are at all put out of 
your way. “All nonsense,” you say; “ office must 
be attended to—the house lives on the office; and 
what do the womenfolk know of the worries of 
business P” Exactly. There are worries, it’s true; 
but some office gentlemen read the paper pretty 
comfortably, and lunch on something better than 
locusts and wild honey in the city. Right 
enough, I admit; but it would be mighty pleasant 
to see a little resurrection of that old chivalry 
which belonged to us when you and I had the 
long-waisted coats. By-the-by, old fellow, do 
you remember walking up and down opposite the 
window of a certain house in Pollygobble Square, 
and telling me that a certain form passing by the 
window was your—you didn’t say innamorata, but 
alot of adjectives, you know? And I say, do you 
remember falling neck-over-crop that Saturday 
into the stream at Dereham Park whilst trying to 
reach a water-lily for those adjectives? Aha! it 
wasn’t pleasant, but it was nothing when you were 
in love! You wouldn’t chance it now—oh, no. 
You say, “ Adjectives” wouldn’t want them, and 
you might take rheumatism and spoil your gold , 
repeater. 

But there’s a great stretch of land between 
Water-lilies and the ordinary inattentiveness of 
middle-life. I’ve watched you, my dear fellow, 
and you never rise to fill the teapot except with 
an “allow me” after it’s all over and done. You| 
never hum cheerily, cheerily when you come into 
the house at evening, but you kick your boots off 
With a leg-fling, and shout out, ‘ Maria, where on 


| 


' common things. 
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earth are those slippers?” and then you drop 
down in your arm-chair like a done-up piece of 
humanity. You “work very hard!” Yes, I 


| know that; and so you ought, for you are strong 


and hale, and you eat so well that you would have 


| spoiled Mrs. Todger’s appetite for ever if you had 


been one of her boarders. 

Of course you and I are middle-aged men, and 
have had troubles enough—sorrows that have left 
scars on our hearts—scars which time will never 
eradicate—but we may be selfish even in the in- 


| duugence of a kind of melancholia in middle life, 
or equally selfish in 


that dreadful sort of indif- 
ferentism which seems to say the “verve” and 
freshness of life are gone. “‘ How are you? How 
have you been getting on to-day ? Who's called ? 
Are you inclined for some music? Shall we read 
a bit?” Why, if you commence like that this 
evening it will be a bonnie time at home again, 
and you will renew your youth. “Ah, I don’t 
know everything?” No, I don’t. I don’t know 
how to square the circle, or how to send down 
the price of coals; but I do know this, that 
“heaviness in the heart of man causeth him to 
stoop; but a good word maketh him glad.” That 
is the testimony of that good old Book which you 
and I have learnt to take as the guide of our steps, 
and learned to love as the legacy to us of our 
Father in heaven. As long as we remain in this 
world we ought to do our very best to live for 
others; and we have all such tendencies to give in 
to the special care of our own dear selves, that we 
are apt to think of the duties others owe to us, 
rather than of those we owe to them. “To love 
and to cherish ” are as equally binding upon us as 
“to feed and to clothe.” 

If asked what is most needed in English homes, 
I should not say modern furniture—for we are all 
pretty eager to get the last-shaped “ settees;”’ nor 
should I say good cookery—for we are beginning 
to emulate the degenerate days of Rome, and to 
think too much of the luxuries of the table—but I 
should say Christian cheerfulness and interest in 
Why, you used once to tend the 
garden a bit, but you seldom do that now; and 
there’s a big doll’s house waiting to be made, 
which it would do you a power of good to bruise 
your knuckles about at once. Depend upon it, we 
shall be remembered in the after years by these 
little things more than by great things; and 
depend upon it too that the way to keep from ner- 
vousness, ennui, and humdrum life is to keep alive 
our chivalrous attention to others, and our quick 
interests in those trifles which, after all, make the 
sum of daily life. Yes, trifles as we call them. 

But who can point out, in looking back, the 
great events of life? Has not cur whole history 
been compounded of what we so thoughtlessly call 
trifles? Let a woman forget these in dress, and 
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she soon becomes a sloven; let a man forget these 
in business, and he is soon landed in the Bank- 
ruptecy Court; let a lawyer forget these in his 
contract-drawings, and his client comes to grief ; 
and let but trifles be neglected in home life, and 
dull indifference soon reigns supreme. Not always 
have we others with us, and not always shall we 
be with them; and just as trifles which we take 
up after our beloved ones are gone touch and tell 
upon our hearts so powerfully, so the ten thousand 
attentions of life fill the mind with gladdening 
memories, and we shall rejoice to think that we 
made our own hearth and home bright while the 
living were with us. It is perfectly possible to 
ignore our former selves, and to say, “Aha! I was 
romantic once, and sentimental enough once, but 
the stern realities of life have dispelled all the 
day-dreams.” Possible enough, but certainly not 
wise. ‘There is poetry in every era of life, if we 
have only grace enougk to believe still in the 
beautiful as well as the good. And why shouldn’t 


we? Life is more than money-making, more | 
than markets, exchanges, and doing clever strokes | 


of business. Columbus discovered America once 
for all; but America is not “done” by standing 
on Plymouth Rock, or riding straight through the 
heart of it on the Atlantic-Pacific Railway. And 
life has unexplored continents, and hidden valleys 
full of discovery and beauty yet. Let us try to 
make the best of it, and find out some modes of 
becoming more acquainted with the little world in 
the hearts of our children, and the walks of useful- 
ness and interest which lie in the fields of home 
life. We may be a nation of shopkeepers; but 
what of that? People who keep shops have often 
very comfortable parlours above them, and very 


pleasant gardens behind them; and depend upon | 


| it that life’s daily duties need never make us iq. 
different to the pleasant side of life. Tears anj 
thorns will surely come in life’s pilgrimage, by 
it is not all wilderness. What little visits to the 
sick and weary you and I might pay, and send 
them our delicacies, and hunt up our books i 
enrich the lives of the lonely and forgotten. Ow 
“ outings ” are often to the dinner givers and the 
best circles, and we have become a little heartless 
about the great world so near our homes. What 
pleasure would reanimate the household if we 
were often found stirring up one another’s minds 
to goed deeds, and what scenes, more full of 
heroism than we have ever read of, we might be 
come acquainted with if we did not delegate our 
| duties to humanity to the professional workers in 
| the fields of religion and philanthropy. Subserip. 
| tions are all very well, and very necessary ; but 
| it would take the tameness out of life if you and ] 
/and our sons and daughters took a few evening 
| lessons-—at cheering the home within and the 
great world without. 

| Good-bye, old fellow; I don’t think any one 
| has been listening—it’s our little private and 
confidential, you know. And, by-the-by, if I get 
| hold of your boy and girl and your old bachelor 
friends another time, 1 want to have a private 





|; and confidential with them. There are multitudes 
| of things now which I see and feel which I would 


have given anything if some one had been brave 
enough and true enough to have a private and 
confidential with me about when I was about 


| your boy’s age, old fellow. Next time we are in 


| the cricket-field at the bottom of your garden I'll 


get a stroll with him, if I have a chance. If he 
doesn’t care to listen, he too can make a Finis 
when he likes. 








PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GOD’S PARABLE,” “ PICTURE TEACHING,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


little while as if a great thick fog had come and 


W ERHAPS in all her life Patsy had never ! blotted out all the fair landseape—nay, worse than 
| suffered so acutely as in the few hours | 


that—as if the destroying angel were about to drive 









succeeding the sad discovery related in | her out of the garden of Paradise into the cold bleak 
the previous chapter. Until the last | wilderness of her former life. 

few weeks she had been leading the| On the afternoon of the miserable day succeeding 
life of an ill-used dog, rather than that of a child | the discovery of the theft, Patsy ventured to ask 
born in a Christian land. Now she was raised into} Mrs. Wilson whether she was to be sent to Liver- 
a new and higher sphere of existence; new feelings, | pool again. 

new hopes, new pleasures, had stirred her heart; a 





“From this time, Patsy, never touch a thing that 
new life was begun. As the lovely flowers which | does not belong to you, and we will not send you 
surrounded her present home were unknown and | away,” 

unthought of in the gloomy cellar where she had Tears of joy and gratitude sprang to the child’s 
been accustomed to live, so thoughts and hopes eyes, and she promised everything. 

and joys never dreamed of till now had begun to About an hour after this, a gentleman who was 
blossom in her inward life. And it seemed for a | passing the lodge, seeing Patsy at the gate, asked if 
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PATSY’S 
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she could be spared to take a letter for him to a 


friend at New Brighton. He wished it to be de- 
livered immediately. 

“Jem shall go, sir, at once,” said Mrs, Wilson, 
coming out and speaking for Patsy. 

The gentleman gave Jem sixpence for his trouble, 
which he kindly passed on to Patsy, saying it rightly 
belonged to her. 

“Oh no, Jem, that’s not fair at all.” 
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she smelt the sweet narcissus, till she felt afraid of its 
sweetness, lest she should be unable to resist the 
longing to pluck it! and how she would run and tell 
Jem that she must not go out in the garden again 
without him, it was too beautiful for her. Then 
when the laburnums came out, how she clapped her 
hands and danced about with wonder and delight at 
the golden blossoms! How proud she was when 


| Mrs. Wilson gave her a spray for her very own, and a 


Jem insisted, and Patsy yielded at last, wondering | 


if sixpence would buy a pot of jam and a cake, 

“Tm afraid not,’’ said Jem, ‘‘ but I’ll ask at the 
confectioner’s.”’ 

There was no sixpenny pot to be had, and Patsy 
had nothing of her own which she could turn into 
money. How earnestly she wished that she had 
listened to the voice which had warned her not to 
eat the things which she had stolen! 

Nothing in the world now could give her so much 
comfort as to be able to replace them. But she 
must wait. 

And meanwhile, as she felt herself forgiven, and as 
Mrs. Wilson’s smile again beamed on her, and the 
garden flowers peeped out, and the spring blossoms 
opened in the sunshine, the little heart again rejoiced 
and was happy. Children’s troubles are soon for- 
gotten. He who made them, and who loves them 
well, has so ordered it, or the tender spirit would 
break under its first great sorrow. But Patsy did 


| well! 


not forget her resolution, and the pence which she 
from time to time received were hoarded up till | 


and a cake. Happy was the child to be able at 


she had accumulated enough to buy a pot of jam beach watching the tide come in. 


length to make restitution for what she had taken, 
but her cheeks glowed with shame and her eyes | 


filled with tears, as she asked Mrs. Wilson to be good 
enough to give the cake and jam to Mrs. Kyrke. 
Her kind friend promised to do this, and said she 


was glad that Patsy wished to make amends for her 


dishonesty, as far as it was in her power to do so. 
Mrs. Wilson told her she had done well, but she 
took this opportunity of explaining to her that no 
after act can atone for theft, or indeed for any kind 


of sin—and she taught her the text so full of com- 


fort to penitent souls: “The blood of Jesus Christ 
alone cleanseth us from all sin.” Then the sad 
subject was never alluded to again. That was a 
happy spring and summer for Patsy. With what joy 
she watched the blossoms of the fruit trees opening 
day by day, and when told that they would turn 
into fruit, and that she must not pick them, how she 
gazed at them with a kind of awe and reverence, 
holding her hands tightly together behind her, lest 


she should be tempted to pluck a blossom to find out | 
| because we can only see it on one side now, and it’s 


where the fruit was hidden. 
How she rejoiced in the daisies, which she was 
allowed to gather to her heart’s content! how she 


loved the daffodils, those sunny flowers that filled | 


the dear old poet of the Lakes with gladness! 


How | 


bit of sweet lilac because the colours contrasted so 
And the rosy apple-blossoms began to show 
themselves, the bees came out and sported among 
the flowers, the warm breath of May brought into 
life innumerable beauties in garden and field, all new 
to Patsy. The very few cowslips and primroses 
which grew wild in the fields and hedges near her 
home filled her heart with joy—what would she have 
said if she could have seen the golden fields and 
lanes in Devonshire and Wales! 

But of all the spring blossoms she loved the 
hawthorn best; the flower would turn into a berry to 
make food for the birds, Jem told her, and the birds 
had a special claim on her affection. They sang to 
her all day long, and built such pretty nests, and 
took such care of their little ones. 

Thus happily the days and weeks and months flew 
by, and Patsy became a rosy, healthy, happy child, 
and a great comfort and help tothe good woman who 
had so patiently borne with her and instructed her. 

One beautiful afternoon towards the end of 
August, she and Mrs. Wilson were sitting on the 
The sun was 
shining brightly, and Patsy’s delighted eye was 
watching the rainbow tints and the silver streak in 
the water. “How different the river looks on this 
side,” she said, “to what it does on the other, and 
how pretty it is to see the waves glitter and shine 
and play about as they do.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ we’see it open out 
into the sea from here, and that makes all the 
difference ; and I dare say when you used to look at 
it from the Liverpool side the sun wasn’t shining 
either.” 

“No, it was very seldom I got a peep of the river, 
and most times it looked dark and ‘gloomy when I 
did, though I’ve seen it sparkle now and then. But 
there was nothing pretty in Liverpool. It’s just a 
new life and a new world altogether this side the 
river.” 

“Tf father was here, he’d tell us about another 
river that looks gloomy on one side, but full of 
brightness on the other.” 

“ What river, Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“Perhaps it would make you sad if fT told you, 


hard for the young to think of it without gloomy 


thoughts. But Sally’s got on the other side.” 


“ Mrs. Wilson, what do you mean ?” 
“Don’t you remember, Patsy, when you first came 
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among us you thought you’d got to heaven all at 
once ?” 

“Yes, I remember,”’ 

“ Well, you’d crossed a river from a smoky, dingy 
town and you found yourself in a new life and a new 
world as you say. But what will it be when we 
come to die, and when we really get to heaven! 
That will be happier and better still.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilson, I don’t want to think of 
dying.” 

““No, dear, because the river of death looks 
gloomy from this side. People call it a river some- 
times, and surely they are right, for it leads to the 
better land. And, oh! what joy it will be to find 
those we have loved and our dear Lord himself on 
the opposite shore to welcome us.” 

Mrs. Wilson sat a little while quite silent, and 
Patsy got up and wandered about, looking in every 
tiny pool for seaweed, and wondering why the 
beautiful bits that spread out their little branches 
and their gorgeous foliage so luxuriantly in the 
water, should all collapse and lose their beauty the 
moment she took them out of their native element. 
Eyes and thoughts thus busy, she was quite un- 
conscious of being watched, till looking up rather 
suddenly, she saw a man at a little distance observ- 
ing her attentively. It was her father. 


} 
| 
| 


| coming slowly towards her, growing larger and 














She fancied herself standing on the beach, watch- 
ing the silver line on the river. Passing and repass.- 
ing each other on this line were beings of angelic 
form, such as she had seen in pictures. She heard 
one of them say, “ Shall we take the child up into 
the beautiful new world, and show her where the sea 
and the flowers and the rainbow get their bright 
colours from?” Then a voice said, “I will take 
her,” and looking up, she saw the crescent moon 





larger till it rested on the sea, Sally and Jem were 
| in the silver boat, and invited her to get in, and to 


sail with them to the new world. Full of wonder 
and joy she sailed onward and upward, }<holding 
fresh beauties each moment. There was no need of 
oar or sail, a gentle breeze wafted them on. At 
length they were about to alight on a new and 
unknown shore. Then a dark, cruel figure came 


| between Patsy and all that was lovely, and insisted 
' on pulling her out of the boat, and dragging her 


Poor little Patsy! Every fibre of her nature | 
seemed to shrink like the seaweed in her hand; every | 


sweet and joyous thought collapsed in a moment; 
every pulse beat with sudden fear. She did not 
scream nor run away, but stood rooted to the spot. 
At that moment Mrs. Wilson called to her. The 
child’s limbs trembled so violently that for a few 
minutes she could not stir. 

But the man walked on as if he had not noticed 
her, and Patsy tried to hope that in her new and 
tidy clothes she had not been recognised. She did not 
tell Mrs. Wilson what had happened, for she feared 
that her friend might think it right to restore her 
to her father, if she knew that he was in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


They walked home silently, each too much occupied | 


with her own thoughts to natice the silence of her | 


companion. Both were thinking of the future—the 


child felt that a heavy shadow had been thrown 
across her life; the woman was looking forward to 
the life beyond, and feeling that even the gloomy 
river of death is brightened by the sunlight of 
heaven. 

It was long that night before Patsy could go 
to sleep, and when at last she fell into a doze the 
day’s events reproduced themselves in a strange and 
horrible dream. 


| he saith” (Heb. i. 8). 





down, down, down, chilling her with his cold touch, 
and half killing her with his savage words. On his 
forehead was written in crimson letters the word 
“‘sin.”’ She could not save herself—she was in his 
arms, and below was the river, black as night. 
Patsy awoke sobbing. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


28. On two occasions during our Lord’s public 
career His disciples failed to understand the meaning 
of His words. Give the instances. 

29. On one occasion our Lord was casting out 
a devil, when it invoked Him by a name which is 
applied to Him in one of the Messianic Psalms, 
Give it. 

30. Two of the Lord’s miracles were accompanied 
by the injunction to the recipients of His mercy to 
“go show themselves to the priests.” Give the e 
instances. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 
18. Matt. xxii. 16; Mark iii. 6; xii. 13. 
19. Joseph’s body “ was put in a coffin in Egypt” 
(Gen. 1. 26). 
20. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
introduces the quotation thus—‘‘ But unto the Son 


21. The law (Deut. xxiii. 25) expressly permitted 
as much, 

22. “He preached Christ in the synagogues, that 
He is the Son of God” (Acts ix. 20). 
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“ Grandfa—I’m very tired; let me go to sleep’—>p. 99. 


SUNSHINE IN A HOME. 

S he better, master ?” always called him Bark, for short—partly because he 
I I shook my head, and Dick went slowly away | was as rough as the outside of an old ellum, partly 
—Dick Barker, you know, my underkeeper, the because when he did speak—which wasn’t often— 
roughest, hardest, driest man as ever lived. We | what he said sounded like a short, snapping bark. 
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It wasn’t so that day, though, for he’d come up 
the gravel path to my door on the tips of his toes, 
and knocked gently, and “Is he better, master ?” he 
says, in a great, low, husky whisper, and when I 
shook my head, back he went with his face all 
puckered up till he got a few yards down the path in 
the wood, and there I see him sit down on a felled 
oak, and pull a red cotton hankycher out of his 
velveteen coat pocket and wipe his eyes. ; 

That was Dick, that was—a man as we all thought 
hadn’t got no more feeling than a beetle, and as I 
stood leaning against the.door-post, half watching 
him, half to get a few breaths of fresh air to waken 
me up and keep me from falling down fast asleep, 
so dead beat was I with sitting up night after night, 
Isee him get up again, and with his head bent he 
comes back to where I was. 

“Master,” he says, husky like, twirling his cap 
about the while, “you'll just let me see him ’alf a 
moment ?” 

I said nothing, but led the way through the 
kitchen where the dogs was lying before the fire, 
into the bedroom where Reck, the big pointer, was 
down by the bedside. 

Roek half starts up, fierce like, but seeing who it 
was, he sunk down again on the boards, casting an 
eye up at Dick, and giving his tail one ‘slow, soft pat 
on the floor, just as if to say, “Glad to see you, 
Dick ; but just look here !” 

Poor Dick was already looking, and creeping 
softly up to where my poor boy was lying, as he’d 
been lying for days now, burnt up with fever, his 
little head rolling about on the pillow restlessly, and 
his lips parched and cracked. But one little hand 
lay hanging outside the counterpane, and as soon as 
he was nigh enough Dick goes down on his knees 
and kisses it once quite softly. Then up he gets and 
goes on tip-toe over the creaking boards again, Rock 
gives one good-bye-like pat with his tail on the floor, 
and me and Dick was in the kitchen, where Dick gets 
hold of me by the button. 

“Master,” he says huskily, “you heerd the dogs 
a-howlin’ all last night ?” 5 

I nodded, for I was too stunned like with trouble 
to mind much then what was said. 

“Well, master,” he says, “they do say down 
the village as it’s a sign o’—o’—a sign o’ death; 
but it’s a lie, and don’t you believe it, master ; God 
won’t—won’t let him as we all loves so much go like 
that. And what I say, mind—what I say “a4 

Dick didn’t finish what he meant to say, for some- 
thing huskier than ever got in his throat, and he 
turned short round and ran away as hard as ever he 
could go, and I could hear him crashing through the 
wood for the next five minutes, 

As I told you, I was too stunned like to mind 
what anybody said, for the doctor had told me that 
Franky would die; and as I went once more into 
the bedroom and sat by the bed’s head, taking the 











little hot hand in mine, Rock gave a mournful sort 
of whimper, put his paws on my knees, and reached 
up to lick the little feverish hand that had patted 
him so often. Then he sank down, and crouched 
with his jowl on my boot, watching me as still as 
still. 

T don’t know how time went by then, but all the past 
seemed to eome bavk to my poor old weary brain. How 
proud I’d been when I brought Mary to my keeper's 
home there in the woods to be my wife, and how 
sunshine seemed always there in that dark, old shady 
place! How when I had been out watching for 
poachers by night on the estate, there were always 
such pleasant little preparations ready for me when 
I came back. Ah! it was all bright then, -till I 
woke up stunned one day to the knowledge that I 
was walking slowly back from the churchyard where 
I had: left her, and that the sunshine had passed 
from my home. 

No, not all, for there was a little tiny spark of 
life waiting for me at home—a tiny spark that grew 
and grew till it increased toa bright flame; for my 
poor Mary had left me another Mary to love and 
tend and cherish, till she too grew to womanhood, 
and to know another love beside that of her hard, 
sorrow-stricken father. 

Shut up thus with me far away in the woods, who 
would have thought that her lot would have been to 
love a sailor? but so it came about, and they were 
wed. Poor Harry! he was a brave, true-hearted 
fellow—and it also came about that when their little 
one was born we called him Frank, 

Then came the days of trouble once more, for all 
had seemed of late too bright to last. Mary was 
watching and waiting with me at home, trembling 
at the news we had had again and again of perils 
and shipwrecks at sea. I tried to cheer her up, but 
her cheeks grew daily more and more pale and hollow. 
Hope was fast dying within her—even the gambols 
of her little one had no effect; and at last hope 
was quite crushed out by the news that Harry’s ship 
had gone down in sight of home, and not a soul was 
saved, 

She never murmured, never uttered word of com- 
plaint, but just slowly faded away; till one day, 
when she had taken to her bed—suffering from con- 
sumption, the doctor said—when she raised herself 
feebly up to put her boy in my arms with a long, 
long look that said all she meant; and then with a 
soft, sweet smile, my poor girl laid her head upon 
my arm and went to sleep without a sigh, never to 
waken more here—never to utter word again in @ 
lone old man’s ear. The sunshine had once more 
passed away. 

But she had left me a trust to fulfil, and I tried to 
do my duty by that boy. Why, the sunshine seemed 
to come back once more as I watched the little fellow 
grow. Ay, and what a boy he was! Clever? Why, 
there wasn’t a bird in our woods whose note he did 
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not know. Many’s the time I’ve seen him track Rock whimpered and looked at me again and 
the rabbits to their holes; and as to nests, he always | again with his great, brown, pitiful eyes; Franky 
knew where the pheasants laid. Dick worshipped | turned and muttered as he moved restlessly upon 
him, he did, and was never happier than when he | his pillow, and hour after hour went by, till after 
was cutting awkward bits of roots into ugly heads | sitting in a half-stupefied way, I rose up with a cry 
for playthings for the boy, or teaching him how to |'upon my lips, for I seemed to have awoke to the fact 


find wires set by poachers for pheasant or hare. that those little desires of the child’s that morning 
Hear him laugh! Why it was like—like water | were only signs of the coming end. 
rippling amongst flowers in a stream; and my dry, I raved at myself for seeming to sit half dozing 


rugged, old face has seemed to have the wrinkles | there, and I was half mad as I leaned over the bed 
smoothed out of it as I’ve held his hand, listened to | and listened to the harsh, rattling breathing of the 
his pratile, and let him stagger under my gun as we | child. Then I thought of running once more for the 
wandered through the woods. You see I could see | doctor—ten miles there—ten miles back. No, I dared 
in his little face the faces of two Marys dead andj not leave. But Dick might go. Yes, Dick should go, 
gone, and their very presence seemed to pervade the | and What did Dick say the last time he was 


kitchen as he sat crooning some little song Dick had lin? “God won't let him die!” 


taught him, on my knee. | I stood like one struck dumb, a great shudder 
And now he lay ill and dying—dying ; the doctor | seemed to run through me, and I remembered how I 
had said that there was no hope—that he had his | had read of those in the Bible who raised the dead. 


mother’s constitution, and that it was better as it | Why were they not here to call upon God to spare 








was, for he would never have made a man. this poor little sufferer’s life? Why was there no 
I didn’t strike him down as he told me that | open vision—no miracle performed now? 
to my face, but my blood rose to my very eyes I stood, as I said, shivering with awe and dread 


as I heard him, for he was put out and cross at | as a thousand wild thoughts ran through my brain, 
being fetched so many times; for our doctor was ill, | and then it seemed to me that I was murmuring at 
and this man had to ride ten miles each way tocome | others not being there to de that which I might do 
to the cottage, and in spite of his experience he had | myself—humbly — appealingly asking for the help 
not learned to feel with those who were in pain. that could be given. 

So poor Franky lay a-dying with no one nigh us I am a poor unlettered man, and cannot give 
in the woods. He had in his half-light-headed way | words to the thoughts that came upon me like the 
begged of me in the morning to let him get up and | flood when the dam in the river’s bed gives way in 
dress, for he said he was better, and I humoured | winter; let me tell you that I went down upon my 
him and dressed him. knees in all faith that weary night by that little 

“Now my boots,” he says, and I wert to get them. | white bed, and prayed to Him in whose hands are life 
“No, no,” he says, in a little, weak, cracked voice, | and death, that He would spare my suffering lamb. 
“not those—my hest boots—my button boots.” How long I prayed I don’t know; but as I knelt 

So I put them on. there, holding tightly by the little fevered hand as 

“Now my best belt,” he says, and I put that on | if to save the child from the clutches of Death, my 
too, holding him carefully all the while, for he could | heart heaved and the great sobs and tears came to 
not stand. give me relief—I, who had not shed tears since Mary 

“Now my cap, and the top and string Dick brought | died, cried like a child. Then a soft, sweet sense of 
me from town,” he whispered ; and I got them too. | rest and trust seemed to steal over me, and all 
“ Now open the door, and let me go out,” he said, and | became blank. 

I stood holding him still, my poor old face working The sun was high when I woke—for J, who had 
as I saw how weak he was. watched wakefully for nights, had slept for hours. 

He half leaned against me fdr a few moments, | There was a low tapping noise at the outer door, and 
putting on his cap, and trying with his shaky fingers | as I staggered up, it was to feela great stroke of 
to wind up his top. Then with a little sob he let pain smite me, as I knew, that I had failed in my 
cap, top, and string fall to the ground, and turning | watching, and my heart told me that while I slept 
to me, he nestled to my shoulder, saying, ‘ Grandfa— | the child had passed away. 
grandfa—I’m very tired; let me go to sleep.” I staggered into the kitchen, not daring :to cast a 

My heart gave a great heave at that, for I re- | look at the bed; opened the door and reeled against 
membered how some one else had gone to sleep ;'and | Dick, who caught me and helped me back to a chair. 
I felt as if there was nothing more to live for, and | “Why, master,” he cried; but I could not speak, 
that I was once more to be left alone. and Dick gave a wild cry and ran into the bed- 

I sat there with him for hours, and got him then | room. 
to bed. Then Dick came and went; and then came He was back the next moment, wiping his brow as 
the dark, long night, one of many that I had passed | he said huskily, “ Why, master, you give me such a 
by that little sufferer’s couch. turn! I told you he couldn’t die.” 
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Half doubting still, I tottered into the bedroom, | that little chap; he’s so full of merry ways, and g9 
followed by Dick, to be greeted by a weak piping cry | thoughtful and loving and 





There, I can’t help 


of “Granfa,” and there was my darling feebly | it, I’m only a doting old grandfather, I know. But 
stroking the dog’s head, for the faithful beast had | really the serious good ways that boy has would 


put his paws upon the bed, and laid his head where | please any one. 


Just now he’s got a pet—a hare 


the child could reach, winking and blinking with | that was caught in a poacher’s wire, and had its leg 


pleasure as he felt the weak little hand. 


I don’t know whether animals have sense or no, 





broke, 
daged up that hare’s leg, 


Franky begged me to, and I set and ban. 
and Franky fed it and 


I’m not going to talk about that, though I as a/ nursed it in a box with the dogs looking on in the 
gamekeeper have seen a good deal of them; but I, most comical way you can think of; and now it’s 
do know that that dog as I went in gave a low whine | well and strong it jumps and plays about him like 


of delight, and never stirred from Franky’s side. 

I couldn’t speak as I got up to the bed, and bent 
over and kissed the little cool, moist face, whose 
looks said plainly that the danger was past and 
gone; for I felt that my poor weak prayer had been 
heard, and there was a long silence in that room till 
I said there on my knees aloud those simple good old 


words— words which I had taught Franky long | 


before, and which with his joined hands touching my 
face he whispered after me now; and at last I rose 
slowly, heavily, tomy feet just as a husky voice close 


by me said, “ Amen!” and then it was I saw that | asks strange questions. 


Dick, whom I’d forgot, was in the room. 
* * * * * 





|a kitten, and beats with its forepaws on his knee 
without a bit of fear. 

But we have our quiet serious time, have Franky 
and I, and that is—last thing before bed on Sunday 
nights—when he gets out the big Bible, leans his 
little elbows on the pages, and his cheeks upon his 
hands, and reads to me very slowly about how God 
heard the prayer of him of old, and gave life once 
more to a stricken child. 

I think sometimes that Franky knows why he 
reads that to me, for he is a quaint, shrewd boy, and 
Anyhow, he’s the prop of 
| my old years, and as Dick said the other day when 
“he saw him sitting in the porch reading away with 


Better ? Yes! and strong, and fit tolaugh at any | | his head upon his hand, “ Why, bless him, master, 


doctor in the land. 


Ah! delighted you’d be to know | he’s like sunshine in a home!” 








WISDOM FROM THE WORD. 


BY THE REV. 


W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


**T have more understanding than my teachers: for Thy testimonies are my meditation.”—Ps cxix. 99. 





ete HERE are certain classes of men who 
€) | are wont to speak of Christianity as 
Ney a superstition which only imposes on 
Uae the simple. By all admission, they 
"argue, the Christian faith has counted 
the greatest number of its followers from among 
the ignorant and foolish; while men of reflecting 
minds and solid information hesitate to. accept a 
system which is eminently consolatory to the sim- 
ple and unreasoning. The inference which we are 
intended to draw of course is, that faith is an 
accompaniment of the lower intellectual types; 
but scepticism and unbelief of the higher. On 
this topic we would suggest a few thoughts, and 
compare with the claims of unbelief the assertion 
of the Psalmist—‘‘I have more understanding than 
my teachers.” 

1. No argument against our faith can be fairly 
drawn from the fact that the majority of believers 
are drawn from among classes which are not dis- 
tinguished for intellectual power; for this is a 
feature which is common in every persuasion. The 
great mass of the human family follow the im- 
pulse of caprice, or sentiment, or inclination. Of 








the crowds which make up the bulk of any party, 
religious or political, only a small proportion com- 
paratively will be found to have really reasoned out 
the creed which they profess. The majority have 
simply adopted the views of the party. Chris- 
tianity is no exception to therule. Nay, more—it is 
only natural to expect that a far larger proportion 
of unintelligent followers would be found in the 
ranks of Christendom than in those of scepticism: 
just as there would be in those of scepticism, were 
the fashion of the world at any moment changed 
from faith to unbelief. A large mass of man- 
kind would sway over to infidelity as readily as the 
senseless ballast of a ship when it lurches in 4 
storm. 

The existence of unintelligent and unreasoning 
Christians is accounted for on grounds common to 
all societies of mankind; and the fact cannot fairly 
be used as an argument against our faith. 

2. A little further consideration may lead us to 
see that there is much in the fact which rather 
tells in favour of the creed taught by Christ. What 
Christ professed to give was the knowledge of the 
higher life and salvation tomankind. In harmony 
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with all the principles of the Divine government, 
it was only right that there should be no respect of 
persons shown in thissystem. The faith preached 
must be one which is available for all—which the 
lowest and the simplest, equally with the loftiest 
and wisest, may claim a share in. | Now the revela- 
tion which Christ was to give, could only be such 
when its essential features were within the grasp 
of the feeblest intellect. And it seems to us that 
a faith which professed to be for all mankind 
would carry its own condemnation on its front, 
if its teaching cn vital points was such as only 
the higher order of human intelligence could 
comprehend. 

This will perhaps be clearer if we for a moment 
indulge in a supposition that the salient doctrines 
of Christianity had been such that only subtle 
minds could grasp them after long years of study. 
The apostles might have flattered themselves on the 
intellectualism of their system, and pointed with 
pride to the high mental culture of their followers; 
but unbelief would have been ready with the reply : 
“The very fact in which you pride yourselves 
proves that your system is a philosophy rather than 
areligion, for it is exclusive where it ought to be 
comprehensive. Its blessings are limited toa few, 
whereas the characteristic which we look for in a 
Divinely appointed faith is, that its benefits are 
freely open to all.” 

Thus the fact that the richest consolations of 
the Christian faith are within the range of the 
lowest intelligence ought rather to be accepted as a 
token of that universal benevolence which marks 
gifts that are Divine. 

3. But there is no incompatibility between high 
intellectual capacity and faith. 

This is the point which is often taken for granted. 
From our admission that the Gospel is within the 
range of the simplest mind, an adroit assumption 
is made that a low order of intellectual powers is 
necessary to faith. We hold that it is a reasonable 
characteristic of Divine revelation that no high 
range of mental power should be necessary to 
receive it; but gladly as we affirm that this is the 
case with regard to Christianity, we deny the 
position that great intellect destroys the possibility 
of faith. Such a statement appears to us a pure 
assumption, totally foreign to the spirit of our 
religion, and completely at variance with the wit- 
ness of history. 

It is foreign to the spirit of our religion, which, 
as it makes ignorance and simplicity no bar to 
its favours, so neither does it affirm strength or 
subtlety of mind to be a disqualification. Tempta- 
tions peculiar to these characters of mind it does 
indeed speak of. Just as we are warmed that 
poverty has its temptations and wealth its snares, 
8@ too does it declare that minds of lofty thought 
and keen perception have their trials. But no- 








where does it, even in appearance, affirm that 
poverty of intellect is necessary to faith. 

It is moreover against the witness of history ; 
for it cannot in fairness be maintained that the 
intellectual powers of believers has been one 
whit behind that of their opponents. The early 
Christian apologists displayed at least as great 
mental power, and a much wider area of knowledge 
than their adversaries. The abilities of Justin 
Martyr and Origen outshine those of Crescens 
and of Celsus. The names of Augustine, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, and Ambrose are Christian, and not 
heathen. Bacon and Berkeley, Pascal and Boyle, 
were believers, not sceptics. The more active and 
free have been Christian influences, the greater 
has been the growth of intellectual power. The 
unloosing of Gospel truth at the Reformation must 
be admitted largely to have stimulated the powers 
and quickened the energies of the mind of Europe. 
“The age of Elizabeth,’ writes Hazlitt, “was 
distinguished beyond perhaps any other in our 
history by a number of great men, famous in 
different ways, and whose names have come down 
to us with unblemished honours, — statesmen, 
divines, scholars, poets, and philosophers.” And 
to what does he trace this remarkable historical 
fact ? As a writer on the i:terature of his country, 
he sought for some cause which would account 
for the intellectual fertility of the age; and he 
found it, not in the absence Of Christian influences, 
but in their active presence at that era in the 
minds of men. “The literature of this age then, 
I would say, was strongly influenced, among other 
causes, first by the spirit of Christianity, and 
secondly by the spirit of Protestantism.” 

We believe then that, so far from admitting the 
claims of unbelief to superior mental endow- 
ments, an argument to the contrary might well be 
attempted. It would not seem strange to us that 
the noblest inspirations of poetry should be felt, 
the boldest flights of genius made, and the most 
perfect delineations of human character should be 
drawn in an age when the Word of God was un: 
bound, and the Spirit of God worshipped among 
men. 

Care, however, must be taken not to use extrava- 
gant language on such a topic as this, for the 
argument respecting intellectual power has been 
pressed too far by some zealous and well-meaning 
but inconsiderate champions of the Christian faith. 
Expressions have been used which almost conveyed 
the idca that the study of the Bible would endow 
the most uncultivated boor with logical power the 
acuteness of which the most skilled dialectician 
might envy—could confer subtle or sublime genius 
on born stupidity, and earthly knowledge and 
learning on the uneducated. Such a conclusion we 
do not for an instant claim. Nowhere do we find 
any warrant for supposing that the Word of God 
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is given to reverse His providence. Spiritual | 
enlightenment was never designed to transform a 
Bunyan intoa Bacon. The knowledge of Christ’s 
word did not raise a Palissy to the intellectual 
elevation of Pascal, or endow Colonel Gardiner 
or Hedley Vicars with the mental power of a 
Newton or Leibnitz. 

The truth is, that, while we believe that a pure | 
religious faith is essential to give the maximum 
range to the intellectual faculties of man, yet that 
this result—though doubtless within the scope of | 
providential design—is more accidental than in- 
tentional; it was not for this purpose that the 
Word of Truth was given to the sons of men. 
The loftiest intellects have received it—that we 
might know that Christian faith is in harmony 
with the greatest mental power. The feeblest 
minds have rejoiced in it, that we might know that 
it is fitted to console the least and the lowest. 
And the true conclusion is—not that intellectual 
vigour is needed for faith, nor that intellectual 
feebleness is necessary to it; but that its influences 
are directed to the moral and spiritual, rather than 
to the intelectual part of our nature—that the 
Word of God seeks the regeneration uf the heart | 
and the reformation of the life, much more than the 
elevation of the intellect; that its efforts are directed | 

| 
| 





and its teachings designed to effect that grand 
spiritual revolution of man, without which the 
highest genius and the loftiest intelligence are but | 
as wandering fires. 

IT. But the words of the Psalmist claim for the | 
simplest and most ignorant, who make God’s Word 
their study, the prospect. of attaining an wnder- 
standing superior to the wisest among men. And 
this we proceed to illustrate. 

1. They attain a better understanding of the 
object of life. 

Rich mental endowments, great genius, brilliant 
parts, have often existed in company with very | 
glaring deficiency in what may be called under- | 
standing; while there is a certain stability of judg- 
ment and soundness of sense which is often found 
in those who have no intellectual ability to boast 
of.. Indeed, a trustworthiness of understanding 
almost invariably marks those who have a practical | 
rather than a scientific acquaintance with facts. | 
The old sailor knows nothing of nautical astronomy, 
azimuths, and right ascension, and the solution 
of spherical triangles have no charm and little 
meaning to him; but he can scan the sea and the 
sky, and warn of a coming danger witha matured 
wisdom which alt the keen intellect and ready 
mathematics of the young lieutenant could not 
supply. The man who has travelled much through | 
a certain country, accumulates a store of useful 
information, and can give hints of practical wis- | 
dom, which no deep study of geological systems 
or antiquarian research could afford. It is true, 





| . : 
possibly prove an adequate compensation. 
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too, that a practical wisdom is gained by the care. 


ful student of the Scriptures: he gains an un- 
derstanding of experience, for which no stores of 
historical erudition or scientific information can 
Like 
the old sailor, the face of sea and sky has ‘grown 
familiar to him: he knows its varying expression, 
and as a cchild can read in his mother’s face 
the shade of care or the expression of displeasure 
which sleeps beneath an unruffled brow, so 
can he read the premonitory hints of changing 
weather and coming storm. He may know little 
of the spirit of politics, the discoveries of genius, 
or the speculations of the wise; but he has 
studied the Bible and his own heart: he knows 
the meaning of every shading cloud which comes 
across either; he can hardly explain how or in 
what way danger comes, but he knows from symp- 
toms clear and true that it is coming. ‘I have 
sailed these seas,” he will say, “I have fathomed 
their depths; I know every glittering star that 
rises and falls. I watch for it, as I watch for the 
coming of a friend; and I know the bright stead- 
fast star by which I steer, and which guides me 
ever right.” 

Like the traveller, he knows the snares and pit- 
falls 'of the road—the dangerous and enticing bye- 
ways that lead astray—the sweet springs of water 
which the careless or ignorant traveller would pass 
by unnoticed, the cool shading trees, and the cleft in 
the rock, beneath which he can shelter from the 
storm. Such understanding he has. His teachers 
may be men of vaster learning, more accomplished 
abilities, wider scholarship, greater information, and 
subtler intellects, yet he has such an understanding 
of the track, that he can pioneer them through 
intricate ways, in which they would stumble and 
be lost. He has exercised that patient humility of 
heart which inwardly digests the Word. He has 
more understanding than all his teachers, because 
God’s testimonies are his meditation. 

“Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillows and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day; 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit ; 

Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 


2. But once more. Theology has been called the 
queen of science; and certainly when the term 
is rightly used, that science which treats of the 
Creator must be the central and ruling science of 
all; but queen among all theologies is the theology 
of practical and experimental godliness. This sets 
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us in a region, not simply different from, but | from thence ; and to measure the altitude and value 
vastly superior to, every realm to which seience | the importance of every swelling hill, just in pro- 


or art, philosophy or technical theology can lead | portion as it brings the weary, struggling’ sons 
us: she plants us on a spot from which we can | of men nearer to the everlasting hills whose crests 
look down and judge of the relative importance | are crowned with the golden gates of the City of 


of all events, and which dwarfs the fatally dispro- 
portionate magnitude of all earthly things. As 
one who stands on the summit of Mont Blanc, and 


surveys the snowy ranges which ripple like foam- | 
ing waves below, learns that those which from | 


| God. 

| From the whole elevation, and amidst this pure 
and health-breathing air, he has gained a vantage 
ground more truly commanding than that of 
knowledge, information, science, or art as such. 


beneath he deemed the loftiest and largest, are,in | A wisdom of practical holiness, rich heart-know- 


‘ truth, but lesser spurs of the noble ranges among | ledge, and Divine communion is his; and with 


which he stands: sois he who is a student of the | truth, in unfeigned gratitude he can say, “I have 
Word. He learns to climb the holy heights of Zion, | moré understanding than all my.teachers: for Thy 
where dwells his King, and to view every prospect | testimonies are my meditation.” 








THE BEE IN 


\ VER rich acres flushed crimson with clover, 
€) Over soft purple of hollows and fells, 
Hums the wild bee, like a busy brown rover, 
Searching for sweets in the blue heather-bells. 


Do 


Hushed are the bird-notes in forests and hedges, 
Golden leaves lie in the clefts of the hill ; 
Only the stream babbles on to the sedges, 
Only the honey-bee sings to us still. 


Quivering lights with the deep shadows mingle, 
Plumes of tall braken grow yellow and brown ; 
Over the thyme-scented meadow and dingle 
Hangs the white mist when the sun has gone 
down. 


Cheerfully toiling, 


AUTUMN. 


Stillness, as if the whole world lay a-sleeping, 


| Blends with the sweetness that breathes of decay ; 


Solemnly fair, and too peaceful for weeping, 


| Autumn sits watching her days glide away. 


| Yet though the wealth of the summer is over, 


And the glad songs of the minstrels are dumb, 
Still the wild bee, like a busy brown rover, 
Fills the calm air with his musical hum. 


| So, when the brief year of lifetime is waning, 


God’s lowly workers will treasure its hours ; 

and patiently gaining 

Sweetness and strength from the last autumn 
flowers. Saran Dovupney. 








STRAY NOTES ON SLEEP.—II. 







at} between day and night, and a subtle, 
ga strong sympathy between light and 
74) work, , darkness and sleep. This is not 

fA merely due to custem. It is not only | 
poetry, but true physiology tosay with Montgomery, 


“ Night is the time to sleep—night is the time to rest.” 


It is not simply that man’s bodily frame needs at 
certain intervals so many hours of repose, but that 
that repose may not be taken capriciously when- 
ever he likes, for he is violating a law of nature— 
and sooner or later he must pay the penalty—if he 
does not sleep in the appointed hours of calming, 
soothing darkness. Bight hours’ sleep between 
four and twelve o’clock in the morning is very 
inferior, in its refreshing and repairing effects, 
from eight hours’ sleep between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. 

The reason is not far to find. Light in its action 
upon us and the atmosphere around us is exciting, 


| 








HERE exists a strange partnership | stimulating, and wearing to the nervous tissue far 


more than we are wont to imagine. A mere bath 
of sunlight sets up action in the frame of man 
which induces and necessitates slumber. The 
cattle of the field, the birds of the air, are all 
obedient to this law, and attentive to their eur- 
few-bell. The murmuring hum of the bees ceasés, 
and the flowers carefully fold up their petals—those 
silks and satins “richly dight ’—when the voice 
of nature’s watchman tells the evening hour. 
Then behind the sable curtains of night repairs 
are carried on, and materials are set ready for 
another day of work. The plants, the grasses, the 
trees, increase almost entirely when the sun is gone, 
when silence reigns, when there is a pause amidst 
the strife and busy competitions of men. And in 
the animal kingdom the same principle of life 
is seen. The horse in his stable, the dog in his 


kennel, the cow in the farm-shed, is each having 
its energies, its injured and worn tissues and 
trengthened 


fibres, built up again, refreshed, and s 
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during the precious hours of night. 





The cir- | other functions of man’s complex frame, the heart 


culation in animals is then slower, but fuller and , never slumbers, it is allowed no sleep until death, 


more feeding. 

The rector of Aynho (Northamptonshire), some 
years ago, made very numerous trials, and found 
that his friends were an inch taller in the morning 
when stretched upon the bed, than they were after 
the fatigues and exhausting action of the day. 
This crumbling away of man’s material fabric is 
fully repaired by the unseen masons and workmen 
in Sleep’s employment. 

Physicians tell us—and we can well believe it 
—that the beating of the heart accelerates towards 
evening, like a wheel going down hill, whirling 
faster and faster. 


| though all the other servants, all the other centres 
of nerve-action, may, and do, regularly repose. 
Yet compensation is most beautifully and most 
exquisitely arranged for the heart. Seeing this 
attendant must be “up” all night and all day, how 
is it saved from wearing out? By letting the 
heart pause after each pulsation. Every breath 
_we draw is followed by a period during which the 
| nerves and muscles of inspiration rest before they 
are called again into action. The alternating 
intervals of rest and work may be seconds or 
‘hours; it matters not, the principle is the same, 


But Sleep steps in to check | the purpose for which sleep is given is attained. 


and regulate and moderate its speed, and thus it | Truly then we see the appropriateness of the 
is prevented from becoming dangerously rapid. | poet’s epithet— 


However, we must remember that, unlike all the | 


“Tired nature’s kind restorer, balmy sleep.” 








THE THREE HOMES. 


BY F. T. L. HOPE. 


CHAPTER X. 
PROVOKE NOT TO WRATH. 
HE next day or two passed 
“ss quietly and uneventfully. 








effects from his accident, 

p and Ralph was happy in 
4 “=> trying to amuse him. The 
Th (aan e length of the daily lessons 
was a little relaxed. The 
brothers were inseparable from morn- 
ing till evening, and therefore they 
saw but little of their father, who 
seemed more and more to shun the 
society of his elder boy. Martin 
Allerby, who would otherwise have 
been much with them, had gone away for a week 
to visit some relations. 

Ralph was a little surprised that he heard 
nothing more about the match, and received no 
visit from Lord Glenullin, who might, he thought, 
at least have had the grace to inquire about 
Christie. But the truth was that the young 
Viscount, who, as we have already said, had given 
way at the critical moment, but was far from being 
naturally a coward, felt just the least little touch 
of shame on the subject of his headlong flight, 
which made him keep out of the way for a day or 
two; and as for the match, he felt quite at his 
ease on that score; for in making all the necessary 
arrangements he always assumed that Ralph was 
pledged to make one of the Public School Eleven. 

The match was to be played on a Wednesday; 
and on the Monday Lord Glenullin made his 


Christie showed no bad | 








appearance at the Grange. Ralph happened to be 
rowing about on the lake by himself, for he had 
left Christie sitting in his favourite haunt on the 
island, deeply immersed in a book; but when he 
saw Lord Glenullin he rowed to the shore, and ran 
to meet him. 

“ Well, Glenullin, we haven’t seen you for nearly 
a week—ever since Christie’s accident.” 

“ Ah, now, Ralph! don’t begin to scold me about 
poor little Christie’s accident. You think that I 
haven’t troubled myself to ask about him; but I’ve 
been asking the doctor every time I met him, and © 
always have heard that he’s going on capitally— 
in fact, that he’s quite well now, and that there’s 
no fear of anything.” 

“It was very kind of you to inquire about 
him.” 

“Now, don’t you be sarcastic, Ralph; and I 
won’t have you try to give me the cold shoulder. 
I know you think me a horrid coward for running 
away the other day; and so I was. I’m thoroughly 
ashamed of myself. But I’m not really a coward. 
I’ve fought with fellows much bigger and older 
than myself at school; and when I know I have 
to face a danger I never shirk it; but the other 
day I was quite taken by surprise, you know: and 
I meant to run and send you help, indeed I did— 
only I lost my way in the fields somehow.” 

The excuse—though it had certain imaginative 
elements in it—was made so naturally and with 
such apparent frankness and good humour, that it 
won Ralph over; and, indeed, few could resist the 
fascination of Lord Glenullin’s manners when he 
chose to try and please. Ralph could not indeed 
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his friend Martin; but he always liked his society, 
and felt strongly attracted to him by the many 
external 


possess. For these good qualities were all worn 


on the outside, like a handsome garment; and in 


consequence of this, Glenullin, though he had but 
few real friends, was universally popular among 
those whose knowledge of him did not extend 
beyond a superficial acquaintance. 


“ Well, Ralph, I see that you have forgiven me,” 
he said, as he watched his companion’s face re- , 


laxing intoasmile. “Christie will forgive me, I 
know, for we both ran together. How is he?” 

“He seems perfectly right, thank you. Shall I 
call him? He’s on the island.” 

“Yes, I should like to see him; but wait a 
minute, for I want to talk with, you about the 
match on Wednesday. We're going to have it in 
the Park, you know ; and I’ve ordered a splendid 
tent for the occasion, and a first-rate dinner from 
the Castle. The governor has let me manage it all 
just as I like; and you may be sure I’ve made the 
best of my permission.” 

“ How very kind of Lord Donnerill,” said Ralph. 

“Oh yes,” answered Glenullin, carelessly ; “ but 


I can manage him easily enough. In the first | 


place he always likes to do the handsome thing, 
and to make the county talk, if possible; and in 
the second place he doesn’t like a row—so that he 


lets me do pretty much as I wish; and thirdly, I | 


always take eare to ask him when he’s in a hurry 
or in a good humour, and then he’s sure to say 
‘yes,’ to escape being bothered.” 

“Are the Oxonians going to’ send a good 
eleven P” 

“First rate; two of them played in the match 
against Cambridge. I assure you it’s to be an 
awfully swell match. The paper has a paragraph 
about it.” 

“ How jolly it will be for you!” said Ralph. 

“For you? for us, you mean. Of course you 
mean to play ?” 

“T don’t think I can, Glenullin.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Ralph! Your name’s down to 
play both in another as well as in the county paper; 
I sent an announcement of the match to both.” 

“That doesn’t matter much ;_ and Martin’s going 
iv bring his cousin Beaumont back with him, who 
can play instead of me.” 

“And a nice substitute he’ll be, Ralph! He may 
be pood for about four runs, while from you we 
expeci forty, at least. Why, do you know that 


the paper this week says you're one of the most 
promising young players in England P”’ 

Ralph blushed with pleasure to hear such praise 
from such an authority; but, intensely as he longed 
to play, he yet remained silent, kicking away the 
gravel with his foot. 









‘ " | 
respect and love him, as he respected and loved 


good qualities which he appeared to. 





“I suppose you're afraid of the governor,” said 
Lord Glenullin, in a slightly taunting tone. “Why, 
even if he does pitch into you for going, the cricket- 
match is worth it for once. Besides, Ralph,” he 
added earnestly, “there’s really no chance of hig 
finding it out; for I happen to know that there’s a 
magistrates’ meeting, about some important affair 
or other, on Wednesday, to which he'll have to go, 
The Earl is going to ride over with him, so he won’t 
| be present either till the end; and you can leave 
early.” 

So spoke the tempter; but Ralph was too noble 
to do wrong merely because the chances were that 
he would not be found out. 

“Tm not afraid of being punished; and if I went 
I should not try te escape being found out: but I 
don’t want to do what’s not right,’ answered 
Ralph, quietly. 

“Whew-w-w-w!” said the young lord, with a 
long whistle; and then muttered something in 
which it was just possible to catch the words 
“awfully pious.” Things so rarely presented them- 
selves to him in this light, that at first he really 
did not know what to say; but after a pause he 
added, rather haughtily—“ Well, Douglas, I do 
think it’s rather shabby of you. You promised me 
you’d play; you’ve been announced to play all 
along; we relied on you, and you’ll lose the match 
for us, as well as spoil the fun, if you break your 
' word.” 

“T certainly didn’t promise you, Lord Glenullin ; 
I forget exactly what I said, but I know I didn’t 
| positively promise. You know that I’d give any- 
| thing to play, but——” 

His reason was broken short by the approach of 
Mr. Douglas, whose face wore one of its darkest 
frowns. He had just been reading in the local 

' paper—the Earlsboro ugh Intelligencer—an account 
of Christie’s accident, which had been emphatically 
| loud in Ralph’s praises, and which, in that spirit of 
| utterly reckless gossip in which some small local 
newspapers delight, had eagerly seized the oppor- 
{ tunity of venting its spleen upon Mr. Douglas, 
| against whom, both personally and politically, the 
editor happened to have a grudge. Consequently 
the account of the accident was rounded off with 
| the following paragraph :— 


**We hear that the young gentleman whose heroic conduct 
| we have just been recording is kept at home with unusual 
strictness, and it is even rumoured that he has been for- 
bidden to play in the distinguished cricket-match between an 
Oxford eleven and an eleven from the Public Schools, for which 
the Earl of Donnerill has, with his usual liberality, placed his 
, Splendid park at the disposal of the public. The young gentle- 
man is a very fine player, as will be seen from our account of 
the recent match at Alton, contained in another column; we 
hope, therefore, that our information on this point may be in- 
correct ; and probably this is the case, since in a well-known 
paper we see his name announced in the list of players for the 
approathing contest.” 


Mr. Douglas had been sufficiently disgusted 
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with the earlier part of the article, which showed 
that. Dr. Mason had not been silent about the 
scene at the “ Checquers ;” but his indignation and 
anger rose higher and higher with every line of 
this paragraph, and when he had finished it, he 
flung the paper under the table, and crushed it 
beneath his heel. He was an unpopular man, and 
his unpopularity galled him; latterly, in the 
morbid frame of sentiment to which he had re- 
duced himself, he had connected this unpopularity 
with Ralph, and it deepened in his mind that 
sense of unnatural aversion which had sprung 
originally from the working of those causes which 
we have already described. Strange that he 
should only have been alive to his son’s faults! 
strange that he should have been blind to a 


gentleness and generosity of character, a sweetness | 
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and amiability of temper, which all others saw | 


and loved in Ralph Douglas. But it sometimes 
happens that a parent’s vanity makes him so 
keenly sensible of any weak points in his children 
as to prevent him from doing justice to their many 
excellencies. 

All this annoyance only fixed Mr. Douglas more 
and more unalterably in the determination to re- 


quire from Ralph an implicit and unquestioning | 


obedience. As to the cricket-match, he never for 
one moment imagined that Ralph intended to dis- 
obey him wilfully, or to play without his consent. 


On that point he felt so sure of the newspaper | 





“Glenullin, I had decided not to play; but I 
have altered my mind. I will play on Wednesday. 
I promise you now, although I did not before._ I 
have to go some distance to fetch this precious 
whip—worth exactly two-and-sixpence—so I will 
walk part of the way back to the Castle with 
you.” 

And then Ralph fell into a fit of silent dejection, 
from which his young and gay companion tried in 
vain to arouse him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

RALPH VERY MUCH IN THE WRONG. 
Martin A.iersy had returned the day before the 
match, and early on the following morning, when 
it was to be played, he called on Ralph to see 
whether he had got his father’s leave to make one 
of the eleven, and in that case, to accompany him 
to the field. 

He found Christie sitting on the lawn, under 
the shadow of a wych-elm, book in hand; and 
after asking him affectionately about his health, he 
mentioned the reason of his visit. Christie was 
amazed to hear about the match, for Ralph, un- 
willing to pain him, had said nothing about it, and 


| had slipped away that morning unobserved. 


“Has Mr. Douglas given him leave to play?” 


| asked Martin. 


gossip being untrue, that he did not even think it | 
worth while to say anything to Ralph on the sub- | 


ject; but another slight means of testing his sub- 


missiveness suddenly occurred to him as he passed 
through the hall, and he was so angry that he— 
most injudiciously—chose to apply it at once. 

“Good morning, Lord Glenullin,” he said as he 
came up to the boys. “Ralph!” 

“Well, papa.” 

“T want you to fetch me my riding-whip.” 


“Qh yes; I suppose aay one of those in the , 


hall will do?” 

“By no means, Ralph. I want the one I com- 
monly use. If you will think a moment, you can 
hardly fail to recall where it is.” 

The words were spoken with a cold contemp- 
tuousness of manner which would have rendered 
them unpleasant, even if there had been nothing 
in the circumstances to make them more than 
usually galling. Mr. Douglas did not care to stop 
and see the effect they produced, but walked on, 
only turning round for an instant to say, “ Please 
to fetch it at once.” 

Ralph stood looking after him without a word, 
struggling with the indignant passion, which with 
all his strength he could hardly crush down 
within the depths of his breast. .He grew pale in 
the effort, but he succeeded ; and when he spoke, 
it was to say very quietly ‘to his companion, 


anxiously. 


| fold more passionate by nature. 





“No, I’m sure he hasn’t,” said Christie; ‘for if 
he had, Ralph would have told me about it directly. 
I'm so sorry he’s gone! Poor Ralph! he’s always 
getting imtto some scrape or other, yet indeed, 
Martin, he’s one of the best fellows ever born.” 

“Yes, that he is, Christie! You know that I 
like him better than any one. Well, I suppose I 
must go after him, although it’s too late now to 
prevent him from playing. It'll spoil my fun, 
though; I shall be in a fever all the time lest 
Mr. Douglas should come and catch him.” 

“Oh, I hope not, I hope not,” said Christie, 
“Oh, Martin, do go and prevent Ralph 
from getting into one of his great passions, if papa 
comes. It takes ever so much to put Ralph in a 
passion, but if you do rouse him he gets terrible.” 

“T’ll do what I can, Christie, my boy; you may 
depend on that. Good-bye, and don’t be frightened. 
It will be all right.” 

Nevertheless, though he spoke cheerfully, Martin 
earnestly hoped that no ill chance would bring Mr. 
Douglas to the field, for he knew that if Ralph was 
sometimes passionate, his father was a thousand- 
Many a time 
had he pitied poor Ralph, as he thought of the 
happiness which reigned in his own sunny home, 
and contrasted this with the constant troubles 
which overshadowed the life of his friend. 

It was a gay scene and a glorious day. The 
splendid grounds of Donnerill Castle were thronged 
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with visitors, who sat or lay under the trees which | 
fringed the river-bank in that part of the park 
which had been chosen for the match. Hundreds 
were present, as the day had been made a sort 
of gala-day in Alton and the adjoining villages ; 
and Lord Glenullin, who had thrown himself most 
energetically into all the arrangements, had 
omitted nothing which could give éclat to the 
proceedings, and seemed bent on exerting to the 
uttermost his powers of pleasing. 

Every one received Ralph most cordially, for his | 
playing was famous in the neighbourhood, and he 
furnished his own side with their main hope of 
victory; and in addition to this many were anxious 
to show their sense of the brave way in which he 
had so recently behaved in defence of his brother. 
Yet Martin, as he greeted him, could see at a 
glance that Ralph was restless and unhappy. He 
spoke but little, and until the match began, he 
rarely left Martin’s side, seeming to find in his | 
seciety his chief pleasure and support. He | 
brightened up on hearing of the kind present of 
‘a bat which Sir Henry ‘Allerby had ordered for 
him, but the cloud upon his spirits deepened | 
sensibly when Martin mentioned that he had called 
for him at the Grange on his way to the field. | 

“You didn’t see my father?” asked Ralph, 
uneasily. 

“No,” said Martin, “for he had ridden to Alton; 
but I saw Christie.” 

“Oh, did you? you didn’t tell him, I hope, 
where I had gone.” 

“T shouldn’t have done, if I had known that you | 
hadn’t told him; but directly I mentioned that I | 
had called to see whether you could come with me 
to the match, he guessed where you were.” 

“Tm sosorry,” said Ralph; “he’ll be miserable 
all day, poor little fellow.” 

““T tried to cheer him up, Ralph. But—all the 
same—I wish you had stuck to what is right, and 
hadn’t come. I suppose Glenullin over-persuaded | 
you.” 

“No, he didn’t. I had already refused him, 
when something made me very angry, and I | 
determined that I would play. In fact, I promised, | 
and though I was sorry afterwards, yet after having - 
once distinctly promised, I could not make up my 
mind to give it up.” 

“Well, Ralph, then there’s an end of the matter, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, sadly; “ it’s too late to draw 
back now. But I do wish I hadn’t come; I | 
know I oughtn’t to have come, and it makes me | 
miserable.” 

* Ralph, Ralph! 


you're to be captain of our 


eleven, all the fellows say,” shouted Lord Glenullin, | 
running up to him, “and it’s quite time to begin, 
so will you toss with Mr. Mayne for first in- 
nings?” 





| first. 


The Oxonians won the toss, and b eleckell to go in 
As the boys had expected, it was no easy 
matter to get them out, and they had not succeeded 
in doing so at three o’clock, when the players went 
into the tent to lunch. Ralph had bowled very 
well, but could not get out the captain of the 
Oxonian eleven, who had run up a very high score; 
he therefore put on Martin to bowl in his place 
while he went and stood “long-field-on.” 

The game was at this stage, when Lord Don- 
neri'l, Sir Henry Allerby, and Mr. Douglas were 
riding slowly back from the meeting at Alton, which 
had terminated much earlier than they had been 
led to expect. Their road lay on the other side of 
the river, and brought them in sight of the cricket- 


| ground, although the roadway to the Castle, and 


the nearest bridge over the river, lay nearly two 


| miles further on. 


They reined their horses to look at the bright 
scene, of which they could obtain a full view here 
and there through the trees. 

“ Well, now, I think that Howard will be satisfied 
for once,” said Lord Donnerill; “for he’s been 
thinking of nothing but this cricket-match for the 
last ten days. By-the-bye, Mr. Douglas, was it 
‘true, as I read in that wretched print, the Harls- 
borough Inielligencer, that you had forbidden your 
son Ralph to play ?” 

“ Perfectly true,” said Mr. Douglas, curtly, nettled 
to find that the obnoxious paragraph had not passed 
unnoticed; “that is to say, I had forbidden him to 


| play cricket at all, just for the present.” 


“ Forbidden him to play cricket at all!” said Sir 
Henry, in surprise; “why, Douglas, how could 
you be so hard on the poor lad? What would you 
say if some one forbad you to open a book for a 
month ?” 

“You must allow me to manage my son as I 
think best, Sir Henry,” answered Mr. Douglas, in 
a very decisive tone. 

“Well, I didn’t mean to offend you; but isn’t 
it putting rather a severe strain on his sense of 
duty P” 

“Perhaps; but I have no fear on that score. I 
have always been accustomed to be master in my 
own house, and have made a point of training my 
sons to implicit obedience ever since they were 
children.” 

“ An excellent thing to train them to,” 
Donnerill, with a touch of polite irony. 
have you managed it P” 

“By punishing them severely when they did 
wrong, according to Solomen’s advice,” said Mr. 
Douglas. (But, unhappily, Solomon’s advice is ap- 
plied quite as often in cases where the rod is not 
wanted as in those rare and extreme cases where 
it may be necessary.) “ My son knows better than 
to disobey me,” he added, very confidently. 

“ Well,” said Lord Donnerill, who took the last 


said Lord 
“How 
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doubt whether your son has obeyed you in this 
case; for, unless I am very much mistaken, there 
he stands.” He pointed to Ralph, whose back was 
turned towards them, and Mr. Douglas followed 
the direction of his finger. 


remark as an oblique reflection on himself, “I | 


“That boy is rather like Ralph, certainly,” he | 


said, in an indifferent tone. 

“Very like,” said Sir Henry Allerby. “There is 
not another boy in the county with that wonder- 
fully active, well-built figure.” 

“Nevertheless, Sir Henry, you may rest assured 
that it is not Ralph, for I forbad him to play, and 
he would not think of disobeying me; he would 
not dare.” 

At this moment they saw the boy at whom they 
were looking succeed in making a splendid catch, 
for which he had to run some distance, and almost 
throw himself backwards. It was a hit of the 
captain of the Oxford eleven, who had run up a 
mighty score, and promised to carry out his bat; 
and probably there was no one in the field ex- 
cept Ralph who could have succeeded in a catch 
so difficult and brilliant. The ground rang with 
cheers and plaudits as he instantly bent down and 
flung the ball high into the air; and amid those 
cheers the three equestrians distinctly heard the 


| bitter mortification. 


_ what has taken place. 


“No. I will answer for that too,” said Mr. 
Douglas, in a low, stern tone. “ Meanwhile, as he 
has presumed to violate my express command, I 
| will shame him by ordering him straight home 
this moment.” 

“Pray don’t do that, Douglas,” said Sir Henry. 
“You could not subject the boy to a more cruel or 


Consider how many spec- 
tators there will be—every one will understand 
Of course he has deserved 


| punishment, but it is always well to remember 


‘summum jus, summa injuria. 
“He should have thought of that before, Sir 
Henry.” 
“‘ Allow me to intercede too, Mr. Douglas,” said 
Lord Donnerill, kindly; “ Glenullin is anything in 


| the world but ‘implicitly obedient,’ and I sometimes 
| have to be very angry with him; but I certainly 


my sons. 


distant shouts of “Well done, Ralph!” “ Well | 


done, Douglas!” 
Lord Donnerill and Sir Henry Allerby glanced 


significantly at Mr. Douglas’s face,and were grieved | 
at the strong expression of overpowering anger | 
' walk; and next, since it happened that the lodge 


and disgust which it assumed. Sir Henry laid his 


hand on Mr. Douglas’s arm, and said—* Don’t be | 
angry with the boy, Mr. Douglas; he ought not to | 
have disobeyed, but the temptation was too great 
—that was all; and your injunction was too hard | 


to obey. Forgive him this time, if only for the | 


would not treat him so contumeliously in public 
on any account.” 

“Tam sorry, my lord, to refuse any request of 
yours,” answered Mr. Douglas, stiffly; “but I 
never allow any interference between myself and 
You must excuse me. With your per- 
mission I will ride round at once to the cricket- 
ground;” and, bowing ceremoniously to the two 
gentlemen, he rode away. 

He met, however, with several obstructions in 
his course, each of which made him chafe more 
and more violently. First an immense drove of 
cattle crowded the narrow road for a long distance, 
and compelled him to slacken his course to a slow 


by the bridge was one of the most unfrequented 
entrances into the park, the lodge-keeper, like 
every one else, was away looking at the match, and 
it was a long time before Mr. Douglas could attract 
the attention of the deaf old woman who had been 


sake of his noble conduct the other day, and I will | left in charge of the gate. 


answer for it that he will not offend again.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ain H, for the strength, the silent strength of | “ Shall I not drink the cup my Father fills ? 


EP prayer, 


Tis His to give, ’tis His to take away. 


““4* Which gives the power to bless as well as | Be still, rebellious heart, learn to obey ;~ 


bear ; 
Oh, for the patient faith which lulls to rest 
The dark rebellion of the mourner’s breast; 
Which bows submissive to the chastening rod, 
And sees in every woe the hand of God. 


It is the Lord, the stroke is from above, 

| And though He slay me, I will trust His love.” 

| Ben so, when sweeps the strong wind o’er the plain, 
| The stout branch wrestles till it snaps in twain ; 

| The slender reed bows low its yielding form, 


Which still can cry, though crushed by countless) And pays its silent homage to the storm. 


ills, 


C. Moore. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD'S PARABLE,” 


CHAPTER VII. 
=SHE short summer of Patsy’s life was 
am ended. Her father had recognised her, 
=i and watched her home, though he did 
* not choose to speak to her while her | 





guardian was at hand. 

Patsy was often trusted out alone now. Jem was 
much wanted in the garden by his father, so it 
frequently devolved on Patsy to take the letters to 
the post-office in the High Street. 

Her father soon discovered this, and found an 
opportunity of speaking to her. He told her that | 
if she should reveal to any one that he was in the | 
neighbourhood, he would surely be hanged, and that 
his death would lie at her door. By alternate per- | 
suasions and threats, now entreating her to save | 
him from starvation, now threatening to take her 
back to Liverpool if she should prove to be obstinate, 
he at length extorted from her a promise to try and | 
bring him, on the following afternoon, a purse, or | 
something valuable which he could turn into money. 
If she failed, he would certainly find means, he said, 
to take her from her new friends back to his own 
dismal cellar. 

Poor Patsy! a terrible temptation had come upon 
her, and she yielded, scarcely knowing what she did. 
She had no one to advise her, for she dared not tell | 
Mr. or Mrs. Wilson, lest she should bring trouble or | 
even death upon her father. And she had not yet! 
learned to ask counsel of that heavenly Friend who | 
was about her path and about her bed, and ready to | 
guide her in all her ways. She did not dream of | 
asking His guidance in the little affairs of everyday 
life. He was as yet too far from her—at least, so | 
she believed. But she had no intention of keeping | 
the promise she had made. It was merely given | 
through fear, and she hoped to put her father off 
with some excuse when she should have a little time | 
for thought. 

The next evening Patsy prepared to set off with 
the letters. She determined to take them to a} 
different post-office, about the same distance~ from 
the house, but in an opposite direction. The road | 
she took led to the river, and the post-office to which | 
she was going was on a line with the pier. When | 
she reached the street turning down to the pier, she 
found to her horror that her father had anticipated | 
her intention, and was waiting for her on the other | | 
side of the road. 

The child nearly fainted when she saw him, but | 
a way of escape suddenly and most EER | 
opened to her. It came in the form of a new t 


| 


| 
| 
| 


empta- 


tion, but she for the moment regarded it as a happy | 
chance. 
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“PICTURE TEACHING,” ETC. 


She went into the post-office to have a letter 
weighed, and found Mrs. Kyrke’s children and their 


“nurse in the shop. Nurse, who been commissioned 


to get a money-order changed for her mistress, was 
rather flurried, for it threatened rain, and she was 
anxious to get little Daisy home, as the child had 
been ailing of late. So taking Daisy in one hand 
and her bag and umbrella in the other, and bidding 
the elder children follow her, shé hurried out of the 
shop. No one but Patsy perceived that the purse 
which nurse supposed to be in her bag had been left 
on the counter, half hidden by’a heap of books. 

The sight made Patsy’s heart beat violently, but 
it was the work of a moment to transfer it to her 
own pocket. 

“Nurse has never waited for the eet out of 
that half-sovereign,” said the post-master; “all her 
| thoughts are on the children, she’s too ones: t to 
be trusted with money. I hope she won’t lose the 
five pounds I’ve just given her. 
_ lodge, don’t you? then perhaps you'll take this to 
her, and tell her it’s the change for the magazines 
| and books.” 

Thus saying, he gave her one shilling and teh- 
pence, carefully wrapped up in paper. Patsy put it 
in her glove; hurriedly crossed the road to her 
father, and with a throbbing heart, slipped the purse 
into hishand. Then she hastened on with trembling 
steps toward the river. 

She grew perfectly sick with fear and remorse as 
she thought of what she had done, and it was only 
with a vague wish to delay her return, and gain time 
for consideration, that she turned her steps in an 
opposite direction to the lodge. She felt she could 
never look in Mrs. Wilson’s face again; every word, 
every gentle look and smile from that kind friend 
would pierce her heart like a sword. 

A boat was sailing towards the Egremont pier. 
Suddenly the thought suggested itself to Patsy’s 
mind, that she would cross over to Liverpool. She 
had seen her father walk quickly on towards Sea- 
combe, so she would be safe from him, and she would 
go at once to one of the railway-stations, and get 
into a train, and be taken somewhere—anywhere, so 
that she might hide herself from all who had ever 
known or loved her. 

Hardly knowing what she did, nearly frantic with 
horror at the thought of all she was leaving, and the 


| life of loneliness and misery to which she was con-. 


signing herself, she hurried into the boat. 

When it stopped at the landing-stage in Liverpool, 
| the remembrance of that evening when kind Mrs. 
Kyrke had appeared like a good angel to rescue her 
from the misery of her former life, came over Patsy 
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so vividly, and affected her so powerfully, that she know himself, no doubt he'll speak to the judge, and 
almost screamed. But the caution she had learned | things will be arranged satisfactory. And if your 
from babyhood came to her aid and restrained her. | aunt’s dead, poor thing, which is very likely, foi 
She knew that any appearance of agitation on her | we’ve had the small-pox raging here: dreadful, then , 
part would cause inquiry and possibly detection; so, | he’ll be sure and see you’re sent back safe to your 
controlling herself by a strong effort, she walked | friends.” 
briskly along the landing-stage. Seeing a railway-| “I dare say I shall soon find her, ma’am, thank 
boat avout to cross for Birkenhead, she got into it, you,” said Patsy, hurriedly, almost running out of 
determining to go to Chester. She remembered that ' the shop. 
her mother had a sister in that town, and hoped that “Now, she’s a deep one,” said the woman to 
if she could: find this woman out, she might assist | herself, noticing the sudden change in Patsy’s 
her in obtaining a new home. manner; “there’s something wrong about her any- 
It was eight o’clock when Patsy arrived at the how, coming here with her fine tales. ‘Me her aunt 
quaint old city. The little store of money in her | indeed!” 
glove, was reduced to threepence, and she began to | Patsy walked quickly on, not venturing again to 
wonder what would become of her when it was gone. | inquire for her aunt, fearful at every step of en- 
Must she starve? Of course, she could not think of countering one of those much-dreaded policemen of 
spending any of it on a night’s lodging; and she | whom Mrs. Brown entertained so high an opinion. 
hardly liked to be guilty of the extravagance of buy- At length she came to a church, and to her sur- 
ing abun. But though it was alwarm evening in the | prise and joy found it open. A gentleman was 
beginning of September, she felt so chilly and faint | playing on the crgan, and was too much absorbed in 
that she knew she must give way altogether if she | Handel’s glorious harmonies to notice Patsy. 
did not buy a little food. The child crept into a pew at the farthest corner 
Going timidly into a confectionet’s shop, she asked | of the church, where she was the least likely te attract 
for a bun and a glass of water, and then inquired of | attention, and knelt down, partly to pray and partly 
the young woman in the shop if she knew where | to hide herself. Here she could sob her heart out 
Mrs. Brown lived. undisturbed and unquestioned, and the poor little 
“There’s a Mrs. Brown just opposite; she keeps a | wearied frame was'shaken and convulsed with grief, 
fruit-shop; but it aint no uncommon name,” answered | as she listened to the grand old organ, and thought 
the girl. | of that sweet Easter Sunday when she had gone to 
The young are always hopeful, and Patsy’s heart | church in Sally’s frock, and had heard such heavenly 
revived at the prospect of finding a friend in this | music for the first time. She could see them all, Mr. 
strange place. Not that she had ever seen her aunt, | and Mrs. Wilson, and Jem, just as they sat in their 
but she had heard her mother talk about her, and | pew on that day, listening to the good clergyman’s 
knew that she had received a little money from her | discourse, moved to tears as they thought of Sally; 














in her last illness. and now perhaps they were crying for her. She 
“She must have a kind heart,” thought the child, | knew they would be sorry, very sorry when she did 
“and surely she will pity me.” not come home, and would go all over the village im 


Patsy hastened into the shop, and saw a fat, good- | search of her. 
natured, rosy woman taking the fruit out of the| As Patsy thought of this she almost resolved to 
window and putting it in baskets for the night. go back to them at once, but there were two diffi- 
“Be you my aunt, ma’am?” inquired Patsy, | cultiesin the way, which to her seemed overwhelming. 
relapsing unconsciously into her old habit of speech. | She had no money to take her back, and she could 
“No, sure,” answered the woman with much | not explain her motive for taking the purse, or even 
astonishment, and surveying the child who thus | confess she had done so without injury to her father, 
claimed her relationship from head to foot. “But | At length the practice was over, and the organist 
what’s your name?” | and his boy prepared to leave the church. Patsy 
“My mother’s name was Kelly, and she had a/| slipped down yet lower, and lay on the floor of the 
sister called Mrs. Brown, who lives in Chester.” pew, her head resting on a hassock. The lights were 
“ But, heart alive! don’t you know the street where | put out, the church door locked, and she was left 
she lives, child, or anything as you could describe her | alone for-the night. 





by 2” : Yet Patsy was calmer than she had been since 
“No, indeed I don’t, ma’am,” said Patsy discon- | that awful moment when she had yielded to temp- 
solately, | tation. She remembered that though she had not a 


“T’d advise you to speak to the policeman about | single friend in that strange city to whom she could 
it,” suggested the woman, much concerned. “I/ speak, there was One who, as Mrs. Wilson had told 
don’t see who’s to know if he don’t what’s best to| her, would never leave her nor forsake her. She 
be done, for he’s used to finding out all sorts of | opened her little heart to Him, and laid her burden 
people in all‘ sorts of places.* And if he don’t rightly , of sin and sorrow at His feet. After this, a sense 
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of relief and protection crept over her, and she slept, 
her head resting on the hassock. 

When she awoke, the sun was shining brightly 
through the east window. In the corner of the pew 
there were several books, and opening one which was 
larger than the rest, she turned listlessly over the 
pages. A photograph of our Lord appearing to Mary 
Magdalene after His resurrection fell from between 
the leaves. 

“He loved her, and forgave her, and yet she had 
been very wicked,” Patsy thought, as she looked at 
it. “I remember Mrs. Wilson said she had led a 
sinful life, but she was very, very sorry, and Jesus 
loved her. Oh dear! oh dear !’’—and here the poor 
child fell on her knees in an agony of grief—“ I’m 
sure I’m very, very sorry too. Dear Lord, pray 
forgive me, and make me a good child; and please 
love me, for there’s nobody else to love me now.” 

Then she sat down and tried to calm herself, and 
to think what she ought todo. She would give up 
trying to find out her aunt, she thought, and she 
would look for a place as servant, and earn money. 
Then, when she should have earned five whole sove- 
reigns (she remembered the man at the post-office 
had said there were five pounds at least in the purse), 
she would go back and restore the money to Mrs, 
Kyrke. It would bea comfort to her to do this, 
even though her old friends should refuse to forgive 
her. But she hoped they would forgive her if she 
could tell them all, and by that time she thought she 
might confess everything without danger to her 
father. 

She looked at the photograph long and lovingly, 
and wished she could take it with her, it had com- 
forted her so much. But she put that thought away 
instantly, and replaced it carefully in the book. 

Then she became impatient for some one to come 
and unlock the church and let her out. 

At a quarter to eight the door was opened, and the 
verger came in to ring the bell for prayer. Patsy 
managed to escape observation, and when the little 
congregation dispersed, quietly left the church. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 


31. Does the Epistle of St. James contain any 
direct mention of the death of Christ ? 

32. Point out the connection between the descrip. 
tion of the Son of man in Rev. i. and in the addresses 
to the seven churches. 

33. A passage in the book of the Revelation of 
St. John seems to throw light upon the phrase— 
“Shall come in like manner as ye have seen Him 
go into heaven.” Give it. 

34, Where was Peter when he was sent for to give 
instruction to Cornelius, the centurion of the Italian 
band; and how came he to be there ? 

85. Quote a passage in which Eden is called “ the 
garden of God.” 

36. We have an instance in the Old Testament of 
a prophet declaring to a person, who was afterwards 
a king, the evil things he was "to do to the children 
of Israel. Give it. 

37. Mention some of the prophets and teachers 
who were in the church at Antioch about the 
time when Paul was set apart for the work of the 
ministry. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 79, 


23. According to St. Matthew, the prayer was 
unasked for, and was given while the Lord was 
preaching. According to St. Luke, it was spoken at 
the request of a disciple, and after the Lord had been 
praying. 

24, St. Mark says the house in which the miracle 
was performed was the house of Peter and Andrew, 
| and that James and John were present. St. Matthew 
| and St. Luke say the house was Peter’s, and make no 
| mention of the presence of James and John. 

25. Peter, James, and John (Matt. xvi. 18; John 
| i, 42). 

| 26. Ittai’s words to David (2 Sam. xv. 21). 

| 27. “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
| hence to yonder place, and it shall remove” (Matt. 
| xvii. 20). 











LIVINGSTONE’S LAND. 
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EEP in the South, beyond the burning zone, 
And breathless areas of unfooted sand, 
O sun and stars, ye look upon a land 
Of Afric life, exuberant and lone; 
Moulded by Nature’s hot colossal hand— 
A pagan hell and pagan paradise— 
From whose wide upland wooded realms are blown 





The winds we breathe, from central peaks of snow 
Far in th’ unsighted West, and o’er the glow 
Of vegetation vast, where fountains rise— 
Wells of a world of waters—whence there flow 
Lake-rivers towards the Ethiopic skies, 
And wastes unknown—innumerable and clear, 
Like silver tracery on the full moon’s sphere. 
T. C. Inwiy. 
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SILENT SERVICES —II. 


BY THE REY. SAMUEL SMITH, SAINT SAVIOUR’3, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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“ Prisoned souls, within a land And men who are their brothers seem to them 
Where silence ever reigns, forbidding sounds Like phantom forms, who silent come and go. 
Alike of coarser or of finer strains. The voice of love is heard not, nor of pain. 
Where the spring blooms indeed, but all the birds a ; P ig > e 
Have lost their notes of gladness and of praise; - 
t And waters fall all noiseless ; and the trees, The still, small voice of God may there be heard, 
; Stirred by the breeze, ne’er rustle to be heard ; | Though all things else are silent.” 





™ ¥ is extremely difficult for us who hear to! amid an infinite variety of noises from innumer- 

realise the nature of the existence described | able sources, yet silence ever to reign; to go forth 

above. To live without hearing a sound; to walk | into the fields amidst the lowing of kine, the 

along the busy streets with an ever-moving throng, | bleating of sheep, the singing of birds, and the 
VOL. VIII. 377 
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humming of bees, and yet to’ be utterly insensible 
to these voices of Nature, and which would hardly 
seem Nature without them; an existence with- 
out music, without the endearing accents of a 
mother’s voice, and all the other sweet expressions 
which proceed from love. To live without hearing 
church-bells, tke railway-whistle, footsteps, the 
merry laugh, and the thousand and one familiar 
sounds which go to make up natural and civilised | 
life, would indeed be a new existence to us. 

John Kitto, having been rendered deaf by his | 
fall, during the illness which followed, did not | 
immediately realise his deprivation. He little | 
thought that the stillness around him arose from 
his own incapacity to receive sound, but believed | 
that his attendants were purposely maintaining 
silence: and he asked them why they did not 
speak to him. How sad was the reply—* You 
are deaf.” 

A lady, after hearing a sermon preached by me 
upon the subject, was heard to say that she could 
not possibly realise what it was to be deaf and 
dumb. The affliction is not obvious to the eye. No 
difference in outward appearance can be detected 
between a person possessing the faculty of hear- 
ing and one deprived of it. People are constantly 
remarking to me, “One would never imagine 
him (or her) to be deaf and dumb,” as if they had 
some preconceived notion that there would be 
some indication of the calamity in the counte- 
nance; some dulness or vacancy of expression, 
which seems to them appropriate to the condition. 
But lack-lustre expressions exist amongst all sec- 
tions of the community, whether deaf and dumb | 
or hearing; and I could place a number of deaf: | 








oO? 


mutgs amongst a number of persons who can hear | 
and speak, and if judged by this criterion, every | 
hearing person would be pronounced “ dummy,” 
and vice versé. Any one who saw the young lady 
whose portrait ‘s given at the head of this paper, 
would certainly be “surprised” to find her deaf | 
and dumb. It is on account of the absence of | 
any indications of the calamity that the attention 
of people generally is not drawn to it, hence they 
do not know hew it affects its victim, and what 
disadvantageous consequences it entails. They 
do not comprehend how it hinders mental de- 
vélopment and the acquisition of language as a 
means of communication; how it delays instruc- 
tion in moral and religious truth; how it weights 
a person struggling for a livelihodd, and of how 
very much enjoyment it deprives. Hence there 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


is not that general feeling of compassion for the 
deaf and dumb which is manifested towards the 
blind, whose affliction at once strikes the eye. 

It seems hardly credible, however, that any 
person should be so ignorant of the effects of 
this deprivation as to consider deafness no im- 
pedimeni to the acquisition of music, and dumbness 











'or obstruction in the internal ear. 


no disqualification for vocal performances ; yet it 
is a positive fact that an application has been 
sent in for the post of organist to the church 
for the deaf and dumb, also offering to teach 
the deaf and dumb music. No doubt the applicant 
had, from want of thought, confounded them with 
the blind, who do become proficient in music, but 


| then they possess the faculty of hearing, which is, 


of course, a sine qudé non in cultivating this art. 

Let us now consider more in detail the root of 
the evil. This is deafness. It has been ascer- 
tained that about sixty in every hundred deaf- 
mutes are born so, while the other forty become 
so after birth. When deafness is congenital, there 
is undoubtedly some malformation, imperfection, 
Hither the 
auditory nerve is paralysed or only of the con- 
sistency of mucus; or there are chalky, fungous, or 
other excrescences in the cavity of the tympanum, 
or in the Eustachian tube; or the tympanum itself 
is ossified or too thick to communicate the vibra- 
tions of sound. In either of these cases deafness 
is the inevitable result. No communication can 
reach the brain through the ear. 

Now there are certain circumstances which have 
manifested a direct tendency to produce this im- 
perfection in the internal ear which ought to be 
widely known and avoided. 

The most prolific recognised source of con- 
genital deafness is undoubtedly marriages of con- 
sanguinity. Numerous cases are known to me 
where the offspring of first cousins is thus 
afflicted. In one, the family of a working-man, 
out of nine children, eight were deaf and dumb, 
and were, moreover, of such weak constitution 
that at one time there were three, all born singly, 
which could not walk. The one child out of the 
nine-who could hear was unable to speak, but I 
have not been able to ascertain the exact cause of 
his dumbness. In another family, a clergyman’s, 
out of eight children, four were afflicted, one 
being deaf and dumb; another deaf, dumb, and 


| blind ; the two others deaf, dumb, and idiotic. In 


another case, two out of four are deaf and dumb, 
but their mental faculties are excellent. I could 
give details of many other similar instances. 

I do not profess to enter into the pathology 
of the subject, but a reasonable explanation of 
the phenomenon is—that whatever constitutional 
weakness or imperfection exists in the parents 
—and these being of close relationship, the 
defect is of the same nature—it is intensified in 
the offspring, and produces a definite and tangible 
malady, sometimes affecting the organs of hearing 
and sight, sometimes the mental power, sometimes 
the physical, and not unfrequently two or three 
of these together. 

It is therefore a positive duty, both to offspring 
and to society, that these marriages of consan- 
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guinity be not undertaken, when such afflictions 
are so commonly the result. Many, no doubt, have 
been quite unaware of this tendency; hence the 
necessity of making the danger more widely 
known. 

Deafness is also the result of a strumous taint 
in the constitution; so that scrofula, as well as 
consumption in parents, entails serious conse- 
quences on children. 

There is a general impression that the afflic- 
tion is perpetuated by intermarriages among the 
deaf and dumb; but this is not so much the 
case as might be expected. It is quite the 
exception where children of deaf-mute parents 
are similarly afflicted. Instances are known to 
me in which every one of nine children could hear 


and speak. The exceptions occur in cases where 
both death-mute parents have brothers or sisters 


labouring under the same deprivation. Then 
deafness is sometimes hereditary, but not in- 
variably so. In one instance of deaf-mute union 
the wife has three brothers and the husband one, 
similarly afflicted. Both their children are deaf 
and dumb. In another instance the husband 
has had four deaf-mute brothers and sisters and 
the wife two. Both their children can hear and 
speak, 

Congenital deafness in other instances is at- 
tributed by the mother to fright, or to similar 
causes producing strong impression. These are 
unforeseen accidents, and cannot therefore be 
avoided. 





TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ GARRY,” “ LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ley ROM whom are your letters, Alec?” 






| iG) f “Oh! nobody, mother—nothing.” 
f * You always say nothing, Alec. Are 


ial g, + 
ic they bills ?” 


s “T think so; 


nothing particular, 
though.” 

The widow took to shaking her head and eating 
an egg, for it was breakfast-time, and the widow 
was apt to be plaintive at that hour. 

Bright the winter’s sun was shining on the frost- 
tipped fallen snow outside, and with the same bright 
gladness lighting up the always cozy-looking room ; 
the whole face of Nature had put on for this day an 
unwonted mantle of unexpected beauty wherewith 
to rejoice all hearts and raise all spirits. 

Breakfast concluded, Mrs. M‘Leod rose from the 


table and said, in her own dignified way, “Alec, I 


shall expect you to be at home this morning,” and | 
then she left the room, on domestic objects bent. 
Alec whistled, and, with his hands in his pockets, | 
walked to the window; and Vivien moved silently 
about the room, wondering what Alec intended to do. ' 
In this, however, he did not seem inclined to gratify 
her curiosity, for after a short time he also turned 
and left the room. 

The morning sped on, and the widow, having 
gone through her usual morning duties, returned to 
establish herself in her most uncomfortable of so- 
called easy chairs by the fire; beside her, in an open 
basket on a little round table, were the socks and 
stockings of the family which required mending. 

Eleven o’clock tinkled out from the impertinent- 
looking little clock on the mantelpiece, and then, 
with an abrupt jerk, the widow brought out the 
words, “Is Alec gone out ?” 

“T do not know, mother; I did not’see him go out.” | 


| At this moment the decided “click” of the gate 
| was heard without, and both mother and daughter 
| raised.their heads and perceived a gentleman coming 
_ along the garden towards the house. 
| This same sound had been heard in an up-stairs 
| room in Braeside Cottage, and Alee—for he had not 
gone out—turned to look at the individual, who was 
evidently coming’ to call, and after the short glimpse 
| he had of him he remarked to himself, “ Nice rum- 
looking codger.” Then, after giving an approving 
| glance at the fit of his brown velveteen coat and 
| passing his fingers through his hair, he descended 
the stairs, whistling, and with an utterly indifferent 
expression on his face. , 


| On entering the parlour he was immensely aware 


of the presence of a stranger, who was sitting with 
‘his back to the door; but & ray of pleasure lighted 
up the widow’s face, which made it look quite fine 
and handsome, as Alec entered the room, and she 
said, “ Mr. Lawson, this is my son.” 

If Alec had arrayed himself in brown coat and 
curls by way of contrast, he had admirably suc- 
ceeded, for the man who rose to greet him with 
friendly outstretched hand was sallow, dark, small, 
and weak-looking—and yet, stay; a second leok at 
that jaw-bone and chin told of obstinate firmness and 
dogged determination. 

He had very fine teeth, the whole row of which 
were produced during the moment of introduction, 
and then Evan Lawson and Alec M‘Leod entered into 
the highly uninteresting matter-of-fact conversation 


| which people do at such times. 


Evan Lawson led the conversation in the silkiest 
of voices, and in the same flowing style which 
had so delighted Mrs. and Miss M‘Leod on the pre- 
vious evening, and which they now thought was 
having the same effect on Alec--so little do we know 
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of what is passing in our nearest friends’ minds— 
but the two men had taken furtive glances at one 
another, each feeling in turn the other doing the 
same, and understanding afresh with every glance 
that never could real friendship exist between them, 
for ‘they were men of a different make and stamp, 
without one feeling in common. And yet they sat 
and talked civilly together, saying the pleasant 
nothings which society demands, until Alec rose, 
saying, “I am sorry to say that I must bid you good 
morning, Mr. Lawson, as I have an engagement,” 
and then, with a short bow, he was gone, in spite of 
the ominous darkness on the widow’s brow. 

Once outside, his whole bearing changed. He 
seized his overcoat, and setting his Scotch bonnet 
firmly on his head, in less time than it takes to tell 
he was flying over the snow-covered country, drag- 
ging on his coat as he went. Away. he went for 
almost two miles, unmindful of the roughest of roads, | 
and that the way was almost impassable for the snow- 
drifts; his one wish and hope was to arrive at 
Barker’s Park before “she” did. 

When he had arrived at the little lane which led 
up to it, it was untenanted and solitary. Then he) 
sprang into it and consulted his watch, and looked | 
anxiously each way, and then a look of entire satis- 
faction crossed his face. 

Over the line of hedge was advancing a little dark | 
hat and red feather, under which was fair hair, rich 
in plenteous coils, and Alec M‘Leod said tg himself | 

| 





that that face had caught the morning’s brightness, 
and he hid himself from view, that he might see her | 
look round and wonder where he was. And he was 
gratified by seeing disappointment clearly written | 
on her face, and with one spring he was beside her, | 
rejoicing in the happy glow which came over her | 
face. 

“ Pearl,” he said, by-and-by, “ where are you going 
to? What have you in that creaky little basket ?” 

“Emptiness,” she said, laughingly, and opening | 
the lid, which creaked and groaned as she did 50, | 
“Tam going to Mrs, M‘Tavish, to buy eggs, as my | 
father always fancies them from her farm—and, | 
Alec, won’t you sit on the stile till I come back? You 
know what nonsense she always talks when she sees | 
us together.” 

After some grumbling, Alec bethought himself | 
that Pearl’s advice would be best followed, as Mrs. | 
M‘Tavish’s remarks were apt to be trying. So he | 
allowed her to walk on alone, and knocking the snow 
off the stile, he perched himself thereon, and whistled 
a tune, to try and draw consolation from it as he 
thought over all his affairs. 

There was one thing which troubled him, and out 
of which he saw no way or means—and this was 
money. He wearied of one melody and began 
another, and yet no light to guide him out of the 
wilderness broke upon him; he had no rich uncle 





who could conveniently die and leave him all his 


money, no distant relative even who had gone abroad 
and never since been heard of; his mother, and she 
a widow, had but little to give him; and his own 
income and salary together made up a most un- 


‘ reasonably, ridiculously small sum—at least he had 
‘a particularly clear idea that Pearl’s father would so 


consider it ; but, even for all this, he could not think 
of a future without “her,” and gradually the morning 
brightness crept over him, and when the pretty figure 
and the red hat and feather were coming towards 
him again, he left off his whistling and went to 
meet her, saying, “ Pearl, I thought you were never 
coming. I want to tell you what I have been think. 
ing over as I sat on the stile yonder; I have been 
thinking over all the things that are unkind to us, 
and then I ended by reading our fortunes from 
Nature. Why has everything beamed bright and 
joyous for this one morning of our meeting alone? 
It must have come to foretell brightness to us.” 

* Ah! Alec, but——” 

“No, Pearl. I know from your tone what you are 
going to say, and I won’t think and I won’t listen. 
I only know that we are young, free, happy, and 
together; and to be together is the most glorious 
thing this earth can give. We have to live our own 
lives; so let us live them as we choose. We can 
work and wait, and we will work and wait, and 
we shall triumph, if only Pearl will keep true to me 
for a while.” 

And there beside the rushing burn they stood, the 
fir-trees covered lightly with snow, which to them 
seemed countless diamonds of hope. Away up before 
them in the far distance the sky was all blue, all 
serene; and these two stood loving and trusting, 
side by side, hand in hand, demanding of life, in the 
morn of its day, to give them in that far distance 
their hearts’ desires. 

Away babbled the burn, hustling and hurrying on 
to tell the grey rocks and the overhanging heather 
that on its banks were standing two poor deluded 
mortals who believed in life and who believed in 
love. 

* * * * * 

What entirely different lives are simultaneously 
lived through and enacted by the different members 
of every family! and how little does each one guess 
what is happening to the other, although some in- 
fluence is the while silently working and bringing 
about what they afterwards are pleased to call a 
strange combination of circumstances, 

Whilst Alec and Pearl were dreaming their dream 
by the burn, Mrs. and Miss M‘Leod were improving 
their acquaintance with Evan Lawson, and thereby 
bringing about the strange combination of circum- 
stances which was to follow. 

Evan Lawson was basking in the rays of evident 
admiration and approval, a state of things wholly 
pleasant to the system, for with its gently forcing 
sort of influence it brings our hidden talents from 
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under their bushel and places them in the most | clairs, and the Merryweathers, and the Grants—poor 


agreeable way before mortal gaze. 
Your first verdict on Evan Lawson would be, 
“What a clever, peculiar-looking man!” 


Clever | 


| 


in the general acceptation of the term he was not, | 


but in unexpected things, and in his own way, he 
was exceedingly so. His appearance was not alto- 
gether in his favour, for he was a meanly-made, 
sallow-faced man, and his jaws were drawn in lines 
of the strongest determination and purpose, which, 
strange to say, he did not possess. The only thing 


of obstinacy, which was kept well in the back- 
ground, 

What chiefly gave the look of power to his face 
were his eyes. They were large and fine, with a 
most searching, penetrating look in them—eyes 
which looked at you saying, “I perfectly understand 
you.” These, like the other good points about him 


| 


man, he is just dying by inches; it is a sad thing for 
his daughter.” 

“Very sad,” was the answer, “ particularly if she 
be left unprovided for.” 

“ Well, that would not be Pearl’s case,” said the 
widow. “Mr. Grant is a rich man, and can leave 


| her provided with-everything that money can buy. 


As for our other friends, there’s few enough of them. 


| You know the old saying, ‘It wad tak the kirk to 
| haud my relations, but the pupit wad haud my 
which passed in any way for it was a dogged kind | 


friends ;’ and when I have mentioned the Johnstones 


| and the Irvings and the Bannatynes, I think that’s 


about the number of our friends, quiet neighbourly 


| folks, who take an interest in one’s family just for 


auld lang syne and auld acquaintance’ sake. Of course 
there are others—the Thompsons and the Blacks 


, and others, but those I would put in the cburch, 
| and not in the pulpit,” and there was disdain in the 


were marred, for there was always a second flash of | widow’s voice. 


a look which disturbed you, an ever-ready, wide- | 
awake watchfulness, as if to be prepared for what- | 
ever might happen. 

One of his good gifts was his voice, which in its 
rich rounded tones fell very pleasingly on the ear; 
and as he related the history of his life during the | 
latter year or two, Vivien, who had a way of throw- 
ing her whole interest and thoughts into whatever 
was going on, had let her work fall on her lap and 
ker hands on her work. 

“Then your health gave way from overwork 
amongst the poor?” said Mrs. M‘Leod. “ What a 
pity you did not come here a little sooner, for Sir 
John Masterden was wanting a tutor for his sons, | 
and living in this good air for a time would have 
strengthened you, and your work would have been 
very light; but he has just found a satisfactory | 
tutor.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. M‘Leod,” he said; adding | 
softly, “my usual luck.” | 

“There is a new minister coming here shortly,” | 
continued Mrs. M‘Leod, “and perhaps he will be | 
able to advise you; for I hear that he is a very 
clever and religious man. What’s this his name is, 
Vivien ?” 

“Tempest, mother—Hugh Tempest.” 

“Ay, Tempest. I knew that it was some terrible 


name about storms and destruction,” said the widow, 
pulling a stocking over her hand and poking deter 
minedly at the thin-looking places with the point of 
her needle. 

“T suppose you have very few neighbours to visit | “Only to march up the pulpit stairs now,” was 
in this neighbourhood ?” he inquired. nd 

“Very few,” was the answer. 


“ There’s the Sin- | 


| formed, the servant-girl at Mrs. M‘Leod’s. 


“T quite understand,” said Evan Lawson, in his 
blandest voice, and without the suspicion of a 
smile he rose to leave. 


“Do not go yet, Mr. Lawson. Have some more 


| wine, some more cake.” 


But he declined both, and after some very friendly 
handshaking, he once more passed out of Braeside 


| Cottage; and as he slowly walked down hill to the 


village he turned over the events of his visit in his 
mind. “A simple, innocent household,” was his 
verdict, “and a kindly-disposed one, with the excep- 
tion of that son, who very evidently does not favour 


| my presence there, and unless I am mistaken he 


will prove a stumbling-block; however, it is not 
very likely that I shall let a boy like that stand in 
my way. Amusing old party, the mother, though. 
Wonder where she would put me, in the church or 
in the pulpit ?” 

And in the meantime what were the M‘Leods 
thinking? What was their verdict on their new 
acquaintance? On the whole, probably a very 
favourable one, for that evening a note was brought 
to Evan Lawson at his lodgings by, he was in- 
The con- 
tents were as follows :— 


“Dear Mr. Lawson,—Mamma presents her compliments 


| to you, and she desires me to say that she hopes you will favour 


us with your company at a friendly dinner on Thursday next, 
at six o'clock. Mamma has asked the Sinclairs and the 
Bannatynes to meet you. 
“‘T remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
‘‘ Vivien M‘LEop.” 


| Evan Lawson’s mental postscript. 


(To be continued.) 
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Onin 3 EXT after Christ, who was once Him- 
| self a cradled babe, the greatest 
¢ teacher which the world can have in 
|| many respects is a child. 
The world knows not this. 


CRADLE PREACHING. 


M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” 


It seeks | 


many teachers and teachings in many things, and | 


‘from many quarters, but it never dreams of 
looking into a cradle to find its school, or that its 
profoundest teacher can be a babe. 

And yet the analogy of God’s dealings might 
lead our minds to look for something in this 
direction: for He seems to appoint many small 
things to great ends. He has not given com- 
mission to the winds to fence the shore, and meet 
with a counterblast the tossing of the waves, but 
He has “ placed the sand for the bound of the sea 
by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it: and 
though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can 
they not prevail ; though they roar, yet can they 
not pass over it” (Jer. v. 22). He has not set 
forth the learned and the beautiful, the wise, the 
noble, and the rich as the types of the possessors 
of the kingdom of heaven, but a httle child. It 
is not to the philosopher with power of argument 
and depth of thought, that there is given the com- 
mission to unbind from man’s shoulders the load 
of care, and to smooth from his brow the wrinkles 
of faithless thought; our Lord tells us to consider 
the lies and the grass blades; they are honoured 
to do what the wisest man cannot. 

Only, one thing is presupposed. They. who are 
thus to be taught by humble instruments must 
be of a teachable mind. They must want to be 
taught ; they must come to be taught. They must 
hush their souls; they must be attent on catching 
whispered sounds. They must put from them all 


human acquirement and learning, and hear what | 


God will speak; must allow Him to speak about 
His own things, in His own way. 

The apostle declared that ‘when he was weak, 
then was he strong;” and no doubt it would have 
been but a legitimate expansion of this truth had 
he said, “And when I know I am weak, then I 
know that I am strong; yes, farther, when I know 
most that I am weak, then I know most that I am 
strong.” 

At first sight this seems an anomaly—an im- 
possibility. For the world says of a man when he 
is strong, “he is strong;” and when he is weak, 
“he is weak; 
to the strong man and bowing down before him, 
and resisting the weak man and stamping on him. 


the apostle could say this; and, indeed, of how 
this is a great truth, outside the world, and its 





” and it will act accordingly, yielding | 


ETC. ETC. 


ways and rules; and we shall find the explanation 
by withdrawing to some place as far as possible 
from the world’s bustle : and where shall we find 
that better than in the cot or cradle of a child ? 
We must find the solution of the riddle in some- 
thing of man, and that something can only be a 


| child. 


Now, then, let the babe teach us how the weak 
can in very weakness be strong. 

The weakness is the strength. 

For look at the child as it lies in its cradle 
sleeping. Can all nature show a greater picture 
of helplessness than you see there? That child 
wants warmth, and cannot cover itself; it wants 
food, and cannot provide for itself; it wants 
soothing, and cannot comfort itself; in a word, it 
can do nothing for itself; and yet see how carefully 
it is covered, how regularly it is fed, with what 
tender and seductive blandishments it is soothed. 

And if we went no farther, what a world of 
mystery is contained in this; that we, knowing 
full well that the babe understands not a word, 
still talk to it, saying intensely human things; 
and into what wonderland would this carry us, 
if we asked, “ Why we do this?” and followed out 
the thought! 

But now to our point, of weakness being strength. 
Why is an infant, so to speak, “the master of the 
house;” so that if his actual necessities require 
it, everything and every person must give place 
to him, and de actually give place in daily life, in 
measure, according to the measure of his need? 
Mind you, he has asked for nothing; he has put 
in no formal claim, he has never even uttered an 
articulate sound, he has never so much as said, 
“Think about me,” or, “ Do for me.’ The secret 
of it all is this:—when God sent him into the 
world, He gave him an endowment—power to 
enlist sympathy; as we say in homely and ex- 
pressive phrase of children, “When they come, they 
bring their love with them;” and the weaker, and 
feebler, and more delicate they are, the larger the 
endowment scems to be; for the half-drawn sigh, 
or little feeble scb of a weakly babe will bring the 
mother to the cradle-side—aye, quicker than the 
cry of a stronger one. 

I think all this very beautiful, very wonderful: 
for I see underlying it the complex but delicately 
adjusted machinery of God. I sce bands stretching 
jn various directions from that child, and coiling 
around many hearts—aye, often even around hearts 


| unconnected with it by blood, and those bands are 
We must seek, then, for an explanation of how | 





as telegraphic wires, along which runs something 
more subtle than electric influence. 
That child was sent into the world with a 
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powerful battery of love; and all uncensciously he} And if this be so, what follows as to our daily 
sends messages—a message in every cry, in every | life ? 
turn, yes, even in every pouting of the lip which| 1. Let us be quite content to be weak in our- 


moves the hearts of grown-up people, who are | selves. The more a Christian grows in Divine 


accustomed to liye amid the world’s noise and stir | knowledge, the more he learns his weakness. He 
with little heed. | thought when he was young that he could do 

And why is this? It is because of the intense | everything; now that he is growing old in grace 
weakness of the babe. God has decreed for its | he knows that he can do nothing. It is not mean 
sustenance and uprearing that that should move us | to be content to be weak; it is wise. “To be 
with the compassion of love. Here, at the cradle, | weak is*miserable,” says the poet, but it does not 
begins that truth which often produces strange | apply here. 
results in the world, that “ pity is akin to love,” 2. Let us have a conscious weakness. Let us 
and that love moves thought, and care, and | feel that it takes hold of the strength of God— 
patience, and effort, and all that is required to | that it has to do with an attentive ear, a watch- 
supply the infant’s needs; so that let who will want, | ful eye, a ready hand. The power of weakness in 
it does not; it fares better than all beside. a Christian is in its being felt. 

Now the babe in its helplessness and weakness| 3. Let us believe, even though nothing be seen, 

is our teacher; for God is the Great Parent, and | in the existence of a band which binds us to our 
we aré His children; weak in ourselves, but strong | Father’s heart—that there it is, so that all which 
in His love. He tells us to call Him “our/ touches us must touch Him. 
Father ;” and He tells us that He can be and will 4. Let us learn the grace of being still, of not 
be more than a mother. For He puts the case of | wanting to hold great resources at one’s disposal, 
a woman in this sin-disordered world forgetting | of being content with our Father’s wealth and 
her sueking child, that she should not have com-| power. Yes, let us believe in the almightiness 
passion on the son of her womb (Jer. xlix. 15), but | of God’s love, and seek for everything from the 
He says to Zion, “ Yet will I not forget thee.” outpouring of that. 

Therefore, we in our weakness, may, by our very Solomon said, “I am but a little child, I know 
weakness, take hold of His great strength, and | not how to go out or come in;” we shall fare well 
move Him to do and be to us all that we can | if we say the same. 
require. We have only to realise our weakness,| I have no fear that this feeling will produce a 
to bring it into connection with Him; to will that | mean and poverty-stricken spirit, for where the 
He should look on us as weak, and deal with us | power of God comes, that can never be, 
as such, and then all His strength is ours by the Nor doI fear that it will not harmonise in all 
great parental law, by the mystery of love, by the | whom God teaches with the picture of the Christian 
power of pity, by the bond of union, by all that | as a man—yes, his quitting himself as a man, and 
binds together both parent and child. being strong. In the mystery of the Christian 

Thus it was that the apostle got strength out | life, such a babe will always be a man, the strength 
of weakness ; thus our children are strong with us ; | of God will be in him, the supplies of God feeding 
thus may we be strong with God. him, for “ when I am weak, then am I strong.” 


¢ 








THE BIRD AND STAR. 
‘No man,.having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven.” —Luke ix. 62. 





I. III. 
AM GOLD star sits upon the sable edge | Shine still, bright star, sing on, brave minstrel, sing, 
aN Of yon dark cloud, a little island bright; | Adversity hath never power to quell 
= What though a sea of vapour round it roll, | The fire of him, who trusting in his God, 
Still doth it turn its lantern on the night. | Doth but his best, and doth that little well. 
| 
II. | IV. 
A brown thrush'sings upon the cedar bough, | O ye who put your hands unto the plough, 
In cadence soft, his mellow vesper hymn ; | And backward look, by earthly longings driven, 
The spirit of the tempest is abroad, Example take alike from bird and star, 
It threatens, but its moaning daunts not him. Cherish the Faith, that upward looks to heaven. 


AstLey H. BALpwin. 
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BY F. T. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A “SCENE.” : 
EANWHILE the 


‘ wicket. Martin went in first 


Ralph, who could generally 


i fidence to the others, the first few balls 
were so tempting that he hit out at them 
with all his might, and had already made eight 
runs. He was a favourite with every one, and 
therefore every hit he made was applauded not 
only by his own side, but by all the lookers on, 
and in a few minutes the match became livelier 
and more interesting than ever. 

This was the state of affairs when Mr. Douglas 
came riding up. Many eyes were turned towards 
him to see what he would do, for most of those 
present had read the animadversions of the Earls- 
borough paper, and his countenance was too ex- 
pressive not to show that he was in an angry 
mood, and had ridden there with the intention of 


THE THREE HOMES. 





Public | 
School boys had gone to the | 











doing something. 

He dismounted from his horse, gave the reins | 
to a boy to hold, and disregarding the general | 
notice which his movements attracted, strode right 
through the midst of the players towards the | 
wicket where Ralph, who had not yet caught sight 
of him, was standing. 

“Move aside, sir—move aside, sir, please,” said 
the astonished umpire; “your shadow puts the 
bowler out.” But Mr. Douglas treated the remark 
with sovereign disdain; and just at that moment 
the bowler delivered his ball, and Ralph, sweeping 
round at it, hit it a fine cut to leg, sending it flying to 
such a distance that he could easily have insured an | 
addition of six runs to his already mounting score. | 


| 


Again the field re-echoed with cheers. Martin, | 





L. HOPE, 


Lord Glenullin and half-a-dozen others all shouted 
to him to run, and, as if instinctively, he started 
off, when suddenly his father called out to him, 
“Stop, this instant!” 

Again he stopped, spell-bound; while a murmur 


), and held his ground, but the | of displeasure against Mr. Douglas ran round the 
_ next two had succumbed with | field, as the ball was flung up and Ralph’s middle 
L, great rapidity to the Oxford | 
bowling. To inspirit his side, | 


make sure of “sticking” for a time | 
before he began to knock the bowling | sense of unutterable shame at the whole situation 
about, went in fourth. But though he | rushed over the boy, and this shame kindled at 
went in with the intention of “stick- | the same moment into a flame of anger. 
ing” at first, in order to give con- | dashed the bat so violently on the ground that 


wicket was knocked down by the wicket-keeper. 
“Put down your bat and come home with me at 

once, Ralph Douglas,” said his father, bitterly. 
The voice and the command broke the spell. A 


He 


the handle was broken off in his hand; and then, 
carried away by the excitement of the moment, 
he said, in a voice which rang with passion and 
defiance, “I won’t leave the game now; I won't 
go home at once.” 

“Think again. 

“T won't.” 

“Then I must make you,” said Mr. Douglas, who 
as usual had lost all self-control; and he seized 
Ralph by the collar of his white jersey. 

With an exclamation of anger Ralph flung down 
the handle of his broken bat, and dashing his 
father’s hand away, wrenched himself free from 
his grasp. 

But happily, while all the field stocd mute with 
surprise at this sudden and painful interruption, 
Martin had not forgotten either his promise to 
Christie or his duty to his friend. Heedless of the 
exclamation, “How’s that, umpire?” which pro- 
claimed that he had been stumped out by the 
bowler for leaving his wicket, he had come nearer 
directly he saw Mr. Douglas striding up, and now 
springing forward just in time to prevent Ralph 
from doing or saying anything further, he laid a 
quiet but friendly grasp upon his arm, and whis- 
pered in a firm though hurried tone, “ Ralph, 
every one is looking. For heaven’s sake don’t 
forget yourself. Come to the tent.” 

The voice of Martin, always pleasant, but doubly 
so to Ralph at that agitated moment, recalled him 
to himself. The sudden blaze of his anger died 


You won't?” 













his partner at the wicket, ran off at full speed; out as suddenly. As though the scene had been 
but to the surprise of every one, Ralph stood, lighted up with a vivid flame, he saw how in 
irresolute, motionless, and stupefied. In turning; another instant his blind passion might have 
round to hit the ball, his quick glance had caught , hurried him into some great sin, from which God’s 
sight of his father, whose face, darkened with! mercy, and not his own self-control, had saved 
anger, instantly made him stand as rigid as if he| him. A feeling of deep humiliation seized him, 
had been suddenly turned to stone. 


| and overcome by these sudden and widely-varying 
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emotions, he hung his head and walked away with 
Martin as quietly and obediently as a child. 

But Mr. Douglas had not yet recovered from 
the violent anger which had betrayed him into a 
position so unworthy alike of his dignity and 
of his good sense. 
first time, and disobeyed at the very moment that 
he had been boasting of the implicit obedience 
which he received, he was only rendered all the 
more indignant by the unconcealed disapprobation 
of so many spectators. Ralph’s ‘I won’t,’ though it 
had only been said in the passion of the moment, 
and had been repented of almost as soon as it 
had been uttered, still rang ominously in his ears. 
. Leaving the game, the whole course of which had 
been disturbed by the ill-judged publicity of his 
interference, he followed Martin and Ralph to the 


(happily deserted) tent, and while Ralph sat there | 


in silence, he poured upon him, in spite of Martin’s 
presence and evident distress, a flood of keen and 
merciless reproach. He spared no bitter word 
that sprang to his indignant lips, and it seemed 
to give him pleasure to see his son cower 
beneath them. Had Ralph spoken, he probably, 
would have struck him, but as Ralph continued 
silent, his anger exhausted itself in words; and 
after repeating the crder that Ralph was at once 
to return home, he ended by saying, with concen- 
trated bitterness, “ Another offence of this kind, 
and I will flog you: mark that—flog you, Ralph. 
And now disobey me again, if you dare.” 

Turning on his heel he left the tent, and then 
first awoke to a sense of the unwise part he had 
been publicly playing. He was not, however, a 
man to acknowledge himself in the wrong; and 
meeting with an air of disdain the silence and 
averted looks of those who were near him, he 
mounted his horse and slowly rode away. 

But Ralph still sat in the tent, with Martin by 
his side, unconscious of all the sympathy he excited, 
overwhelmed with confusion and self-reproach, feel- 
ing in his shame and agony as if all his father said 
had been well deserved; and as he thought of all 
this evil to which his passionate act of disobedience 
had led, he was worn out with the intensity of his 
emotion, and every now and then a sob which he 
couid not suppress showed that his sorrow was 
beyond the power of immediate consolation. 

“Hush, Ralph!” said Martin, gently; “come 
away quietly with me. I'll walk home with you, 
and se I dare say will my father, who I see is 
coming on horseback yonder. I’ve been stumped 
out, and I’ve no doubt they'll let my cousin George 
play for me if there is a second innings. They 
must get some one else in your place.” 

Ralph said nothing, but with downcast eyes and 
wavering footsteps, walked away with him, as far 
off from the spectators as they could. They left 
the field almost unobserved, and Sir Henry Allerby, 


Openly disobeyed for the | 
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| with his usual kindheartedness, dismounted from 
his horse, and accompanied them to the Grange, 
determining not to leave Ralph alone until he had 
| effected at least some shadow of a reconciliation 
between him and his father. 
But these painful incidents had thrown a final 
‘and effectual damp upon the cricket-match. Its 
natural course had been interrupted, and all 
interest in it seemed to be over. They agreed 
almost immediately to decide it by the result of 
one innings, and although Glenullin made an 
| unexpected stand at the last, the boys were easily 
' beaten now that their chief player had been with- 
drawn. After the match was over, the two elevens 
| were invited toa grand dinner in the tent, where 
' several visitors had been asked to meet them, and 
' Lord Donnerill himself presided. But neither the 
Earl’s hospitality nor the vivacious gaiety of 
Lord Glenullin could quite restore the mirth and 
| festivity of the occasion. Everybody would keep 
| discussing the contretemps that had occurred; 
'and the party, much to Glenullin’s disgust, broke 
| up at a much earlier hour than had been originally 
| intended. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RALPH’S PENITENCE. 
“ RaLpu, my dear lad, it was very wrong of you to 
| play against your father’s orders,” said Sir Henry 
| Allerby, when they were on their way to Ralph’s 
home; “you are a good boy, and I am surprised 
that you should have done it.” 

“Don’t scold him now, papa,” whispered Martin 
to his father ; “he’s very miserable as it is.” 

“Tm not scolding him, Martin,” said Sir Henry 
aloud ; “ Ralph, I am sure, well knows how warmly 
I feel for him.” 

“Yes, Sir Henry,” answered Ralph, “I know I 
did very wrong ; please don’t give me up, or think 
badly of-me. I won’s do it again. Iwas in a 
passion when I decided to do it.” 

“Tm not likely to give you up, my dear boy; 
| but I must tell you kindly, as a true friend, that 
obedience to parents is one of a boy’s first duties.” 

“TI have always tried to obey till now,” said 
Ralph, humbly; but instead of finishing the 
sentence, he only looked up into Sir Henry’s face 
to see whether he would understand him. 

“Yes, I know all about it, Ralph,” said the 
kind-hearted baronet ; “you would say that your 
father is severe with you, and does not enter into 
a boy’s feelings. No doubt that makes the duty 
'a harder one to perform, but it does not make it 
| any the jess a duty. I think thoroughly well of 
you, Ralph,” he continued, laying his hand kindly 
on his shoulder, “ you must not suppose that to- 
day’s fault will cause you to forfeit my esteem, but 
you must learn not to throw off the yoke of duty 
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merely because it becomes heavy. Remember, 
my boy, that the harder a duty is, the more 
strength will be given you to perform it, and the 
happier you will feel in having done so.” 

Ralph said nothing, but in his humbled look, 
and in his swimming eyes, Sir Henry read that 
the rebuke had not been in vain. He saw, too, 
that the boy’s spirit sank more and more as they 
approached the Grange, and he sincerely pitied 
him in all his troubles. 

“Poor Ralph!” said Martin, earnestly, “how I 
wish I could dosomething for you. Let’s sit down 
on the stile a minute or two, and rest until you 
have recovered your spirits a little.” 

“T don’t like to see you looking so pale and 
dispirited, Ralph,” said Sir Henry, as he sat with 
Martin on the stile—the same stile leading from 
the road into the corn-field, on which they had 
rested a week or two before, after the Alton 
match. And this autumn afternoon was as 
glorious as that had been, but neither Ralph nor 
Martin at this moment had the lightheartedness 
which made them then enjoy so keenly on that 
evening the blue of the sky, and the scent of the 
woodbine, and the thrush’s song. 


“Tt isn’t cowardice, Martin,” said Ralph, in a 


low tone of apology; “it isn’t that I’m afraid of 
being severely punished at home, though I dare 
say I shall be; I shouldn’t mind that at all, 
or think about it twice, but—my mother and 
Christie.” 

“Don’t fear on that score, Ralph,” said the 
baronet; “I feel sure that from them at any rate 
you will receive nothing but love and sympathy.” 

“Yes, but I am always bringing them some 
trouble or other,” he answered bitterly. “If my 
father had no son but Christie, whom he adores, 
they would have nothing but happiness; but 
while I am at home there is nothing but misery.” 

“Oh, Ralph!” said Martin, “why, Christie 
always seems to me to be pining when you are 
away ; and he told me one day, in his quaint poetic 
style, that your coming back to him was like the 
sun in spring.” 

For a moment Ralph’s face brightened into a 
smile, but it socn died cut, and he answered with 
asigh, “Ah! Martin, you don’t understand it all, 
and one mustn’t talk about home even to friends.” 

“Well, now, boys,” said Sir Henry, “we had 
better go on. Martin, you can stay at the lodge 
while I go with Ralph.” 

“Oh, that is kind, Sir Henry,” said Ralph, 
gratefully. : 

“You are Martin’s best friend, you know, Ralph,” 
answered Sir Henry, “therefore it is my privilege 
to be kind when I can; so take my arm, and come 
along.” 

They reached the door, and Ralph waited while 
Sir H. Allerby sent in bes card. But almost 
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immediately the servant reappeared with “Mr, 
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Douglas’s compliments, and he was very sorry, 
but could not see Sir Henry Allerby just then. 
He hoped Sir Henry would excuse him, and he 
intended to call at Allerby Park next day.” 

For Ralph’s sake the baronet was vexed, but 
he took the rebuff good-humouredly, and grieving 
to see the boy’s pale entreating face, he said, 
“Well, my poor child, I am sorry, but I’m afraid 
that I can hardly thrust myself into your father’s 
company.” 

“ What shall I do, Sir Henry ?” he asked. 

“Walk back with me towards the lodge, and I 
will tell you, Ralph; or stop, here is a book which 
will tell you better.” 

He drew from his pocket a little Greek Testa- 
ment, which was his constant companion, and 
underlined the words: ’Avacras wopedooua: mpds Toy 


| marépa mov, Kal épw avT@, Mdrep, fuaptor. 


“T suppose you can construe that, Ralph P” 

“TI will arise and go to my father, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned,” said Ralph, in a 
low tone. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Henry; “and now you shall have 
a reason for doing this.” 

He marked another verse with his pencil, turned 
down the leaf, and gave the book to Ralph. 

“There, Ralph,” he said, “that book. is an old 
friend of mine, but you shall keep it. I only hope 
that it may become as dear to you, as it has been 
to me. What I have marked will be my best 
advice to you now and always. Good-bye—God 
bless you.” 

“Good-bye, Ralph,” said Martin, “I shall come 
and see you to-morrow.” 

Ralph thanked them; and after watching their 
retreating figures until they disappeared over the 
rising ground beyond the corn-field, he opened 
the little book. Sir Henry had marked this text 
which Ralph could construe without difficulty from 
the original : “ And He went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them.” 

Ralph understood it well, for by the care of both 
his parents he had been religiously brought up, 
and religious principle had taken a deep hold 
upon him. His conscience was tenderly scrupulous, 
and whenever he did wrong, even under the impulse 
of a naturally passionate disposition, he always 
felt keen sorrow and remorse for it afterwards. 
Sir Henry’s advice was “a word spoken in season,” 
and it sank deep into the boy’s heart as he 
wandered’ up and down by the lake, and through 
the shady walks beside the lawn, unwilling fo 
enter the house after what had occurred. He often 
looked at the text, and each time the meaning 
dawned more and more brightly upon him. He 
felt and realised, for the time, in his inmost heart, 
that marvellous lesson taught us by the subjection, 
the poverty, the obscurity, the humility of His 
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life, who, though He was the Lord of the universe, 
yet lived for thirty unknown, mysterious years as 
a peasant and a peasant’s son, working as a car- 
penter in the most despised hamlet of a despised 
province in a conquered land. 

And Ralph became almost cheerful as he made 
up his mind that, having been wilful, headstrong, 
and disobedient, his duty was to show and to con- | 
fess his penitence—to humble himself before his | 
father, and meekly to bear whatever punishment | 
should fall upon him. He banished from his mind | 
every consideration that might have extenuated 
his offence; he forced himself to think of his dis- 
obedience only—to acknowledge it, and to ask 
forgiveness. 

With such thoughts and resolutions he entered | 
the house, changed his cricketing-dress, and went 
to the drawing-room, where he knew that Mrs. 
Douglas and Christie would be sitting. He found 
Christie lying wearily on the sofa, while Mrs. 
Douglas sat in an arm-chair beside him, and was | 
reading aloud. 

“ Dear Christie, how ill and sorrowful you look; | 
and you too, mother. 








What is the matter?” he} 
asked, as he seated himself on a footstool beside 
them. 

“Can you ask?” said Mrs. Douglas, “oh, 
Ralph ! why did you disobey your father’s orders ? 
you knew how angry he would be.” 

“That is nothing new, mother; he always is 
angry with me, whatever Ido. I am a misfortune 
to you all,” he answered with a sigh; “it would 
be far better for you if I were to go away.” 

“ Oh, Ralph!” whispered Christie, reproachfully. 
“ Mother, you know he doesn’t really think it.” 

She made no answer; but Ralph felt that there 
was a: little tremor in her hand as she gently 
smoothed back the dark hair from his forehead. 

“Has papa told you all about it?” asked Ralph. 

“He has, Ralph,” said Mrs. Douglas; “he is 
very angry and bitter against you. My boy, my 
boy, why did you not take Christie or. me into 
your confidence ?” 

“TI knew you would urge me not to go, mother, 
and I had promised to go.” 

“Bat how came you to make such a wrong) 
promise, Ralph? It should never have been made, 
and even when made it would better have been 
broken than kept.” 

“TI did it in a passion, mother. It was very 
wrong; I know it, and I shall ask papa to forgive 
me this very night.” 

“ But he is—oh! so angry,” said Christie, crying; 
“and what do you think he says, Ralph ?” 

“What?” asked Ralph, anxiously. 

“That he will take you away from school at 
once, and not let you return at all.” 

Ralph started. “What! leave school now, 


bad. Everybody will think that I have been 
expelled.” 

“I think that I can persuade him, Ralph, to 
send you back for one term more,” said Mrs. 
Douglas; “but I know that he has made up his 
mind to remove you then. He says that you are 
wasting your time there, and doing no good.” 

“Do you think so, mother?” 

“ You know that I dox’t, Ralph. You have my 
full love and confidence at least, my dear boy.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a knock 
at the door, and the servant entered with the 
message that ‘“ Master Ralph was to learn the 
lessons he hadn’t said that morning.” 

Ralph went and fetched the necessary books; 
and as Christie begged that they might do the 
lessons together, they both set to work, and in a 
short time Ralph had learnt them faultlessly. He 
had been a little surprised by the message, because 
it seemed as if his father would send for him to 
say the lessons that evening, whereas Ralph knew 
that in general when he was more than usually 
angry he avoided seeing him altogether. But no’ 
summons to say the lessons came. At tea-time 
Mr. Douglas did not appear, but sent to request 
that tea might be brought to him in his study. 
And the long evening passed without his coming 
into the drawing-room, where his wife and his two 
sons usually sat. Ralph tried to keep up their 
spirits and his own, as they read or talked, and 
afterwards he gladly assented to Mrs. Douglas's 
proposal that they should sing, while she accom- 
panied them on the piano. Both the boys had good 
voices, and their mother had taught them some 
old English ballads and carols, which they sang re- 
markably well; and at home, after the late twilight 
of a summer evening, they always enjoyed singing 
their favourite songs. But when the sound of the 
piano and of their voices reached the ears of Mr. 
Douglas, it did not improve his temper, for he 
chose to interpret itas a sign of Ralph’s indifference 
to all that had taken place. Once more, too, the 
unreasonable and groundless feeling that he was 
estranged from his own family circle, and that 
Ralph was the cause of it, soured all his thoughts. 
Mr. Douglas had been through life a veritable 
self-tormentor. He attributed to the injustice of 
destiny that which was but the natural result of 
his own selfishness and unwisdom. He sowed the 
seed, but felt amazed and injured at the harvest. 
He had been through life a man of strict morality, 
of unstained honour; but his honour and his 
morality were not rooted in deep religious feeling 
and of that “peace of God which passeth all 
understanding” he knew only by name. Now he 
who guides his footsteps by the pale moonlight of 
morality alone is never safe from falling. And 
therefore, although he was surrounded by all which 





and without a moment’s notice? oh, that is too 





ought to have made him happy, he lived a life 
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full of restless misery, which filled his words with the meek into indignation, and harden even the 
bitterness and his acts with irritability, and made | penitent into defiance. 

him a man whose enemies were unsparing, and{ “Whatever you came for,” he said, without 
whose very friends were in constant anxiety re- | listening any further, “be good enough to leave 
specting him. And now in the same unfortunate | the room; and now that you have got yourself 
spirit he was trying hard to persuade himself that | into so serious a scrape by your own obstinacy 
he was being illused, that his very family were in | and disol: dience, don’t suppose, Ralph, that any 
a conspiracy against him, and that Ralph was the | whining now will save you the punishment I 
sole cause of all that distressed and vexed him, | intend to inflict.” 

especially of his own want of self-control that day,; Whining! it was the last thing of which Ralph 
the very remembrance of which filled him with —a boy whose most characteristic quality was a 
intolerable shame. So that towards Ralph he | noble manliness—could ever have been capable. 
nursed a spirit that only became more and more | This language was ungracious—nay, it was cruel. 











implacable as time passed on. 
Whenever Mr. Douglas was closeted in his own | 
study, he was rarely disturbed by any member of } 
his family, even to bid him good night. He was | 
therefore surprised to hear a knock at the door, 
and still more surprised to see Ralph, whom for | 
the present he had intended to avoid. Yet Ralph | 
stood there, ready to acknowledge his fault, yearn- 
ing to be forgiven, yearning to hear one simple | 
word of encouragement or kindness, ready to | 
throw himself at his father’s feet, if thereby he | 
might gain some of the fatherly affection which 
was lavished on his brother, but which he himself 
had hardly known. He had that day gained a 
complete victory over his proud nature, and he 
trusted that his father would appreciate the effort 
and remembering how unsparingly severe his 
own conduct had been, would now restore bim to 
favour—perhaps even would be touched by his | 
submission to love him better than he had ever | 





done before. It was Ralph’s last hope of recon- |. 


ciliation and peace in his own home. | 

“ What! you here?” said Mr. Douglas, raising | 
his eyebrows and surveying Ralph from head to | 
foot; “ well, I did think that you would have had 
the grace not to show yourself after the conduct | 
of to-day.” 

“TI came, papa,” said Ralph, his voice faltering 
and his nerve failing at this harsh rebuff, “ to——” | 

Mr. Douglas did not allow him to continue. | 
When he was angry,.it was one of his most | 
irritating and overbearing peculiarities to interrupt | 
nearly every sentence before it was finished, so 
that at such times it required great resolution for 
any one to persist in making himself heard to the 
end. If he could but have controlled his temper 
so far as to listen calmly and patiently, he might | 
have lived to be a happier man; but his way was | 
to assume that he knew a person’s thoughts, and | 
hastily to interpret them for him. Mr. Douglas | 
not unfrequently carried away from his interviews | 
with people who had offended him an impression 
the exact reverse of what had been intended. 
His impatient, imperious manner was admirably | 
adapted to invite antagonism; it was just the 
manner which was most likely to kindle even 














| For an instant the lightning flash of passion 
blazed in Ralph’s heart; but by its light he read 
again the sacred words: “He was subject unto 
them,” and it made him calm at once. 

“Papa,” he said humbly, “I only came to ask 
you——” 

“Of course. To ask me not to punish you. 
That would be the worst thing in the world for 
youand me. Must I tell you, once more, to leave 
the room ?” 

To mollify him, even to apologise to him in such 


| @ mood, was evidently holpeless. Inexpressibly 


sick at heart, Ralph turned away; yet for the last 
time he lingered with the handle of the door in his 
hand, to see if in his father’s face there was no 
gleam of relenting, no latent promise of pity or 
forgiveness. He misread it if he fancied so, yet 
he tried once more, though that face was flushed 
and frowning. 

“Oh, papa!” he sighed, “if you would but :et 
me speak !” 

‘Ralph, are you trying whether I will suffer 
perpetual disobedience from you or not?” broke 
out Mr. Douglas in a voice full of passion. “Must 
I order you a third time to leave me, or will you 
reduce me to the ignominious necessity of turning 
you out myself?” 

“There is no need of that, sir,” answered Ralph, 
in a tone of the deepest dejection, as he left the 
room without looking round again. He returned 
to the drawing-room. Christie had gone to bed, 
and Mrs. Douglas was there alone. He did not tell 
her what had passed, but she guessed it all when 
she saw him rest his head wearily on the table. 

“ Good night, my dear boy,” she said, stooping 
to press a fond kiss upon his cheek. “Do not be 
cast down. And if you need help, pray for it to 
Him who loves and will hear you—your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

“TI will, mother,” he whispered, “I shall try 
once more before I go to bed.” 

When she retired, he took a piece of note-paper, 
and wrote :— 

“Dear Papa,—I am sorry that I came into your study just 


now without leave, but I only came to ask your forgiveness for 
my disobedience to-day. Papa, I know that it was very wrong; 
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I repent of it sincerely ; I will try not to disobey you again. 
Do forgive, and love your unhappy son Rawpu.” 

He put out the lamp, and pushed the note under 
the study door as he passed it on his way to bed. 
Mr. Douglas heard him do this, and directly his 
footsteps had died away, he rose and took the note. 
For a moment it drew the tears into his eyes. He 
was deeply moved and touched by those humble 
and simple words, and his first and better im- 
pulse was at once to go up-stairs and forgive his 
son. Oh! that it were possible to train every 
man instantly and instinctively to obey his first 
and better impulse! But to yield to a feeling of 
affection and regret was a new and strange thing 
to Mr. Douglas. He could not but be conscious 
that if Ralph had been disobedient, he too had 
been inconsiderate and harsh. Alas! it is far 
easier to forgive one who has wronged us, than one 
whom we have wronged! Mr. Douglas hesitated, 
wavered, and lost the favourable opportunity. 
Though they had been banished by a momentary 
pity, old feelings, old habits rapidly flowed back 
upon his heart. One by one, as he sat irresolutely 
with Ralph’s note in his hand, the evil spirits of 
suspicion and pride and self-shame, taking refuge 
in the blame of others, returned and overmastered 
every nobler and more tender thought, making 
him ashamed of his truer self. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered to himself at last; “I 
see it all. His mother has made him do this. 


She has told him that I mean to remove him 
once from school, and he dislikes that decision 
keenly enough to go through a form of asking my 


at 


forgiveness. He isas proud as Lucifer, and would 
never have done it of his own accord. I will take 
no notice of it.” And tearing the note to pieces, 
which he tossed into his waste-paper basket, he 
returned with tenfold acrimony to the stinging 
article in the Cerberus on which he was then 
engaged. 

But Ralph went wearily up-stairs. Christie 
was not asleep, and he saw that Ralph’s eyes were 
swollen and red with crying. Knowing how 
rarely anything could thus move him, he asked 
Ralph to tell him all that had passed between him 
and their father. 

“Oh! don’t ask me, Christie,” said Ralph. “I 
went to say that I was sorry, but he would not 
even let me speak. Oh, Christie! I am so 
miserable.” 

Christie burst into tears. Very tenderly Ralph 
wiped them away, and soothed and talked to him, 
nor did he leave him until he saw that the little 
boy was dropping off to sleep. Then gently 
kissing his forehead, Ralph quietly undressed, 
and knelt by his bedside to say his prayers, 
Peace came to the poor boy as he knelt. He felt 
that God at least had forgiven him; and when he 
lay down it was to a calm and refreshing sleep. 

(To be continued.) 











THE CHILD IN THE RUE DE RIVOLI. 


ZAPy\HERE sat a little maiden beneath an arch at 
A night, 


An arch of the long, fair colonnade, with all 
its lamps alight. 
But through the clouds no moonlight, no pure, faint 
gleam of stars, 
Shone o’er the shattered palace with its melted iron 
bars. 


O piles of stately ruin! how vast, how still ye lay— 

Your bare lines through the darkness more dread 
than in the day, 

Anlin the day more lonely and wild than through 
the dark, 

Where’er the tide of horror had rolled and left its 
mark, ° 


I seemed to hear the Commune, when rose its wrath- | 


ful swell 

In shriek and shout, a maddening rout, like the 
loosened hosts of hell, 

And vain was four days’ cannon to break its Vandal- 
march, 


But I turned and saw the little maid sit reading by 
the arch, 






She had no dazzling beauty ; but a sweet and quiet 
grace 

Was o’er her plain grey garment, and in her 
thoughtful face: 

’T was so intent upon the book that she knew not who 

| looked on, 

But stooping down I saw she read the Gospel of 

Saint John. 


| Ah, what and what though joys of earth be scattered 
to the wind, 

If owns the heart one dearer Hope than all it leaves 
behind ? 

If it but hear the Saviour’s voice command its 
storms to cease ? 

For “when He giveth quietness,’ 
break the peace ? 


> 


who then can 


| But down the Rue de Rivoli life’s mingling currents 
rolled 
In pleasure and in fashion—they laughed, they 
bought, they sold. 
Bright sparkling eyes and brows adorned looked o’er 
their mourning dress, 
| And Paris lay in ruins, yet scarcely sang the less. 
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Read on, dear child! ah, would that France might 
love that page like thee, 

That tells of pardon, peace, and rest—of truth that 
setteth free ! 
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Might think, amid her broken halls, of mansions 
hung on high, 

And grasp again no cheating hope, but that which 
cannot die. A. Bonn. 





PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





o~ CHAPTER VIII. 
‘HEN Patsy felt the fresh morning air 
blowing on her forehead, and saw the 
sun shining on the old black and 
white houses that make the city of 
Chester so quaintly picturesque, a 
little ray of sunshine crept into her 
4 Py heart also, and gave her strength to 
pursue her way. 

She bought another bun, washed her face and 
hands at a fountain, and then wandered on among 
the back streets, looking in at all the shop-windows, 
and trying to get a glimpse ef the faces behind the 
counter before venturing further. 

At length she came to a cobbler’s shop. The 
name of “ Quail” was over the door; the windows 


’ were dusty and small, the door was open, and look- 


ing‘in, Patsy saw a meek-looking man of dejected 
appearance hanging up boots and shoes, and trying 
to display them to the best advantage. He was 
surrounded by three or four very untidy children. 

It is hard to say what strange infatuation should 
make Patsy enter a shop which looked so very far 
from inviting—probably she thought that into such 
a place, and such a place only, could she be admitted 
without a character: and probably she was right. 

“What do you want,” asked the cobbler, “ boots 
or shoes ?” 

“ Please, sir, I wants to earn a living. 

“So does a great many more, I’ll warrant,” 
returned the cobbler, gloomily. 

“T suppose, sir, you don’t want no manner of 
help?” pursued Patsy. 


” 


“GOD'S PARABLE,” 





“Well, yes, we do want a girl, it’s true, for ours | 


was turned off yesterday. She didn’t get along with 
my missis, so she had to go.” 

“Do you think I should do, sir?” 
timidly ; “I can nurse the children, and clean the 
house, and cook pretty fair, sir, except chickens.” 

Patsy said this.with an affectionate remembrance 
of the little pets she had left behind; she often 
wondered people could be so hard-hearted as to eat 
chickens. 

“ And what’s your name? how old are you? what 
sort of character have you got from your last place?” 

Patsy found the second question the most easy to 
answer, so she began with that. “ Please, sir, ’'m 
turned ten, and I’ve never been out before, so I’ve 
got no sort of character at all.” 


“PICTURE TEACHING,” ETC. 


** And where do you come from ?” 

“T came from Birkenhead yesterday, sir. Ive got 
an aunt living somewhere in Chester, and my father 
thought it was time I should be getting my own 
living, so I’ve come to ask her to help me. But I 
can’t find her nowheres. Her name’s Brown, sir.” 

« And what’s your name ?” 

“My name’s Patsy, sir.” 

‘Here, missis,”’ said the cobbler, raising his veice, 
“here’s a girl come after the place.” 

Mrs. Quail was a tall, spare, wiry woman with a 
sharp voice, and features that corresponded with it 
well. A low forehead, that seemed to wear an 
habitual frown, large nose, suspicious and angry grey 
eyes, thin lips, and an undue proportion of chin, with 
coarse brown hair falling in disorder over her face, 
made up a portrait which to Patsy’s eye was far from 
pleasing. The cobbler’s chronic state of low spirits 
was accounted for at once the moment one looked 
at his wife. 

“Here’s a girl come after the place,” continued 
the cobbler, “ Patsy Brown by name—she seems a 
tidy girl, but has never keen out before, so she’s got 
no character, except what her father would give her, 
I suppose.” 

“ And much good it.would do to go to him fora 
character! Just like one of your clever speeches, 
Joseph Quail. Nobody could turn out worse than 
the last girl we had, and yet what a character she 
brought—I’ll ask nobody this time—Just give me 
one good look at her face, and I’ll soon tell you if 
she’il do.” 

So saying, Mrs. Quail took hold of Patsy's 
shoulder with no gentle hand, and hauled her out of 


the shop. Holding up her face to the light between 


| her coarse, bony hands, she proceeded to pronounce 


asked Patsy, | 
| wants a deal of looking after.” 





her verdict: ‘‘ Clean—respectable—bad-tempered— 


“Honest, eh ?”? put in the cobbler, meekly. 

It was not Mrs. Quail’s habit to attend to any of 
her husband’s suggestions, except te show her utter 
contempt for them. If he looked doubtfully on any. 
plan of hers, it settled the matter at once in its 
favour. ‘Go in there, Brown,” she said, “ and wash 
up them cups and saucers, and make the room tidy. 
There’s a good day’s work before you, I-promise you, 
so don’t stand idling on the doorstep.” 

Then to her husband, “I shall give the girl a 


' trial, Joseph Quail ; anybody but you would see ina 
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minute she’s been well brought up—quite one of the 
hupper class of servants—and here, when she comes 
to your very door, you’d be for turning her away 
with your mean low suspicions. I’m ashamed of 
you, Joseph Quail.” 








must have taxed his ingenuity, for he always kept 


, his kind intention hidden under some extraordinary 
fiction. For instance, he would rise at a very early 


So Patsy was engaged at the rate of a weekly» 
‘some breakfast, fetch water from the pump, and 


shilling to scrub the floors, nurse the baby, make 
the bread, wash the clothes, and act as general ser- 
vant, or rather slave, to the whole family. 

The reader will gladly be spared any detailed 
description of her life at the cobbler’s : it was a very 
hard one. She had to do Mrs. Quail’s bidding, and 
bear all her bad tempers; she had to allow herself 
to be romped with and teased and scolded and put 
upon by all the little Quails, and there were seven of 
them, of whom the least troublesome was the baby ; 
she had to rise at three on washing days and at five 


| 


| 


| 


| 


i 
} 


every day, and to feel faint and ill from want of her | 
breakfast, which often she did not get till some | 


hours after she had risen. Then on the winter 
evenings when the baby was asleep, she had to sit 
alone in the dark without a candle, and with very 
little fire till it was bed-time, unless some of her 
tormentors, for want of better amusement, should 
come into the kitchen to enjoy themselves at her 
expense. Sometimes they would find her curled up 
before the fire, for thus she would often lie, dream- 
ing of the days which were past. If she feigned to 
be asleep, they would derive considerable satisfaction 





from shouting into her ear, pulling her hair, tickling 
her feet, rolling her backwards and forwards like a 
ball, or other diversions of the same kind. 

If the poor child’s heart had been lighter, and her 
life less toilsome, she could have borne their tricks 
with good temper, and paid the little urchins back | 
in their own coin. But she had neither strength | 

| 


nor spirit for this now; she could only compare 


them in her mind with the companions she had left, | 


' must have a pipe to compose his nerves. 


hour, pretending that he could not sleep, and that he 
Then he 
would come down and light the fires, give Patsy 


bring in coal and wood sufficient for the day. He 
always bound Patsy to the strictest secrecy, saying 


| that this exercise was necessary for his health, but 


that Mrs, Quail must know nothing about it, as she 
did not understand his constitution. 

However, the cobbler’s kindness and the baby’s 
love, grateful as she felt for them, could not supply 
what Patsy had lost. How she missed the birds and 
flowers, the fresh sea-breezes, the green fields and 
glorious sunshine, who can tell? Yet she might 
have lived without these. But she pined for the 
sight of Mrs. Wilson’s smile, for the sound of Jem’s 
cheery voice, for a peep at Daisy’s little figure, 
running about and playing with her namesakes on 
the lawn. If she could only hear that they were 
well, she thought she could be happy, but to live on, 
hearing nothing of those to whom her whole heart 
was bound, how could she bear it ? 

And, oh! how she longed for forgiveness! for the 
relief of confessing the wrong she had done, for 
being put in the way of doing better. In her 
present home there was no one to teach her what 
was right. She was not allowed to go to church or 
Sunday-school, and she could not read a Bible if 
even she had possessed one. Yet here the poor child 
learned to lean on that Love, from which neither 
death nor life nor any other creature could separate 
her, and which was even now making all things 
work together for her good. 

(To be continued.) 





and shed bitter tears as she thought of Jem’s kind- & THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


ness and little Daisy’s sweet childish ways. 

And the children, finding her a bad playfellow, 
supposed she was sulky, and teased and tyrannised | 
over her yet more. 

But Patsy’s life was not all darkness, even now. 
She had two friends in the family, who did what 
they could to brighten her lot. 

What if the baby were at times exacting and 
troublesome, and wanted to be carried when Patsy’s 
limbs shook under her, did it not laugh and crow 
with delight when Patsy took it? Did it not love 
her, and pat her cheeks, and make queer little grunts 
that in its nurse’s ears were the sweetest music ? 

Yes, that baby like many another of its race kept 
a heart from sinking under its load—at least for a 
little time. 

And the kind-hearted cobbler befriended Patsy too. 
He perceived that she was tried beyond her strength, 
and would often devise excuses for doing some of the 





roughest work himself. The invention of these 





38. Mention a circumstance that would lead us 


‘ to infer that Laban, Rebekah’s brother, was of a 


covetous disposition. 

39. Give the verse in which it is said that Balaam 
caused Balak to put a stumbling-block before tke 
children of Israel. 

40. In 1 Sam. ii. 35, who is “ the faithful priest” 
referred to? 

41. A punishment similar to that inflicted upon 
three score and ten kings was afterwards inflicted 
upon the man who had caused the kings to suffer at 
his hands. Give the instance. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96. 
28. Luke xviii. 34; Mark ix. 31. 
29. “The Holy One” (Luke iv. 34). 
xvi. 10. 
30. The leper who was healed (Matt. viii. 4, &c.). 
The ten lepers who were cleansed (Luke xvii. 14), 


See Ps. 
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HOLLY HILL: A MEDITATION. 


q the whole air is filled with balm, And pluck a daisy, or perchance 
And Earth seems lightened of her care, Drink from the gently murmuring rill 
As, beckoned by the fragrant June, That prattles forth a pleasant strain 
I wander through the meadows fair, Along the foot of Holly Hill. 
VoL. VIII, 
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Scarce any sound disturbs the calm, 
Which I.could wish might never cease, 
For one has had so much of storm 
As to desire eternal peace : 
The world I banish from my heart, 
Whilst, sinking downward on the sod, 
The spirit, swifter than the lark, 
Is mounting upward to its God. 


Here stands the old dismantled church, 
With moss and ivy creeping fast ; 
There the old stile by which have trod 

The generations of the past— 






maT) now come to deafness which is 


| ( | acquired, being the result of disease, 
{ hacen 





! fright, or accident, and which occurs 
at all ages, from infancy upwards. 
The diseases which most commonly 
cause deafness are scarlet fever, scarlatina, small- 
pox, measles, and convulsions during dentition. 
Some part of the internal mechanism of the ear is 
thus destroyed, or at any rate incapacitated from 
performing its functions. The deafness of Dr. 
Kitto was caused by a fall from a great height. I 
know an instance of a child being rendered deaf 
from the fright of being shut up alone in a dark 
place by its nurse. Deafness sometimes comes on 
gradually, caused perhaps by the growth of some 
foreign substance within the ear; or the auditory 
nerve is affected, and loses its power of conveying 
sound to the brain. 

Deafness, as a rule, is undoubtedly incurable. 
In congenital instances, the imperfection of the 
organ cannot be remedied. In instances where 
the deafness is acquired, the parts destroyed can- 
not be replaced. When deafness is only partial, 
or when it proceeds from a temporary derange- 
ment of the organ, it is often relieved and restored 
by aurists of skill; but upon the whole it may be 
affirmed that the loss of hearing is irremediable. 
~ Dumbness is of three kinds—viz., first, the con- 
sequence of deafness. The child unable to hear, 
though its organs of speech are perfect, does not 
naturally imitate the sounds of others. Secondly, 


where.there is malformation of the vocal organs. | 


The child hears, but cannot enunciate distinctly. 
Thirdly, in idiots, where the powers of the mind 
are unequal to the acquisition of spoken language. 

This affliction of deafness and dumbness thus 
constitutes a life doubly silent ; and I now proceed 
to show, more in detail, some of the disadvantages 
of the deprivation. They are physical, mental, and 





SILENT SERVICES.—III. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL SMITH, SAINT SAVIOUR’S, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Who in the village held their way 
Unknown of men, unknowing them, 
And came upon the Sabbath-day 
To hear of Him of Bethlehem. 


Now I stand gazing on the graves 
Where they lie still for evermore : 
The fathers sleep, and soon shall we 
Rest from the tempest’s surge and roar. 
When all the suffering and the pain 
Are ended, and we cease to weep, 
What comfort hath the soul like this— 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep ?” 





G. 8. 





moral. Physical, so far as it is a bodily infirmity; 
mental, so far as it hinders the development of the 
mind and the acquisition of language; moral, so far 
as it delays instruction in moral and religious prin- 
ciples and truths. 
venting the ordinary oral communication through 
the ear, and the natural acquisition of speech, it 
excludes its victims from most of the best pro- 
fessions, from participation in legislation, from 
political power, and municipal position—which is 
indeed a great disadvantage. The deprivation 
disqualifies in the least for artistic pursuits and 
ordinary trades. Having sight, the use of their 
hands and fair intelligence, deaf-mutes can acquire 
any ordinary handicraft; and if they have 4 
taste for art, and can secure a training in it, 
they become proficient in many branches. Nearly 
every year there are pictures by deaf and dumb 
artists in the Royal Academy. This year there 
were two fine paintings in oil and one in water- 
colours. In London there is a sculptor of ability, 
several heraldic artists, and carvers in wood and 
stone. In many of the illustrated publications are 
engravings on wood by deaf-mutes. 

The want of hearing and speech, of course, pre 
vents service behind the counter, disqualifies for 
| military and police duties, and makes it difficult 
| for a man to assume the mastership of a business. 
| It is no disqualification for the acquisition of pro 
| ficiency in all kinds of needle and sewing-machine 
| work, and many other feminine employments. 
| The mental disadvantages of the deprivation 
| are much more serious. Not that deafness per 8 
‘affects the soundness of the mind, but simply 
| hinders its development. Idiocy is by no means 
|@ consequence of the deprivation of hearing; 
| fact, the great mass of idiots can hear. Out of 
| 554 inmates of the Earlswood Asylum only 17 are 
| deaf and dumb. 
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The mental capacity of deaf-mutes may be equal | be so deplorable as that of an uneducated deaf- 
to that of those who can hear, the intellectuai | mute. Some of the most intelligent of them, after 
power and common sense as good, but the want of.) education, have described the “ dark abyss of 
instruction for the first few years of their lives | ignorance” in which they existed before receiy- 
places them at a great’ disadvantage. Compare | ing instruction, and how unhappy they were at 
the mental development of a boy nine years old | not understanding what was said. 


who can hear with a deaf-mute of the same age. One lady observed that her friends had taken 
The one has been receiving ideas through the ear | great pains to give her some idea of God, but all 
from infancy, and acquiring language—spoken and | that she had been able to imagine was that the 
written, at home and at school—all these years, | name belonged to a number of strong men living 
and therefore possesses information on all kinds | above the sky, who printed the Bible and sent it 








of subjects, which he is able to express readily in 
spoken language, and to some extent in written. 
The deaf-mute, on the contrary, has received no 
instruction, gained no ideas of things, but just 
what he has seen, and perhaps concerning which 
he has conceived utterly incorrect notions; he has 
accumulated no information, and is, moreover, 
quite unable to express himself except by a few 
simple gestures. He knows nothing of the past 
or the future, of his origin or destination, nor any- 
thing whatever, but what has come under his own 
observation. He knows not his own name, nor 
the name of a single object around him. This is 
the mental condition of the deaf and dumb as a 
class, at about the age of nine, before they are 
admitted into schools. Being then so backward, 
and having only about five years’ instruction in 
institutions, in very few instances does he become 
able to express himself in correctly written lan- 
guage, and, as a rule, only half understands what 
he reads. 

Next, as regards the disadvantage in a moral 
point of view. No instruction in religious truth 
car be given before a certain amount of language 


has been acquired, by means of which the ideas | 


can be conveyed to the mind of the deaf-mute. | 
He may therefore be ten years old before he has | 
any idea of God, and older before his own immortal | 
nature can be explained to him, and the blessed | 
truths of the Gospel unfolded to his own com- 
prehension. Many of the deaf and dumb are 
neglected to a later age, and some never instructed 
at all. No condition of heathen darkness can | 
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THE STUDENT—SCENES OF TEMPTATION. 
— AIRLY settled in Babylon, Daniel and 
his companions were not left to be 
idle. We think of him as an in- 
genuous, amiable, talented, and good- 
looking youth about eighteen years 
ofage. In truth, he and his friends seem to have 
been selected by the king mainly on account of 
their personalappearance. Nebuchadnezzar wished 
to train them up for employment and preferment 












to us. 

Another deaf-mute, in a letter to me not long ago, 

wrote: “I knew nothing of God until my friends 
pointed with their forefinger up to the sky with 
| grave looks, and made signs that there was a 
beautiful place above the sky for good people, 
and fire underground for the bad people. My 
friends’ signs and the volumes of the Pictorial 
Bible led me to think God to bea glorious but 
majestic person in a human form. I often looked 
at the moon; wondered what it was, and at last 
presumed that it was a man’s face. I thought 
God, who could not see us from heaven, ordered 
the moon to watch us through a hole in the floor 
of heaven, and tell Him our misbehaviour. I 
thought that neither God nor the moon could see 
me if I hid myself.” Having seen pictures of 
volcanoes, he imagined they were the mouths of 
hell, and was obliged to behave well, for fear of 
being thrown therein. He wondered at the still- 
ness of corpses, until his friends’ signs gave him 
strange ideas. Pictures of Jesus’ resurrection led 
| him to think that good people were to rise up at 
| night unseen, and he considered fallen tombstones 
an indication that the occupants of the graves had 
risen up through the sky. 

He was undoubtedly a thoughtful boy, and now 
instructed, shows how far he is removed from the 
“dark abyss of ignorance” in which he once 
existed. 

In my next paper I hope to explain the process 
of teaching the deaf and dumb, and the nature of 
the “ Silent Language ” employed as the means. 





DANIEL—IL. 


in connection with his own court. Thus a 
brilliant career in a worldly point of view was before 
them. It would appear that in some way—pro- 
bably in natural ability or tact—Daniel excelled his 
companions, and was placed in a superior position 
to them. We find that he took the prominent 
place in all communications with the officers of the 
court, and that he was brought into the favour of 
Ashpenaz, the prince of the eunuchs, who was the 
master of the royal household. His lot, humanly 
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speaking, was such, even though an exile, as 
might have excited envy rather than compassion. 
So at least it would have been regarded by multi- 
tudes. 

He and his companions were doubtless lodged 
and provided for somewhere in the new and 
splendid palace which the king had recently built 
for himself. Nebuchadnezzar was evidently a 
man of much energy of character, bent on the 
aggrandisement of his court and kingdom, 
and had wisdom to rise above national prejudice, 
so as to make no difference on account of race 
between the Hebrew youths and those of his own 
nation and household. They were associated 
together to receive the same training and advan- 
tages. The palace in which they lived was in 
itself a very wonderful place. It was encompassed 
by three walls, the outermost of which was at least 
six miles in circumference. In its grounds rose 
the far-famed hanging gardens already spoken of. 
Three brazen gates led into the grand area of the 
palace, which was magnificently adorned with 
statues of men and animals, and furnished with 
curiosities of all kinds, brought thither from con- 
quests in Egypt, Palestine and Tyre. Here Daniel 
could not fail to find much both to interest and 
instruct him. The ruins of the wondrous edifice 
have been found in our day in the vast mound of 
rubbish called by the natives “ Kasr.” 

Daniel was lodged under the charge of Ashpenaz, 
who committed him and his companions to the 
care of Melzar, the steward. Thus the main- 
tenance of the young Jews was provided for in the 
most sumptuous manner. It had been predicted 
by the Prophet Isaiah (Isa. xxxix. 7), that the sons 
of the King of Judah should be taken away from 
their country, and made “‘eunuchs in the palace of 
the King of Babylon,” but we have no evidence 
that Daniel was made a eunuch, although com- 
mitted to the charge of the master of that class 
of servants. A portion of food from the king’s 
table and of the same wine as he drank was to be 
sent daily to him and his friends, and the various 








delicacies provided for the royal table were to be | 


regularly set before them. This arrangement was 


to be continued for three years, about the average | 
length of a young man’s course at any university, | 


as long as was supposed necessary for the de- 
velopment of their physical constitution, and the 
acquisition of the attainments which would qualify 
them to appear at court, or fit them for positions 


of influence in the kingdom. During this period | 


the chief business of Daniel was that of a student. 
He was taught “the learning and tongue of the 
Chaldeans” (Dan. i. 4). This course of study 
involved a great deal. The Chaldeans, though 
originally, as is supposed, one of many Cushite 
tribes inhabiting the vast alluvial plain known 


as Chaldea, or Babylonia, evidently came to be a | 








| with it. 
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sort of priestly or learned class, to be consulted on 
religious and philosophical subjects. It appears 
by the inscriptions found amid the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon, that while the Semitic type of lan- 
guage was used for civil purposes, the ancient 
Cushite dialect was retained as a learned language 
for religious and philosophical speech or writing. 
This was most probably the “tongue” which 
Daniel had to study. All who studied it for literary 
purposes came tobe known as Chaldeans. They 
were therefore at this time really the learned class 





—astronomers, priests, magicians—who by their | 


studies and acquaintance with science had become 
its depositaries. 

By diligence and perseverance in study, and 
through the talents with which he was naturally 
endowed, Daniel eventually became the master of 
the Chaldeans (Dan. v. 11). So far as we can find 
from ancient records and historians, the learning 
of the Chaldeans embraced philosophy, astronomy, 
astrology, and magic. 

We have to think of Daniel in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace, devoting his time to these studies. He 
would strive to master the language and learning 
of the Chaldeans, just as the Apostle Paul, long 
afterwards, came to know the Greek mythology, 
without having any faith in it or any sympathy 
But we can readily believe that he would 
take great delight in the study of astronomy, and 
look with adoring wonder on the rising and setting 


‘ of those heavenly luminaries whose Creator was 


Jehovah, the God of his fathers. This study 
especially was of great antiquity in Babylon, and 
much attention was given to it. 

“What a fine position was Daniel's,’ many 
would be ready to exclaim ; “ease, hcnour, affluence, 
learning, rank, all within his reach, and placed in 
a sense at hiscommand. How rare an opportunity 
of making his way in the world, and of rolling 
along the highway of life in splendour.’ To many 
then as well as now he would doubtless be the 
object of envy. 

But Daniel saw danger where others might see 
only attraction. Raised to a position so likely to 
bewilder judgment and inflame pride, might he 
not soon forget the land of his birth, neglect his 
religion, and give himself up to the pleasures and 
vanities of Babylon ? 

There was physical peril of a certain kind. 
Luxurious living is always attended with some 
measure of such danger, especially where plainness 
of food has been the rule before. How many with 
sumptuousness and abundance at their command, 
cannot restrain or control themselves. Solomon 
says, “ Put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a man 
given to appetite” (Prov. xxiii. 2, 3). Dainties are 
“deceitful meat.” Besides, high living, as it is 
called, has ever been found unfavourable to diligent 
reading and hard study. 
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In Daniel’s new mode of life, and in his new | 
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memory of the past, which gradually fades as 


pursuits, there would be to him some measure of | months roll on; inherent with a moral weakness 
intellectual danger. As a Jew, trained up in the | which cannot bear banter or ridicule, multitudes 
faith of his fathers, he knew little of science. In- | of young men annually fall a prey to the allure- 
tellectual contact with new sources of knowledge | ments of the devil and the seductions of vice. The 


and new subjects of study was likely to engender 
doubt and shake his religious faith. It is often 


| kabit of private prayer, even as a form, is first 
| neglected; then the house of God is forsaken on 


so in similar circumstances. The confidence and | the Sunday—the Lord’s day is taken for pleasure, 


simplicity of early piety are sometimes rudely 
shaken in the contact of the mind with studies 
and researches which are attractive and novel. 
Occasionally where light is not clear, and principle 
not firmly rooted, the soul is thrown, for a time 
at least, into a chaos of doubt. The history of 
many a student can bear painful testimony to 
this fact. 

But the chief peril to Daniel in the palace of the 
King of Babylon was of a spiritual and moral 
character—danger to the highest interests of his 
being. He might forget God amid the scenes of 
novelty, excitement, and luxury with which he was 
surrounded. In this respect he saw danger to his 
soul and conscience even in the matter of the food 
which was set before him. 
the viands sent from the king’s table would have 
been to defile himself as a Jew. He did not accept 
the principle of a modern proverb: “‘ When you are 
in Rome you must do as Rome does.” He would 
not knowingly disobey the precepts of his religion 
even in Babylon. Many young men would have 


| was his strength and safety. 


To partake of some of | 


| or what is supposed to be such; then the Bible is 
| cavilled at; the shortcomings of saints are held 
; up to scorn, and presently vice lays its polluted 
hand upon the soul, until at length conscience is 
silenced and the youth is morally wrecked and 
| ruined. 
| Very different was the course of Daniel, and 
different because in all his purposes and pursuits 
he put God first; not fashion, or taste, or appe- 
tite, or the opinions of men, but the God of his 
fathers. This was his principle, and this principle 
He resolved at all 
hazards and under all circumstances to be faithful 
to Jehovah. ‘He purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself with the portion of the 
king’s meat” (Dan. i. 8). So that it was not a 
mere whim or sentiment that actuated him, but 


|a religious resolve, conscientiously formed, and 


| based upon the fear of God. 


said, ‘“‘ Where circumstances compel there can be | 


no sin. 
us eat, drink, and be merry. We must live in 
Babylon as the Babylonians do. What is pleasant 
to the senses need not of necessity be painful to 


In this matter we have no choice; let | 


the conscience.” Here was the temptation, subtle, | 


insinuating, strong. Is Daniel safe so circum- 
stanced and surrounded ? 
The young Hebrew was fully aware of his dan- 


ger, and so was forearmed. Humanly speaking, in | 


determining the path which he must pursue, he 


was left to the influence of his early training, and | 


the consciousness of his duty to God. On the 
one side there were many and great temptations, 
with much apparent worldly advantage; and on the 


other, little or no visible help or encouragement, | 


with worldly disadvantage and social difficulty. 
It is often so in the circumstances of young 
men in their early separation from home. They 


' Daniel’s case. 


leave the paternal roof in the country to make their | 
way in the metropolis, or some large town, utterly | 


unconscious of the dangers which may beset them. 
Away from a mother’s counsel and a father’s eye, 
away from the religious associations of childhood 
and home; in the city where everything is novel 


(Dan. i. 8). 


and attractive, surrounded by much that is tempt- | 


ing and startling, and, where no one need know 
what his neighbour does, the peril is imminent. 


He took his stand 
upon the ground of allegiance and obedience to 
his Maker. In the royal palace of Babylon, sur- 
rounded by all the allurements of pomp and luxury, 
he dared for the sake of his conscience and his 
religion to be singular. He felt that it was at once 
necessary to determine his course of conduct, and 
abide by the consequences. 

Many a young man with outward religious pro- 
fession has been spiritually ruined because afraid 
to be regarded as singular, and not courageous 
enough to say no to the enticements of the world 
or the invitations of false friends. Daniel’s pro- 
tection and purity lay in taking a decided step at 
once and at the very first. His firmness at the 
outset was in a sense the crisis of his history. 

We see further that his principle was very 
courteously expressed and manifested. Many 
good principles are dishonoured by being rudely 
or indiscreetly maintained. It was not so in 
He did not offensively bluster 
forth his decision, or announce it in such a 
way as to indicate depreciation of the kindness 
shown to him or the honour intended for him. 
There was no self-will or arrogance about his 
resolve. He went at once to the prince of the 
eunuchs, and courteously requested that he might 
be excused from partaking of the king’s food 
This officer was afraid of the king’s 
displeasure; it might be as much as his life was 
worth to grant the request; yet he was drawn 


' to Daniel by his amiability and courteousness ; 


With nothing to strengthen resistance but the ' 


and though he could not himself incur the re- 
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a 
sponsibility of giving sanction to the proposal, he |in all learning and wisdom.” Besides, we read 
appeared willing to wink at any arrangement which | “that Daniel had understanding in visions and 
the young Hebrew might make with the steward | dreams.” This language does not imply that he 
in the matter. Accordingly Daniel asked Melzar | had any faith in the Chaldean rules of oneiro. 
to let him make an experiment for ten days in| mancy. The gift of the interpretation of dreams 


living plainly on vegetable diet. He did so doubt- | 


less in faith that God would take care of the issue 
of the experiment. His request was granted, and 
the experiment was successful. 

At the end of ten days the countenances of 
Daniel and his companions “appeared fairer and 
fatter in flesh than all the children which did eat 
the portion of the king’s meat” (Dan. i. 15). The 
food itself may have tended to this result; but 
there is no doubt that God gave His approbation 
and special blessing to the young man’s fidelity. 
Thus, religious principle gained the victory, and 
obtained favour with God and man. This first 
step on the side of conscience and right made the 
rest of Daniel’s curriculum more easy. Many, 
giving way at the beginning, find it impossible 
afterwards to take the stand which should have 
been taken with manly courage and decision at 
first. 

At the end of Daniel’s course of study came 
the examination. The students were brought 
before the king, and their appearance, both as 
to intellectual force and bodily presence, seemed to 
surprise him. The attainments of Daniel and his 
friends were unusually extensive. The king found 
that they had ten times more learning than all 
the astrologers and wise men of his kingdom, 
How so? 
and (Dan. i. 17) “ gave them knowledge and skill 


God assisted them in their studies, | 


was given him by God fora special purpose. Thus 
| the heathen by whom he was surrounded would 
be impressed with his insight and learning. To 
them one of the highest signs of wisdom was the 
| ability to interpret dreams. Daniel recognised all 
| his mental gifts as coming from God alone. He igs 
the true source of the learner’s aid, yet how often 
overlooked by the diligent student. ‘To succeed 
in mental effort, we no less need the blessing of 
God, than to succeed in the ordinary pursuits 
and business of the world. It is the Lord only 
who can light the candle of man (Ps. xviii. 28) ; it 
lis “the inspiration of the Almighty that giveth 
‘him understanding” (Job xxxii. 8). To Him the 
| student is indebted for clearness of perception, 
| power of thought, ability to persevere, and suc- 
‘cessful application. He is the devout scholar’s 
efficient Helper in all branches of knowledge and 
learning. 

In this part of Daniel’s history there are import- 
ant lessons for young men. ‘To them especially 
the speculations of the present day abound in dan- 
ger. Science is boastful and philosophy proud. 
The very refinements of our civilisation have their 
manifold snares. To be safe, to be strong, to make 
true attainments, a man must be on God’s side. 
And to be on God’s side, he must often dare to be 
singular, and be bold to say no, though many 

around him may be shouting yes. 
JAMES Spence, D.D. 











THE THREE HOMES. 


BY F. T. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RALPH AND GLENULLIN 
LEAVE SCHOOL, 


ww ALPH was eager and anxious 
to know how his father 
would receive his note; 

and he ventured even yet 

to hope that at least 

some passing word of en- 

(<a couragement or forgive- 
{Ys ness would reward his self-conquest. 

* But he saw very quickly that none 

would come. When he went down- 

stairs to breakfast his father was read- 

ing the newspaper, and as he took no 

; notice of him, Ralph did not venture to 
disturb him by any greeting. And at breakfast 
everything assumed its usual aspect. The con- 
versation turned upon trifles, and Ralph took but 


L. HOPE. 


‘little part in it. There was a constraint upon all of 
| them, and they were all glad when the meal was 


/over. And then Mr. Douglas very briefly and 
| coldly told the boys what they had to do for the 
'morning, and left them to work by themselves, 
| while he went into his own library. 

| Thus the usual routine recommenced, and the 
| holidays drew rapidly to a close; but Ralph soon 
learnt that his father had changed his mind about 
|removing him at once from: school, although he 
| adhered to his intention of removing him at Christ- 
'mas. This he learnt from his mother, for Mr. 
Douglas said nothing to him about the matter, and 
jhe could only guess at his ultimate intentions. 
| He suspected, however, and quite correctly, that 
| this reprieve of his punishment arose, not from 
| any wavering on his father’s part, but simply from 
| the fact that no notice of his intended removal had 
| been given to the school authorities. 
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So Ralph, with a heavy feeling at heart that the 
natural course of his life was about in a few weeks 
to be violently interrupted, went back to Rugby 
for his last quarter. The weeks passed only too 
quickly. At school he was as happy as it was 
possible for a boy to be—he was happy because 
he was good, and his tastes found scope for their 
simple development among the many ways of 
obtaining distinction which are thrown open to 
boys at school. Recognising that he was not by 
any means a boy of brilliant talents, his tutor 
and the other masters under whom he was placed, 
were pleased with the frankness and manliness of 
his character, and were not dissatisfied with his 
work. ‘The best point, however, about him was 
that, being the idol of his companions, he was un- 
spoiled by his exceeding popularity, and steadily 
used his influence for good. Perhaps it was the 
trials which he experienced at home which helped 
to keep him in the strait path, by enforcing on 
his mind at a very early period the duty of sober- 
mindedness, and the necessity of looking to God 
for help and comfort in hours of sorrow. Yet it 
must not be thought that in the mirth and gaiety 
of an innocent and happy school-life he forgot his 
home, or ceased to love it. His mother and his 
little brother were there, and they were the two 
beings whom he loved most on earth. His father 
wrote to him but on rare occasions, and then only 
in cold, brief notes, which not unfrequently con- 
tained some half sarcastic or wholly disparaging 
remark; but from Mrs. Douglas and Christie he 
heard regularly every week, and wrote to them 
full accounts of all that he saw and did. 


bitterly of him, as an unworthy and disobedient son. 
She had long ceased to defend him, knowing that 


by doing so she only confirmed Mr. Douglas in | 


his obstinate opinion; but she never changed her 
inward conviction, that if he had been more kind 
and considerate, he might have led Ralph’s affec- 


tionate nature as easily as with a thread, by sub- | 
stituting love, and sympathy, and confidence for | 


suspicion and disdain. 

Ralph occasionally corresponded with his friend 
Martin Allerby during the term, and they always 
found amusement in comparing notes about their 
respective schools, and in each fighting for his 


own. But Ralph was much vexed by the news in | 
| to take a part, remember, in some of our drawing-room plays. 


one of Martin’s letters which reached him a little 
before Christmas. It was unusually long, and told 
him that Lord Glenullin had been sent away from 
Eton, for reasons. which, though the letters of 
schoolboys are in general but poor productions, we 


may as well give in Martin’s own words. The' 


letter ran as follows :— 


“My Dear Ratpu,—I shan’t say anything about your ‘ chaff’ 
against our noble school, though I could easily demolish it if I 
chose—Floreat Etona—that’s all I say; but I am not going to 





It often | 
amazed Mrs. Douglas to hear her husband speak | 





make any jokes in this letter, because I’ve got something to tell 
you that will interest you, though you will be as sorry for it as 
Iam. 

“I dare say you remember a talk we had about Lord Glenullin 
in the holidays—the day, you know, when poor little Christie 
was bitten by poor old Rover, and when you——, but I’m not 
going to praise you to yourface. Well, I told you then that 
Glenullin was always getting into scrapes, and that I was very 
much afraid they would become serious some day. They have 
become serious, and poor Glenullin is sent away. I am quite 
wretched about it for many reasons, for it was impossible not 
to like him, and _I liked him better than many boys whom one 
respected infinitely more. I think that one of the things which 
made me like him was the good-humoured way in which he 
took whatever I used to say to him. You know that on Sundays 
at Eton he always used to come to my study and have a chat, 
and generally we took a walk together. It was almost the only 
thing I saw of him, for he was in one of the most rackety and 
bad sets possible—in fact, the worst set in the school—and I 
scarcely knew anything of his chief companions. Well, I knew 
how badly he was getting on, andI used to row him, without 
fear or favour, and tell him what a fool he was to throw himself 
away as he was doing, and to go about with fellows whom he 
knew to have a bad reputation. Naturally enough, he got to 
have a bad reputation himself. Fellows in my house used even 
tolook alittle coldly on me because I walked with him. The fact 
is, that they thought even worse of Glenullin than he deserved; 
but that was natural enough, seeing how little tender he was 
of his own good name. All this I often told him, quietly, when 
we were alone. He took it all in the best possible spirit, and 
sometimes I used to think he would cut his dubious companions, 
and turn over a new leaf; but he never did. 

“T can’t tell you half the scrapes he got into. He was flogged, 
I should think, half-a-dozen times in one single term, and was 
always in some disgrace. He was impudent to every master 
except his tutor, whom he really liked and respected ; and even 
to him he was less grateful than he might have been. He 
seemed to take a pleasure in breaking rules; he was found to be 
enormously in debt, and to have been giving unlimited orders 
to tradesmen in his father’s name, and at last he was told that 
the next row he got into would cause his expulsion. I must say 
that the masters here were exceedingly lenient with him, and 
did their utmost to keep him out of mischief. His tutor, with 
whom, in spite of all his faults, he was rather a favourite, left 
no stone unturned to save him from himself, and to influence 
him for good; but it was all of no use, and at last he appeared 
at supper so evidently drunk that there was, of course, nothing 
left for it but to send him off. 

“Tam terribly vexed about it. He has had warnings enough, 
Heaven knows; but he used only to laugh when I talked to 
him about being sent away. The worst of it is, I don’t know 
what will become of him now. He was to have entered the 
army, but I fancy that he can’t do that after being expelled, and 
at any rate at present he is only fifteen. Everything will depend 
on what Lord Donnerill does with him. If he stays at home 
he will go to the dogs much faster thanever. When he was 
young he was dreadfully spoilt, and allowed to have his own 
way in everything, and now his father can’t manage him a bit, 
and worst of all he has that man Clark—the very sight of whom 
I detest—always ready to encourage him in mischief. 

“T must end this long letter, for I am just off to a game at 
football. Fancy, it’s only a fortnight to the holidays, and then 
I shall see you again. Hurrah! only think of the hunting, and 
the jolly Christmas parties, and the house full of friends, and 
the private theatricals, and all sorts of fun. You’ve promised 


“Tam, yours affectionately, 


Good-bye. 
“ Martin ALLERBY.” 


Ralph was very much grieved at the news which 
this letter conveyed. He had known Lord Glenullin 
as long as he could remember, although circum- 
stances had prevented any great intimacy from 
springing up betweenthem. Glenullin had always 
liked him, and shown him only the brightest and 
sunniest side of his character, so that Ralph had 
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never known half his faults, or realised the fact 
that, whatever he might have been under different 
home training, he was in reality a spoilt boy— 
a boy with a dormant moral sense, utterly with- 
out’ any powerful guiding principle of virtue or 
religion. 

Meanwhile Ralph had plenty of his own affairs 
tothink about. His last examination was approach- 
ing, and he was working at it to do his best. As 
all his books and property of every kind had to 
be packed up, he was fortunately very busy, and 
this diverted his attention from the deep sadness 
which possessed his whole heart whenever he re- 
membered that he was bidding farewell for ever to 
a place he loved so well. 


joy and brightness of his boyhood. He left amid 
universal regrets. His tutor and the head master 
had both tried to induce Mr. Douglas to alter his 
intention, but that was a thing which he never did, 


and which he even prided himself upon never | 


doing; so that all their arguments were vain, and 
all that remained was for his friends to lighten 
as much as they could the pain he felt. He was 


literally loaded with leaving books and other | 
presents by the boys in his house, and those with | 
whom he was most intimate; and he was so popular | 


that at the pleasant house-supper with which the 
term ended he received the unusual honour of a 
little silver cup, witha kind inscription on it, which 
the boys in his house had subscribed to give him, 
partly because they were sincerely sorry to lose 
him, partly to commemorate the house victories 
which his prowess in the foot-ball and cricket-field 
had enabled them to win. This kindness touched 
him deeply, and the Christmas breaking-up, so 
hilariously joyful to them, was to Ralph a very 
heavy time—a time during which a weight of 
vain regrets and sorrowful anticipations seemed to 
be hanging about his heart. 

He had, indeed, in prospect the joy of meeting 
those whom he loved best, his mother and Christie; 


but even that joy was constantly disturbed by the | 


thought of his father’s stern presence and cold 


greeting, which always chilled and cowed and made 


him miserable. Nevertheless his first evening at 
home was very happy, and as he sat talking ofa 
thousand things to Christie, in their little room at 
night, and showing him all the proofs of affection 
which he had received from his schoolfellows, he 
felt inclined to look at everything in the most 
hopeful light. His future was yet undecided, nor 


did his father at all enlighten him by any hints re- 
specting it. \ Ralph knew that his parents had suf- 
ficient property to enable him hereafter to live as a 
country gentleman, and he knew also that they had 
wisely determined upon his studying for some pro- 
fession. His own wish was to enter the army, since 
he was now too old to follow out his original desire of 






He fancied himself to be | 
leaving behind him, not Rugby only, but the whole | 


| beinga midshipman. But he knew that his father 

intended him either for the Church cr for the 
Bar, and he hoped that in any case he would be 
entered at one of the universities. Now that 
he was removed from Rugby, he supposed that 
‘the next four years would be spent under tho 
' care of some private tutor, but how this was to 
be, or if so, where the tutor was to be found, 
| Mrs. Douglas and Christie knew as little as 
himself. 

Ralph had seen at a glance from his father’s 
manner that the old wounds remained unhealed; 
and although he was careful to be obedient and to 
please Mr. Douglas by every means in his power, 
he noticed with deep distress that the cold shade 
of distrust and displeasure was not removed. 
Mrs. Douglas and Christie had been delighted 
with the little silver cup, and had looked at it with 
| pride; but when Mr. Dotglas accidentally noticed 
| it on the sideboard, he had simply taken it up to 
read the inscription with a sneer, and then order 
Ralph to put it in his own room. 
| Ralph was, as usual, kept regularly and steadily 
| to work; a complete holiday, even if it were to be 
spent with his friend Martin Allerby, was rarely 
allowed him, and his brother Christie was almost 
his only companion. Though no two brothers 
| could have been more affectionately attached than 
| Christie and himself, yet one playfellow so much 
| younger than himself was not enoagh for a 
| popular and lively boy, fresh from the varied and 
| vigorous life of a great public school. 
| It was with much vexation therefore that Ralph 
| had received from his father a distinct injunction 
' to avoid the society of Lord Glenullin for the 
future, and to have no dealings with him. As 
Glenullin had never done him any harm, and as 
his conduct while at home—so far at any rate as 
| the world knew—was not marked by any of the 
| irregularities which had caused his expulsion from 
school, Ralph could not help wishing that his 
father would have trusted him more, and not have 
forbidden all communication with the pleasant 
| young Viscount. Still he saw that the prohibition 
was reasonable, and he never hesitated for a 
moment in determining to obey it. 

For some time he was successful in keeping out 
of Glenullin’s way; so much so that the young Lord, 
ignorant of the reason for it, and having, as we 
shall learn, bis own reasons for being anxious to see 
Ralph, complained to Martin Allerby that Ralph 
never came to see him, and that he never could 
find him anywhere. Sir Henry Allerby had never 
thought of forbidding Martin to associate with his 
quondam schoolfellow. He always trusted his son, 
and hoped he might do Glenullin good, without 
any probability of himself suffering moral injury; 
and besides this, Lord Donnerill—whose disgust 
and indignation with his son, for having incurred 
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the disgrace of expulsion from school had been of 


the 
Henry, as a special favour, to allow the two boys 


most violent character—had begged Sir | 


to be together as much as possible,—a request | 
which, under the circumstances, might have made | 
| written on the sand. He listened with a sigh to 


all the difference in the innocence and happiness 
of poor Glenullin’s pursuits; for he never felt less 
inclined for folly and mischief than he did when 
in the society of Martin Allerby. 





CHAPTER XV. 

GLENULLIN’S TROUBLES. 
Hap Mr. Douglas known the whole of Lord Glen- 
ullin’s present delinquencies, he might have held 
himself justified, not only in his original prohibi- 
tion to Ralph, but even in the arbitrary and vexa- 
tious manner in which he chose to enforce obedience 
to it. 

Born to the prospect of a splendid inheritance 
and a noble name, endowed with great personal 
beauty, excellent abilities, graceful manners, and 
perfect health, the young Lord had learnt to regard 
himself as the favourite of Fortune, and the day 
had been when he used to think that no great evil 
could touch him, and that life for him was to be a 
garden of pleasure. He set before himself but two 
objects—amusement and self-gratification. That 
his position entailed upon him duties as well as 
privileges he had never realised, and indeed the 
very word “duty” floated before him as an ex- 
tremely intangible and ill-defined conception. He 
used openly to deny that in his own case there was 
any need for earnest study, for intellectual effori, 
for steady acquisition of knowledge, or even for 
any very serious thought. All he had to do, he 
said, was to enjoy himself, and to behave like a 
gentleman; and his notions of the word “ gentle- 
man” were as liberal and as distorted as they too 
often are: among the idle, the ignorant, the self- 
indulgent, and the young; not like those of grand 
old Chaucer: 

“‘Loke who that is most virtuous alwaye, 
Prive and apert, and most entendeth aye 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
And take him for the greatest gentleman.” 
But already, at the age of fifteen, Glenullin had 
begun to have at least momentary glimpses that 
his theory would break down. 


than toil itself, and very early indeed his enjoy. 
ments had needed the extraneous spice of sin and 
disobedience, to make them even enjoyable. Long 
before his 
oppressed by the terrible ennui which waits as the 
Nemesis upon aimless .selfishness, and many a 
time out of sheer envy at the innocent and undis- 
turbed happiness of his friend Martin Allerby, he 





school life was over he had been! 


had formed a half-resolve to shake off the most ble and submissive had already wavered in his 


| bearing young master. 
Soon he had found | 
the hunt for mere amusement more wearisome | 


good-for-nothing of is companions, and to enter 
on a new and better course. 

But resolves formed as his were—formed out of 
mere dissatisfaction, not stimulated by religious 
principle, or made to depend upon Divine aid—are 


Martin’s good advice, but it was not easy to carry 
it out, and the effort which it would have cost 
him was not forthcoming. The upward path is 
ever difficult, and cannot be entered on without 
a strenuous will; and in the very midst of his 
half-regrets, Lord Glenullin’s failures were s0 
numerous that at last all opportunity of amend- 
ment was suddenly cut short, and his career at Eton 
was prematurely terminated. 

Then, indeed, he began to feel that an important 
period of his life had been badly spent, and that 
he had made a false start. He felt his expulsion 
bitterly, and it awoke in his mind some gleams of 
sincere penitence. To his tutor he expressed 
genuine regret for his many faults, and made no 
attempt to brazen out the disgrace which he had 
incurred, or to conceal the remorse ‘and sorrow 
which it caused him. Martin alone accompanied 
him to the Eton station, and saw, almost with 
surprise that his eyes were glistening with tears. 
He would have been still more surprised had he 
known that as soon as the train started, and 
Glenullin found himself alone in the carriage, he 
had a good hearty cry; for under all the daring 
and carelessness of his character there lay some 
deep springs of feeling, which he had derived 
from his mother’s gentler nature. Many a time 
before he had faced with indifference the certainty of 
his father’s anger ; but he knew that he had never 
given more just cause for it than now, and that 
when his father was thoroughly roused into some- 
thing more than transitory vexation, his indig- 
nation was not to be trifled with. His only hope, 
and his earliest intention, was to soften that anger 
by full submission. 

It was with some trepidation that he entered 
the hall of Donnerill Castle, and even the footmen, 
who were perfectly well aware of what had 
happened, bewailed the disgrace which had be- 
fallen the family, and were sorry to observe the 
subdued and crestfallen air of their usually over- 
But it was not till 
dinner-time that Lord Donnerill returned from 
the hunting-field and met his son; and as he 
had invited several guests to dine with him, he 
could only show by his sharp manner and gloomy 
looks how much he was displeased. Nor did he 
find any opportunity of a private interview 
with Glenullin until after breakfast the next 
morning. 

Meanwhile the boy, who had been secretly 
priding himself on his virtuous intention to be hum- 
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short-lived sense of shame and feeling of duty. It 
was far too new to him to be very permanent. He 
had been stung to the quick by the contemptuous 
nonchalance with which his father had treated 
him the evening before in the presence of others. 
His native pride and vanity were roused; he began 
to make mental excuses for himself, and soon hit 
upon so many palliations of his conduct, that he 
began to exonerate himself from all serious blame, 
and to look upon himself as very badly used. So 
that when he did meet his father alone it was in 
the mood of one who was armed at all points for 
self-defence. Yet that mood would have melted 
at a word. If Lord Donnerill had shown more 
sorrow than passion, more pity than anger and 
contempt, he might have made an impression that 
would never have been effaced. But it is constantly 
the case through life that we fling away our best 
opportunities—and a lost opportunity becomes at 
once an enemy in the rear. 

At breakfast-time, while his guests were present, 
Lord Donnerill took little or no notice of his son, 
beyond the frowning-repression of every remark of 
his which he did not contemptuously ignore; but 
immediately after breakfast he said, “ Howard, 
you will come and speak tome in my room.” The 
tone of voice in which the words were spoken 
roused all the boy’s worst passions, and hardening 
himself into his coolest and most aggravating 
mood, he followed the Harl in silence into the 
luxurious room, a sort of smaller library, in which 
he usually sat during the morning and saw people 
on all affairs of business. The Earl took a 
seat, and his son did the same uninvited. For 
a minute there was an awkward pause, while 
the boy with unabashed, countenance returned 
his father’s look, which was bent so sternly upon 
him. 

“Well, papa,” he said at length, in an injured 
tone, “ what do you want me for?” 

The question was the signal for his father’s 
merited indignation to find expression in words. 

“Want you for!” he exclaimed; “is it not 
enough, then, that you come back from Eton 
disgraced for life, and are you to talk to me with 
calm impertinence, and a tone as self-satisfied as 
though you had just won the highest distinction 
in the place?” 

“T haven’t done anything so very bad after all,” 
said Glenullin, sulkily. 

“You don’t call it very bad, then, to be intoxi- 
cated?” stormed Lord Donnerill; “or to be expelled 
from your school ; or to cut off your own chances in 
life, and render it impossible for you to enter the 
army ; or to incur debts like these at your age !” 
and the Earl flung over to him a bundle of bills 
from various tradesmen, which had come pouring 
in by that morning's post. 

“Well, I didn’t know my private letters were to 











be opened at any rate,” said Glenullin, blushing 
at this unexpected detection, but hoping to carry 
matters with a high hand. 

“Pshaw!” said the Earl; “let me have no 
more of that tone, Howard. As for your pri- 
vate letters, I did not deign to trouble myself 
with such trash; there they are,” and he scat- 
tered them off the table with his hand. “You 
may go.” 

‘“‘T shall ring to have my letters picked up and 
brought to my room,” said Glenullin, with his 
hand upon the bell. 

“I strongly recommend you to venture upon 
doing nothing of the kind,” said the Earl in a tone 
so severe that the boy’s insolence and wilfulness 
were at once cowed. “ Pick up those letters in- 
stantly. They are from some of your schoolfellows, 
I see; but understand, you have forfeited every 
particle of confidence which I ever felt in you, and 
I don’t choose you to correspond with any one you 
like, and just how you like. Henceforth, for the 
present, you will receive no letters which you do not 
bring to me to read. I have been far too indulgent 
with you, but I am not going to spoil you any 
longer; don’t suppose it. Now go.” 

He pointed to the door, and Glenullin, quailing 
before the unusual decision of his manner, began 
to do as he was bid; but when he had reached the 
door, his father called him back and said “ Now 
don’t think, Howard, that the only effect of 
your expulsion will be to add several weeks to 
your holidays. What I shall do about your educa- 
tion I have not yet decided; but I don’t mean 
you to go galloping about the country in pink after 
the hounds, and enjoying yourself as though 
nothing had happened. My treatment of you at 
present will be very different. You will not 
mount a horse again without express leave from 
me, which at present you will not receive. If 
either you or any of the servants disobey me, it 
will be at your peril.” 

“What a shame!” said Lord Glenullin. “ What 
on earth am I to do in this dull place if I may not 
hunt ?” 

“Silence, and don’t provoke me any farther, 
Howard, or you may be made to feel my displea- 
sure. One thing more before you go. You pro- 
bably think I will pay these bills. You are mistaken. 
You have incurred them out of gross and wicked 
extravagance; and the scoundrels who have let 
you have trust to this shameful amount without 
letting any one know, deserve to lose their money, 
and they shall!” 

Glenullin stood irresolutely at the door. The 
last words filled him with alarm, and all kinds of 
visions of publicity and disgrace, for it was chiefly 
by a hectoring magnificence of tone that he had 
got from London tradesmen all the clothes and 
jewellery and ornaments which amounted to so 
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considerable a sum. He could not bear that these 
tradesmen, whom he had bullied and patronised 
should, after all, find out that his use of his father’s 
authority in ordering all these things was falsely 
assumed; nor could he believe that the Earl was 
in earnest. 

“Oh, papa,” he said, more humbly than he had 
spoken hitherto, “ you will surely pay them.” 

“Not one shilling of them,” answered the Earl, 
firmly; “at any rate for some time to come, and 
not before I have had them thoroughly inquired 
into by proper authorities.” 

“ But, papa, I used your name.” 

‘‘Used my name!” said Lord Donnerill, raising 
his voice in intense surprise. ‘“ Do you mean to 
say that you told the tradesmen you were ordering 
these things by my sanction?” 

“Yes,” was the low-toned reply. 


So, then, you told a series of deliberate false- ‘ 
; upon his mind the utterly false and hollow and 


hoods; mean and base boy, I could not have be- 
lieved it! Oh, shame on you, Howard!” he said, 
eyeing his son with a scorn and anger which were 
visible on every lineament of his fine and haughty 
countenance. And then le deliberately turned 
his back upon him and walked to the window. 

Thoroughly ashamed and humbled for once, 
Glenullin hung his head and blushed. The defiant 
and impudent look had quite vanished from his 
face, and approaching his father with timid steps, 
he took him by the hand. But Lord Donnerill’s 
disgust and anger were too recent to be pacified 
at once. A lie was the one fault above all others 
which excited his most unmitigated contempt. He 
only shook off the boy’s hand, and said, with bitter 
scorn, “A Donnerill, and yet a liar! There, go; 
you are not fit to be in my sight.” 

Allsense of shame or sorrow was evaporated by 
this repulse, and it was in quite another mood, and 
with a face flushed no longer with shame but with 
anger, that Glenullin turned round before he left 
the room, and asked, “ You will pay them, then?” 

“A Donnerill, and yet a liar,” was the Earl’s 
only anewer. ‘What! still lingering? There, 
take yourself out of my sight. Remember the 
orders I have given you; and don’t let me see you 
again for the present.” 

The boy passionately slammed the door, and 
went to his own room, where the longer he brooded 
the more trying his position seemed to be. That 
Lord Donnerill would, in the long run, pay these 
tradesmen’s bills, he felt convinced, and he accord- 
ingly dismissed them from his mind; but there 
were other debts which pressed on him more 
heavily than these, and of which he dated not tell 
his father at all. Lord Glenullin had long been 


secretly betting and gambling with a little knot of 
schoolfellows, who thus early had flung themselves 
with ardour into the vices and follies of their 
elders ; and as he had done this with that reckless 





| bitterly to feel. 
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audacity which too often characterised his pursuits, 
he had in this instance involved himself in the 
most serious complications. Now, while he saw 
no dishonesty in keeping tradesmen waiting for 
their money, and never considered that by doing — 
so he might often be guilty of inflicting a gross 
wrong, he had imbibed most thoroughly the con. 
ventional scrupulosity in regard to those debts which 
because they are least honourable in their nature, 
are called by antiphrasis, ‘debts of honour.” 
Unfortunately, his “ debts of honour” were neither 
few nor insignificant, and he had no means what- 
ever of meeting them, nor was he likely to have, 
so long as his father continued in his present 
angry mood. Yet he had been very significantly, 
not to say unkindly, reminded of these debts in 
more than one of the letters which he had that 
morning received. If those letters produced no 
other good effect, they at least served to impress 


worthless nature of a vicious friendship. Nor 
was even this the worst, as he was destined very 
Lord Glenullin was in the power 
of his own servant. This was by no means the 
first time that his reckless extravagance and self- 
indulgence had brought him into pecuniary dif 
ficulties, and unfortunately on those occasions he 
had more than once applied to Clark, the valet 
who waited upon him, and whom he had long 
admitted into a dangerous confidence. This man 
knew his power, and was prepared to use it in the 
worst way, for he resented with the concentrated 
hate of a mean and narrow mind, the imperious 
and insolent manner which his young master had 
too often adopted towards him on previous days. 
He felt, and he intended Lord Glenullin also to 
feel, that, as things stood at present, he was prac- 
tically master, and the young Viscount was his 
servant. Seeing that Glenullin had never been 
engaged in any single escapade, either at school or 
at home, in which he had not employed this man’s 
agency, Clark felt that he knew far too many 
secrets to be lightly thwarted or easily shaken off. 
Hitherto, in order to get the young heir of Don 
nerill Castle more and more thoroughly into his 
toils, he had never abandoned the obsequious 
manner which had concealed his designs, but he 
now felt that things had gone sufficiently far to 
enable him to throw off the mask. 

A few days after his interview with his father, 
Lord Glenullin was listlessly lying on his sofa 
reading a novel, and occasionally laying it down 
to brood over his exceedingly unpleasant position, 
when there came a knock at the door, and Clark 
appeared. It had often occurred to the boy to try 
his old plan of getting Clark somehow or other to 
procure money on his note of hand, and his only 
reason for hesitating had been the largeness of the 
sum which he at present required. Something ™ 
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the man’s face showed bine that now, at any rate, 
it would not do to ask him. 
“What do you want?” he said to the servant! game, if yow please.” 


| 


rudely. | 


when Lord Glenuilin wanted to look at them, he 
| snatched them up and said, 


“No, no, none of that 


‘What game, you insolent scoundrel?” asked 


“Want to have a talk with you, my Lord,” | the boy, reddening with indignation; but the 


replied Clark, with an impudent air. 
“A talk with me. eh; well, then, here’s some- | 
thing to talk about,” and Lord Glenullin flung at | 
the man’s head the novel he had been reading. 
The man dodged aside, and picking up the book, | 
looked at first very much as if he meant to fling it | 
back. In this, however, he checked himself, and | 
only said, “None of that, my Lord, or you'll find | 
that two can play at it.” 


| valet only chuckled to himself, and folding up his 
| papers dropped them into a well-worn purse. 


“* Now you look here, my Lord,” he said, “I’ve 


given notice to quit this here service; I’m going, 
to better myself, and I mean to emigrate to 
Australia; for which it stands to reason that I 
want money. Now you owe me this money, and 
I won’t stir out of this house till I get it. 
| T’ll tell his Lordship the Earl a thing or two 


If not, 


“Two can play at it!” shouted Lord Glenullin, | about you as may not over-please him, I guess; 
springing up in intense surprise and anger; “ how | you and I know a good deal more, my Lord, than 


dare you speak to me in that way?” | 
The man made no answer except such as was | 


| he’d like to know, it strikes me.” 


With this abrupt threat, and with a broad smile 


conveyed by a contemptuous smile, and then coolly , on his face, he slowly went out of the room, leaving 
sat down, while Lord Glenullin, looking at him, | his young master in despair; but he suddenly and 


grew deadly pale. 


without notice opened the door again, and put in 


He quietly pulled out of his pocket a bundle of| his head to say, “ Before a month, mind, or — you 
papers; they were [OU’s for various amounts, | know what.” 


many of which Glenullin had utterly forgotten, 


Lord Glenullin was left to his own reflections, 


and others which he could never remember to have | and they were never more bitter than now. Here 


given at all, but all of which Clark unfolded, and | 
laid down on the table, one after another, with a} 
little tap of the hand on each. | 

“Now, young gentleman, please to pay me this | 
money. It isn’t to be supposed that I lent it all 
out of my own earnings; of course I didn’t. I got | 
it from Jew brokers; and let me tell you if you’ 
don’t stump up pretty sharply, they won’t spare 
you nohow, nor I won't neither. You've been | 
hectoring and swearing at me for a sight of time | 
now, and I’m not going to stand your nonsense no 
longer.” 

“Tll pay you, you fool,” said Lord Glenullin, 
“some day. It won’t be so very many years before | 
I come of age, and you can stick on as much | 
interest as you and the Jews like; you'll take! 
precious good care of that, you rascal.” 

“Now don’t you go for to call me any more 
names,” said Clark, displaying at last his true | 
character, and therefore speaking with the vul- | 
garity which was far more natural to him than | 
his acquired polish; ‘draw it mild, or I’ll soon | 


stop your mouth. And now you just fork out 
£150; it aint convenient for me to wait any 
longer.” 


aid Glenullin, 
“why I never got you to borrow | 


“One hundred and fifty pounds!” 
in amazement ; 


for me half that, I'll swear.’ 
The man pointed to the papers before him, but ! 


was a new, a terrible, and an unexpected difficulty, 
more insurmountable than his last—a difficulty 


| compared to which even his expulsion, formidable 


as that had seemed, was comparatively a trifle. 
His father had during the last few days con- 
tinued to treat him with a mixture of sternness 
and contempt ; he had barely tolerated his company, 
and had sometimes fixed upon him a look almost 
of aversion. Moreover he had steadily refused 
him leave to hunt, or to have any of his usual 
amusements and indulgences. It was useless to 
ask him for money, yet these “ debts of honour” 
must be paid, and even if they could by any 
possibility be staved off or postponed, here was 
this intolerable new demand which, if not com- 
plied with, would lead to a disclosure of a whole 


| long series of unpardonable sins and follies, such 
|as would, he felt, damage his character, perhaps, 


irretrievably, and alienate him finally from his 
father’s affections. 

Over all this he pondered in deep anguish of 
mind, nor could he devise any possible way of 
escape. He tossed restlessly about, unable either 
to read or think, until a long-continued burst 


| of weeping came to relieve him, and he hid his 


aching forehead and weeping face in the cushions 
of the sofa—externally the most fortunate, in heart 


| the most wretched of boys. 


(To be continued.) 












(2) 
i HE gift of one of childhood’s friends, 
T I found the other day 
bo A papered trunk, ’mong odds and ends 
Long years since hid away ; 
And, lo! the little simple toy 
My fingers scarce had spanned 
When, source of sorrow and of joy, 
It opened in my hand. 


Within its shallow depths I found 
Memorials of the past, 

Sweet legacies of one long crowned 
Where crowns for ever last ; 

A faded sash, a time-stained glove, 
And, oh, beyond compare! 

Once hers, whose every thought was love, 
A lock of flaxen hair. 


Sweet sister Bessie’s ample tress 
Brought back her darling face, 
Her voice so full of tenderness, 
Her form so full of grace ; 
She stood, as forty years ago 
I saw the dear one stand, 
Her cheek lit with the faintest glow, 
Her satchel in her hand. 


I saw again her fav’rite chair 
Thrust in the chimney nook, 

Whither she nightly would repair 
To con her lesson-book ; 

Her blue eye lighted with a smile 
As she arose to ask 

Some one to scan her page the while 
She ventured at her task. 


Again her soft reproofs I heard— 
Oh, sage in all but years !— 

For mischief, I by deed or word 
Had wrought, til sorrow’s tears 
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Brought her fond arms about my neck, 
While kisses light as air 

Fell on my lips my sobs to check, 
And charm away my care. 


And next I saw a little bed, 
From whence a pale-faced child, 
Too weakly to uplift her head, 
Glanced down at me and smiled ; 
And who when mother softly came 
With tear-suffuséd eye 
To move her pillow, thanked the dame, 
And whispered, “ Do not cry.” 


And well do I remember now 
How a whole week she lay, 

Heaven’s halo gathering round her brow, 
Till on the seventh day, 

While quaking hearts were watching her, 
And pain disturbed her peace— 

Came, by God’s holy messenger, 
The order of release. 


The pangs that marred her countenance 
Departing with her breath, ~ 

She looked as in a pleasant trance, 
Not in the sleep of death, 

Her fair locks fell about her breast, 
Her eyes did softly close ; 

A picture of most perfect rest, 
Most exquisite repose. 


Yet bitter was the grief that wrung 
Each fond, bereavéd heart, 
A gloom upon our hearth was flung, 
Not quickly to depart ; 
But when in course of time our cot 
Its olden mood regained, 
"Twas found that, though the harp was not, 
The melody remained. Joun G, Warts. 








PATSY’S FIRST 


GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD'S PARABLE,” “ PICTURE TEACHING,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 






Be and clothing, from work disproportioned | 
@ to her strength, and from continned | 
k# heaviness of heart, Patsy fell ill. Not | 

suddenly or alarmingly ill, but weak, 
and unable to do her work as formerly. She had a 
cough too, but that was scarcely noticed, either by 
herself or others. The pain in her side which always 
came on when she had been carrying the baby, was 
much more inconvenient, and occasionally a sudden 






faintness would come over her, and force her to sit 


mT length, from want of sufficient food | still. 


One morning when she had been thus overtaken 
by severe pain followed by faintness, and was lying 
back on achair in the back parlour, pale and gasping, 
Miss Grey, the district visitor, came into the shop, 
and was invited by the cobbler to go into the very 


| room where Patsy was lying, almost unconscious. 


The baby was playing on the floor, where Patsy had 

put it when the pain came on. Miss Grey, finding 

the’ poor girl so ill, ran back into the shop, and 
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begged for a glass of water, poured a little down her 
throat, bathed her temples, rubbed her hands, and 
did what she could to revive her. Patsy was soon 
able to speak, and made very light of the attack, 
saying that she had often lately had similar ones; 
but kind Miss Grey noticed her hollow cheeks, and 
the dark rims round her eyes, and feeling much con- 
cerned about her, requested her own doctor to call 
and see her. He said that she must at once be taken 
to the hospital as her only chance of recovery; the 
lungs were diseased, and he feared that there was 
little hope of anything like a complete restoration 
to health, but no one could tell what happy effects 
good food and proper nursing might produce. 

Patsy’s friends little knew that while they were 
making plans for her benefit, she was using up all 
her remaining strength in scrubbing a fleor, and 
thus receiving her death-blow. The next day when 
she was taken to the hospital, her condition was 
far less hopeful. She had broken a blood-vessel. 

For several days, Patsy was not allowed to speak. 
But she was happier even then, lying on her little 
bed, and watched by kind and tender nurses, than 
she had ever been in any part of her former life, 
except that short summer at the lodge, the remem- 
brance of which seemed almost a dream. 

Miss Grey used often to come and see her. She 
would smile and read to her, but would never allow 
Patsy to say more than a few words, although she 
saw that the poor girl had something on her mind, 
which she wished very much to disclose. But as yet 
the risk was too great. 

Patsy, however, steadily improved, and at length 
Miss Grey obtained permission from the doctor to 
let her talk a little, on condition that she should not 
be allowed to excite herself too much. It was the 
morning of New Year’s Eve when Miss Grey took a 
seat by Patsy’s bedside, and said kindly, “The 
doctor thinks you better now, my dear, so tell me 
quietly, and in very few words, what you have wanted 
so long to say. But try not to cry,” she added ten- 
derly, seeing the colour rush to Patsy’s cheeks, and 
the tears to her eyes. “If talking makes you worse, 
I shall be very sorry.” 

“How kind you are,” said Patsy; “why should 
you care forme? I want to thank you very, very 
much for all your kindness, and to tell you I don’t 
deserve it a bit; I’m very wicked.” 

“Tf it will relieve your mind, poor child, tell me 
what you have done,” said Miss Grey, gently. 

“T’ve stole a purse,” said Patsy; “and it belonged 
to the best friend I ever had, except Mrs. Wilson. 
But oh, indeed, I’ve been working hard, and wanted 
to save up all my wages to give the five sovereigns 
back. But I’ve not got even a penny towards it yet, 
for you see when I went to Mrs. Quail’s I’d got no 
clothes, so she paid me in clothes instead of money. 
Oh dear! whatever shall I do? and I’m too ill to 





work now. It will be years and years befor I shall 
get enough.” 

“To whom did the purse belong?” asked Miss 
Grey. 

“To Mrs. Kyrke—dear good Mrs. Kyrke——” 

“Stop, Patsy, I know a lady of that name; does she 
live near Egremont ?” 

“Yes, sure,” said the child, raising herself up in 
bed, and looking with intense interest at Miss Grey; 
and do you really know her, my kind sweet Mrs. 
Kyrke, who took me out of the horrid streets of 
Liverpool to her own beautiful home? and there I 
was so happy at the lodge till I ran away with the 
purse. Please tell Mrs. Kyrke how sorry I am,” said 
Patsy. ‘“ Please write and tell her——” 

The poor child’s look, earnest and beseeching as 
it was, spoke far more eloquently than her words. 
They were spoken so low that Miss Grey could only 
just catch them, but they touched her heart. It was 
sad indeed to see such distress in one so young. 

“Yes, I will tell Mrs. Kyrke. I will write to-day, 
and Iam sure she will forgive you, my poor child. 
You must have had some great and sudden tempta- 
tion, but you shall tell me all about it some other 
day. Try to go to sleep now. 

“Then you don’t hate me,” said Patsy—‘you 
don’t hate me ?” 

“God forbid!” said Miss Grey. ‘“ Who am I that 
I should hate or condemn anybody? It is a great 
comfort when we have done wrong, to remember 
that our dear Lord Himself came not to condemn the 
world, but to save the world. May He forgive and 


comfort you.” 
(To be continued.) 
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42. What circumstance was it that contributed to 
keep the people silent during the first address Paul 
delivered in Jerusalem after his conversion ? 

43. There is a notable instance of idolatry re- 
corded in the Book of Judges. Give the chapter 
and verse. 

44. Of whom is it said, that “he died in a good 
old age, an old man, and full of years?” 

45, As far as we know for certain, St. Paul wrote 
only one of his Epistles with his own hand. Which ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 112. 

31. James v. 6. ' 

32. Compare Rev. i. 13—16 with ii. 1, 8, 12, 18; 
iii. 1. 

33. Rev. i. 7. 

34. At Joppa. He had gone there from Lydda at 
the request of the disciples, who were at Joppa. 

35. Ezek, xxviii. 13. 

36. Elisha prophesied to Hazael (2 Kings viii. 12). 

37. Acts xiii, 1. Barnabas, Simeon, Lucius, and 





Manaen. 
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NOTES. 


THE BARREN FIG-TREE (Luke xiii. 6—9). 


CERTAIN man had a fig-tree planted in 
his vineyard; and he came and sought fruit 
thereon, and found none.” A slaughter 
of some Galileans by Pilate had just 
been reported to our Lord, and He 
asks those who brought the news to Him, “ Suppose 
ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the 
Galileans, because they suffered such things?” He 
answers the question for them, teaching them a 
solemn lesson at the same time, if only they would 
learn it: “I tell you, Nay; but except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” He then brings forward 
another instance of swift destruction overtaking 
many persons at once, to illustrate the same truth. 
If men are overtaken by destruction even when 
sacrificing to God in the Temple, and when they 
think themselves safe in the tower, let no one put 
off his repentance, “for except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” 

Having given this warning to those who stood 
around Him, He proceeds in this parable of the 
barren fig-tree to declare the future judgment hang- 
ing over the Jews. We have here pointed out to us 
the long-suffering and severity of God. We may 
take the vineyard to mean the world. In the midst 
of it the Jewish people were set as a favoured plant, 
in order that they should bring forth much fruit to 
the glory of God. Of course it was good fruit that 
was sought for, and of this kind none was found, 
though bad fruit might have been seen growing in 
abundance on the Jewish fig-tree. God had sent 
His prophets at various times and in divers manners 
to charge His people with neglect of their duties and 
failure in the object for which they had been specially 
selected, and now the charge is repeated against 
them by Him who came to fulfil all things, 

« Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig-tree, and find none.” What we are to understand 
by “these three years” is difficult to say, nor does 
it very much signify, if we bear in mind that in 
explaining the parables we should remember that 








the comparison or similitude is generally to be found 
only in the principal parts or scope, the minor parts 
being intended merely as the drapery, or filling up of 
the picture. And this is certainly one of the minor 
points here; the chief being that a fig-tree was 
planted in a vineyard, that fruit was sought for on 
it, that none was found, that a command went forth 
to cut it down, and that it was spared for a while. 
“Cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground?” He 
who is now seeking fruit on this tree, and who finds 
none, says, Why does it not only bear no fruit, but | 
hinder the land from bearing any, by occupying the | 
place of a better tree? It is itself sterile, and so by | 





sucking up the nurture from the land all round it, it 
makes the soil barren. Why then should it stand? 
It is not good itself, and by its very presence it 
injures other trees which probably would render a 
valuable return. What @ true picture of the Jewish 
Church! It did not bring forth the fruit of 
righteousness, and through it the name of God was 
blasphemed among the Gentiles. It shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men, for it was charged 
against those who were the leaders of religious 
opinion in Christ’s day by Him, “ Ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering 
to go in.” . 

* Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shalt dig about 
ut, and dung it.’ The dresser of the vineyard who 
thus pleads with the owner of it is clearly the Son 
Himself, the great Intercessor for men. The Vine- 
dresser is heard, for not until forty years after our 
Lord’s ascension did the armies of Rome come to 
take vengeance on the Jewish people—the efforts 
that had been made to awaken them to a sense of 
their danger and impending ruin having proved of 
no avail. If they had only taken advantage of 
what had been done for them by apostles and 
martyrs, they would have remained standing; but 
their season of probation passed away, and at the 
end they were cut off. What pathos is there in the 
Saviour’s lamentation over the doomed city, as He 
saw clearly the sins of which it had already been 
and would again be guilty! “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen ga- 
thereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” (Matt. xxiii. 37.) 

This parable, though directly addressed to the 
Jews, is of universal application; for as Israel was 
a representative of all and each who in after times 
should be elected out of the world to the privilege of 
a nearer knowledge of God, therefore a warning is 
here for the Gentile Church, and for each particular 
soul, What befell the Jewish Church and nation 
will assuredly befall those who are not merely un- 
profitable in themselves, but who by their bad 
examples are stumbling-blocks to others in the way 
of their attainment of salvation. The great Inter- 
cessor pleads for all such, not indeed that they may 
go unpunished in their sins, but that another oppor- 
tunity may be offered to them if haply they will 
take advantage of it, and turn from the evil of their 
ways, repent and live. But if men will not hear, 
and obstinately refuse to listen, nought remains but 
to carry out the sentence in each case—“ Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground ?” 
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(Drawn by J. D. Watson.) 
“‘T mused and dreamed, and filled my lap with flowers”—p. 146. 
GWENDOLINE DYING A.D. 50. 
Mn. I go hence.? and earth so fair around me, | Dear woods and vales, where I so oft have wandered, 
The blue sky smiling o’er the sun-flecked sea, Sweet sunny. meadows that my feet have trod, 
Never again along your paths familiar, 
Shall they press joyously the flower-bright sod. 


379 


While round the coast, in pearls of happy laughter, 
Break the great waves that seem so glad and free. 
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Now in long lanes I know the wild rose blossoms, 
Sweetest of flowers—and all around are heard, 
Through the thick groves incessant songs repeating, 

The cuckoo, throstle, and the wild blackbird. 


Never a cloud comes o’er the broad blue heavens, 
All day the still earth lies in sunshine fair ; 

And the light winds roving the blossomed bowers, 
Breathe honied sweetness through the balmy air. 


A moon ago it was the sweet May weather, 
On a green bank I sat, the runlet tinkled by ; 

I mused and dreamed, and filled my lap with flowers, 
Primrose and violet and the sweet may’s-eye. 


Life seemed so long, so sweet and so exhaustless, 
Little thought I of Death, or deemed him far away; 

But now—what creeping faintness seizes on me, 
What fatal languor folds me night and day ? 


Must I go hence? The way so dark before me, 
Is there firm foothold in that fearful gloom ? 

Or must I sink through darkness ever deepening, 
Down, down to dreary realms beneath the tomb ? 


Oh, if some hand, warm in my grasp, and loving, 
Would gently guide me in the dim unknown ; 
Some friendly voice in speech familiar whisper, 
* All, all is well, thou art not left alone.” 


Or did some shore, bright through the darkness 
gleaming, 
Meet my strained eyes, and seem to bid me come, 
I might plunge through the shadows intervening, 
Hoping to find beyond a fairer home. 


But no kind voice or vision comes unto me, 
Only Death speaks impatient day by day, 
“Come,” he saith, “come,” and louder still I hear 
him, 
Sternly, “ Come, come! thou must no more delay.” 


Must I go henee? [I hear the night-wind blowing, 
There is no star in all the murky sky, 
And ah! no light, no light where I am going, 
Thick darkness all! How hard it is to die! 
GWENDOLINE DYING A.D. 1850. 
Stow ty the day declines 
The strong light fades on high, 
And rosy clouds float up from the west 
All over the evening sky— 
It is my sunset too, 
The hour when I must die. 


Oh, mother—mother, come, 
And kneel beside my bed; 

Take me once more in your arms, mother, 
And let this weary head 

Droop to its rest, on your loving breast, 
Till the last farewell is said, 









—_—_—_——_ 


But shut the casement first, mother, 
For the dewy evening air 

Steals in all laden with scent of flowers, 
Sweeter than I can bear; 

And the roses nod and peep within, 
And the jasmine taps the pane ; 

They seem to whisper and beckon all, 
“Come back to life again.” 


I have loved the green earth so, 
With its happy birds and flowers ; 

I have had such deep delight 
In the long, long summer hours, 

That I cannot die while she calls me back, 
With the breath of her jasmine bowers, 


So shut the casement close, 
I have bid the world good-bye, 

I have looked my last on its hills and fields, 
My last on its sea and sky ; 

I will look no more, O mother dear, 
Henceforth until I die. 


Still I hear the far-off surge, 
And that is well—let it be— 
For all other beautiful sights and sounds 
I shall hear again and see ; 
But never the march of the grand wild waves, 
That sing so loud and free— 
Never again, for in earth made new 
There shall be no more sea. 


And sing to me, dearest mother! 
Sing to me soft and low, 
While I wait for him who must surely come, 
Although he comes se slow, 
Not of the strife—it is o’er ; 
Nor sin—it is all forgiven ; 
Nor Death—its bitterness too is past ; 
Sing to me now of heaven— 


Jerusalem the golden ! 
Where I shall shortly be, 

The joyous city of love and light 
Which soon these eyes shall see, 
And Him who died to bring me there, 

And waits to welcome me. 


There is a light that gleams 
Athwart the dreary tomb ; 


There is a Hand stretched out 


To guide me through the gloom, 
Safe to the many mansions fair 
Where He has made me room. 


*Tis growing darker now, mother! 
And fainter too am I; 

T had not thought to see again 
A star in yonder sky; 

How hushed and still is the night, mother! 
But the sea sounds loud and nigh. 
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Still let your voice go up, mother! 
In soft and holy song, 

Sing to me of the happy home 
Where all the blest ones threng— 

O Paradise! O Paradise! 

I shall be there ere long. 








And it may be when Death shall come, 
T shall not know ’tis he, 

But your voice will melt into angels’ songs, 
And the roar of the great deep sea 

Into sounds of the harpers harping 


On the shores of Eternity. A. E. A, 








TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 
** The sun, dear, the sun, dear, 
Had a voice in his every ray, 
To tell thee, dear, to tell thee, dear, 
Who was waiting for thee that day.” 


iN old man lay wrapped in shawls on a 
I sofa facing the pianoforte, and watching 
the singer. An old man any one would 
have called him, for habitual ill-health, 
trouble, and wearing disease had given 
him an appearance of age far greater than his years 
really numbered, and he looked more like the grand- 
father than the father of the young girl at the piano. 

She, Pearl Grant, was singing away with her 
sweet, fresh voice, as if the exuberance of youth, 
health, and happiness demanded it; and no wonder 
that the old man on the sofa loved to watch her, for 
there was the beau ideal of youth and freshness about 
her every look and movement, which does old eyes 
good to look upon, and safely we may call Robert 
Grant “old,” for surely do the corroding finger- 
marks of hard trial and bitter sorrow leave deeper 
traces upon the mind and frame than the wear of 
years, 

“Sing one of the real old Scotch songs, lassie,” 
he said; “ you know my favourites.” 

Then in a few minutes the sweet voice began the 
song—‘ Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” 

“She does not sing this well,” said her father to 
himself. “Ah, she is too young to feel this old 
ballad, her whole treasure is her future; it is only to 
the old that the past is—is dreamland.” 

“ Mr. M‘Leod!” 

The singer broke off in the middle of her song, 
and sprang to her feet as Alec M‘Leod entered the 
tom. His greeting to her was simply polite— 
nothing more—and then he turned to her father, 
who, with a fair show of welcome, said he was glad 
to see him. 

‘Much welcome was never expected in Dunkeith 
from Mr. Grant. The little world about him knew 
him to be a kindly-disposed although not a sociable 
man. He would greet a friend kindly when he saw 








Alec M‘Leod, with his hand on the bell of the hall 
door, had experienced that feeling, “I wish I had 
not come,” a sort of feeling which always takes a 
more forcible hold of one at the moment of reaching 
the door than at any other time, when anything un- 
usual is going to happen. He knew that Pearl was 
right in what she had said that morning on the road 
home from Barker’s Park, and he had at the same 
time an unpleasant instinct that things would go badly 
with him; he had a conseiousness that Mr. Grant 


‘considered both Pearl and himself “ young.” More- 


over, his income was a mean affair, and a stumbling- 
block, and would not bear unfriendly inspection; and 
then, finally, Mr. Grant had not stood hand-in-hand 
with his love in the morning freshness, amongst the 
new-fallen snow and the song of the robins, as he 
and Pearl had stood, breaking away with the 
strength of their fresh young loves all bars and 
barriers of the future which kept them apart. It 
was just as likely as not that Mr. Grant would look 
coldly on love’s young dream. 

“Tt is a bitterly cold night,” began Alec; “there is 
a biting north wind which seems to cut you in half.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Grant, “the north wind is 
always terrible here. I am sorry for any one who is 
obliged to go out to-night.” 

This was alarming, and Alec turned to Pearl, who 
was closing the piano, and said, “ Please sing some- 
thing.” 

“ Oh yes, I always like to sing,” said Pearl, turn- 
ing over the leaves of her music-book. 

Her father lay back on his cushions with his eyes 
half closed, but for all that those quick, restless 
eyes saw everything that passed. Pearl had one 
or two devoted admirers in the village, and, half 
children as he regarded them, all their proceedings 
amused the old man immensely. This young fel- 
low was one of them, and Mr. Grant rather won- 
dered what he had come for, and then Pearl’s voice 
again began to sing—‘ We sat by the river, you 
and I.” 

There was a little tremor, but infinite tenderness 


him, but never ask for his company. This folks set in the way she breathed rather than sang the words 
down to his infirmities; and they were right, for | “ our youth’s golden dream.” The old man heard it 


there are many kinds of infirmities. 


and wondered at her; the young man heard it, and 
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adored her. And Pearl brought her song to a close | flickering of the fire, and then he looked at the pale- 


to a silent audience. 

“ Papa—Alec,” she said, “ please say something, if 
it is only, "Thank you. Who is that by?’” 

“I do not care who wrote it,” said Alec; ‘I have 
no sympathy with the gentleman who felt that ‘ our 
youth’s golden dream might fade.” He should have 
jumped up from sitting by the river, and taken steps, 
there and then, to ensure the continuance of his 
golden dream.” 

Alec was venturing into the land of difficulty, 
which lay like rocks ahead before them, and some- 
what tremblingly Pearl changed the subject. ‘Alec, 
when is the new minister, Mr. Tempest, coming ?” 

“In a week or ten days, I believe. They say he 
is avery nice fellow, and for all your sakes I hope 
he is, society here being so limited, you are very 
dependent on one another.” 

“T heard from Bella Irving the other day,” con- 
tinued Pearl, “and she had just met Mr. Tempest, 
and she says, ‘I am sure that Mr. Tempest will be 
greatly liked in Dunkeith; he is very clever and 
bright, and such a fine, honest sort of fellow. I am 
quite certain that he and Vivien M‘Leod would just 
suit one another.’ ” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Alec, adding, “ Please, Pearl, 
do not say that to Vivien; it really is a strange 
thing, but every one in the place seems to have 
taken up this same notion, and poor Vivien hears 
this wherever she goes, and she says she never 
was so prejudiced against any one in her life, and 
that she is quite determined to dislike this Mr, 
Tempest.” 

Mr. Grant was lying back on his cushions, and 
movelessly watching the two before him, and listen- 
ing to every word that was said, and they felt that 
he was doing so, and the business that Alec had 
come on did not proceed. 

And then they had tea, and whilst Pearl was 
superintending matters at the tea-table, Alec started 
a few different subjects of conversation, which fell to 
the ground, necessitating much agony on his part to 
think of something else to say. 

Tea came to an end, and things were to Alec, if 
possible, a little further from the desired point than 
they had been; the only satisfactions that he had 
been able to obtain were several expressive looks at 
Pearl on the other ‘side of the table, and one hand- 
squeeze under the table, and whilst the tea-things 
were being carried away, he whispered, “ Pearl, go 
away, and leave me alone with him, and wish me 
through it without being attacked with St. Vitus’ 
dance.” 

And then Pearl announced that she was going 
to get some work, went away and left them alone, 
and a silence fell over the room and through the 
house that was terrible and deep. Alec listened to 
the faint tickings of a clock that was under a 
glass shade on the mantelpiece, and he watched the 





faced invalid lying on the sofa, and watching him 
with his large grey eyes, and then, feeling that there 
was a whizzing in his ears and a general jumbling 
together of the furniture of the room, Alec sprang 
to his feet, and taking hold of the back of a chair, 
said, “Mr. Grant, I do not know what you will say, 
but I want to marry Pearl.” 

« What !” 

T love Pearl very dearly, and she loves me, and 
we thought it better to tell you at once.” 

“Very thoughtful of you, I am sure,” said the 
invalid, sitting upright on the sofa and looking 
straight at Alec M‘Leod. “If you asked me what 
I should say—I should say you were out of your 
mind,” 

“TI am not out of my mind, and I ask you very 
seriously to listen to what I say, Mr. Grant. I 
know that very probably you have much higher 
views for Pearl, and that you justly think that. 
she might aspire to anything. I admit all this, 
and at the same time I ask you to give consent 
to an engagement between her and me. [f can 
wait, and in the meantime prove myself worthy of 
her.” 

“TI am very sorry for this, Alec,” said Mr. Grant; 
“but you must know that what you ask is impos- 
sible. What have you to marryon? In my time it 
was not the custom for men to speak until they had 
the wherewith to marry; but perhaps you thought 
that I should provide the means.” 

“If you think that the idea of Pearl’s having 
money has anything to do with my affection, you are 
mistaken,” said Alec, somewhat coolly. ‘‘ You surely 
have known me long enough to have no doubt of my 
honesty! But I say you should not allow a question 
of money to stand between me and Pearl; if she is 
to have money, let it be used to aid her happiness. 
Do you not know what it is to love so dearly that 
you cannot be happy apart ?” 

“T have said that it is impossible. Pearl is too 
young to think of marriage, or even of an engage- 
ment. Your ideas on the subject, too, are very wild 
and unsatisfactory.” 

“Do not say no so hastily. Give us one more 
chance. Remember that what you say so hastily is 
no lizht matter to us; our happiness is in your 
hands,” 

“Say no more, Alec M‘Leod; I am deeply sorry 
for this. I need not tell you how highly I like and 
respect your family. Your mother is an old friend 
of my family, and you I have always liked since you 
were born, in spite of the care and trouble that you 
have been to your mother, and in spite of your idle- 
ness and unprofitable waste of time, for I know that 
under it all there is sound goodness’ and honesty, 
which in time will shape you into an upright man; 
but in the meantime your character is so unstable, 
so uncertain, that even were my daughter older than 
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she is, I could not risk her happiness by allowing 
her to enter into an engagement with you.” 

Alec rose to his feet. ‘Mr. Grant,” he said, “I 
came to you to-night because I wished to be upright 
and honourable, and now I tell you that I will never 
give up Pearl;” and he hastily went out of the room. 
There was an insupportable silence all through the 
house; and feeling that the world, life, and time 
were all a failure and out of tune, he went away into 
the wind and the dark. 

* * * * * * 

Two visitors came to Braeside Cottage the next 
morning; the first was Miss Pamela M‘Laine, 
daughter of the factor of Dunkeith. 

Now Miss Pamela M‘Laine was neither young nor 
beautiful, and although we do not go so far as to say 
she considered herself to be both, she unfortunately 
did not know for certain that she was neither. 

The object of the morning call was a gossip with 
Mrs. and Miss M‘Leod on the subject of the new 
minister, as well as some talk about the clever Mr. 
Lawson. 

“Mr. Lawson has the gift of real genius,” ob- 
served Miss M‘Laine; “he speaks magnificently, 
and the people are just daft about him. I am sure 
the new minister will have a bad chance when he 
comes ; the people will be always comparing him to 
Mr. Lawson.” 

“But, Pamela,” observed the widow, ‘“‘we were 
away when Mr. Tempest came here to preach, but I 
remember that you told us he was just a wonderful 
preacher.” 

“ Well, he is clever; but what chance has clever- 
ness against real genius? That reminds me, Vivien, 
the whole place has it that you are to fall in love 
with Mr. Tempest.”’ 

“Indeed, I hope Vivien has something better to 
employ her time with,’ said Mrs. M‘Leod, indig- 
nantly. 

* Well, Mrs. M‘Leod, what will you have?” said 
Miss M‘Laine; “we girls cannot help the men 
falling in love with us.” 

There was a weakness in Miss M‘Laine’s brain, 
and whether it was caused by a paucity of admirers 
is impossible to say; at any rate, a violent reaction 
had set in in the opposite direction, and it was 
her proud boast to be for ever airing her long list 
ef victims, to which number a fresh name was con- 
stantly added. Where all these victims had been 
collected was impossible to say, an eligible bachelor 
being a rara avis in the neighbourhood of Dunkeith, 
and already she was thinking of Hugh Tempest as a 
possible victim. : 

“It is sure to come about,” she added; “and I 
know that he said to a friend of ours that he was 
curious to see Miss M‘Leod, as he had heard so 
much about her.” 





‘I wish that people would not be so absurd,” said 
Vivien. ‘I never fall in love, and I never care for 
the people that everybody cares for and praises. I 
think my friends might show their friendliness in 
a better way than in all this silly talk about two 
people who never set eyes on one another.” . 

The door opened a very small piece, and a bright 
pink and white face appeared, and said, “Good 
morning, everybody ; I am coming in in a moment, 
but first I want to speak to Vivien. Come, Vivien.” 

And Vivien ran out of the room to her, for Pearl 
was a friend much more after her heart than Pamela 
M‘Laine. They went up-stairs to Vivien’s room, at 
the top of the house, and then Pearl said, “‘ Where 
is Alec?” 

“TI cannot say,” said Vivien; “Ido not even 
know whether he is up yet. At any rate, we have 
seen nothing of him.” 

“ Has he told you about last night ?” 

“No; he has told me nothing. I suppose brothers 
and sisters never do.” 

“Hasn’t he really? Why, he went to papa, and 
spoke about me, and everything went wrong; but 
this morning papa told me that he wished to see 
him again, so I came to tell him so. Where is 
he?” 

Then Vivien descended a flight of stairs, whilst 
Pearl sat on the top step, and watched her tap at 
the door. 

At first there was no answer, but a second tap 
produced an extraordinary sort of growl, which 
Vivien translated into a desire to know who was 
without, and she answered, “It is I, Vivien. Pearl 
is here.” 

In a surprisingly short time after this Alec, with a 
half-smoked cigarette in his hand, appeared. 

“Pearl is here!” and following the direction of 
Vivien’s eyes, Alec saw her sitting on the top step 
of the stairs, and the cigarette was flung anywhere, 
whilst he rushed up three stairs at a time; and as 
he went, Vivien entered the room and lifted the 
discarded cigarette from the dressing-table, where it 
was amusing itself on the white toilet cover. 

When Vivien came back Alec was saying, “ Then, 
Pearl, you will promise to wait here till I return, and 
then I will take you home.” , : 

“I promise,’ said Pearl; and then he passed 
Vivien in the most unceremonious way, and a few 
minutes afterwards they heard the door slam after 
him as he went eagerly on his way. “I never saw 
such a change,” said Vivien, laughingly. “You 
lovers are strange people; the yery word ‘ Pearl’ 
metamorphosed him in a moment.” 

And the two girls sat on the top step of the stairs, 
waiting and wondering, and forgetting all about 
Miss M‘Laine. 

(To be continued.) 
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GLIMPSES OF GOD’S DEALINGS WITH US. 


BY THE REV. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 





“There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.”—Isa, Ivii. 21. 


ry €: Ti is not too much to say that, very often, | consoled themselves with the belief that the gods 
= within the compass even of one of our | took first to themselves those whom they loved 
artificial divisions of the Bible into| best. David was puzzled with the dark problem 
chapters, there is laid up a store of com- | how it was that the wicked came into no trouble 
fort in the way of explanation of God’s | like the righteous. It was too hard for him, when 
dealings with us; nay, more, there is | he sought to understand it, until—mark this well— 
frequently a symmetry, a perfection, | until he went into the sanctuary of God. Until he 
and a completeness, even in the course of one short | looked with a spiritual eye at these matters, they 
chapter, that really remove all artificiality from | were dark to him, they were “ too painful for him,” 
the arrangement. Such is eminently the case | because they can only be spiritually discerned, 
with the chapter with which the text quoted above | Looking with the natural eye, all seemed dark, 
forms the conclusion. seemed (that most awful thing to say) unfair at 
That verse is only one of several points touched | the hand of Omnipotence. He looked by the light 
on in the chapter, about which it is most important | of the sanctuary—looked, that is, by the help of 
wo should be well informed. They are questions such revelation as God had then seen fit to make 
which continually force themselves in upon us, not | of His dealings, and a satisfactory reply was 
only in our religious, but also in our social capa-| given to the agonised demand which he, like 
cities. We grasp at every spark of light thrown | Abraham pleading for Sodom, was ready to send 
upon them in| Scripture, like children after material | forth, ‘‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
light. There needs, therefore, no excuse for dwell- | right?” 
ing on such of them as are contained in this par-| We have all of us had to solve this problem at 
ticular chapter. They are all “ glimpses of God’s | Some time or another. To some of us, life seems 
dealings with us,” and they all, as it were, lead up | only a series of such problems. Some, moreover, 
to the actual words of this verse as their climax | go, like David, to God’s Word, or to God’s house 
and conclusion. | on the quiet Sunday, for the very purpose David 
1. First of all there is brought before us in the | went into God’s sanctuary—to have these problems 
opening clauses of the chapter something which | solved; to realise a counteracting influence to the 
is analogous, in God’s spiritual world, to what | worry and disappointment, and sometimes sorrow, 
we may call the mystery of waste in His domain | that chequers their existence in that world out- 
of Nature. It is a mystery to think that in one | side, and makes the Bible-reading, or the Sunday 
part of the world there is being wasted that | gathering in God’s house, very sun-rays in the 
which would save our poor populations from starv- | gloom. 
ing; nay that, on a smaller scale, many a great| Keep to the actual idea of the verse in question, 
house wastes enough to maintain a necessitous | though it would bear expansion so as to include 
family. all troubles; keep, however, to its original one, 
The corn crop again, withered before it is sprung | the cruellest and commonest of all. It is said—we 
up; the war that comes and blights a country like | pause not now to inquire whether truly or not— 
the flight of locusts in the East; the epidemic | that this beautiful requiem-like opening was sug- 
that smites down its thousands as the hosts of| gested by the death of good Hezekiah. Amid the 
Sennacherib—all these are strange problems which | depravity of that long line of kings, the removal 
it is the interesi of civilisation and political economy | of one who came even so near to the standard of 
to solve. goodness seemed the dark mystery it always 
Of a kindred nature, so to say, in the domain | seems to us, when a good man goes from our 
of spiritual matters, is that seeming waste of | midst. We all of us have our little “In Memo- 
goodness, so pathetically set forth in the opening | riams;” and their moral is written in the context 
clauses of the chapter, “The righteous perisheth, | of the verse just quoted. Do we ask why the 
and no man layeth it to heart: and merciful men | parent was taken when a parent’s help was most 
are taken away, none considering that the righteous | neededP Do we repine that our child was removed 
is taken away from the evil to come.” This truth | in the hour of ripest promise, that our friend was 
has crystallised into proverbs in our common | removed when most we needed a friend? Let us 
speech. “Ah,” we moralise over the grave of some | read that verse in reference to such: “He shall 
promising one, who seems to us prematurely cut off, | enter into peace. They shall rest in their beds, each 
“the best are ever taken first.” Even the pagans | one walking in his uprightness.” How wonderfully 
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(like all great men who’ live, as it were, before 
their time) does Isaiah here almost quote the 
Apocalypse: “Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord. They rest from their labours; and 
their works do follow them;” or those words of 
the wise man: “The souls of the righteous are 
in the hands of God, and there shall no torment 
touch them. In the sight of the unwise they 
seem to die, but they are in peace.” Nay, does 
he not forestall Ken’s own beautiful idea that we 
should “dread the grave as little as our bed?” or 
the Christian motto, which has transferred itself 
again to common speech, often forming our only 
solace under bereavement, that those we have lost 
are “ better off P” 

The simple solution to the problem which seems 
go hard to us, why the good are taken out of the | 
world, when the world wants them so badly, is 
brought about by our merely looking at the matter | 
from an unselfish instead of a selfish point of view, 
as it affects those who are taken rather than us who | 
are left. The heathen lamented his dead. The. 
Christian sheds his “natural tears,” but not for 
himself, nor for them. It was in God’s sanctuary 
and nowhere else, that he learnt to say they are 
“better off.” 

2. But then does the chapter teach us that, 
existence is an infliction—a burden to be borne and 
shuffled off as soon as possible? This, we feel, 
would be stoicism, not religion; not the blessed 
Gospel of Jesus, which tells us what a priceless 
boon is life when rightly used. 

Had Isaiah, the far-seeing prophet, only grasped 
so much of Divine truth as to see that death is, or 
may be, a blessing; and did he misread that truth 
so far as to imagine that, therefore, life, as the 
reverse of death, must be a curse ? 

Read, as the answer to this question (which is 
a commoner one than it ought to be), verse fifteen 
of this same chapter. ; 


leaping over the parenthetical matter in verses 
3—14, the prophet says, “Thus saith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” 

Now here are two great facts revealed, which 
seem to us mere ABC matters, but which are 
veritable revelations of the sanctuary, solutions 
attainable nowhere but in Holy Scripture, of the 
else unsolved riddle of human life, Ist. It is 
life that determines death and makes it the hoon 
we said it might be made. 2nd. It is moral 


goodness, not intellectual greatness, or material 

culture of any kind that thus characterises life. 
Looked at from the standpoint of paganism, we 

can cee that these are thorough revelations. 


There 


was nothing but the faint oft-stifled whisper of 
conscience to tell the heathen that life affected 
death. ‘There was very much to lead him to 
believe that intellectual greatness and worldly im- 
portance would be the influential matters to tell 
on his future destinies, supposing there to be a 
hereafter. 

And is there not even now amongst us a prac- 
tical paganism which the law and the prophets, 
ay, and the Gospel itself have not lived down P 
Let us think of many of the men we are in the 





Passing back from death to | 
the darker, yes, almost darker mystery of life, and | 


habit of meeting. Nay, look at many of the acts 
we have done during some short space of time, and 
do they at all bear on them the stamp of the great 
,cardinal truth of Christianity, that life affects 
‘death ? Calculate the amount of time and thought 
We have given—perhaps been forced to give—to 
intellectual, mental work, and to the acquisition of 
material resources. Contrast with them the poor 
little fragments of time we have given—again it 
,mnay be we have been able to give—to God and to 
thoughts about our souls, the far-between paren- 
‘theses of prayer, the cursory self-examination, the 
scanty forecastings of our heavenly conversation. 

Put side by side with this the cottage-life of 
Christ, the simple existence of an old disciple. 
Yes, times have changed, we know, but God’s 
scheme has not changed. If He dwelt with those 
humble men in their wanderings over Holy Land, 
He dwelt toowith that man who so much more 
nearly types our own times and positions, Saul, 
the disciple of Gamaliel, the dweller in the philo- 
-sophic city of Tarsus, rich in this world’s varied 
gifts, yet content to become poor for Christ’s sake. 

Yes, and we know them too, as well as we 
know unheavenly men amongst our acquaintances, 
or can put ‘our fingers on failures in our own 
endeavours. There are God’s saints abroad too. 
There are those with whom He does evidently 
thus dwell, men and women of humble, contrite 
hearts, who do in their degree reproduce Christ’s 
life; and these are the ones who make the happy 
deaths we have been speaking of, Nay, more, 
thank God, if we can note failures on our part, we 
can also read instances in our innermost histories 
which tell us God does not fail us. His Spirit still 
strives. One is almost quoting the old prophet 
| who speaks of God “contending.” He does con- 
tend with all of us. All of us have heard—ay, 
almost as plainly as Saul—the voice of Jesus 
calling out and asking why we persecute Him: 
why, by living far off from Him, we crucify the Son 
of God afresh, and put Him to an open shame P 

3. To a very large extent, the fact that we do so 
is the very cause of that disquiet which makes us 
rail at life, while we equally, and with strange 
inconsistency, rail at death too for putting an end 
to life. If the solution of the two former questions 





as to life and death stand good, if we can realise 
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‘ to the extent of making it our rule of action that 
a religious, God-fearing, Christ-like life alone is 
a happy life, and alone leads te a happy death, 
then the truth of the text stands as a corollary, 
“There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” 

Dwell for one moment on any of the deeper 
sources of disquiet, on the score either of death 
or life, of which we have been at any time con- 
scious. We say the deeper sources of disquiet, 
because the ordinary wear and tear of life so 
easily explains itself in the way of a healthy 
probation. Take, for instance, the death of the 
good, and our own conscious unlikeness to them. 
That is a far more frequent source of disquiet 
than perhaps we always care to confess—the con- 
trast forced in upon us in this respect. Is it not 
purely and thoroughly our own “ wickedness,” our 
own unholiness, our own unlikeness to Christ, 
that makes us for a moment doubt reunion, 
or distrust sympathy on God’s part, or on 
the part of those who have gone ee us to 
God ? 

I point not now to gross vice, or studied un- 
holiness: these palpably carry their own stigma 
with them, and make the evil-doer eminently 
unhappy, unpeaceful. But take the little ripples 
that make fluctuations in our else peaceful his- 
tories; take the lingering dread of death, the 
clinging distaste of life. Look at these still side 
by side with the Nazareth-life and the Calvary- 
death: and is it not still true that unlikeness to 
Christ alone explains the unhappiness, positive 
or comparative, of our life? 





Now surely there is a connection between all 
these facts, which is somewhat remarkable, rudi- 
mentary as we may deem the separate facts them. 
selves. We can none of us say they are foreign 
matters to us. They are matters we must all 
think of, if we think at all—the happy death of 
the righteous, the often troubled, but still happy 
life of the righteous, the always troubled and 
never happy life of the wicked; the first like the 
great ocean, the second like the sea with ripples, 
which only dimple it into beauty; but the last 
“like the troubled sea, which cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt.” Oh! how true that 
simile is—cannot rest. The happy dead rest: 
they are in the hand of God. The troubled 
righteous rest. They are going on, with Him 
as their guide, with Christ as their chart and 
compass, to the same bright haven where they 
would be. It is only the wicked who cannot 
rest: the waters of whose life cast up only mire 
and dirt. Yes, it is a consummate picture, and 
surely there is much in it for all of us to think 
over. Let us muse over it, and pray to Him 
whose sympathy it assures us of, that we may 
realise by His grace all its brighter, none of its 
darker lines; that passing, if we have to pass, 
from the troubled, restless life of the wicked, we 
may come, by His grace, to the smooth water 
of a holy life; and so over the troublesome 
waves of this world, go on to the glassy ocean 
itself, to life in His presence—life where 
there is no death, no curse, “ where the wicked 
— from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” 











THE THREE HOMES. 


BY F. T. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GLENULLIN’S FALL. 
i77/HERE was but one friend 
“x to whom Lord Glenullin 
thought of confiding his 
troubles, and that was 
Martin Allerby, to whom 
he could always look for 
‘a kindness and sympathy. He 
naturally shrank from be- 







his elder relatives or friends, and 
though he felt sure that Sir Henry 


L. 





traying his own disgrace to any of 


HOPE. 


him in reply the only proper advice—namely, to 
make a frank and full disclosure of all the cir- 
cumstances to his father, and throw himself 
unreservedly on his protection and forgive- 
ness. 

That this would be Martin’s advice Lord Glen- 
ullin had anticipated, and he tried hard to persuade 
himself to adopt it. He felt that if Lord Don- 
nerill would but relax the severity of his tone and 
manner towards him—if he would but show even 
a momentary glimpse of his old indulgent fondness 
and admiration, or at least of the uncontrolled 
affection in which it had had its root—it would 


Allerby, who was his godfather, would | then be easy to confess all, and to find in his 
gladly have helped him, by advice | father his natural and his truest friend. 
and counsel, yet he could not sum-| Lord Donnerill was painfully aware that he had 


But 


mon up the courage to appeal to him with a|always spoiled Glenullin, and that the boy’s 


complete avowal of his sinful conduct. 


Accord- | present faults had been fostered, if they had not 
ingly he wrote to Martin, and received from | been originated, by this error in his training. The 
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“Take me once more in your arms, mother, 
And let this weary head 
Droop to its rest, on your loving breast, 
Till the last farewell is said”—p. 146. 
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consciousness of this led to the reaction which 
caused him to adopt his present stern and angry 
demeanour, and then it became doubly hard for 
his son to bend his own haughty and violent nature 
into due submission. Rare indeed: are the in- 
stances in which a spoiled child grows up to be. 
dutiful and obedient, or even to yield to his 
parents any average amount of filial respect and 
love. 

Still, to confess and to amend was so clearly the 
only thing to be done, that at last Lord Glenullin 
gulped down his rebellious pride, and went to the 
Earl’s room, with the full intention of acknow- 
ledging the worst parts of his past career, and 
appealing to his father’s aid and compassion | 
But opportunities to escape the consequences of 
ill-doing are not always granted at the moment 
we desire; and God very often punishes old 
offences with new temptations and possibilities of 
wrong. 

With a trembling hand Glenullin knocked at the 
door, but no answer came, and trying the handle’ 
he found that it was locked, while through one of 
the hall windows, which commanded a wide wiew 
over the grounds of the castle, he saw his father 
riding away in the distance. 

He walked slowly back towards his own room, 
and on the way meeting the butler in the hall, he | 
asked him when Lord Donnerill would return. 

“IT don’t know, my Lord,” said the man; “his 
Lordship started off in a very great hurry, because 
there’s been an accident on the railroad, and he 
was wanted, as one of the magistrates, to look after 
things. I should think that he won’t be back for 
some time.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Lord Glenullin, carelessly, ' 
as the butler retired. But what had come over} 
him? a sudden thought seemed to have struck | 
him. He stopped nervously, wavered a moment, | 
and then, instead of returning to his room, he 
hurried through the conservatory into the garden. | 
In a few minutes he again returned with hesitat- | 
ing steps and with nervous, restless glances looked 
anxiously about him. No one was in sight, not a 
sound was to be heard in the splendid hall, or 
through any of the sumptuously furnished rooms 
which opened into it, except the measured musical 
throbbing of the great hall clock. He stayed for a| 
moment, breathlessly silent, watching and listen- 
ing, and then flushing up to the very roots of his 
hair, he stole out again through the conservatory 
with noiseless footsteps. The whole of the great 
building lay in perfect silence, for the conservatory | 


| 
| 


| 


,and becoming stronger every moment. 


the day he used to lock the door, and take the key 
with him, thus saving himself the trouble of 
putting away any of his papers, with which he 
might have been occupied, or any money which he 
might have left lying about. In the’ extreme 
suddenness with which he happened to have been 


_ Summoned away on this occasion in consequence of 


the railway accident, Lord Donnerill, who was an 


_ extremely impulsive and careless man, had forgotten 


to shut the window of his library, or to take any 
other precaution to secure his money, which was 
lying in an unfastened cashbox. To do him justice, 


it was not often that he had been guilty of such 


remissness. 

Lord Glenullin, in passing by the window, had 
noticed that it was open, and now, cautiously and 
with much hesitation, he approached it, opened 
it a little wider, and laying his hand on the sill, 
lightly vaulted into the room. A guilty thought 
had gradually been seizing possession of his mind, 
In his 
stealthy, self-conscious movements, in his burning, 
agitated countenance, even a casual spectator 
might have deciphered the shameful temptation 
to which he had given place—a temptation which 


even a week ago he would have rejected with 


abhorrence and surprise—the temptation to seize 
this opportunity of ridding himself of his danger 
and difficulties. One ofthe crises had come to him 
which test the slow result of years; one of those 


crises in which the barriers of moral principle, 


weakened by long neglect and the incessant wear 
of constant sins, give way with one great burst, 
The sin of yielding to the headstrong temptation of 
a moment is not‘the momentary sin, but the sin, it 
may be, of a whole previous lifetime. 


“ A great sin,” said one of our old divines, “isa . 


course of iniquity abridged into a single act.” Ob 
if we but realised this awful truth, how careful we 
should be to strengthen every instinct and principle 
of good within us, so that we might stand un 
shaken at that crucial moment, when, if we fall, 


“ There cometh a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.” 


Many a criminal would have shuddered with 
horror, and every hair of his head would have 
stood on end, to be told beforehand of what he 
would live to do in a single year. But the 
moment of trial comes upon him, “terrible and 
with a tiger’s leap,” and unarmed, unnerved, un- 
prepared, unfortified, he falls an easy victim. 

Men read such scenes in books, and says 


opened on the most private part of the grounds. | “ Improbable—impossible;” ay, and perhaps live 
A large peacock was stalking about, and making to complete the same awful cycle themselves. 
the most of the winter sunshine. It was the only The scenes to which such criticism is applied are 
living thing to be seen. | generally the truest of all, and the ones taken 

Lord Glenullin knew his father’s habits well;' most directly from the life. He who reads these 
he knew that whenever he left this room during lines may possibly realise the same experience+ 
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not in the same form, for the temptation of one is 
not the temptation of another. But, alas! how 
easily things go wrong. Who is safe from any- 
thing? Even David and Peter fell unutterably. 
Be warned in time! 

A cashbox containing money and bank-notes 
was standing unlocked on the table; but Lord 
Glenullin scorned and was afraid to touch it. 
Such a theft seemed at once too dangerous and 
too shameful. The temptation never presented 
itself to him in so coarse, so broad and low a form. 
Another way seemed to him easier, less perilous, 
if possible a shade less infamous. A cheque-book 
lay on the writing-desk. Lord Glenullin well 
knew his father’s extreme and utter indifference in 
all money matters—an indifference which had done 
so much to reduce and embarrass his princely 
income. He knew that nothing was less likely 
than for Lord Donnerill, who often wrote a dozen | 
cheques in one day, to add up his bank account | 
with any accuracy, or to look at the coupons in | 
his private cheque-book. In fact, the latter he was 
clearly not in the habit of doing, 








for by no means | 





where they had been before, to steal to the window 
on tiptoe noiselessly and lower the frame, was the 
work of a moment. He again flunground him a 
penetrating glance, there was no reason for stealthi- 
ness and silence—he might have run, he might 
have shouted if he liked, for any observation it 
would have elicited. The peacock had been the 
only witness of his movements, yet he felt as if 
ten thousand eyes were gazing at him, and ten 
thousand voices whispering his shame. Like a 
guilty thing he glided across the garden and con- 
servatory, and scarcely began to breathe with 
more freedom when he reached the hall. Not 
a single eye had seen him, yet he felt as if the 
earth were made of glass; not a sound was to be 
heard but the throbbing clock and the quick, short 
breathing caused by his own guilty terror; but 
the beat of che pendulum seemed to have meaning 
in it, and his own breathing sounded to him like 
| the breathing of another. He could not shake off 
| this fearful hallucination. Then there was a little 
| click, which made him start violently; and imme- 
diately afterward the clock struck eleven. He 


unfrequently Glenullin observed coupons that had | remembered to have noticed that it was ten 
, minutes to eleven when he had crossed the hall be- 
| fore; but into these ten minutes had been crowded 


never been filled up at all. And was not his father’s 
money his—particularly when it was a sum which 
his father would never miss? Besides, could he not 
find some means or other of repaying it long 
before its absence could possibly be noticed? 


| a mortal life! 


Surely all that he intended to do was to borrow 


for a temporary emergency some of the money 
which would one day be his own. 


| moment,” 
It was in these | 


smooth tones that the cunning tempter glozed; | 
no language is so delicately eaphemistic, so subtly | 


plausible, as the language of temptation! 
Glenullin’s handwriting was extremely like his 
father’s; it was a large, haughty-looking style of 
writing, which had become traditional in the family, 
and of which they were rather proud. Lord Don- 
nerill in early days had himself taken some pains 
to get his son to acquire this style, and had suc- 


the history and the destiny, and the long agony of 
For in those ten minutes opened 
the full scarlet blossom which had been bour- 
geoning in secret for many years. “The error ofa 
says a Chinese proverb, “ the agony of a 
life.” 

The deed was done, and the boy vainly strove 
through the whole of that bitter day to suppress 
the tumult of agitation which shook his heart, and 


‘made the cold sweat stand upon his forehead, if, 


alas! even for a moment, he suffered himself to 
think of what he had done. It was not that he had 
any dread of detection. Against that fear he felt 


_tolerably secure, and it was this fancied security 


which had given such force tohis temptation. But 


ceeded, for it was a style which rather impressed ‘ the sense of security did not diminish the anguish 


| 


the imagination and was at the same time easy | of guilt, which overmastered his mind. Great 


toimitate. Often before now Glenullin had showed 


| 


crimes, it has been observed, have in them an awful 


to his father, in joke, signatures which he could | Power of moral illumination; they reveal to the 
not distinguish from his own, -_ his father had | soul with startling effect and solemnity the accumu- 


said, with an approving smile, 


“Yes, Howard, I | lated results of along growth in sin and irreligion. 


am glad to see that you have acquired the true | Under their influence the scales drop from men’s 


Donnerill hand.” ‘ 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and then the | 
die was cast. 
asteady hand, the boy took the cheque-book, tore 
@ cheque out of it, wrote an order for the sum 
Which he required to release him from his most 
pressing difficulties, and forged — no, not forged, 
for that was not the light in which the sin presented 
itself at that moment to his violated conscience— 
but wrote, signed, imitated on it his father’s name. 


| eyes, 


With burning cheek, yet with | 


To put back the pen and the cheque-book exactly | was absolutely irrevocable. 


and they see plainly. They are like the 
sudden flash which dispels the gloom upon the 
midnight traveller’s path, but dispels it only for a 
; moment, and only to reveal to him, with a tenfold 
intensity of horror, the rocks and precipices and 
pitfalls which surround his steps. And they 
burn as well as illumine ;—they burn up all the 
lies and plausibilities which gild over with their 
flimsy covering the deadly bait which is being 
| presented to thesoul. Yes, the deed was done, and 


‘ 
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Nothing which the wretched boy could do was 
sufficient to relieve him from the shadow which 
now dogged and haunted him. For him self- 
deception was over for ever; he could see himself 
now, and in his true colours. Men who have been 
subjected to a long series of hardships and miseries, 
have burst into tears when a mirror has revealed 
to them their own altered appearance. Such a 
mirror of truth was now being held up to Lord 
Glenullin’s eyes. He could no longer recognise 
in himself the gay and gifted boy, whom every one 
liked and whom most flattered, but a base creature, 
solitary in his sin, who had cut himself off from 
the friendship of the good, and was now even 
abandoned by the confederacy of the bad. Nor 
was there a single thought on which he now could 
dwell with satisfaction, except the one into which 
he finally settled with a gloomy desperation— 
namely, the thought that now at any rate he was 
free from the most serious of the many diffi- 
culties which menaced him, the tyranny of his own 
servant. But this thought only stood out into 
relief against a background so dark and hideous, 
that it neither afforded ease to his fears nor a lull 
to the stings of conscience ; and, in consequence, 
the restless uneasiness of his manner was so 
obvious and so unusual, that both Clark and 
Lord Donnerill observed it, without being at all 
able to divine the exact cause. They never dreamt 
that the sophistry of an ill-trained conscience and 
the impulse of an undisciplined self-indulgence 
could have blinded him into the commission of so 
deepashame. They could not imagine that that 
young boy was being crushed already under the 
gilded cloak of an hypocrisy, which strove, but 
failed, to conceal under his ordinary demeanour 
the fearful load of a guilty secret. 

Lord Glenullin was eager for the moment to come 
when he could get rid of the cheque, which was 
the proof of his crime, but by means of which he 
hoped to liberate himself from the man whom he 
had so recklessly employed as the confidant in his 
follies. But he did not dare to give it to him that 
day. He, waited till the morning, and even then it 
was long before he could screw up his courage suf- 
ficiently for the purpose. He pondered long over 
the exact words which he should use in discharging 
his supposed obligations to Clark, and even prac- 
tised the look he should wear, until he thought that 
he had acquired sufficient mastery over his coun- 
tenance. Yet, as he rang the bell and heard the 
servant’s approaching footsteps, his heart flut- 
tered so violently that all his precautions were 
vain, and entirely forgetting what he had intended 
to say, or how he had meant to look, he held the 
cheque out, and looking another way merely 





observed, “ Clark, give me back the IO U’s; there’s 
your money.” : 

The man took it in silent amazement, and kept 
staring first at the paper and then at his young 
master, whose rapidly changing countenance be. 
trayed to the most careless glance that something 
was wrong. 

“Well,” said the young Viscount, in a voice 
tremulous in spite of himself, “isn’t that 
right P ” 4 

The man still said nothing ; for now some dim 
intimation of the startling truth began to flash 
upon him. He was, however, determined to play 
a sure game, so he still maintained a judicious 
silence, only glancing from time to time from the 
cheque to Lord Glenullin’s face, as if he were 
comparing two manuscripts which mutually con- 
firmed each other’s revelations. 

“Well, fellow,” said Glenullin, once more, quite 
overdoing the attempt to appear at ease; “my 
father gave me the money, isn’t it right? be off 
with you, or by heavens I’ll make you repent 
it!” 

“ Ha, ha! my Lord, will you?” said the man with 
a broad grin; “well, I’m going now ; but, I say, 
this looks rather queer, don’t it? Ra-ther qu-eer,” 
he slowly repeated as he went towards the door. 

“ Stop,” cried Glenullin, “ you haven’t given me 
back the IO U’s.” 

“Ha! ha! don’t intend to at present, my Lord,” 
said Clark, chuckling at his own astuteness. He 
left the room, but lingered about the passage, hold- 
ing the cheque in his hand, minutely scrutinising 
it. A moment afterwards he reopened the door and 
put in his head. Lord Glenullin was leaning his 
face on both hands, in an agony of terror and re 
morse; and surprising him in this attitude, the man 
was at once convinced that his awakened suspicions 
were correct. Perhaps, however, some faint touch 
of compassion seized him at the sight of the boy’s 
abject misery, and at the conviction of the fearfal , 
depth to which he had fallen, for this time he shut 
the door again and said nothing, only determining 
as he walked away to make the best use of his eyes 
and ears during the next few days, and to use his 
conjecture in the manner which would best serve 
his own interests. 

The crime had been useless then, worse than 
useless ; nay, it had but driven another rivet, and 
that the strongest of all, into the iron bond 
which was fettering Glenullin’s soul. The old 
debts were not cancelled, and this new and fright 
ful responsibility had been incurred. He had 
been tempted to his own ruin, and like every 
sinner he found too late that he had sold himself 
for nought. (To be continued.) 
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CORPUS CHRISTI DAY IN ROME. 





PART I. 
Acc first time that I witnessed a 

Corpus Christi procession was in old 
and unreformed Italy, before Cavour 
was heard of, when Pius IX. was still 
i Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, and when 
Gregory XVI. of unblessed memory was im- 
prisoning Carbonari and letting loose brigands, 
and keeping up a state of chronic revolt in Central 
Italy, for the Austrians to step in and suppress, 
when the fervid patient in the hands of an ignorant 
practitioner called for a little blood-letting. I was 
at Nice in June, 1846, and witnessed the proces- 
sion then in all its full-blown magnificence. The 
Governor, Count Xavier de Maistre, son of the 
De Maistre of St. Petersburg celebrity, marched 
barcheaded after the baldacchino which covered the 
sacred wafer. There were generals and judges, 
sheriffs and officers, and all kinds of music in this 
strange parade of medizval superstition. Woe to 
the wight, ignorant or presumptuous, who did not 
bare the head or bow the knee as Sua Majesta, as 
the Spaniards call it, went by. There were bal- 
conies where heretics might peep as much or as 
little as they pleased at the show, but it was not 
safe for a sturdy Englishman to take his place in 
the crowd below and show his Protestant indif- 
ference by remaining uncovered amid the kneeling 
crowd. 

Seventeen years ago, and twelve years after my 
first experience of a Corpus Christi procession, I 
happened to be in Rome the week after Whit 
Sunday, and witnessed the procession of the Pope 
borne in his chair of state in attitude of mock 
kneeling, in reality comfortably propped by pillows 
and cushions, on the shoulders of his stout Swiss, 
in and around the precincts of St. Peter’s. He 
had returned from Gaeta a sadder but not a wiser 
man, disenchanted of his dreams of liberalism 
going hand in hand with infallibility, and now 
supported in the chair of Peter on French 
bayonets. 

Again in 1861 I was in Rome during cai nival 
time. The fun was fast and furious on the Corso. 
English and American tourists pelted one snother 
with clay comfits, and at sunset the Moccoletti 
tame out like innumerable fire-flies, along the 
whole length of the street, from the Capitol to the 
Porta del Popolo. But where were the people of 
Rome? Conspicuous for their absence. The 
mot @ordre had gone out from the secret press of 
Rome that good citizens should abstain from the 
carnival, and show their contempt in this way for 
the doting government that still held Rome by the 
aid of the French. The whole of the Gimilia and 
Umbria was free. The temporal power had shrunk, 
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as in Balzac’s story of the peau de chagrin, till 
there was little left but the old city and its sur- 
rounding Campagna—a Tadmor in a wilderness. 
Even this only remained to the Pope by the grace 
of the French Emperor, and the wit of About had 
compared the remains of the temporal power to a 
spent ball in the boot of Italy, which it was not 
worth making a fresh cut to extract. This might 
be a good joke to a French farceur, but the Italians 
thought differently, and determined to bide their 
time and take Rome for their capital whenever 
they could. 

Another nine years, and all that they wished 
and sighed for dropped into their laps like a 
windfall of fortune from an unexpeeted quarter. 
Before the middle of August, 1870, France was 
reeling beneath two tremendous defeats at Worth 
and Forbach. Every man was wanted at the 
Camp of Chalons, and the French division was 
marched out of Rome just in time to march under 
the Caudine Forks at Sedan, and to winter in a 
German prison. The Italians took the hint; they 
knew that France’s extremity was their opportu- 
nity, and after a little scuffling within the walls 
with the Papal Zouaves and a few shots at 
the Porta Pia, the Italian army marched in 
along the highway, now named the street of 
the Twentieth of September; and so the patri- 
mony of Peter, the donation of Constantine, and 
the sovereignty founded on Isidore’s forged de- 
cretals, came toan end. The peau de chagrin had 
now shrunk away altogether, and with it had 
vanished the life of its unlucky finder. Through 
the Porta Pia, restored, and renamed in honour 
of Pius IX., the Italian army marched on that 
September day two years ago, and to complete 
the irony of history, the only villa shelled and 
unroofed by Italian artillery was the Villa Buona- 
parte, thus making it doubly significant that they 
were marching into Rome over the ruins of the 
temporal power and also of the Empire, on which 
it vainly leaned as its last remaining prop. 

Thus when I paid my third visit to Rome in 
June of this year, I saw the completion of the 
work which I have watched with deepening in- 
terest for more than a quarter of a century. What 
I witnessed on Corpus Christi day in St. Peter’s 
was but the shrunken remains of a spectacle in 
which the Papacy once put forth all its strength. 
The procession was there, but now it was con- 
fined to the precincts of the cathedral, and did 
not pass round the Piazza as in former years. 
There was the gigantic yellow umbrella as before 
heading the show; there was a huge cross, some 
forty feet high, which an acrobat balanced with 
tottering steps round the aisles; there was a train 
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of priests and monsignors in violet and lace, and! modern. What with the palaces of the nobles 
monks without number dripping greasy candles | that line the Corso, fortresses below, art gallerieg 
on the marble floor, and droning out an endless | above, but dreary and tenantless throughout; and 
chant. But the Pope and the peacock’s feathers | what with the colleges and convents which cover 
and the Swiss Guard, the clash of cymbals within | large tracts of ground in the best quarters of 
and the crash of cannon without—these effects | Rome, there is literally not house-room for the 
were wanting, and the Italian press that evening | inhabitants, unless the Government boldly strike 
came out with a sarcastic account of the whole, out the site of a new city over the track of the 
proceeding, in which they gibed at the sorry| ruins of old Rome. (Within the walls there js- 
spectacle. room enough, if they follow this course, for a city 

We cannot forbear remarking on one of the almost as large as London itself. But cities do 
difficulties which Italy will have to face now that | not spring up, in modern times at least, as by the 
she has declared Rome to be her capital. She has | stroke of an enchanter’s wand. Capital is a coy 
the old nut to crack—how to turn brick into , maiden, and cannot be charmed out of investors’ 
marble—to adapt the rookeries of monks and nuns | pockets, at least after the breakdown of grand 
to the services of a modern state. In one’ huge | jomt-stock building schemes like those which were 
convent the Minister of Marine is now quartered, | to renovate and beautify for ever Marseilles and 
and long corridors hung with rosaries and cruci- | Milan. The new arcade of Milan was a grand 
fixes are given over to warrant officers and petty | conception, but a trifle too great even for the com- 
clerks. It is a strange transformation, and the | mercial capital of NorthItaly. Its Crystal Palace. 
new tenants do not seem to have shaken down in| like dome is unfinished throughout, its spacious 
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their new quarter. The National Bank has another ; shops are tenanted only by a few , tobacconists 1 
of these monastic fortresses. But the work of} and photographers, and there is a Sydenham air 8 
expropriation goes on but slowly. Failing the | settling down on it, which is distressing for the § c 
saints, these holy men have placed their houses dividend prospects of its enterprising actionnaires, r 


under the protection of foreign powers. This; The failure of building schemes elsewhere seems 
order of nuns belongs to France, that to Austria, | to have frightened capitalists from beginning on 
another to Portugal; to touch them is to offend | any large scale in Rome, and the long lanes which 
neighbours with whom Italy wishes to be on good | lead from the Capitol away to the walls over the 
terms. So that wise in their generation the| ruins of old Rome are still lined with blank walls, 
clericals have succeeded in this way in blocking | relieved only by a dingy osteria or dirty podere, 
up whole quarters in Rome. The question of house | which is as medizeval as a convent itself. There 
room for the new population is one that calls for| are sites enough on five of the seven hills of 
instant settlement. If another Haussmann with | Rome for all the public buildings Italy could 
a wave of his wand could run up lines of houses} require, if the capital only were forthcoming, 
along the desolate tracks which mark the ruins of | But with an exchequer nearly empty, and the 
old Rome, all would be well. But it is not so easy | national credit so low that mere borrowing is out 

’ to call up spirits from the vasty deep. Capital | of the question, the rebuilding of Rome is a matter 
is not forthcoming in Rome as in Paris. There is | to be put on the long finger. 


a 


a Societd Anonyma for the object, but notwith-; The Italians are casting covetous eyes on 
standing puffery its shares do not float, and the| the remaining convents which are still unex- h 
building operations undertaken in Rome are on a| propriated; and it is only the fear of foreign 
paltry scale as yet. A few tall houses have been | intervention which keeps them from laying d 
run up in a new via della constitution, which is | sacrilegious hands on them as well. The com- a 
laid out near the railway-station, and an attempt | plaints they make of the amount of national 
has been made to fill up the valley leading from | property locked up in the monasteries seems only 
the Santa Maria Maggiore Church towards the! reasonable. An Italian newspaper the other day a 


Quirinal, and a few stunted trees put down, which | took an inventory of these things in commenting on 
we may take as promising a boulevard some | a speech of the Deputy Ferrari on the subject. It 
day. But these are lame beginnings for so great | showed that there are 364 churches in Rome, 


an enterprisé, and the saying is as true as ever that | according to Balbi, or on a lower computation, at a 
Rome is not to be built in a day— Tantz: molis | least 300—ten times too many for the real wants 

erat Romanam condere gentem.” This generation | of a city with less than 200,000 inhabitants. All W 
has perhaps exhausted itself in getting into Rome | these useless edifices take up room, and might y 


and getting rid of priestly government there. A | be easily converted into granaries and stores, thus 





great deal remains to be done before the Italian | relieving the wants of a pent-up population. Then K 
Government can be said to have turned round in| there are those barrack-like edifices, the Collegio tc 
Rome, and made itself completely at home there. Romano, and the many homes of the confrater- ‘ 


The medixyal Rome is still too strong for the’ nities, not to speak of the regular religious orders. 
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Again, there are the libraries, to which the people lina larger revenue to the Pope than the Peter’s 
are denied any access. That of the Collegio pence of the entire Catholic world. Of course the 
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; and Romano, which is in the hands of the Jesuits, and | Italian Government is on the watch that no foul 
cover therefore inaccessible ; that of the Augustinians, | play of this kind is enacted within the precincts 
rs of with its 86,000 volemes and 2,900 manuscripts ; ' which are still left to the Pope; but the Italians 
r the thatof the Oratorian, and also that of the Minorites, | do not feel themselves safe until the Vatican 
trike jn the Ara Coeli Convent. The Vatican Library, | Museum and Library are declared to be national 
f the under lock and key of the Pope, contains 126,000 property in the same way that the Capitol is. 
re ig - printed volumes, and no less than 25,000 manu- At present there is only one national museum in 
» city scripts, many of them of priceless worth, but all, Rome—the Capitol—but the richest of all, the 
es do behind closed doors, so that the documents of | Vatican, with its treasures, the Apollo Belvidere, 
y the Italian history are a sealed book to the people of | the Laocoon, the Biga, and other such gems of 
a Coy Italy. ‘“ We are at the mercy of the priests,” | antiquity, are still papal property. As it is, the 
stors’ Ferrari exclaims; ‘“‘ our monuments, our pictures, | Lapidarian gallery is entirely closed to the public, 
yrand the records of our past history, are almost entirely | and the rest of the museum only open on certain 
were in their keeping. It is notorious that our literary | days, and under certain capricious orders of ad- 
3 and treasures are being secretly smug geled out of the | mission which are continually changed. If this 
yrand country. There is nothing to prevent the pictures state of things is tolerated for a year or two 
com- in the Vatican being slipped out of their frames longer, and during the lifetime of the present Pope, 
lace. and worthless copies, of which there are lumber- | it is the utmost point to which Italian endurance 
cious rooms full in the Vatican, being put in their place.” | will stretch. The few reserved rights which were 
nists There are half-a-dozen gems of art in the Vatican, | left to the Papalini will be revoked at the first 
n air such as Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” or Domeni- | opportunity, and the complete secularisation of 
r the chino’s “‘ Last Communion of Jerome;” which if the museums of Rome will take effect at the date 
LUIS, rolled up and sent across the frontier, would bring | of the accession of a new Pope at latest. 
eems 
ig on 
Thich 
- the PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 
ps, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GOD’S PARABLE,” “ PICTURE TEACHING,” ETC. 
ead CHAPTER X. “T know all you would say,” she said; “I have 
ls of HE next day Miss Grey appeared at | come to tell you not to fret any more. We have 
ould Patsy’s bedside with the glad expres- quite forgiven you.” 
ing. sion of one who has something pleasant | The tears rained down Patsy’s cheeks. Then Mrs. 
the to tell. Kyrke and the nurse withdrew a little distance, and 
- out “You’ve not got a letter from Mrs. | Mrs, Kyrke made many inquiries as to Patsy’s state 
utter \ C 5 Kyrke yet, have you, ma’am?” asked Patsy. | of health. “Does the doctor think it probable that 
Is” “I have heard from her, my dear, and she | she will soon bear to be moved ?” 

; on 2” forgives you freely, and begs me to tell you “Indeed I don’t know, ma’am, she changes so 
nex- how sorry she is for all you have suffered.” from day to day. She’s been so low at times, and 
eign “How kind and good she is! Oh, how could I/| indeed I’ve hardly seen her smile till last night. 
ying doit—how could 1? Are they all well—Mrs. Wilson, | She woke up from a little doze with such a bright 
(om and Jem, and dear little Miss Daisy ?” look, and says she, ‘I’ve had such a sweet dream, 
ional “Yes, I believe so, Patsy. Do you feel as if you| nurse, Miss Daisy’s been and kissed me.” Then she 
only could bear a little more gocd news? I hope it will] says, ‘Isn’t Daisy a pretty name, nurse ?’” 

day not make you ill,” | Well, I’m little Daisy’s mamma, soI hope my 
g on “T’ve had the best news I can have, _— Grey.” visit will do her good instead of harm, though it 

Tt “Suppose soreebody’s come to see you.” | makes her cry. Do you think it would be safe to tell 

me, “It can’t be Mrs. Wilson,” said the child, much her we are ready to have her back as soon as she can 
a, ab agitated. | be moved ?” 

ants “No, my dear, it’s Mrs. Kyrke. She thought you “Well, ma’am, if it would come upon her with 
All would like to hear from her own lips that she forgives anything like a surprise, I wouldn’t—no, I wouldn’t 
ight you freely.” | to-day.” 

thus ' Then she opened the door, and admitted Mrs. * ‘Then they moved towards Patsy’s bedside, and 
‘hen Kyrke. The interview was very short, for Patsy was found her a little calmer. 

egio too weak to bear excitement. She tried to raise “ You’re too kind—too kind,” she said, with an 
ter- _ herself in bed, tried to speak, but her voice failed. | effort. You'll break my heart.” And the tears 

Mrs, Kyrke stooped down, and kissed her forehead, ‘ began to flow again. 
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« Now, Patsy, I shall scold you if you cry like this, 
you ought to look glad toseeme. Do you remember 
Mrs, Meredith who stayed at my house two or three 
weeks last summer? She has a sister in Chester, 
and I am going to have luncheon with her. I must 
not keep her waiting. So, good-bye, Patsy. And now, 
if you want to please me, you will make as much 
haste as you can to get well.” 

Exceeding happiness seldom does even an invalid 
any great harm. When Mrs. Kyrke left the room, 
Patsy fell into the most refreshing slumber she had 
had since she left the lodge. 
impression was that a ministering angel had been 
about her bed, and when her thoughts became clearer, 
the truth was scarcely less sweet than her first fancy. 
Surely those are the nearest to the angels who walk 
the most closely in the footsteps of Him who came to 
seek and to save. 

Mrs. Kyrke ascertained from the doctor, that in 
all probability Patsy could be removed’ without 
danger in the course of a few weeks, and with great 
caution the good news that she was to return to the 
lodge, was made known to the little sufferer. 

On the first of March, Mrs. Wilson came to fetch 
her home. It was one of those early spring days 
which dwellers in the country prize so much after 
the severity of winter. We know they cannot last; 
they will be followed by the storms of March and 
the bitter east winds of May; so we take every such 
day as a separate gift, a brief delight to be treasured 
in the memory. The trees have not yet put on their 
leaves, but the cheerful crocuses and graceful snow- 
drops brighten the world with present beauty, and 
promises we know are true, and the voice of the 
skylark is heard rejoicing. 

If Mrs, Wilson had been Patsy’s own mother, she 
could not have met her more warmly and tenderly, 
or guarded her more carefully from painful remi- 
niscences. She had written to her several times, 
and now when she came to bring her home, her heart 
was full of thankfulness and love. 

How all the family at the lodge rejoiced that 
night, and gave thanks for the lost child’s return, 
may be best imagined by those who have most of the 
same Christ-like spirit—the love that never fails. 

The following Sunday, Mrs. Kyrke’s eldest little 
girl stayed with Patsy while Mrs. Wilson went to 
church. She offered to read to her the lessons for 
the day, and when she had ended the fifteenth chapter 
of St. Luke, she looked up and saw that Patsy was 
crying. 

“Oh dear! now I’ve made you cry. What will 
mamma say ?” 

“Tt won’t hurt me, dear Miss Annie. 
crying for joy to think how kind God is. 


I’m only 
* And 


when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck 
I couldn’t have believed those 


and kissed him.’ 











words if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Kyrke and Mrs, 
Wilson, for I’ve never seen. anything like it before, 
But just as they have had compassion and forgiven 
me, so I hepe God has forgiven me too.” 

That evening Patsy asked Mrs. Wilson to write a 
letter for her to her father, and if ever he should 
come te the lodge to give it to him. 

And this is what she wrote :— 


* Deak Fatuer,—I’m very sorry that I stole the purse. After 


| I'd stole it, I was afraid to go back home, for I knowed I 
' couldn’t. bear Mrs. Wilson’s kindness without confessing. So 


tee Cink waking | I went to Chester to be a servant, and I tried ever so much to 


get enough money to pay it all back, but I couldn’t—no, not so 
much asa penny. For I soon took ill, and then a kind lady 


| sent me to the hospital, and I got a little better. 


“ But father, you won’t hardly believe it. As soon as ever 
Mrs. Kyrke, that I stole the purse from, heard where I was, 
she comes like a good angel all the way to Chester, to tell me 
not to fret about it, but to get well as quick as ever I could, and 
she and Mrs. Wilson would be so glad to have me back again, 
At least, she didn’t tell me about going back till I got better, 
and if she had it would have killed me. I can’t hardly believe 
it now, but sure enough here I am, and dear Mrs. Wilson's as 
kind as if I was her own child. And everybody takes such care 
of me, and they don’t hate me, bad.as I am. 

*¢ But oh, all their goodness cuts me to the heart more than 
if they’d scolded and beat me, and I’m sorrier than ever for 
being a thief. : 

“‘Dear father, if you knew Mrs. Kyrke and Mrs. Wilson, 
you’d believe in heaven, and the joy there is with the angels 
when one sinner repents. Mrs. Kyrke says God is so good, He 
knows we can’t pay nothing back, and He’s ready to forgive us 
everything if we’re really sorry. 

*** Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,’ Them’s 
true Bible words. Oh, dear father, do believe them. I am sure 
they are true. If you'll come to the lodge, Mrs. Wilson will 
give you my Bible and things. You can read it, though I can’t, 
The doctor thinks I can’t live long, but I pray that I may meet 
you in heaven. Good-bye.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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46. Mention a conflict which the Philippians saw 
St. Paul endure, and to which he probably alludes 
in his Epistle to them. 

47. That the Egyptians should be judged, and 
that they should be spoiled by the Israelites, were 
subjects of prophecy. Show that this was so. 

48, In connection with what event is Rebekah’s 
nurse first introduced to our notice in the sacred 
narrative ? 

49. Two instances are recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment ef blindness being inflicted for different pur- 
poses on a number of people. Give them. 

50. Quote the passage in which God is described 
for the first time “ the Lord God of heaven.” 

51. Where was “ the battle of the kings ” fought? 
Point out a remarkable characteristic of the place. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128. 
38. Gen. xxiv. 30, 31. 
39. Rev. ii. 14. 
40. Zadok. See 1 Kings ii. 27, 35. 
41. Judges i. 6, 7. 
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SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 
HEN the night is closing in, Love I then alone to sit 
And the shutters are all fast, By the fire-light’s flickering blaze, 
While the crimson curtains screen Ere the student-lamp is lit 
Warmly from the winter’s blast ; With its moon of pallid haze. 
VOL. VIII. 380 











Then I mark the glints of light, 
How on vase and bust they fall, 
Casting through the gloom of night 

Spectral shadows on the wall. 


Now, on gilded frames, the while, 
Watch I how the radiance plays, 
Till dead faces on me smile 
With a tender, loving gaze. 


Then, around me thronging quick, 
Ghostly forms rise one by one, 

Till the room is peopled thick 
With the dear ones dead and gone, 


One, with forehead broad and brown, 
And a mass of steel-grey hair, 
Looks upon me sadly down 
With a suffering, manful air. 


One, with all a mother’s love 

Beaming from her age-dimmed eyes— 
Ah! I see her pale lips move, 

Hush! I hear her gentle sighs. 


Thou, my brother, that hast lain 
Near my heart through many years, 
I stretch to clasp thee, all in vain— 
I gaze till blinded with my tears. 
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My little ones, so young, so fair, 

That left me when ye grew so dear— 
My girl, with golden rippling hair, 

My boy, so gentle, oh, come near. 


Come near and fill my heart again, 
Fill up the space ye’ve empty left : 
Ye little know a father’s pain, 


How bleeds his heart of you bereft. 
% % - * ca 


Upon the hearth with sudden crash 
Down falls a log, and sparkling bright 
Up leaps the flame with ruddy flash 
And fills the room with flickering light. 


Gone are my dead—my dead no more— 
T hold a faith sublime and clear, 
They are the living, gone before 
The dead are we, that linger here. 


We are but shades that mocking light 
Makes life-like in its fitful gleam, 

That vanish in the gloom of night— 
Man is a phantom—life a dream. 


Now from the grate a dying spark 
Lights vase and bust—I see it fall 
Into the ashes. All is dark— 
Vanish the shadows on the wall. 
Joun Francis WALLER. 
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THE INTERPRETER—THE TRIUMPH OF 
WISDOM. 

YH come now to the consideration of 
circumstances in which we see God 
y putting still higher honour upon 
V2) Daniel. The apparent chronological 
S<() difficulty which arises between the | 
statement of chapter i. and that in | 
chapter ii. is easy of solution. In the former 
passage we are told that Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, came and besieged Jerusalem in 
the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, King of 
Judah; whereas in the second chapter it is said 
that it was in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign that he had the remarkable dream. Now 
Daniel had at this time been at least three years 
in Babylon, and if the dream occurred in the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, how 
could that monarch have been king when Ire be- 
sieged Jerusalem Moreover, in Jer. xxv. 1, it is 
Btated that the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign | 
was the first year of that of Nebuchadnezzar in 
Babylon—that is, the year after the siege of Jeru- 
salem began. Much has been made of this diffi- 
culty by sceptics, but to no purpose. Nabopolassar, 
the father of Nebuchadnezzar, had become aged 
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DANIEL.—III. 


was associated with him in the government of 
Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar in this capacity went 
with the army to besiege Jerusalem, and as he was 
the only King of Babylon known to Daniel, he 
would naturally speak of him as suck, even before 
he had succeeded to the sole occupancy of the 
throne. It was in the second year after his father’s 
death, after his actual accession, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar had the dream which now claims ou? 
attention. 

“ Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams, wherewith 
his spirit was troubled, and his sleep broke from 
him” (Dan. ii. 1). Yet troubled as he was about 
the dream, so troubled that it awoke him, he 
nevertheless forgot it. It passed from his mind, 
leaving him in agitation and anxiety, and he vainly 
endeavoured to recover it. Such a thing is by 
no means unusual; and as he had forgotten the 
nature of the dream which so affected him, he was 
all the more filled with distress. There can be no 
question that God has access to the human mind 
in sleep as well as awake. He took this method 
frequently in ancient times of communicating His 
will to men. 

The court of Nebuchadnezzar abounded with 
men of the learning and science of that day, and 











and infirm, and his son, in the character of regent, 





he called to his aid “the magicians, and the as- 
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* some communication with Daniel. 








trologers, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans, to 
shew him his dream.” 
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' he spoke to Arioch first, and spoke in the way of 


Thus four classes of wise , 


men were summoned before him, who professed to 


be able to interpret dreams and prodigies, and to 
foretell things to come. It may be difficult for 
us to distinguish accurately between these four 
orders, though doubtless there was some distinc- 
tion between them. We know very little of the 
magi, and our means of knowledge are scanty ; 
probably the distinction was one of kind. The 
Chaldeans at all events were known to Greek 
writers as the priests among the magi, and they 
seemed generally the spokesmen of all the other 
wise men (Dan. ii. 4). 

“Tell thy servants the dream,” they said to the 
king, “and we will show the interpretation of it.” 
Why tell the dream? Nebuchadnezzar reasonably 
thought that if the gods gave them power to 
interpret dreams, they doubtless would give them 
power to recall a dream which had passed from 
the mind. The ability of the wise men to recall, 
would be evidence of their authority to interpret, 
the vision. But they could only in despair exclaim 


courteous inquiry. He implied that the king 
might have been a little too hasty, and had not 
tried all possible means of getting the solution of 
his difficulty. Arioch listened, and “made the 
thing known to Daniel” (Dan. ii. 15); from which 
it would appear that the Jewish exile was not 
fully aware of all the facts or circumstances of the 
case. Having thus arrested the hand of the execu- 
tioner, Daniel then sought the presence of the 
king. He cautiously asked for a little delay, and 
promised that he would show the interpretation of 
the dream if time were given. Nebuchadnezzar 
heard, and granted the request. This is the more 
remarkable as no time was given to the Chal- 
deans; but Daniel did not ask to know the dream 


-as they had done, and as, with the fullest con- 


' known to his three Jewish companions. 


that none could do what the king required “ ex- 


cept the gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh.” 
They wished to convince the king that his request 
was unreasonable; but in vain. Fancying that they 
were trifling with him, and merely wished to gain 
time, he became “angry and very furious, and 
commanded to destroy all the wise men of Baby- 
lon.” 
alarm. What was the good of all his college of 
astrologers and magicians, if they could not help 
him in this extreme perplexity? He concluded 
that they must be pretenders and impostors; and 
the decree went forth for their destruction, with 
Daniel and his friends amongst them. They were 
to be cut in pieces, and their very abodes made 
memorials of abomination. We may well be sur- 
prised at the barbarity and cruelty of the decree; 
but, independently of the fact that Nebuchad- 


‘action alone. 


fidence, he promised its interpretation, his request 
was acceded to. The king gave him opportunity 
to try his skill or resources. 

Having thus obtained what he wanted, Daniel 
went at once to his house and made the thing 
He had 
no selfish end in view, and did not wish to take 
His :companions were involved 
as well as himself in this momentous matter 
and its issue, and he sought neither honour 
nor safety for himself apart from them. The 
counsels of true friendship should ever be prized; 


' and the first thing that Daniel did was to consult 


He was in trouble, and evidently, too, in | 


nezzar was personally a cruel and severe monarch, » 


the despotism of Oriental monarchs, and their 
infliction of extreme and often excruciating 
punishments for the most frivolous causes, are 
proverbial. This is abundantly proved by history, 
as well as confirmed and illustrated by sculptures 
found amid the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 

An officer of high rank seems to have held 
At all events 
the young Jew spoke to Arioch, the chief execu- 
tioner, or the chief of the slaughtermen, as the 
word literally means, who “had actually gone 
forth to slay the wise men.” To him “ with 


counsel and wisdom” he addressed himself. Any 
detention of Arioch would be so much time gained. 
To have gone to the monarch first, while the officer 
Was going forth to the execution of the decree, 
Hence 


Would not have accomplished his purpose. 


childhood to pray. 


his friends. He made a suggestion to them, pro- 
posing prayer in the great emergency, that “they 
would desire mercies of the God of heaven con- 
cerning this secret” (Dan. ii. 18). He had un- 
hesitatingly told the king that he should be able to 
bring back his dream, and at the same time show 
him its interpretation. He had no doubt about 
the result. His faith in God was simple and strong. 
All now depended on Him. Human skill was ex- 
hausted, and human wisdom vain. The one way 
to that which he wanted was prayer—to lift the 
heart in supplication to Heaven. Daniel had been 
taught to pray—had been accustomed from his 
There was, in his view, a 
necessary connection between prayer and the 
obtaining of the blessing which was needed. 
Although he was now numbered among the wise 
men of Babylon, he had not reached that point of 
so-called wisdom, somewhat common in our day, 
which doubts the ‘efficacy of prayer, and talks 
about the uniformity and unchangeableness of 
nature, as rendering prayer absurd. 

Daniel’s prayer was heard, and the secret was 
revealed to him “in a night vision.” God showed 
Himself propitious to his request. The king’s 
perplexity would now be removed, the destroying 
decree would be at once cancelled, many lives 
would be spared, and the honour and the power 
should be claimed for God alone. The first and 
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strongest impulse of Daniel’s heart was gratitude ; 

he “ blessed the God of heaven.” He broke forth 
in adoration and thanksgiving, in words which 
celebrated the praises of Jehovah as the God of 
nature, who changes the times and the. seasons; 
as the God of providence, who removes and sets 
up kings according to His good pleasure; and 
as the God of grace, with whom dwelleth light, 
and who is the hearer and answerer of prayer, 
giving wisdom and understanding to men. And 
in Daniel’s mind there was no selfish vanity ; he 
speaks of the secret as being revealed to his 
friends as well as to himself, although it was to 
them through him. God’s communications to 
men never of themselves engender selfishness. 

The next step which he took was to make 
known in the proper quarter the revelation 
which God had given him. So he made his 
way at once to Arioch, and said to him, “ Destroy 
not the wise men of Babylon: bring me in be- 
fore the king, and I will shew unto the king the 
interpretation” (Dan. ii. 24). The request evi- 
dently somewhat excited this officer, and in haste 
he took Daniel into the presence of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and introduced him. The king at once 
questioned Daniel on the matter—“ Art thou 
able to make known unto me the dream?”— 
for the first point of difficulty was the recalling of 
the dream itself. In his reply the piety of the 
young Jew at once beautifully appears. He refers 
to the fact that all the wise men of Babylon had 
been baffled in their efforts to aid the king in his 
perplexity, and immediately adds, “There is a 
God in heaven that revealeth secrets.” He makes 
no mention of himself at first, and when he does 
so, it is to repudiate the idea that the revelation 
was due to any merit or wisdom of his own. The 
position was one of much temptation. Why not 
take the credit to himself? Why not claim for 
himself the inspiration of a genius or the pos- 
session of a wisdom by which he had penetrated 
the secret?. Daniel could not do so. He knew 
that the discovery was not in the slightest degree 
to be traced to his own acuteness or power, and he 
rendered the praise wholly to God. 

The king’s dream was first narrated to him, and 
then its interpretation given. Nebuchadnezzar 
had dreamt that he saw an image—vast, imposing, 
grand—of human form, and probably in a sitting 
position, like some of the large statues which have 
come to us from the ruins of Nineveh. The head 
of the image was of fine gold, its breast and arms 
of silver, its belly and thighs of brass, and its feet 
part of iron and part of clay. Further, the king 
in his dream saw a stone which was cut out without 
hands, smite the image so that it fell to pieces, and 
its elements were driven away as chaff before the 
wind. The stone which had effected this over- 
throw grew, until it became a great mountain and 









filled the whole earth. Such was the dream; what 
was the interpretation? The head of gold repre. 
sented the Babylonian monarchy in the person of 
the king, for Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon are ad. 
dressed as one. It had “an unity, a magnificence, 
an insight of its own.” From the head down- 
wards, the other parts of the great image repre- 
sented great powers or empires which should suc- 
cessively arise on the earth. The breast and arms 
of silver represent Persian and Median king. 
doms, meeting in Cyrus, the inferiority of which 
is doubtless symbolised by the silver as compared 
with the gold. ‘The third empire, in its dark 
lowering colour, is remarkably combined in ‘the 
belly and thighs of brass,’” which represent the 
Grecian or Macedonian dominion under Alexander 
the Great and his successors. “The loins of Greece 
held together the belly of Asia.” The legs of iron, 
and the feet partly of iron and partly of clay, repre- 
sent the Roman Empire in its all subjugating 
power. Iron is the strongest of the metals, and no 
term could more fitly symbolise the great military 
strength of Rome. But here we have strength 
ending in division, and it is in favour of this inter- 
pretation of the fourth empire as the Roman, that 
the two legs can be referred to the Eastern and 
Western Empires. It was during the fourth empire 
that the stone cut out without hands smote the 
image, and became itself so mighty as to fill the 
whole earth. The stone represents the kingdom of 
God established among men through the incarna- 
tion and sacrifice of the Son of God, and which is 
yet to cover the world with grace and glory. Hach 
of these first three world-monarchies was to be 
displaced by the succeeding, the fourth by tone 
wholly unlike all the four, not made with hands. 
To Nebuchadnezzar, at that time the personal 
centre of earthly greatness, God exhibits as His 
foreground, the empire of the world as it should 
develop in its different stages, until it should be 
confronted at last by the kingdom of God, and 
universal obedience should be claimed, not by 
any one empire of this world, but by God in His 
kingdom. “The dream is certain, and the in- 
terpretation thereof sure.” 

Such was Daniel’s revelation to the King of 
Babylon—without giving names as we have done 
to the successive worldly empires. He stood as a 
messenger and mouth-piece of the King of kings, 
and his words gave such a manifest explanation of 
the dream that Nebuchadnezzar, without the ex- 
pression of doubt or question, at once accepted its 
accuracy. Pagan like, he “fell upon his face and 
worshipped Daniel.” There can be no doubt that 
Daniel at once refused the homage offered to him. 
He could not prevent the king’s feelings, nor his 
prostration before him, but we are quite sure that 
he would not receive at his hands any “ offering of 
oblation,” such as he commanded. He directed 
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the king’s thoughts to the living God, as the only | 
source of wisdom, and the only “object of worship. | 
But though Nebuchadnezzar acknowledged the | 
true God, he speaks of Jehovah as the God of the 
Jews only, and has no thought of accepting Him 
as the object of his own worship and obedience. 
But he kept his promise faithfully to the man | 
who had made known to him his dream and its 
interpretation. He elevated Daniel at once to a 
position of the highest honour, gave him a great | 


many gifts, made him chief of the governors of | 
the wise men, and ruler over the whole province | 


of Babylon—raised him, as we might say, to be 
his prime minister and the Chancellor of the 
University of Babylon. In the extraordinary 
honours heaped upon him, he did not forget the 
friends and companions of humbler days. They 
had united with him in their supplications to 
God, that He would mercifully disclose to them 
the king’s dream, and now he wishes them to be 


associated with him as deputies in the manage- | 


ment of the affairs of the imperial province. The 


[fact that Nebuchadnezzar granted this request 
| shows the influence which Daniel had so suddenly 
acquired. 

This portion of Daniel’s history suggests several 
important practical truths. The future, as it may 
affect us, is beyond the range of our present know- 
/ledge. Enough is revealed to guide our spiritual 
course, and to aid us in forming our character, 
so that we may live in the present for the future; 
but what that future will bring to us here is hid 
from us in wisdom and mercy. It is known to 
God alone. Yet the attempt to pry into it has not 
been confined to the wise men of Babylon. It is 
a@ somewhat common weakness of our humanity. 
But all attempts, such as clairvoyance, astrology, 
necromancy, soothsaying, are out of harmony with 
the conditions which God has prescribed for our 
present life. We may well commit our way, and 
trust our future to Him who alone knows the 
end from the beginning, and from whom, as the 
Father of lights, proceedeth every good and perfect 
gift. James Srsence, D.D. 











THE MODERN JEWS: 


THEIR HOME LIFE AND RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 


BY THE REV. DR. EDERSHEIM. 


IL—ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 

3s s ERTAINLY, one of the strangest and 
most striking impressions is that 
produced by a first visit toa Jewish 
synagogue. Here we have before us 
the lineal descendants of patriarchs, 
prophets, and kings, praying in the language of 
David and Isaiah, and continuing, far on in an 
era inaugurated by their own rejected Messiah, 
the worship practised in Jerusalem thousands of 
years ago. Then everything around is so different 
from what we sce in any other place of worship, 
or probably ever expected to see—the place, the 
worshippers, the worship. The men sit or stand 
with their hats on, and wrapped in curious fringed 
praying scarfs; they rattle over their prayers with 
extraordinary rapidity and in a singing tone, the | 
while swaying their bodies backwards and forwards | 
or from side to side. The modern Pharisees still | 
occupy the “uppermost seats,” the men are down 
below, while the women are shut up ina grated | 
gallery. An eternal light burns before a ‘veiled | 
chest or ark, which contains gorgeously mantled | 
rolls of the law, brought out and read amidst great 
ceremonies, the honour of taking part in this 
being in out-of-the-way places to this day disposed 
of by public auction during the worship itself. 
These, and many other strange customs and 


appearances, seem to transport you from the heart | 


many ages back to the far East. Who are these 
strange worshippers in the midst of the busy 
Gentile world around, and what is the story of 
their synagogue, and the meaning of their rites P 
What do they believe, what do they practise, and 
what do they hope for ? 

The first impression made is that of their entire 
separateness from the Gentiles. They worship on 
another day, in another language, in another 
manner from their neighbours around. It was a 
true saying, though spoken by an enemy, that the 
Jews floated, as it were, on the surface of the popu- 
lation, like a drop of oil on the water. Scattered, 
to the number of seven or eight millions, over the 





of Eurove and the nineteenth century, ever 80 | 


world, yet everywhere taking a prominent part in 
| national life, they never have mixed, and never can 
| amalgamate with the nations around. Despite 
the levelling effects of modern civilisation, and the 
attempts of many to un-Judaise themselves, they 
stand out still a “‘ peculiar people,” almost as much 
as they did eighteen centuries ago. Comparatively 
| lately, scientific observation has discovered certain 
characteristics of bodily structure, of immunity 
| from some diseases and liability to others, of ratio 
| of increase, and of longevity, which distinguish the 
| Jewish from all other races. But there are other 
| marks of descent, patent to all. We are not 

speaking of that peculiar caste of mind common 
| to the Jews of all ages and degrees of civilisation, 


' nor of the moral training which has happily kept 
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them free from brutal crimes and vice. But it is 
mostly easy for any one to recognise a Jew by his 


features, and though Gentiles may sometimes be | 
deceived, a Jew will almost certainly pick out his | 
co-religionist from any given number of persons. | 
Then, most marked of all, there are the religious | 
For Judaism has not merely dog- | 


peculiarities. 
mas, rites, and a worship. “It pervades the whole 
life. It meets a man at the cradle, and follows 
him to the grave. The Jew is initiated into life 
differently from his Gentile neighbour; he is 
brought up differently ; he marries differently; he 
lives differently; he dies differently; and he is 
differently buried. His religion is not only of the 
closet and the synagogue; it penetrates his home 
and forms part of almost every act in his life. By 
his circumcision he is set apart from others, and 
when at thirteen he is formally admitted a member 
of the synagogue, he joins an association far 
different from that of the merry companions of his 
own age. Every meal, ordinarily the readiest of 
social bonds, becomes to the Jew the means of 
widest separation from others. It is not only of 
unlawful food that he may not partake; he must 
not touch anything prepared by Gentiles, or 
cooked in their utensils. Hach week the Sabbath, 
with its peculiar observances, and at every turn 
laws about ceremonial defilement and ceremonial 
duties keep him apart. Assuredly, as the Jewish 
teachers have it, the law has become a hedge 
around Israel. 
called, so preserved, and so kept distinct through 
thousands of years, and amidst the most untoward 
circumstances, must yet have a future of deep 
significance before it ? 

The difference between the past and the present 
of Israel is indeed tremendous. But what interests 
us most is not that which depends on outward 
circumstances, such as their dispersion, but on 
their religious state. Complicated as modern 


Judaism seems, it may be summed up in one} 
brief sentence: The synagogue has taken the place | 


of the Temple! This one fact underlies all the 
rest. 

It is, of course, well known that ever since the 
destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, the services 
of the Temple have wholly ceased. Sacrifices, a 
ministering priesthood, and a mitred high priest 
are impossible out of the one natienal sanctuary 
on Mount Moriah, which has lain waste these 
eighteen centuries. The Jewish rabbi is not a 
priest; only a teacher—one who settles the many 
knotty questions arising from the intricacies of 
their law; a sort of casuist and ecclesiastical judge. 
Nor does the modern Jewish ritual bear the faintest 
resemblance to the rites of the Temple. So far 
as possible, the ancient names have been preserved, 
but the things named are totally different. With 
the entire cessation of the Mosaic ritual, a great 


May we not infer that a nation so | 


| part of the Old Testament has become a dead 
letter to modern Jews. Yet if it had been only 
intended as an empty ceremonial and gorgeous 
formality, its first Divine introduction would be 
altogether unintelligible. There is no parallel to 
this in nature or in providence. Al! that comes 
from the hand of God is in a sense indestructible, 
| bears the germ of further development, and is 
intended to unfold into higher forms. And the 
, Mosaic ritual was not a mere ceremonial; it was 
| throughout typical. A type is a species of pro- 
phecy ; only it goes beyond the mere prediction of 
that future which it portrays; it anticipates it, and 
enables the worshipper already to partake in its 
benefits. ‘The paschal sacrifice not only exhibited 
the future sacrifice of the Lamb of God, but those 
who took part in the offering shared by anticipation 
the benefit of the reality which it foreshadowed, 
Thus viewed, the cessation of the Temple-services 
| is the most significant fact in history. As at the 
| commencement of the Old Testament the Jewish 
| people and its history were, so to speak, summed 
/up in one individual—Abraham—so at its close 
| the royalty, the priesthood, nay, the nation itself 
in Jesus the Christ. Thus when “the fulness of 
time came,” and the purpose of all had been 
| served, the same Hand which had opened the 
| Temple-gates, closed them and for ever. But long 
before that another order of things from the 
Temple-services had gradually been preparing in 
the institution of the synagogue. 

Properly speaking the word “synagogue ” means 
“gathering together.” It was applied first to an 
assembly of worshippers, and then to the place 
where it met. The Jews themselves use more 
appropriate terms, among them chiefly: “ house 
of assembly,” or “house of prayer.” As in the case 
of most ancient religious institutions, it was at- 
tempted to place the origin of the synagogue at the 
very commencement of Jewish history. Some of 
their authorities have even traced it to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and discovered its necessity in 
such directions as that of Moses (Deut. xxxi. 10, 
&c.) to read the law once in seven years to the 
assembled people. It is needless to discuss such 
interpretations as that of the Chaldee paraphrast, 
who finds the heads of the synagogue in Deborah’s 
“governors of Israel” (Judges v. 9), or of those 
who infer its existence from the mission of Jeho- 
shaphat to instruct the people throughout the land 
(2 Chron, xvii. 7), or from the wording of such 
passages as Isa. i. 13, Ps. cvii. 32, or Ezek. viii. 1, 
and others of like import. In idolatrous times it 
was indeed the practice for prophets to gather the 
pious for common worship, as we find in the case 
of Elisha and the Shunamite (2 Kings iv. 23), 
But of the regular institution of synagogues 
specially for prayer and the reading of the law, 
there is not a trace in the Old Testament before 
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the Babylonish captivity, while the discovery of a 
copy of the law in the Z'emple by Hilkiah (2 Kings 
xxii. 8; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14) and the surprise it 
excited prove the contrary. Perhaps what our 
Authorised Version somewhat boldly renders as 
“the synagogues of God” (Ps. lxxiv. 8), may refer 
simply to meeting-places for prayer, or else the 
psalm itself dates from the time of the Maccabees. 
In all likelihood, the “ synagogue” arose not from 
any purpose aforethought, but from the pressure 
of temporary necessity. It was natural that the 
exiles in Babylon should regularly meet for their 
ancestral worship (Zech. vii. 5). Similarly, such 
meetings were continued by Ezra and Nehemiah 
for the purpose of instructing in the law of Moses 
those who had returned (Neh. viii, ix., xiii.). 
Once introduced, synagogues rapidly spread over 
the country, especially during the terrible perse- 
cutions preceding the period of the Maccabees. 
At any rate, we know that at the time of our 
Lord one or more synagogues existed not only 
in every town and village throughout Palestine 
(Matt. iv. 23; ix. 35; Mark i. 39; Luke iv. 15, 44), 
but wherever in Gentile lands the “scattered 
nation ” had settled in any numbers. 

Originally the synagogue was not intended as a 
substitute for the Temple, to which every Jewish 
community always sent representative deputies, 
but rather as its supplement. The main object 
was to read in public the law of Moses and por- 
tions from the prophets, and to render them intel- 
ligible. Naturally this would be accompanied by 


certain acts of devotion, which, at first probably | 


free, became more and more crystallised as the 
order of service and the prayers bore the authority 
of great mames. ‘Thus forms and arrangements 
were instituted, some of which were no doubt sub- 
stantially the same in the time of our Lord as 
in our own days. At Capernaum or Nazareth 
Jesus must have witnessed and taken part in 
much that may any Sabbath be seen in the syna- 
gogues of London. In many instancest he syna- 
gogues or rooms connected with them, were also 
used for other than strictly religious purposes. 
After the final destruction of Jerusalem, the 
forms of the synagogue remained the same, or rather 
expanded, but its object became entirely different. 
The inconsistency of the religion of Moses without 
any of the institutions of Moses was too glaring. 
Accordingly a substitute for the Temple and its 
services was found, or at least sought, in the syna- 
gogue and its prayers. Henceforth everything 
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after this novel fashion in every synagogue. An 

(eternal light burned before the wooden, «veiled 
press which held the rolls of the law—in imitation 
of the eternal light in the Temple, and of the veil 
which shut out the Most Holy Place. It is un- 
necessary to follow this into further details. The 
, change which such a substitution of the synagogue 
| for the Temple must have effected in the religious 
views of the people is obvious. 

According to Jewish tradition, it was a duty to 
have a synagogue wherever ten Jewish males of age 
resided. Nor might any religious service be held 
without the presence of at least ten such. For ten 
| was the smallest number sufficient to form “aw 
| Congregation,” as appeared from that term being 
| applied in Numb. xiv. 27 to the “evil congrega- 
| tion,” which consisted of the ten unbelieving spies 
| who had brought back the evil report of the land. 

These ten men, needful for every daily service, 
werecalled Batlanim, or menof leisure. If not other- 
wise to be found in a place, they had to be hired 
for the purpose. To this day the payment of the 
requisite number of Batlanim is part of the regular 
institutions of every synagogue, great or small. 
Of course ordinarily every congregation built and 
supported its own synagogue. But the merit 
attaching to it must have often induced private 
individuals, such as the centurion of Capernaum 
(Luke vii. 5), to supply the common want. Till 
prayers had actually been offered in a synagogue, 
it was not considered consecrated. After that the 
ground itself became holy, even if the building on 
it had been destroyed. 

Oratories, or places “where prayer was wont 
to be made,” were generally outside cities, and 
unroofed, and often beside running water for the 
| purpose of Levitical purification (Acts xvi. 13). 

But a regular synagogue was built in the town 
‘itself, if possible on the most elevated spot (with 
| application of Prov. i. 21; Ezra ix. 9). Else a large 
| staff was to be placed on the roof of the synagogue 

to preserve the city from the doom that would 
| await it, if any of its houses overtopped the syna- 
|gogue. In modern Jewish synagogues on the out- 
| side wall is carved or fixed the figure of a star, 
| bearing in full or abbreviated the words: “The 
voice of joy, and the voice of gladness; the voice 
j of the bridegroom, and the voice of the bride.” 
begun this star the bridegroom dashes the cup 
at the close of the marriage ceremony, alike in 
|memory of the destruction of Jerusalem and in 
recognition of the frailty of all things. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 








became changed in accordance with this object. | entrance to the synagogue is always opposite the 
If,as the Rabbis would have us believe, the services | place of the ark containing the rolls of the law. The 
of the synagogue had always been brought into | latter must face Jerusalem—i.e., to those who live 
accordance with the rites of the Temple, they now west of Jerusalem eas/:ards, to the Babylonish 
took their place. The prayers stood for the sacri- | Jews westwards. Over the door stand, abbreviated, 
fices, and not only the morning and evening sacri- | the words: “This gate of the Lord into which the 
fices, but even the festive offerings were reproduced ' righteous shall enter” (Ps. cxviii. 20). The same 
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inscription also surmounts the ark of the law, 
with this addition: “Know before whom thou 
standest,” and “ Holiness unto the Lord.” Near 
the door is the receptacle for charity, with the 
initial letters of Prov. xxi. 14, for a superscription: 
“ A gift in secret pacifieth anger.” Thus, as stated, 
on entering the synagogue, the first object to arrest 
attention would be “the ark” containing the law, 
the door of which is called “the mercy-seat.” It 
stands in a sort of amphitheatral recess, called 
“the sanctuary,” to which a flight of steps leads up. 
Formerly “the ark” was generally made movable, 
to transport it on occasion of public fasts, &., or 
in case of a sudden death in the synagogue, which 
would have defiled the place where the priests 
were to pronounce “the blessing.” In front of the 
ark hangs the rich “veil,” with the words: “The 
crown of the law,” embroidered in gold or silver, 
and before it the “eternal light” is kept burn- 
ing. At the sides are generally both the seven- 
branched “ candlestick” and the eight-branched, 
the latter for the feast of Candlemas, or of the 
dedication of the Temple (John x. 22). In front of 
the ark stood, probably from the days of Nehemiah 
(viii. 4; ix. 4), the pulpit or desk for the leader of 
the devotions. Generally in the middle of the 
synagogue rises a capacious elevated platform with 
a reading-desk (covered with a rich cloth), on which 
the rolls of the law and of the prophets when in 





use are laid. On this platform the lessons are reag 
(standing) and sermons were delivered—at first, at 
least, sitting (Luke iv. 20; John viii. 2), and over it 
is suspended a hexagonal intertwined star, in which 
is placed an unleavencd cake, used for a peculiar 
ceremonial purpose. The floor of the synagogue 
is a little lowered to realise Ps. cxxx. 1: “Out of 
the depths have I cried!” At first the people 
probably prayed standing or sitting on the floor, 
and facing the ark and desk. But “ seats ” facing 
the people, and with their backs to the ark, were 
provided for the scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 
xxiii. 2, 6), to which distinguished strangers were 
also invited (Acts xiii. 14; James ii. 3). The 
occupancy of the chief seats, which were allocated 
according to supposed dignity, was matter of great 
ambition. At present it is only a question of pay- 
ment. In the ancient synagogue of Alexandria 
there were seventy-one chairs of gold for the 
Sanhedrim. 

Thus to realise the appearance of a synagogue 
is also in great measure to transport ourselves 
into the most ancient assemblies of the early 
Christians. For a consideration of the various 
allusions in apostolic writings leaves no doubt 
that these assemblies were modelled after the 
synagogue: that in fact their meeting-places were 
a kind of synagogues of believing Jews, and their 
services a Christianised synagogue-worship. 
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CHAPTER. XVII. 
TOO LATE. 
VERY little watching showed 
Clark clearly enough that 
there had been no reconcilia- 
tion between Lord Donnerill 
and his son. Glenullin was 
) unusually quiet, taciturn, and 
J . submissive, but Lord Donnerill 
did not at once relent, and Clark, by 
occasionally listening at the door, satis- 
fied himself that the Earl knew nothing at 
all of his son’s doings, and had certainly not 
given him the money. Nothing could exceed the 
villain’s secret exultation. He was in possession 
of the cheque; he still retained the uncancelled 
IO U’s; both these sources of wealth he in- 
tended to apply for his own benefit; and more- 
over he had now clutched hold of a terrible 
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discovery, which he hoped to make more pro- 
fitable than either, and at the same time to use | 
as an impenetrable shield behind which he | 





could screen all his past misdemeanours, in | evening, when Lord Donnerill noticed that ever 


L. HOPE. 


case they should ever be in danger of coming to 
light. 

But he would not act without very sure ground 
to go upon, so he waited patiently until at 
last he obtained a chance of hearing still more 
definitely the true state of the case. For Lord 
Donnerill appeared to be touched at last by his 
son’s pale, careworn look, and depressed spirits 
and uneasy restlessness, so unlike the cool self- 
confidence and easy gaiety which marked his 
ordinary behaviour. The Earl had often been 
proud of the favourable impression which his 
son created among their numerous distinguished 
guests, and of the pleasure which they all seemed 
to derive from his gaiety and good manners. But 
now if any one dropped in to breakfast before 
riding to the meet, or dined with them in the 
evening when the hunt was over, Lord Glenullin 
seemed to have nothing to say, but held aloof and 
moped, in dejected and evidently in troubled 
silence. 

This had been the case to a marked degree one 
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Sir Henry Allerby, 


who was usually a special | 





head. Lord Glenullin, as his father noticed, had 


favourite of Glenullin’s, had failed to break through | been gazing in deep emotion at a beautiful photo. 


ais melancholy and frigid reserve. There was 
something most unlike Glenullin’s old self in that 
painful self-consciousness and those furtive, side- 
long, averted looks. On shaking hands at parting, 
Sir Henry had whispered, “ Don’t be too unrelent- 
ing with poor Howard, Lord Donnerill; let him 
hunt and go about as usual. He seems to feel 
your displeasure very keenly, and you may drive 
him to despair by too sudden a change in your 
usual indulgence towards him.” 

“Qh, these boys,” answered Lord Donnerill, 
“what plagues they are! I have been the kindest 
of fathers, and my son is disgraced and expelled, 
and has evidently been going to the dogs. 
neighbour Douglas has been the sternest of fathers, 


graph of the early-lost mother, whom he could 
scarcely remember; but at his father’s touch he 
started, raised his head, and looked up in great 
astonishment with his eyes full of tears. 

“Come here, and sit by me, Howard. Let us 
have a talk together.” 

At first a pang of dread shot through the boy’s 
conscience-stricken heart, lest his father should 


_ have discovered the crime he had committed ; but 
| both his words and his manner were too kind to 
, admit of such a supposition, and when he felt the 


Our 


warm pressure of his father’s hand as he led him 
to the sofa, he was more than reassured ; for it wag 
a long time now since the least show of affection 
had taken place between them, and Glenullin well 


and he is always complaining that his son Ralph | knew that this would have been impossible if his 


@ idle and disobedient. Sir Henry, I wish I were 
as lucky a father as you are.” 

“Don’t despair,” said Sir Henry; “ Glenullin | 
has been a little spoilt, but he has a fine character | 
at the bottom. As for Ralph Douglas, I don’t | 
know a lad with a better nature anywhere; Martin | 
loves him like a brother.” 

“What do you advise me to do?” asked the 
Karl. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


father had known all. 
was moved as well as reassured. He was bitterly 
conscious how little he deserved his father’s in- 
dulgence, and how full of insolence and revenge 
his heart had often been since the great quarrel 
between them on his first return from school, 
Now, too, he felt that he had disgraced his name 
and race, and done a deed sufficient to cut him 
off for ever from all his family, and perhaps even 


“Forgive the lad, and take him into favour | to bring his father with shame and sorrow to the 


again; only hereafter be firm with him, and not | grave. 
You see I take the liberty of an | 


over-indulgent. 
old friend in speaking frankly.” 


| 


All these feelings came on him at once 
with the violence of a flood, and to Lord Donnerill’s 


| great surprise, Glenullin grasped his hand between 


Lord Donnerill thanked him and followed his | both his own, and bending down, burst into a 
, passion of uncontrollable weeping. 


advice. On returning to the drawing-room he | 
found his son listlessly and dejectedly turning over 
a volume of photographs, and he was more struck 
than ever with the utter change which seemed to 
have come over him. Glenullin raised his eyes 
for a moment, and then hastily dropped them 
again, while his father also took up a book and sat 
down on the sofa. But instead of reading, Lord 
Donnerill was only watching his son, and he could 
never look leng at him without some return of 
his old extravagant pride in him. The well-made 
figure, the deep-blue eyes—the features delicate 
and aristocratic, yet full of expression—the bright 
hair that shone round the finely-shaped head, 
stamped Lord Glenullin at once as a boy of noble 
lineage and no ordinary gifts. The only flaw in an 
otherwise perfect countenance, was that one scar 
upon the forehead, which had been caused in a 


the trials of the last few days had softened the hard 
and haughty look which his face too often wore, 
and Lord Donnerill pleased that he had not 
attempted to disobey him, but had been for the 
last few days almost timidly respectful and sub- 
missive, began to feel a strong return of pity and 
affection for his only son. 

He rose and kindly put his hand upon the boy’s 








| deserve any of your kindness. 
way which the Ear] too well remembered. Now, too, | 


“My dear boy—my dear Howard!” said the 
Earl, alarmed at this unusual paroxysm of feeling, 
*‘ pray do not distress yourself and me like this, 
If I had known that you felt your expulsion so 
severely, I should not have been so angry with you. 
But when you came home you did not seem to 
care in the least about it, and that made me indig- 
nant, as well as anxious about your future. I 
forgive you now, my dear boy; I forgive you fully, 
and until I can make some further arrangement 
about your education, you may live here as you 
usually do in holiday times.” 

But Lord Glenullin did not raise his head, or 
cease his violent sobbing—not though his father 
continued to address many kind words to him. 
At last he said brokenly, “Oh, father! I don’t 
I wish I had been 
a better boy, but it is too late,” and then wringing 
his hands, he burst into tears, saying, “I am 
ruined—I am ruined!” 

“ No—no, dear Howard,” said his father; ‘‘ you 
have made a bad start in life, certainly, but you 
are young, and may learn by experience.” ; 

“Ah! but you don’t know all,” said the boy, m 
atone of anguish. “Oh! if my mother had but 


, lived, I might perhaps have told her.” 





Yet he trembled—for he - 
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“Perhaps I do not know all, Howard,” said | 
Lord Donnerill after a pause. ‘Never mind, I | 
won't press you about the past; and as for your | 
money difficulties, I will put them right, now that | 
you are in a really penitent mood; only if I do this, | 
you must confide in me, Howard, both now and in 
the future. After all, my boy, you will find that 
your father is your best friend. Now tell me all.” | 

Tell him all! no, that was impossible for ever. 
Ah! if his father had but received him like this, 
how easy it would then have been to tell him all; | 
but much had happened since then, and now full | 
confidence was at an end between them for ever; | 
now there was one damning spot upon his character 
which never could be revealed; now, more than 
ever, he saw the terrible infatuation, the blind- 
ness and madness of criminal folly, of which he | 
had been guilty. He saw it, alas! too late! That | 
glamour of illusion which temptation had thrown | 
over the sin into which he had been led was now 
dispelled, pierced through and through like some 
thick cloud by the arrows of awakened conscience. 
But meanwhile he had yielded to the sorcery. | 

When sin comes as the punishment of sin—wben | 
the falling into some sudden crime is made God’s | 


it ae | 
severest and most awful instrument of awakened | 


wrath, and as the appointed punishment for years | 
of more quiet sin—it always is “too late” when the 
eyes are opened upon the scene of ruinand shame. 
It ever has been so since the eyes of Adam and 
Eve were opened and they saw that they were 
naked, and it was of no avail to weave their fig- 
leaves or to hide themselves among the garden- 
trees, for then 





! 


**Tnnocence that, as a vail, 
Had shadowed them from knowing ill, was gone; 
Just confidence and native righteousness, 
And honour from about them, naked left 
To guilty shame.” 


Yet confession of any kind was a relief, and 
numbly, remorsefully, with a voice choked every 
now and then by sobs, Lord Glenullin told his 
father, without disguise or subterfuge, how badly 
he had been going on; told him all which even 
Clark could have told him; told him all which 
would have saved the fancied necessity for the 
crime which he had now committed; told him 
without palliation and without excuse. But of 
that last crime he could not, he dared not tell him; 
that he could not and dared not, was the main 
part of the fiery punishment which awaited him. 

Lord Donnerill listened gravely, very gravely as 
the tale went on. It was a tale of sin and thought- 
lessness and folly, and many a time while he | 
listened he wished that he himself had stood on 
such a moral height as would have enabled him to 
advise and to rebuke as earnestly and strongly as 
the case required. He did indeed speak to his 
son seriously—religiously he could not speak— 
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and he felt all the while how different was the force 
with which the rebuke would have come from a 
truly Christian man, instead of from one who like 
himself was but an ordinary man of the world. 
He could not put things on the highest ground, 


| even while he felt that he ought to do so. But 


he was a kind-hearted man, and he remembered 
with shame many passages in his own youth, and 


| he forgave his son freely and from his heart. He 


forgave him, but even in doing so he too felt with 
a pang that the follies of the father are often 
hereditary in the son, and that it may often be 
a man’s worst punishment to see the seeds of 
his own iniquity ripening in the harvest of his 


| children’s evil ways. 


“ Well, Howard,” he said, “ of course I am very 
much distressed to hear all this; it is all very sad, 
and I trust that you will be better and wiser in 
future. You have been deplorably weak; your 
conduct has been very wrong; but I forgive you, 
my dear boy, I entirely forgive you, and when I 
say that, I mean it. We will set these affairs 
straight, and then you must turn over a new leaf.” 

Howard gratefully pressed his hand, and Lord 
Donnerill, more moved than he had been for years, 
stooped and kissed him as he bade him good night. 
Glenullin left the drawing-room with the first 
gleam of comfort in his heart which he had felt 
since his return from school. But as he went up 
the staircase he caught sight of a figure stealing 
away among the shadows across the hall. It was 
the servant Clark, the evil genius of the house. 
Glenullin saw it, and his heart fell. He went 
wearily to his room, and all night long in dreams 
he seemed to himself to be sinking from depth to 
depth. 

Yet nothing in his dreams could well be more 
dreadful than the reality, when, next morning. 
Clark once more appeared in his room, and drawing 
out the cheque, said in a confident tone, “ My Lord, 
this cheque isn’t the right thing.” 

“ What do you mean?’ 

“T mean that my Lord Donnerill never gave it 
you.” 

“Why, who could have given me it, then ?”said 
Lord Glenullin, with his heart in his mouth. 

Clarke made no answer, beyond taking up a pen 
from the table, and slowly going through a sig- 
nificant pantomime, without once removing his 


| eyes from his young master’s face, which suddenly 
| grew pale as death. 


Lord Glenullin turned his back upon him to 
conceal his emotion as far as possible, and 


managed to stammer out, “You'll find it quite 
right; take it to the bank at Alton and see.” 
“Certainly, my Lord; only, I'll just take it to 
Lord Donnerill first; I'll go now.” 
“ Stop—stop,” said the young Viscount, faintly, 
when the man had almost reached the door. 
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Clark came slowly back. Glenullin felt his head 
swim, sank into a chair, and hid his face. 

“Now look here, my Lord,” said Clark, with a 
manner half wheedling, half bullying, which to the 
poor boy was inconceivably repulsive, “I don’t at 
all want to be hard on you. Next time you drive 
to Alton, take me with you—to-morrow if you like 
—and I dare say nobody will be any the wiser 
about it. Of course I aint going to give you back 
the I O U’s under present circumstances,” he con- 
tinued with a grin; “but they can wait, I won't 
trouble you about them again for a long time to 
come. But if you want this here particular affair 
all hushed up, you must get me a hundred pounds 
more as hush money before three weeks are over. 
Then I'll be off to Australia, and you won’t have no 
more trouble. There’s more to be had where this 
came from. Now, that’s what I call a fair offer— 
ay, and a kind un too; for this here secret’s worth 
a deal more than a hundred pounds—ay, or five 
hundred pounds to you.” 

So there, stricken with an almost abject terror, 
the boy sat cowering in his chair and made no 
answer. 

“Very well, then,” said the scoundrel, who well 
knew that his hold over him was now final and 
absolute, “I'll go with this cheque straight to the 
Earl. I shall very likely get a precious sight 
more out of him than out of you; only, you see, I 
want to keep matters quiet and pleasant, as far as 
I can; but as you won’t listen to reason, I’m going 
now.” 

Once more Lord Glenullin motioned him to stop. 
“Will you solemnly swear on the Bible not to 
molest me any more about the cheque, if I get you 
this money ?” 

There was a Bible in the book-case; Clark took 
it and swore, and a moment after left Lord Glen- 
ullin to his refiections. Those reflections were of 
the gloomiest and most horrifying description. 
How dark and dreary already had life become to 
him! how thick were the thunder-clouds that 
his own sin had gathered from every quarter of 
the heavens to blot out all the brightness that 
might have shone upon his youthful days ! 

To whom could he disemburden any part of his 
disgraceful secret ; to whom could he look for help, 
for sympathy, for advice? To Martin Allerby ? 
No, he dared not appeal to him, because he knew 
beforehand that his straightforward, frank, uncom- 
promising nature would tolerate but one solution 
of the difficulty, and that would be immediate con- 
fession and restitution, whatever consequences 
might ensue. To Ralph Douglas? He knew less 
of him, but he felt in him that vague indefinite 
confidence which a strong and upright nature 
80 often inspires into a weaker one. He deter- 
mined to seek him out on the first possible occa- 





dared. There was something so generous, g9 
manly, so modest, about Ralph that perhaps, even 
he might confess everything to him. It would be 
a comfort to make confession to any one, even if 
thereby he turned regard into contempt. But 
somehow he did not dread incurring contempt from 
Ralph ; the best hearts are ever the tenderest hearts 
as well; and evil men have generally less tolerance 
for evil, less readiness to forgive the erring, than 
those have who have walked without stumbling in 
the paths of rectitude. And Glenullin selected 
Ralph as his adviser, and the recipient of his con. 
fidences, because, next to Martin, he was the best 
and most honest boy he knew. 

So he resumed for the next few days his usual 
course of life, often wearing a gay countenance and 
winning abundant admiration in the ballroom and 
the hunting-field, but carrying under a smiling 
exterior a sad and aching heart—a heart all the 
sorer and more aching from the very smiles with 
which it had to be concealed. 

And while he was anxiously secking an inter. 
view with Ralph, and attempting to devise some 
scheme which should set him free, Ralph, in trying 
to obey his father’s orders, was doing his best to 
avoid all chance of meeting him even in the most 
casual way. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A VERY DISTINCT PROHIBITION. 
Burt it was not likely that Ralph, after he had 
come home for the holidays, would long be able to 
escape meeting a boy who moved in much the 
same circles as himself, and who lived withina mile 
of his own house. Accordingly very few days had 
elapsed before he met the young Lord at Allerby 
Park, where he and Christie went to spend the 
evening, in order to make arrangements for some 
private theatricals which Martin had long been 
planning, and in which Mr. Douglas had, with a 
somewhat ungracious assent, allowed his boys to 
join. It was of course impossible to be so rude as 
not to greet Glenullin, and Ralph did not for a 
moment suppose that his father’s injunction—which 
by-the-bye had not been verbally extended to 
Christie—at all necessitated so strong a measure 
as this. Now Glenullin full of the thoughts we 
have been describing, and anxious to gain Ralph’s 
assistance and advice, naturally came and sat by 
him, and talked to him a great deal. Afraid of the 
consequences, Ralph encouraged him as little as 
possible, and had the utmost difficulty in evading 
the many plans which he proposed for their next 
meeting. But it was not in Ralph’s nature to be 
otherwise than delicate and courteous in manner, 
and so desirous was he of sparing Lord Glenullin 
from any unpleasant feeling, that he failed in con- 
veying the impression which he wished to convey, 





sicn, and take him into his confidence, as far as he 
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ment even about their accidental intercourse. He 
could not help having an uneasy sense of this fact 
when he felt how cordially Glenullin shook hands 
with him on parting, at the lodge of Allerby Park. 

Next morning at breakfast the boys were telling 
Mrs. Douglas of the pleasant evening they had 


spent, and were discussing with great delight the | 


prospect of fun and gaiety opened before them by 
the private theatricals and the previous rehear- 
sails) Mr. Douglas was reading the newspaper 
and paying little attention to their conversation, 
when Christie mentioned Lord Glenullin’s name 
as one of the intended actors, whose capital acting 


inacomic part would be sure to make everything | 


pass off well. 

Suddenly Mr. Douglas raised his head from the 
paper with the quick question, “ Was that boy 
there last night?” 

“Lord Glenullin, papa ? 
said Christie. 

“And did you speak to him, Ralph?” asked 
Mr. Douglas, with a frown. 

“Not more than I could help, papa.” 

“T wish, Ralph, you would not get more and 


more in that pernicious way of giving me indirect | 
I simply asked, did you speak to him ?” | 


answers. 

“Yes, papa ; but 

“No ‘buts,’ Ralph,” said Mr. Douglas, impatiently 
stopping him; “did he speak to you first?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“And did you do more than merely answer 
him ?” 

“N—no; at least, yes; that is, I only— 

“*No—yes—only,’” re-echoed Mr. Douglas, 
with angry scorn. “What miserable prevari- 
cation.” 

“Tt is not prevarication, sir,” answered Ralph, 
fring up for a moment. “I could not express it 
right: but what I meant was, that I only said just 
enough to prevent his thinking me rude.” 

“Very well; now then, Ralph, listen to me—do 
you hear P”’ 

“T was listening,” said Ralph. 

“Well, then, I forbid you to say anything what- 
fver, on any pretext, or under any circumstances, 
to Lord Glenullin. Is that sufficiently distinct ?” 

“Surely that is not necessary, dear,” remon- 
strated Mrs. Douglas. 


”? 





” 


An instant’s reflection showed Mr. Douglas that | 


it was not, but he would not draw back. “I 
choose to make it a test of Ralph’s obedience,” he 
said, resuming his paper. 

“Then I suppose that we must both give up 
altogether these private theatricals,” said Ralph, 
goaded into sullenness. “ We cannot have them 
Without talking to him sometimes.” 

“What a loss!” said Mr. Douglas; “ actually to 
give up one evening’s trumpery masquerading and 
bad acting for the sake of doing what you are told.” 


Yes; he was there,” | 


“Oh, papa!” Christie could not forbear saying, 
with a sigh. 

“TI should have thought, Christie,” said his 
' father, “that any sensible boy would not have 
' thought so much about a single evening of silly 
pleasure.” 
| “But why is it silly, papa?” asked Christie, 

timidly. 

| “Pshaw, Christie! I do not bandy words with 
little boys like you, suffice it that I don’t think 
well of Lord Glenullin. He has been even ex- 
pelled from Eton; and, simply, you shall not 
associate with him.” 

“T don’t want to associate with him, if you forbid 
it, papa; but it is very hard not even to speak to 
him. Suppose he meets us in the road?” said 
Ralph. 

“ T suppose nothing, Ralph,” answered his father, 
absorbed in his newspaper, and displeased that 
| the subject should be continued. “I have said 

enough, I think, and I choose to be obeyed. What 

/is more, I will be obeyed; and if you disobey 
|me—— Well, never mind about that; we will 
drop the subject if you please.” 

That subject and every other was, for the 
present, dropped very effectually. The meal ended 
| in ominous silence. Ralph was half choked by a 
| sense of his father’s unjust inuendoes and arbi- 
| trary unkindness. Christie was nearly crying for 

vexation, though more at his brother’s disappoint- 
ment than at his own. Mrs. Douglas was wearily 
| wondering whether this domestic bitterness would 
| ever end, and wearily thinking what a bright and 
| happy circle they might have been, if her husband 
had but been a little more impartial, a little more 
| considerate. a little more unselfish, a little less im- 
patient, a little less determined to make everything 
| bend to that obstinate spirit of discontent which 
he dignified by the name of an iron will. The time 
| was drawing near the birth of Christ, the clouds 
were beginning to shine about the coming of the 
| Lord; how sad a Christmas it promised to be for 
i their household, which to any ordinary spectator 
) would have appeared to be encircled with every 
blessing ! ° 
{| Mr. Douglas retired soén afterwards to his 
| library, as miserable as the rest of his family, but 
| persuading himself that they, and especially that 
Ralph, were the cause of his being so. After he 
was gone Ralph for atime said nothing. Herarely 
spoke when he was feeling anything acutely and 
bitterly. 

Mrs. Douglas was the first to break the silence. 

“Ralph, my boy,” she said, “I am sorry for 
your disappointment. We must try and find out 
some other amusements. I have an unexpected 
one in store for you; I am rather proud of having 
kept my secret so well. 

“Thank you, mother,” said Ralph, “what is it ?” 
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“‘T have hought two ponies, as a present to each | But, Ralph,” said Martin, “we shall be nothing 
of you.” ; without you and Christie. I don’t know who on 
“Oh, how delightful! Thank you a thousand earth we shall get to take your place; you were 
times!” said Ralph, kissing his mother. ‘‘ Many a ‘two of our best actors; and, worse than all, you 
time I have longed for a pony above everything. | were the only two who could sing any of the songs 
But will papa let us keep them?” he asked, in a | well.” 
doubtful tone. : “Tt can’t be helped, Martin,” said Ralph; “ you 

“Yes, dear, he will. The doctor has ordered | know how sorry I must be about it, for you know 
horse exercise for Christie, and it would have been | how much I have been looking forward to the 
no pleasure to him to ride alone.” | fun.” 

“Oh, Christie! what fun we shall have!” said “Well, I shall get Sir Henry to speak to Mr, 
Ralph, brightening into smiles. ‘We'll scour the Douglas,” said Martin. “I dare say he’ll give you 
country for miles round. And, mother, do you leave when papa tells him how much our party 
think that papa will let us follow the hounds?” will ‘be spoilt without it.” 

“T dare say he will, dear. I can’t see any objec- “I don’t think he will, Martin,” said Ralph; 
tion to your doing so.” | “my father never changes his mind.” 


“T shan’t be much of a hand at taking fence,! ‘* Why—does he think private theatricals wicked 


Ralph,” said Christie; “but I dare say you'll then?” 

teach me.” “No; at least I don’t think he does. I may as 
“T shall have to be taught myself first,” said well tell you, Martin, exactly how it is—he won't 

Ralph; “but I fancy it only wants a little pluck. let me speak to Lord Glenullin.” 

Martin will tell me how to manage in five minutes.) “Oh, is that it?” said Martin. “Well, I’m sorry 


Thank you, mother—thank you. It will be most for that, for I think his expulsion has done Glen-' 


awfully jolly riding about.” ullin no end of good; I never knew him better 
“Well, then, my boys,” said Mrs. Douglas, | and steadier than he is now—he seems quite quiet 
“come with me and we will walk to the stables, | and altered.” 
where the two ponies now are. They arrived! “ Would you mind telling Glenullin when you 
yesterday, a few minutes after you started, and I | see him, Martin? Tell him it isn’t my fault if 
thought it would be a pleasant surprise for you I am obliged to cut him. I really like him very 
not to hear about them till this morning.” much, and I think he likes me. I am very much 
It was indeed a pleasure such as they had rarely vexed that papa won’t allow me to say a word to 
enjoyed; and that very day they tested the powers him.” 
of their ponies by a long ride. They were strong “Tl make it all right with him, Ralph,” said 
and beautiful animals, the best that Mrs. Douglas, Martin. “I shall be sure to see him soon, and it'll 
had been able at any price to procure—quick, | take a good deal to make him angry with you, 
good-tempered, and remarkably handsome. Ralph; for he thinks there is only one thing in the 
During the ride the brothers had talked about | world in which you fall short of perfection, and 
what was to be done in case of Ralph meeting | that is not being an Etonian.” 
Lord Glenullin in the road or in the hunting-field.| “Well, Martin,” said Ralph laughing, as he 
It was a difficult matter to settle, and at first they | shook hands with him, “at any rate, some of my 
had decided that it would be the best way for | friends are Etonians, which is the next best thing 
Ralph to write him a note telling him frankly of | to being so myself; and you may tell Glenullin 
Mr. Douglas’s prohibition, and appealing to his | that if I weren’t a Rugbeian, I would wish to be an 
generosity to forgive the line of conduct which it Etonian.” 
necessitated. But while riding past Allerby Park| “And I,” said Martin, “if I weren’t an 
they had met Martin, also mounted, and in the | Etonian, should still wish to be an Etonian. Ha, 
course of the long and pleasant chat they had with | ha, Master Ralph, I have you there, haven't I, 
him in the intervals of their canter about Allerby | Christie?” Good bye, both of you; aw reservoir, 
Park, they naturally began to talk about the as the French say.’ And the light-hearted boy 
private theatricals. It was a grievous disappoint- | rode off laughing. 
ment to Martin when his two friends informed; “You see, Christie,” said Ralph, “I'll keep out 
him that Mr. Douglas had forbidden them to take | of the way of mecting Glenullin the next day 
any further part in the preparation for the fes-| or two, and by that time Martin will be sure to 
tivities of that evening, though they still hoped! have told him. Papa shan’t say this time, at any 
that he would not refuse them leave to be present | rate, that I don’t try to obey him.” 
as spectators on the evening itself. (To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 
meg ATSY lingered on till May, and then the 
loving spirit that had caught one little 
| glimpse of heaven here, was taken 
| home. Oh! what must be the joy and 
# Jove and tenderness of angels; what 
must be the exceeding beauty of the heavenly 
mansions, if even an earthly homehas such power to 
soften and purify the heart; if its love is so sweet, 
and its influence so abiding ! | 

It was Whit Sunday, and the day was one of 
such marvellous beauty that it must have been 
remembered through a lifetime, if- even there had 
been no event of special interest to mark it. It was 
a day on which the Holy Dove seemed indeed to | 
spread his wings upon the earth, on which the 
Comforter was visibly seen in “ power and love,” on | 
which the Blessed Spirit of God spoke in accents so 
clear and sweet, that the heart must be hard indeed 
that could refuse to listen. 

Patsy had seemed better all day. She was lying 
on a sofa in a spare room at the Hall, a room which | 
had been entirely devoted to the sick child and her 
nurse for the last month, for Patsy was now too 
weak to be moved from room to room. Beside 
her were some flowers which kind Mrs. Kyrke had 
brought fresh from the garden; The sofa was 
drawn up close to the window which overlooked a 
portion of the garden beyond which were two fields, 
and then the river. It had been tranquil as a lake 
all day, and its colour was a most unusual silvery 
blue. 

Mrs. Wilson was sitting by Patsy’s side—it was 
past her usual bedtime, but she had begged to sit 
up longer and see the sun set in the river. 

“Say once more you forgive me, dear mam,” said 
Patsy. It was the name she always gave Mrs. Wilson 
now. 

“Dear child, I forgave you directly—long before 
you came back—don’t talk of forgiveness now.” 

“ But it makes me happy to hear you say it, it’s 
such a blessed thing to be forgiven. If I was a rich 
child, and had a tombstone put over me, I’d ask for 
those words about the angels to be put on it.” 

“What words, dear? Do you mean, ‘ There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth ?’ ” 

“Yes, main dear. How glad they must have been 
when I was crying in the church at Chester, for ‘I 
was sorry, I did repent then, though I didn’t know 
anybody cared.” 

“But why would you have the words put on your 
tombstone ?” 


PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 
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some day, and maybe he’d repent too, and make the 
angels glad again.” 

Then there was a long silence, and they both 
watched the sun as it slowly descended towards the 
sea. At length Patsy spoke. “Do you remember that 
day we sat by the river, mam dear? I didn’t like to 
think about dying then, but now it seems easy and 
sweet. Oh, just look at the sunlight on the river 
now!” 

“Yes, it can’t look dark with the sun shining on 
it. And so, wherever the Sun of Righteousness 
shines there is light and beauty tco. Our dear Lord 
has turned even your greatest sorrows and troubles 
to good, Patsy, making you draw closer to Himself 
when there was no earthly friend near.” 

«Yes, indeed, dear mam.” 

“So you’re not afraid to go to Him now? You 
feel you can trust Him even in the dark river of 
death—don’t you, love?” 

Patsy smiled assent. Then pointing to the sea, 
she said, “Oh, mam, do look at the glow on the 
water now !” 

It wanted still ten minutes to sunset, but the 
dazzling glory on the river where it opened out into 
the sea was surpassingly beautiful. It was as a rich 
pathway, sparkling with diamonds, rubies, and gold. 

Mrs. Wilson gazed in silence till a faint murmur 
from Patsy made her turn her head. The child was 
lying back with her eyes closed, apparently fainting. 
She opened them one moment, gave a beaming, 
radiant smile, and was gone. 

It was long ere the glory of that sunset faded 
from the earth and sky, and it was long ere the 
smile with which Patsy sank to her rest faded from 
her face. Pale and worn though it was with her 
long illness, it seemed to reflect a glory from the 
unseen world. 


Mrs. Wilson gave Patsy’s Bible and her letter to 
the prison chaplain, who soon found an opportunity 
of putting them into the hands of her father. Hoe 
was taken up for stealing a lady’s purse on the 
landing-stage, and as it was the thirteenth time he 
had been convicted, he was sentenced-to seven years’ 
transportation. Before the expiration of that time, 
however, he was let off on ticket of leave. 

A miserable broken-down old man in appearance, 
though not in actual years, he came to the lodge five 
years afterwards, and humbly knocked at the door. 
It was a cold, cheerless evening in January. The 
rain poured in torrents, and the wind moaned 
dismally through the trees. 

But within all was brightness and comfort. The 
little family were just sitting down to supper, and 
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Mrs. Wilson hearing a knock, desired Jem to open | husband, and said, “Perhaps to-night, John, you'll 


the door. 

“Come in,” she said kindly, as the stranger, 
hesitating, paused on the threshold. 

“Tf you knowed who it was as stands at your 
door, maybe you wouldn’t let me into your snug} 
place. But you was kind to my child Patsy More, | 
and bad as I am, I’ve come to thank ye, though I | 
wonder indeed as I can show my face among ye.” 

“Are you Patsy’s father?” asked Mrs, Wilson, 
getting up from her chair and going towards him. 
‘* Sit down here by the fire and warm ye.” 

Mr. Wilson got up, closed the door, and forced 
the poor shivering man into his own arm-chair. The | 
man burst into tears, Convict as he was—hardened | 
as he had always appeared —and brutal as his 
conduct had indeed been to his own poor child, the 
human heart within him was touched at last. Mrs. 
Wilson gave him a glass of beer, and some bread | 
and bacon, which the hungry man ate greedily and 
thankfully ; and Mr. Wilson brought an old coat of | 
his own and put it on him whilst his dripping and 
ragged blouse was dried at the fire. Then they 
talked about Patsy, and told More how tenderly she 
had spoken of him, and the excuses she had often 
made for him. : 

““T don’t deserve ’em,” he said, “I don’t deserve 
?em. I hada good mother, and a good bringing up, 
but drink was my curse, as it’s been the curse of 
many a one beside. I would do better now if I could 
—I would indeed. But where’s the use of talking ? 
who’d employ a pickpocket? There’s nothing for it 
but to go back to my old trade.” 

“Don’t think of that fora moment,” said Wilson, 
earnestly. “Mr. More, may I give you a word of 
advice, sir? Stick to the right, and leave the rest to 
God.” 

Perhaps it was in part the respectful tone in 
which these words were spoken that gained for them 
admission into the convict’s heart—for there they | 
sank—though he answered gloomily enough, “It’s | 
all very well for a respectable, well-to-do man like | 
you, Mr. Wilson, to talk so, but God does not take 
care of pickpockets.” 

“He takes care of repenting sinners—and that’s 
what I am, and what I hope you are too, Mr. More.” 

Then Mrs. Wilson asked the convict if he had seen 
the tombstone, which Mrs. Kyrke had put up to} 
Patsy’s memory, and finding that he had not, she told | 
him the text which Patsy had chosen, and her reason 
for choosing it. 

The wretched man was more touched by his 
daughter’s words than he cared to show, and observ- 
ing this, Mrs. Wilson got up and put away the supper- 
things. Then she brought the family Bible to her | 














| read Patsy’s favourite chapter to us.” 


So the touching story of the prodigal’s return wag 
read, and in the prayer that followed John gaye 
thanks that he for whom they had often prayed had 
been guided to the house, and begged that a way 
might be opened to him of obtaining an honest 
living. 

Wilson gave him a blanket, and made him upa 
bed of straw in the loft for the night; and through 
Mr. Kyrke’s influence employment was soon found 
for him on a new line of railway. He met his death 
through an accident a very few months after, but 
the overseer who communicated the fact to Mr, 
Kyrke, gave him an excellent character. 

He said that More had spoken of a man named 
Wilson as the only friend he had in the world, and 
begged to know if Mrs. Kyrke could give him this 
man’s address, that his few belongings might be 
sent to him. 

Thus was Patsy’s Bible returned to her friends 
at the lodge, and on the fly-leaf under her name was 
a rough drawing of her tombstone, and the text upon 
it: “There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.”’ Below this, and 
in the same handwriting, was the publican’s prayer: 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

THE END. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


52. Jacob, before dying, made an allusion to an 
achievement accomplished by himself, which is not 
recorded among the particulars of his life. What 
was it? 

53. There is a special reason assigned why a cer- 
tain priest was buried in the city of David. Give it. 

54. “He was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and faith.” Of whom are these words spoken? 

55. Religion is but once defined in the Bible. 
Give the passage. 

56. Our Lord Himself on one occasion during 
His earthly career observed the precept which He 
enjoined on His disciples: “ Pray for those which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” When? 

57. Ahaziah, though the youngest son of Jehoram, 
yet succeeded his father. Why was this? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 143. 


42. “He spake in the Hebrew tongue” (Acts 
xxii. 2). 

43. Judges xvii. 4, 5. 

44, Abraham (Gen. xxv. 8). 


45. The Epistle to the Galations. See Gal. vi. 11. 
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‘Sweet eyes and true.” 


—+— 

TO LITTLE ALICE. 

URELY, sweet eyes and true, Oh, may no cloud arise, 
Turning to heaven thy view, But clear as evening skies, 
Some of its softest blue When daylight gently dies, 

Thou didst retain. Those eyes remain. 





VOL. VIII, 
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With many a childish wile, 

Clear voice and sunny smile, 

Thou dost our hearts beguile 
From care away. 

Thy voice sweet as the swell 

Of brook in leafy dell 

That to the blue harebell 
Singeth all day. 
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O locks of golden gleam, 
Surely some heavenly beam 
m thee didst downward stream, 
And rested there. @ 
Thy onward path to light, 
May it, an omen bright, 
Still deck as nears the night 
Thy silver hair. E. Craxton, 
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BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ GARRY,” “ LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 

URING the previous night many 
thoughts had rushed through Mr. 
Grant’s mind, and in the sleepless 
hours he had thought a great deal of 
Alec M‘Leod and of Pearl. 

“Pearl is eighteen,” he said to 
himself; “so it is for seventeen weary years of 
suffering that I have lain here: and for what end 
and purpose have been these years, God alone knows, 
for there was no one moment of the time when I 
would not gladly have diced. Perhaps the time was 
given me to watch over the child. But what guard 
have I been to hey? It would have been better for 
her if I had died at the moment of the accident, 
when the heart died out of my life, for then she 
would have formed friendships and affections which 
should surround such a bright young life. It is my 
infirmities that have kept her apart from others, and 
given her few friends. I know that my time is 
short, and that I am going to leave her unprotected. 
How can I provide for her? How can I ensure that 
she shall not be married for her money? If only 
she were a little older, and I could have seen her in 
the care of a good husband! It is a pity that young 
M‘Leod is so young, and so idle, and so unstable, for 
he is a good fellow at heart. Would it do? Have 
I been hasty? He was headstrong in his arguments 
last night, but I liked his honest outspokenness, 
They are-very much in love with one another. Well, 
ut any rat I-will try him—there can be no harm in 
that; and if he be worth anything he will stick to 
work, and show what he can do, if it is to win his 
lady love.”’ 





“You are in some shipping agency, I believe,” 
said Mr. Grant, as he lay on his cushions watching 
every line in Alec M‘Leod’s face. “I thought so. I 
believe they employ their clerks in matters of much 
importance sometimes. Now, have you ever been 
entrusted in matters of importance for the firm ?” 

“No,” said Alec, in an uncertain, short tone; and 
Mr. Grant could scarcely forbear a smile, but he 
added very earnestly, “‘ Now, M‘Leod, listen to we. 





I dismissed you perhaps hastily and abruptly last 
night, for I had thought of my daughter as scarce 
more than a child, and a marriage between you two 
seemed to me simply absurd. But in the night I 
have been thinking it over, I know that I have not 
long to live, and I should not like to» leave Pearl 
unproteeted, and I quite know that a good husband 
would be the best protection for her; but unless I 
knew that he was worthy of her, I would a thousand 
times rather leave her alone in trust—ay, I would 
rather leave her penniless. Now, Alec M‘Leod, in 
respect for your mother and all your family, many 
of whom are dead and gone—in respect for the} 
qualities which I know that you possess, I am 
willing to give you a trial; and surely, if you are 
worth anything at all, you can work to win her.” 

Alec sprang to his feet, but Mr, Grant held up his 
hand, and added, “ Your firm is, I think, Messrs. 
Truman, Finney, and Hamilton. Truman does 
not exist, I believe, but I know something of Mr, 
Hamilton, and to him I shall write and speak a good 
word for you. I have heard you say that it is only 
those clerks in whom they have the greatest confi- 
dence that they employ in matters of importance in 
the business. Now, if in a year’s time you can show 
me that you have been so employed—if Mr. Hamilton 
gives a first-rate account of you—then, and not 
else, I will give my consent for you to marry Pearl, 
provided you wait until she is twenty.” 

What Alec said and did are quite unnecessary to 
describe, nor is it needful to say anything about his 
meeting with Pearl and Vivien afterwards, 

A fortnight passed on, bringing some changes. 
Alec M‘Leod had returned to Glasgow and business, 
and he had shown so much alacrity and energy in 
this proceeding that his mother and Vivien were 
astonished, 

During the last week Mr. Lawson had lectured 
twice in the schoolroom, each time increasing his 
popularity, and each time the sum of money that he 
had raised for the charity for which he spoke had 
been larger. More than one person had been heard 
to say that it would have been a fine thing for 
Dunkeith if Mr. Lawson had been the minister. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bannatyne were the richest and | driving past he endéavoured to get an unobtrusive 


most well-to-do people in the place, whose house and 


purse were always open; and it was to Mrs, Banna- 


tyne’s sympathising ear that Evan Lawson related 
the history of his life, thereby enlisting all her 
interest and compassion; and toaid and assist this 
deserving young man, who had been so unfortunate, 
was her one desire. And until an opening worthy of 
him and his talents should be found, he came, at her 
express desire, to find a home and comfort at the 
large white house which stood just out of the village. 
Mr. Bannatyne had suggested that his presence 
there might be of long duration, whereupon he had 
received a rebuke for his inhospitable thought. 

And Evan Lawson had now taken up his abode at 
the Bannatynes’ house, and was everywhere treated 
as their guest, and the success of the last two 
lectures, had’ been the pride of Mrs. Bannatyne’s 
heart, and she told the folks in Dunkeith that she 
already loved him as a son. 

80 great was the excitement over Mr. Lawson and 
his lectures that the advent of the new minister had 
been well-nigh overlooked; and it was heard one 
morning at the factor’s breakfast-table with some 
surprise, that Mr. Tempest was to arrive that day. 

It was Pamela M‘Laine who had spoken, and she 
added that she was curious to see the minister. 

It was a bleak, black January day, and the hills 
glowered down their darkness over the village, and 
there was a general disturbance in the angry clouds 
that chased one another round the mountain-tops, 
and by three o’clock the gloaming had already set 
in, and things looked uncertain and weird, when a 
car came jolting down the long, weary hill that led 
to Dunkeith. It was an “inside car”—that is to 
say, the seats were within the wheels. The driver 
was enveloped in many yards of shepherds’ plaid, 
between which and the closely-pulled-over-the-eyes 
bonnet appeared only a long, pointed, red nose. 
The cold driving over the moors from Inverness had 
been terrible, and the passenger in the car was almost 
perished, as he sat with his overcoat collar pulled up 
to his ears and his plaid closely tucked about him. 
This was Hugh Tempest, the minister, coming to 
his new home. 

“ There is Dunkeith,” said the driver; and whilst 
the minister looked eagerly round, a turn in the road 
there brought a brilliant spot of colour flaming out 
of the gloaming. 

On an old grey bridge was sitting a lady in a 
Royal Stuart tartan shawl. A red shawl of a 





view of her face; but although the lady looked up 
shyly at the time, he saw but little of her, and he 
said to himself, “ One of the congregation, I suppose. 
Wonder if it is Miss M‘Leod;” and then a shrill 
cry made both him and the driver turn. 

The young lady was in the middle of the road, 
waving something in the air, and as they stopped 
she ran toward them. 

“Ah, my umbrella!” said the minister, “ it must 
have fallen out of the car;” and he made vigorous 
efforts to disentangle himself from his plaid, but his 
movements were slow, as he was cramped with the 
cold. 

It is hard to say what Hugh Tempest expected to 
find, but the face he met had small black eyes, fair 
eyebrows and eyelashes, and in the background a 
large red chignon, and the minister wondered why the 
umbrella had fallen out and caused all this nuisance. 
However, he received his property with many thanks, 
and then returned to the cosiness of his big plaid, 
whilst the young lady walked on, congratulating 
herself on having been the first to speak to him. 

“How blue and green with the cold she looked,” 
thought Hugh Tempest; and then he said to the 
driver, “ Who is that?” 

“Miss M‘La ” and an angry gust of wind 
swept the sound over the moorland. 

“Miss what?—Miss M‘Leod, did he say?” said 
Hugh Tempest to himself. ‘‘So that is Miss M‘Leod. 
Well 

Now there was a good deal of significance in the 
tone in which he said “ Well.” And just as they 
were driving up to the pretty old manse, Hugh 
Tempest said to himself, “I will write to Harry 
Lonsdale, and tell him that I have seen Miss 
M‘Leod; I will write to-night.” 


}: had heard a good deal of Miss M‘Leod 








bef is arrival, and even his old friend Harry 
Lons 
love with her, on his part, and had rallied him con- 
siderably on the subject. It was, therefore, with 
feelings of the deepest gratification that Hugh 
Tempest, on the first evening of his arrival in his 
new manse, penned a long letter to his bosom friend 


e had predicted an instantaneous falling in 


Harry Lonsdale. 

It was on a Thursday that the new minister 
arrived in Dunkeith, and on Friday it poured with 
rain, after the grand and thorough style Scotland 
knows so well, and the minister peeped from his 


manse windows, and wished that the rain would 


different shade lay beside her on the bridge, and an | 


open book was in her hand. 

The minister thought, ‘ Well, there is no account- 
ing for tastes, but as far as regards myself I should 
not have thought this afternoon exactly suitable for 
out-of-doors reading.” 

However, the object on the bridge could not fail to 
be of some interest to the young minister, and in 





leave off, so that he could get out and look round, 
His sermon, books, and everything else were in 
the most perfect readiness for Sunday, and he 
knew that nobody would expect to see him before 
Sunday, therefore his time was his own, and he 
wished he knew what to do with it. There is very 
seldom in Scotland a day so thoroughly bad that you 
cannot get out some part of it, but this day was one 
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of the few, and Hugh Tempest remained in-doors a 
prisoner. But the next morning he awoke with a 
sensation that the sun was shining, and in all truth so 
it was; and with much satisfaction he went over his 
house again, to see how it looked in the sunshine. 
Then he went round his garden, and the few fields 
belonging to the manse, and his satisfaction in- 
creased, for it was a very pretty old place, and 
capable of being made thoroughly charming. Indeed, 
the manse was the only beautiful building in Dun- 
keith, as well as the oldest. It was on the hillside, 
with the mountains towering up behind it, and a steep 
road below, leading by a fir-tree wood to the village, 
and he said to himself, “In summer this must be 
perfectly lovely. I suppose those mountains are a 
little more peaceful then ;” and he looked up at the 
clouds which the hill-tops still gathered about them. 

Out went Hugh Tempest, up the nearest glen, to 
take his chance about the weather, and to have some 
idea of the neighbourhood. He chose rather the 
mountain-path, where it was loneliest and highest, 
and from whence he could see most. On he went, 
finding paths, or rather sheep-tracks, and then 
losing them again, crossing burns by the biggest 
stones, and eagerly looking for beauty and grand 
scenery. Nor was his keen relish for the beautiful 
disappointed, and he said to himself that his lines 
had fallen in pleasant places; that had he walked 
the length and breadth of bonnie Scotland, he could 
not have chosen for himself a more beautiful home, 
or one more thoroughly to his taste. If only the 
people might prove as. kind as Nature, he felt that 
he could be very happy here. 

“‘T wonder what that means, now,” he said, look- 
ing curiously at a huge black gathering beyond the 
hill-top of the glen. “Those hills are always up to 
something ;” and he descended from the height he 
was on, thinking if mists were coming on it ot 
desirable to be so high up. : 

Half an hour later found him down in the Yowest 
part of the glen, but somehow things looked utterly 
different from below. There seemed to him to be at 
least three ways out of the glen, and neither of them 
to be the way by which he had entered. The end of 
the glen had disappeared into mist and blackness, 
and the rain was coming down heavily again, and 
the minister drew his plaid about him, and fought 
against the strong wind, and wished he had the 
faintest idea which way to turn. He also speculated 
as to whether he should be home before dark; 
whether, indeed, the good folks of Dunkeith were 
destined to be edified at all with the new minister’s 
sermon on the following morning. Then he began 
to think that it was probable they might never hear 
anything more of him, and he wondered what that 
roaring noise up the glen meant, and he wished that 
it would not get dark so quickly, and finally he 
pitied himself very much, and perched himself on a 
huge rock and felt very forlorn. 





The storm increased, and the darkness deepened, 
and the great roaring up the glen was coming closer 
and closer, and Hugh Tempest rose to his feet, 
feeling very uncomfortable indeed; and then it was 
that a figure closely wound in a tartan plaid rushed 
past him. Never had the sight of a human being 
given him such comfort as at this moment, and 
hastening up he cried, “I have lost my way, please 
will you direct me ?” 

The head, which was also covered with the plaid, 
turned to him, and a pair of eyes were all that were 
to be seen of the face; but a voice quickly answered, 
“Follow me instantly.” 

Hugh Tempest astonished, but with a new con- 
fidence, turned and followed the figure, which ran up 
the steep, rocky hill. It was breathless, hard work, 
and it was all that his manly strength could do to 
keep beside her. Once she turned to see whether 
he were following, and then she said, “‘ Don’t pause, 
for your life!” 

There was no moment to pause and ask the reason 
of this extraordinary flight, he could only follow her 
breathlessly, until she entered a small cave which 
was high up on the hill-side, and there, panting and 
exhausted, she threw herself down on the ferns, vainly 
trying to recover her breath. 

She then flung on one side the green tartan plaid, 
and disclosed a very pretty figure in a closely-fitting 
grey dress. Clearly the owner of the plaid was not a 
peasant, as he had at first supposed. Then she raised 


i her head, which was coiled about with brown, pretty 


hair, and again rising to her feet she came to Hugh 
Tempest’s side, and pointing down into the valley 
below, she said, “ Look! a waterspout.” 

Down in the glen was a huge body of water, 
rushing and crushing along, and carrying on its 
tempestuous waves all things movable and loose ; and 
Hugh Tempest noted that the spot whereon he had 
stood had disappeared, and a strange sensation crept 
over him, and for a moment or two he could say 
nothing; and then he turned to his companion, and 
taking her two hands in his, he said, “ I do not know 
who you are, but I thank you.” 

A pair of honest, beautiful blue eyes were raised 
to his, and a voice which had regained its natural 
tone said to him, “ What a mercy that I met. you! 
did you not see it coming—did you not hear it?” 

“But I never saw a waterspout before, and I 
never saw this glen before; I am a stranger here,” he 
said. 

“‘T know that,” was the answer, “and that you 
are Mr. Tempest.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Strangers are not so very plentiful here; and 
besides that, people who are not ministers do not 
wear such long coats. I hope you will like the glen, 
and the people who live at the entrance to it; they 
will not give you such a wild greeting as the glen 
has done, at any rate.” 
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“He wondered what that roaring noise up the glen meant.” 
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“T like the glen, and now I am glad that I have 
seen a waterspout. I trust that you are one of my 
congregation, for our mode of making acquaintance 
has been charming and original, and I owe you more 
than a great deal.” 

“Yes, I am one of your congregation, and I am 
very pleased at our mode of making acquaintance; I 
feel as if an honour had been bestowed upon me 
above the rest of the congregation.” 

“ Well, in return for bestowing that honour I am 
going to ask for your friendship, for I know no one 
here; I am a stranger, uncertain as to what diffi- 
culties may be round me, and I should like to feel 
that I am on good terms with the first one of my 
congregation with whom I have spoken.” 

The girl was watching his face, it was made up 
of straight, good lines, and a firm, splendidly drawn 
mouth, which said, even more plainly than the dark, 
earnest eyes, that the owner was a man upright and 
honest, with a straightforwardness of manner and 
unflinching steadiness of purpose. She noted all this, 
and she said, ‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Tempest, we will be friends, 
real honest friends, there is my hand on it.” 

“ Ay, real honest friends,” said Hugh Tempest, 
grasping the hand that was held out to him: “and 
now I shall get up into my pulpit to-morrow with a 
lighter heart, knowing that there is one friendly ear 
in the congregation. Will you not tell me your 
name ?” 

But she smiled, and said, “No, wait till after 
Sunday ;” and no entreaties would persuade her to 
tell her name. And then they talked of many things 
in the parish, and he listened eagerly to all that 
she told him; and during this time the deluge of 
waters calmed down, and the gloaming set in, and 
had it not been for his companion Hugh Tempest 





would have been as badly off as ever; but she led 
the way, and together they traversed the moorland, 
and just when the manse came in sight, he said, 
“Do you know a young lady in this neighbourhood, 
a Miss M‘Leod ?” 

The girl looked up in his face for an instant, and 
then she said, “I do, but I would rather not talk of 
her;” and Hugh Tempest smiled, and said, “ Very 
well, our friendship will not suffer on that account, I 
have no desire to speak of her. She is a young 
lady who indulges in red shawls, I believe ?” 

“Yes, she has a red shawl.” 

“And is given to sitting out of doors reading in 
unseasonable weather ?” 

“IT suppose she knows best whether the weather 
be unseasonable or seasonable. Good night; there 
is your way, you see.” 

Something had gone wrong; and when she had 
said “good night,” and hurried on her way, Hugh 
Tempest said to himself, “She might have shaken 
hands, I think. I wonder whether I offended 
her.” 

Some one was coming along. It was the man who 
had driven the car over from Inverness ; and pointing 
to the retreating figure, Hugh Tempest said to him, 
“ Who is that ?” 

“'Thon’s Miss M‘Leod.” & 

“No, the young lady with the green tartan.” 

“Weel, man, d’ye think I canna understand ye? 
thon’s Miss M‘Leod.” 

“ But who was the young lady we passed on the 
bridge the other day ?” 

“Thon was Miss M‘Laine.” 

The man passed on, and the minister was left 
standing helplessly in the middle of the road. 

(To be continued.) 








THE ADAPTABILITY OF SCRIPTURE ; 


OR, THE BIBLE AS ADAPTED TO OUR SHORT AND BUSY LIFE. 


Joun xxi. 25; REv. xxii. 18—20. 


that which is “the Truth,” will stand 


blows.” And hence the Bible, if it | 
>: viewed from various sides, will, to the candid | 
mind, present from every point unmistakable 
evidence that “its builder and maker is God.” 
No aspect of the Scriptures therefore may be 
passed over as trivial or accidental. 

Every thought and every argument that tends 
to “stablish, strengthen, and settle” our faith, and 
that calmly confirms our trust that we are “not 
following cunningly devised fables,” but the true, 
unfailing promises of a faithful God, must be 
always welcome to the tried and tempted hearts of 











BY THE REV. JOHN SHAW, M.A. 


| men walking in a world of darkness, and doubting, 


Let us then examine the subject which these 


ss foursquare to every wind that | two verses, from the pen of the clear-sighted and . 


| beloved John, so remarkably suggest—viz., The 
size of the Bible, and its adaptation to man’s 
opportunities and wants. 

Consider the first: “ And there are also many 
other things which Jesus did, the which if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. Amen” (John xxi. 25). 

Here the apostle, using a readily understood 
figure of speech, a strong hyperbole, says that 
if all that Jesus did had been recorded, the 
world would not have been large enough to con- 
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tain the books in which ail these things had been 
written. 

Oar attention is thus attracted to what the 
Evangelists have not told us. We are taught that 
“the holy men who wrote as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost” were directed and overruled as to 
what sayings and doings of our Lord, not only to 
relate, but to omit. Their choice of subjects was 
specially and supernaturally controlled. Their 
silence was inspired. 

The Divine Author withheld many details con- 
cerning Christ’s life of work and teaching, accord- 
ing to His own wisdom. 

If He had given us a complete and unabridged 
biography of the God-man, the bulk of the volumes 
would have far exceeded the bounds of our ca- 
pacity to read, even though we did so in the most 
hasty manner. Infinite-Wisdom has then, we see, 
made His revelation brief that He might adapt it 
to our scanty leisure, and to the ordinary duration 
of life. 

Consider now -he second verse: “For I testify 
unto every man that heareth the words of the 
prophecy of this book, If any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book; and if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book” (Rev. xxii. 
18—20). 

These are amongst the concluding words of the 
New Testament; they close the canon of Scripture. 
This passage refers primarily and specially of course 
to the Book of the Apocalypse. But, we may feel 
well assured, not eaclusively to that. Placed as a 
kind of inspired postscript to the volume of God’s 
Revelation, these words point back over all the 
sacred pages, and stretch the defending sceptre of 
Divine authority over the whole body of Scripture. 

Here we are taught how God will not suffer His 
Word to have aught taken from it: all is holy; 
all is necessary; nothing is superfluous. He has 
made it as short and as concise as was good for us. 

Again, He will not suffer aught to be added to 
it. What He willed to conceal, shall man in his 
presumptuous folly pretend that he can reveal? 
“When God hideth His face, who then can behold 
Him?” God by design curtailed His Word, and 
shall ignorant sinners fancy that they may bring 
the paltry patchwork of tradition to fill up that 
which the Omniscient One resolved to withhold ? 
The Bible is complete, and has no real deficiency. 
Though it does not satisfy our curiosity; though 
it does not meet our wishes, or gratify our tastes 
on many points; though in its pages theological 
theorems are left unsolved; and perplexing mys- 


| 
| 
| 





teries remain in apparent contradiction, while yet | 


they are most patent verities ; though we have no 








catechism here, and here no creed is condensed and 
crystallised—yet does it bear most unmistakably 
the stamp of God’s mighty seal, for it plainly 
comes from Him who has “made our days as a 
span long,” and “who fashioneth all our hearts;” 
from Him who is our gracious Father, “who 
knoweth our frame, and remembereth that we are 
dust.” The size of the Bible is just suited to our 
wants and our work. 

I. It is not so long but that the busiest man 
may read and re-read it, and be familiar with its 
every part. You should pause and reflect upon 
the fact, that God’s record of His will and His 
revelation of His love, is given you in such a book 
as the Bible, and not in a vast library of ten 
thousand volumes. If a multitudinous array of 
folios had been the inspired message to man from 
his great Maker, should we not have started back 
exclaiming, “Can that really come from a mer- 
ciful Father who sees mine infirmities, and who 
watches the interruptions and the worrying duties 
of my daily life? How can I, with but fragments 
of time, ever attempt to read such a multitude of 
books?” If the Bible then had been indefinitely 
enlarged, should we not have excused ourselves 
(and with some strong show of reason, too, me- 
thinks) from commencing the hopeless task of its 
perusal? Because we could never have studied 
the whole, we should, without doubt, have failed 
to become acquainted even with a part. Not only 
should we have been appalled by the vastness of 
the undertaking of mastering the whole proportions 
of Scripture, but we should never have been able 
to learn “the whole counsel of God ;” we should 
have been in constant fear and uncertainty as to 
the truths and precepts, the threatenings and re- 
velations, which might be concealed and lying hid 
in some obscure book, and in some portion of the 
great inspired library, which we had overlooked 
or been compelled to leave unread. 

Nor let us deem it an extravagant idea that the 
Holy Writings might have filled case after case, 
room after room, with long miles of crowded 
shelves occupying the whole space of some mag- 
nificent national building. Such a supposition 
will not appear so strange when you consider 
these words of St. John. You will see that no- 
thing less than a Divine will, working all-lovingly 
and all wisely, has confined and restricted the 
Holy Scriptures to their convenient size. “There 
are also many other things which Jesus did,” 
which are not written: And why not? Can we 
imagine that He ever spake a word unadvisedly 
with his lips? God forbid that we should entertain 
such blasphemy! Can we ever doubt but that 
all He ever uttered was precious with truth and 
bright with Heaven’s love? Never did a day pass 
while Jesus was upon earth, but the life of God 
incarnate, the tabernacling of the Word made 
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flesh amongst us, must have been worthy of an 
angel’s pen—worthy of an everlasting record. And 
perhaps such a history full and complete was 
made; but not for man’s use here below. ‘The 
Gospels are almost silent on the first thirty | 
years of our. Saviour’s life. The history of His 
questioning with the doctors in the Temple stirs 
our longing and stimulates our curiosity to know 
more. For we are plainly shown that His earlier 
as well as His later years were characterised by | 
spiritual manifestations and by gleamings of His | 
Godhead. But there is silence—solemn, sacred | 
silence. 

A veil is drawn by an unseen Hand, shrouding | 
not merely what we might naturally wish to read, | 
but also what the Evangelists would so strongly 
have desired to write. Their pen, however, is 
checked. Materials do not fail them, but the 
Divine command forbids them. “Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further.” Many theologians, 
with no subject half so fertile, with no theme half 
so thrilling, have compiled thick and ponderous 
tomes filling almost whole libraries with their 
writings. 

But as we contemplate the reticence of the holy 
apostles concerning the person of the Everlasting 
Son of the Father, we seem to hear again the 
words, “I have many things to say unto you, but | 
ye cannot bear them now.” Not only, again, have 
we hardly any notice of our Lord’s mysterious 
condescension to the dull obscurity of the carpen- 
ter’s home in the village of Nazareth for thirty 
years, but concerning many other particulars of 
the Redeemer’s life God has taught us, not by 
revelation, but by reticence. 

We have no portrait of the Son of man—not 





- Himself to the span of a single volume. 


| wanderer in the world. 





even from the beloved disciple who leaned on His 
breast at supper ; for we, like St. Paul, must know 
Christ, “ not after the flesh,” not according to any 
human picturings. Shall we fail to learn the 
lessons which an omission so emphatic and so 
prominent was plainly designed to teach? It was 
“expedient for us that He should go away,” that 


here, where faith was to be trained, He should | 


be withdrawn from the bodily eye, and so the 
more truly and savingly and spiritually enter 
into the heart, and dwell as the Lord, seated on 
the throne of the soul’s best love. Then, also, 
the outward aspect of the world’s Redeemer has 
been hidden in mercy, that none 


| ing, and yet never consumed! 


among men | 


might be comparing or contrasting their figures | 
| narratives; personal biographies; proverbs and 


or their faces with the portrait of the person of 
their Lord. 


In the Bible we have but an earnest of the in- | 


heritance of the future knowledge of the saints in 
the world to come. Ié stirs our deepest hopes, 
and quickens the purest thirstings of our souls for 


the grace that is to be brought unto us at the | 


revelation of Jesus Christ. For what we know | and lyrics and native Jewish songs and hymns— 


not now, we shall know hereafter; “ for now we sea 
through a glass, darkly ; but then face to face: now 
I know in part; but then shall I know even as 


| also I am known.” 


God has dealt very compassionately in limiting 
Our 
precious Bible! we may take it into our hands; 


| we may slip it beneath our pillow, in the days of 
| sickness; we may have it all upon our table at 


home: it needs no colossal museum to contain it. 
We may put it into the soldier’s knapsack, or into 
the kit of the poor emigrant, as he goes out a 
When God has so bowed 
down His infinite and incomprehensible wisdom 


| to meet and accommodate your weakness, how 


shall you escape if you neglect so great a boon— 
so great salvation as it brings? 

II. The Scriptures, however, are not so brief but 
that they have proved inexhaustible. The most 
diligent and persevering scholar, with the most 
abundant “learned leisure,’ has never completed 
his investigations upon them, he has but in part 
apprehended “the riches of the wisdom and the 
knowledge” of God’s Word; how much less has he 
grasped and comprehended the lengths and the 
breadths and the depths and the heights of the 
Divine Revelation! Consider how the Bible has 
been the quarry in which the minds of millions, 
age after age, have actively worked, and from 
which they have cut materials, and yet its vast, 
stores of truth seem in no degree diminished. 

Thousands and thousands of most keen, pene- 
trating intellects have bent their consecrated, 
heavyen-illumined powers upon its pages; and 
ask those who read and know it best, have its 
streams failed to bubble forth fresh and sparkling ? 
has it been in any way dried up? How many 
bold students, with the staff of profound know- 
ledge in their hand, have attempted to march 
through this country; but is not much of it an un- 
discovered land unto this day ? How like the Bible 
is to the bush that Moses saw—ever burning, ever 
possessed by the flames of human thought and 
investigation, and of human comment and preach- 
How is this if it 
be not Divine? “The word of the Lord endureth 
for ever.” This constant freshness, this perpetual 
novelty, this inherent life and light in Scripture, is 
first a proof of its Author, and then a result of its 
arrangement and order. ‘There is infinite variety 
even within the compass of this one book. Family 


moral maxims; prophecies, now grand and sublime, 
foretelling the destinies of the world through 
centuries ; now minute and pathetic, describing the 
details of the Saviour’s cross and passion; national 
histories ; friendly and familiar private letters, and 
others of a public and congregational character ; 
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these are some of the different styles and the varied 
subjects of the inspired penmen of Holy Scripture. 

The Holy Scriptures, then, are not too long but 
that all may know them thoroughly; and not too 
short but that none can know them utterly. 

The Bible is not more plainly adapted to suit 
our short and busy life, than by the manner of the 
writers is it calculated to excite interest and 
demand repeated perusal. “Search the Scrip- 
tures;” and unless you do search them, you will 
scarcely read with profit. And oh! let us ali 
remember that it is the one, the only one book 
which in substance meets all our wants; which, 
like bread, is the universal food for all mankind. 
What are we allP We are not all merchants or 


——__., 


men of business; and so we sce the Bible is not 


a ledger or a book of the markets. We are not all 
painters and sculptors; and so we sce the Bible ig 
not a book on art or forms of beauty. We are not 
all men of science; and so we sec the Bible is not 
a treatise on natural history, or a manual of 
geology. But we are all sinners. And here, and 
here only, may you find Him who is the "Way, the 
Truth, and the Life; who came into the world to 
save sinners. The word of our heavenly Father 
was given to make us wise unto salvation, by 
faith in Christ Jesus. All other wisdom is “ag 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal,” in com. 
parison with knowing Him, “whom to know jg 





life eternal.” 








THE THREE HOMES. 


Bt Fs: 3. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


UT a few days after, as ill- 
luck would have it—in fact, 
three days before Christ- 
mas—one bright frosty 
morning Lord Glenullin 
was strolling past the 
Grange, on his way to Al- 

lerby Park, to see if any of the boys 
would come and skate with him on 
the Castle lake. While ke was still 

quite at a distance, Ralph and Christie, 
who were in the garden, caught sight 
of him, and escaped his notice by taking 
refuge in a walk of laurel trees. He 
stopped at the lodge, but not seeing them any- 
where in the garden, determined to call for them 
on his way back. When he had once passed, they 
thought themselves safe, because they rightly con- 
jectured that he was on his way to the Park, so 
that it would be some time before he would return. 

Besides, they made sure that by that time, if not 
already, Martin would have explained to him the 
reason why they were forced to keep out of his 
way. 

Accordingly, when he had well passed, they too 
started out with their skates, to see if there was 
any good skating to be had elsewhere, for their 
own little lake, being deep and partly overshadowed 
by trees, was generally the latest one in the neigh- 
bourhood to freeze. They went to several pieces 
of water which were not quite secure, but at last 
they found one delightful pool, not far from the 
road, where the smooth dark-blue ice bore their 
light weight with ease; and here they sat down 
and put on their skates. 








'he had shown to Ralph, he remarked with an 





L. HOPE. 


By this time an hour had elapsed, and they had 
hardly begun to make circles on the ice, when they 
were interrupted. Lord Glenullin, who had hap- 
pened not to find Martin at home, was sauntering 
back along the road, and had looked in at the 
Grange on his way. The servant told him that 
the boys had gohe to skate, and as the pool which 
they had chosen lay not far from the road, he was 
soon guided to it by tho clear and pleasant re- 
sonance of the ice, as they shot over it in swift 
career. 

He was delighted to sce them; the more so 
because he was beginning to have an uneasy sus- 
picion—for suspicion is ever the first-born child of 
guilt—that they had been rather trying to avoid 
his society. But their hearts sank within them 
as they caught sight of him. It was clear that 
they could not well escape from him under their 
present circumstances; indeed they would hardly 
have been boys had they attempted it. But they 
could not help thinking it ungenerous in Glenullin 
to embarrass them with his companionship if, as 
they supposed, Martin Allerby had explained to 
him the difficulty they incurred by associating 
with him. 

A boy of quick observation like Lord Glenallin 
could not fail to observe that, in spite of their 
natural courtesy, there was a shade of deep vexa- 
tion and embarrassment in the manner in which 
the Douglases received his greeting. His proud 
nature resented the apparent coldness, and as 
many of the boys in the neighbourhood were by 
no means indifferent to the honour of being on 
intimate terms with the heir of Donnerill Castle, 
and as he had never gone out of his way to show 
to any one of them a tithe of the attention which 
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sweet and blest ”—p. 189. 


‘* A night kiss, 
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offended air, “My room, apparently, would be 
more agreeable than my company, Ralph Douglas. 
But for this, I should ask you to come and skate 
on the lake at the Castle, which is larger and 
prettier than this.” 

“Don’t be offended, Glenullin,” said Ralph; 
“you know that it is no fault of mine. There is 
nothing I should have liked better than a good 
skate with you on the Castle lake.” 

“« What is no fault of yours ?” 

“Why, that I seem to give you the cold 
shoulder.” 

“Oh, youdo,do you? Well,” answered Lord 
Glenullin, haughtily, “I never wished anybody 
yet to offer me any other shoulder than they were 
inclined to offer; and, of course, I am prepared to 
resign even the high honour of yowr company, Mr. 
Ralph Douglas. Perhaps, however, you will vouch- 
safe me some explanation, since I am not aware 
what reason I have given you for wishing to cut 
me.” 

“Tam very sorry to seem rude, Lord Glenullin,” 
said Ralph, vexed and hurt at Lord Glenullin’s 
tone. ‘“Hasn’t Allerby explained the matter to 
you ?” 

“No, he has not.” 

“Well, then,” said Ralph, “I must frankly tell 
you that my father has forbidden me to speak to 
you, and has threatened me with the severest 
punishment if I do.” 

“ And why may Mr. Douglas have singled me 
out for this conspicuous honour ?” 

“ Because——” said Ralph, and then he paused, 
hoping that his companion would help him out of 
the difficulty. 

But the only answer was, “ Well ?—because ?” 

“Do be reasonable, Lord Glenullin. You might 
have spared me the vexation of saying that I am 
extremely sorry for it, and that it is, of course, 
because you were expelled from Eton.” 

“So!” said the young lord, hesitating whether 
he should get into a passion or not. But his 
liking for Ralph, and still more the guilty depres- 
sion which for the last few days had been weighing 
so heavily upon him, prevailed over his anger, and 
he continued, “ Well, Ralph, you really needn’t be 
afraid of me. I made a fool of myself, more or less, 
at Eton, certainly; but I as certainly did nothing 
to make Mr. Douglas suppose that I am to be 
shunned like a leper. I’m sorry, Ralph; but I 
suppose, as you say, it isn’t your fault. Good-bye. 
Good-bye, Christie. I won’t trouble you again.” 

“ Stop, Glenullin,” said Ralph ; “we've no right, 
at any rate, to turn you off this pond if you were 
going to skate here. We'll go ourselves instead.” 





“No, don’t do that, Ralph. I should like to 
skate here, if you’d let me—if there’s no chance of 
Mr. Douglas seeing you; and if there were, it’s my 
fault—not yours. Besides, if we’re not to see each 





——. 


other any more, I really want very much indeed to 
have a talk with you. JT’ve something particular 
tosay ; but I can’t say it just yet. Let’s have some 
skating first. How are you getting on with your 
part for the theatricals P” 

“Tam not to go; at least, lam not to act in 
them.” 

“ Really! is that your father’s doing, too?” 

“Yes; he has forbidden it,” said Ralph; but 
his tone of voice showed that the topic was an 
unpleasant one, and Lord Glenullin, who had by 
this time put on his skates, dropped the subject 
at once, and challenged Ralph to a race with him 
along the ice. 

In the excitement of the race, and the various 
evolutions on the ice afterwards, the time slipped 
rapidly away, and they were soon talking and 
laughing heartily together. For the time, Ralph, 
who had not had one thoroughly vigorous game 
at anything since his return home, was actually 
oblivious of his father’s injunction, and Christie, 
seeing him happy, and knowing that he had tried 
to avoid being guilty of wilful disobedience, did 
not think it well to remind him of it. Bitterly— 
with long unavailing bitterness—did he afterwards 
repent that he had not done so: for in the midst ot 
their enjoyment he caught sight of a figure on 
horseback looking down at them from a knoll at 
no great distance, and a glance showed him that it 
was the figure of his father. Ralph at that moment 
was shooting along at full speed with Glenullin by 
his side, and he did not see the apparition which 
had startled Christie; but Christie, as he passed 
by, whispered, “ Look there!” and Ralph, turning 
round to look, made such a sudden and violent 
start that he lost his balance, and fell on the 
ice, bumping it into a great star by the violence 
of his fall. When he slowly got up by the aid 
of Glenullin’s hand, he was unhurt indeed, but 
looked as pale as death, and trembled violently. 

“Why, what’s the matter now?” asked his 
companion, startled at the sudden alarm in his 
face. 

“My father!” said Ralph, pointing in the direc- 
tion, but not looking up. 

“‘There’s no one there,” said Glenullin. 

‘He just rode away,” said Christie. 

“Do you think he saw us, Christie?” asked 
Ralph, anxiously. 

“Yes, he must have done.” 

“Never mind, Ralph,” said Glenullin. “Tt bas 
been my fault, every bit of it. I'll call at the 
Grange and tell Mr. Douglas so. What an un- 
lucky fellow I am; I am always getting other 


people into scrapes, and myself too. I wish I 
hadn’t stayed.” 
“Oh, don’t think of that, Glenullin. I fancy, 


though, we had better be going home now. Good- 


| bye. Don’t think any the worse of me if I'm 
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obliged to keep out of your way. I ought to do it, ! 


ou know, if my father tells me to do so.” 

“Oh, but, Ralph, do stay a few moments longer; 
Iwant so much to have a talk with you. I’m so 
yery, very unhappy.” 

“You unhappy!” said Ralph; “why, 
always seem to me the gayest of the gay.” 

“Tt’s all seeming, Ralph. Will you spare me a 
few minutes, Christie? I won’t keep Ralph long.” 

They sat down at the edge of the pool, and as 
they were taking off their skates Glenullin began 


you 


‘to take part in any quiet discussion. 


mind. On this morning he was particularly unfit 


Always 


; Violent in temper, he had been almost transported 


out of himself by indignation at what he had seen 
onhis way. The ringing sound of skates upon the 


| ice had attracted him, as it had attracted Lord 
| Glenullin, out of the main road, and he had 


| the skaters were. 


to tell him something of the troubles into which | 


he had recently fallen; he told him, in fact, all, 
except the one crowning crime—he wished, he 
even tried, to tell him of that also, but he found 
that he could not, and dared not; his lips refused 
to speak of it. 


turned aside out of mere curiosity to see who 
The sight of Ralph in familiar 
conversation with Lord Glenullin threw him for 
the moment into a tumult of passion. His first 
impulse was to gallop to the ponds thenand there; 
but the presence of a witness, and the remembrance 
of the previous scene at Donnerill Park, restrained 


; him, and hastily shaking his horse’s reins he rode 


It lay like a heavy burden; it ! 


could not be rolled away from his heart, he could | 


only hint that there was worse behind. 

Ralph listened sorrowfully and kindly, and at 
the end gave him exactly the same advice which 
Martin had done—namely, to lay all before his 
father, and beg his forgiveness. 

“T dare not,” said Glenullin, with a shudder, 
thinking, not of what he had revealed, but of 
what he had left unspoken. “ Dare you if you 
were in my place?” 

“T should be very much afraid to do so, cer- 
tainly,” said Ralph, remembering his own daily 
troubles; “ but I think I dare tell a man so kind 
as Lord Donnerill has always been to you.” 

“Yes, he has been kind generally,” said Glen- 
ulin; “too kind, too kind. I should have been a 
better boy if he had kept me more under authority. 
Oh, Ralph! what am I to do? Promise me, 
that if ever I come and ask you to help me 
you will.” 

“Willingly—gladly, Glenullin, if I can. But 
how can I help you? I’m afraid I am too much 
in want of help myself.” 

“Ah, that’s just my luck,” said Glenullin, with 
tears in his eyes; “nothing and nobody that has 
anything to do with me prospers.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Ralph, “ that’s not 
worth thinking of. I’m so sorry that we must not 
meet; but you won’t think me rude and unkind 
now? I hope it will only be for a very short 
time. You have all my good wishes, Glenullin. 
Good-bye.” 

The boys shook hands, and parted with mutual 
regret, each taking the homeward road with a 
heavy weight of sorrow and anxiety at his heart.. 

Ralph, on arriving at home, asked, not without 
visible anxiety, where his father was gone, and 
found that it was to a mecting of magistrates, from 
which he would not return till about nine o’clock at 
night. 

Meanwhile to this magisterial meeting Mr. 
Douglas was riding with an inflamed and angry 


| being. 


away at full speed. 

And all the way as he rode his thoughts grew 
darker and darker, and his unchecked anger took 
more and more absolute possession of his whole 
He took but little part in the discussion 
that day, his mind was far differently occupied; 
nor from the time when he caught sight of the 
scene on the pond till his return at night was the 
thought of Ralph’s disobedience to his express 
injunction for one moment absent from his mind. 

When he came back he would not venture to see 
his wife, but striding straight into his library, and 
as though his express object were to give his 
passion no chance of cooling, he rang the bell, and 
said, “ Tell Master Ralph that I want to speak to 
him.” 

Ralph was sitting, as usual, with his mother and 
brother, to whom he had been reading aloud. The 
boys had told Mrs. Douglas the incident of the 
morning, and they were all three filled with an 
equal anxiety. The summons to the library fell 
like a death knell on Mrs. Douglas’s heart; her 
quiet influence had often been able to effect much 
in favour of Ralph; she had hoped that it might 
do something even now; but the suddenness with 
which her husband was acting showed her (for she 
knew his nature well) how uncontrollable were his 
present feelings; and all that she could do was, as 
she had so often done before, to raise her whole 
heart to Heaven in agonies of silent prayer. 

Ralph’s own mind had been at work, and many a 
time he asked himself what he had done to deserve 
this perpetual burden of parental displeasure. 
Was he so very guilty and wayward a boy that 
even his own father could not tolerate him? And 
in the particular event of to-day had he been 
doing something very wrong or not? His con- 
science, confused and agitated by unwise treat- 
ment, was not very clearly able to answer these 
questions; but of this it assured him, that al- 
though he might have been careless, and might 
have fallen far short of perfection, yet he had all 








along honestly tried and earnestly wished to be 
|, obedient, and that any faults which he might have 
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committed had been faults perhaps of neglect and 
omission, but had not had their root in the will. 
On the whole, he might have said with Dante,— 
‘* Conscience makes me sure, 
The good companion who doth keep man strong 
Under the hauberk of a heart unstained.”’* 

Hence it was with a kind of proud despair that 
he received his father’s message. He rose, grasped 
his mother’s hand, stooped to kiss her, and passed 
slowly into the library. 

“You may sit down,’ 
to a chair. 

Ralph sat down, and almost unconsciously 
folded his arms. 

Mr. Douglas burst out at once with his pent-up 
passion, “So, sir, that is what you consider the 
becoming attitude for a boy, who sets his father’s 
express orders at defiance. I suppose that your 
young friend at the Castle taught you that thea- 
trical manner,—very fine indeed!” and with irony 
in every tone, and contempt in every movement, 
Mr. Douglas imitated Ralph’s position. 

“What! no answer?” he continued, as Ralph 
sat in hopeless silence. “Do you hear me, Ralph ?” 
He thundered out the last word so loudly, that the 
boy started and said, “ What, father ?” 

“WHAT! do you pretend not to know? have 
you nothing to say ?” 

“TI suppose you mean about speaking to Lord 
Glenullin P” 

“T suppose I do mean about speaking to Lord 
Glenullin,” sneered Mr. Douglas. 

“Well, papa, I really did try to avoid him; 
but——” 

“ Yes, it looks like avoiding him, when I saw 
you in most familiar intercourse with him, talking 
and laughing ostentatiously. I don’t believe you, 
Ralph; I simply don’t believe you.” 

Ralph raised his head, for his anger was kindled 
by the undeserved accusation. ‘Thank you,” he 
said; “ you, I know, have doubted my word before, 
but no one else ever does.” 

“Oh, don’t try that kind of air with me,” an- 
swered Mr. Douglas. “I laugh alike, Ralph, at 
your paltry attempts at anger and at your petty 
air of injured innocence. You are a mere boy, 
and one who has always caused me discomfort 
and regret, and as such I shall treat you. I wish 
to goodness you were like your brother Christie. 
Well, once more, have you anything to say for 
yourself?” 

“ What is the use of my saying anything? You 
will not listen to me. You are unjust to me; un- 
kind to me.” 

“ Repeat those words again, Ralph, if you dare!” 


’ said his father, pointing 








* “ Conscienzia m’assicura, 
La buona compagnia che l’uom francheggia 
Sotto Posbergo del sentersi pura.”— 
Dante, Inf. xxviii. 115, 








“You are unjust to me; unkind to me,” re 
peated Ralph, slowly, looking at his father with 
glowing eyes. 

Mr. Douglas’s face worked with passion, with 
which for some moments he struggled. and then 
mastered himself only enough to say, “ So, then, 
there is no more to be said; it remains to act, 
Ralph, I mean to punish you; stand up!” 

“ What for?” 

“T will show you what for; but you know 
already. I don’t choose to be wilfully and openly 
disobeyed by my own son—just yet, at any rate, 
Stand up!” 

“‘Oh, father, don’t,” said Ralph, with an accent 
of pathetic and intense appeal. 

“You should have thought of saying ‘don’t? 
before you chose to disobey.” 

“Tt isn’t the pain of a flogging I fear,” said 
Ralph. 

“Be that as it may. At any rate, stand up.” 

Ralph stood up, and his father, whose anger 
had now reached the stage of deliberate purpose, 
struck him again and again across the back and 
shoulders with a heavy whip. Not fast, but very 
unsparingly the blows descended, so that every one 
of them fell with full effect. Yet Ralph neither 
spoke, nor groaned, nor winced, nor bent. He 
stood there motionless as a statue, with hanging 
head and folded arms. 

Once only he raised his head, and lifting his 
arm caught hold of the whip, and said in the 
same moving tone, “Oh, father, don’t!’ but 
the movement only angered Mr. Douglas more. 
Dreading, above all things, his son’s resistance, 
he pushed him back violently, shook the whip 
free, and struck him again. What more would 
have followed no one can tell, for at this moment 
the door opened, and, regardless of every rule of 
the house, Mrs. Douglas entered, with Christie 
by her side. 

“Oh, Evan,” she said, in a voice of agony, “let 
that be enough. Surely, Ralph has been punished 
enough for his offence.” 

At another moment Mr. Douglas would have 
been beyond measure indignant at such an inter- 
ruption. But his anger had spent itself upon the 
unresisting boy, and perhaps a sight of his anguish 
of mind moved him at last to compunction. He 
saw, too, that, rarely as Mrs. Douglas ventured to 
interpose, she probably would have done so on this 
occasion, for her attitude and voice alike betrayed 
the depth of her emotion, and even Christie’s face 
had a look of reproach mingled with its terror 
and distress. 

“There, go,” he said; “let that be enough for 
the present; and take with you a boy who is the 
curse of his father’s happiness and home.” 

Christie was already by the side of Ralph, and 
felt him shrink within himself at those bitter and 
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cruel words, and now he and his mother gently 
led Ralph away, leaving his father to no enviable 
reflections. They led Ralph away to the drawing- 
yoom, and he sat between them on the sofa, bending 
down with his head over his hands, or sometimes 
leaning it upon his mother’s shoulder. He had 
been silent while in pain and under punishment, 
but now he was weeping sorely—weeping without 
intermission, as if his heart would break. But he 
did not speak, except once or twice to murmur, 
“Yes, it is true, I am the curse of my home.” 
They could not rouse him from his anguish, 
or comfort him. He heard their words of affec- 
tion, he pressed their hands, he threw his arms 
round their necks and kissed them, but it seemed 
as if he could not speak, or tell them what lay so 
heavy ot his heart. It was a sad and trying 





scene fer all of them, and Mrs. Douglas, thinking 
it unwise that it should be prolonged, rang for , 
some supper, which none of them could touch | 
whon if came, and suggested that it would be| 


better for the boys to go to bed, and to sleep away 
their sorrow. But Ralph lingered long before he 
could say, “ Good night ;” he seemed as if he could 
not make up his mind to tear himself away from 
his mother’s embrace. Her heart bled for him, 
and she never forgot the wayworn look upon his 
face when, for the last time, she kissed him, and 
disengaged his arms from round her neck. 

He went up-stairs with Christie, and when they 
were alone he yielded to a fresh burst of tears. 
But no one could soothe and manage Ralph as 
Christie could. He talked cheerfully to him, and 
helped him to undress, and bathed, with a quiet 
and tender hand, the marks across his back; and 
Ralph, when he saw how long Christie stayed 
that night upon his knees “at the altar of his 
own bedside,” could not but guess that his young 
brother was pouring out his heart at the throne of 
grace for him whom he loved best in all the world. 

Alas! he had need of those prayers ! 

(To be continued.) 








TWO KISSES. 


I. 
fan VO kisses: one when day 
A ic) Sheds its first rose on the bay, 
—— And we kneel awhile to pray 
That the Sovereign Soul of Being, space and light, 
Will leave us Love to cheer 
The life which we lead here, 
And everything that’s dear 
To feeling, thought, and sight ; 
Scenes, books, music to enjoy 
Tn all hours of sun and gloom, 
Health and vigour to employ 
Our souls, that they may blow 
Fully, richly, while below ; 
And still brighter, broader glow 
In the life beyond the tomb. 













I, 
Two kisses: one when fade 
From the window hill and glade, 
And the world in its own shade 
Covered half in solemn slumber speeds through space, 
For awhile, without the sun 
Shining other lives upon ;— 
Happy, if that we have done 
Aught to benefit our race ; 
Aught our spirits to improve 
From the present, from the past, 
In knowledge and in love, 
Whose divine sky has no west; 
Ere life’s daily death in rest, 
A night kiss, sweet and blest, 
And calm as ’twere our last. T. C. Inwin. 








SOMEBODY’S 
PART I. 


Z)\ «ap 

ip WANG] was trying hard to shine and give his 
additional brightness to the cheery sea- 
son.. In London he found a dense 
yellow fog, and he and the fog battled 
all the Christmas Eve, whilst busy people were’ 
trotting about in the streets, their arms full of 
Parcels, and hurrying on, anxious to get a great 
deal of pleasant Christmas work over, before the 
lamps were lighted. 

In the north of Germany the sun peeped out; 
there was deep snow on the ground, and a biting 
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cold wind, and there were grey, dark clouds telling 
of more snow to come. Clearly the sun wasn’t 
wanted, and as the afternoon went on he travelled 
away towards Australia, where were flowers and 
summer. 

In the north of Germany is a queer little old town 
with strange, crooked streets, and houses with the 
upper storeys projecting far over the lower ones. 
In one little street, which was so narrow that oppo- 
site neighbours could almost have shaken hands out 
of window, lived a shoemaker and his family. This 
particular Christmas Eve they were very busy, and 
altheugh they lived in this tiny street, and although 
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committed had been faults perhaps of neglect and 
omission, but had not had their root in the will. 
On the whole, he might have said with Dante,— 
** Conscience makes me sure, 
The good companion who doth keep man strong 
Under the hauberk of a heart unstained.”’* 

Hence it was with a kind of proud despair that 
he received his father’s message. He rose, grasped 
his mother’s hand, stooped to kiss her, and passed 
slowly into the library. 

“You may sit down,’ 
to a chair. 

Ralph sat down, and almost unconsciously 
folded his arms. 

Mr. Douglas burst out at once with his pent-up 
passion, “So, sir, that is what you consider the 
becoming attitude for a boy, who sets his father’s 
express orders at defiance. I suppose that your 
young friend at the Castle taught you that thea- 
trical manner,—very fine indeed!” and with irony 
in every tone, and contempt in every movement, 
Mr. Douglas imitated Ralph’s position. 

“What! no answer?” he continued, as Ralph 
sat in hopeless silence. “Do you hear me, Ralph ?” 
He thundered out the last word so loudly, that the 
boy started and said, “ What, father P” 

“WHAT! do you pretend not to know? have 
you nothing to say ?” 

“T suppose you mean about speaking to Lord 
Glenullin ?” 

“I suppose I do mean about speaking to Lord 
Glenullin,” sneered Mr. Douglas. 

“Well, papa, I really did try to avoid him; 
but——” 

“ Yes, it looks like avoiding him, when I saw 
you in most familiar intercourse with him, talking 
and laughing ostentatiously. I don’t believe you, 
Ralph; I simply don’t believe you.” 

Ralph raised his head, for his anger was kindled 
by the undeserved accusation. ‘Thank you,” he 
i | said; “ you, I know, have doubted my word before, 

} but no one else ever does.” 

“Oh, don’t try that kind of air with me,” an- 
swered Mr. Douglas. “I laugh alike, Ralph, at 
your paltry attempts at anger and at your petty 
air of injured innocence. You are a mere boy, 
i | and one who has always caused me discomfort 
und regret, and as such I shall treat you. I wish 
to goodness you were like your brother Christie. 
Well, once more, have you anything to say for 
yourself?” 

“ What is the use of my saying anything? You 
will not listen to me. You are unjust to me; un- 
kind to me.” 

“ Repeat those words again, Ralph, if you dare!” 


, 


said his father, pointing 








* “ Conscienzia m’assicura, 
La buona compagnia che l’uom francheggia 
Sotto Posbergo del sentersi pura.”— 
Dante, Inf. xxviii. 115, 





“You are unjust to me; unkind to me,” 
peated Ralph, slowly, looking at his father with 
glowing eyes. 

Mr. Douglas’s face worked with passion, with 
which for some moments he struggled. and then 
mastered himself only enough to say, “ So, then, 
there is no more to be said; it remains to act, 
Ralph, I mean to punish you; stand up!” 

“ What for?” 

“T will show you what for; but you know 
already. I don’t choose to be wilfully and openly 
disobeyed by my own son—just yet, at any rate, 
Stand up!” 

“Oh, father, don’t,” said Ralph, with an accent 
of pathetic and intense appeal. 

“You should have thought of saying ‘don’t? 
before you chose to disobey.” 

“Tt isn’t the pain of a flogging I fear,” said 
Ralph. 

“Be that as it may. At any rate, stand up.” 

Ralph stood up, and his father, whose anger 
had now reached the stage of deliberate purpose, 
struck him again and again across the back and 
shoulders with a heavy whip. Not fast, but very 
unsparingly the blows descended, so that every one 
of them fell with full effect. Yet Ralph neither 
spoke, nor groaned, nor winced, nor bent. He 
stood there motionless as a statue, with hanging 
head and folded arms. 

Once only he raised his head, and lifting his 
arm caught hold of the whip, and said in the 
same moving tone, “Oh, father, don’t!’ but 
the movement only angered Mr. Douglas more. 
Dreading, above all things, his son’s resistance, 
he pushed him back violently, shook the whip 
free, and struck him again. What more would 
have followed no one can tell, for at this moment 
the door opened, and, regardless of every rule of 
the house, Mrs. Douglas entered, with Christie 
by her side. 

“Oh, Evan,” she said, in a voice of agony, “let 
that be enough. Surely, Ralph has been punished 
enough for his offence.” 

At another moment Mr. Douglas would have 
been beyond measure indignant at such an inter- 
ruption. But his anger had spent itself upon the 
unresisting boy, and perhaps a sight of his anguish 
of mind moved him at last to compunction. He 
saw, too, that, rarely as Mrs. Douglas ventured to 
interpose, she probably would have done so on this 


occasion, for her attitude and voice alike betrayed 


the depth of her emotion, and even Christie’s face 
had a look of reproach mingled with its terror 
and distress. 

“There, go,” he said; “let that be enough for 
the present; and take with you a boy who is the 
curse of his father’s happiness and home.” 

Christie was already by the side of Ralph, and 
felt him shrink within himself at those bitter and 
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cruel words, and now he and his mother gently 
led Ralph away, leaving his father to no enviable 
reflections. They led Ralph away to the drawing- 
room, and he sat between them on the sofa, bending 
down with his head over his hands, or sometimes 
leaning it upon his mother’s shoulder. He had 
becn silent while in pain and under punishment, 
but now he was weeping sorely—weeping without 
intermission, as if his heart would break. But he 
did not speak, except once or twice to murmur, 
“Yes, it is true, I am the curse of my home.” 
They could not rouse him from his anguish, 
or comfort him. He heard their words of affec- 
tion, he pressed their hands, he threw his arms 
round their necks and kissed them, but it seemed 
as if he could not speak, or tell them what lay so 
heavy at his heart. It was a sad and trying 





scene fer all of them, and Mrs. Douglas, thinking 
it unwise that it should be prolonged, rang for , 
some supper, which none of them could touch | 
whon if came, and suggested that it would be} 


better for the boys to go to bed, and to sleep away 
their sorrow. But Ralph lingered long before he 
could say, “ Good night ;” he seemed as if he could 
not make up his mind to tear himself away from 
his mother’s embrace. Her heart bled for him, 
and she never forgot the wayworn look upon his 
face when, for the last time, she kissed him, and 
disengaged his arms from round her neck. 

He went up-stairs with Christie, and when they 
were alone he yielded to a fresh burst of tears. 
But no one could soothe and manage Ralph as 
Christie could. He talked cheerfully to him, and 
helped him to undress, and bathed, with a quiet 
and tender hand, the marks across his back; and 
Ralph, when he saw how long Christie stayed 
that night upon his knees “at the altar of his 
own bedside,” could not but guess that his young 
brother was pouring out his heart at the throne of 
grace for him whom he loved best in all the world. 

Alas! he had need of those prayers ! 

(To be continued.) 








TWO KISSES. 


I. 
"WO kisses: one when day 
Aiwa Sheds its first rose on the bay, 
—— And we kneel awhile to pray 
That the Sovereign Soul of Being, space and light, 
Will leave us Love to cheer 
The life which we lead here, 
And everything that’s dear 
To feeling, thought, and sight ; 
Scenes, books, music to enjoy 
In all hours of sun and gloom, 
Health and vigour to employ 
Our souls, that they may blow 
Fully, richly, while below ; 
And still brighter, broader glow 
In the life beyond the tomb. 








II. 
Two kisses: one when fade 
From the window hill and glade, 
And the world in its own shade 
Covered half in solemn slumber speeds through space, 
For awhile, without the sun 
Shining other lives upon ;— 
Happy, if that we have done 
Aught to benefit our race ; 
Aught our spirits to improve 
From the present, from the past, 
In knowledge and in love, 
Whose divine sky has no west; 
Ere life’s daily death in rest, 
A night kiss, sweet and blest, 
And calm as ’twere our last. T. C. Inwin. 
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HRISTMAS was coming, and the sun 
was trying hard to shine and give his 
yj} additional brightness to the cheery sea- 
son.. In London he found a dense 
yellow fog, and he and the fog battled 
all the Christmas Eve, whilst busy people were’ 
trotting about in the streets, their arms full of 
Parcels, and hurrying on, anxious to get a great 
deal of pleasant Christmas work over, before the 
lamps were lighted. 

In the north of Germany the sun peeped out; 
there was deep snow on the ground, and a biting 
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cold wind, and there were grey, dark clouds telling 
of more snow to come. Clearly the sun wasn’t 
wanted, and as the afternoon went on he travelled 
away towards Australia, where were flowers and 
summer. 

In the north of Germany is a queer little old town 
with strange, crooked streets, and houses with the 
upper storeys projecting far over the lower ones. 
In one little street, which was so narrow that oppo- 
site neighbours could almost have shaken hands out 
of window, lived a shoemaker and his family. This 


particular Christmas Eve they were very busy, and 
altheugh they lived in this tiny street, and although 
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they were very poor, they were busy because it was “But come too, Lieschen; you must want to geg Es 
Christmas Eve. her joy when she gets them.” 
In Germany, however poor people are, they con- “Go, my child, with Gretchen to see Hedwig” om 
trive a Christmas present of some sort or kind and a| said their father. - 
Christmas tree for the children. All the fariily were And Lieschen paused for a moment, and evidently th 
in the kitchen with the exception of the mother; she | was thinking of the pleasure their gifts would give T 
was in another room preparing the Christmas tree. | the little lame girl, for a smile passed across her - 
The shoemaker with his leather apron on, and some- | sweet, quiet little face; then she said, “ Father, [ he 
body’s old shoe wedged in between his knees, was | cannot go, the mother is busy, and I must take care th 
working away with his two long needlesful, before | of the children, and I must finish your stockings,” sh 
the fire. So she remained in her corner, continuing her a 
But you little English children must not imagine | work, whilst eager, busy little Gretchen tied her hood os 
| a red, glorious Christmas fire, such as we have at| round her face, and got herself into a queer little 
i home. No, there was the large wide fire-place, with | jacket which her mother had made, and which kept _ 
| deep seats on each side, but the fire seemed to be} out the cold splendidly. Outside, it was a number 0 
all shut up in a great black box. You could take off a | of rabbit-skins sewn together ; and inside, cats-skins, 
lid and look down into the fire, and you could feel a| There were two or three of these little jackets in the - 
delightful heat as you gathered round it, only you | family, and it never entered the children’s heads to 
could not see the blazing coals or their cheery light. | think they looked peculiar; they only knew that they ay 
All the children were gathered about the stove, | were delightfully warm. i 
some on the seats beside it, and some on the ground The father looked round and smiled and nodded to - 
} beside their father, the eldest and youngest to-| Gretchen as she went out at the kitchen door, sing. e 
gether. Lieschen was quite a little mother to the | ing a merry song as she went. ms 
rest, and now she sat in the far corner of the stove “See, my children,” said the father to the little =”) 
seat, supporting herself by one foot raised to the | ones, “what it is to be kind, however small the 
stove before her. Asleep in her arms was Karl, | kindness. There is no one thing in this world that ng 
the youngest child, the kindchen (baby); but} does so much good as kindness; it does good to » 
Lieschen was a busy little maiden, and while her | those who do it and to those who receive it—yes, “ 
arms circled round the sleeping child, her hands Ludwig, my boy, you will always be kind whenever 
were working with her knitting-needles, and she was | you can, won’t you ?” : 
knitting stockings as fast as a little machine. “Father,” said Lieschen, by-and-by, ‘have you ss 
Gretchen, the next in age, was in the opposite | nearly finished those old shoes of somebody’s ?” Ch 
seat, busy with some yet unfinished Christmas| “Nearly, my child; perhaps when they are finished | 
resent; her back was towards the rest, and she | you could take them home, for the good pastorin mn 
evidently wished no one to see her work. There | (clergyman’s wife) wanted them home before Christ- | 
were two little ones very close to her, with rosy | mas Day, and perhaps she might pay for them, and e 
cheeks and expectant eyes: clearly both of them | that would be very useful to us.” 
would give a good deal to see Gretchen’s work.! “I will take them, father,” said Lieschen, and tod 
There were a good many of them all together. There | then the kindchen, little Karl, woke up, and demanded on 
were three little girls younger than Gretchen— | all her attention; so she put down her knitting, and a 
Annchen, Klarchen, and Mariechen, and then the! began to sing to him a wonderful little song, all - 
two little boys, Ludwig, who was sitting open-eyed | about the history of the old shoes her father was “" 
: and open-mouthed on the floor beside his father | mending, and which she composed as she went on. x 
watching his stitches in somebody’s old shoe, and| And the other children clustered round her, and : 
the kindchen in.Lieschen’s arms. laughed and danced and applauded her song, and the ; 
“There, it is finished—it is finished!” cried | shoemaker smiled over his work, and once or twiee 
Gretchen, holding up and waving triumphantly a ; joined the chorus of laughing children. a 
funny little bit of needlework, By-and-by the kindchen fell asleep again, and } 
“Let me see, oh, Gretchen ! let us see ?” cried the | Lieschen’s song came to an end, and the children 
children. began to get impatient for the Christmas tree to be als 
“Greedy children, it is not for you; let go.” ready ; but their attention was again turned by the = 
i | “What is it?” said the shoemaker, looking up | return of Gretchen, who was brimful of news about a 
from his work. | Hedwig, and the way the gifts had been received. ae 
“It is a collar for poor little lame Hedwig, | Hedwig was a little deformed child, who in addi- a 
father. Lieschen, where are the warm gloves you tion to her deformity had lately hurt her foot very a 
made for her? let us go at once and give them.” | severely, so that she could scarcely walk at all. . 
“Take the gloves from my blue box, Gretchen, | Lieschen and Gretchen had always been very fond 
and carry them with your collar to Hedwig, and tell | of their little friend, and were ever ready to do her 
her I send all my greetings to her.” any little kindness in their power. 
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“Only think, Lieschen,” said Gretchen, ‘ there 
was scarcely any heat in the stove, and Hedwig’s 
mother is going out to-night for a night’s work at 
the schloss (castle), so poor Hedwig will be all alone. 
The pastorin had been to see her in the afternoon, 
and stayed a long while with her to talk. She told 
her all about the prisoners’ Christmas tree, which 
they are to have this evening, and asked Hedwig if 
she could walk as far as the prison to see it. Of 
course she couldn’t, poor Hedwig, but she says it 
will be the next best thing to think about it all.” 

At this moment the mother came in, and the 
children rushed to her, clamorous for news of the 
tree; but she said she was tired, and it must be time 
for coffee, and after that they would light up the 
tree. 

Whilst coffee was getting ready, Lieschen whis- 
pered to Gretchen, “ Gretchen couldn’t we, you and 
I, borrow butcher Stein’s little sledge, and take poor 
Hedwig to the prison to see the prisoners’ tree ?” 

“Lieschen ! on Christmas Eve, and our own tree 
just ready ; what would the mother and the others 
say ?”” 

“ Well, you know we should see our tree again, for 
we never have the things taken off till St. Silvestre 
Abend (new year’s eve), so we should only miss 
seeing it alight ; and think what a pleasure it would 
be to poor Hedwig. Father was talking of kindness 
to-night, and saying it did good to those who did it 
and those who received it. Do come, Gretchen.” 

But the idea of being away when their own 
Christmas tree stood ablaze and brilliant, was too 
unheard-of and dreadful a suggestion to be enter- 
tained for one moment, in Gretchen’s mind; and 


” 


no more was said until they rose from the table | 


‘the floor, and trotted out and down the odd little 
streets with determined steps. Even the wooden 
shoes, which generally made such a clatter down the 

aaa fell silently now upon the deep carpet of 
trodden snow. 

Mufiled in the rabbit-skin jacket with her brown 
hood, her two long thick tails of brown hair plaited 
down her back, and her wooden shoes, Lieschen 
would have looked a strange little figure enough 
had she appeared in London, but in that old German 
town there was nothing strange about her appear- 
ance; there were plenty of other children with funny 
dresses contrived to keep out the cold, and with 
long plaited tails of hair, and wooden shoes stuffed 
with a bit of straw. 

Butcher Stein willingly lent Lieschen the little 
green sledge. It was like a funny little humpty- 
dumpty deformed chair on rockers. Lieschen knew 
well enough how it was to be managed, though, and 
trotted along the snowy streets in business-like 
fashion, pushing the little old green sledge before 
her as she went. 





(To be concluded.) 
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58. After the return of Mary from Nazareth she 
is mentioned five times in the subsequent New Testa- 
ment narrative. Give the occasions. 

59. What is the last event in the life of Jesus 
in connection with which we read of Joseph by 





name ? 
| 60. God Himself assigns a special reason why He 


| gave to Phineas the son of Eleazar, and to his seed 


| after him, the covenant of an everlasting priesthood. 


to clear away the cups and plates, and Lieschen | “ive it. 


again whispered to Gretchen, “Father has very 


61. Notwithstanding the wickedness of Jehoram, 
King of Israel, there is a reason given why the Lord 


| 
nearly done those old shoes of somebody’s—I forget | 


whose they are—and he will want you or me to put | God would not destroy the house of David. Give 


on the rosettes, you must do it, because Iam going 
out; and don’t tellanybody where Iam or what I am 
doing, unless they particularly want to know.” 

“Are you going to take Hedwig in the sledge ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dear Lieschen, ah! don’t go,” and Gretchen’s 
eyes were wide with sorrow that Lieschen should 
miss the tree. 

“T have made up my mind; 
already tying her brown hood round her pretty little 
quiet face, and then she got into her little rabbit- 
skin jacket, and opening a box at the back of the 
house, took up a handful of straw, which she 
pushed into her wooden shoes, to try and make them 


” 


and Lieschen was 


more warm and cosy for the poor little feet which 
she pushed in after it. She then made her way 


down the stone passage with the sand sprinkled on 


the reference. 

62. The wives of one of the kings of Judah were 
selected for him by a priest who acted a prominent 
part during his reign. Give the names. 

63. Ahaziah is known by two other names. 
them. 


Give 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 

46. Acts xvi. 19—23; Phil. i. 30. 

47, Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

48. On Rebekah’s departure from her brother’s 
house, she was accompanied by her nurse (Gen. 
xxiv. 59). 

49. Gen. xix. 11; 2 Kings vi. 18. 

50. Gen. xxiv. 7. 

51. The vale of Siddim ; it “ was full of slime pits” 
(Gen. xiv. 3, 10). 
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THE FEEDING OF FOUR THOUSAND (Matt. xv. 32-39; Mark viii. 1—9). 


eS have compassion on the multitude, because 
» they continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat: and I will not 
" send them away fasting, lest they faint 
in the way.” Numbers of people sur- 
rounded our Lord, attracted by the interest of His 
teaching and by the fame of His miracles. They had 
witnessed for themselves the acts of healing He 
performed for those who were “lame, blind, dumb, 
and maimed.” They had been with Him three days, 
so that whatever supplies of food they had brought 
with them had been exhausted some time before this 
miracle was wrought. He who regarded not His 
own bodily wants, He who refused for Himself to 
turn stones into bread, never overlooked the priva- 
tions of human beings, and never refused to stretch 
out His omnipotent arm to satisfy the craving 
body, or aid the troubled miud of others. This is 
the second occasion on which the Saviour exerted His 
almighty power to satisfy the wants of a hungry 
multitude. Once before He fed five thousand, and 
His disciples took up twelve baskets full of frag- 
ments that remained over and above, after all had 
fed. Now He feeds four thousand men, besides 
women and children, and the disciples gather up 
seven baskets of the broken meat that was left. 

On this occasion the words addressed by our Lord 
to His. disciples are clearly those of one who proposes 
a difficulty, and asks for its solution. The disciples 
take them as such, and immediately reply : 

“* Whence should we have so much bread in the wilder- 
ness, as to fill so great a multitude?” According to 
St. Mark their answer is to the same effect: “From 
whence ‘can a man satisfy these men with bread 
here in the wilderness?” An objection has been 
made to this narrative by some. It is alleged by 
them that it is only a repetition or loose tradition 
of the narrative of the former miraculous feeding 
(Matt. xiv. 13). They say that the apostles could 
not have used such language as they do here after 
they had been witnesses of, and even partakers in, the 
former miracle. And yet what a display of ignorance 
of man’s heart, and of the deep root of unbelief 
which lies buried there, does this objection afford. 
Have we not a record of the incredulity and insen- 
sibility of the Israelites in the wilderness after the 
mighty work of God in delivering them from Egypt, 
and in the supply of water and food, of which they 
had been witnesses and partakers? God gave water 
miraculously twice in the wilderness, and fed the 
people by two miraculous supplies—manna and quails. 
So our blessed Lord fed the people in the wilderness 
miraculously twice. Does not our own experience 
tell us that it is thus in all times of difficulty and 





NOTES. 


| distress? All former deliverances are in danger of 
| being forgotten ; God’s interpositions in men’s be. 
half fall out of their memories, Each new difficulty 
| appears insurmountable. As each new obstacle has 
| to be surmounted, it seems as though the wonders 
| of God’s grace are exhausted and come to an end, 
| It is only natural to suppose that the apostles’ faith 
| in their Master’s power was not yet as great as He 
could have wished to see it, and that when they saw 
the number of people by whom they were surrounded, 
and the place in which they were, that the difficulty 
of satisfying their wants should present itself to 
their minds. Recognising the tendency in men te 
forget the past, we have only to picture to ourselves 
what four thousand men gathered together into one 
spot look like, to account for the apostles’ answer 
when asked how they, hungry as they were, were to 
be fed. 

‘Jesus saith unto them, How many loaves have ye? 
And they said, Seven, and a few little fishes.’ With 
this slender supply of food our Lord undertakes to 
satisfy all this multitude. A little reflection will 
tell us what preparations would ordinarily be neces- 
sary to secure a sufficiency of provisions for such a 
number. What forethought, and what calculation, 
and what arrangements, and what toil it would 
require, to do that which our Lord, by the exer- 
tion of His Divine will alone, was able to effect for 
that multitude. As He had resolved that the people 
should not go hungry away from His presence, and 
as He knew the means by which He was about to 
satisfy them, He commanded them to sit down on the 
ground. Then He took the little store of provisions 
that the disciples had with them, but ere He began 
the distribution ‘‘ He gave thanks ”—no doubt to His 
Father in heaven; then he passed the food from His 
own hands to the disciples, and the disciples gave to 
each as much as he would. Whether the multipli- 
cation took place in the Saviour’s hands, or in the 
hands of the disciples, or in the hands of the eaters, 
we know not, nor does it seem of much consequence 
that we should know. One thing is clear, it took 
place in some way, and in such a manner that “all 
did eat, and were filled.” 

If we would only imitate this multitude, and come 
to Jesus with an earnest desire to hear the gracious 
words of wisdom that proceed out of His mouth, and 
to see the wonders that He can do for the children of 
men; if we come hungering and thirsting to Him, 
He will look upon us and have compassion upon us, 
and we shall find that His word is true which has 
bidden us, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things shall be 











added unto you.” 
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“The children all throng round to see”—p. 194. 
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“YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 


(Marr. xxv. 40.) 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., VICAR OF CLERKENWELL. 


T was in Weimar—quaint old town— 
Good seed was by a good man sown ; 
A work of philanthropic fame, 
The work of Falk—Joun Fax, his name 
VOL, VIIt. 


He was a father to the poor, 
Who ne’er in vain knocked at his door; 
In paths of industry and truth 

; He led the wayward erring youth; 
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He sought the vicious, young in crime, “Well then,” saith Karl, “ this chair I place 
In virtue trained them up betime ; For our Lord Jesus, as our guest ; 
His aim—by sympathy and love Perhaps this very day He’ll grace 
To win them to his Lord above. Our humble home and frugal feast.” 
«‘ Love overcometh much,” he said; e ‘ e ” ms 
And thus his youthful charge he led 
To trust him, love him, as a friend, That very eve, mid ice and snow 
While he would, like a shepherd, tend (The night was dark, the hour was late), 
The false, the frail, the weak, the lame, A stranger stood, in want, and woe, 
And teach them how to love that Name, And weariness, before the gate. 
The Holy Name of Him who died, The stranger knocked ; the opened door 
The Name of Christ the Crucified ; Gave light, and welcome, warmth of home; 
« To ask of God — daily bread, He was unknown, for none before 
Brings all we need,” he often said. Had seen him go, or seen him come, ; 
He taught them thus from day to day, 
To trust their Lord, to watch and pray ; The children all throng round to see, 
To serve Him with a filial fear, And Karl looks on with wond’ring eyes: 
And feel His Presence ever near ; It surely, surely, cannot be 
To wait, according to His Word, His dear Lord Jesus in disguise ! ( 
i 1 ig _ = see aes $ Each takes his place; on every side 
; hat promise drawing nigh, : ‘ oS oat ] 
To learn both how to live and die. The question then —_—™, W here 1 
Shall we a place for him provide ?” ‘ 
Of this kind shepherd, and his fold, And each responds, “ The vacant chair !’ ‘ 
This true and touching tale is told. ee ee ‘ 
“Father,” said Karl, “ we ask each day— “My Lord could not Himself come down ; 
‘Lord Jesus, come, and be our guest; : So He has sent this lad instead, a 
This food be pleased to bless,’ we say ; To occupy His vacant throne!” z 
‘And be Thou present at our feast.’ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ¢ 
c 
«And yet the Saviour doth not come, Yes, “hungry, and ye gave Me food; t 
Although we bid Him every day ; Athirst, and ye refreshed My soul; i 
Though oft invited to our home, A stranger, and ye did Me good; a 
He never comes at all this way!” And sick, and ye did make Me whole!” a 
“ Be still, my child; believe His Word; In every child of want, each one : 
Ask on, and wait, and be content ; A proxy for his Lord may see; d 
He doth not scorn our humble board, ‘What to the least of these is done,” t 
Nor yet the message we have sent.” Saith my dear Lord, “‘is done to Me!” 
ti 
. 
CHILDLIKE, NOT CHILDISH. * 
BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. t] 
1 Con. xii 11; Marr. xviii. 8, extending influence of the grace of God in the te 
HE same word is often used to express | heart, and of the Gospel of God in the world; while Ww 
many different meanings, or at least | in other places we have the same figure employed ¢ 
many different shades of meaning;| to illustrate the contagious influence of erro- si 
and so the same figure, the same/| neous doctrine and of evil example. In different b 
similitude, may be employed to illus-| passages we have the warmth of zeal and piety, d 
trate very different truths, or different aspects of| the anger of God, and the destructive nature of W 
the same truth. We often meet with instances of! sin likened to the varied action of fire. The cloud h 
the two-fold and even manifold use of one and the | comes to us at one time suggestive of fruitful, tk 
same figure in the Scriptures, both of the Old and | refreshing showers, at another time it is typical Ww 
the New Testament. We read of the sleep of sin, | of what is evanescent and unreliable in spiritual tk 
and the sleep of death. In one place we have | experience; we look again, and it looms dark and lo 
the action of leaven used to illustrate the ever- | heavy, ominous of the coming tempest. The rock in 
* This interesting and edifying little incident is contained in that very useful and practical work, ‘* Praying and Working,” th 
by the Rev, W. F. Stevenson, p. 48. 2 
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speaks to us at one time of the refuge in which 
the believer hides, at another of the foundation on 
which he builds, and yet again of that rock 
of offence, against which so many are broken. 
Just so do we find that by means of little 
children many a valuable lesson is addressed 


to a believing Church, and many a salutary and | 


solemn warning to an unbelieving and thoughtless 
world. 

We can without difficulty discern the reason of 
this two-fold use to which little children are put. 
The two words which occur in the title of this 
paper are suggestive of the distinction which we 
all easily recognise, and which we find not 
obscurely expressed in the two Scriptures which 
have been placed in juxtaposition. There is all 
the difference in the world between childishness 
and childlikeness. Childishness is to be avoided; 
childlikeness is to be aimed at. Your words 
convey a reproach if you speak of any one of 
mature years as having a childish spirit; your 
words express a commendation if you say he has 
a childlike spirit. We who are new creatures— 
who are men and women in Christ Jesus—are 
called upon to put away childish things; but with 
equal distinctness we are called upon to cultivate 
a childlike spirit, and manifest a childlike deport- 
ment—our Saviour plainly telling us that if we 
do not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, we shall in nowise enter therein. The child, 
then, is pointed out as distinguished by certain 
infirmities and imperfections, not to be wondered 
at when seen in a child, but which all of maturer 
age are carefully to shun. The child is also 
referred to as exemplifying certain excellencies 
which those who are farther advanced in life will 
do well to emulate. Ina word, while we are not 
to be childish, we are to be childlike. 

Having regard to the general teaching of Scrip- 
ture, let us consider what is the childishness we 
are to avoid, and what is that childlike spirit which 
we are to cultivate and manifest. 

It is the evident design of the apostle in 
the passage referred to at the head of this paper, 
to teach us that there are childish things and 
ways that we are to avoid. ‘“ When I was a 
child,” he says, “I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.” Much 
distinguishes the immature life of childhood from 


which in the maturity of manhood and woman- | 
We cannot look upon | 


hood we should be free. 
the ordinary manifestations of child-life, with 
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which we are all so familiar, without observing | 


that while there is much to admire and much to 


love, there is a display of many infirmities and | 
imperfections of speech and temper which mar | 


the beauty of childhood, and are suggestive of 
graver but analogous faults, which we, who are 
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but children of a larger growth, should be careful 
to shun. If we are wise students of the great 
parable of human life, we shall find that little 
children are always ready not only to teach us 
many valuable lessons which we are slow to learn, 
but to address to us many salutary warnings 
which we have much reason to regard. It may 
be questioned whether little children do not teach 
us as much as we teach them. 

Let us look at some of those faults, imperfec- 
tions, infirmities distinctive of a state of child- 
hood that may be taken as suggestive of graver 
but analogous imperfections which we who are of 
maturer age should carefully shun. 

The child is taken up with things unimportant 
and trivial, and seems to be incapable of appre- 
ciating things of greater magnitude and moment. 
The present realisation of the most inconsider- 
able pleasure outweighs, in his esteem, the promise 
of something of much greater worth for which he 
would have to wait till to-morrow. The pleasures, 
the enjoyments, the trifling occupations of the 
day, are all inall to him. Events of the greatest 
consequence may be transpiring, but he wots not 
of them; and while men are holding their breath 
for fear, he is not disturbed at his play. All 
this in a child is natural and right enough; we 
cannot expect and we should not wish it to be 
otherwise. We would not have the state of child- 
hood burdened with the graver thoughts and 
anxieties of maturer life. The child thinks as a 
child, speaks as a child, understands as a child ; 
but when he becomes a man we expect him to 
take a more serious view of life, and to put away 
childish things. 

But how often is it the case that those who act 
as men—with prudence, sagacity, forethought— 
in the ordinary affairs of life, are manifesting the 
thoughtlessness and inconsideration of children in 
reference to the affairs of eternity. How many are 
there who are so intent upon the trifles of to-day, 
that they pay no attention to the claims of the 
eternal future, and to those things which would 
make for their everlasting peace! We smile at 
the little children in our nurseries, as we see them 
so intent and diligent about what we know to be 
unimportant and frivolous; and just so we may 
conceive of the angels looking down, not with 
complacency, but with tender, tearful pity, upon 
many of us who turn our backs to the glory of 
the heavens, intent on snatching from the earth 
what can only perish in the using. 

As we look upon children we not unfrequently 
witness what serves as a not inapt picture of the 
perverse inconsistency of sinners. We all remem- 
ber how on one occasion our Divine Redeemer 
referred to some children who were playing in His 
presence, with the express purpose of rebuking 
the thoughtless and perverse inconsistency of 
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those in whose midst He ministered. The scene 
is an impressive one. He has been describing His 
own mission and that of John the Baptist, pointing 
out in the clearest way the relations which those 
whom He addressed sustained to John the Baptist 
and Himself. We can conceive of Him pausing 
in His discourse, and saying, “In what way can 
the character of the men of this generation be 
made intelligible to you? To what shall I liken 





Gospel without joy; and always account for their 
continued unbelief by reference to some cause out. 
side themselves. 

Children are proverbially uncertain, unstable, 
fickle, A child never continues in the same mind 
long. In Scripture we are warned against insta- 
bility, and especially against instability in the 
religious life, with particular reference to the well- 
known fickleness of children. We are to be no 














































them? What figure—what similitude shall I | more children, tossed to and fro with every wind 
employ? They go out into the wilderness and of doctrine; but we are to be stable and well. 
hear God’s prophet, and are baptised with the | grounded in the truth. We are not to be children 
baptism of repentance, but they do not repent. | in understanding. How many are there who need 
They listen to him who announces the coming this advice! who like children are pleased with 
Saviour, and cries, ‘Behold the Lamb of God every new thing, but never pleased long. Who are 
which taketh away the sin of the world;’ and | moved about with every wind of doctrine, beliey- 
when the Messiah actually appears they gather ing this to-day, and something else to-morrow; 
round Him, see His miracles, listen to His words, | uncertain themselves, and a cause of uncertainty 
but Him they receive not, because He is not | to others—having no fixed principles, no settled 
altogether such as they wish for. Whereunto | belief. There they stand, hesitant between two 
shall I liken the men of this generation, and to | opinions, or hopelessly bewildered amid many. 
what are they like?” At this moment His eyes | They are always learning, yet do they never come 
rested upon a group of little children in the to a knowledye of the truth. To such we may 
market-place, who were thoughtlessly anticipating address the apostolic injunction : Be not children, 
their parts in the great life-drama, as children | tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine; 
always will; playing their different parts in mimic | have a mind of your own. Be not children, but 
weddings and funerals, imitating as well as might men in understanding. Besides all this, we are 
be the merry music of the bridal feast or the | warned against manifesting the rebellious, dis- 
plaintive wailing of the dirge. Some of these | obedient spirit which children sometimes display. 
children were perverse and ill-humoured, and re- | But enough has been said as to the childishness 
fused to take any part in the play, whether it | we are to avoid. 
were a wedding or a funeral. “There,” says| We jhave now to consider the childlike spirit 
Christ, “in those perverse children who refuse to which we are to cultivate and manifest. It is the 
be pleased with anything, you have a picture of design of God that little children should not only 
yourselves. In what respect have your lives been address to us certain cautions and warnings, but 
better than the play of these children? You | also teach us certain valuable lessons. On the 
have been appealed to by different voices and in | one hand they display infirmities and imperfec- 
different ways, but in each case you have turned | tions that we should shun; on the other they 
away dissatisfied. John the Baptist came neither | manifest graces and excellencies of character that 
eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He we should emulate. Our Saviour, referring to 
hath a devil. The Son of man is come eating and little children, tells us plainly that if we would 
drinking, and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man, | enter the kingdom of heaven, we must do so by 
and « winebibber, a friend of publicans and sin- | becoming like unto them. 
ners! What are you better than these perverse | There is scarcely any more remarkable scene 
children ?” |in the whole course of Gospel history than that 
Our Saviour here prefers against them a more | to which we now refer. Our Saviour is sur- 
serious charge than that of mere thoughtlessness. ' rounded with the apostles, between some of whom 
In thus disregarding these great teachers, these | there has arisen a controversy as to who should 


Jews did not turn away in mere thoughtlessness, 
as a little child would turn away from a grave 
discourse when he had been looking for a pretty tale; 
but, sinning against their own consciences, they 
sought to find in some peculiarity of the ministry 
they rejected an excuse for their own indifference. 
In all Christian congregations there are those who 
may be fairly likened to the perverse children to 
whom Christ likened His own unbelieving country- 
men. They listen to the warnings of God’s Word 
without repentance, and to the glad tidings of the 












be greatest, and by means of a little child Christ 
rebukes the unseemly strife, and teaches His 
disciples the great lesson of Christian humility 
and self-forgetfulness. 

In the midst of these men, who were to occupy 
so prominent a place and play so distinguished a 
part in the subsequent history of the Church, the 
Lord Jesus places a little child—an infant—and 
bids them observe it—its innocence, simplicity, 
trustfulness, self-forgetfulness. Some people seem 
to think that children are only to be taught; but 
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Christ, in teaching the great teachers of the 
Church, sets a little child in their midst that they 
might learn of him. Yes, that little child, stand- 
ing there at first in the beautiful unconscious- 
ness and absolute fearlessness of childhood, and 
afterwards, it may be, nestling with unquestioning | 
confidence in the arms of the Saviour of the world, | 
taught those men a lesson which they never after- 
wards forgot. 

It is pleasant to think of a little child, all un- 
conscious of the distinction of its office, standing 
in the midst of the great Christian Church as 
its teacher. This little child stands ever in 
the midst of us, reminding us all of the saying 
of the Master, and to some of us perhaps it is 
a hard saying—‘ Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

This is the abiding, the invariable requirement 
—that we may become as children, or, as we may 
say in a single word, childlike. We must not be 
above learning the lessons which our own little 
children are ever ready to teach us. By means 
of the simple teaching of a little child, Christ 
would lift us from earth to heaven.- Meekness, 
gentleness, teachableness, humility, contentment, 
fearless, unquestioning trust—these among others 
are the lessons we may learn from a little child. 

We are to be docile, teachable as children. As 
a rule children are ready to learn, and quick in 
learning. The child’s nature is receptive and 


We are to be gentle—forgiving as children. The 
little child is often petulant and passionate, but 
it is a very rare thing for a child to bear malice. 
The child is easily aggrieved, but ready to forgive. 
It is to this distinguishing feature of a state of 
childhood that the Apostle Paul refers when he 
says, “ Brethren, be not children in understand- 
ing: howbeit in malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men.” 

Little children are humble, natural, unsophisti- 
cated, caring nothing for the pomp, the equipage, 
the distinctions of life—the child of the prince not 


| thinking of them with pride, the child of the 


peasant not thinking of them with envy. They 
do not live long in this world in so happy a state; 
they soon—and, alas! too soon—reflect the less 
desirable conditions of thought and feeling which 
distinguish those of riper years; but the little 
child presents us with a beautiful picture of 
humble, unworldly content. 

The little child is a pattern to us in his freedom 
from anxious care. There is, of course, a reason- 
able care from which we should not desire to be 
exempt; but, as children, we should be delivered 
from all unbelieving care—as to what we shall 
eat, as to what we shall drink, as to wherewithal 
we shall be clothed, since we have the assurance 
that our heavenly Father knoweth that we have 
need of all these things. 

As children we should be distinguished by 
filial confidence, unquestioning trust, and have 





retentive. We probably learn more in the first 


few years of our lives than we learn altogether | 
afterwards. In the period of childhood we are | 


that spirit of adoption which will cast out all 
slavish fear. Much might be added in way of 
illustration, but enough has been said to show 





more teachable, more docile than in any after | that as Christians, while we are to avoid childish- 
period of life. Under the influence of true re- | ness, and to put away childish things, there is a 
ligion we become teachable, and one of the de- | childlike spirit which we are required to cherish, 
mands made upon us is that we are to be andachildlike deportment which we are required 
“ followers—imitators of God, as dear children.” | to manifest. Let us be childlike, not childish. 
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BY THE REV. SAMUEL SMITH, SAINT SAVIOUR’S, OXFORD STREET, W. 
THE SILENT LANGUAGE. 


“The cunning finger finely twined 
The subtle thread that knitteth mind to mind, 
There, that strange bridge of signs was built, where roll 


The sunless waves that sever soul from soul, 
And by the arch, no bigger than a hand, 
Truth travelled over to the silent land.” 





¥9) HAVE previously described the de- | must be adopted, the nature of which I now pro- 
A plorable condition of the deaf and ceed to show. 

laa dumb before education, called by one, The difficulty of instructing the deaf and dumb 
1G of them a “dark abyss of ignorance.” | lies not in the subject matter to be taught, that 
Now the only means of rescue from | being of the simplest kind: it is the manner in 
this “dark abyss” is instruction, pouring the light | which the instruction has to be conveyed which 
of knowledge into their minds; and 1s this cannot | constitutes the difficulty. People realise this very 
possibly be accomplished in the ordinary way— | readily, they feel utterly at a loss how to begin, 
the ear being closed—some extraordinary means | and constantly ask, “ How can you possibly make 
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them understand in the first instance? How do 
they know that such a word conveys such an idea 
when they cannot hear the word spoken?” Such 
persons quite forget that sound is not at all neces- 
sary for the conveyance of ideas to the minds of 
others. Let me remind them of the following 
instances. When a person is charged with a fault, 
and he turns red or pale, the idea of guilt is at 
once conveyed by the tell-tale countenance, as 
unmistakably as if the fault had been confessed. 
The face is the index of many emotions of the 
mind besides guilt—e.g., fear, anger, joy, grief, 
inquiry, &c. 

Another means of communicating ideas without 
sound is by gesture. It is plainly enough under- 
stood what the infant means when it holds out 
its arms towards any one. Beckoning with the 
finger indicates that the approach of a person is 
requested. The nod, the shake of the head, the 
shrug, the jerk of the thumb over the left 
shoulder, pressing the forefinger on the lips, and 
many other gestures are visible expressions of 
ideas which are understood well enough without 
sound. Railway and marine signals, as well as 
telegraphic dispatches, are all examples of “ silent 
language.” In written communications, too, the 
sense is conveyed to the mind without the neces- 
sity of the language being spoken. 

Let it therefore be understood that this visible 
gestural language can be cultivated, systematised, 
and extended so as to be rendered available as 
a means of communicating ideas to the deaf and 
dumb, for their instruction in all branches of 
knowledge and for expressing their own thoughts 
and ideas to others. 

Let me now proceed to elucidate this “ profound 
mystery” of the modus operandi in commencing 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and then 
it will be seen how simple and void of mystery 
is the process. 

How, then, do we begin? The plan is to give 
them an idea, or at least to see that they have one, 
and then to clothe that idea in language, which 
may be written or otherwise visibly expressed. 

Suppose we have a class of new pupils before 
us, who have had no previous instruction, and 
we are about to give them their first lesson. Now 
to give them an idea. Place the picture of a cat 
before them, or the living animal itself if pre- 
ferred. The idea is “cat.” How is it to be ex- 
pressed? The picture, of course, represents it, 
but we also give them a visible descriptive sign, 
which can be used to express the idea when we 
have neither the animal nor a picture of it by us. 
Thus: we put the ends of our fingers to each 
corner of our mouth, and draw our hands out- 
wards, as if the whiskers of the cat were between 
the fingers and thumb, then with the right hand 
we stroke the left arm downwards, as if it were 








a cat, and perhaps make the attempt to scratch, 
This sign describes the animal, the description ig 
easily recognised, and whenever afterwards made 
conveys the idea “cat” to their minds. 

The next process is to clothe the idea in lan. 
guage. The word “cat” is written on the black. 
board, and the pupils are made to understand that 
this word—this combination of letters—representgs 
this animal. It may be proved to them by sending 
for an advanced pupil, and asking him what he 
understands by the word on the board. He will 
at once confirm them in their newly acquired 
knowledge, by either giving them the descriptive 
sign, or by pointing to the animal or a picture 
of it. Now as the idea was conveyed visibly by 
a descriptive sign, so the word must be visibly 
expressed otherwise than by writing, for a more 
ready use, and also when writing materials are 
not available. Here the manual alphabet comes 
into use, dactylology, from two Greek words sig. 
nifying “finger-discourse,” the letters being formed 
by various dispositions of the fingers, the forms 
of several of them being easily recognised. (See 
Engraving.) The letters c-a-t are thus made on 
the fingers, and the pupils see that this is also a 
means of conveying the idea. They are then taught 
to write the word. They have learned this one word 
—first, when, the object being placed before them 
they can give its descriptive sign, spell its name 
letter by letter on their fingers, and also write down 
the word; secondly, and conversely, when the 
written or printed word is shown to them, they 
can spell it on their fingers, and give its descrip- 
tive sign, or point to the animal or a picture 
of it. 

I trust the above explanation of the “ first step” 
is quite clear to all my readers, and as THE QUIVER 
has such a large circulation, and as each reader 
may probably describe the process to friends, I 
trust an effectual step has been taken to throw a 
ray of light into the darkness which has hitherto 
enveloped the subject of deaf-mute instruction. 

It may, however, be said that “the process may 
be simple enough while dealing with tangible 
objects, as it is easy to give the name of anything 
which can be seen and produced before the pupils, 
but how is it possible to convey to them abstract 
moral and spiritual ideas?” There is no doubt 
whatever of its possibility, and there is nothing 
so extraordinarily difficult about the process. It 
is a gradual building up. We lay a good founda- 
tion of concrete—the names of tangible, material 
objects—and on this we erect a superstructure of 
language in all its forms, which expresses every 
variety of idea from the most simple to the most 
abstract. 

In connection with our first lesson, learning the 
word “cat,” we can convey to their minds many 
ideas resvecting it, and it is wise to do so, both 
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for the benefit to them in gaining new ideas, and | white, or grey; we can indicate its size, large 


acquiring the means of expressing them, as well 
as for giving life and interest to the lesson, which 
would otherwise be only the acquisition of a dry 
Vocabulary of words. We can tell them its 
colour, giying them the proper sign for black, 


| or small; talk about kittens, imitate their playful 


antics, describe the cat sitting, walking, running, 
or catching and eating a mouse, and anything else 
connected with the word which would interest 
them. Many things occur in a class which also 
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give opportunities for the expression of new ideas. 
One pupil is attentive and learns his lesson well, 
we pat his head with a pleased expression of coun- 
tenance and make the sign for “good.” He connects 
this sign with the pleased expression, and that 
sign ever afterwards effectually expresses appro- 
bation. That moral and abstract idea is therefore 
gained. The inattentive and lazy pupil is looked 
at with a displeased expression, and the signs for 
lazy and bad are made. Orders for standing up, 
sitting down, cleaning slates, coming here, going 
there, taking this, fetching that, also give them 
ideas. All this is expressed by gesture, in which 
they daily gain facility, as it is their natural mode 
of communication; and the ideas are afterwards 
clothed in language, the phrase which expresses 
the idea being associated with the gesture. 

A great mistake is constantly fallen into as 
regards these signs or gestures. Many persons 
think that the object of instructing the deaf and 
dumb is to make them facile in gestural expres- 
sion, which they think of no use except for inter- 
communications between deaf-mutes themselves, 
as it is not understood by the world at large. 
This is altogether a misapprehension. The object 
of their instruction is to enable them to read and 
write the language of the country in which they 
live, and gestures or signs for words are only 
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| means to this end. Descriptive gestures 














are the 
most effective means for conveying the idea, the 
action speaks for itself, then the written word is 
also given as expressing the same idea, and com. 
mitted to memory. Gesture is but the scaffolding 
used in the erection of the building, that building 
being lauguage. When the superstructure ig 
finished, the scaffolding having served its pur- 
pose, may be removed: its work is so far done, 
But for publicly addressing the deaf and dumb 
who have been instructed, either by sermons or 
lectures, there is no language so effective as ges. 
ture. A sermon delivered by every letter being 
spelt on the fingers would be exceedingly tame 
and tedious; besides it would certainly contain 
many words, phrases, and idioms of which half 
the congregation would not know the meaning: 
the sign is therefore the more effective, as it con- 
veys the meaning. The plan generally adopted 
in delivering public addresses is to use a mixture 
of both gesture and finger-spelling. Sometimes 
a well-known short word requires a long descrip- 
tive sign to express it, then it is best to spell the 
word on the fingers; sometimes a long word is 
expressed by a brief and graphic sign—in this case 
it is most effective to use the sign: often a whole 
phrase can be briefly expressed by a gesture. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FAREWELL TO HOME. 


taken the resolution to do 
that which never yet brought 
anything but shame and 
misery on any boy—he had 
determined to leave his 
home. 
How and when the reso- 
F8GQ%) lution had come upon him he did not 
N) know. Unconsciously, but unshakenly, 
he found himself determined to take a 
step of which the thought had barely ever 
crossed his mind at any previous time. 
But the whole scene in the library, the 
scorned explanations, the despised entreaties, the 
spurned appeals, and, above all, the pitiless and 
bitter words which his father had spoken, had 
forced him to a purpose which, in his then state 
of mind, admitted of no further hesitation or 
(delay. 
He was physically and mentally weary and in 
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| pain; so weary, so sick at heart, that he never 
once thought of the bodily suffering which he was 
undergoing. He felt that it would be something 
worse than pain, something which would cause a 
worse pang than any bodily anguish, to leave the 
home where his childhood had played, to leave his 
mother and brother without daring to breathe one | 
word of farewell, and yet to be ever haunted by 
the look which he well knew their faces would 
wear when they should discover that he had dis- 
| appeared, and that they would see him no more, 
| perhaps for ever. 

| Yetall this did not make him waver from his 
| purpose as he lay tossing wearily through the 
early part of that long night, and heard the clock 
of the neighbouring church beat out in the dead 
stillness those hours of dragging misery. 

A little before two o’clock he got up, and dressed 
noiselessly. It was a bright clear night, and the 
moonbeams fell full upon his little brother’s bed. 
Ralph gazed at him long and earnestly when he 
was dressed. He longed, before everything, to 
‘awaken him, to bid him good-bye, to confide his 
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purpose to him, to soothe him and dry his tears. 
But he dared not doit; he could only gaze lovingly 
at him, and whisper inaudibly his last farewell. 

It was bright and clear now, but in the evening 
there had been a heavy fall of snow. Gradually, 
and without a sound, Ralph opened the window. 
It was but a little way from the ground, and 
grasping the mullion, he let himself drop upon the 
snow. It lay so deep that he made but little noise, 
and, listening for a moment or two, he found that 
nobody had been disturbed. His heart beat fast. 
Treading lightly on the soft, new-fallen snow, he 
crept down a little garden path, which communi- 
cated by a wicket with the road. Not until he 
reached the road did he venture to look round. 
The house lay still as death, bathed in the quiet 
starlight, flinging dark shadows across the dimly- 
glimmering waste of white. His tears fell fast as 
he looked at it; but it was time to be in motion, 
and he tore himself away from the dear sight, 
which he might never see again. 

He knew that, unless more snow fell, his foot- 
steps would show that he had escaped by this 
garden-gate, but beyond that he was sure that 
they would not be able to tell which direction he 
had taken, for some heavy wagons had passed 
along the road, and had crushed a path, which 
betrayed no print of where he trod. But, in any 
case, he hoped before morning to be beyond the 
reach of all pursuit. 

He took the Alton road, knowing that a mail- 
train stopped there at half-past two at night, 
which would take him to London. He had to 
walk fast to get to the station in time, and as he 
walked or ran at that late hour on the lonely road 
in the deep silence under the weird light, he often 
started as though the loud echo of his own foot- 
steps were some pursuing tread, or as though his 
own dark shadow flung upon the walls and hedges 
were some one lying in ambush to seizehim. And 
thus, hurrying along at full speed, he soon came 
near the station. But he knew that the station- 
clerk would recognise him if he took a ticket, and 
that all the porters knew him by sight. He had, 
therefore, to make some plan by which he could 
get into the train without a ticket and unperceived. 
In order to do this, he got on the railway line by a 
little wooden bridge, walked as quietly as he could 
along the embankment, and concealed himself in a 
plantation of young trees close by the end of the 
platform. 

The train was late, and the moments seemed in- 
terminable, as he sat crouched down behind a holly, 
shivering for cold in every limb. At last the 
rushing sound of the approaching engine roused 
him, and as he saw its great red lights glowing in 
the distance and casting their crimson glare far 





along the rails, a sudden temptation seized him to | 


fling himself upon the line, and so end all his | 





miseries at once. But, with an earnest prayer for 
aid, he resisted this mad impulse, and waited til] 
the train stopped. Then quickly creeping round 
the last carriage, which was close by him, he 
climbed on the step of a second-class compartment 
which he saw to be empty, and directly the train 
started again he got in through the window. 

It was a miserable journey. He had no great 
coat, and he was so bitterly cold that his hands 
and feet were almost numbed, and his teeth were 
chattering. To sleep was impossible in the tumult 
of miserable thoughts which beset him, and it was 
difficult even to think consecutively. He had 
formed no plans for the future; his flight was too 
sudden and precipitate for that. His only object 
at present was to reach London and hide himself 
among its thronging myriads. It never occurred 
to him to doubt that he should find some means of 
living there. 

It was about the grey dawn when the train 
reached London. As Ralph was ready prepared 
with the money for his fare, the ticket-colleetor 
readily accepted the excuse that he had got into 
the train in a hurry and without a ticket. And so 
he passed into the London streets, almost penni- 
less, unknown, unbefriended, without a home, and 
without a plan; but not without a hope. 

The great murky city was just beginning to stir. 
Now and then a market cart rumbled along the 
rough stones on its way to Covent Garden. Here 
and there some sleepy boy or slatternly maid-of- 
all-work was taking down the shutters of the 
smaller and meaner shops. Women with potato- 
boiling machines, or with tea-things and bread 
and butter, began to take their places at the corner 
of the streets, and mechanics, with fheir tools on 
their shoulders, or lads singing snatches of the 
last popular tune, would stop on their way to have 
some breakfast. Then a stray cab or two began 
to roll about laden with luggage on the way to 
the different stations; the earliest omnibus rattled 
along towards the City; the passengers grew more 
numerous, and the virgin.snow upon the pavement 
soon became a splashing and miry slush beneath 
their feet. More shops were opened, one or two 
street cries began to be heard, an energetic organ- 
grinder played the prelude to his day of weary 
noise, and Ralph, looking about him as he wan- 
dered and plodded aimlessly and very slowly 
through the streets, suddenly became aware that 
it was now broad daylight. 

His first thought was to see how much money 
he had, and he found, a little to his dismay, that it 
was ‘but a few shillings, for his railway journey 


| had very nearly emptied his purse. He might 


easily have escaped from the train without pay- 
ment, but such a thought never for a moment 
crossed his mind. Whatever he did, he would 
make it his first care to be honest. 
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Tt was now about half-past eight, and miserable, 
cold, and hungry, Ralph was still more tormented 
by the thought of what, by this time, would be 
going on at home than by any of his own personal 
sufferings. He had not had an opportunity of 
leaving any letter for his mother before he started, 
and, indeed, he feared that it would only cause her 
aneedless pang. Now, indeed, he longed to write 
to her at once, but he was deterred from doing so 
by the fact that the postmark would betray his 
whereabouts. Perhaps in a few days he might 
devise some opportunity of sending a letter to her 
and Christie, by some roundabout means which 
should give no clue to where he was. Meanwhile, 
he could only pray to God that He would alleviate 
their misery and dry their tears ; he felt sure that 
no misery of theirs could equal the pang he felt 
for their sakes—a pang, not of remorse, for that 
he could not feel as yet, but of sorrow for the 
grief which his inevitable flight from home would 
inflict on their loving hearts. 

Feeling the need of some breakfast, he went 
into a baker’s shop and bought a penny loaf. He 
asked the woman in the shop if she could give 
him a cup of tea. “They didn’t keep no tea shop,” 
she said, a little tartly; but a minute after she 
seemed to have been won or moved by his forlorn 
appearance, for, without saying a word more, she 
plunged into some cavern behind the shop and 
reappeared with a cup of tea in her hand. Ralph 
thanked and paid her, and then started on his 
day’s search for some employment. 

He was not very particular as to what the 
employment should be; all he wanted at present 
was meat and drink and shelter for a few days, 
until he had had time to look well about him, and 
consider how to rough-hew his future destiny. 
He never doubted that a strong, healthy, willing 
lad like himself, with a good education to help 
him, would find it very easy to procure his liveli- 
hood in some honest way; and at first he left it 
very much to chance to settle what the way should 
be. Brought up simply and in seclusion, Ralph 
had very little knowledge of the world. 

Wandering along, he came at last to Oxford 
Street, and as he was a complete stranger in 
London, through which he had merely passed on 
his way to and from Rugby, he did not know 
which direction to take; this, too, he determined 
to leave to chance. He waited for the first cab 
that should come down Tottenham Court Road, 
and determined to follow its direction, whether it 
turned to the right or to the left. It turned 
towards Regent Street, and therefore he took that 
direction. 

The most obvious way of getting a living ap- 
peared to be offered by the shops, and accordingly 
he looked out for any notice saying that an 


he saw such a notice he entered the shop and 
asked for the place. The usual answer was a stare 
of surprise. Ralph had unmistakably the air of 
a gentleman, and as he had left home in the suit 
which he usually wore, his request was very 
incongruous with his appearance and manner. 
The answers he received were extremely various, 
but they all involved a very distinct refusal. Most 
of those to whom he applied guessed at once his 
real position, and would have nothing to do with 
a boy who had run away from home, and who 
would probably return or be taken back thither 
before a week was over. Few, therefore, took the 
trouble to ask him any questions, and those who 
did immediately broke off all negotiations when he 
was unable to tell them anything about where he 
lived, or to refer them to any one for his character. 
Ralph might, indeed, very easily have trumped up 
some fictitious story which would have satisfied 
most inquiries, but this he would not do. He 
was one of those boys who stick invincibly to the 
truth, and cannot swerve from it a hair’s breadth, 
even if they would. His ingenuous countenance 
would have betrayed him in an instant if he could 
even have. condescended to the semblance of a 
lie. 

At one very respectable shop where he applied 
he happened to speak to the actual owner, who, 
struck with his appearance and bearing, talked to 
him very kindly. A very few questions made him 
sce what Ralph’s position was, and then he laid 
his hand on his shoulder, and said kindly, yet 
solemnly,— 

“TI see it all, young gentleman, as plainly as 
possible ; something or other has made you run 
away from home; now take my advice, lad, and 
go back. You’ve read your Bible, I take it, and I 
recommend to you that verse, ‘And he arose and 
went to his father.’ You can get no good by 
running away from the place where your duty 
lies; take my word for that.” 

Ralph remembered that Sir Henry Allerby had 
marked the same verse for him in the little Greek 
Testament which he carried in his pocket; but he 
only answered sorrowfully, “Then you won’t try 
me, or give me some work ?” 

“No, lad, I won’t do that; but I'll tell you what 
I will do. If you'll just tell me your difficulties, 
I will do my best to help you out of them. If I 
can write home and prepare the way for you, I 
will. If you want any money, I'll give it you, with 
pleasure. If you want a shelter until you have 
had time to hear from your parents, I will give it 
you. Come, take my advice.” ; 

Ralph only shook his head, and said nothing. 
As yet the resolve was deeply settled in his mind 
that he would not live at home; anything in the 





apprentice or errand boy was wanted. Wherever 





world seemed happier than that. 
After many eager attempts of this kind te get 
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work—attempts begun in hope, ended time after 
time in deeper despondency—Ralph felt hungry, 
and thought that it must be time to get some 
food. He looked for his watch, but it was gone! 
He had worn it ona short chain fastened by a 
gold watch-key through the button-hole of his 
waistcoat, and while he had been wandering about 
and looking into various windows, a clever pick- 
pocket had seized his opportunity and won the 
prize. Ralph remembered that some one had 
brushed very rudely against him in Regent Street, 
but many were passing at the time, and he had not 
noticed it further; he had no doubt that his watch 
had been taken at the same time. At any rate, it 
was irretrievably gone. 

He bought two sausage rolls for his dinner, and 
then, fancying that his dress had stood in the way 
of his getting employment, he determined to ex- 
change it for some meaner costume. In this he 
did not find much difficulty. The exchange was 
rapidly effected at one of the second-hand depéts 
of Messrs. Isaac & Co., who were not at all sorry 
to get a good and well-made suit in exchange for a 
rough jacket and waistcoat and corduroys. Ralph 
felt somewhat easier after his metamorphosis ; for 
now he thought that no one could recognise him, 
whereas before he had constantly dreaded to be 
accosted by some old schoolfellow or acquaint- 
ance. 

He recommenced his weary search for some 
employment, but it was as ineffectual as it had 
been in the morning; and when the evening fell, 
cold and black, upon the miry and miserable 
streets, he gave it up, footsore and wretched in 
body and soul. He chose a common little public- 
house to sleep in, thinking that it would be cheap. 
Whether cheap or not, it was very dirty, and he 
was kept awake till long past midnight by the 
riot and drunken songs which were going on 
below. In the morning, when he paid for his bed, 
he found that he had but a shilling left. 

And his experiences on this second day were 
just the same. No respectable place at which 
he had applied would take the service of a boy 
who had no home and could give no account of 
himself of any kind; and at the few disreputable 
places where he applied, not only was the work of 
the most menial nature, but the pittance offered 
for his services was so small, that it would not 
have sufficed to pay for the very meanest bed and 
board. The fact was that his dress was no suf- 
ficient disguise; his look and manner and voice at 
once showed him to be a gentleman’s son, and this 
was at once a reason for declining to employ him. 
And before the morning was over, although the 
hopes of youth are strong, Ralph felt that well-nigh 
all his hopes had died away: for him no honest 
opening seemed left. 

The only offer which he did receive was a dis- 








a 


honest one. A well-dressed man, seeing him stand 
at the corner of a street and look listlessly around, 


approached him, and said, “ Well, my lad, you 


look rather down in the meuth.” 

“ A little,” said Ralph. 

“Want work, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. I shall be grateful, if you can get me 
any; and you will find me diligent and active.” 

The man eyed him for a few minutes, and then 
said, “ Are you particular, now, about the kind of 
work ?” 

Ralph shook his head. 

“Well, now, come to my place, and I’ll soon put 
you in the way of getting on.” 

Ralph followed him to some lodgings, full of 
misgiving; for though the man had the external 
appearance of a gentleman, yet his face and 
manners would not have prepossessed any one 
in his favour. A short walk brought them to an 
obscure and quiet street, and opening the door of 
one of the houses with a latch-key, the man led 
the way to a small up-stair room, redolent of stale 
tobacco, and took out of a cupboard a brandy- 
bottle, some pipes, tobacco, and biscuits. Ralph 
was glad of the latter, for he was hungry; but when 
he declined either to smoke or to drink, the man 
again eyed him attentively, and said, “Ah, I’m 
afraid you won’t do; you'll be too particular.” 

“Why, what is my work to be ?” 

The man seemed to have some difficulty in 
stating this, for he hesitated; at last he said, “Itis 
to be just what mine is; and you see it’s brought 
me no such bad luck.” 

“What is it?” 

“ve been in France, you know, and lots of 
places. Do you know French?” 

“A little.” 

* Well, then, I'll tell you my motto—Voir cest ¢ 
voir.” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“ Tl show you.” 

A great coat was hanging up behind the door, 
the man walked past it several times, and each 
time with a cunning glance towards Ralph, he 
lightly inserted his hand into one of the pockets, 
without interrupting his walk, and produced 
first a pocket-handkerchief, then a pair of gloves, 
then a purse and a memorandum-book. 

“There, that’s all.” 

“I’m not going to be a thief,” said Ralph, 
indignantly. “Tl have nothing to do with you, 
you villain. Here, tell me how much those biscuits 
cost, and let me go.” 

The man laughed aloud. “Ah, my green young 
cove, I see you're not the right sort for me. I 
doubted it all along. There, cut along with you. 
Never mind the biscuits; you’re welcome to them. 
Only you'll have to starve, I can tell you, if you're 
so squeamish.” 
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“J don’t want your biscuits. Tl give you all | low, illuminated gin-palace, painted like the gates 


the money I’ve got, and then I'll let the police 
know that you’re a thief.” 

“They know that already, a precious sight 
better than you do,” said the man, laughing 
louder than before; and then he added, “there, 
don’t put me in @ passion, my young gamecock, 
or else youll be in for it. Now, make yourself 
scarce.” 

Red and angry, Ralph hurried out of the house, 
more uneasy at this adventure than at anything 
that had happened to him, because it revealed how 
deep a gulf of ruin might be opening before his 
fect. Yet the resolve was strong as death within 
him that not even the pangs of hunger could drive 
him toa life of vice. 

All the afternoon was spent in the same weary 
and utterly fruitless wanderings; and when it 
was dark, he found nothing but twopence in 
his pocket with which to provide himself with a 
night’s lodging. He had heard or read that there 
was such a thing as a night’s shelter to be had for 
that sum; but the question was, how and where to 
find it? Knowingthat it could only be in some low 
quarter of the town, he turned off from the main 
streets into the regions of St. Giles. Undaunted 
by the sights and sounds which assailed him, he 
made his way towards an alley, where he heard from 
a crossing-sweeper that he would find a lodging- 
house. Never did he forget the aspect of that 
street. His read was but dimly lighted; here and 
there, indeed, a flag of flame from an uncovered jet 
of gas flung its yellow glare over some shop, or a 
tallow dip guttered in the road above some coster- 
monger’s stall; but the shadows lay dark across 
the greater part of the street, except where some 





of hell with that which to the imaginations of its 
victims was paradise itself, allured the sodden- 
faced, besotted wretches who flickered about it just 
as some half-shrivelled moth still flickers, amid its 
deadly agonies, in and out of the scorching flame. 
But, nevertheless, the whole pavement swarmed 
with foul life, that seemed to stir with fresh vigour 
in the dark. Hundreds of half-homeless children 
squabbled and squatted about the black doors and 
cellars, using such corrupted and hideous words 
as made the blood run chill to think that the soul 
of any human child could have been tainted with 
such unutterable leprosy. At one spot, a wretched 
cripple, brutally drunk, deluged with disgusting 
blasphemy the group of degraded boys who were 
mobbing and jeering him. At another, a woman— 
or “‘ what once had been that gracious thing”—her 
face black and swollen and bleeding from blows, 
sat with her matted and dishevelled hair hang- 
ing in tangled lumps about her ears, and wept 
and cursed, in fierce and sullen passion, none 
regarding a sight so common. And everywhere 
among those reeking and stifling houses, brooded 
over by fever and pestilence, everywhere among 
those teeming harvests of crime and misery, 
swarmed the young of both sexes, making night 
hideous with their loathly merriment, until the 
coarse mask of Pleasure looked revolting and 
horrible as the grinning lips of Death him- 
self. 

Unmolested, but not unnoticed, Ralph passed on. 
He had left the path of painful duty; he had 
disregarded the peace of others; he had followed 
his own will; and it had led him here! 

(To be continued.) 





AN OLD MAN’S SONG TO HIS OLD WIFE. 


ar HOUGH summer flowers have faded, 
And trees are black and bare, 
And autumn leaves now lay dead 
On earth that was so fair, 


It matters not while life and love 
Still in our o!d hearts stay ; 

Though summer days are sweetest days, 
Yet sweet is every day. 


Though many a hope has vanished, 
And left us sorrowing, 

Our tears by Time are banished, 
And once again we sing, 





It matters not while life and love 
Still in our old hearts stay ; 

Though days of hope are sweetest days, 
Yet sweet is every day. 


Though youth has long been buried, 
And age creeps on apace, 

And lines both deep and serried 
Are found on either face, 


It matters not while life and love 
Still in our old hearts stay ; 

Though days of youth are sweetest days, 
Yet sweet is every day. H. L. 
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SOMEBODY’S OLD SHOES. 


PART IL | But immediately a man in prison dress opened 
| Y the time Lieschen arrived at Hedwig’s | the gate, and Lieschen said the Frau Pastorin had 
| door she was in such a pleasant flutter ‘told them they might come and see the prisoners 
of excitement that she had forgotten all | have their tree. 
about their own tree, and only thought | They were admitted into a great square and told 
of getting the lame child safely out | to go in at an opposite door. Lieschen and Hedwig, 
into the sledge. She found her cowering by the | much awed and impressed, were quite silent as they 
black stove, which was throwing out such an insig- | crossed the square; and when they arrived at the 
nificant bit of heat. door, Hedwig got out of the sledge, and when they 
“‘ Hedwigchen, come; I have butcher Stein’s sledge, | had been again admitted and directed which way to 
and I am going to take you to the prison to see the | go, she was helped very slowly and very carefully up 
good pastorin and the prisoners have their tree,” | the narrow stairs by Lieschen. 
cried Lieschen. Arrived at the top, they saw an open door and 
The deformed child looked up. What a pity she | several people talking, and as the children hesitated 
was deformed ! her eyes were so clear and pretty ; and | and stood there, the Frau Pastorin came up to them, 
her face would have been pretty were it not for the | saying, “‘Ah, Hedwig, my child, so you have come 
pained, suffering expression which terrible deformity | after all, and in such good time, we are just going to 
brings. | begin.” And the good pastorin took hold of Hedwig, 
Almost before she had fairly understood all | and carefully led her away into the church, and on 
her good fortune, Hedwig was being bundled up in | the way Hedwig told her of Lieschen’s kindness to 
every available wrap she possessed, and then she was | her, and of her missing her own tree at home. 
helped out by Liescher to the sledge which stood; “Ah, Lieschen is sloomaker Graberg’s little 
at the door; and when she was in, an old bear-skin, | daughter, I know,” said the pastorin ; “he is a good 
which was devoted to every possible purpose, was | kind man, and blessed with good kind children—but 
fastened round her, up to her eyes, and the sledge | where is she, isn’t she come with us?” and when 
was turned about, and with a right good will Lieschen | she had placed Hedwig in a pew, she turned to 
trundled her back in the direction she had just come, | fetch Lieschen. But Lieschen had never dreamed 
for the nearest way to the prison was past the house | of coming with them; she felt quite happy that 
where Lieschen lived. Once past that, it was not|all her little plans had sueceeded. Hedwig was 
more than half a mile to the prison. in time to see everything, and well taken care of, 
It was nearly six o’clock, consequently quite | and feeling very happy that it was all her doing, she 
dark, when they commenced their journey, and | dropped down on the top step of the stairs, and 
Lieschen was anxious to push on, for she had heard | clasped her hands, and sat and waited patiently. 
that the prisoners had their tree at seven o’clock, What was her surprise in another few minutes, 
and before that, were prayers in the church. The | when the pastorin came back saying, “ Lieschen, do 
church was inside the prison walls, and so were the | you not wish to come and see the prisoners too?” 
rooms where the pastor and his wife lived. “I!” said Lieschen, rising, and before she had 
About twenty minutes past six two children and | recovered her surprise she was following the pastorin 
a little humpty-dumpty green sledge passed through | into the ehurch. They had to pass the tree—such a 
the gates of the town, then a little way along the | tree as had never existed even in Lieschen’s imagina- 
promenade, as it was called, on the old walls of the | tion, and ablaze with light from the ground up to 
town. It was dark under the great trees, and the | the fairy with wide wings on the top. Heedless of 
snow was unswept and untrodden, and it was hard | every one, Lieschen came toa standstill before it, and 
work to push the sledge along, but Lieschen’s sturdy | with clasped hands gazed up its brilliant branches. 
little arms were vigorously at work; that green sledge | But the pastorin pulled her along to the seat beside 
and deformed child should be got within the prison | Hedwig. The only thing she could say was to 
gates—ay, and before half-past six too. whisper, “I wish the kindchen could see it !” 
Panting, glowing, and warm with her work,| There was a tramping of many feet, and Lieschen 
Lieschen stood five minutes later at the great gates, | and Hedwig looked round. The prisoners in their 
and with a bold hand pulled the handle of the bell | dark brown clothes were passing into the church. 
which swung down just within her reach. Only when | “Here come my children,” said the pastorin. 
a clanging ring answered her touch did she feel a | “ Lieschen, look what a many children I have to be 
little nervous, and she thought, “ Just now how warm | kind to. I teach them all, and they learn their 
and safe it is at home! and they are just having the | lessons like children. Some have been here many, 
tree; and the dear kindchen, I wanted to see his | many years, and have many more to be here, and 
pretty eyes when he first looked at it!” they all get to love me, only because I am kind to 
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them. Some of them have great talent for music, 
and I have taught them; and some sing very | 
peautifully; but you will hear them—that is a | 
prisoner who is playing the organ up there.” 

Then the pastorin left them and prayers began. 
Then came singing, and by-and-by a lovely voice 
was singing alone in the church, and the children 
turned and saw it was one of the poor prisoners in | 
his brown clothes who was singing. 

When prayers were over, each prisoner came up | 
singly to receive a loaf of white bread and a coloured | 
tract, this being the only time they had white bread. 
It was given to them by the hands of the two little 
children from the schloss, who gazed up somewhat 
wonderingly into the prisoners’ faces as they came up. 

It was at length over, and the last prisoner had 
disappeared from the church, and the little children 
from the schloss were gone home, when Lieschen and 
Hedwig came to perceive that they must go too. It 
had been all beautiful and like a dream, and as they 
too passed out of the church they lingered for one 
more look at the lovely tree; and then once more 
out into the snow, and the little green sledge. 

Hedwig was wrapped up in the bear-skin, and | 
trundled along the promenade and in at the gates 
of the town again, only the children were almost | 
entirely silent. When they had arrived at Hed- 
wig’ home, she could only throw her arms round 
Lieschen and say, “ It will last for ever, and it is all 





> ” 
your doing ! 


And Lieschen left the little humpty-dumpty green 
sledge at butcher Stein’s door, feeling happier than 
she had ever felt in her life before; then hurried | 
home. At their own door she met her father just | 
setting out, with a parcel in his hand. | 

“Oh, father! you have finished those old shoes of | 
somebody’s; and I said I was going to take them | 
home.” | 

“Never mind, my child, I will take them, you go | 
in and warm yourself.” 

“Father, I am quite warm,” said Lieschen, who | 
knew how her father enjoyed his quiet rest when 
work was done, to say nothing of a game with the | 
children; ‘ give them to me.” 

And a little reluctantly he gave them up, and | 

shoes they were. ‘The | 
said he. 

“What a pity I did not know,” said Lieschen to 
herself; but she ran off into the darkness. She was 
80 happy and light-hearted, that she never thought 
of the distance, and was quite astonished to find 
herself once more before the big gates. She sent in | 
the parcel of shoes and waited, the pastorin came 
herself to speak to her, “ Will you tell your father,” 
she said, “how much obliged I am to him for 
keeping his word, as he always does, about the shoes ? 
Take care and not lose the money on the way kome. 
I have something else for you. The kind people | 
who provide the bread for the prisoners sent too | 


Lieschen asked whose 


” 





| much, and we have some loaves over; you can take 


two of them home with you.” 
There was no happier little girl in Germany that 
night than Lieschen, as she again entered the gates 


| of the old town. Her little feet in the straw-stuffed 
| wooden shoes were as warm as if they were cased in 
| felt and flannel. 


She ran into the kitchen at home, 
and having given her father the money, showed the 
two white loaves: and the children danced with 
delight, for they had never before eaten any bread 
but black bread. 

“Now, Lieschen,” said the mother, “we have a 
surprise for you; our tree is just ready. Did you 
think we would have it without you, when we knew 
where you had gone ?” 

As Lieschen stood before their lighted tree with 
the kindchen in her arms, watching his pretty eyes 
as he looked at it, she felt that she had nothing to 
wish for, 

“Tam so glad the pastorin paid for the shoes,” 
said the father, “for now I can buy some more 
dinner for to-morrow, and Hedwig and her mother 
shall come and eat it with us, and Lieschen shall 
fetch her in butcher Stein’s sledge.” 

“Only imagine that those old shoes should be 
the Frau Pastorin’s,” said Lieschen to Gretchen, as 
she placed her head on the pillow; and Lieschen’s 
sweet quiet little face fell asleep with a smile on it, 
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64. What were the sureties that Judah and 
Reuben gave Jacob for the safe return of Benjamin 
from visiting Joseph in Egypt? 
65. Give, in the words of Scripture, the effects of 
Esau’s marriage on his parents, 
66. The names applied to the band of merchant- 


| men to whom Joseph was sold are Midianites and 


Ishmaelites. Mention another occasion on which 
these names are confounded. 
67. In the characters given of Stephen and Bar- 
nabas there is a remarkable similarity. Point it out. 
68. Give the first instance recorded in the Bible of 
a blessing imparted accompanied with laying on of 
hands. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 176, 

52. “ I have given to thee one portion above thy 
brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with my sword and with my bow” (Gen. 
xlviii. 22). 

53. Jehoida was buried in the city of David, “be- 
cause he had done good in Israel, both toward God, 


| and toward his house ” (2 Chron. xxiv. 16). 


54. Barnabas (Acts. xi. 24). 
55. James i. 27. 


56. On the cross. He prayed, “ Father, forgive 


them; for they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 
84). 
57. 2 Chron. xxii. 1. 
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STRAY NOTES 
LEEP may be familiarly described as 


of our complex being, when we pull up 
at the stations of night, placed so 
mercifully at regular distances along | 
the line of Life. Heart, brain, temper, memory, | 
judgment, imagination, all have been heated and | 
worn and harassed during the haste and hurry of | 
the day, but sleep is 





“ That silent power, whose welcome sway 
Charms every anxious thought away ; 
In whose divine oblivion drowned, 
Sore pain and weary toil grow mild: 
Love is with kinder looks beguiled, 
And grief forgets her fondly-cherished wound. 


Sleep seems to a great extent dependent on | 


a diminution of the usual flow of blood to the 
head. What, then, we may inquire, is the pro- 
vision made for regulating this supply? Here 
we discover a most exquisite arrangement. The 
arteries are surrounded by a number of elastic, 
ring-like muscles, which 
enlarging or contracting the blood-pipe, and so 
of increasing or diminishing the quantity of blood. 

But muscles do not act spontaneously. The 
nerves act upon the muscles. We have four great 
nerve-systems in our frame, so “fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 

1. The brain, which is the function for the 
mind; and this has its sensitive threads or tele- 
graph wires connecting it with all parts of the 
kingdom of the body. 

2. The medulla-oblongata is the nerve-system 
by which we hear, and see, and smell, and 
swallow, &c. 

3. The medulla-spinalis assists us in touching, 
moving, &. 

4, The great sympathetic nerve, which spreads 
itself through the abdominal viscera, and by 
which the heart beats. To sum these up briefly 
and popularly, we may say by the first we think, 
by the second we see and hear, by the third we 
move, by the fourth we live. 

When one set of faculties are intensely engaged, 
you are really using at that one point all the vital 
force, all the garrison of your being; and hence, 
in other portions of the frame there is want of 
feeling, there being no sentinel on guard to make 
any signal or rouse an alarm. Thus Sir Isaac 
Newton, in the midst of an abstruse mathematical 


oiling the wheels of the intricate engine | 


have the power of | 


ON SLEEP.—III. 


_problem, thrust his mistress’s finger into hig 
tobacco-pipe. Also Sir W. Scott mentions that 
| Indians, though burning at the stake, have been - 
known to fall instantly asleep the moment the 
flame was withdrawn and there was the least 
diminution in their agonies. Excessive cold, as 
|has so often been experienced by the Alpine 
traveller, will act in the same way as fiery heat, 
making a desperate assault upon the heart—i.c., 
upon the fountain of circulation, and, conse- 
quently, the other nerve-systems are compara- 
tively forsaken and insensible. But labour is the 
natural promoter of sleep. 
“Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee ; 

And hushed with buzzing night flies to thy slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 


Under the canopy of costly state, 
And lulled with sounds of softest melody ?” 


| 


| 
| An artilleryman will sleep amidst a cannonad- 
|i ing; an engineer has been known to sleep within 
a boiler while his fellow-workmen were beating 
|it with their heavy hammers and making a 
;din like thunder. Yet in these cases we should 
not say that the sense of hearing was entirely 
unconscious, but only that it had withdrawn 
attention. Should, however, any strange noise or 
sign of mischief arise, then the watchman at ear- 
gate would rouse the man. Thus harmless sounds, 
however loud, do not waken the slumbering 
Hottentot ; but at the slightest, faintest twang of 
the Bosjesman’s bow—which to a European’s 
ear would be inaudible—he starts in an in- 
stant on his feet and grasps his spear for the 
fight. 

The power of commanding sleep at uncertain 
and irregular times, just as opportunity was 
afforded, has distinguished some of the men of 
greatest historic mark and genius. The names of 
Napoleon, Wellington, Pitt, and Wesley, besides 
many others will occur to the minds of most as 
striking illustrations of this. Sleep gave them 
the renewed spring and the recruited force of their 
energetic wills and minds, which made them: 
strong to rule and wrestle with the world ;— 


** Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second nurse, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 








Joun Suaw, M.A. 
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ARM rains softly scattering, 
W From the noon white clouds of spring, 
Under whose shadow blackbirds sing ; 
Breath of summer roses through 


VOL. VIII, 


“Drifts of leaves at set of day”—p. 210. 
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OUL SYMPATHIES. 

The leafy windows, dropping dew ; 
| Pale morn goldening from the sea, 
| 
| 






Strains of sunset minstrelsy— 
Now anear and now afar, 
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Hovering and excursioning 
Past the west to evening star :— 
These, amid the dust and heat 

Of life, make many a minute sweet ; 

And sweet as sad, but no less dear 








The sombre change from gold to grey, 
When autumn comes with winds and sere 
Drifts of leaves at set of day, 
Chanting round the dying year 
Their mournful litanies of decay. 
T. C. Inwm, 








TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “ LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


= CHAPTER V. 

Wo T length the minister said to himself, 
22 “ This is pleasant. I wonder what I said 
to her. No wonder she did not shake 
hands. What shall I do?” 

This was clearly the puzzle, and one 
difficult of solving; and then, after a few 
wines he hurried with long, hasty steps after the 
green plaid, which had become uncertain in the 
gloom. When he was close by he said, “ Miss 
M‘Leod !” 

Vivien paused, and Hugh Tempest came up beside 
her and said, “I have just heard that you are Miss 
M‘Leod. Will you forgive me for what I said just 
now? Isaw Miss M‘Laine on the day of my arrival, 
and I understood that she was Miss M‘Leod; to- 
day I have made the acquaintance of the real Miss 
M‘Leod, and I trust that she will not let a mistake 
stand between me and the real friendship which she 
promised me.” 

Then Vivien understood how it had all come 
about, and smilingly she said, “And will you forgive 
me for being put out, even when I knew it was a 
mistake? Good night, Mr. Tempest,” and she held 
out her hand. 

“Good night, Miss M‘Leod,” and with a friendly 
hand-shaking they this time parted, and Hugh 
Tempest went on his way rejoicing and thinking 
over many things, amongst them of his letter to 
Harry Lonsdale, but chiefly on his strange mistake, 
and he rejoiced to think that he had one friend in 
Dunkeith, that she was bright and fair, and that 
she had promised, come what might, nothing should 
stand in the way of their real friendship. 

Hugh Tempest’s first sermon in Dunkeith, was 
a success—that is to say, people went home saying 
that it was a fine sermon, and that he was a clever 





young man, and that by-and-by, when he was a | 


little older, and had been moulded thoroughly into 
the opinions of Dunkeith, he would be a fine 
preacher. At present he was, of course, young and 
raw, and in the meantime Dunkeith would educate 
and help him through his faults. 

The fact was, that a great deal of originality of 
thought was expressed in such simplicity of wording, 
that the full beauty and poetry of it went far 
beyond the understanding of the Dunkeith folks, 





who objected to anything different from what they 
had been accustomed to. 

As far as one of his hearers went, he could not 
complain of a want of appreciation, Evan Lawson 
sang his praises loudly, and after service he was 
introduced to the minister, and walked with him up 
the hill to the manse, making many proffers of 
friendship, and expressing a hope that they might 
work together for the good of the poor. 

Hugh Tempest wondered who this man could be; 
evidently, from his own words, a man of weight and 
importance in the parish, and he was inclined to con- 
gratulate himself on the impression that his sermon 
had made on at least one of his hearers. 

It was the same thing after the afternoon church 
(there was no evening service in Dunkeith), and again 
Evan Lawson walked up the hill side-by-side with 
Hugh Tempest—this time, however, not declining the 
invitation to walk in. And by the curious old fire- 
place in the manse dining-room, these two men, who 
were in character as far as the poles asunder, sat 
and chatted of Dunkeith and its dwellers, and as if in 
the strictest confidence Evan Lawson related many 
of the peculiarities of this or that one amongst them. 

By-and-by Hugh Tempest began to wonder anew 
what Evan Lawson had to do with it all; how it was 
that he was mixed up in all the charities, and was so 
thoroughly in the confidence of the parish generally. 

“Tt is terrible to think of the state of some of the 
poor here,” said Evan Lawson; “ there is no amuse- 
ment, no relaxation of mind in any way for them 
which can interest them. Of course there is a terrible 
amount of drinking going on; but what can you 
expect ? human beings must have some amusement.” 

“Ts there no library, no reading-room, no penny 
readings ?” inquired Hugh Tempest. 

“There is nothing for the poor. I, in my humble, 
unobtrusive way, am doing what little I can for 
them; I have lectured, and tried to raise subscriptions 
for their benefit.” 

Hugh Tempest felt inclined to say, “ Why were 
you the person to lecture and make collections for 
the poor? Have you no business—nothing to do; or 
are you going to do my work for me?” And when he 
stood at the door watehing’ his visitor go, he felt 
that, for some unaccountable reason, he disliked 
and mistrusted this man, who had been so eager in 
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proflering his friendship to the stranger; making 
him feel at the same time that it was he (Evan 
Lawson) who was in the confidence of those in chief 
power in the place, and that the minister would do 
well to be guided in all things by him, and, unless 
he did so, all his plans and movements would be a 
failure. 

And Hugh Tempest, filled with the energy of 
youth, high hope, and ambition, said to himself that 
he would manage his parish his own way, and accord- 


ing to his own ideas, and that, if needs be, he would 


question the authority of Mr. Lawson or any one 
else who opposed him. And like a war-horse 
sniffing battle from afar off, he was anxious for the 
night to be gone and the morning to come, when he 
might set out on his path, and visit and search out 
the neglected poor of the large straggling village 
which lay in the glen, and strong in his own sense 
of right and justice, work a good work amongst 
those who were poor and needy. 

The next morning Hugh Tempest was out early in 
the glen; he made friends with the children—the 
surest way to the mothers’ hearts; he took a thorn 
out of a boy’s hand; he helped a girl to drive the 
cows out of a field, and then stayed to assist the 
farmer who was heaping up the gap through which 


_ the cows had broken, and to listen to his complaint 


that the factor did not attend properly to the hedges 
and fences. He produced sticking-plaster for a 
child’s cut finger, and then sat talking confidentially 
to the mother for a long while afterwards, and 
finally he went home in high spirits. 

The whole of the second day he also devoted to 
the cottages in the glen, and it was only when he 
was returning home at dusk that he bethought 
himself that the richer members of his congregation 
would be expecting him to call. 

Now it had been a matter for speculation in the 
parish, at which house he would first call after he 
had been to the factor’s. Of course he would first 
call on the factor; but when he had been there, 
would he call first on Mrs. Black, Mrs. Bannatyne, or 
Mrs, Irving? It was impossible to decide, and in 
the meantime there was much talk on the subject. 

All Monday morning and afternoon, and all 
luesday morning and afternoon, a visitor who never 
nade his appearance was expected ; but on Tuesday 

vening in the gloaming Hugh Tempest said to 

imself while walking along the sandy road, “I 
‘aust go and call on some of the others. It is late 

ww; never mind, I will go and call on—I will call 
nm Mrs. M‘Leod.” 


And at Braeside Cottage he was shown into’ a | 


om that was pleasantly lighted by a glorious 
inter-fire, which seemed to him, as he came out of 
1e darkness, to fill the room with light. On one side 
' the fire was an old lady, and on the other side 


vere two girls, and as he entered, one of these | 


tepped forward, with outstretched hand and a voice 








which he recognised, to welcome him, And this 
was his friend, who had saved him from the terrors 
of the waterspout in the glen, and then promised 
that nothing should come in between them to hinder 
their friendship. 

Mrs. M‘Leod greeted him kindly after her own 
warm Highland fashion, and then he was introduced 
to Miss Grant, and he drew his chair in amongst 
them, feeling then and there as if he had known 
them for years. 

Pearl sat on a stool beside Vivien, the warm fire- 
light playing on her rich fair hair until it looked 
like pure gold bound about her head, and Hugh 
Tempest thought that these two girls made a 
wonderfully pretty picture together ; and all the time 
the friendly, cosy fire was helping at his welcome, 
and the people round it were so kind and sociable, 
that a homey feeling came over him, and he con- 
gratulated himself on his happy thought, particularly 
when Mrs. M‘Leod said, “You will stay and take tea 
with us, Mr. Tempest? oh, but you must, we will be 
having it immediately.” 

And Hugh Tempest was somewhat ashamed of 
himself for not making more excuses, and yielding so 
readily to the invitation ; but the fact was it accorded 
so thoroughly with his wishes, that he did not desire 
any mistake to upset the pleasant arrangement. 

So they sat and got confidential, and Hugh 
Tempest told them that he intended to set some 
penny readings going for the benefit of the poor 
people up the glen, for the rest of the winter 
months. “I shall get as many volunteers to help as 
I can,” he said, “both ladies and gentlemen.” 

“Mr. Lawson will be able to help you,” remarked 
Mrs. M‘Leod with much confidence. 

“Oh no, we do not want Mr. Lawson,’ began 
Pearl. 

Why not?” 

But a reason was not given, for somebody was 
evidently coming into the hall, and in another 
moment the door opened and Mr. Lawson was 
announced. 

“How do you do, Mr. Lawson?” said Pearl. “I 
dare say you have heard it said that if you talk of 
any gentleman, that gentleman is sure to make his 
appearance immediately. How did you know I was 
here ?” 

It was a strange thing, but Evan Lawson cer- 
| tainly did seem to know by instinct where Miss 
Grant was to be found; certainly it was not by Pearl’s 
desire that they saw so much of one another. And 
Hugh Tempest’s dislike of Evan Lawson was at this 
moment thoroughly accomplished. Why must he 
needs turn up at this moment to disturb them, 

when every one was so happy: without him ? and he 
| pushed aside his chair, leaving Evan Lawson plenty 
| of room to approach the fire. 
Even Mrs. M‘Leod felt that it was a pity that Mr. 





| Lawson should have come in this very evening 
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whilst they were making Mr. Tempest’s acquaint- 
ance; and Pearl—spoilt child that she was—had no 
intention of hiding her displeasure, and she repeated, 
* How did you know that I was here, Mr. Lawson?” | 

“T had no idea that you were here, Miss Grant; I | 
was quite unconscious of the pleasure that awaited 
me.” 

“Well, it is a very strange fate that is always 
bringing us together,” she said with a sigh. 

During tea-time Evan Lawson set himself to | 
“draw out” the new minister, giving him much 
friendly advice the while. And then Mrs. M‘Leod 
began to think to herself that Mr. Tempest was not 
doing himself justice, and that his conversation was 
not half so entertaining as it had been before Mr. 
Lawson’s arrival, and she concluded, it was ever so, 
clever ones are so delightful apart, but when you 
bring them together, neither of them appears to 
advantage, and thinking to improve matters she 
mentioned the minister’s intention of setting penny 
readings on foot, up the glen: and Evan Lawson 
received the suggestion in utter silence. 

“Well, Mr. Lawson,” said Vivien, impatiently, 
“ what do you think of the idea?” 

“Miss M‘Leod, it is very difficult to give an 
opinion on a new idea.” 

“But,” said Hugh Tempest, “this is scarcely a 
new idea, for, if I mistake not, you were the first 
person here to suggest to me the desirability of such 
an institution.” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Lawson, “I think I merely 
told you such things did not exist here; whether 
such an institution as you speak of would be 
desirable, it is difficult to decide, and if you will 
take my advice in the matter you will not rush too 
hastily inte anything of the kind. Pardon this 
seeming officiousness, Mr. Tempest, but I am sure 
you feel that it is all said out of pure frendship, and 
a desire that you should establish yourself on the 
footing of perfect understanding and confidence that 
the minister should be with his people.” 

“TI am obliged to you for your interest, Mr. 
Lawson, particularly in one who is an utter stranger 
to you, and I am sure that the people about here 
must be obliged to you for the efforts that you have 
taken in their behalf; but we cannot trespass on 
your time and other occupations any longer. It is 
clearly the minister’s duty to see after the needs 


' manse and waving its hostile wings in the wind; but 





and wants of his congregation, and I assure you 
that you will not find me remiss in the performance 
of my duties. It is my intention to speak to the 
factor to-morrow, and to advise with him, as the 
chief person of business in the place. I have made 
up my mind what I am going to do, and it only) 
remains to decide upon the best method of bringing 
this about, which will be decided by my conversation | 
with the factor to-morrow.” 

War was declared! In Evan Lawson’s mind’s eye 
there was already a red penuon hoisted over the 





it was this speech which first fully brought Vivien 
over to his side, making her a deserter from Evan 
Lawson’s camp, for was he not clearly trespassing on 
other people’s affairs? Pearl’s eyes sparkled, and 
with a smile and her usual piquant tone and manner 


| she said, “There, Mr. Lawson, what do you think of 


that ?” 

And Evan Lawson read this glance clearly enough, 
and he set it down with a great black mark against 
the minister. The book of his offences lay wide 
open now, and this was the second written there; 
the first had been the determination, honesty, and 
intelligence which stood written on the minister’s 
face. 

The remainder of the evening was not a success, 
and Hugh Tempest left early, leaving Evan Lawson 
to escort Miss Grant home, much to her dislike, 

The minister’s call on the factor was accomplished 
the next day, as were also the calls on Mrs. Black, 
Mr. Bannatyne, and Mrs, Irving, and he was so 
pleasant and agreeable, that he would have directly 
become most popular amongst them all, had it not 
been thought somewhat odd that he should not only 
have visited but spent the evening at Mrs. M‘Leod’s 
before he had even called on them. Mr. Lawson 
had casually mentioned what a pleasant evening it 
had been, in one or two places, and the news 
circulated as news only does circulate in very quiet 
places. 

There was also a great deal of talk about the 
proposed penny readings, and some discontent was 
expressed when it was announced that the readings 
would not take place in the village schoolroom where 
Mr. Lawson’s lectures had been delivered, but in 
a large old barh adjoining one of the farms up 
the glen. This was in the further and poorer part 
of the parish, and was, as the minister said, more 
central for those for whom he especially designed 
the readings, and who would feel more at home in 
John M‘Gregor’s barn than in the new schoolroom in 
the village. And the minister, divested of his long 
ministerial coat, was working with John M‘Gregor 
and the other men, and enjoying with them the fun 
and excitement of original contrivances for the re- 
ception of the many guests whom they fully expected 
for the first reading. 

Mr. Black and Hugh Tempest were to be the two 
readers, and Pearl Grant, Vivien M‘Leod, and Bella 
Irving were—with voices, fingers, and an old piano— 
to further assist at the entertainment. And to add 
to the lustre and give tone to its brilliancy, an 
infant phenomenon was to grace the performance. 
Angus Irving, aged ten years, the youngest member 
of his family, showed a decided taste for music, and 
being very small of his age, he looked younger than 
he really was, and it was thought that the sympathy 
and admiration which his small kilted figure would 
arouse in every mother’s breast when he approached 
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the piano and played “Bonnie Dundee,” would be| And they were told that for that night everything 
the great and crowning success of the evening. was finished, but that in a fortnight another like 
Long before the hour mentioned there was a great reading would be given. 
crowd of people gathering and wajting for fear they | Then, after a short silence, a woman, crushed in 
should miss any part of the entertainment, which | the middle of the crowd who had last pushed their 
began by a piano duet by Vivien M‘Leod and Bella | way into the barn, and who had stood all the even- 
Irving ; and it was with trembling fingers that the | ing, cried out, “Is the wean no going tae play ony 
two girls commenced, for the crowd was by this time | mair?” And then the same lady suggested that, if 
immense. However, the result was evidently all that he did not know anything more, he should just play 
could be wished, and then the minister began to read | the same again, and then every one else took up 
in hisrich, full voice, and everything was received | the idea, and “ Bonnie Dundee” was shouted for all 








with the greatest delight. 

Nor was the infant phenomenon a disappointment, 
for whilst his little fingers thumped out ‘“ Bonnie 
Dundee,” every pair of feet in the barn kept time, 
Mrs. M‘Leod’s as vigorously as any one’s. 

When the last performance of the evening had 
been gone through and the entertainment was 
finished, the people sat and waited for more, after 
a fashion which was very trying to the performers, 
and some one in the crowd called out, “Is that 
all?” 


| over the barn, until Angus Irving, with very flushed 
| cheeks and much triumph, again came forward, and 
| again thumped out his rendering of the tune, to the 
| full satisfaction of all present, and after rapturous 

applause they all rose to go, and each one of the 
glen people who could manage it shook hands with 
| the minister. 

“And now they are all going home to get drunk,” 

| whispered Evan Lawson to Mrs. Bannatyne. 
| And soended Hugh Tempest’s first penny reading. 
| (Zo be continued.) 








JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIBE, M.A., VICAR OF CLERKENWELL. 


“ Before Messiah's earthly reign, 
Ere yet He was revealed to sight, 
Before the Holy Nazarene, 
Came John, the lowly Nazarite.” 


[HE ministry of the Forerunner pre- 
fy) ceded the ministry of Messiah, just as 
v4; the birth of John preceded the birth 
| of Jesus. The infancy and youth and 
early manhood of each had now been 
passed, and during that interval we have read but 
little of Jesus, and nothing at all of John. We are 
told, at the outset, and very fully too, the circum- 
stances of the birth of John, the naming of the 
child, and the prophetic utterances of his father, 
Zacharias, so expressive of the future; and then, 
as on the earlier life of Jesus, the curtain falls, and 
these words alone fill up the gap: “ And the child 
grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the 
deserts, till the day of his shewing unto Israel” 
(Luke i. 80). 

Similar to what we read of Samson’s growth 
and character—physical growth and character— 
but without the moral drawbacks of the great 
judge of Israel, was the growth and character of 
John. Both John and Samson were Nazarites 
from the womb, and hardy sons of the desert. 
John was strongly marked by the ascetic life; he 
fed upon the simplest fare, he was clothed in the 
simplest garb, and he dwelt there in the solitudes 
of the wilderness, until the time of his manifesta- 
tion. And then he came forth as an apparition ; 
like some suddenly-discovered meteor, he pre- 





| sented himself to the people of Israel, all unpre- 
| pared to recognise or receive him. He was called 
‘the Forerunner,” because he went before to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord; and he was called 
‘the Baptist,” because through the symbolic rite 
of baptism he sought to cleanse and purify the 
people. 

All the four Evangelists make mention of John 
the Baptist—St. Matthew and St. Mark, at the 
commencement of his ministry; St. Luke details 
the circumstances of his birth, and the faller 
account of the opening of his ministry; and St. 
John, after the grand and majestic inauguration of 
his Gospel—“ In the beginning was the Word,” &c., 
records the simple statement: “There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John” (i..6), and 
subsequently makes other allusions to his character 
and conduct (e.g., John iii. 23—36). 

John the Baptist would be about six months 
older than Jesus. He would, accordingly, precede 
the Messiah, by about that space of time, in his 
ministry. Once attaining the legal age of thirty 
years, each would commence his ministry. Neither 
of these would infringe the legal custom by an 
earlier entrance on ministerial work; and there 
were many reasons that would prompt them not to 
delay a single moment longer, once that legal age 
had been attained. The Spirit of God within them, 
and their sense of the great work awaiting them, 
would serve as an impulse to each to enter upon 
the work that was given to each of them to do. 
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And where John had been brought up, there his 
ministry began—in the wilderness. The time is 
sufficiently indicated by the very copious chrono- 
logical data enumerated in St. Luke, recording 
the name of the reigning emperor, and the names 
of the various rulers, governors, and tetrarchs, 
presiding over the Jewish province of the empire 
(Luke iii. 1, 2). 

The first public appearance of John the Baptist 
was a sensation: crowds flocked from all sides 
to hear him. This amounts almost to a proof that 
his influence had already been felt, even before his 
ministry began. There would be many causes | 
tending to such a result—the miraculous circum- 
stances of his birth; the office of his father, as a | 
priest (indeed both his parents were of the priestly | 
tribe); his mode of life from his youth, by which 
he placed himself beyond suspicion of self-indul- | 
gence, or indeed of any kind of selfishness; his | 
character and reputation, so transparent and so | 
clear; as also the general expectation of the 
Messiah—all these circumstances would tend to 
awaken an interest in the man and his mission. 
But, this we are bound to notice, it was not by 
reason of miracles or wonderful works, that he 
thus attracted the public attention, for “John did 
no miracle” (John x. 41). His clothing was as 
that of the old prophets; like Elijah, the Tish- 
bite, rho was “ girt with a girdle of leather about 
his loins” (2 Kings i. 8). His fare was that of 
the wilderness— locusts,” as his fathers did eat ; 
and “wild honey,” that of which the Psalmist 
speaks, “ honey out of the rock” (Ps. Ixxxi. 16). 

But more important than any general or par- 
ticular description of John is the brief but 
edifying narrative of his ministry. This was im- 
portant (1) in its own character and excellence, 
(2).in regard of the Person whom he preceded, 
and (3) in the character of those that frequented 
his ministry. If crowds flocked to him from 
every quarter, it was not to be either flattered 
or favoured, but to be dealt with faithfully, 
and even severely; if an “acceptable people” was 
to be prepared for the Lord, then, considering 
the materials at hand, it would need a great and 
radical change in life, manner, and conduct; and, 
as a sign of repentance, he required the washing 
in the waters of his baptism. 

John came as the herald before the King; he 
came, as an ambassador, to a very unworthy 
dependency. The day of -the Bridegroom had 
come, or was near; the reign of the King was 
beginning ; and yet the whole heart and spirit of 
the people was unfitted and unprepared for so 
solemn and go great an occasion. Hence, his 
great work was as it is described by the Evan- 
gelist-—“In those days came John the Baptist, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, 
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Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 








(Matt. iii. 1, 2)—“preaching:” the first three 
Evangelists express it thus—knpvoowv (Matt. iii. 1; 
Mark i. 4; Luke iv. 3; &c. &c.), i.e., exercising the 
office of a herald (knpvt); while St. John (i. 7) 
speaks of him as a witness (iva uaptupjon). These 
two words express very fully the nature of the 
office of the Baptist—announcing, proclaiming, 
stating the terms of negotiation, and bearine 
testimony and witness. And, in order to fulfil 
this ministry, the Baptist stood forth in the actual 
wilderness, the moral wastes; and, as the proper 
preparation for such a King, he preached repent. 
ance—“ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” He sought to acquire pure hearts fora 
holy kingdom; prepared hearts, to receive the ° 
King.* 

All this involved the necessity of an inward 
change; that is, just that sort of change that 
would, in that age, be least of all contemplated, 
It was an age of external righteousness, of out- 
ward show, and even of hypocrisy. This was the 
character of the age that came most under the 
rebuke of the Saviour, when He spoke of the 
“ whited sepulchres,” and the “making clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter,” &. All this 
might very well pass man’s judgment, because 
man judges by appearance; but the King that 
was coming would be an all-secing and an all- 
knowing King, and nothing short of the inward 
and thorough change would suffice; the corrupt 
tree must be wholly healed, down to its very root; 
and for this purpose the whole process must needs 
be radical and searching—“ And now also the axe 
is laid unto the root of the tree,” &. And how 
searching was his preaching—how unflinching, 
how unbending, how uncompromising! He felt 
all the full solemnity of the occusion—on the 
threshold of the King, but all unworthy of His 
coming. A corrupt and degenerate age was this. 
It needed the winnowing fan—throughly to purge 
the threshing-floor; it was an age of hypocrisy— 
a “generation of vipers,” rapacity and extortion 
characterising the public officials of the govern- 
ment of the day. All these were to be rebuked 
for their selfishness and covetousmess; and the 
rebuke, to be of sufficient force, must be adminis- 
tered by one who was himself pre-eminently wn- 
selfish, and openly free from the charge of covet- 
ousness. In his eyes, the whole camp was unclean, 
and it must undergo an inward regeneration, 
and an outward washing, as a necessary pre 
lude to the spirit-baptism of Christ Himself. 
who was to baptise them “with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire.” 

The Baptist had, moreover, to deal with an age 
that depended much on the plea of lineal descent 
from Abraham: if children of Abraham, what 


* “The kingdom of Messiah is at hand! Come, purify your 


selves, in order to enter it!”—Lange. 
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more could be required? if recorded and registered ' John taught his disciples his own hard discipline— 


in books, what further could be demanded of “ fasting,’ and the better lesson still—« prayer.” 


them ? 
Baptist rebuke this miserable plea. Standing amid 
the loose stones of the desert, he said that “ God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham” (Matt. iii. 9). So much for their lineal 
descent! that was the Baptist’s estimate of its 





\ 





With what severity and scorn did the | And this latter was quoted, as an example, by our 


Lord’s disciples—* Lord, teach us to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples” (Luke xi. 1). 

The great work of the Baptist’s ministry was to 
set forth Christ, the coming Messiah. He only 
attracted all eyes to himself, in order that he might 


worth! Rather must they manifest the faith of | then direct all hearts to the “ Greater than he.” 
Abraham, and do the works of faithful Abraham. | Christ was, evidently, the great topic, and subject, 
And, as an outward sign and pledge of their inward | and central thought of John’s ministry. And if 
change, was John’s baptism; and the people sub- | this was his one great topic for the multitudes in 
mitted themselves to this, and were led to look for | the wilderness, how much more for those who had 


the better baptism that was yet tocome. There 
was (and is) the water-baptism, and the spirit- 
baptism besides; John and the human ministries 
confer the one; Christ, and only Christ, can confer 
the other—“‘I indeed have baptised you with 


Ghost” (Mark i. 8). 

Ere long, John’s ministry had become an insti- 
tution in the land of Israel. It was the general 
subject of thought, and topic of conversation. 


* “All men mused in their hearts of John” (Luke 


iii. 15). That strange preacher and his inwardly 
searching doctrine, had set all hearts a-thinking, 
“whether he were the Christ or not.” And now 
is displayed one of the very noblest of the 
characteristics of John—his pure and thorough 
disinterestedness. What might he not have as- 
serted; what might he not have claimed? He 
might have demanded anything, everything; and 
yet this was the occasion he chose to state 
distinctly what he was not, and what the Messiah 
would be; that there would be a grand distinction 
between the two—(1) in the nature of the baptisms 
respectively administered—one by water, the other 
by the Holy Ghost; (2) in the value and worth of 
the persons themselves: one, the King; the other 
the servant; (yea, not worthy to be even a 
servant); and (3) in the whole purpose of their 
respective offices: one, the herald; the other, 
the Person heralded. Therefore, the testimony of 
John was honestly lifted up, not for himself, but 
for his Master: ‘I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness,” &c.—not the Christ, nor Elias, 
nor that prophet, but, “the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make His paths straight ” (Mait. iii. 3). 

It would be but natural to suppose that John 
Would gather to himself a school of disciples. All 
the great masters did so. Those who would be 
the most deeply impressed with his doctrine, ‘and 
imbued with his spirit, would attach themselves 
to his person. We therefore read of “John’s 
disciples ;” and it was from this body of adherents 
that the first two members were contributed to 


the body of Jesus’s disciples. Even in this way | 


did John “prepare the way of the Lord.” And 





| 


entered more fully and heartily into association 
with John, in his mission and ministry! And so, 
that Master, and those disciples must have spoken 
often, one with another, about Jesus. And, before 


| John was cast into prison, we have recorded his 
water: but He shall baptise you with the Holy 
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testimony to Jesus (John iii. 24, &c.). It was on 
this wise—When John’s disciples consulted with 
their master about the relative position of Jesus 
and John, and perhaps in a spirit of jealousy, 
observing the increasing influence of Jesus, and 
the (perhaps) already waning influence of John— 
he proceeds to explain to them the respective 
positions of the two teachers, and the inevitable 
future. ‘ Why are ye surprised? didI not tell 
you, I am not the Christ? He is the Bridegroom, 
and the Church is His Bride, His Own. Iam but 
the friend of the Bridegroom; my office is, to 
stand and wait, and hear His voice. I am buta 
secondary person: and, so far from feeling a 
jealous spirit, the contrary is the fact—‘ My 
joy is fulfilled.’ Itis the inevitable consequence 
of our respective positions: ‘He must increase, 
I must decrease.’ We cannot both appear together 
in equal authority; the Morning Star precedes 
the Sun, and ere long its glory is hid in heaven’s 
own light. ‘He that cometh from heaven is above 
all.’”” Such was the testimony of John to Jesus. 
And if thus grand and edifying was John’s 
testimony to Jesus, how much grander and more 
edifying is the testimony of Jesus to John! After 
that John had been cast into prison, he sent two 
of his disciples to Jesus, to ask a vital question as 
to His mission and His claims. It was not that 
any doubt had entered into the mind of the Baptist 
himself, but that he might remove the doubt, or 
confirm the faith of his disciples, that the question 
was sent forward from John to Jesus, “Art Thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another ?” 
(Matt. xi. 3.) And, lo! the works and miracles of 
Jesus supply the answer, according to the words of 
the prophet (Isa. lxi. 1—3). It was after this re- 
assuring evidence had been given, and the mes- 
sengers of John had departed, that Jesus delivered 
His noble testimony to John—such a testimony as 
never before or since has been given of any man. 
It is but in harmony with all we have learnt of 
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John’s boldness and consistency, when we are told 


that he was no “ reed shaken with the wind.” He 
was an unbending, unyielding, uncompromising 
man; he was no waverer, no timeserver, swaying 
to the breeze. Nor yet was he a man “clothed in 


soft raiment ;” the people needed not to be told this, 
for they themselves were witnesses of his manner 
of life—no effeminate courtier, no frequenter of 
king’s houses; his dwelling-place was the wilder- 
ness; his clothing the hard hair-cloth of the “rough 
places ;” 


and his wholo life a life-long protest 
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against the soft indulgence of that and every age, 
No, but John was “a prophet,” yea, and “more 
than a prophet;” or as on another occasion the 
Saviour bore this unexampled testimony to the 
“messenger” and “forerunner”—“ He was a 
burning and a shining light” (John v. 35). And 
surely, no greater testimony could have been 
borne than this, to indicate the greatness and the 
grandeur of the man, whose office it was “to go 
before the face of the Lord, to prepare His way 
before Him.” 


THE THREE HOMES. 


BY F. Tf. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

GS THROUGH HARD PATHS. 

TUN NED, amazed, horrified, 
. scarce believing that he was 
awake, feeling as though he 
were bound in the ironcramp 
of some hideous nightmare, 
scared and stupefied as if he 
had suddenly been dropped 
upon a strange and hideous: world— 
through scenes like these Ralph Douglas 
forced his difficult and dangerous path, 
until he turned aside into a lane less 
frequented indeed, but if possible even 
fouler than the last. And there, in the 
window of a rickety and dirty-looking house, he 







saw a black board, with the words “ Logeins for | 


Travelers ” rudely scored upon it in what once 
had been white paint. 

“Can I sleep here to-night?” he asked of a 
coarse-faced Irishwoman, who came to the .door in 
answer to his knock. 

‘* Shoore ye can, honey,” said the woman. 
Tl show ye to an iligant rhoom intirely.” 

She Jed him up a crumbling staircase, and 
opened a cracked and greasy door. At first, in 
the darkness, only dispelled by one guttering dip 
stuck in an old black bottle, he could hardly see 
before him, but the foul and reeking atmosphere of 
the room rushing upon him as the door opened, 
made him feel sick and giddy, as if he had received 
a sudden blow. He leaned against the entrance 


“Oh, 





| 


| 
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gambling for coppers ona turned-up tub, with 
cards that were so black as to be almost undis- 
tinguishable; others, fouler than all the rest, were 
smoking, and drinking gin-and-water out of cracked 
tumblers in a corner by themselves. But all alike, 
except the sleepers, seemed to be uttering curses. 
He was received with a volley of oaths and ribaldry, 
and was so overcome with horror and unutterable 
loathing, that he reeled and nearly fell. A man 
seeing him on the point of fainting held some gin to 
his lips. Usually the taste of spirits made him 
shudder, but now the mouthful which he drank 
seemed to revive him. How little do we realise the 
fact that to those whose vital systems are poisoned 
by habitually living in such air as that which hangs 
over some of our London courts and alleys, the 
stimulus of liquid fire becomes a frightful necessity, 
and the quenchless craving comes in the form of 
an irresistible instinct—of a horrible disease! 
Ralph’s first thought and first effort were to turn 
away, and escape from this den of physical and 
moral filth. He hurried down the grimy staircase, 
which creaked and shook dangerously under his 
hasty steps, and had got to the street door, when 
the Irishwoman tried to intercept him, clamouring 
that he must pay his twopence. He did not hear 
what the creature said, and pushing her somewhat 
roughly aside, in the extremity of his loathing, 
hastened wildly on; whereat she burst into a fury 
of curses, and shouted after him in such a way 
that several of the inmates of the house began to 
pursue him. He heard their approaching foot- 


for a few seconds, unable to move, and as his eye | steps and took to still more determined flight. 


grew accustomed to the dimness, he saw, in the | Through street after street of that low region they 
wealthiest city of a Christian land, a sight than | chased him, every moment adding to their num- 


which not even Dante in his “ Inferno” could have 
conceived or invented anything more direly vile. | 
All about the floor, on rags and straw, lay people | 


of every age and of both sexes, in every stage of ; him towards more civilised regions. 
Some were huddled together fatigue, sick, hungry, and terribly frightened, he 
seemingly asleep; others were wrangling and | found himself in the Strand, and sat down on @ 


filth and squalor. 


| bers ; but now fear and desperation winged his 
| natural speed, and ke soon left them at a distance, 
the more so as his headlong flight rapidly took 
Panting with 
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“He leaned against the entrance for a few seconds, unable to move”—p. 216. 
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doorstep to rest, when he felt sure that the sound 
of the last pursuing steps had died away. Not 
knowing where to sleep, he thought that he would 
stay where he was for that night, aad crouched 
down in the deep recess of the door for such rest 
as he eould find. And there, in spite of his 
cramped position on the hard stone, and in spite of 
the intolerable cold, he was in a few minutes fast 
asleep. But he had not slept for half an hour, when 
he aweke with a cry, for a sudden and intolerable 
glare was poured upon him and startled him. It 
was the bright gleam of light from the bull’s-eye 
of a policeman’s lantern, and before he was well 
awake the man had seized him unceremoniously by 
the arm. 

“What be you a-doing there, you young var- 
mint?” said the representative of order, ' while 
Ralph, but half conscious where he was, was 
collecting his scattered senses and rubbing his 
eyes in a pained, bewildered way. 

“Well!” said the man, shaking him, “‘ where’s 
your tongue? You're up to some mischief, [ll 
be bound. Waiting fora pal, perhaps, to break into 
this here house. Got your jemmy with you like 
enough.” s 

“T’ve got no Jemmy with me, or Jacky either,” 
said Ralph, not understanding what the man 
meant; “I only went to sleep on the step because 
I was very tired.” 

“Oh, very tired, wos you? And don’t you know 
it’s agin the law to sleep on steps? I must have 
you up before the beak as a vagrant.” : 

“TI was doing no harm.” 

. “Tt’s all very well to say you was a-doing of no 
harm; but you must just come along of me, and 
Tl lock you up in the cells till to-morrow. Where 
do you live?” . 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“Tm not going to tell you my name.” 

“Don’t you be cheeky. You aint a street-boy, 
I can see; you’ve runned away from home or from 
school or somewhere, that’s what you have, and 
you'll have to tell all about yourself to his honour 
to-morrow ; so just come along.” 

“Oh, don’t take me before a magistrate,” said 
Ralph, filled with vague alarm lest he should be 
discovered, and forced to go back to iis father. 
“I give you my word of honour I wasn’t thinking 
of doing anything wrong. Do let me go.” 

“What will you give me, then? you’ve got some 
money, I'll be bound.” 

“Tve got ‘none; I’ve spent nearly miy last 
penny.” 

“Then come along of me,” and the man tightened 
his grasp on Ralph’s shoulder. 

The attempt to extert a bribe showed Ralph 
at once that the man with whom he had to deal 
was not honest, and this took away any sort of 











respect for him. But as he knew that he could be 
taken up for having no account to give of himself 
and as he dreaded of all things a night in the 
police cells, and the annoyance and disgrace of 
appearing before a magistrate, he at once deter. 
mined to escape. His last experience gave him 
tolerable confidence that in speed he could beat 
most members of a London crowd, and he almost 
smiled to think how unlikely it was that any 
policeman could catch a boy who had been famoug 
at school for football and for his quick runs at 
“Hare and Hounds.” The only thing to do was 
to get out of the policeman’s grasp, and this he 
instantly effected by the very simple process known 
to boys as “taking his wind.” The blow in the 
wind came to the policeman so very unexpectedly 
that it fairly doubled him up. He had hardly time 
to gasp and bend down, when Ralph was off from 
him at full speed and out of sight in the dark- 
ness. Not knowing in which direction to run, and 
perhaps a little ashamed of himself, the policeman 
attempted no pursuit, and Ralph was once more 
his own master in the streets, along which but few 
passengers were now passing with hurried steps. 

He bethought himself of a dry arch near the 
river, which he had observed as he was walking 
about during the day, and finding his way thither 
with difficulty, he hoped at last to be left un- 
molested. By unusual good fortune he found 
there some dry hay which had been accidently 
left that morning after some goods had been un- 
packed from one of the river barges. Ralph was 
deeply thankful for this; he remembered that he 
had often been less thankful for far greater mercies. 
He was not quite alone; another child of misery 
had taken refuge there besides himself. It was a 
woman, worn out, apparently, with shame and 
misery and sin, rocking herself to and fro on the 
ground as she cowered over her screaming baby, 
for whom she had no food. There was a lamp in 
the street just near enough to throw a faint 
glimmer of light into the darkness, and Ralph 
could see her folding all her rags about this poor 
babe, and even covering it with her long hair, to 
keep it from the cold. His heart bled with pity 
for her. 

“ Here,” he said, “take some of this hay, there's 
plenty, and it will cover your little baby, and keep 
it warm; or stop, I’ve got a good warm jacket on, 
and I’]l take it in my arms, if you like.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the woman, “ but 
poor thing, he’s starving for want of food; and 
perhaps it’s better that he should starve, and I 
too. But when he’s gone, poor lamb, I know a 
quicker way for me.” 

She spoke in a veice that had once been sweet 
and gentle, and Ralph saw at a glance that she 
had not always been fallen and friendless. 
“Hush, my good woman,” said Ralph, * don’t 
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talk so. 
still.” 

“Never, never!” she answered wildly, “ He has 
deserted me;” and she moaned as she rocked 
herself to and fro, and vainly tried to hush her 
baby’s moans. 

“ Here is the last money I’ve got; it’s only two- 
pence, but all the shops aren’t shut. Get the 
little baby some food, and yourself too,” said 
Ralph. 

“God bless you, for a good lad, however you 
came here,” said’ the woman ; “‘ perhaps you have 
saved his life and mine !” 

She hurried out to get some bread, and Ralph 
felt that this little act of kindness which he had 


had it in his power to perform was one gleam of 


happiness at the close of a dark day that seemed 
likely to lead to many darker days. He knelt upon 
the hay, and prayed earnestly to God to help and 
keep him, and then stretching himself at full 
length, and heaping the hay all over him, he soon 
slept the deep and heavy sleep of the weary and 
exhausted. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
He woke to see a white world. All night long the 
snow had fallen—fallen white and soft, like for- 
giveness on a life of sin, until it had covered even 
the foul mire of the filthy streets. 

It was Christmas Day. He had not even a 
penny for his breakfast, and as the shops were 
shut all prospect of work seemed farther off than 
ever. What a dreary Christmas it would be for 
him—a homeless, penniless boy in London streets! 
How unlike many a Christmas which he had spent 
before! He could remember, now he thought of 
it, many a gay, bright hour in his childhood and 
earlier boyhood, when he had joined with others 
of his own age in the varied amusements and 
innocent gaieties of that mirthful time, with many 
and many a source of happiness and without a 
single hedvy care. And now how dark the time 
looked for him; how heavily and miserably would 
it pass at the Grange! This was the thought that 
crushed him. For himself he cared but little; 
something was sure to turn up, sooner or later, 
whereby he could earn his bread; but what could 
alleviate the bitter anguish of those at home? 
what could soothe his father’s shame and anger, 
or bring balm to his mother’s and _ brother’s 
breaking hearts? Yes, he had been very guilty 
—he felt it now—in leaving home; he had been both 
guilty and selfish. His duty was to have obeyed, 
and to have remained where God had placed him. 
His father’s severity was no excuse for disobedience 
—no excuse whatever for leaving his natural home, 
and bringing such sorrow into the hearts of those 
Whom he loved so tenderly. But this last thought 








God sees you, and will help you, he evaded, nor would he suffer himself to see its 


truth. 

“They may be sorry now,” he said to himself; 
“but in the long run they will be happier without 
me. Poor mother, poor Christie.” 

A tear stole down his cheek as he thought of 
them, and for a time he forgot his own difficulties 
in brooding over their deep distress. 

But hunger is a sharp reminder, and as it was 

a universal holiday, he saw no means of getting 
a breakfast, nor could he devise any plan for 
finding an honest job. Should he be obliged to 
beg? Nothing but starvation should drive him 
to so degrading a necessity, at the very thought 
of which his cheek burned. Yet if nothing 
turned up in his favour, what was he to do? 
. As he wandered aimlessly about, getting hungrier 
and hungrier, he was now near Hyde Park Terrace, 
and he saw a gentleman stop his horse before one 
of the doors. Ralph ran eagerly forward to hold 
the horse while the gentleman alighted and weht 
in. 

“That’s a good lad.” said the horseman ; “ you 
shall have something when I come out.” 

Ralph waited a quarter of an hour in the cold, 
stamping his numbed feet in the snow, and trying 
as best he could to forget his hunger and misery. 
When the gentleman came out, he stared at him 
so long, that Ralph became alarmed lest this should 
be any one who had seen him sing at the Rugby 
school concerts, and who recognised him again in 
spite of his position and dress. And this, to a 
certain extent, was actually true; that is, the horse. 
man did remember to have seen Ralph before, and 
felt sure that he was no common London street- 
boy; but as he could not recall the circumstances 
under which he had previously seen him, he con- 
tented himself with a dubious stare, and gave 
Ralph sixpence, only remarking, ‘‘I hope it’s all 
right with you, my lad.” 

“ All right, sir, thank you,” said Ralph, looking 
away. 

“ All wrong, I’m afraid,” said the gentleman, 
as he mounted; but after another look at Ralph’s 
half-averted features, he merely shook his head 
and rode away. 

To Ralph sixpence was a treasure—it was break. 
fast and dinner too, and touching his cap, he 
went off in search of the nearest baker’s, where he 
satisfied his craving hunger, while one of those 
truly benevolent institutions, a street fountain, 
enabled him to quench his thirst. Then, not 
knowing what to do with himself, or how to kill 
the heavy time which hung so wearily on his 
hands, he longed to follow some of those happy- 
looking crowds, who were now wending their way 
to various, churches. He could not at once pluck 
up courage enough to do so, but at last he slipped 
into a church near Oxford Street as quietly as he 
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could, and sat down on the step of the chance]. could rest himself for an hour, and combat as best . 


Here he was left undisturbed. An old man handed he might with the tempest of physical trials ang 
him a Prayer-book, and he joined earnestly in of still more lowering thoughts and memories 
the service, and listened with some sense of which had long been gathering so densely around 
comfort to the words of peace and good tidings his heart. 

which the preacher spoke. The clergyman was He sat down in an attitude of deep dejection, 
a man of noble and benevolent countenance, and , supporting his head upon his hands and heedless 
Ralph, yearning for help and sympathy, longed of every one, though many a passer-by, whose heart 
to follow him into the vestry, and ask advicein his was sofsened perhaps by the happy associations of 
present difficulties. But his bashful modesty made that Christmas Day, felt true pity for the sorrowfal, 
Kim irresolute, and though the unknown clergy-  friendless lad as he sat there shivering in spite 
man gave him a kind glance and a cheerful saluta- | of himself for cold. He did not notice them; he 
tion in return for his bow as he passed him in _ never knew that they pitied him; his thoughts 
leaving the church, Ralph could not summon up were far away. 

the resolution to speak to him. Afterall,he knew; And this was why he did not hear the footsteps 
that no good man cowld offer him any advice other of two boys or the sound of their voices as they 
than that which his conscience offered, and which came along, nor did he observe that they paused 
he would not, or, as he put it to himself, which he immediately after passing him. For something in 
could not accept—the advice to retrace his erring Ralph’s figure, or the cap he wore, or the colour 
steps, and return to his home, and submit himself, of his hair, had arrested the attention of one of 
to his father, whether he would receive punishment these boys, and he stopped the other with a 
or forgiveness for the wrong thing which he had gesture of silence, while he turned round to look 


done. | at him again. 
Ralph’s scanty dinner of bread once more left, “ Why, I declare it is—it is he, George.” 
him both penniless and hungry. When it was} ‘He? whom do you mean?” 


over he was forced once again to begin that! But instead of answering, Martin walked up to 
purposeless wandering through the streets which the dejected boy and laid his hand gently on his 
had by this time become unutterably weary to shoulder, with the one word, “ Ralph!” 
him; the more so because there seemed to be no| Roused so suddenly from his deep reverie, 
earthly reason why he should take any one turn Ralph started to hear Martin’s voice, and his first 
rather than another. Very often he longed to sit impulse was to escape. He jumped down from 
down and rest, but this was not easy todo. If he the stone, and was actually running away, when 
sat down en a doorstep he was sure to be turned, he seemed to waver for a moment, and then 
off at once, and there was nowhere else to sit.’ stopped at Martin’s reproachful question, ‘‘ Ralph, 
De Quincey and Southey have long ago pointed will you run away from me ?” 
out the sad and inhuman want of any resting-| Slowly, with averted looks, Ralph came towards 
place for the weary in the streets of London; but, him, and Martin making a sign to his consin to 
no benevolent person has ever taken -the hint,; go on, took Ralph gently by the hand, and said, 
although it might soften any one’s heart to see how | “ Ralph, why won’t you look at me?” 
eagerly many a heavily-laden messenger embraces; Ralph raised his head, and saw that Martin’s 
any chance opportunity which may offer itself of , eyes were full of tears. 
easing his shoulders, if it be only for a moment, of} He pressed his hand, and said, ‘‘ You are 
some painful burden. There are very few stone very good, Martin; but all is changed now. Let 
boundary marks or even wooden posts which are, me go, and forget me. I wish you had not seen 
not in constant requisition all day long to relieve | | me.” 
the fatigue of some hardworking child of poverty | ‘No, Ralph,” said Martin; “I won’t let you go 
and labour, and for want of a seat or a post here | till you have had a talk with me. Oh, Ralph, 
and there, many a poor woman or half-sinking boy | whatever made you run away from aoe P You 
has toiled on until strength and heart have alike | must have known that it was wrong.’ 
been exhausted and worn out. Ralph was begin- | “TI didn’t know,” said Ralph; “at least, I didn’t 
ning sorely to feel the want now, for, half fed as | feel sure it was wrong. My father flogged me when 
he had been for the last few days, his limbs were | I meant no harm.” 
now beginning to totter under him. “ Oh, Ralph, I dare say Mr. Douglas was harsh; 
At last, by a good fortune which made him, but remember he is your father; and ought you 
sincerely grateful, he saw a good broad stone | to plunge your home in misery even for an unjust 
marking the limits of two parishes, on which no | flogging ?” 
one was sitting or supporting a burden. The | “Don’t be hard on me, Martin. The world is 
place was more public than he would have wished, hard cnough and bitter enough already, and I 
but that could not be helped. Here, at least, he shall have plenty to go through before I’ve done.” 
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“But, dear Ralph,” said Martin, pityingly, “you ' said, “ Martin, you will not tell that you have seen 
must come home now; you really must, for your me?” 
mother’s sake and Christie’s.” “T must, Ralph,” said Martin, in a sorrowful 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t torture me,” said Ralph, | tone. “In the first place I shall be thinking so 
stopping his ears. “ Martin, I shall run away from | much about you, and shall be so sorry for you, 
you, if yeu say anything more to me about them. | that my father will at once see that something has 
They will be happy again soon—all the happier at | happened. I have no secrets from him; and he 
home without me.’ | would guess, even if [ didn’t tell him. Besidée, it 

“ Ralph, do come with me,” said Martin; “ my | | would be far better for you if he, and Mr. Douglas 
father is here, and you know how kind he always | too, knew where you were. Ralph, how are you 
js, and especially how fond he is of you. Can’t | living?” 
you trust him to tell you the right thing? Oh,| “Don’t ask me, Martin. But must you really 
Ralph, do come!” | tell your father that you’ve seen me?” 

But Ralph only shook his head in gloomy} “I think I ought, Ralph. But I wouldn’t if I 
despondency, and Martin continued: “Ican’t bear | didn’t think it much the happiest thing for you. 
to see you like this, Ralph. Even this day or two! Poor Ralph! wil! you forgive me?” 
has altered you; your face is pinched, and you; “Oh yes, Martin. Everybody and everything is 
look so cold and tired and hungry. My poor! going against me; but you were always kind, and 
Ralph, what a Christmas Day for you. At least | you mean to be now, I dare say. But if you must 
come home with me and rest, and have something | tell of me, I must hide myself somewhere, Martin; 
toeat; you shall go away again, if you must.” | London is a large place. If you musf hunt me, it 

“I’m afraid you couldn’t promise that for me, | Will take you a long time.” He smiled faintly as 
Martin,” answered Ralph, gently. “No; you had | he said it; and that faint, heartbroken smile was 
better leave me. Good-bye, Martin; we shall! to Martin more pitiable than all besides. The 
meet again in happier days perhaps, and if not— | tears rushed into his eyes as he stood gazing after 
why——” He did not finish the sentence, but | his unhappy friend, who turned at the end of the 
wrung Martin’s hand hard and turned away. | street, and waving his hand in sign of farewell, 

Martin was looking wistfully after him, un- | passed out of sight. 
certain what to do, when Ralph turned again, and (To be continued.) 
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1 the gem-besprinkled heavens long I’ve) Heard their passion-laden voices, mingling with the 


wandered on my way ; | odours sweet 
Seen the work of ages crumble and the rocks Of the heavy-scented blossoms, scattered at their 
grow old and grey ; | laggard feet ; 
Lightened up the darkened chasms, glittered over | Sailing o’er the mighty ocean, ships I’ve seen with 
trackless seas, | pennons fair; 
Gleamed upon the quivering leaflets of the ruddy | Marked the lonely tear-drops trickle, kissed the 
Southern trees ; sailor’s chestnut hair ; 
Gazed upon by eyes of beauty, chanted of by bards | Watched. the wild, unearthly dances round the 
of song, | ghastly funeral pyre ; 
Sought by many a wounded soldier, dying to oppose Tracked the red man on his marches, seen the 
the wrong ; Bedouin light his fire ; 


Gleaming, glittering, twinkling, sparkling, shining | Flashed into the eyes of beauty, circled o’er the 
o’er a world of woe, student’s brow; 

Radiant in the pure cold heavens, watching mortals | Lingered near the novice maiden as she told her 
come and go; gloomy vow ; 

Glittering over fields of treasure, shimmering ’neath | In the halls of wealth and'riches heard the glad- 
my silver light, | some sound of mirth ; 

Shooting through the pall-like darkness, sparkling | In the homes of want and squalor listened to the cry 
in the ebon night ; | of dearth ; 

In the warm and mellow even, under dusky Eastern | Seen the rushing, hurrying masses, in their onward 
skies, mad career ; 

Lovers have I seen together, gazing into dewy| Listened to the moan of sorrow, beautified the 
eyes ; | widow’s tear. 


| 
| 
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Often, from the pure cold heavens, ’midst a radiant, 
circling band ; 

Downward gaze mine eyes in pity on a weak and 
erring land ; 

But amidst the varied pictures none so grateful 
have I seen 

As the contrite, humbled sinner, bowed alike in heart 
and mien; 

Sweeter than the song of night-bird, dearer than the 
wealth of Ind, 

Is the stifled cry of sorrow from the heart of one 
who sinned ; 

Borne aloft by gentle zephyrs, heavenward soars his 
humble prayer, 
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Causing joy to spirits holy, gladness which the 
angels share ; 

In their love they hover o’er him, charming all the 
powers of ill; 

Bearing down the Master’s blessing and the golden 
words “ Be still.” 

Ever in the azure heavens, ’mongst the clouds of 
silver grey, 

Twinkling in the quivering twilight, come I at the 
close of day ; 

Speaking to the faithful hearted of that Eastern star 
of light, 

Which through all the world’s dark ages still points 
out the Prince of Light. S. H.C. 








CHOU-KE; OR, THE SWAN’S DEATH-SONG. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
HERE is an old town, a great distance 





| secluded village of Protestant England. 
As the crow flies, it is not so far off, still 
less, as smoking engines whirr and dash by sea and 
land; but as time flies, it would be difficult to calcu- 
late the space, and say exactly how far behind the 
age it lies. 

The name of it is Bruges, Now, perhaps, you 
will exclaim that you know all about it, and not only 
can put your finger on the place in the map, but 
have read the thoughts that came to Mr. Longfellow 
up in the ancient belfry; moreover, having your 
“ History of the Middle Ages” at your finger-ends— 
which I have not—-could give me a great deal of 
useful information about the Flemish burghers, and 
Philippe van Artevelde, and Mary of Burgundy, and 
other interesting characters. 

No doubt; and yet, unless you have been there, I 
must persist you can have no conception of what a 
dreamy, silent, absent-minded town it is; of how the 
grass sprouts up and chequers the streets, and fresh 
tufts of verdure break out of the refts and chinks 
in the grey, crazy, pointed houses; of how solemnly 
the towers of the belfry and the church of Nétre- 
Dame rear themselves, like tomb-palaces in a city of 
graves; of how the carillon trills out, strangely sad 
and sweet, four times every hour, waking the old 
town up with a start, then dropping it back into its 
sleep of silence; of how, like broad, smooth ribbons, 
the still canals go winding round and about the town, 
showing back a picture-Bruges, grey, old, and dreamy 
as the real one, pouring shadows on them; above all, 
of how the great white swans sail, dawdling among 
the water-lilies, with easy, languid self-possession, as 
knowing themselves to be the only survivors from 
the city’s departed grandeur. 





Bruges is just the sort of place where it seems 
appropriate to see a dark-robed sister of charity flit 
by, or a priest in the picturesque Belgian costume, 
reading his “ Hours” out aloud, as he strolls along 
the ramparts; the ‘sort of place where it seems a 
matter of course that a musty old student should 
wander forth, bareheaded, and in slippers down at 
heel, gesticulating and talking to himself, or lost in 
profound meditation, leaning over one of the quaint 
old bridges, where, falling in with a ghost, one 
wouldn’t feel the least surprise, and instead of 
quarrelling with his presence, would at once under- 
stand it behoved one to make apologies for one’s own 
intrusion. But it certainly is about the last spot in 
the world where one would expect to meet with the 
discoverer of the secret of perpetual motion ! 

Here he lives, though, and has a shop looking 
on the Simon-Stevins Plaets; and in its window, 
together with all manner of clocks exhibiting their 
insides, thermometers, barometers, and other seien- 
tific machinery, with the names and looks of whichI 
am not familiar, is to be seen an unhappy little ball 
flying round and round a bigger ball, this being a 
specimen of perpetual motion, which is, no doubt, 
conclusive to those who understand the matter. But 
what is more interesting, this man of genius has also 
discovered a secret which many wise people have 
sought, and many foolish ones longed for, always 
heretofore in vain—viz., how to fly! Once upon a 
time—so I was solemnly assured—he actually spread 
forth his wings and took flight right over the towers 
of Bruges! It is true he fell down and broke his leg, 
and has been a cripple ever since; but then that 
doesn’t take from the fact that he did fly ; and must 
have been a marvellously clever fellow only to have 
damaged one leg afterwards, and not to have breken 
himself into as many bits as Humpty Dumpty, whom 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men couldu’t 
manage to put together again. 
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But so prejudiced are people, and so unable to see 

the right side of all great questions, that this paltry 
accident brought his wings into discredit, and no 
oe would venture forth on them, though he offered 
not only to lend them, but to give all instructions 
for their use gratis, And what was more, the 
general faith in him began to decline. Whereas his 
shop had once been a sort of national horological 
infirmary, whither journeyed sick clocks from 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and every town in 
Belgium (as distinguished invalids will seek the 
most out-of-the-way place for cure by a celebrated 
physician), now, the very Brugeois began to question 
whether he quite understood the constitution of 
their clumsy Dutch clocks and turnip silver watches ; 
and in any case of emergency, to call in Herr van 
Cleompael, his late workman, who, dismissed on 
account of the declining custom, had set up in 
business for himself. 
p Ah, well, but it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good; and Herr van Cleompael was an honest, 
struggling old fellow, as every one allowed. Besides, 
he had Chou-ke to provide for, and that was no joke; 
for boys of his age—God bless them—outgrow their 
new clothes terribly fast, and have always such 
appetites. Was Chou-ke Herr van Cleompael’s son? 
No, but Vrauw van Cleompael had had the charge 
of him when he was a wee baby. For a little while 
his parents paid some money for him regularly ; then 
they disappeared, and of course the money ceased. 
You don’t think that because of that the van 
Cleompaels would turn Chou-ke out of doors, or 
treat him unkindly, do you? Not they. In Belgium, 
as in all countries, there are bad people and shocking 
practices, but there is one supreme wickedness you 
will never discover there—a little child neglected, 
much less, ill-used. 

So that Chou-ke fared marvellously, and, for his 
part, was not at all aware of forlornness. He had a 
round bullet-head, the hair shaved down to a soft, 
yellow bristle, which made him look like a newly- 
fledged bird ; rosy cheeks; bright eyes; a blue cotton 
garment, half pinafore, half tunic; very white trousers, 
and stockingless feet in sabots. From twenty little 
Flemish lads, taken at random, you would have found 
it difficult to pick him out. Perhaps he was a shade 
less boisterous than the generality, but he was not 
anything of a milk-sop, either. 

Perhaps you think his name a strange one. It 
may not greatly change your opinion when I tell you 
that it means “little cabbage,” but it is a term of 
great endearment, I assure you; and since we call 





our favourites “ ducks,” why shouldn’t others address: 


those they love as cabbages? It is merely.a matter 
of taste, you see ; and I hope you and I know how to 
be tolerant. 

Well, here, as in every case of the sort, the 
generous love extended to this forsaken child was 





its own reward; for when poor old Vrauw van! noblest among them were hanged. 


Cleompael sickened and died, whatever her husband 
would have done without Chou-ke it is difficult to 
Not that as yet the boy helped him in 
his trade; no, he had to go to school, and having 
learned his lessons, get plenty of play, as children of 
his age should do, if they are to grow up healthy, 
useful, elever men (which there is small chance of 
their ever becoming, if they are shut up in factories 
and workshops, and afterwards kindly offered free 
schooling, as though the poor wee things could be 
much disposed to study when they are scarcely able 
to play for sleepiness). How the child helped Herr 
van Cleompael was by being a sun-streak in his dim, 
fading life;—a chubby, joyous, big-hearted little 
fellow, to grumble at sometimes and love always, 
and deep down in one’s heart to have a well of 
fond pride about. A ready listener, too, te all his 
wonderful histories; for Herr van Cleompael hadn’t 
lived all his life in the mysterious, weird old town 
without getting his mind into a tone akin to it. 
And just as the old street and quays and bridges 
are haunted by those unseen visitants we call 
memories, stealing back frora bygone days to their 
lost home, and filling it with the pathos of their 
presence, so in the heart of the old clockmaker 
rambled quaint thoughts and fancies from that 
shadow world which lies outside of ours; not so far 
away but that one and all get some sort of glimpse 
of it; yes, even matter-of-fact people—only, as they 
never speak of their experiences, it is only charitable 
to suppose they are not worth much. 

But those of Herr van Cleompael were worth a 
great deal, or so Chou-ke thought. He was never 
weary of listening to them; and every afternoon 
when his grandfather, as he supposed the old clock- 


imagine. 


maker to be, was investigating with a magnifying 
glass the inwards of a watch, or performing a delicate 
operation among the wheels, he would take his little 
three-cornered stool and establish himself in a good 
position to watch the old man’s countenance, and 
to listen open-mouthed to his stories. 

Now, here, I have only time and space to give you 
a faint idea of the marvels Chou-ke was shown in 
the Palace of Romance. Often they had a colouring 
of fact, and concerned this very Bruges where he 
lived; so that his wonder was the more keen, for we 
are not used to look out for the marvels that lie at 
our elbows. 

Chou-ke heard about the brave Flemish burghers, 
who outstood the tyranny of a French duke, and for 
a long time held their own, but were vanquished 
and humiliated at length by Philippe, surnamed the 
“Good,” but hated of all true Flemings. For he 
had none of a conquerer’s generesity, but made his 
brave foemen come outside the gates of their city 
barefooted, and kneel to ask his pardon; and he set 
up a stone cross to commemorate their defeat. And 


even then he was not satisfied, but forty-one of the 
Then the little 
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lad was told about the brave old belfry—how it held 
the charters of the town, and how once upon a time 
a fire broke out, and the citizens rushed into the 
flames, and many lost their lives, seeking to rescue 
the precious parchments; but they were all burnt, 
and many a long day it took, and many a heavy 
bribe to induce the niggardly, treacherous prince 
to restore Bruges its charters. After that, he 
heard the story of the sick painter, Van Hemling, 
who was nursed through his long illness by the 
sisters and priests of the Hospice St. Jean; and 
how, having no money to give them, he painted 
beautiful pictures for them—of St. John in the 
rapture of his wonderful vision at Patmos, and:‘many 
others ; but, most precious of all, he painted the 
story of St. Ursula and her ten thousand maidens, on 
the ark which was supposed to hold her bones, so 
that one saw there the holy maidens taking ship to 
Rome, in flight from the barbarians; and how, on 
returning to Cologne, they were all martyred for the 
love of their dear Lord, and died rejoicing. 

These legends Herr van Cleompael believed as 
implicitly as Chou-ke did. But I should not like to 
say as much for all his stories. For instance, he 
would bid the little lad remark how long and bold 
the shadows grew towards evening; and he would 
tell him how there came an hour, when all men were 
a-bed, that the shadows got the upperhand and 
stalked upright, whilst the solid walls and buildings 
crouched low and flat. Then, too, the reflected city 
in the waters dictated the shape the city on land 
should wear; and all things were reversed, for trees 
and all rooted things could move and talk, but men 
and animals, and even clocks, were silent, and 
pulseless, with the breath of life suspended. Then, 
too, about dreams. He told the little fellow they 
were shadows also; and just as those he saw sprawl- 
ing on the ground had not the shape of the things 
that cast them, and yet could not break away from 
them, let them coil and wriggle as they would, so 
dreams were the shadows of the thoughts and actions 
and impressions of the daily life, jumbled and 
twisted strangely, so that he was a clever man who 
could recognise whence they sprang. 

But what Chou-ke loved best to hear was about 
the grand white swans. How they lived often three 
hundred years, and all that while sailed about among 
the homes of men in silence; then feeling the hour 
of death approach, would float away to some solitude 
among wild sedges, and unheard of any, break into 
one wondrous song, ere they died and were trans- 
formed into white-winged clouds, that swim in the 
blue lake of heaven, where, instead of water-lilies, 
are golden stars, 

“Has no one heard the swans’ song, grandfather ?” 


oD 


little Chou-ke would ask, wistfully ; ‘has no one seen 


| 




















them spread their cloud-wings, and fly up to thg 


heavenly lake?” 


Then the old clockmaker would shake his head, 
“The swans always sailed away from the homes of 
men to die,” he said. 

“ But,” Chou-ke would persist, “ why has not some 
one followed them?” 

“What would you have?” the old man would 
reply; “it is clear the swans prefer to die alone; 
and since they deign to dwell among us, were it not 
an unmannerly thing to intrude on them, when they 
retire in search of solitude ?” 

But Chou-ke was so taken up with the desire to 
be present at a swan’s death-scene, he could not rest 
contented. Although he was very fond of the birds, 
he was always on the look-out for one to give some 
signs that he was shortly about to die. 

“Then,” thought our little boy, “I will follow him 


by the canal bank. 


I will take care he doesn’t seg 


me, and then it cannot annoy him.” 


(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

69. Quote the earliest passage from which it is 
clear that it was customary to cut off the heads of 
those slain in battle. 

70. Give the first passage met with in the New 
Testament which appears to be a direct quotation 


from the book of 


roverbs. 


71. The separation of the Levites from the other 
tribes was ordained by God to commemorate a 
remarkable event in the history of the Israelites, 


What was it? 


72. Give the reason why the children of Israel 
were forbidden to make cuttings in the flesh asa 
sign of grief for the dead. 

73. From one only of the plagues inflicted on the 
Egyptians had they the opportunity given them of 


defending themselves and their cattle. 


Which ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 191, 
58. Matt. xii. 46,50; Luke ii. 49, 50; John ii. 4; 
John xix. 26; Acts i. 14. 
59. He took Jesus when twelve years old to Jerw 
salem to the feast of the Passover (Luke ii. 41—46). 
60. “ Because he was jealous for his God, and made 
an atonement for the children of Israel”’ (Numb. 


xxv. 13). 


61. “Because of the covenant which He made 
with David, and as He promised to give a light .0 
him and to his sons for ever” (2 Chron. xxi. 7). 

62. Jehoiada took for Joash two wives (2 Chron 


xxiv. 3). 
63. Jehoahaz 
Chron, xxii. 6). 


(2 Chron. xxi. 17); Azariab (2 
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**Sometimes he worked with his pickaxe ”—p. 227. 


FELIX NEFF, 
THE PASTOR OF THE HIGH ALPs. 
ELIX NEFF was born in 1798, and brought | first religious impressions mainly to maternal 
up by his widowed mother in a small Swiss | teaching. He was instructed in Latin and history 
cottage near the Lake of Geneva. Like St. Au- | by the village pastor, but it was from his mother 
gustine and many other great men, he owed his | that he imbibed the deep feelings which coloured 
VOL, VIII. 384 
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his inner life. Ofthe few books within his reach, | too rigid in light matters, as it appears this pastor 
Plutarch’s Lives and some volumes of Rousseau | was lax in weighty ones. 
are said to have been his favourites; the former On leaving Mens, Neff felt no great grief; ag he 
because they filled him with ardour by their | says himself, “It was no great trial to mé; I wag 
accounts of the brave deeds of great men, and always dreaming of the High Alps, and I would 
the latter because in them he found a response | rather be stationed there, than under the beautify] 
to those feelings which beautiful scenery always sky of Languedoc. Besides,” he adds (and this we 
awakened within him. | suspect to have been his true reason), “in the 

As a boy, he longed to bea soldier, and to dis- | higher Alps, I shall be the only pastor, and there. 
tinguish himself as his favourite heroes had done | fore more at liberty; in the south I should be 
in deeds of valour and prowess. But it was the | embarrassed by the presence of others.” 
ploughshare, or some equally peaceful weapon, There is no doubt that Felix Neff was one of 
that he was destined to wield, so his military | those men who cannot be subservient to others, 
ardour was nipped in the bud. and who have no idea of acting under rule and 

When it was time for him to begin to work for | direction, or of submitting themselves to the 
his living, a situation was found for him as an | guidance of others. Without the safety valve of 
assistant to a nursery gardener. Being naturally | bodily labour and personal interest in the well- 
quick and intelligent, he soon showed a lively | being of his flock, his energy would have turned 
interest in his work, and at the age of sixteen he | to virulence. He was one of those happy examples 
published a little treatise on the culture of trees, | so rarely to be met with, of a “right man in a right 
which evinced great observation. place.” 

His work as a gardener, however, did not en- The parish of Arvieux, in the department of the 
tirely subdue his military aspirations, and when | High Alps, was the scene of Neff’s next labours. 
he was seventeen he left his home and entered as | It extended over two civil arrondissements, and 
a@ private in the military service of Geneva. In | consisted of seventeen or eighteen villages. Until 
two years he was promoted to the rank of sergeant | Neff’s appointment, there had been no resident 
of artillery. chaplain. It is a desolate country, which only the 

It is said that about this time his officers became | direst necessity would have induced any man to 
jealous of the influence which he obtained over his | choose for his home. There the peasants in their 
companions; that he was too religious for them, | comfortless cottages, live in constant danger of 
and that they wished him out of the service. Be | avalanches, and on the brink of tremendous abysses. 
this as it may, the serious turn of his mind became | So dangerous indeed are some of the defiles, that 
so marked, that he determined to prepare him- | scarcely a year passes without the Joss of several 
self for holy orders. He accordingly quitted the | lives in them. There fertility is the exception, 
army, and was employed for more than three years | and sterility the rule. 
in the capacity of proposant, or in a sort of proba- The career of Felix Neff was now one of anxiety, 
tionary exercise in which the theological students | unconsoled by any of the endearments of life. 
are employed in the Swiss Protestant Church. He | He had to work hard and live hard, and no one 
laboured as a catechist, or sort of lay-helper, in | can deny that he was quite willing to spend and 
the cantons of Neufchatel and Berne, for more | be spent in his Master’s service. His little cottage 
than three years. was in the hamlet of La Chalp, but as the majority 

After his ordination, he devoted himself with all | of his people were settled higher up the valleys, 
his energy to the work of his profession, and his | Neff’s life was necessarily that of an itinerant. 
inclination entirely accorded with his duty. His long experience among the humble Vaudois 

When he was about twenty-five years old, he | led him to the opinion that there was least 
., was invited to Mens in the department of Isére, to | religion where there were more comforts. 
supply the place of an absent pastor. In that} The highest of his hamlets were the poorest, 
department there were about 8,000 Protestants | and in the rudest state. He affirmed that the 
scattered over a district of about eighty square | pastor’s relative position was not the same there 
miles, with only three regular pastors to attend | as in those villages which were blessed with a 
to them. The pastor whose place he had sup- | more fertile soil. Where his cottage was provided 
plied became, on his return, jealous of the in- | for him, the people of that village considered that 
fluence Neff had obtained over the minds of his | they had a claim on his services ; but in the higher 
parishioners, and he is accused of having raised a | and poorer hamlets, his ministry appeared to be, 
cabal against him, and caused him to be ejected. It | what it really was, a labour of love. This difference 
is difficult at this distance of time to get at the | alone might explain why his teaching seemed to 
exact truth of a quarrel of this sort. Biographers | have taken deeper root there, than in the parts of 
may have been one-sided in their judgment. It | his parish more blessed by nature. 
is very possible that Neff may have been as much The place of all others in his parish in which he 
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pest loved to sojourn was a little village called 
Dormilleuse, the highest in the Val de Fressiniére. 
The population consisted of forty families, all of 
the unmixed race of the ancient Waldenses, “ who 
never,” says Neff, “bowed their knee before an 
jdol, even when all the Protestants of the other 
yalleys dissembled their faith.” 

Of all the inhabited spots in Europe, this 
wretched village is the least habitable. It is cold 
and forlorn, and nearly inaccessible even in the 
finest season of the year, and during the long 
winter months is wholly so. When Neff first 
visited the inhabitants he described them as a 
miserable and degenerate race, living in wretched 
hovels, from which air and cleanliness seemed 
alike excluded. 

In the long winters, cut off as they are for 
months together from the rest of the world, they | 
are often in extreme want. They can barely raise 
enough corn for their own use, and the few cattle | 
they contrive to rear have to be sold, in order 
to raise money to pay taxes and to buy a few| 
indispensable things. To these people Neff devoted | 
himself. He became the father of his flock, and, 
as they called him, their “guide to heaven.” 
These simple mountaineers loved him deeply, and 
when the old men assembled round him and asked 
for his blessing, and the little children gathered | 
round his knees, he felt all the fatigues of his long 
journey pass away, and became recruited with 
fresh strength. 

It was not alone for their spiritual welfare that 
he laboured, he tried also to train them in habits 
of neatness and civilisation. Chimneys and | 
windows being unknown, he taught them the 
value of these luxuries. He instructed them in 
husbandry also, and here his early education as 
a gardener stood him in good stead. <A dry 
summer was often a serious calamity to these 
poor people, as it left them unprovided with hay 
for winter food for their beasts. Here Neff’s 
engineering skill was of use. He utilised the 
mountain streams which ran to waste, and irri- | 
gated the grass with them. 

Any one who has tried to teach the uneducated 
how to help themselves will be able to appreciate 
the difficulties which beset Neff in this great work. 
The people loved him, it is true, and were grate- 
ful to him for the interest he took in their welfare, 
but when it came to practical work they hesitated. 











It was not easy to persuade them to utilise the 
gifts‘of Providencey nor to make them encounter 
What they looked upon as a ruinous expense. 
When first he proposed to them to construct the 
necessary canals, they absolutely refused, and | 
finding them deaf to his entreaties, he told them 
that they were equally blind to their temporal and 
spiritual welfare. Pointing to the torrents which 
Tan to waste while tkeir pastures were dried up, 


he exclaimed, “You make as little use of these 
ample streams, as you do of the water of life. God 
has vouchsafed to offer you both in abundance, 
but your pastures like your hearts are languishing 
with drought.” 

At last, after a very dry season, Neff renewed 
his proposal. The objection was not now to the 
impossibility, or to the cost of the undertaking, 
but as to its durability. To this Neff replied that 
nothing could be safe from avalanches, and on that 
score they might as reasonably refuse to plant or 
to sow, or to build houses. He then addressed 
them separately, and got each proprietor to 
promise on condition that his neighbours would 
also join in the undertaking. Neff undertook the 
command of the whole enterprise himself. Some- 
times he worked with his pickaxe, at other times 
he superintended all. His engineering talents 
were of great use in this work, as he was able to 
take levels, to undermine and blast rocks, and 
finally to complete the aqueduct which supplied 
several villages with water. He tried by every 
means in his power to improve the social condition 
of the people, by inculcating the blessings of punc- 
tuality and cleanliness. In frontier villages, he 
used to perform services in a barn, or a stable, for 
want of a better place. There he preached the 
Gospel of light to people who had learned to fear 
God in His power and majesty, rather than to love 
Him in His infinite grace and mercy. 

Neff’s own religion seems to have been of a stern, 
ungracious sort. He condemned innocent mirth 
and glee as unworthy of those who had entered on 
the way of the Cross. Good Bishop Hackett’s 
motto, “Serve God and be cheerful,” would 
probably have met with his stern disapprobation. 
From daybreak to the dark hours of night he was 
toiling in one way or other with zeal and per- 
severance. 

When he had finished the aqueduct and built a 
church, he set about building a school. His in- 
fluence was now so well established, that every 
family in this remote hamlet consented to furnish 
a man, who should work under his directions. 

In this manner the work was soon completed, 
and Neff resolved to form a training school during 
the winter months, for some of the most in- 
telligent and best-disposed young men of the 
different villages in his great parish. As it was 
only the winter months which the students could 
spare for this occupation, they suffered no time to 
be lost. They divided the day into three parts; 
from sunrise till eleven, when they breakfasted ; 
from noon to sunset, when they supped; and from 
supper till ten or eleven at night—fourteen or fifteen 
hours of study in all. Funds were supplied by 
some of Neff’s friends in Geneva, but there was 
another difficulty to be overcome. In France, no 
schoolmaster can lawfully teach without a licence, 
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and no licence at that time could be granted to any 
pastor or foreigner. It was therefore necessary to 
obtain an assistant, not only that he might be 
licensed, but that Neff might be at liberty for the 
calls of his parish. 

“People,” says Neff, in his journal, “who have 
been brought up in towns, can have no idea of the 
difficulty which mountaineers and rustics have in 
learning some simple things which to them are 
matters of course.” Spelling was a hard matter 
to the pupils, but geography delighted them; and 
when Neff gave them some notions of the spheres 
and of the heavenly bodies, it was us novel to them 
as it would have been to the merest savages. 

Music was always a part of Neff’s instruction. 
He led his scholars into the pleasant paths of 
knowledge, and it was his aim to show what a 
variety of enjoyments may be extracted out of 
ordinary things, if only the mind is awakened to 
see more than the mere outside of the world in 
which we live. 

In nothing was Neff more wise than in his per- 
ception that a foundation for the high and holy 
things of the Gospel can be laid with what’ he 
called “the precious stones of commonplace in- 
struction.”’ He prepared the minds of his flock for 
the reception of sacred truths, by giving them an 
insight into those secrets of knowledge, which 
some imagine are antagonistic to the simplicity of 
the Gospel. It is impossible to read accounts of 
this voluntary seclusion of so many young men 
for the sake of education, without being struck 
by the great force of character which they dis- 
played. 

To mountaineers, active as chamois and as free 
as wild goats, the confinement and discipline of 
fourteen hours a day of hard study, must have 








been a severe trial. It was a long probation of 
hardship. They lived on salted meat and rye 
bread which had been baked in the autumn, ang 
when they used it, it was so hard that it had to be 
chopped up with hatchets. 

Nothing but an iron will could have enabled 
Neff to go through the toil of his self-imposed 
labours. Three years of this hard work ruined 


| his health, which had never been very robust, 


One continued source of excitement and anxiety 
was the necessity for taking frequent journeys on 
foot in all weathers. The biting cold of the air, 
after the suffocating heat of the small schoolroom, 
would have told upon a frame far stronger than 
his. His meals were irregular and his food coarse 
and unwholesome, and thus a total derangement 
of the digestive organs was brought on, which 
obliged him to leave his parish in 1827, in the vain 
hope that his native air might restore him to 
health. 

He lingered for about a year, and then died, 
His was a noble sacrifice, and surely his was a far 
higher life than is led by many a man quite as 
capable of doing good in his generation as he was, 
who wastes his time and energy upon his own yain 
and selfish amusements. 

The career of Felix Neff is one on which we 
must always look back with interest; he was 
eminently fitted for the peculiar place he was 
called upon to fill. Such men as Neff are those 
of whom the poet may have thought when he 
wrote that they 

“Departing, leave behind them 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints that perchance another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 





HE gesture or sign language is tech- 
nically called pantomime, from two 
Greek words which signify “to mimic 
everything.” It is of two kinds— 
natural and conventional. That which 





—more or less readily—by mankind. It is often 
used by travellers in foreign countries when they 
do not understand the language of the natives. 
Mr. Macgregor, in his Rob Roy expeditions, fre- 
quently made himself understood by this 
means. No one would find much difficulty in 
expressing the idea that he wanted something to 
eat. It would naturally occur to him to point 
to his open mouth, and work his jaws as in mas- 





is natural is expressed and understood intuitively | 





SILENT SERVICES —V. 
THE SILENT LANGUAGE.—II. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL SMITH, SAINT SAVIOUR’S, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ticating, and he might give force to the applice 
tion by pressing in his stomach to give the idea 
of its emptiness. Natural signs are all more or 
less descriptive, delineating form, imitating actions 
and facial expressions, or describing effects. Re 
semblance is the foundation of this mode of ex 
pression. A few more examples may be interest 
ing. For “egg,” we form our left hand into some 
resemblance of an egg-cup, and with the first two 
fingers of the right, for a spoon, imitate the action 
of breaking the top of the egg, then insert the 
quasi spoon into the cavity, and raise it to the 
mouth. For “a top,” with the right hand we 
seem to wrap the whipcord round the fingers and 
thumb of the left properly disposed, and then we 
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imitate the action of throwing down the top. For 
“a dog,” we pat the thigh, as we do in enticing 
a dog to approach us. For “an elephant,” we 
show the huge size, and work the arm as a trunk. 
For “a cow,” we make the curve of the horn pro- 
ceeding out of each side of the head, and imitate 
the action of milking. “ An onion” is represented 
by imitating the peeling of it at arm’s length, and 
by the blinkings of the eyes we show how it affects 
them. or the adjective “hot,” we breathe on 
our hand and jerk it suddenly away as if burnt. 
We imitate shivering to express “cold.” To give 
the idea of “‘ sharp,” we draw the forefinger of our 
right hand briskly across the forefinger of our 

left. “ Blunt” is expressed by the sawing of one 
forefinger across the other, as if the knife made | 
no impression on the wood. ‘“ Sweet, sour, and 

bitter” are represented by the action of tasting 
something and letting the proper effect in each | 
case be expressed in the countenance. The sign | 
for “good” generally accompanies the expression | 
for “sweet,” and the sign for “bad” is associated | 
with those for “sour, bitter, and nasty.” The 
action of the sawyer, tailor, shoemaker, black- 
smith, &c., is imitated to denote these trades. 
Some deaf and dumb boys are excellent panto- 4 
nimists, and sometimes make quite a performance, 
imitating the doctor, barber, butcher, &c., for their 
own amusement, and sometimes to illustrate the 
sign language at public meetings. One boy will 
act the doctor, another the patient. The former 
will imitate every usual proceeding, feel the pulse, 
examine the tongue, sound the chest with an 
imaginary stethoscope, take various bottles from 
the surgery shelves, mix the medicine and give 
the patient a dose, the latter exhibiting in his 
countenance the proper effects of the nauseating 
potion. The sign for doctor is abbreviated to 
the single action of feeling the pulse. Imitation 
ofa barber shaving a man, and a butcher kill- 
ing and skinning a sheep are also exceedingly 
graphic. Every action is closely followed, the 
audience sees plainly what is being done, and are 
highly delighted with the delineation. The power 
of the sign language to convey ideas is thus 
efectively illustrated. I wonder how our present 
system would compare with that of Roscius, the 
Roman pantomimist, with whom Cicero would | 
sometimes compete, to see whether a thought | 
could be expressed more effectively by his own | 
speech or by the other’s gesture. 

We now come to the consideration of conven- | 
tional or artificial signs. There is no recognised | 
connection between them and the object, they only | 
aquire a meaning by mutual consent, and very | 
few of them can be described on paper so as to | 
be understood by the uninitiated. The most | 
common are the signs for “ good” and “bad.” For | 
“good” we hold up the thumb, for “bad,” the 











little finger. These signs seem arbitrary enough, 
as there seems no connection between the sign 
and the idea. It is, however, believed that they 
were quite natural in their origin, but this cannot 


| well be explained to new pupils. They can only 
| learn that the held-up thumb expresses the idea 


“ good,” by observing that this sign is associated 
with a pleased expression of countenance when 
they have done something deserving approbation. 
The little finger is, on the contrary, associated 
withva displeased facial expression when they have 
done wrong. It would be useless to attempt to 
describe these arbitrary signs further, they must 
be seen to be realised. 

There is another class of signs which are called 
“initial” signs. In these the first letter of a word 
—generally twice repeated—-is made to represent 
the idea contained in the word—e.g., “T T” for 
Tuesday, “‘B B” for Bible. 

The signs for the same ideas vary considerably 
in the different schools for the deaf and dumb. 
Many people think that this is a state of things 
much to be regretted; one uniform system seems 
to them much preferable. But it is really of no 
consequence. As before stated, the word which 
clothes the idea is the desideratum, the sign is 
merely the means of conveying the idea to the 
mind, and so long as this is effectually done—so 
long as the pupil knows the meaning of the word 
which clothes the idea and can use it in composi- 
tion—it matters little by what particular gesture 
the conveyance is effected. In one school “ mother” 
is arbitrarily represented by the initial letter 
“MM,” in another, more naturally by a reference 
to the wedding-ring; but the most natural sign 
is undoubtedly an allusion to the breast, which in 
Latinis mamma. This diversity of gestural ex- 
pression cannot be prevented. Different men see 
things in different lights. The varieties now used 
in Great Britain had a common ancestor, but in the 
course of more than a century many modifications 
and alterations have been introduced by successive 
teachers, and by the deaf and dumb themselves. 
But this is only following the precedent of ordinary 
language. How different from their parent are 
those modern languages which originated from the 
Latin. How different is modern English from the 
language of the Bible. What changes are still 
being continually introduced ! 

Practically the difference in the signs is of little 
consequence. If a sign used by a deaf-mute of 
one school is not understood by one educated in 
another school, all he has to do is simply to ask 
for the word which is represented by it. 

A deaf and dumb young Frenchman once gave 
some illustrations of fables to the deaf-mutes of 
London. His only means of addressing them was 
by natural descriptive pantomime, as he did 
not know English, nor they French ; besides, the 
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alphabet he had learnt was one-handed, and theirs | gestural expression; for exactness, the precise 


two-handed; he could not use theirs, nor they read 
his. But his pantomime was most graphic; they 
understood him quite well, and his description of 
the fox flattering the crow till he got the cheese 
was exceedingly effective and amusing. 

In treating of the sign language, the peculiar 
feature of its collocation, or order, must be 
noticed, as well as its imperfections. Languages 
differ as to the order in which the words are 
placed in the sentence. In one, the words stand 
more nearly in the order in which the ideas enter 
the mind; in another, the order is more artificial. 
In English, the adjective most frequently comes 
before the noun, but in French after it. “A 
happy man” is rendered “un homme heureux.” 
In Latin, the predicate comes after the subject and 
object instead of between them, as in English. 
“ Labour conquers all things” is rendered “ labor 
omnia vincit.” Now it seems that the order of the 
French and Latin is more natural than that of 
the English. “A man happy” is a more natural 
order than “a happy man,” as “man” is the 
idea which first enters the mind, then the quality 
or condition afterwards. “Labour all things 
conquers” is more natural than “labour con- 
quers all things,” for, analysing the mental 
process, we find the subject (labour) and the 
object (all things) in the mind before the predicate 
(conquers) ; in fact, the latter is only required to 
express the effect of the subject upon the object. 

Now the sign-language follows more the natural 
order of collocation than the order of the Eng- 
lish, as sanctioned by use. So that if the deaf 
and dumb think in signs, and write down the 
words in the order of the ideas, they will write 
bad English; and this is the case with those who 
are not well educated. It is very frequently 
noticed that they put the “cart before the horse” 
in their literary compositions. In the sign- 
language, too, there is no natural expression for 
many of the little words or particles which are 
of great importance in connecting the principal] 
words, and rendering language correct and ex- 
pressive according to the established rules. So 
that, on account of the different order, and the 
absence of the connecting particles, the following 
sentence, “ When I have done my dinner, I shall 
go and work in the garden,” would be quite 
effectively rendered by six signs thus: “ Dinner 
done, I garden go work.” The sign-language 


| 


| 





word itself must be used, by being spelt on the 
fingers or written down. 

In a recent number of The American Annals of 
the Deaf and Dumb,” the parable of the prodigal 
son is given as it would be rendered into the 
sign-language, a portion of which I transcribe, 
A sign is given for each word as it here stands, 
so that some idea may be had of its nature, 
“Once, man one, sons two. Son younger say, 
Father, property your divide; part my, me give, 
Father so. Son each, part his give. Days few 
after, son younger money all take, country far 
go, money spend, wine drink, food nice eat, 
Money by-and-by gone all. Country everywhere 


: food little; son hungry very. Go seek man any, 


me hire. Gentleman meet. Gentleman son send 
field swine feed,” &c. 

It will therefore be plainly seen that the sign. 
language in its own natural order is no guide to 
the composition of correct English. The teacher's 
aim must be to instruct his pupils to write accord. 
ing to the accepted collocation and structure of 
our own language, just as we ourselves do in 
translating other languages into English. In 
rendering “ Magna est veritas,’ we should not 
say, as it literally stands, “Great is truth,” but 
in more effective English, “Truth is great.” We 
do not render “Comment vous portez-vous?” 
literally, “How do you carry yourself?” but 
“How do you do?” or, ‘How are you?” So the 
deaf and dumb must be taught that the two signs 
“dinner done” must not be so transcribed, but 
spelt on the fingers or written in full, “ When I 
have done my dinner,” and so on. Some teachers, 
with an intention to help their pupils in this 
respect, elaborate the sign-language to such an 
extent as to give a sign, natural or conventional, 
for every word, and then give them in the order 
in which the words stand. These are called 
methodical signs. It is, however, a mechanical 
and unnatural process, and has but few advocates 
in these days. Suppose, for instance, “And % 
came to pass,” to be literally translated by word- 
signs, its proper meaning would not be given. 
On the contrary, it would be rendered as if “ it” 
(some animal) came (approached) to pass (to g0 


| by); whereas the proper sign for this phrase would 


be, “It happened,” as this conveys its literal 
meaning. 
After all, as before stated, the great use of the 


follows the Latin and Greek in commencing the | sign-language is to convey ideas; and for this 
Lord’s prayer, “Father our,” &c. Another im-| purpose it is indispensable if the pupils are to 
perfection of gestural expression is, that it lacks | make satisfactory progress. But it must not be 
precision and definiteness; it is too vague and | forgotten that the acquisition of language is the 
general to express nice shades of meaning. For | paramount object of deaf-mute instruction, so that 
instance, happy, happiness; glad, gladness; joy, they may read it appreciatively and write it 


joyful, to rejoice, would all have the same natural | correctly. 
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NEu)e<— CHAPTER XXIII. 


good earnest now. His 


felt sure he would do. 
The police, too, he was well aware, 


that he had been seen in London. He 
determined that he would leave it next 


a reward for any tidings of him, now | 
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| 
| 


morning, and would even at once make his way | 


towards one of the suburbs. So he turned his 
back on the West End altogether, and hurried 
as fast as he could walk down the whole length of 


Oxford Street until he reached the Tottenham | 
Court Road, and striking off into that, he again | for pleasure and faces brimful of mirth and fun, 
turned down the Euston Road until he found | were beginning to join in merry dances. Ralph, as 


| 
| 


HOPE. 


windows as he walked along. 


; Often he stopped 
e~~ ) “RALPH’S CHRISTMAS EVENING. | and cast a yearning look on those festive gather- 
7 —— . | . . . . - 

AAS ALPH had reason to walk in | ings, which contrasted so painfully with his own 


forlorn and desolate condition. In some houses 


chief object was to get|he could see the tables spread for sumptuous 
away before Sir Henry | Christmas banquets, and in others the family 
Allerby should come and | circle were already seated at dinner, or comfort- 
search for him, which he | ably gathered round the blazing fire, which lighted 


up the whole room with its warm and ruddy glow. 


| In other places he saw the great Christmas trees 
would soon be on the look-out, and | standing ready prepared with all their glittering 
would be incited by some promise of | presents for the parties of children who were 


already beginning to assemble. At one window 
he lingered long and wistfully, for there the party 
had begun. The walls were all decorated with 
holly, and its clusters of red berries gleamed out 
in the lamplight from among its shining leaves ; 
the mistletoe bough hung from the ceiling; the 
harp and piano had already struck up, and groups 
of well-dressed boys and girls, with eyes sparkling 


himself in Islington. Up the long High Street of | he stood there shivering and looking on, heedless 


Islington he strolled rather more slowly for nearly 
two miles, and turning to the right found himself 
in a perfect labyrinth of squares, and did not know 
which road to take. He was tired by this time 
and footsore, and his shoes—nearly worn-out by 
the constant tramping of three days in London— 
let in the slushy trodden snow and made his 
stockings wet through. He sat down on a chain 
between two railings, and thought what to do 
next. He still felt hungry; he had tasted no meat 
for more than two days, and the craving for it 
became strong in his young and exhausted frame. 
Yet he had not a farthing in the world, and did 
not see the remotest prospect of even procuring 
some shelter for the winter night, which was 
already beginning to be ushered in with gusts of 
wind and driving snow. Must he beg? The 
very thought of doing so was abhorrent to him; 
but, as I said before, hunger is a sharp stimulus, 
and especially to a strong and growing boy. 

While he was still hesitating, a boy passed him 
gaily humming some popular tune. It came upon 
Ralph like a sudden suggestion. He would try to 
earn enough for food and lodging by singing; and 
as plenty of people were still. passing up and down 
the High Street, whereas these squares were com- 
paratively deserted, he determined to make his 
way back to the main thoroughfare. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





of the large crystals of falling snow which gathered 
thickly on his cap and on the shoulders of his 
jacket, wondered whether the day for such enjoy- 
ments would ever return for him again. What 
peals of silvery laughter rang out from among 
those youthful and lively groups, and how they 


jarred upon the untuned and aching heart of that 


poor desolate boy as he stood amid the snow! 

His wonderings were cut short by an insolent 
flunkey, who bawled to him from the area, “ Now 
then, you young himperence, I hope you’ve stared 
long enough. Just you ’ook it. I say, Betty, 
look after the spoons! I expects that young cad 
there has an eye on ’em.” 

Too sick at heart even to resent the man’s 
coarse rudeness, Ralph at once began to walk 
slowly on till he again reached the High Street, 
and stopped at a place which he hoped would be 
favourable for his purpose of earning his supper 
by asong. He felt unutterably full of shame—so 
fall of shame that it was long before he could 
venture to raise his voice; but hunger, and cold, 
and misery, and the stern necessities of life pre- 
vailed, and above all, it was now quite dark, so 
that if he stood at a little distance from the gas- 
light his face would not be very distinctly seen. 

The fine old ballad of “King Wenceslas” oc- 


| curred to him as a good song to sing. He knew it 


While he was doing so—for he had some little | well, and it would be at least appropriate to the 
way to walk—it became quite dark. He could see | day and the circumstances. Clearing his throat, he 


many scenes of joyous hilarity through the lighted | began in a voice that at first was weak, uncertain, 
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and wavering, but which gathered strength as he 


went on,— 
** Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the feast of Stephen, ~ 
When the snow lay round about 
Deep, and crisp, and even. 


* Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel ; 
When a poor man came in sight, 
Gathering winter fuel.” 


Before Ralph had got to the end of the first 
stanza a dozen passengers had stopped to listen 
to him. His voice was a fine and unusually sweet 
treble; it was a voice so strong and clear and full 
of natural expression, that it might have made a 
fortune for him as a singer, and such a voice as, I 
suppose, had rarely or never been heard in London 
streets. Besides this,’ he’ had been well taught, 
and sang with remarkable correctness. He gained 
confidence as he proceeded, and carried away by | 
his own feelings, made every verse utter its own 


tale of cheerfulness or pathos, until he came to the | 


last few lines,— 


‘* In his Master’s steps he trod, 
Where the snow lay dinted ; 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the saint had printed. 


“‘ Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who now will bless the poor 
Shall yourselves find blessing.” 


But in these lines—where his voice should have 
rung out with a tene of exultant hope—he faltered 
perceptibly, and as nearly as possible broke down. 

Long before he had ended there was a little 
crowd around him. Many of them had never 
heard this carol; they listened in unbroken silence, | 
and were visibly moved and affected by it. When | 
he had finished there was a long and audible 
murmur of applause, and many of the bystanders 


were not slow to reward him. He asked for | 


nothing, but directly he had ended he had coppers 
given him on all sides, and several small pieces of 
silver were thrust into his hand. His success 
filled one or two of the gamins who had been 
looking on with blank envy, and particularly one 
red-haired butcher-boy, who remarked to his 
companions “that the patter dodge was driving | 
a slashing trade.” 

“Wot’s he been a-singing about, Bill? 
new comer. 

“Something about ‘ Whence his lass,’ observed 
Rufus; “and, my eye, aint he got lots of tin just 
by it! browns no end, and tizzies.”’ 

“T say, Bill, s’pose you try.” 

Bill, mimicking Ralph as insultingly as he 
could, began to bawl out some ribald and profane 
song to a tune meant to be copied from the one | 
he had just heard. But Ralph, who was already 
depressed by a deep sense of degradation in 


” 


asked a 
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having been a recipient of charity, could not 
| brook the shame he now felt as some of the lowest 
| members of the crowd began to laugh at and 
| applaud the boorish insolence. 
“Shut up, you!” he said, angrily seizing the 
| butcher-boy by the collar. 
“T aint a going to cheese my patter for you,’’said 
| the boy, digging his elbow into Ralph’s ribs. 
| I don’t know what you mean by cheesing 
your patter,” said Ralph, in angry contempt, “ but 
if you go on trying to mimic me, I'll thrash you.” 

“ You'll thrash me, will you? Ha, ha! that’s a 
good un! By blazes, I’d like to see you try.” 

“Very well,’ said Ralph; “here goes then,” 
and he gave the young butcher a slap on the cheek 
by way of warning. 

A fight of course ensued, and though the butcher- 
lad was tough and burly, yet Ralph’s strength 
|} and skill, though weakened by the exposure and 
| troubles of the last few days, won him an easy 
| victory. After a very few blows he had knocked 
| his adversary down by a blow which hit him full 
| between the eyes, while he himself had been barely 
| touched. 
| He immediately gave Rufus a help, and pulled 
| him up. “There, that’s, enough,” he said, “and 

now leave me alone. I wouldn’t sing for money if 
I had anything to eat. If you want any money, 
| there’s some,” and so saying he slipped a sixpence 
‘into the hand of his vanquished and crestfallen 
| foe, who, however, thrust it back upon him, mut- 

tering, “ Well, if I’d known you were such a good- 
‘natured sort of a chap, blowed if I'd a riled you,” 

and went off somewhat sheepishly in another direc- 
| tion, calling his companions to follow him. 

‘* By Jove, the boy’s a gentleman every inch of 

him,” said a young Oxonian, who had witnessed 
| the whole transaction ; “who ever saw a Cockney 
| tramp behave like that ?” 
“And who ever heard a tramp of any kind sing 
| like that?” answered his companion. “ Why, I 
never heard better singing even in Magdalen 
Chapel.” 

They were standing close by Ralph, so that he 
heard their remarks. 
| “I’m not a tramp at all,” he said quietly; “but 
I’ve not been able to get any work, so I sang on 
the chance of getting some money, because I 
wanted food and a night’s lodging.” 

“Well, sing us another then, that’s a good lad, 
| or the same one again. One could hear a song 
| like that twice over.” 
| Do,” said several people standing by. 
| “Td rather not,” said Ralph, quietly, “for I have 
enough money now to last me a day or two; but ir 
you wish it, I will sing another carol.” 

He sang to them—but less sweetly than before, 
for he was tired, and ashamed, and wretched—the 
beautiful hymn— 
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(Drawn by Joun Lawson.) 


‘* How many a grief has been beguiled 
By kisses from a loving child”—p. 236. 
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*‘Christ was born on Christmas Day, 
Wreathe the holly, twine the bay, 
Christus natus hodie, 
The Babe, the Son, the holy One of Mary. 
He is born to set us free, 
He is born our Lord to be, 
Ex Maria Virgine, 
The God, the Lord, by all adored for ever!” 


But before he had reached the closing words,— 


*‘ Midnight scarcely past and over, 
Drawing to the holy morn. 
Very early in the morning, 
Very early Christ was born,” 
while he was singing these words in all their 
sweet simplicity, his voice broke down, and over- 
come by physical weakness and mental misery, in 
spite of a strong effort to control himself, he burst 
into a storm of sobs and tears. 
“ Poor fellow, poor fellow! I’m sorry I troubled 
you,” said the good-natured Oxonian. 
something for you.” 


He gave him two half-crowns, and his companion | 


added another. Many other people offered him 


money, but he thanked them and said that now | 
he had more than enough for his immediate wants | 


and didn’t wish for more. It was evident that 
some of them were touched by a manner and 


conduct so unusual, and that they would have been | 


most willing to help him; but just then his heart 


was full, and begging them to let him pass, he_ 


went away to stand in some obscure place, till the 
little crowd had dispersed, and tillhe could have 
time to look out for some accommodation and food. 

“T feel very, very sorry for that poor young 
fellow,” said the Oxonian, a young Balliol scholar, 
as he took his friend’s arm and walked away. 

“So do I, Hunt. He’s clearly a gentleman’s 
son, who has got into some scrape. I wonder 
whether one could help him in any way P” 

“Tl tell you what Ill do,” said Hunt. “Tl go 
back to him, take him home with me, and ask him 
who he is, and if one can doanything for him. I 
shall enjoy my Christmas all the more for having 
attempted to dv something kind.” 

Ralph had not gone very far by the time they 
returned. They found him leaning against some 
railings that enclosed a little green oasis between 
two roads. He recognised them, and bowed. 

“T’m afraid that you’re in some trouble, my 
boy,” said Hunt to him, kindly. “ Now tell me 
candidly, can I do anything for you ?” 

“T don’t think so, sir,” said Ralph, very sorrow- 
fully, ‘unless you can find me some work or 
other.” 

“Well, we'll see about that to-morrow; mean- 
while you shall come with me, and tell me all about 
yourself. I'll give you your supper, at any rate, 
and shelter for the night. There, never mind 
thanking me. Faces never deceive me, and I 
know I can trust you.” 






“There’s | 






Ralph—his heart too full to speak—walked with 
the two undergraduates till they reached the 
lodgings where Hunt was then staying in order to 
read with a London tutor, in preparation for hig 
final examination at Oxford. The table was cozily 
laid for two, and Hunt quickly told the servant to 
lay a third place for Ralph. 

“T can’t sit down to table with you, sir,” said 
Ralph. 

“ Why not, my lad?” 

“Because I’ve been sleeping in the streets,” 
said Ralph, blushing, “and have had no oppor. 
| tunity to wash myself properly, and my clothes 
are all dirty.” 

“Ah! I see exactly how it is,” said the kind. 
hearted youth, shaking his head. “Never mind; 
Tllturn you into my dressing-room, where you 
shall have a warm bath, and for to-night I’ll lend 
you everything you want to wear, while your things 
| shall be washed ready for to-morrow. Be at ease 
for to-night, and enjoy a Christmas dinner with 
me and Herrick. There is a little room where you 
can sleep.” 

Ralph could only thank him heartily, and 
avail himself of his great kindness. In half an 
hour, by which time dinner was ready, he re- 
appeared clean and neat, and looking, in spite of 
| his coarse clothes, like a well-born and noble 
English boy—an unmistakable gentleman in mind, 
_ birth, and manners. 
| He saw the friends exchange glances when he 
‘entered, as though their suspicions were fully 
corroborated ; but in fact he did not pretend for a 

moment to conceal from them his real condition. 
| Only when they asked him his name, he said, 
| Please don’t ask me my real name. Call me 
| anything.” 

| “Well, we'll call you X, an unknown quantity, 
for the present,” said Hunt, laughing; “ only I 
hope you'll give me a little more of your con- 
fidence before you go, in order that I may, if pos- 
sible, help you. Meanwhile, I may as well let 
you know at once that it’s quite clear to us that 
' yowre a truant from somewhere.” 

Ralph was silent, but as his face wore a pained 
look, Hunt continued: “Never mind just now; 
here comes our little Christmas dinner, and we 
/ must have no glum faces at it. Come, cheer up; 

let’s see you smile, youngster, by way of a change. 
Aye, that’s the way; that’s more like Christmas 
Day.” 

The dinner passed off delightfully. Ralph soon 
; caught the contagion of good spirits from his 
young hosts, and found himself able to enter with 
| real interest into all their conversation, much of 
| which turned on their old school-days. He had 
| little expected an hour before to be so happily 
| provided for, even for one night, and he thought 
that he had never enjoyed a dinner more, or felt 
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before how great a blessing there is in having food | face and answered “Yes.” Then, yearning for 


wherewith to satisfy hunger, and a room cheerful | 
with fire and light, and the possibility of feeling 
sweet and clean, and, above all, the prospect of a 
bed on which to rest his weary limbs. | 
They sat long chatting over their dessert while 
they drank their wine seated round the fire. | 
At last Herrick rose to go, and after he had | 
wished them good night, Hunt said, “Now, X, | 
my boy, I have a letter to write home, and unless 


" you prefer to be off to bed at once, you can read 


anything you like for half an hour or so, by which | 
time I have some work to do, and shall send you 
off whether you like or no.” 

“Thank you,” said Ralph; “T’ll sit quite quiet 
and not disturb you. What may I read?” 

“Here’s to-day’s Times, if you like.” 

Ralph took it, and was just laying aside the 
advertisement sheet when, with a start, he caught 
sight of his own name. Of course, it was in the 
well-known “agony column,” and the advertise- 
ments ran as follow :— 


_— D—-. Come home at once, for shame, and let 
there be an end of this foolish escapade. You need fear 
nothing.—E. D. 

If that were all, Ralph felt that such a notice | 
would only drive him farther away than ever; but | 
beneath it was one of a very different tenor :— | 

EAREST RALPH. For God’s sake—for the sake of all | 
you love best—return. Oh, dear Ralph, how could you 
leave us? C——is very unweil; remember what happened to | 
him not five months ago, and think what consequences your | 
absence may cause. I am sure you will come back, like a | 


generous and Christian boy. Your broken-hearted mother.— | 
M.D. 

A deep groan of anguish escaped him as he read | 
these words, and though he suppressed it in- | 
stantly, he could not conceal the nervous agitation | 
ofhis manner. — 

“ What’s the matter?” said Hunt. “ What have | 
you found in the paper? give it me. Oh, I see, I 
see, I see.” He rose from his seat, gently raised 
Ralph’s head, and looking him full in the face, said, 
“So you are Ralph D——?” 

“Don’t ask me anything,” said Ralph, sobbing. 

Hunt made no answer, but left the room and | 
called the servant. “Did you see any name on | 
the linen which I asked you kindly to get washed | 
for me to-night ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; there was a name marked both on | 
the shirt and pocket-handkerchief. It was ‘R. | 
Douglas.’” e 

“Thank you.” And returning to poor Ralph he | 
took him by the hand, led him to the fireside, and 
said, “ Now, my boy, sit by me and let us have a | 
talk. So you are the Ralph Douglas advertised 
for here, and you have run away from home? 
You see, I know your name already. Come now, 
tell me all about it. I think you can rely upon my 
kindness, can’t you, though we are strangers?” | 
- Ralph looked in Walter Hunt’s fearless, honest 














; been wrong, don’t you? 


it,” answered Ralph. 


bey, I have indeed. 


sympathy, he told him briefly what his story was. 

“Poor boy,” said Walter, after listening atten- 
tively to the lad’s modest and unvarnished tale. 
“Poor boy! but you see by this time that you’ve 
You see that your duty 
lies at home, and that away from duty there is 
nothing but misery to be found ?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Hunt, you cannot tell how I feel about 
“T cannot go home; I can- 
not; it is impossible. I would rather die. I 
would rather starve.” 

Walter glanced at the advertisement again— 
***Remember what happened to him not five 
months ago, and think what consequences your 
absence may cause,’” he repeated aloud in a low 
kind tone. “ Ralph, what does that refer to?” 

The question wrung from Ralph fresh bursts 
of sorrow; but when he had recovered himself 
a little and grown calmer, he quietly related to 
Walter how he had rescued his little brother from 
the dog, and how a dreadful fear had hung over 
them for some time lest agitation or excitement 


| should produce any evil effects on Christie’s 
| delicate frame. 


?” 


“And yet, after that, you can stay away 
asked Walter, reproachfully. ‘ Ralph, if you can, 
you are not the boy I took you for. I, too, have a 
very dear younger brother, and I am sure that I 
could never have left him under such circum- 
stances.” 

“You will not betray me, or give me up, Mr. 
Hunt?” 

“No, my boy. If you return home it must be 
of your own free act. But you will return, I 
know. You would not break a mother’s heart, or 
perhaps hasten a brother’s death. My poor boy, 
after what you have told me, I think it was very, 
very wrong of you—it was almost wicked of you— 
to run away from home.” 

“Oh, don’t blame me so,” said Ralph, wringing 
his hands in despair. “I have tried to be a good 
Ask any one at Rugby what 
kind of a boy I was there, and they will tell you 
that my character was good. But you don’t know 
what I had to bear—indeed you don’t.” 

“Ralph, I only want to help you, since I have 
come across you in this odd way. But, believe 
me, there is one right thin# to be done, and one 
only; and that is, to return home again with all 
speed. No friend in the work, no single rightly- 
judging person could tell you otherwise. Be sure, 
my boy, that you will have no peace—nothing 
but misery and a gnawing conscience—till you 
have made up your mind to do this duty which 
God lays on you.” 

“T will go home,” said Ralph; “but I am sure 
I can never stay there.” 

“Do your present duty first, and think of the 
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future afterwards,” said Walter; “one step at a 
time. You have promised to go home—that’s a 
good boy. Your looks told me that your heart 
was in the right place, and I felt certain that you 
would decide rightly.” 

“T will start to-morrow,” said Ralph; “it will 
take me two or three days to walk home; but if | 
the worst comes to the worst I can beg my way; | 
or sing it,” he added, smiling through his tears, 
“since that seems to get me on best.” 

“Never fear about that; you shan’t beg. I'll} 
give you enough money to take you home, with | 
pleasure. In fact, I shall never have spent any | 
money with more satisfaction to myself. There, | 
don’t thank me; in fact, I won’t give it you, | 
you shall take it as a loan, to be paid me back | 
some day; and that will furnish an excuse 
for keeping up our acquaintance, which I should 
be sorry to let drop now that it has begun so 
strangely.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hunt, how very good you have been 
to me!” said Ralph. 

“Now, didn’t I tell you not to thank me?” said 
Walter; “ you disobedient young monkey, I shall 
make you earn this money.” 

“T wish I could earn it,” answered Ralph. 

“T shall make you earn it by singing one | 
or two songs. Do you mind? My old landlady | 
has a married daughter of hers and a friend or 
two to dinner, and they would be delighted to hear 
a carol or two this Christmas Day.” 

“Tl do my best,” said Ralph; “I hope I shan’t 
break down, and I can’t help feeling a little 
ashamed.” He looked rather ruefully at his 
common clothes; but when Walter at once told 
him not to sing if it gave him any pain, he felt 
how ungrateful it would be not to make so slight 
a return for such true kindness, and he at once 
and cheerfully expressed his readiness to do as 
his host wished. 

Walter summoned the good old woman and her 
friends up-stairs, and Ralph, sitting down to the 
piano, for he had easily learnt from his mother to 
play the accompaniment to the simple old classical 
melodies which he knew how to sing, exerted 
himself to please them, and sang some beautiful 
songs and carols in his best manner. Now and 
then, indeed, while he was singing such words as,— 















“‘ Good Christian men, rejoice, 
With heart and soul and voice ; 
Now ye need not fear the grave: 

Peace! peace! 
Jesus Christ was born to save,” 


his voice would quaver a little ominously. But 
he managed to get through his singing without 
giving way, and he could see by the intentness 
with which they listened that he had succeeded in 
giving them real pleasure. They heartily thanked 
him, and then Walter dismissed him to bed, saying 
that he must be tired after all he had gone 
through. 

‘An odd acquaintance to pick up in the streets, 
isn’t he, Mrs. Jones?” said Walter, when Ralph 
had left the room. 

“He is, indeed, sir,” she answered. “But he 
aint no common boy, I’ll be sartain.” 

“ You're right there, Mrs. Jones; he’s a gentle- 
man’s son who has run away from home; I found 
him singing in Islington, and I’ve persuaded him 
to go back to his parents. I shall start him off 
to-morrow.” 

“God bless you for a kind-hearted young gentle- 
man, that you are,” she said. “Good night, sir, 
and you deserve a sound blessed sleep, with the 
angels to close your eyes with their own hands, if 
ever young gentleman did.”” 

“Well,” said Walter, smiling to himself, as 
he wheeled an arm-chair to the fire, “an old 
woman’s blessing is worth having after all. And 
what an unparalleled enjoyment there is in feel- 


|ing that one has tried to do some good. Poor 


boy !” 

Meanwhile Ralph had gone to bed in the un- 
wonted luxury of clean sheets, a snug room, and 
even a merry fire crackling in the grate. Heartily 
did he thank God for those mercies that night; 
not undisturbed indeed by the thoughts of return- 
ing home, but feeling as if he had been dis- 
burdened of half of his load of care. For Christie 
and his mother he prayed with an agony of suppli- 
cation; nor did he forget to invoke a blessing on 
his young benefactor’s name. 

Walter peeped into his room when he retired 
to bed, and saw him lying in a deep and appa- 
rently peaceful sleep. 

(To be continued). 
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Ryerss clasp her fondly, child, and kiss 
GS Her gentle lips and tearful eyes; 
Y Nothing can charm away like this 

The sorrow that within them lies, 
How many a grief has been beguiled 
By kisses from a loving child! 
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Strange to the little orphan’s heart 
The formal ways, the measured rule, 
And often as she sits apart 
Her thoughts fly from the London school; 
Voices that from the playground rise 
E’en now bring tender memories, 
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The old home-garden where she played, 
The pigeons flying to her call, 
The arbour by the ash-tree made, 
How plainly can she see it all! 
The orchard where, in childish glee, 
She chased her sister merrily. 


And then a shadow over all, 
Voices all hushed—a darkened room— 
A grave close by the chancel-wall— 


| 
| 





A loved name written on a tomb— 
Widow and children say, “ Farewell,” 
And strangers in the rectory dwell. 


No wonder that the teardrops start, 

Yet time shall soften sorrow’s sting ; 
Sunshine shall cheer the sad young heart, 

And flowers shall bloom and birds shall sing ; 
And a child’s love its aid shall lend 


The kisses of a little friend. E. Cuaxton. 








A STRANGE QUESTION. 


“Why will ye die ?”—Ezek. xviii. 31. 





STRANGE question truly. Who would 
‘y die if he could help it? Are men 
so mad as to need such a remon- 
strance? Is not-death, the greatest 
fear that haunts our footsteps night 
and day, fitly described in Sacred Writ as the 
“king of terrors?” Some few, whom misery 
has driven to despair, or under the influence of 
passion or some hallucination, wilfully rush into 
the darkness of death. But Mr. Tennyson has 
well analysed the feeling of human nature on this 
subject when he says: 
“* Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No soul that breathes of human breath 

Has ever truly longed for death. 

*Tis life of which our nerves are scant— 

Tis life, deep life, for which we pant, 

More life and fuller that I want.” 

We shudder and shrink from the death of the 
hody, and no wonder. But it is not that to which 
the question refers; it is the death of the soul, 
the thought of which gives the former its terrible 
sting, and which is an infinitely more dreadful 
consummation. This is the death which men 
profess to fear so much, and yet make so little 
effort to avoid it as to call for the singular ex- 
postulation, “ Why will ye die ?” 

The death of the body, we all know, is in- 
evitable ; but the life or death of the soul is left to 
our own choice. And, infatuated as it may appear, 
the choice in the majority of cases seems to be 
—death! God argues the matter, showing how 
that whatever a man sows he must as a natural 
consequence reap the same. If he sows to the 
flesh, he shall reap corruption—death; if he sows 
to the spirit, he shall reap everlasting life. And 
after showing that this life may be had for the 
taking, asks as if in wonder and pity, astonished 
at the unreasonable madness of men, “ Why will 
ye die P” 

The Word of God tells us that we are “ shapen 
in iniquity and conceived in sin,” and our early 
bias to evil confirms its truth—the taint of sin 
runs in our blood. But it also assures us that 


this need not cause our final death—that a remedy 
has been provided in Christ, the application of 
which will kill the poison and prevent death; and 
that every man shall die only for his own sin, that 
he is not answerable for that of his parents; that 
if he dies, it must be because he will die, by 
continuing in the sin which he has inherited and 
practising iniquity on his own account. 

The passage in which the question occurs is a 
remarkable one. The parties in discussion are 
God and men. Men endeavour to justify them- 
selves, and find fault with the righteousness of 
God. They say, “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge; 
why do we suffer for the guilt of our fathers? we 
were not parties to it, and why should we die for 
their sin? God is doing us injustice, the way of 
the Lord is not equal.” God takes up their com- 
plaint, and shows that His ways are equal, while 
theirs are unequal. He tells them that He has 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that 
if he would turn from his wickedness, and do that 
which was lawful and right, he should live, not- 
withstanding the guilt of his father. They had 
nothing to do with that; it was their own offences 
that weighed against them, and their complaint 
was only the excuse of a deceitful heart, which 
would justify itself at the expense of the justice 
of God, and go on indulging its evil propensities. 
After showing the falsity of their argument, the 
way of escape from their position, and the cer- 
tainty of their doom if they did not avail them- 
selves of it, He asks, “Why will ye die?” And 
reason can give no satisfactory answer. 

The first thing that strikes us here is the great 
condescension and love of God. We may well be 
amazed that the Almighty, when His longsuffering 
and mercy and sacrifice were only found fault 
with by the weak and guilty beings towards whom 
it was manifested, did nos crush them in anger; 
that instead of this He condescended to reason 
| with them, if by any means He might turn them 


| from their fatal foolishness and self-conceited 
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cavilling. It is wonderful! His ways are not | 
like ours. 

The next thing that strikes us is the perversity 
of man—he will die in spite of everything. He 
cherishes his lusts; though he knows that “ when 
lust hath conceived it bringeth forth sin, and sin 
when it is finished bringeth forth death.” This 
is the unchanging law, progressing from cause to 
consequence. Evil must be punished —perfect 
justice must have its due, else it is no longer 
perfect. The very angels in heaven could have no 
security unless the justice of God, as well as all 
His attributes, be unchangeable; who could trust 
a mutable Deity? But when He has devised a 
way by which “He can still be just and yet the 
justifier of the ungodly,” by a plain judicial 
/ process, manifested so that it must satisfy every 
mind that studies it, and with which God has 
declared Himself satisfied, through the work freely 
and willingly undertaken and accomplished by 
Christ, done, as one of our poets says, 


** All for love, and nothing for reward ;” 


when the way of escape from death is thus 
opened up, and man, instead of gladly hasting into 
it, requires to be warned and encouraged and 
argued with to turn from his folly, and yet after 
all will not take advantage of the means provided, 
we may well wonder at such perversity. It is 
very strange—why will he die? 

To this question various answers are always | 
ready, when the Word of God and conscience press 
men on the subject. Some of the boldest say, “ We | 
do not believe we shall die in that sense. We are | 
of the earth, earthy ; dust we are, and unto dust we | 
shall return. We do not know how we came into | 
being at first—whether man occwrred all at once | 
by ‘a fortuitous concourse of atoms,’ or whether he | 
progressed from a lower to a higher form of life. | 
We cannot tell how even the lowest form of life | 
originated; but here we are, and what we have 
got to do is to make our best of it. We see all | 
nature—animal and vegetable—going a continual 
round of birth, life, death, and reproduction. 
Why should it be different with us? ‘men die, but 
man lives.’ It happens to us as it does unto all, 
so far as we can see—we do not believe we shall 
die otherwise than that.” 

To such we can only say that so far as we can 
learn there is no effect without a cause; and as 
the man himself is an effect, it must at least be an 
interesting study, and worthy of his intellectual 
superiority, to find out some adequate and rational 
cause. And further, so far as we can learn we 
can find no adaptation of means to an end except 
as the product of mind; and as the organism of | 
the man himself shows the most complicated, | 








delicate, and perfect adaptation of means to an | 
end, it must surely be the height of absurdity not 





to think that mind was about the constructing of 
it. And the question comes to be—what is that 
mind? If he cannot tell, let him study the Bible, 
and see if the solution of the difficulty there be 
not the only rational one; and then let him study 
carefully the “plan of salvation” revealed there, 
and see if it be not reasonable and worthy of al! 
acceptation. 

Others say they believe they shall die if they 
continue as they are. But they do not intend to 
do that; there is plenty of time, and they want to 
enjoy “the pleasures of sin for a season.” They 
are convinced, but not converted. At some in- 
definite time, and in some indefinite manner—they 
avoid pressure on the subject—when they have 
time, or just before it is too late, they mean to 
take advantage of God’s offer of mercy, but they 
will have their own way as long as they safely 
can. 

This is a very common excuse, but there is 
not a shadow of reason in it: they would laugh 
at the fool who would apply the principle to his 
worldly concerns. Where do they learn that there 
is time to spare? Not from the Bible, whose 
cry is—‘Now!” Not from facts or observa- 
tions; these all witness against their favourite 
theory. They know that “by the road of By- 
and-by one arrives at the house of Never;” and 
yet they dream of hope and walk on. 

Others believe the wngodly shall die; but 
though themselves are not exactly godly, they are 
very good. They attend church, support missions 
and Bible societies and other religious enterprises, 
and perform various religious duties in a more or 
less satisfactory manner; they are, on the whole, 
as good as the generality of professing Christians, 
and altogether in a fair way of being saved. Their 
ideas of the qualifications necessary are somewhat 
vague, but they have a kind of blind trust in the 
mercy of God; and though they are not what they 
should be, all will go well with them. They do 
not like the hyper-piety of zealous people. They 
do not think deeply or trouble themselves much 
about their spiritual state—whether they are 
reconciled to God, hate sin, and love holiness. 
They are not inclined to these indispensable con- 
ditions. To such it may be said, as it was said to 
others of old, “ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?” 

Others, again, say they believe in the decrees 
of God. If they are to be saved, they will be 
saved ; and if they are to perish, they will perish: 
but they will not apply the principle to the affairs 
of this life, as they ought to do if they would be 
consistent. They believe that if corn is to grow, 
it will grow; yet they prepare the soil and sow 
the seed, for they know it will not grow unless it 
be sown. Let such be consistent, and do the 
same with regard to their religion. 
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These are a few out of a great variety of reasons 
continually given, or at least acted upon, in sup- 
port of disobedience to the call of God. 

But the great majority have no answer at all 
to give—they do not want one. They neither 
believe nor disbelieve, nor care at all about 
the matter. When God cries, “Why will ye 
die?” they stop their ears or drown the voice in 
the noise of the world, and pretend not to hear. 
And usually, after repeated practice of the 
heart-hardening process, they succeed very well 
innot hearing. They do tot want to hear; they 
dislike it, and hate to be disturbed. 
have not “inquiring minds” in this direction. 
The motto of their religion, or rather their want 
of it, is literally, “Take no thought for the 
morrow ;” and they faithfully act up to it, take 
their ease, eat, drink, and be merry, enjoy pleasure, 
acquire wealth—or squander it as the case may 
be—and spend life in a thoughtless round of 
brute existence, ignobly passing away as the 
beasts that perish without leaving a footprint 
of good behind them. 


They 


| Such are the ways in which men answer their 
| Master’s expostulation, and for the time get rid of 
His importunity, as if the matter concetned God 
and not themselves; and this on the most im- 
portant of all subjects. Yet not one of them would 
so answer his own mind in any other weighty 
business; but each and all would wonder at the 
absurdity, or idiotcy, of the man who would advise 
them to act in such a manner when any worldly 
advantage was to be acquired. And yet how 
| many, with all their shrewdness and skill, and 
| far-seeing calculation with regard to temporal 
interests, are content to shut their eyes and fold 
| their hands with regard to the main interest which 
| SO immeasurably supersedes and swallows up all 
others, and without a proper attention to which 
they are undone ! 

It is a strange and awful sight—reasoning 
| beings wilfully going down to that death which 
| is the consequence of sin finished, while the way 
| of life stands open, and the Saviour of sinners 

stands in it, and cries to them with wonder and 
| yearning pity—“ Why will ye die?” 








CHOU-KE; OR, THE SWAN’S DEATH-SONG, 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. 

OW, one hot Saturday in August, 
when there was no class, and accord- 
ee. ingly Chou-ke was free to ramble 
ie about as he pleased, something very 
2 remarkable was plainly going on 
among the swans. Although, as his habit was, he 
had expended a cent on a sweet biscuit for them, 
they took no notice of him when he scattered frag- 
ments near the bank; they were all grouped about 
one swan, to whom they seemed to be bidding a 
silent, solemn, farewell. 

“I do believe he is going to die!” exclaimed | 
Chou-ke, excitedly. It really did look like it; for | 






| or he would have a sun-stroke, running thus bare- 
| headed in the sun, However the bird did not look 
| round, so one might fairly hope he was too absorbed 
| in his own reflections to have heard the naen. 
Ah, well, but never was living creature more 
| difficult than this swan to please. How many miles 
| Chou-ke crept after him I should not like to say on 
| his authority, but if they were not numerous, they 
appeared to be so. And they passed so many 
| charming localities—reedy, lonely, silent, the very 
places for him to sing his last song in and die 
comfortably ;—so Chou-ke thought, but the swan 
clearly was not of the same opinion. 

On, on he sailed, never pausing nor hurrying, 





presently he drifted off alone from the little group, | slowly dragging a trail in the sunlit, gleaming waters. 
and sailed away in the direction of the ramparts. | They were so dazzling that they made Chou-‘e’s 
Chou-ke forgot that it was noon, his dinner-hour ; | eyes ache, so did the hot sun-bathed earth, and the 





and that he had been feeling very hungry a minute | 
since; forgot also that he had left his cap within | 
doors, and that the scorching sun was striking | 
fiercely on his poor defenceless littlehead. Only two | 
thoughts were in his mind—to keep the swan in view, | 
and to manage to keep himself out of view—at least | 
80 far as the bird was concerned. whl 

The first was not difficult, for though the swan 
turned neither to right nor left, he swam slowly ; but 
just as they got beyond the town, Chou-ke was thrown 
into a fever by some men, lying on their barge, 
Moored in the shadow of some chestnut-trees, who 
called out to him to take care, like a wise “ maune-ke, 


” 





blue and golden sky, without a cloud in it. 

“ Presently,” thought Chou-ke, ‘‘ the swan’s lovely 
cloud-wings will float there; and no doubt then it 
will grow fresh and cool.” 

The strange thing about it was, that he no longer 
followed the swan willingly; he would have been 


| very glad to turn back, but he could not—it was as 


though an invisible cord drew him on. 

The canal led to Ostend; Chou-ke knew that. 
Often the old clockmaker had shown him the tall 
tower of the Phare, or the light of it, looming like a 
red, angry moon, and told him how it brought 
comfort and warning to the poor folks out at sea. 








240 
And once, he had been to Ostend, and at sight of the 
great foaming, rolling waves, tumbling one over the 
other, bellowing like savage beasts, had cried for 
terror; and never afterwards had forgotten to be 
thankful to the kind earth for lying still and gentle, 
and not rising up in heaving, seething, moaning 
tages, like her passionate sister the sea. Now, was 
it his fancy, or was the lighthouse coming forward 
to meet him ? 

Another strange thing; everything they passed 
took the freak of journeying on with them—little 
white - fronted cabarets, with their sign-boards 
dangling and swinging; ungainly windmills, whose 
long, awkward arms were dreadfully in their way ; 
whole meadows speckled with munching cattle, and 
goodness knows what besides! 

“Tt’s most provoking,” thought Chou-ke; “the 
swan will never die, if they behave in this way.” 

However, the bird took no sort of notice of this 
train of followers, but sailed on straight ahead, 
looking neither to left nor right, until a most 
alarming sound was heard; Chou-ke was almost 
certain, nay, he was positive! It was the groaning 
and muttering of those fierce, wicked waves, always 
hungering to devour the children of the gentle earth. 
And now, the canal began to widen ard spread; the 
banks to lie flat and reedless; the water to be blue 
no longer, but steely, flashing-white, streaked here 
and there with red. And there were balls of red fire 
in the air; and a wind that was scorching hot, beating 
against his head ; and another wind, icy-cold, driving 
level with the ground and freezing his feet. But 
what was worst of all, the swan suddenly wheeled 
round, and fixed two glowing eyes, like red-hot coals, 
on Chou-ke; and the feathers all over him began to 
bristle up, after the fashion of porcupine’s quills. 

“Now,” he said gruffly, and in excellent Flemish, 
“what do you want? what are you following me 
for? Come.” 

Chou-ke, terribly frightened, fell upon his knees. 
“Oh, please don’t be angry, sir,” he said; “indeed, I 
didn’t mean to annoy you; but I did so want to see 
you die.” 

“How dared you think of such a thing?” he said, 
angrily; and to Chou-ke’s dismay, he began to 
approach the bank. 

“Indeed, I am scrry—so sorry. Only grandfather 
said you would sing so beautifully; and then fly away 
on cloud-wings to the heavenly lake.” 

“So I shall!” said the swan, very fiercely. 
Because I don’t choose to gratify mere insolent 
curiosity, do you dare to doubt my doing it?” and 
he began to swell with rage to twice his usual size. 

“Oh dear no, sir,” faltered Chou-ke; “only I 
thought I should so like to hear and see you.” 

That seemed to anger him beyond m®@asure. 

“Just as though you disbelieved your own grand- 








father!” he screeched; “and what his own grand- | 
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father told him! Sucha disbelieving imp is hardly 
fit to live!” 

“Mercy! mercy !” screamed poor Chou-ke, shutting 
his eyes tight, for the infuriated creature was i 
at him, with strong outspread wings, and beak and 
hideous talons, ready to tear him in pieces. 

* * * & * 

Chou-ke remained a long time with his eyes fast 
shut, expecting the horrid shock; when it did not 
come he ventured just to raise one eyelid. 

“Now the good Lord be praised!” exclaimed the 
old clockmaker’s voice ; “the child is reviving.” 

So he was; and lo and behold it was to find him. 
self in his own little cupboard of a bedroom behind 
the workshop, his grandfather kneeling beside him, 
and Herr van Dendruggen, the ductor, feeling his 
pulse. They told him some men had picked him up 
lying insensible upon the canal bank, and that he 
have must had a sunstroke. 

So Chou-ke did not hear the swan’s song after 
all; and what is more, he made no further attempt 
to do so ; it was his opinion that the swans had their 
own reasons for objecting to witnesses ; and like other 
people, sought to cover with mystery what could not 
have gained them credit by other means. 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
74. The name “Luke” or “Lucas” occurs three 
times in the New Testament, and on each occasion 
the third Evangelist is probably the person spoken 
of. Give the instances. 

75. In connection with what event do we read that 
the men of Israel “ forsook their cities and fled: and 
the Philistines came and dwelt therein ?” 

76. Give the only passage in which Adam is called 
“the son of God.” 

77. Once only is it recorded in the Gospels that 
Christ wrote anything.. Give the occasion. 

78. Whence came the brass which Solomon used 
in making the molten sea, the pillars and the vessels 
of brass for the temple which he built ? 

79. Mention the first parable recorded by St. Luke. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 207. 

64, Gen. xlii. 37; xliii. 9. 

65. “A grief of mind unto Isaac and Rebekah” 
(Gen, xxvi. 35). 

66. When Gideon defeated the Midianites, he 
asked his men to give him the earrings of their 
prey (“for they had golden earrings, because they 
were Ishmaelites”) (Judges viii. 24.) 

67. Of both it is said, “ He was full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” See Acts vi. 5; xi. 24. 

68. Jacob blessed the children of Joseph, and laid 
his hands on their heads (Gen. xlviii. 14.) 
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‘Would you like to hear the story of my life?”—p. 245. 
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TRUTH WILL OUT. 
BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER VI and by Easter they had shaped themselves into 
er indications of disturbance and diversity | disagreeable facts. There were by this time two 
of opinion had been floating about Dunkeith | cliques, the one sided with the minister, and the 
Since the very first coming of the new minister, | other, and by far the larger one, stood by Mr. Lawson. 
VOL, VIII. 385 
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Hugh Tempest had not had a fair chance with the 

people. Evan Lawson had been beforehand with 
him, and by some means had won their admiration 
and confidence before the minister had come among 
them. And Evan Lawson knew how to keep up this ; 
interest, and moreover he knew how to keep out the 
minister. In the face of every one he kept up a 
great show of friendliness with him, and in any 
gathering of people his voice was always loudest in | 
his praise; it was only in strictest confidence that 
he would express doubts as to whether so young | 
and peculiar a man was fully capable of the charge | 
of such a congregation as that at Dunkeith. 

The penny readings, which were carried on so 
successfully up the glen, were even loudly spoken 
against ; but Evan Lawson said that it was a thing | 
to bo treated in a charitable way, such readings | 
being at times calculated to do good, and of course 
the minister having such a fine voiee, both for reading | 
and singing, was gratified to show it off, and thereby | 
made himself popular with the rough people up the | 
glen, The only thing which he said he did not like | 
was that he feared such a fair army of volunteer | 
assistants in the shape of the young ladies, who were | 
always ready to play and sing, made this an excuse 
for a great deal of idle frivolity. 

Miss Pamela M‘Laine had left them, saying that , 
the whole affair was but frivolity and a waste of time. | 
And she was right; it was a waste of precious time, | 
as far as her intentions concerning Mr. Tempest | 
went; andin the meantime she confided her opinions | 
on the subject to Mr. Lawson, saying that she felt | 
sure he could so much more ably direct her steps. 

Evan Lawson’s opinions always transpired through | 
Mrs. Bannatyne, and she being the richest and most | 
hospitable lady in the place, her words naturally had | 
more weight than any one else’s; it was also men- 
tioned that Mr. Lawson’s fears about Mr. Tempest 
could not proceed from jealousy or dislike, fer had he 
not been heard at all times to speak most kindly of 
him ? 

Evan Lawsen’s lectures had long since recom- 
menced, and after each there had been a collection 
for the benefit of some charity, and each time the 
minister had been present, ‘arid had listened to the | 
lecture, and had asked many questions relative to | 
the charities for which the subscriptions had been | 
raised, and had questioned Mr. Lawson in a manner | 
which that gentleman had considered highly im- | 
pertinent, And Evan Lawson had afterwards related | 
these conversations to his especial followers, and had | 
represented himself as a martyr in the good cause, | 
and the result was that positive anger was felt 
against the minister, and it was whispered that it | 
all arose from jealousy of a superior talent, but a | 
jealousy that was palpably being carried too far. | 

This was the state of things in Dunkeith when 
Alec M‘Leod came home at Easter for three days’ 
holiday. He had been getting on far better with . 














his business; the spur which he had received from 
Mr. Grant would alone have helped him along over 


_ very uneven ground, but Mr. Grant had also written 


on his behalf, to Mr. Hamilton, chief acting manager 
of the firm, and to oblige Mr. Grant he kept a 


friendly eye on the young man, and then on his 


own account began to take an interest-in him, and 
by Easter he had written a letter to Mr. Grant on 
the subject of Alec M‘Leod, which had been a most 
satisfactory one. 

Alec M‘Leod had become a frequent visitor at the 
Hamiltons’ house in Glasgow, and once, from 
Saturday till Monday, he had been with them at their 
country place at Dunoon; and he was on very good 


, terms with Mrs. Hamilton and her three daughters, 


who were most pleasant people to know, the girls 
being all merry, happy, good-looking girls, par. 
ticularly Edith, the youngest one. 

And Edith Hamilton had probably enjoyed Alec 
M‘Leod’s visits as much as he had done, for it was 
with great glee that she told him when he went 
home for his three days’ holiday, he would find her 
staying with her friend, Miss Pamela M‘Laine, in 
Dunkeith., 

The idea of Mr. Grant’s going to the south of 


| England had been given up, as the risk of moving 


him during the depths of the winter would be too 
great; it was therefore decided to get him off next 
autumn before the cold set in, so that he should not 
be exposed again to the rigours of a Highland winter. 

Alec knew of the letter which had preceded him, 
and he had not been an hour at home before he had 
found his way up to Mr. Grant’s house ; only coming 
heme, as his mother said, to eat. 

But Pearl was waiting for him, and expecting 


| him, and even Mr. Grant was wondering whether 


he would come, for he was anxious to sée whether he 
already looked steadier and older than he had done 
three months before. The letter, too, had greatly 
pleased the old man, showing him that his discern- 
ment had not failed him, when he had calculated on 
the good that there was to work on in Alec M‘Leod’s 
character. 

“Come up and dine with us to-morrow after 
church,” said Mr. Grant; and Alec went home happy 
as a king. 

At home he found Vivien sitting up for him, 
waiting to tell him all the disturbing and exciting 
parish histories, about Mr. Lawson and Mr. Tempest, 
and Alec found his attention continually wandering, 
and generally answered her remarks by, “I think I 
told you that Iwas going to dine at the Grants’ 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Alec, you have told me that about two dozen 
times,” she said at length, and then they went to 
bed. 

And the next day Alec M‘Leod saw Hugh Tempest 
for the first time, and in answer to inquiring looks 
he expressed much admiration of his powers as @ 
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preacher, and then hurrying away, he joined and 
walked home with Pearl. 

And after dinner that day Alec had a strange 
history revealed to him, a history that interested 
him so much that he almost forgot that Pearl was 
waiting for him in the drawing-room, and wondering 
at his non-appearance. 

Mr. Grant was a helpless invalid, spending his 
time lying on a couch that had been made with 
cunning hand to give every possible aid and comfort 
to the sick and helpless; and scarce knowing what 
was the nature of his infirmities, Dunkeith accepted 
the fact that he was a helpless invalid, unable to 
move, and that he would continue to be so until the 
day he died. 

He was wheeled about the rooms on the ground 
floor in his chair, and up to the dinner-table, where 
he ate as best he could, lying back on his cushions; 
and this day when dinner was over, and Pearl had 
left the room, and the couch had been wheeled to 
the fire-side, and Alec sat near him at the table, they 
talked earnestly of many things, when suddenly Mr. 
Grant said, “ Alec, would you like to hear the history 
of my life—how it is Iam not like other men, and 
how it is that it scarcely troubles me to know that I 
shall never feel well again?” 

With eager, ready words Alec showed him how he 
should appreciate this confidence, and after a short | 
pause Mr. Grant began: 

“Tt seems strange to me sometimes when I think | 
how little the people about ma know of the real 
Robert Grant, but there was a time when I was not 
s0 very unlike yourself, Alec M‘Leod; once or twice 
I have smiled to myself as you have spoken in your 
vigorous, impetuous way, for I thought, ‘That is 
just the voice I once spoke in,’ and they always say 
people like those who resemble themselves, and this 
is perhaps the reason why I have been so indulgent 
to you. Once when I was young, and full of high 
hopes, I built up bright dreams for a future which 
never came to pass. I was young and poor when I 
first met Nina Leslie at a picnic on Ben Lomond. 
It was a brilliant autumn morning, and long, long 
ago; but although I forget many things which have 
happened to me, even during the last year or two, | 
there is no one thing that happened that day that 
does not stand clearly before my eyes. And Nina 
and I at first fought shy of one anether, but before | 
an hour had passed, she and I were running down- | 
hill, hand in hand, flying through the short heather 
and bluebells, and steering our way through the 
stones. Can you see this in your mind’s eye, Alec | 
M‘Leod—me, the helpless, shattered invalid, springing | 
down the hill-side hand in hand with a beautiful | 
maiden? and Nina had the most beautiful face that I 
ever saw; through all my later wanderings I have 
never seen so beautiful a woman again. Before the 








end of the pignic we did not leave one another's side ; | 
we had already chosen one another from the world, | 


| this about. 
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and I went home that night determining that come 
what might, I would have that girl for my wife. 
“Our wooing was but a short one, and we plighted 
our troth in the moonlight, but one short week after 
the picnic on Ben Lomond; and then I went to her 


| father, and spoke to him boldly and bravely in spite 


of my poverty. He was under great obligations to 
my father, so he did not like to dismiss me shortly; 
but he did worse, he cheated me and treated me 
treacherously. He said that I was then too poor to 
think of marrying his daughter, but that if I could 
show in a year’s time that I had the wherewith to 
support a wife, he would have no objection to the 
marriage, his only condition in the meantime was 
that I should hold no correspondence whatever with 
Nina. 

“T thought this hard enough to bear, but I went 
off full of hope for the future, working hard with a 
light heart, little recking of the treaehery that was 
spinning its web before me. For he neglected to 
tell Nina of my proposal, and represented me always 
in the worst light before her; and she, poor deceived 
girl, what could she do but believe her own father? 
and the facts seemed to speak plainly for themselves, 
for I never sought her or wrote to her, and the time 
was going on. The great desire of her father’s heart 
was that she should marry a very rich man, and 
unceasingly he persevered in his endeavours to bring 
Before the year had elapsed, a cousin of 
mine died unexpectedly, and I came in for his large 


| fortune, and I went to Mr. Leslie, imagining that 


now all obstacles had been effectually cleared away ; 
Alas! my newly-acquired wealth was not so great as 
that of my rival, and he put me off, saying that, as 
he had mentioned a stated time, he wished to keep 
to it. Disheartened and weary, I gave up business 
and travelled abroad, and spent as I best might the 
remaining months of the year of waiting, and on the 
very day when the time was up I went to Mr. Leslie, 
and then I found that I had travelled in haste for 
nothing, and that my waiting had been in vain, for 
he told me that my darling had been married a 
month before to another man. 

“TI believe that I was almost mad for a time, but 
what profit this? I was too late. After that, I went 


| abroad with my mother, ‘and for three or four years 


we travelled wherever my restless fancy took me, and 
she, poor long-suffering woman, followed me with 
an indescribable, never-failing patience, trying to 


| comfort me, and to bring peace into my barren life. 
| But I could only remember that my darling was 


another man’s wife, and when my mother spoke to 
me of marriage, I laughed at her. 

“ At length we returned home, for my mother was 
getting old, and she pined for her own country and 
old friends. So we returned to Scotland, and then 
it was that an orphan connection of ours, Esyllt 
Grahame, came to live with us, She was a bonnie 
winsome lassie—poor Hsyllt.” 
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Here Robert Grant raised his hand to his brow | 


and paused, and then continued: “This dear 
winsome lassie grew to love me—goodness knows I 


had little enough to do with it; but I knew it, and | 


saw it, and my mother begged me again to think of 
marriage, until I asked myself why it was that it 


was impossible to me; and one day I told Esyllt all | 


my trouble, and she sympathised with me; and I 
asked her whether she could be happy as my wife, 
and she told me that she loved me; and we made 


my mother happy. But, Alec, never marry any one 


who has not your heart’s love—the very best that you 
have to give. 
love, but her image was warm and living in my heart, 
and I, ever dreaming of her, and yet I married that 
bright lassie, who might have won the love of the 
best man in all Scotland, but who was eontented to 
show in her own pretty way the boundless love she 
had for me; and on our marriage trip I read in the 
newspapers of the death of Nina’s husband. And 
then I extended our tour, and rushed wildly away to 
the East, and I believe—I hope and pray—that in 
those few short months my wife was happy. On our 
way home, we travelled slowly through Italy, and 
one evening at an hotel on one of the lakes, when 
Esylit was up-stairs resting in the large public room, 
I saw again my first love—and she—she was as much 
moved as I was. And she was unchanged, more 
beautiful than any other woman to me, and yet what 
could I be to her? I know not what I said, but we 
parted, determining to make the best of our lives, 
and never to meet again. 

“T went up-stairs with a newborn intention to love 
my wife, and you will pity me when I tell you that 
I found her in the balcony of her room; it was just 
over the other balcony, and she had heard every word 
that we had said. From that moment she changed 
and altered day by day; the bright, winsome look 
had fled, and she was no more the playful, happy 
girl. On those few blank, black months I dare not 
look back; she refused to return to Scotland, and 
remained in Italy until Pearl was born, and two days 
afterwards she died, and the last thing that Esyllt 
said was, ‘Do not let Nina have my child, take my 
pearl to mother—mother, not Nina.’ 

“T buried Esyllt in Italy, and christened her child 
Pearl; but my mother had died on the same day, and 
I was left alone with a delicate crying baby, and 
Nina nursed and took care of it; and can you blame 
me, for I could not leave the child to her Italian 
nurses? so I left them together, and returned to 
Scotland, and for eight or nine months I remained 
there, whilst Nina was as a mother to the child, and 
then once more I asked her to be my wife in spite 
of the tribulation which we had passed through ; and 
then followed a happy time, for Nina promised to be 


my wife, but the time passed only too quickly. I sent | 


It was five years since I had seen my | 








the child and her nurses to Dunkeith, where I hag 
prepared a home for Nina, and she and I were 
married in London, where she was staying with some 
friends. And now comes the great tragedy of my 
life, for we had been scarce two hours married, and 
' had just started on our wedding-tour, when there 
was a collision and a frightful accident, many killed 
and wounded and maimed for life; my darling was 
_ killed on the spot, and I reduced to be the help. 
less cripple that I now am. At first they thought 
that I was dead, but when they found that one spark 
' of life was left in me, the physicians worked cease. 
lessly against every apparent hope, and won me back 
to life; and I could not thank them for this, I only 
knew that every feeling, every hope, love, and joy, 
had gone out of my life. They brought me back 
' to Scotland, and placed me on a couch from which 
' I have never risen.” 
| «But Pearl,” said Alec, in a voice which showed 
| how much moved he was—“ you love her?” 
| «Tove her! ay, dearly; who could live daily with 
such a bright, loving creature, and not love her? 
but I know for the first years of her life I took no 
interest in her existence.” 

“You have indeed been sorely tried,” said Alee; 
“how can I tell you how I sympathise with you? I 
cannot imagine how you endured life. Do not think 
me presuming on your confidence, but I wonder who 
you most regret; I cannot but sympathise most with 
your first wife, Pearl’s mother.” 

“Ah, Alec!” and the old man’s eye brightened, 
“years work a great change in one; now that my 
time is short, I find that I draw most pleasure from 
| dwelling on the time when Esyllt and I were in the 
East; if I had not seen Nina again, our lives might 
| have been happy. As time passes, it is Esyllt who 
| draws me back to the past with even a tenderer hand 
| than Nina.” 
| “T am glad that you say that,” said Alec with 
trembling voice; “for I think of her as the one who 
| suffered most, dying in doubt and distress about her 
| child, without one ray of comfort.” And Alec 
| walked across the room, and it was some time before 
| he returned. Then grasping Mr. Grant’s hand, he 

said, “Thank you for this confidence; the use that 
| I shall make of it will be to work and struggle on 
' with renewed vigour, that you may at least feel no 

fear of Pearl’s unhappiness, and this for her mother’s 
| sake as well.” 

And with a strengthened, earnest feeling, Alec left 
the room for the drawing-room, where Pearl was 
waiting and wondering. And Robert Grant said to 
himself, “I have never told this to any one before, 
but I feel drawn to him, I scarce know why; this 
may help to steady his character ; he is a good, honest 
fellow, and he shall have Pearl.” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BODY OF OUR HUMILIATION. 





CHRISTIAN 


FORGIVENESS. 





“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.”"—Matt. vi. 15. 


HRISTIAN, forgive, as thou would’st be for- 
<r given ; 
Leave all thy wrongs to be avenged by 
Heaven : 
So shall thy Saviour’s words thy comfort be, 
“Thy sins, though many, are forgiven thee :” 


Thy sins, once scarlet, whiter now than snow, 


Washed in His blood Who drooped His sinless brow 
That thou, once dead in trespasses, might’st live: 
Much hast thou been forgiven, much forgive ! 


Oh, then forbear, let Love direct thy path, 
Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath; 
Can cherished hate a holy prayer uplift ? 
Mock not God’s altar with a worthless gift.* 
C. Moore. 








THE BODY OF OUR HUMILIATION. 


ron HERE are few subjects on which we, 
\y entertain such vague and faulty | 
@ notions as that of the resurrection | 
ae of the body. We cannot, indeed, 
ma) understand all the truth of this 
mysterious matter, or realise what the resurrection 
body will be; yet a little we can tell, by studying 
what is revealed in Scripture. We can tell at least 
what the resurrevtion body will not be; and by one 
great example we can even approach to a positive 
conception. St. Paul, in Phil. iii. 21, declares that 
the Lord Jesus shall at His coming “ change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto His 
glorious body.” It is possible that this phrase, 
“our vile body,” has jarred upon the ears of some, 
and we must admit that the expression is un- 
fortunate. We should better grasp the apostle’s 
true meaning if we translated the words thus : “ He 
shall transform the body of our humiliation, so 
that it may become like to the body of His glory.” 
For assuredly, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
our bodies are not “vile.” God’s most wonderful 
work in a wonderful world—what God Himself 
hath cleansed and made the temple of His Spirit— 
let no man call that common or unclean. No 
man’s body is vile in itself—never will be, unless 
he make it so by sin and wickedness. The beauty | 
and strength, the symmetry and skill of these 
bodily temples of ours are the greatest glory of | 
God’s creation. Teach a strong man that his body | 
is vile—a common and ignoble thing—and it is all | 
tco likely to become so. Teach this doctrine to mi 
religious man, and he will either become a miserable | 
ascetic, or a sickly, effeminate, ill-tempered fanatic. | 
Let devotees, be they Christian or Hindoo, insult 
and trample on the body in God’s service, as they 
deem it; let the priests of Baal “cut themselves 
with knives after their manner;” but let us cherish 
and bonour the nature Christ hath borne and 
beareth still; let us respect that which is at least 
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the image of the glorified form in which our spirits 
shall reign for evermore. 





The body, then, is far from being by nature 
“vile;” but it is indeed a “body of humiliation.”’ 
A body in which the spiritual nature is too often 
humiliated; a body in which the higher and eternal 
part that speaks to us of God, and with which 
God speaks in turn, is too often cramped as it were 
for space, and driven rudely into the background 
by the eager and worldly part—the animal part, 
that looks only to immediate gain and immediate 
pleasure. 

A “body of our humiliation” truly! for there 
can surely be in this world no more humiliating 
sight than that which greets us on every side. 
The beautiful body that God made fair as marble, 
pure as mountain snow, exhaling the very in- 
breathed spirit of its Creator—to see it become 
the abandoned instrument of vice, exhaling now 
nought but corruption and blasphemy. The strong 
manly frame, that God meant should flourish as 
the tough oak on the hill-side—to behold it 
blasted, broken, shivered, burnt up by dissipation’s 
searing flame! To watch the honest, open face 
grow mean and cowardly; the eye, that should 
command and lift itself to meet God’s gaze, sink, 
guilt-conscious, to the earth, a leer of lust or a 
ghastly flare of exhaustion flickering where once 
God’s Spirit shone serene. To see the shaking of 
the once cunning hand, the palsy of the once busy, 
far-reaching brain—all this is indeed “humiliation” 
alike to the sufferer himself and to all around him. 
For though we fall not thus ourselves, yet is there 
humiliation in the very possibility of such a fate— 
humiliation in that we ever feel so cramped, 80 
incapable of lifting our spirits above what is seen 
and temporal, to the world invisible, eternal, and 
all-splendid. 

Bat this humiliation is not for ever, says the 
apostle; God will make all things new. We ex- 
pect from heaven a Saviour—a Saviour of the body 
—one who shall not destroy the human nature He 
Himself bears, but shall change it: shall change 
* Matt. v. 23, 24, 
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“the body of our humiliation,” till it become like | even find its rotting form clinging to the rootg 
the “body of His glory””—the human body in which | long after its progeny of ripe grain is waving jn 


He became glorious when He conquered death, | the field above. 


and ascended to God’s throne on high. | 


Christ, in the days of His flesh, was clothed in a | 


“body of humiliation,” in which He was tempted, | 
in which He suffered; but it was changed as He | 
ascended—changed, and yet the same—changed, | 
from the terrestrial to the celestial; from a natural | 
to a spiritual body. 

And just such a transformation, we dare believe, | 
will be ours. As we have borne the image of the | 
earthy, so shall we bear the image of the heavenly | 
—the image of the Only-begotten of the Father. 

This is the sublime doctrine, which, if rightly 
grasped, must give dignity and hope Divine to 
every child of man. “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption. of the body:”’ 
not of the soul alone, but of the entire man. 

“But some will say, How are the dead raised 
up, and with what body do they come?” It is 
impossible that even Inspiration should answer 
that question in a way altogether comprehensible 
to human reason; yet we shall find that St. Paul 
leads us to as near a conception of the truth as 
is possible for us with our present finite under- 
standing. 

He tells us first what the resurrection body is 
mot. It is not, he says, literally, carnally, and 
physically the same as our present body. This 
is shown by the analogy he takes from the vege- 
table world. ‘Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die, and thou sowest, 
not that body which shall be,” but mere grain, 
to which, and out of which, God gives a body 
according to His own fixed jaws. Again, the same 
apostle asserts that “flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” Thus, though Scrip- 
ture speaks of the sea giving up her dead, and of 
those in their graves hearing the voice of the Son 
of man and arising, we must remember in what 
sense this is true. 

The grain of wheat contains, indeed, the germ of 
a new life—of a higher, fuller, more abundant life. 





But the seed itself never lives again; you may 


But herein lies the force of the 
apostle’s illustration: that rotting, dying grain 
determines the future of the plant that springs 
from it. From a grain of wheat nothing but wheat 
can spring; it never can produce oats or barley. 
And so man is for ever man: his body may die and 
rot, but from it nothing but a human being can 
spring—no angel, no spirit, no abstract thing, but 
aman, 

The apostle tells us yet another thing about the 
resurrection body. It will be a “spiritual body:” 
there is a spiritual and there is a natural body. 
Our present body is natural, or physical—one in 
which the animal soul holds chief sway; in which 
the desires of the mind, its passions and inclina- 
tions, have absolute rule except in so far as they 
are directed and controlled by the Spirit of God. 

The resurrection body is spiritual (or pneumatic), 
one in which the spirit—the Divine element that 
speaks in conscience and lives by faith—shall have 
fullscope. St. Paul, we perceive, knows nothing of 
“disembodied spirits.” With him the spirit only 
lives and acts through a body: in this world,a 
“body of humiliation”’—a fleshly body, ruled and 
directed by the lower and animal soul; in a better 
world, a glorious body, such as is Christ’s—a 
“spiritual body,” dwelt in and ruled by the higher 
and eternal elements. Thus, the apostle desired, 
looking forward to the dissolution of his earthly 
tabernacle, not that he should be wneclothed, but 
clothed upon with a house from heaven; that is, 
with a spiritual instead of a natural body. And 
now we conclude, having indeed but lightly touched 
on a most profound and mysterious question. Let 
us learn to reverence ourselves and the nature 
God has given us; and, above all, let us adore the 
love and tenderness of Him, who, though He were 
Divine, yet stooped to grasp our nature that He 
might ennoble it, and make us, in it, His brethren; 
who freely lived and died in a body such as ours; 
who now lives and reigns for ever in one such as 
He will bestow on us hereafter “according to the 
mighty working whereby He is able to subdue all 
things unto Himself.” KE. Hoazg, B.A. 








A NATIONAL INDULGENCE AND WHAT IT COSTS. 











Sawe7e)| © any one should dip into the letters of | 
i is Boniface, the great Anglo-Saxon mis- | 
SSH sionary to the Germans in the eighth | 
© i 41 century, he will find that no pleasant | 
a), Nino picture is drawn of the drinking in| 
which our early English forefathers were prone 
to indulge; and if the reader should then turn | 
to the last Blue Book of Judicial Statistics, or | 





the Report of the Select Committee on Habitul 
Drunkards, the revelation of English insobriety 
in the nineteenth century—an interval of eleven 
hundred years—will not be a whit less graphic, 
and, we fear we must add, not in any way less 
disgusting. The worst of the matter, too, is this 
—that the statistics of such drunkenness as is 
taken official notice of by the police, give n0 
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this social plague. Still further, if a complete 
body of statistics of intemperance could be pro- 
cured, we should then be face to face with but one 
phase of the evil which is bound up with our 
national indulgence in intoxicating drinks. Of 
one thing we are certain—that the liquors now in 
common use are much more potent, as agents of 
inebriation, than any which came within the reach 


eer , ! 
adequate or even indicative representation of | 


instead of being voluntarily contributed, would 
form a text on which harangues on “ grind- 


| ing despotism” would be delivered from a thou- 


sand platforms, raising a storm before which no 
Ministry could stand. More than one-half of this 
money—probably sixty per cent.—passes from the 
pockets of the wage-receiving classes, and in their 
case represents, not merely a great diversion of 
resources, but a deplorable loss of household com- 









of those who were divided by a few generations | forts and blessings. Few will be disposed to con- 
from the first Saxon invaders of this soil. No | tend that the working-classes could not do better 
chemistry of strong drink was known to them, | with sixty millions a year, than drink it up in the 
and it was only by enormous quantities of ale and | form of spirits and beer. It may startle some to 
mead they could produce those effects of nervous | hear that the yearly bread bill of the British 
perturbation, which comparatively small amounts | people is about £73,000,000, and the grocery bill 
of our alcoholic compounds are sufficient to excite. (tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa) a little over 
This intemperance, too, was probably more occa- | £40,000,000—making together but a little more 
sional than the sort that meets us now, and there- | than the drink bill of liquor-loving Britons for 
foro less attended by thoso results which are at / the same period. 
war with whatever is manly, honest, lovely, and| The cost of social suffering is next to be taken 
of good report. They were in some respects our | into account. This is partly economical and partly 
inferiors, barely rising above the savage state; | moral. Moncey paid on account of pauperism, crime, 
we are tho heirs of centuries of civilisation, yet | insanity, &c., is money lost, if those evils are pre- 
socially stricken by a blight which mildews many | ventible; and the whole of that portion of them 
of the fairest and richest fruits of our civil and | caused by drinking is clearly of that order. Esti- 
religious life. One indulgence, varying very much | mates have been made which raise to another 
in its degree, but carried in every class to a point | hundred millions the loss of wealth, directly and 
which no charity can veil and no wisdom condone, | indirectly, suffered yearly by the community from 
costs us nationally, and costs us annually, more | the prevalence of drink-caused poverty, vice, crime, 
than the majority of us imagine. But why should | lumacy, &c., including in this the money paid in 
we court ignorance on a topic of somuch moment? | rates, the loss of property and time, and the 
or why affect to make light of that from which the | amount of labour abstracted from the markets 
whole body of society is compelled to suffer? | and workshops of the land. But besides this we 
Ignorance here is not bliss, and knowledge is the | must take count—if count were possible—of 
raw material from which wisdom and virtue may | the pain and anguish endured, the weariness of 
construct the means of amelioration and of healing. | heart, much of it the unavoidable burden of those 
The cost of this indulgence, in money, is not less | who are themselves free from all blame in this 
than one hundred millions perannum. The esti- | matter. Humanity shudders at the thought of 
mates differ from £108,000,000 to £120,000,000; but such needless torture; and our profession of Chris- 
the difficulty of any exact calculation is surpassed | tianity is put to shame at the knowledge that this 
by the difficulty of producing a suitable impression | superfluity of misery is due to one cause over which 
where numbers so vast are involved ; yet it would | we have a control we are so slow to exert. 
take a person twenty-eight days to countasingle| The cost of intelligence and morality is not a 
million, counting at the rate of sixty a minute for | kind of penalty which can be measured or weighed, 
ten hours every day. If we reckon that since | but it is one which every wise citizen must un- 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 1837 only | feignedly lament. Drinking and the neglect of 
seventy millions per annum has been the average | education, both of the drinker and his children, 
expenditure of this country upon strong drinks, | or their training in knowledge of evil worse than 
the total in thirty-five years has been two thou- | the ignorance of idiotcy, is the spectacle which 
sand four hundred and fifty millions of pounds | confronts the philanthropist on every side. The 
sterling, and. the sovereigns thus expended, if} fumes of alcohol seem as fatal to the virtues as 
placed edge to edge (forty-one to a yard), would | mephitic vapours to physical life. The love of 
form a belt of gold 3,400 miles in length; or if | drink is corrosive of the Jove of country, friends, 
placed one upon another (fifteen to an inch) they | home, truth, honour, purity, and even of that 
would form 2,500 columns, each column a mile in love of self-preservation which is said to be 
height ! Every year from a hundred to a hun- | nature’s first and strongest law. What a sacrifice of 
dred and twenty such columns are (substantially) | public and private virtue is in constant process of 
paid as tribute to the drinking-customs of the | offering at the shrine of Bacchus, we can but faintly 
country—a tax, which if imposed by Parliament | imagine. All that we know is, that it is enormous 
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and tremendous, and must go far to prevent that 
elevation of the national character which the com- 
bined influences of education and religion would | total is beyond all mortal power. Two conclusions 


otherwise effect. 











| and that if the annual aggregate eludes all deg. 
| nite calculation, the task of marshalling a general 


It is not agreeable to reflect | respecting it may be arrived at, neither of which 


that while the age teems with labourers who are | ought to be entertained. To conclude that the 
sowing good seed on every side, a power is among | abatement of this evil is impossible because it ig 


us sowing evil seed with a profuseness which 


so ancient, and has planted itself so deeply in pre- 


renders senibe of the better sowing as fruitless as | judice, custom, and appetite, would be unworthy 


though it were left undone. 

The cost of health and life is a form of loss which | 
powerfully appeals to the economist and statesman, 
as well as tothe philanthropist. Disease, especially 


when caused by an agency morally injurious, is a | 
deduction from the national capacity; and when | 


this disease is very extensive, and issues in a 
great excess over the normal mortality, the injury 
is deep and irreparable. But medical evidence 
is unanimous on the point of a multiplication of 
sickness, and its aggravation, by a common in- 
dulgenee in drink, even where intoxication is 
never visible. Not a little of this falls to the lot 
of children through parental neglect, or in mala- 
dies transmitted to a progeny that might have 
been healthy, but never can be more. . And the 
death-rate is seriously affected from this cause. If 
there are no means of proving that a certain 
number of drunkards die yearly—sometimes esti- 
mated, let us hope hastily, at 60,000—it is evident 
enough that a waste of life equal to that number 
of victims is incurred annually from the total 
combination of deadly influences that spring from 
the bottle. Dr. Lankester, the coroner for Central 
Middlesex, raises the estimate yet higher; and 
perhaps nothing can more strikingly illustrate 
the apathy with which the silent and continuous 
agencies of destruction are viewed, than the little 
heed taken of the tens of thousands annually slain 
by drink, compared with the sensation that is 
made by the slaughter of the battle-field, or even 
by an occasional murder, itself frequently the 
outcome of vice or passion fed by the fiery potion. 
If, whenever a life was sacrificed to this indul- 
gence, a report like that of a cannon was heard, 
the ceaseless din of these explosions would arouse 
the public to 2 sense at least of the vastness of the 


| of the race that has gained so many triumphs, and 
unworthy of that faith in God which enables those 
who cherish it to remove mountains. Some abate. 


_ ment has already been effected, and a change of 


| 


habit and usage, largely due to the efforts of once- 
despised temperance advocates, is proof positive 
that the means of reformation have not deserted 
us. That indulgence in drink is voluntary, and 


| depends on causes absolutely within our control, 


is a truth which ought to render us buoyant, and 


| to encourage us to bate neither heart nor hope in 


the contest with this malignant foe. The opposite 
conclusion—that the evil will die out in course of 


| time, become exhausted owing to the general pro- 


gress of society or some change of type in human 


| nature, is a conclusion almost more to be shunned 





loss; and who shall say how many of those who | 


thus perish, at every term of age, and often under 
circumstances of utter wretchedness and hopeless 
gloom, might have survived as the ornaments and 
benefactors of their land P 


It must not be forgotten that the cost of which | 


we have been speaking has been exacted by this 
indulgence year by year, and century by century, 


than the other. False hope may be more perilous 
than despair; and no hope can be more falla- 
cious than that which idly anticipates the certain 
decline of an evil so readily allying itself to our 
nature, and so difficult to be shaken off when once 
its dominion has been established. That special, 
earnest, unflagging opposition to it is required, 
no one who has examined into the subject can 
for an instant doubt. A leading daily journal has 
announced that the case requires a reduction of 
the indulgence by one-half at least; while others 
are prepared and working for its total extirpa 
tion. The arguments for the latter course are 
succinctly presented in an interesting and im- 
structive work,* recently issued, which we can 
confidently recommend to our readers as well 
worthy of their perusal. What we are now most 
anxious to impress upon the reader is the necessity 
for action of such kind as is conscientiously con- 
sidered best; action involving personal influence 
and legislative changes favourable to self-restraint, 
and freedom from the temptations that are often 
strongest when human nature is the weakest. No 
one i$ excusable in attempting nothing, and he 
who attempts his part, honestly and zealously, can 
hardly in the long run fail to do what is wisest 
and best. 


* ‘The Bases of Temperance.” By the Rev. Dawson Burns, 


; M.A. London: Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
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THE THREE HOMES. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
RALPH’S PROMISE TO CHRISTIE. 
V&HEN Ralph awoke next 
» morning it took him a few 
bewildered moments to re- 
member where he was, as 
he looked round the com- 
fortable little room in 
which Walter had placed 
him. But his thoughts and memories 
soon grew more distinct, and with 
that distinctness his troubles recom- 
menced. One after another, like the 
welling of some dark fountain, wave 
after wave, the consciousness of all his 
troubles came over him, and, strange 
to say, the recollection which came upon him 
more painfully than any other was the pledge 
which he had given to return home. 

He.gfound that his shirt, stockings, and hand- 
kerchief had all been washed for him overnight, 
and they were lying ready for him, clean and 
warm, upon a chair by his bedside. He got up 
and dressed, and counting the strokes of a neigh- 








bouring church-clock, found that he had slept till | 


nine in the morning. Walter was waiting break- 
fast for him in the sitting-room, and greeted him 
with cheerful kindness. He made Ralph eat a 
hearty breakfast of cold fowl, and ham and eggs, 
and buttered toast, because he said that he would 
want something to keep him up during the long 
railway-journey home; and then he asked him at 
what time he would start. 

Ralph told him that there was a train, he 
thought, which started at about half-past twelve, 
and which would bring him to Alton after dark, 
yet early in the evening. a 

“Then that’s the one you’d better go by, 
Ralph,” he said; “and here are three sovereigns 
for you, which, I suppose, will be enough to take 
you home.” 


“Oh yes, Mr. Hunt, a great deal more than | 


enough.” 
“Then you must keep the rest for pocket- 


L. HOPE. 


“T hope I shall be one,” said Walter, smiling, 
and shaking hands with him: “Good-bye. Re. 
member!” 

He left the room, and Ralph watched his fine 
manly figure as he passed down the street until he 
was out of sight. ‘Then the boy sat down by the 
fireside to think. 

He was pledged to go home. Yes, but not to 
stay there. And as he conjured up before his 
imagination all that “ going home” meant—as he 
thought of his father’s angry frowns justly 
deserved this time—of the idle curiosity of the 
‘servants and the neighbourhood—of the para. 
| graph in the local paper—of his first appearance 
in church the following Sunday—of the half 
| smile with which people would meet him, and 
|perhaps point to him as the boy, who had run 
| away from home—of all the annoyance and shame 
| which his rash act would bring upon him, he 
|shrank within himself in sensitive repugnance 
at what he would have to face; and since he did 
|not combat this repugnance, as he ought to 
| have done, it grew stronger and stronger in his 
| mind. 
| His sad reverie was broken by the entrance of the 
| servant with the paper which was daily bronght 
for Walter to read. Directly she had left the 
room, Ralph eagerly seized hold of it. The two 
former adveftisements had again been inserted, but 
Ralph’s eye was first arrested by a third, to this 
effect :— 


EAR RALPH, Take theadvice of all true iriends, and return 

to your home. If you are afraid or ashamed to do so, come 

to me at A—— Park, and I will smooth your way for you in 

all respects. Martin once more joins in my entreaty. We 
leave London for A—— to-day.—Your sincere friend, H. A. 





Every word was in accordance with Sir Henry’s 
true kindness of heart, and his offer of help and 
mediation was a powerful inducement to make 
Ralph do his duty. But now once more Ralph 
read his father’s advertisement. It was unhappily 
worded, and grated harshly on his overwrought 
feelings; there was no word in it of affection er 
| forgiveness, and the “come home for shame, and 
| let there be an end of this foolish escapade,” seemed 





























money, or buy something with it as a reminder | to echo that unloving sternness of voice and 
of what I have told you, that obedience is a boy’s | manner which Ralph had never ceased to dread, 
first duty. And now I must bid you good-bye, for | and reminded him of so many visions of past 
I’m going to read with my ‘coach,’ and you will | punishment and severity, that it more than neu- 
have started before Icome back. Good-bye; you will | tralised the “you need fear nothing” with which 
write and let me know how you get on. won’t you?” | the advertisement concluded. 

“T will, indeed,” said Ralph. “ Good-bye, Mr.| “No,” he exclaimed aloud, “I cannot, I cannot 
Hunt. I don’t know how to thank you enough for go home for good just yet. I will go and see 
your kindness to me in my troubles. I feel as ifyou Christie and my mother, and comfort them; butI 
had been a friend for years.” cannot stay. God forgive me but I must wait @ 
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little longer before I- can get over that last 
evening at home.” 

He rose and took his cap, when suddenly it 
occurred to him that under these circumstances he 
bad no right to take the money which Walter had 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


before him, and as the streets of London were 
particularly intolerable to him, he allowed himself 
the indulgence of a ride in an omnibus which 
carried him almost into the country. Then, for 
sixpence, he bought a good stout stick, and trudged 


only given him in the hope that he would finally | on contentedly and stoutly. The exercise kept 


return to his parents. 


He knew the value of | him warm, and by the time it was dark he found 


money now; he knew that without it he would be | himself at a small village, very tired and hungry, 
liable to suffer days and nights of cold, hunger, | but twenty miles on his homeward road. He had 


and misery, which he had already experienced, and 


supper, and slept for a very small sum at the 


which would have nothing picturesque in their grim | little village inn, and, after a plain but hearty 


and painful reality. 


But this was nothing to him | breakfast, was on his way again by the- earliest 


in comparison with doing what he felt would not | light. That day he got over thirty more miles, but 
be strictly honourable, so that, without a moment’s | being overtaken by the darkness while very tired, 


hesitation, he took the money out of his pocket, 
and borrowing a sheet of note-paper from the 
writing-case, he wrote :— 

“Dear Mr. Hount,—I have been thinking over it all the 
morning, and I cannot go home to stay there. I know that is 
what you meant me to do. So I have no right even to borrow 
this money ; and if I did, God knows whether I shall ever have 
itin my power to repay you. Your kindness I can never repay. 
Donot think me ungrateful ; I shall never think of you with- 
out deep gratitude.. Good-bye.—R.D.” 

He folded the three sovereigns in this sheet of 
paper, put it in an envelope, which he directed to 
Walter, and started once more upon his journey. 

Walter was filled with regret when he found this 
note awaiting him on his return, but he fully 
believed that Ralph would keep his pledge of 
going home, for a time at any rate, and therefore 
he thought it umnecessary to take any steps 
towards having him stopped. The advertisements 
did not give any direction, nor had Ralph told 
him where he lived, so that all which he could do 
was to insert another notice in the next day’s 
paper:-— 

A STRANGER who has accidentally met with Ralph D— 
iu London, has reason to hope that he is now on his way 
home.—W. H., Cambridge and Oxford Club, London. 

He received a letter of inquiry two days after- 
wards, in answer to which he wrote to Mr. Douglas 
an account of what had happened. From the 
stiff note of thanks which his narrative elicited 
he learnt that up to that time Ralph had not 
appeared at the Grange, nor for some time did he 
hear of him again. 

But we must take our road with Ralph. The 
thought of walking all the way to Earlsborough in 
the depth of winter was not a consoling one, but 
this he determined to do, and manfully set his face 
southward on one of the great London thorough- 


fares for that purpose. He had not gone far | 


when he joyfully remembered that he still pos- 
sessed the money, amounting to nearly ten shillings, 
which he had received in reward for his singing, 
before Walter took him home; and he hoped that 


and at some distance from any village, he turned 


| into a barn, and fell asleep on some hay. Un- 





this, husbanded as he well knew how to husband | 


itnow, would help him some distance on his long 
walk. He resolutely set his face to what lay 





luckily this barn formed one of the outlying build- 
ings of a Jonely but well-stocked farm, and during 


} the night a couple of low gipsy tramps, who were 


prowling about for hens or geese or whatever they 
could get, stumbled across Ralph as he lay asleep 
in the hay. Ralph, suddenly startled from sleep, 
cried out in alarm, not knowing where he was, or 
what had happened. The vagabonds, no less 
alarmed than himself, ran away as fast as they 
could, cursing and swearing, and making a great 
clatter with their hobnailed shoes. This roused the 
big dog, which was always kept loose in the house 
at night, and the dog aroused the inmates of the 
house. The farmer came down-stairs to go over 
the premises, gun in hand. No sooner had he 
opened the house-door than the dog bounded out, 
flew to the barn, the door of which had been left 
open by the tramps in their escape, and attacked 
poor Ralph with the utmost fury. Luckily, Ralph, 
hearing it coming, had seized a big bit of broken 
wooden railing from the end of a wagon which 
happened to be lying on the floor, and dealt the 
creature one or two such stout blows, that it was 
brought to bay, and contented itself with making 
a savage rush at him now and then, which, as there 
was now a little gleam of moonlight, he was-always 
able to beat off. In a moment or two, the farmer, 
who happened to be a burly Dorset man, himself 
appeared, and calling off the dog, pointed the 


| muzzle of his gun straight at Ralph, and with his 


finger on the trigger, said,— 

“ Now, then, you young warmint, what have you 
been duing? Now just tell me how many there is 
on ye.” 

“There’s no one here but me,” said Ralph; “T 
went to sleep in the barn, and while I was asleep 
two men came, and stumbled over me. I woke and 
cried out, and they ran off. That’s all I know.” 

“A werry likely story,” said the farmer. 
“You've been a-trying to rob my hen-pollers, 
or summat wuss, that’s wot you've bin a-doin’. 
But just come along of me, and I'll give yeow a 
good larruping for your pains.” 
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couldn’t stand it, so don’t try. I admit things 
look a little suspicious against me; but I’m inno- 
cent for all that. 
ing, and then take me before a magistrate; but I 
won’t stand a thrashing.” 

‘*“Woan’t ee?” said another voice, as a carter 
appeared through the door, armed with a cartwhip, 
which he first cracked terrifically, and then sent 
the large, heavy lash curling round Ralph’s body. 

Poor Ralph writhed in agony, but instantly 
hurled at the carter’s breast the bit of wood which 
he held in his hand, and seized upon a spade, which 
stood handy there, to continue his self-defence. The 
missile hit the man on the side, and brought him 
with a great thump to the ground, but happily the 
dura messorum ilia were tough enough to prevent 
him from suffering any further mischief. Mean- 
while, the good-humoured farmer, amazed and de- 
lighted at the boy’s pluck and bearing against such 
fearful odds, and not overpleased at the carter’s 
interferance, said, ‘“ Theer, Jem, ye’re nobbut reetly 
sarra’d; and yeow, lad, if yeow wants to be taken 
afore a magistrate yeow shall be; so come nigh.” 

“Not until you promise not to touch me.” 

“T promise yeow shan’t be touched.” 

Ralph accompanied him quietly into the house, 
and was taken into a large, comfortable kitchen. 
Here the farmer took a candle frem the table and 
surveyed him deliberately from head to foot. 
“Yeow looks honest, too,” was his muttered 
comment, and he then led Ralph into a parlour. 
There was a sofa in the room, and the farmer 
tossed him a great cape to put over him, and told 
him he might lie down and go to sleep. So Ralph, 
though more agitated and frightened than he had 
ever been, and though the blow he had received 
continued to sting him, sank to sleep under more 
comfortable circumstances than he had reason to 
expect. 

Next morning the farmer and his wife came to 
look at him, and were easily convinced by his face 
and manner that the account which he gave of 
himself was true; and that, so far from having had 
any nefarious intention on their poultry-yard, he 
had in fact been the cause of alarming the thieves 
in time. Once persuaded of this, they both 
treated him kindly, and the good, maternal old 
woman not only insisted on his sitting down with 
them to a substantial breakfast, but gave him 
half-a-crown; and very much against his wishes, 
insisted on giving him a good kiss before he 


“That you shan’t do,’ said Ralph, “for I footsore, and almost worn out with fatigue and care 


| 


Lock me, up if you like, till morn- | 





started, to show her admiration of what the farmer | 
called his “‘ ploock” the night before. 

Ralph met with no other special adventure, | 
beyond an occasional difficulty with some vagrant | 
who infested the road; and on the evening of the | 
fifth day after he had left London, he found him- | 
self at dusk—tired, hungry, thirsty, sick at heart, 









—at Alton, six miles from home. Turning into the 
remotest -byeways of the little town, he ventured 
to satisfy his hunger with his last few pence at 
small and dirty provision-shop, where he thought 
there was no chance of his being recognised; and 
then, with a beating heart, he started for his final 
walk to the Grange. 

He entered the grounds by the same wicket. 
gate by which he had left them; and walking 
stealthily along, reached the kitchen-garden. The 
door of it was open, and he knew that at one corner 
of it was an outhouse, where he determined to 
sleep that night. In this outhouse he happily 
found a quantity of matting with which he could 
cover himself up, and go to sleep on the floor. 
But while there was a light to be seen in the 
house he could not goto sleep. In that safe and 
simple part of the country the shutters are rarely 
closed at night, so that he could see the lights in 
the drawing-room, where he knew that his mother 
and Christie would be sitting, and in the library, 
where his father was at work. He _ heard the 
prayer-bell ring, and saw the servants pass along 
the hall. Then he saw the drawing-room light 
disappear, and he knew that his mother and 
Christie would go to bed. He could even see his 
mother’s shadow on the blind of her room, and 
caught a distant glimpse of Christie’s figare, for 
the blind of his window was not drawn. Then he 
saw the little boy come to the window, open it, and 
look out long and wistfully. He shut it again, 
and then Ralph could see his kneeling figure as 
he said his prayers. Ralph’s heart was beating 
fast with passionate yearning; unconscious tears 
streamed down his face; but he dared not stir. 
He saw Christie put out his eaudle; he saw the 
light disappear from his mother’s room. Soon 
the whole house was dark, except the light in 
Mr. Douglas’s study. An unconquerable desire 
to catch sight of his father again, and see how 
he bore the present state of affairs, seized Ralph, 
He crept out of the kitchen-garden to the house; 
and then, keeping on the turf, which ran all round 
it, he crawled noiselessly to the window and 
looked in. Mr. Douglas was sitting at his table 
as usual, and his table was loaded with books. 
Evidently he was going on, quite undisturbed, with 
his usual pursuits. Ralph could distinctly see his 
face. It might be a shade sterner, but it was 
not perceptibly more sorrowful than it used to be. 
It was quite clear that Mr. Douglas had felt very 
little more than a deeply-seated annoyance and 


| vexation at the disappearance of his son, and the 


sensation which it had caused in the neighbour- 
hood. Ralph sighed deeply, and crawled away 
more confirmed than ever in his determination to 
suffer all that he had suffered, and more beside, 
rather than go back to live at home. 
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Just as he was moving away he trod on a dry 
twig which cracked beneath his foot. He saw 


his father give a start, and instantly rise from | 


his chair, with the exclamation, “ What’s that?” 


Ralph had barely time to stand upright, and press 


himself back as close to the wall as possible among 
the thick growth of ivy that clothed the house, 
when his father came to the window and, throw- 
ing up the sash, listened intently. Ralph held his 
breath with fear, and Mr. Douglas, muttering, 
“Pshaw! some cat or other, I suppose,” closed the 
window again, After this Ralph did not dare to 
stir from his hiding-place until he heard his father 
goto bed. Directly he saw the lamp turned out, 
and heard the library-door shut, he moved away, 
and once more took refuge in the outhouse. And 
there could have been few more sorrowful hearts 
than his that night, for, besides all which he had 
gone through, the stings of a conscience which 
was punishing him for preferring his will to his 
sense of duty, caused sharper pain than even those 


bleeding wounds which lacerated the poor boy’s | 
| sleeve of his coat, went into the house, while Ralph, 


affectionate and generous heart. 
It cannot be supposed that his sleep under such | 


| said Ralph. 


} 


| 


“But you mustn’t plump it ont too suddenly, 
Garth, or you might alarm him.” 

“T'll take good care, sir. Isn’t there nothing 
else I can do for you ?” 

“Yes, if you could get me something to eat and 
drink, without letting any one know.” 

“That I can, sir,” said Garth, and soon returned 
with such a store of thick bread and butter as 
fortified Ralph for some time, and he managed 
also to bring him a draught of beer. 

“ And now, good-bye, Garth, and many thanks,” 
“You'd better not stay here, lest any 
one should suspect something.” 

“Good-bye, Master Ralph. Aint you going to 
stay at home now, sir?” 

“ Not now, Garth; but I shall come home again 
some day. Do all you can for poor little Christie, 
will you, when I’m away ?” 

“Td bear anything for him, Master Ralph, he’s 
so good; and I don’t know any one as wouldn't. 
Oh, Master Ralph, he grieves for you sore.” 

The honest fellow, wiping his eyes with the rough 


| by the side walks of the garden, and concealed 


circumstances was very sound, and long before | by the evergreens, made his way to the lake, and 


the cold grey dawn had begun to shudder in the 
east, Ralph was awake. He was on the look-out 
for a boy named Garth, a sort of under-gardener, 
who also assisted in the house and helped to look 
after the stables. He knew that this boy was 
generally to be found in the kitchen-garden early 
in the morning, and it was not long before he saw 


| 


| paddled one of the boats over to the island. It 


| was so early that he ran little chance of being seen, 
| and as the boats were hidden by shrubs from the 
| house-windows, he had no fear that the absence of 
| one of them would be observed. He moored the 


him come in and begin to work. Slipping out of | 
the toolhouse, and making his way behind the lau- | 
| trod on that familiar path! 


restinus bushes, he came near the place where he 
yas working, and called his name. 
about him with a quick movement of surprise; but 
when Ralph called again he recognised his voice in 
astonishment, and said, “ Is it Master Ralph?” 

“Yes,” said Ralph; go into the tool- 
house, I want to talk to you.” 


“please 


Garth looked | 


om, Master Ralph! I’m right glad ‘to see you 


again,” he said,when Ralph came to him; “ but 
Tm main sorry, sir, to see you in thik thir 
dress.” 


“Never mind about that, Garth. 
my own accord, and must get on as best I can. 
But I want you to help me.” 

“Tl do anything for you in the world, Master 
Ralph.” 

“Thank you, Garth—thank you. Well, I want 
you to look out for Christie, when he’s quite alone, 
and tell him that I am here, and want to speak to 
him. I'll get to the island, and he can meet me 
there. Or, if you can’t get to speak to him, give 
him a note from me without anybody seeing you. 
I've got a pencil and the back of an old letter, and 
f'll write a line.” 

“That I will, sir; don’t you fear.” 


T left home of | 


|-wooden verandah which 






boat on the farther side of the island, and made 
his way to the little summer-house, where he and 
Christie had spent so many happy hours. What 
ages seemed to have passed by since he had last 


It was, indeed, alovely spot. The sammer-house 
had been at all times Christie’s favourite resort, 
and his father, who to him was always tender and 
indulgent, had allowed him to have it fitted up as 
he liked best. It was, in fact, a miniature lodge, or 
chalet, of which the main room was furnished 
with a fireplace, bookshelves, tables, and chairs, 
and even a little sofa. This room, having several 
windows, was very light and cheerful, and Christie 
had hung the wall with every pretty and suggestive 
print which he could procure, and every water- 
colour sketch which he, or Ralph, or his mother 
succeeded in making sufficiently attractive to be 
worthy of the honour of a frame. All over the 
ran round it climbed 
every sort of creeper which grew and blossomed 
abundantly in that rich southern air. Flowers of 
ali kinds, not in ordered parterres, but planted 
anywhere among the moss, had been suffered to 
run wild all about the island, and Ckristie always 
transplanted there any rare or beautiful plant 
which he happened to meet with in his lonely 
walks; and as there were numerous evergreens 
as well, the place looked bright and pleasant even 
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in winter, and whenever Christie took a fancy to | was over, you would be really happier without ho 
spend a morning there, he was allowed to light | me.” mé 
the fire, which was always kept ready laid. Ralph | “Ralph !” said Christie, reproachfully. 
was tempted to light it now, but was afraid of the | “At any rate, papa thinks so, Christie; you be 
smoke being seen, so he sat down on the sofa, | know what he said.” 
took one of Christie’s books from the shelf, and | “Ah, Ralph, you needn’t remind me of it; but at 
contentedly, but anxiously, awaited his brother’s | you know he spoke in anger then.” 
arrival, Happily it was a mild and genial winter’s “ He doesn’t often speak to me except in anger, 
morning, so that he suffered less from the cold | Christie; but don’t let us talk of it now. Has he : 
than he had often done during the last few days. | been sorry because I went?” 

The book he had laid held of was ‘‘Sintram and | “No, not sorry exactly—that is, he was bitterly yo 
his Companions ;” but even the entrancing pages | displeased. But I hope it wasn’t wrong of you to ge 
of that wild and singular romance could not arrest | go, Ralph.” I . 
his attention. No wind stirred, no branch quivered | “I don’t know, Christie; I hardly know what is lin 
in the air, without his fancying that some one was | right and what is wrong now, I feel so perplexed = 
approaching; and once or twice when he heard a | sometimes. But don’t let’s talk of it now. The yo 
water-rat plunge into the little lake, his breath | thing is done, and time is precious, for I have only 
came more quickly with the thought that it was | come to bid you good-bye, Christie.” thi 
the first dip of Christie’s oar. He felt too nervous | “What, again!”’ cried Christie, in anguish; th 
to stir from his hiding-place, although there was | “oh! dear Ralph, you surely are not going to leave ss 
but little chance of any other person coming down us again?” = 
that way. The very path down to the lake was Ralph was alarmed at his brother’s intense : 
but a faint track through the grass, worn mainly | emotion. Christie was trembling violextly in ” 
by the footsteps of the solitary little boy. | spite of Ralph’s arm round his shoulder, and his ” 

At last Ralph’s ears, sharpened by keen anxiety, | pale face seemed to assume a yet paler hue. It ish 
heard in the far distance, beyond the water,a light |} was in vain that Ralph stroked his -hair, and ‘t 
but hasty step; then the plashing of the paddles, ; soothed him with gentle words, and took him on sa 
and the sound of the shallop’s keel on the pebbles | his knee as he had often done in old days of Ms 
of the landing-place. He longed to start up and childish trouble—it was in vain; Christie sobbed 
meet his brother, but he felt spell-bound with | hysterically and refused to be comforted. ” 
emotion, and he could feel the violent palpitation At last Ralph, speaking to him very seriously, i 
of his own heart. At last his name was whispered in | implored him to control himself. “ Christie,” he ps 
an agitated voice, the door was opened, and, with | said, “listen tome. You will ruin me, if you do . 
a suppressed cry, half of delight, half «f agony, ' not command your feelings. I came to bid you : 
Christie flew to him, and with a burst of sobbing | good-bye, and to get you to bid good-bye to mother ~ 
flung his arms around his neck. | for me. But it is not for long. I promise you m 

Ralph pressed him to his heart, and for a long | faithfully—and you know I never yet broke my ™ 
time both of them were too much moved to speak. | word—I promise you most faithfully to come ‘ 
But when Ralph looked at his brother, he was | back home, whatever happens, within a year, very s 
shocked beyond expression. It was Christie, in- | likely even within a few months. Everything will 2 
deed, but how altered from the Christie of a few | be better then. Perhaps my father may begin to a 
days before! There was the same fair hair, the | wish me back again; perhaps he will have for- mi 
same sweet face and gentle eyes; but the round | gotten his anger. But whatever happens, dearest be 
cheeks looked sunken and haggard now, and even | Christie, I will come back, for your sake and a 
the slight colour which they ever wore, seemed to | mother’s. I came to tell you this. I walked here ho 
have faded out like the last flush of sunset from | —all the way from London, Christie !—solely that tin 
some white cloud. Nor was Christie less pained | you might bear up for my sake and be happier, 
at the change which hardship and hunger and | and rely on my absence being only for a short time. 
exposure had caused in Ralph, or at the general | It will be much the best for us all; and if I can 
alteration in his appearance, caused by his sorrow- | but get you and mother to think so, I shall be as 
ful face, rough dress, and matted hair. Ralph | happy as a lark, Christie. Doesn’t this comfort 
was the first to break the melancholy silence. | you?” 

“Oh, Christie !” he said, “ how ill you look.” | “It must perforce, Ralph.” 

“Do I, Ralph? I have been so miserable, so | “And you will bear up and be happy for my sake, | 
utterly miserable, since you went away; and so has who love you better than myself?” | 
mother, too. It was cruel of you, Ralph; I didn’t | “TI will bear up, Ralph; I cannot promise to be 
think you would have left us.” | happy.” ‘ 

“T shouldn’t have left you, Christie, if I hadn’t | “Christie, if I thought my going would make “ 


thought that, when the first sorrow for my going | you ill, as you are looking now, I would stay, 
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however miserable it made me, and it would make 
me more miserable than I can say.” 

“Oh, Ralph! I wouldn’t have you miserable 
because of me.’ 

“Then, Christie, you must be a man, and must 
console mother, and keep up her spirits, will you?” 

“J will try, Ralph.” 

“You promise ?” 

“T promise.” 

“Then I am happy, Christie; and now I will tell 
you what I want you to do. First, I want you to 
get me from our bedroom a bundle of the things 


I shall want most—a brush and comb and clean | 


linen of all kinds, and a change of clothes—and 
something to eat which I can carry with me. Can 
you manage that, and then come back to me ?” 

“Very easily, Ralph. They know at the house 
that I was going to the island, and I often carry 
things there. Let me light the fire for you, Ralph, 
as we always used to do when we read here of a 
winter morning. I shall be back very soon.” 

In about twenty minutes he returned with a 
small but well-stocked carpet-bag, which he often 


used when he meant to spend some hours on the | 


island, so that his carrying it did not excite in 
ay one @ moment’s suspicion. Indeed, they were | 


but too glad to see the poor child resume in any | 


way his ordinary amusements, which, since | 
Ralph’s departure, had all been laid aside, while it | 
seemed as if he could do nothing but sit and mope. | 


Happily for the safety of his secret, Mrs. Douglas | 
was in her own room, which she was not well | 


enough to leave that day, otherwise she could not 
have failed to observe that already his step was 
more elastic and his eye more full of light. 


When he came back, they sat down for a long | 


tak about many things, in the course of which 
Ralph told him that he meant to take a voyage to 
sea, and then to come back and accept any duties 
which his father might impose upon him. He 
thought that by that time many changes might 
have taken place, and that perkaps his father 
might learn to miss him and pity him. 
begged Christie not to tell his mother of his visit 


until the evening of the next day, by which time he | 


hoped to be safe from all pursuit; but at the same 


time he gave him many a fond message of hope, | 


He | 
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/and comfort, and affection, which he hoped would 
/enable her to lay aside her present sorrow, and to 
| look hopefully for his return. 

Then came the bitter moment of farewell 
Ralph prepared Christie for it as gently and 
| lovingly as it could be done. Holding him by the 
| hand, he bowed his head, and offered up from the 
| of his heart a humble® prayer to God that He 
| would for Christ’s sake bless them both and keep 
| them, and bless their parents, and make their 
home once more a happy home. He prayed that 
God would bless him in his absence from those 
whom he ioved, and grant him to return under 
happier circumstances; or, if not, he prayed that, 
through whatever paths of trial God might be 
pleased to lead them, He would make and keep 
them His children unto their lives’ end. 

And an old poet might have said that half his 
prayer was heard and half was scattered by the 
breezes in the heaven; but no true prayers are lost 
or scattered. Allof them rise like incense through 
the golden censer of the Great High Priest, and 
often they are heard most truly when most they 
seem to have been frustrated and mocked. 

And when his prayer was over he said, “ Now, 
| Christie, I have only one more easy thing to ask.” 

Christie could only press his hand in token that 
| Ralph could ask him nothing which he would refuse. 

“Tt is that you and mother would always think 
of me, and pray for me, at nine o’clock every night. 
At the same moment I will think of and pray for 
you. Our thoughts will meet, even if we are our- 
selves far from each other, and it will comfort us.” 

Christie turned away his head to hide the fast- 
streaming, yet quiet tears which he could not 
restrain. Once more Ralph pressed him to his 
heart, kissed his pale cheek, wrung his hand hard, 
jand left him. Christie, sitting there motionless, 
caught the faint musical plash of his oars at the 
back ef the island, and heard him reach the shore. 
He could not resist trying to obtain ene more 
glimpse of him. He rowed his own boat across 
in the same direction, and saw Ralph taking a 
lonely path which led towards the sea. Ralph 
looked back and saw him; waved his cap over his 
head, in token of farewell, and then passed out of 
sight. (To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL VISIT. 
JINTRY days, cold and foggy, are closing: 
in round the little hospital again, but 
}' they are bringing to dear little Willy 
what the sweet air of spring and the 
glorious summer sunshine failed to bring 
him ; for with the decline of the year, wonderful to 







ty,strength—at least comparatively speaking—seems | 


STORIES. 


coming back again to the little fellow. He began 
to mend some time ago, months now; and he may, 
please God, go on improving. His little face has 
lost the yellowish pallor, which was so sad to see 
upon such a wee face; his voice is stronger, and we 
may dlmost hope to see Willy get well again, even 
after these long years of suffering and weariness. 
How proud and thankful the hospital will be of such 
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a wonderful cure. We may fancy Willy’s strength 
is to grow daily with the walls of the new building, 
which are beginning to look very imposing, getting 
higher and higher, shutting everybody in though, in 
the old houses, and gradually shutting out the 
remembrances of the old days, when lilies, and lilac, 
and mulberry-leaves for our silkworms, grew under 
the heaps of bricks, under the scaffolds, and the busy 
feet of the busy workmen. 


| “what is the matter? 






| a little girl was found very sulky when the Royal 


party had gone. “Why, Polly,” said the nurse 
You don’t say you am 


| naughty on such a day as this, when the Queen hag 


' looks like a lady. 
Of course Willy is “ the | 


oldest inhabitant,’ and can tell glorious tales of the | 
| pictures of the Queen all the morning, and waited to 

Very, very much the stonelaying of the first new | 
wing was looked forward to by all connected with the | 
Children’s Hospital; by those most of all whose lives 
for at least the last twenty years have been bound | 
up, as-it were, in the hope of the coming of such a | 
| are very quaint indeed. A few weeks ago (in Sep. 


time “ when I first come.” 


time, and whose time and work and prayers have been 
given so freely that such an end might be obtained. 
And the great day came at last. It was a wonderful 
day—a day to be remembered indeed by all who 


| 
} 


were old enough to understand in’ ever so small a | 
| derful to the little boy; probably he had never seen 
| the inside of a well-furnished room before, and he 


degree the iniportance of the ceremony. The whole 
neighbourhood was wildly astir, and every nurse and 
servant, and certainly every patient who was well 
enough to care at all, got quite crazy with excite- 
ment, And no wonder. Such a Prince and such a 
Princess are not seen every day or every year in our 
neighbourhood, and they were welcomed with the love 
of those they so kindly and graciously came to serve. 

Possibilities, what might be said or done by the 
Royal visitors, were freely discussed by the children, 
whose ideas were rather vague as a rule as to whom 
or what they might expect to see. Fortunately it 
was a very fine warm day—almost too warm for 
busy people in fact. 
all dressed in smart new dresses, caps, and aprons, 
as neat and smiling as possible, were provided with 


been to see you too!” After some cross shakes and 
twists of the shoulders, the young lady explained 
herself—“ I don’t like that sort of Queen ; she only 
I’ve seen better queens than that; 
she hadn’t even a crown on, only a bonnet.” The 
child had been hugging one of the advertisement 


see the exact counterpart, sceptre and star complete, 

It is some time since I saw dear little Willy, but 
I often write to him and hear from him. He gets 
one of the ladies to write me his own versions of 
hospital news and doings, and some of the sentences 


tember) Willy was invited out to tea by some young 
ladies who frequently visit the wards, and who, by 
their great kindness to the children, are particular 
favourites with them. The novel change was won 


enjoyed everything greatly, and perhaps far more 
afterwards than at the time. 

I am sure Willy’s little friends will be pleased 
indeed to hear that the little man is so much better, 
Perhaps during their holidays he might get a little 
visitor or two. He will be delighted to see any little 
girl or boy, and show them how well he can push 


| himself about in his little carriage up and down the 


The nurses and servants, | 


seats in full view of the great event of the day— | 


viz., the laying of the stone by the dear Princess 
of Wales, the ladies in the meantime doing the work 
in the wards, where just then there were several 
very serious cases. 

When the ceremony was over, the Prince and 


ward. A kind lady has lent a most beautiful musical- 
box to the hospital and the enjoyment it gives is 
very great. (To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS 
80. Are there any reasons for supposing that Luke 
was one of the two disciples that journeyed to 
Emmaus with our Lord? 
81. When David numbered the people of Israel 


| he took not the number of those from twenty years 


' old and under.” 


Princess, with many other great and noble ladies | 


and gentlemen, went up to see the wards; which 
were of course made to look as nice as the poor old 
yooms could possibly be, but to Willy’s great grief the 
first floor was all that the Princess could visit. It 
was such a hot, tiring day, and there were so many 
people, and Willy was quite as sorry for the fatigue 


to the kind lady, whose Royal husband had been ill 
so long, and who had nursed him herself moreover— | 


and Willy highly appreciates and approves of ladies’ 


nursing—as for himself, and as he told me after- 


wards, “The Princess didn’t forget the boys, for she 


sent some lovely fruit specially for them the next | 


day.” 
On a previous occasion, some years ago, when 
Her Gracious Majesty visited the little hospital, 





Why? 
82. Quote a verse in which the condition of 

Jerusalem in affliction, as to her gates, bars, king, 

princes, prophets, and the law, is described. 

83. One of the prophets setting forth Sodom as 
warning, classes the iniquity for which it was over 
thrown under six heads. Name them. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 224. 

69. 1 Sam. xvii. 46, 51. 

70. Matt. xvi. 27. “Then shall He reward every 
man according to his works.” Compare Prov 
xxiv. 12. 

71. Numb. iii. 12, 13. 

72. “Ye are the children of the Lord your God” 
(Deut. xiv. 1). 

73. That of the hail (Exod. ix. 18—20). 
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“In a day-dream sweet "—p. 


—-— 


THE DAY-DREAM. 


HERE the sun was shining, Till in golden brightness 
Through the greenwood inaze, Every leaf and spray 
And the branches twining Flashed in trembling lightness 
Glittered in the rays ; On that fresh spring day— 
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i. 

Where the stream ran singing, 
As in deep delight, 

Through the rushes swinging 
To the water’s flight ; 

Till that song delicious 
Whispered to the reeds, 

All its wordless wishes 
As it seaward speeds— 


III. 

There, amid the splendour 

Of that lustrous morn, 
Lost in visions tender, 

Leaning ’gainst the thorn, 
While the lapping water 

Tries to kiss her feet, 
Stands the old squire’s daughter 

In a day-dream sweet. 


IV. 

Dreaming in the glory 

Decking wood and stream 
Of that world-old story, 

Young hearts’ sweetest dream. 
Lulled by sounds Elysian 

Of that river’s song, 
Sees she in a vision 

Young life flow along. 





Vv. 
Till that flood of sunlight, 
Warm from heaven above, 
Tells her of that one light— 
Heaven-sent light of Love; 
Till the murmuring water, 
As the rushes move, 
Tell the old squire’s daughter, 
“ Bright’s the stream of love.” 


vi. 

Oh ! tell her, light of heaven, 

Tell her, stream and wood, 
Love to man is given 

To make him great and good ; 
That Love’s mysterious power 

Gives verdure to the spring, 
In beauty clothes the flower, 

And bids the glad birds sing. 


vir. 

That Love is but the glowing 

Of celestial Lieut! 
But the stream that’s flowing 

From CREATIVE Miaur ; 
That all in life we cherish 

Shall fade like light at even, 
But Love, when earth shall perish, 

Will find his home in heaven. 

JoHN Francis WALLER, 








HOURS WITH 


THE PRIME MINISTER—PIETY IN HIGH PLACES. 
| ume OR many years the affairs of Babylon 
38) were managed by Daniel, and its 
4, revenues faithfully husbanded for the 
king. At his request his three friends, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
had been raised to positions of honour and in- 
fluence under him, and were doubtless frequently 
in communion with him. Their elevation was due 
not less to his piety than his patriotism. He and 
his friends would often meet together, and talk of 
their home, their country, their religion, and their 
God. Companionship in piety and prayer, as 
truly as in evil, is a mighty power. 

Daniel was long a courtier in the grandest 
palace, and a minister and friend of the mightiest 
monarch in the world. Babylon was a city of 
merchants (Ezek. xvii. 4). Its manufactures had 
found their way to Palestine as early as the days 
of Joshua, for Achan brought wrath on Israel by 
stealing the Babylonish garment from the spoils 
of the city of Ai, contrary to the express prohibi- 
tion of God (Josh. vii. 21). “The Euphrates 





connected Babylon downwards with India, and 
above even with Armenia, and the line of Tyrian 
commerce, and through Tyre with Greece.” 


Ne- 








DANIEL,—IV. 


buchadnezzar had himself, at a vast expense, 
brought his metropolis into connection with the 
Persian Gulf by a gigantic navigable canal, so 
that Babylon exulted, as Isaiah ‘ells us, in the 
ships (Isa. xliii. 14). “I have examined,” says Sir 
H. Rawlinson, “the bricks in situ, belonging 
perhaps to a hundred different towns and cities in 
the neighbourhood of Baghdad, and I never found 
any other legend than that of Nebuchadnezzar, 
son of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon ” (Comment 
on the Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, pp. 
76, 77). During the progress of some of these 
great works Daniel was chief minister of state. 
A stranger and foreigner set over the heads of 
native nobles who had been at court all their lives, 
must have become more or less the object of their 
dislike. In such a court, and surrounded by 


many who egrudged his elevation and who would , 


rejoice at his overthrow, he had a very difficult 
post to fill. But the lofty station which he occu- 
pied was not of his own seeking: it was of God's 
arrangement, and God was on his side. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the extra 
ordinary trial to which his three friends, Shadrach, 
Meschach, and Abednego, were subjected, in the 
matter of the worship of the image which Nebu- 
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chadnezzar set up (Dan. iii.), there is no mention 
of Daniel himself. How did he escape the penalty | 
of refusing to worship that huge image set up in | 
the plain of Dura, while his companions, for their | 
refusal, were cast into the burning fiery furnace ? | 
A wondrous deliverance was, indeed, wrought for | 
them, and they came out of the furnace without 
having even the smell of fire on them. If Daniel 
was there how did he escape? or why did he not 
interpose to save his friends? ‘To do so was most 
probably beyond his power; and from his high 
position, second only to royalty itself, it would 
have been too great a daring for his foes to | 
attempt his overthrow. But there is no evidence 
that Daniel was at this time in Babylon; he may 
have been absent on business of state which 
required his presence in another part of the 
empire. At all events, if he was in Babylon, we 
may be quite sure that he would act no cowardly 
part. We may judge, from what we have already | 
seen of his character, that he would neither com- | 
promise his conscience nor deny his religion. | 
Doubtless, he had the fullest confidence that his | 
friends, in refusing to do homage to the image 
which the king had set up, would be perfectly safe | 
under the protection of that God whom they | 
served, and that He would appear for them, as He | 
eventually did, in a signal and glorious manner | 
(Dan. iii. 25). | 

Another trial of Daniel’s principle was now at | 
hand, in connection with a second momentous | 
dream which Nebuchadnezzar dreamed. This | 
time he did not forget the dream; but it greatly | 
troubled him, as the former one had done (Dan. iv. 
He dreamt that he saw a tree in the | 
midst of the earth and of great height, strong, and | 
atill growing. Its leaves were fair, and its fruit 
abundant. The beasts of the field found shade 
under it, and the birds of the air dwelt among its 
branches. In the vision, the king further saw a 
watcher, or holy one, who ordered the tree to be 
cut down, with its leaves and branches, but its 
roots to be left in the earth with a band of iron | 
and brass round the stump. Then suddenly the | 
dream seemed to pass from the vision of a tree | 
to that of a man, whose portion was to be with 
the beasts of the earth, with his heart changed 
from a man’s to a beast’s, over whom, in this | 
degraded condition, seven times were to pass. 
Such was the substance of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, and it fearfully disturbed and perplexed 
him. What could it mean? 

It had been predicted by Ezekiel, who was 
himself a captive in the province of Babylon, that 
Hophra, the last of the Pharaohs of Egypt, should 
fall by the power of the King of Babylon (Ezek. 
xxix. 18—20). This dream of the tree is very 
similar to the language of Hzekiel (xxxi. 3—9) 
in making this prediction—a prediction which 


| faith for the philosophy and superstition of the 


Nebuchadnezzar himself had shortly before ful- 
filled against Egypt. The Assyrian power had 
fallen, and the last of the Pharaohs had fallen, 


| and there was no more a prince of the land of 


Egypt, so that Nebuchadnezzar’s dream could not 
relate to them. To whom, then, could it refer? 


| Who was the potentate likened to a tree which 


was to be cut down? The thought greatly dis- 
turbed the King of Babylon. The term“watcher,” 
—the holy one from heavyen—was probably con- 
nected in his mind with the system of philo- 
sophy and superstition prevalent in the East; and 
the appearance of one of those supposed mes- 


| sengers of Ormuzd calling with a loud voice for 


the cutting down of the tree, would make the 
vision more terrible. In great agitation Nebu- 


| chadnezzar summoned his wise men together— 


magicians, astrologers, Chaldeans, and soothsayers 


| —that they might interpret his dream. In this 


case he recollected the dream and narrated it; but 


| they could not explain it. Again they were baffled, 


or, perhaps, not so much baffled as afraid to ex- 


| press what they thought might be its meaning, 


since the words of the watcher had really made the 


| general interpretation easy. “ At the last” (Dan. 


iv. 8) Daniel appeared on the scene. Although he 


| was principal and chief of the college of the wise 


men of Babylon, he did not put himself forward 
on this occasion any more than he had done pre- 
viousiy, when he was young and unknown. He 
did not wish to be counted with the Babylonian 
magicians. His principles were very different 
from theirs, and he could bide his time. Moreover, 
he was a foreigner and exile, and though for years 
he had occupied a very lofty position, he would not 
assume anything on account of the rank to which 
he had been raised. As the servant of the Most 
High God, he did not doubt what would be the 
issue of the king’s appeal to his wise men; and he 
knew that the triumph of the Divine power and 
wisdom, through him, would appear manifestly 
greater after all the magicians had failed to inter- 
pret the dream. 

Incidentally, too, there comes out here an 
evidence of Daniel’s religious consistency. During 


| all the years of his connection with the court his 


holy character had been steadfastly maintained. 
The king recognised this and acknowledged it. 


| “I know,” said he, “that the spirit of the holy, 


gods is in thee.” Nebuchadnezzar felt that in 
this respect he was very different from the other 
courtiers and wise men around the throne. The 
opinion was just and true, but the language was 
the language of a pagan. Amid all the luxury of 
a palace, and all the splendour and temptation of 
the Babylonian court, Daniel had continued faithful 
to the God of his fathers. If he had yielded to the 
manners of the place and abandoned his religious 
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Chaldeans, “the Spirit of God woul pan with- 
drawn and left him to his folly. Then consistent 
devotion to Jehovah would not have been marked 
and acknowledged by Nebuchadnezzar. Happy that 
man who, after years of contact with the world, 
has the holiness of his character recognised and 
acknowledged by his fellow-men, who admire his 
consistency, even when they do not profess his 
principles. Happy that man who in old age can 
say with St. Paul, “I have fought a good fight, I 
have kept the faith.” 

When the king had told his dream, Daniel seems 
at once to have understood its import. For a 
short time he was astonished, “his thoughts 
troubled him” (Dan. iv. 19), and he enhaaiane | 
a profound silence. It was a dream of awful 
meaning, and in thinking of it, Daniel’s loyalty to 
Nebuchadnezzar appeared. Though a heathen 
monarch, he had been Daniel’s patron and friend, 
and had shown him great kindness; and the 
Hebrew prime minister could not contemplate 
what he was taught by God to be the interpre- 
tation of that dream, without a feeling of horror 
or dismay. He was manifestly overcome with dis- 
tress at the thought of the terrible calamity which 
was to descend on the king. Nebuchadnezzar, 
probably fancying that Daniel hesitated from fear 
to unfold the meaning of the dream, encouraged 
him to speak. ‘“ Let not the interpretation trouble 
thee,” he said. We can almost hear the accents 
of tenderness and pity, as well as see the painful 
emotions marked in Daniel’s countenance, as he 


replied, “The dream be to them that hate thee, | 


and the interpretation thereof to thine enemies.” 
His personal regard for the monarch was such as 
to make him wish that the things foreboded by 
the dream might be averted from the King of 
Babylon, and befall his foes. 

But, as the servant of the Most High God, he 
must tell what had been shown him. His fidelity 
could not give place to fear; his duty to God and also | 
to man required that he should neither prevaricate 
nor modify the message which he had to deliver, 
He could not prophesy “ smooth things,” 


please his royal patron, so he told him the meaning | 


of his dream. “It is thou, O king.” Nebuchad- 


e ® 1 
nezzar was the mighty tree to be cut down; he | 


was the person to be driven from the abodes of 
men, to make his dwelling with the beasts of the | 
earth ; and for a period of seven times, or years— 
though it is not certain that by the word time is 
meant a year—he was to eat grass like oxen, 
“This,” said Daniel, “is the decree of the Most | 
High ;” and the design of it was that Nebuchad- 


nezzar, then in the height of his pomp and pride, 


might come to “know that the Most High ruleth 
in ‘the kingdom of men” (Dan. iv. 25). It was a, 


terrible doom to be pronounced on a man, although | 
the affliction was not tc last for life. 


The bain 





even to | 





THE QUIVE! 


taught inter icin cai of restoration—of a time 
when the awful visitation should end, and Nebu. 
chadnezzar should be brought back to his throne, 
with some clearer and juster knowledge of the 
Almighty Ruler over all. 

It is important to mark the pious faithfulness 
of Daniel. He acted the part of a true friend to 
the King of Babylon. Having given him the 
interpretation of his dream, he addressed him in 
words of earnest counsel and faithful warning. 
He specially desired him to place himself within 
| the direct scope of the Divine mercy: “0 king, 
let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, and break 
| off thy sins by righteousness, and thine iniquities 
| by showing mercy to the poor; if it may be a 
lengthening of thy tranquillity” (Dan. iv. 27), 
Only think of a Jewish exile speaking thus to 
the mifhtiest monarch of the world; but he did 
it for the good and safety of the king. Daniel 
was but the mouthpiece of God. MHe claimed 
| nothing for himself, either in the interpretation of 
| the dream or the earnest counsel which he gave. 
| Were Nebuchadnezzar now to turn to God, as his 
ancestor in Nineveh had done many years before, 
|under the preaching of Jonah, the threatened 
calamity might be averted. On Him, as the 
Almighty King and Ruler, Daniel sought to fix 
the thoughts of Nebuchadnezzar. To Him the 
| King of Babylon was accountable, and before Him 
safety lay in repentance and righteousness. This 
earthly monarch was proud and haughty; he had 
been a wicked oppressor. Amidst the splendours 
of his dominion the poor had felt the crushing 
| cruelty of his sceptre. Jehovah, who hates oppres- 
‘sion and espouses the cause of the poor, had 
' marked his course, and was now about to vindicate 
His claim to homage and obedience as the King 
of kings. The impression made on Nebuchad- 
nezzar by his courtier and friend was neither deep 
nor lasting. He did not break off his sins, and 
all that had been predicted in the dream befell 
him. 

“ Allthis came upon the King Nebuchadnezzar” 
(Dan. iv. 28); and it came soon. He was one of 
|the greatest and most illustrious monarchs that 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| the world had ever seen, but he knew his great- 
ness, and was proud of it. He forgot the Power 
by whom kings reign, and gave not God the glory: 
, Month after month passed away, and there was no 
| | repentance— no breaking off of his sins. One day, 
| about a year after Daniel’s faithful warning to him, 
as he ‘‘walked in the palace of the kingdom of 
| Babylon,” and viewed the splendours around him, 
| most of which were of his own design and creation, 
he exclaimed in a burst of self-complacency and 
pride, “Is not this great Babylon, that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty?” 
(Daa. iv. 30.) While these words were still on his 
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lips, expressing the pride of his heart, a voice fell of all His works. But there is no evidence that he 
from heaven, and sounded forth the terrible doom, | abandoned the worship of the gods of Babylon. 
“The kingdom is departed from thee. And they | His “belief in a supreme God in no way interfered 





shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field: and they shall 
make thee to eat grass as oxen, and seven times 
shall pass over thee, until thou know that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoever He will.” That very hour the 
doom was fulfilled: the very hour in which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had thought himself almost a god he 
became a maniac, and went forth from his palace 
to live as a beast of the field. No doubt he 
was constantly watched, and his safety cared for 
during the period of his insanity, while Evil Mero- 
dach assumed the regency in his father’s stead. 
In one of the inscriptions found amid the ruins 


| with the acknowledgment of inferior gods.” The 


| admonitions and instructions of Daniel had an 
| influence in leading him to a certain knowledge 


|and confession of the God of Israel, but when he 


| knew God he “ glorified Him not as God.” Here 


| the sacred volume closes its record of the history 
| of one of the mightiest and most famous monarchs 
'of the ancient world. It leaves him an idolator 
| still. 

| How full of important instruction is this narra- 
I tive. It impressively teaches the utter insuf- 
| ficiency of all earthly greatness, as a portion or stay 
for the soul of man. The wealth, grandeur, and 


| beauty of Babylon, so much of which was due to 


of Babylon an interval is mentioned as a sort of | the energy of Nebuchadnezzar himself, only in- 


gap in his reign, in which he did none of his great 
works, and attended to no religious observances. 
Berosus, the historian already alluded to, an edu- 
cated priest of Babylon who wrote the history of 
his country in Greek 260 years before Christ, is 
adduced by Josephus as referring to a remarkable 
sickness which overtook Nebuchadnezzar, and thus 
confirming the sacred narrative. 

Objection has been taken by some critics to 
this account of the affliction which befell Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as a thing highly improbable. But 
instances of madness have not been uncommon, 
in which the sufferer retains his consciousness in 
other respects, but “imagines himself to be changed 
into some animal, and acts up to a certain point in 


'toxicated him with vanity, so that he became 
|insane. Such an issue as this, marking the in- 
' fluence of ambition, and of the world’s possession 
on the soul, has not been infrequent among men. 
Have we not heard of the man who has eagerly, 
‘devoted himself to money-making and amassed 
millions, afterwards losing his mental balance and 
| spending the last years of his life in utter misery. 
|—a maniac, haunted with the idea of being a 
'pauper? Wealth and greatness cannot satisfy 
the soul. God alone is the true portion for 
| man. 

| We have here also the evil and danger of neg- 
lecting warning and despising admonition. If 
the King of Babylon had acted on the counsels of 











conformity with that persuasion.” | Daniel, his faithful friend, how very different might 
“ At the end of the days ”—the close of the time | have been the latter part of his life from what 1t 
desicnated—Nebuchadnezzar recovered his reason, | actually was. But he rejected holy and earnest 
and he himself relates the facts in a proclamation | admonition, and darkness fell upon him. So there 
published on his recovery (Dan. iv. 34). He states | ever must be righteous retribution for neglected 
that his lords and counsellors returned to him, | opportunity and despised warning. 
and that he was again established in his kingdom.| ‘The mere intellectual knowledge of the su- 
Had it not been so, he could not have recorded | premacy of God and of the universality of His 
the works which were completed during the re- | dominion, does not necessarily draw the heart nor 
mainder of his reign. We find on what is called | bow the stubborn will of man. There are multi. 
the Standard Inscription that he resumed his | tudes who, like Nebuchadnezzar, know God, and 
great works after a time of suspension, and added yet glorify Him not as God (Rom. i. 21). The 
fresh wonders to his former marvellous construc- | knowledge increases the responsibility; but if the 
tions. j light is not followed, it only augments the con- 
The reflections of the King of Babylon on his demnation. “If ye know these things, happy are 
restoration were good and just. He lifted his eyes ye if ye do them” (John xiii. 17)—memorable 
and his heart in praise to the living God, acknow- words of the great Teacher Himself. What reader 
ledging His universal dominion and supremacy— would not have been Daniel the exile, rather than 
the justice of all His ways, the sincerity and truth Nebuchadnezzar the king ? 
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ti H, John! dear John, if you go on like this | 
} you will break my heart.” 

“Really, Maggie, you have assumed | | 
quite an injured tone with me lately, | 
whereas it is I who have the best right | 
to do that.” 

** John !” 

“It is very well to say ‘John’ in that | 
reproachful manner, but the fact is, Maggie, you | 
are a perfect little icicle. Because your father is | 
sickly, and mopes about when you are not with him, | | 
you sacrifice me entirely. Although we have been | 
engaged all this while, I never get an evening with | 


you oftener than once a week, and then the greater 


part of the time we are in church. You know that | 
you will never come anywhere I want to take you; 
and yet if I take any one else with me, you begin | 
to talk about my breaking your heart.” 

“You know you are perfectly welcome to come | 
and spend your evenings here, if sana only would, 
and it would be so pleasant for me.’ 

“Pleasant for you, but just think what a pro- 
fitable amusement for me, to sit twiddling my | 
thumbs while you work and your father doses in his | 
arm-chair. No, Maggie, that style of thing doesn’ t | 
suit me. I am afraid I have a natural taste for | 
pleasure and excitement and all that sort of thing, | 
and if you would consent to come with me some- 
times, I should then be quite content to dawdle 
away my other evenings at your side.” 

“TI cannot promise you that, much as I want to 
please you. It would be wicked of me to leave poor 
papa in his critical state. And you know, John 
dear, I think that all this pleasure-seeking is unpro- 
fitable and bad, To indulge in it, you ought to have 
chosen a rich wife, for I am convinced that your 
meuns will never permit it when we are married. 
If you cannot overcome the desire for it now, you 
will not be able to then, and 

“Really, Maggie, you are assuming the wifely 
prerogative of lecturing rather prematurely, I think,” 
broke in John, impatiently. 

“Hasn’t our long engagement given me the 
right? You know I am so in the habit of looking on 
myself as your wife, that I had almost overlooked 
the fact of my present individuality.” 

“No, it hasn’t. I don’t like lecturing, and so you | 
had better leave that out of your wifely duties.” 

“Tam afraid, John, you don’t like many of my 
ways.” 

“True, Maggie, I don’t, 
them.” 

“Perhaps you could find a wife who would suit 
you better than I shall.” 





I wish you’d alter 


“Do you mean that, Maggie?” John asked | 
This | 


hastily, his ill-temper vanishing in a moment. 
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was such a new tack for Maggie to take that he was 
startled. 

Maggie had not meant a word of, it but she saw 
the effect it had on him, and, woman-like, she de- 
termined to make the most of it, so she said very 


| sadly, “ Yes, John, I do mean it; I sometimes feel a 
| great fear for our future happiness.” 


“You do, Maggie! I never dreamt that we could 
be anything but happy when we were married, but I 
have sometimes thought you might do a little more 
as I wish.” 

“And Ithe same. You might spend your even- 
ings with me, but you won’t. You can’t care for me 
very much. Is it likely we shall be very happy?” 

“TI never heard you talk like this before, Maggie. 


|Is it possible that you have begun to think you 


would be happier without me? 
Maggie dear.” 
But Maggie did not answer. 


Tell me that, 


She was determined 


| to exert her power to its full extent. 


“Won’t you answer me? I must infer then that 
you do think so. I am afraid I have been very 
| selfish, but I will never be so any more. My un- 
kindness shall never trouble you again. Good 
night, Maggie dear,” and John was gone, leaving 
Maggie staring blankly down the street after his 
retreating figure. 

** Poor John, I oughtn’t to have let him go like 
that,’ she thought. “He will worry himself so about 
that hasty speech of mine. I'll try and run round 
to-morrow evening to see him, It’s no use, I can’t 
wait till next Sunday.” 

Maggie found her father waiting impatiently for 
her return, “ Where is John?” he asked, when he 
saw her alone, and she replied, “He couldn’t come 
in to-night, so bade me good-bye at the gate.” 

The next evening, when Maggie had shaken up 
her father’s cushions and made him quite com- 
fortable, she slipped on her things and ran off to 
have a little talk with John. She was thinking very 
tenderly of him while she stood waiting at the door. 
“Is Mr. Malcolm home yet?” she asked when it was 
opened. 

“Mr. Malcolm!” replied the woman; “ why, he’s 
left here. He packed up all his clothes early this 
morning and went off quite sudden.” 

“When will he be back?” gasped Maggie. 

“Not at all,” replied the woman, ‘“ He paid mea 
month’s rent in place of notice, and told me I was 
welcome to any bits o’ things he’d left behind him. 
He said he was going travelling, and he might go 
abroad.” 

Maggie thanked the woman for her information 
| as well as she could, and turned away to go home. 
At first she was completely stupefied, but by degrees 
she began to think over all he had said on the 
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previous night. The meaning of his farewell words 
was now only too apparent. ‘‘ He said his unkind- 
ness should never trouble me again, yet how unkind 
he is now. How could he leave mo so readily? he 
must have been glad to do so, or surely he would 
have sought some explanation. He has never loved 
me, and never been worthy of my love.” 

With this belief Maggie sought to bear up 
against her trouble. She would sit hour after hour 
by her father’s side, with her face but little changed, 
and her fingers working away as rapidly as of yore, 
but in her heart was one continual moaning. She | 
tried to drive it away by repeating to herself, over 
and over again, “ He never loved me, he was not 
worthy of me;” but it would not be stilled. She 
watched for him early and late, but he never came, 
and gradually hope died out, and her heart became 
still with the stillness of despair. 

At last a letter came, quite six months after he 
had left her. How her heart throbbed when she saw 
the well-known handwriting. She kissed it and 
cried over it before she could get the courage to 
break the seal, but at last it was opened and read. 
It was dated from Brussels, and ran thus :— 

“Dear Maco1e,—I have been very miserable during the last 
few months, and have long since regretted the hastiness with 
which I left you. It is impossible for me to return to England 
at present, and my coming at all depends upon yourself. 
When you have well considered your answer, let me have it 
without delay. Always the same. “ Joun.” 

Poor Maggie cried a long time over the letter, 
tears of bitter disappointment. ‘‘Could he ever have 
cared for me to have sent me such a letter as 
that?” she asked herself. ‘No word of love, not 
a thought of my misery, no pity forme; he would 
never have written, only that it worried him to miss 
me, Oh! John—John, is it possible that you could 
have written that horrible letter? What a different 
one I would have sent you.” 

Ah, Maggie, you could not guess the fervent love 
with which that letter was written, nor know how 
hard it was to keep back the burning words that 
were longing to speed away to you, in the fear that | 
they might wring from you the compassion that, 
could never take the place of love. You did not | 
dream of the complete trust that fancied the least 
concession would be sufficient if that love really | 
existed. 

So the letter was torn up and consigned to the | 
fire. Maggie watched it burn and sighed to herself, | 
“He was never worthy of me, I will forget him.” 
Then she went back to her father and tried to live | 
in the present; but all the cheerfulness had died out 
of her face, and she had grown haggard and old- | 
looking. She had no chance of diverting her mind | 
from its grief, for her father’s rapidly failing health | 
almost prevented her from leaving his side. | 

Before long another letter came. Maggie turned 


_it over and over, debating with herself whether she | 


should open it. ‘Such another as that last one’ 
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would nearly kill me,” she said to herself; “I will 
not read it,” and she tossed it into the fire. The 
next moment she was trying to rescue it, but in 
vain ; she only saved a scrap containing a few words 
eut of which she could make little or no meaning. 
She tried to assure herself that this last letter could 
not possibly make any difference to her, and fell to 
repeating the old formula, ‘“‘He was not worthy of 
me.’ The bitter trial she had gone through ‘had 
taught her many valuable heart-lessons, but it had 
not brought with it humility. 

John Malcolm waited day after day, and week 
after week for the missive that never came. The 
second letter he had sent Maggie had been a very 
different one from the first, and when it remained 
unanswered mail after mail, he was compelled to 
come to the conclusion that she had ceased to care 
for him, and never wished to see him again. He 
strove, as in duty bound, to forget her, but that was 
impossible. Time, however, softened the blow, and 
found him at thirty-five a comfortably-to-do and not 
altogether unhappy man; still unmarried, for he 
had never sought to fill up the vacant place in: his 


| heart that the old love had left. He never ceased 


to think tenderly of Maggie; and at last he de- 
termined to come over to England and seek her out, 
and at any rate to ask her forgiveness for many 
selfishnesses and hasty words that had risen up in 
judgment against him since he had lost her, and 
which he doubted not had been the means of 
estranging her love from him. 

And now I know that I ought to make a very 
happy meeting, general explanations, and a wedding; 
but, alas! now rarely do these happy meetings take 
place in life. In nine cases out of ten the ill-temper 
of a few minutes, the bitterly repented of pride that 
could not stoop to take the initiative towards recon- 


| ciliation, has cast its shadow over a lifetime, and 


only been atoned for by years of the bitterest suffering. 
In this case both had sinned, and both bore the life- 
long punishment. 

John came to England, but he never discovered 
Maggie. He found that her father had been dead 
many years, and that she had been left im absolute 
want. He traced her life up till within the last five 
years, and found that she was at that time unmarried. 
“If I had only come back five years ago!” he sighed. 
“My poor little Maggie, where are you hidden with 
your poverty? Would God I might find you, and 


| carry you away from it, my poor lost love.” 


Vain regrets and vainer wishes. Life isnot a tale 
that its details can be twisted about at man’s 
pleasure. Its acts can never be recalled, nor their 
fruition stayed. This was the lesson John was 
learning, and Maggie too. She had grown into a 
middle-aged, careworn-looking woman, struggling 
hard with the world for the miserable pittance it 
yielded her, living on in the bitter-sweet memories 
of past years, and cherishing in the present a 
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bundle of yellow tear-stained letters, a lock of hair, 
and a few broken trinkets. For the future, who 
knows what may be in store? A meeting at last. 
If not in this world, in the next. 





lare united. In body separate, in spirit one—a 
union that no earthly rites can strengthen or break 
For all such divided lives we can only pray, “ God 


In this faith they | hasten the meeting.” 
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then through patches of | 
wood, and finally across a | 
wide waste common to 
the seaside, where was 
situated a little haven) 
called Port Lias. There were very few | 






the houses of fishermen and sailors. 
But Ralph chose this place to go to, 
because he knew that it was regularly 
visited by various coasting schooners, 
and also because he thought that he was more 
likely to escape notice there than at any of the 
neighbouring towns on the coast. 

There were several vessels in the harbour, and 
he went to one of them ard offered to work his 
passage to any port for which it might be bound. 
The old sea-captain, however, had no room for 
another hand on board, and rather disconcerted 
Ralph by bluntly saying, “Go back home, boy. I 
see that you’ve run away to sea, just as I did 
when I was a lad; and you'll rue it, perhaps ali 
your life long, as I’ve done.” 

“Tm going home again,” 
good time.” 

“So I thought, too,” said the captain; and with 
that laconic reply he left him. 

But one of the sailors who had overheard the 
conversation told Ralph that there was a small 
barque which was going to sail the next morning 
early, and he thought that there might be a vacant 
berth on board of her. Ralph immediately went 
to her, and found that, being short of hands, the 
captain was very ‘glad to take him as_ ship-boy 
for the voyage to Liverpool. He engaged to be 


said Ralph, “all in 


aboard the next morning, and then thought how | 
| as he was with the Grange, for he had spent many 


he could while away the intervening time. 

He sat on the shore, delighted to look out on 
the sea, which from childhood had filled him with 
an almost indescribable delight. It was a glorious 


red sunset, and the waves, although it was winter, 
were so calm under the influence of that still, 
mild day, that they lay like a smooth sheet of 
silver, softening with its reflected splendour the 


houses there, and those were chiefly | 
| be the night of the private theatricals at Allerby 


T. L. HOPE. 


|crimson glare of heaven. His thoughts soon 


LORD GLENULLIN AT THE | reverted to his family, and he thought that as he 


j mi ight now be absent for so long a time, he would 


ALPH’S path led him first | return and once more spend the night in the 
through cultivated fields | neighbourhood of his home. 


4 


There would be a 
| melancholy pleasure in watching, though him. 
| self unseen, the windows where those who loved 
him lay sleeping; and the outhouse was the best 
| Place he knew of in which to spend the night 
in safety. He at once set off so as to reach 
the Grange before the darkness fell, and, as he 
walked, suddenly remembered that this was to 


Park. 

A very slight détour would take him there, and 
as it would be quite dark before he could arrive, 
he thought he might venture there with safety, 
and, unsuspected, catch a last glimpse of Martin 
and Glenullin. Even in his own heavy cares he 
had never forgotten Glenullin’s troubles; nor, 
indeed, was it very likely that he could have done 
so in any case, for all his own recent destiny had 
been affected and coloured by his relations to the 
young lord. Since, however, Glenullin had not 
told him of the forgery, and the terrible results 
which it threatened, Ralph supposed that he 
would long ere this having taken the step of lay- 
ing all his escapades before his father, and, as a 
matter of course, would have been forgiven. Still, 
he thought that he would like to catch a farewell 
glimpse of him and Martin, and also, if possible, of 


| the festivities themselves, in which he and Christie 


had so eagerly expected to have shared. 
A quick walk brought him to the Park. He 











found no difficulty in securing an entrance into the 
grounds by a private door which was frequently 
left open. The sky was now overshadowed by 
thick clouds, which threatened snow, and there 
was nothing to guide his footsteps but a few ' 
straggling rays of starlight; but he was nearly as 
familiar with every path and corner of the Park 


a happy day there with the young Allerbys and 
with other friends. It was easy for him, therefore, 
to find his way unchallenged to the garden, and 
through the garden to the house. 

The private theatricals were over, for by the , 
time he arrived it was half-past eight o’clock, and 
they had begun early for the amusement of a good 
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After the | 


many children who had been invited. 
acting there was to be a fancy-dress ball, and the | 
various guests, in their quaint and tasteful cos- | 
tumes, were beginning to throng into the great | 
drawing-room. ‘The number who had _ been) 
invited was so great that not only had the glass 
doors which opened upon the garden been thrown | 
wide open, but the curtains were also drawn back, | 
so that Ralph, standing in the deep. shadows of | 
the evergreens, had an unexpectedly perfect view of 
all that was going on. 

It was a lovely, glittering, fluctuating scene. 
The room was crowded with young and beautiful 
figures, and every one seemed heartily to be 
enjoying the gaiety. He could see the fair young 
faces, hear the merry peals of laughter, and every 
now and then he could even catch the words they 








spoke to each other as they went gliding by in 
the various dances. Eager to see his friends he | 


watched all the more youthful groups, and it was | 









round his neck; the hilt and scabbard of hig 
sword—a presentation sword, whick a sultan had 
given to his grandfather—were of silver, richly 
chased, and studded with rubies and sapphires; 
even the ouch that fastened the white ostri¢h 
plume which overshadowed his purple velvet cap 
and rested softly on his hair, was sparkling with 
large and valuable brilliants. Ralph had never 
seen a lovelier sight than the whole room pre. 
sented, but in the whole room there was neither 
face nor dress that attracted half as much notice 
as Glenullin’s. He, for his part, seemed to be per. 
fectly conscious of, and thoroughly to enjoy, the 
admiration excited by his appearance as he went 
flaming and glimmering under the lamplights, 
with the fairest partners whom he could find, 
and to whom he always talked with the most 
easy and charming grace. Ralph heard his merry 
laugh ring out time after time so loud as to be 
easily distinguishable even amid the sound of 


not always easy to recognise the dancers in their} the music and the general murmur of the room: 


disguise. 
first he reached the window, and the whole room 
was rustling in mazy but beautiful confusion. Now 
a dashing young Zouave whirled a silver-winged 
Peri past him, so near that he could have touched 
her floating dress; they were followed by a 
Matador, who was flirting with Queen Elizabeth ; 
by Mephistopheles and a Butterfly ; by a Trappist 
Monk, who, regardless of his vows, was chattering 
in a most incongruous manner with a Sea Nymph ; 
by Winter, who, more appropriately, was dancing 
with Night; by Zadkiel and the Lady of the Lake; 
by Garibaldi and La Marquise de Pompadour; by 
Cupid and that dark-eyed lady, young Gulnare ;— 
but in none of these radiant couples did Ralph 
recognise either of his friends. At last he saw 
them — Martin, resplendent in the costume of 
a young Knight Templar, with a white robe 
embroidered with the red cross floating over a 
mimic suit of golden armour, was dancing with 
the Saxon Rowena, and his happy face looked 
brighter than ever. But he, and every one else 
in the room, was eclipsed by the gorgeous figure 
of Lord Glenullin, whose singularly handsome 
features were set off by a dress of unusual splen- 
éour. He appeared as the young Master of 
Seyton, in “The Abbot;” and his father, in 
whose character was a vein of ostentation, and 
who was himself present, had taken care that the 
young Viscount should appear in a dress suitable 
to’ his rank and expectations. The old armoury 
and wardrobe of the Castle had furnished him 
with ample materials, and on this occasion he 
wore some of the family jewels. His very shoes 
were adorned with diamond buckles; his dress 
was of velvet, broidered with old point lace; a light 
mantle of rich purple velvet fell gracefully over 





his shoulders; a large chain of massive gold hung 





A dance happened to be going on when; Poor Ralph! he could not but help remember. 


ing that but for Glenuillin he, too, might have 
been enjoying the novelty and amusement of 
that very party—might perhaps have found him- 
self a welcomed guest and a general favourite in 
the midst of that beautiful and sparkling crowd: 
—and now——! 

After he had been looking on for an hour or 
more at this bright scene, he heard a stealthy 
footstep approaching from the opposite side of the 
window, and saw a man take up his position where 
he, too, could command a full view of the room, 
As the room was lighted up with an immense 
number of lamps and candelabra filled with wax 
tapers, a broad flood of light poured from it into 
the garden. The part beyond this line of illu- 
mination was flung into deeper shadow, and con- 
sequently the new-comer, whoever he was, did not 
notice that he was not alone. Ralph, supposing 
that it was merely one of the servants who had 
come, out of curiosity, to look on, at first took 
little notice of him; but it was not long before the 
man bent forward, so that the light fell full on his 
face fora moment, and then Ralph at once recog- 
nised Clark, Lord Glenullin’s valet. Remembering 
how this man’s name had been mixed up with the 


young lord’s confession of his past troubles and 


delinquencies, Ralph began to watch his proceed- 
ings with some suspicion and uneasiness, the more 
so as he could observe that the valet’s eyes, fixed 
like those of the snake upon its victim, were 
intently following every turn and motion of his 
young master through the mazes of the dance, and 
that he was apparently interested in nothing else. 
And Ralph, also keeping a close watch, could 
soon see that Glenullin was ill at ease. He suc- 
ceeded, indeed, in forcing an air of gaiety, and every 
now and then appeared to be in the wildest spirits, 
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but a weary and half-frightened look seemed at 
times to pass like a cloud over his face, and, after his 
loudest laugh, his features would suddenly assume 
acareworn and dejected aspect. Between one of the 
dances the young Viscount, heated with his exer- 
tions, sas down close to the window, half-hidden 
from observation by the folds of the curtain. 
Ralph could have touched him by stretchmg out 
his hand, and he could then see more plainly than 
ever that something was wrong with him, and, 
moreover, he heard him try in vain to suppress a 
troubled sigh. When each dance was over, the 
dancers adjourned into the large conservatory to 
promenade, or to sit still and get cool, or to refresh 
themselves with negus and champagne, so that the 
yoom was very nearly deserted. Apparently, Clark 
seized this opportunity, for he said, in a low, pene- 
trating tone, “‘ My lord !” 

Glenullin started like a guilty thing, and, as he 
quickly raised his head, an expression of great 
alarm was visible on his features. But instantly 
afterwards he looked about him, affected not to 
have heard, and rose from his seat. But his tor- 
mentor did not intend to let him escape, and said 
in a much louder and more threatening voice, “My 
lord, I say, you’d better come and speak to me, 
—much better.” 

Stamping his foot with impatience, and glancing 
round to see if any one had heard, Lord Glenullin 
paused, and then seizing a moment when he was 
unobserved, he stepped out into the garden, and 
stood hidden by the darkness, like the two spec- 
tators. 

“Tt’s no good trying to get off, my lord,’ Ralph 
heard Clark say. 

“Come away from the window then, bother 
you,” muttered Lord Glenullin, angrily—moving 
ashe spoke into one of the garden walks which 
was shaded by trees and shrubs. 

Fearing that something treacherous was intended 
by the servant, whose bad character was legible on 
his face to any discerning eye, Ralph noiselessly 
drew nearer to them, guided partly by the low 
sound of voices and partly by the gleam and 
flash, even in that dim light, of the rich jewels 
which Glenullin wore. The man was speaking in 
a cold, cruel, determined tone, and Ralph heard 
the words: “Well, my lord, if you don’t get me 
that other hundred pounds to-morrow, I go straight 
with the other cheque to Lord Donnerill.” 

“T can’t get it you, and there’s an end of it,” 
was the sullen reply. 

“Then you know what.” 

“T know that you are a cursed and detestable 
scoundrel.” 

A low and intensely scornful laugh was the 
reply, and then the man added, “ Anyhow, I’m no 
forger, so you needn’t talk, my young gentleman; 
for all you’re so fine in diamonds and velvet, I 








wouldn’t change with you. Perhaps you'll be in 
Norfolk Island before long. Shall you like it,eh?” 

The boy ground his teeth in shame and anger, 
and turned away still farther and deeper into the 
shade. Clark did not follow him, but said very 
clearly and firmly, “Remember, my lord, the money 
to-morrow, or it must all come out;” and then with 
a low chuckle, glided off into the darkness round 
the house. 

Glenullin paced up and down the path in violent 
agitation. Ralph, whose eyes were now accus- 
tomed to the obscurity, could observe his clenched 
hands and unsteady gait, and he could hear the 
choking sobs which broke forth in spite of all his 
efforts to suppress them. He was touched with 
pity, the more so because it was clear, from what 
he had unwittingly overheard, that Glenullin had 
fallen far more deeply and more irremediably than 
he ever expected, and that he was wholly at the 
mercy of a wretch as unscrupulous as he was: base. 
As Glenullin’s agitation seemed to be increasing 
every moment, Ralph thought that it would be a 
kindness, even for a time, to divert his attention, 
and therefore he made a noise with his foot, and 
when he saw Glenullin start, he called his name in 
a quiet whisper, and came up to him. 

“Who’s there?”,asked Glenullin, in a tone of 
alarm, as he drew back. 

“T—Ralph Douglas.” 

“What, Ralph, you?” said Glenullin, in astonish- 
ment, at once shaking his hand with an eager 
grasp. ‘“ But how came you here ?” 

“You won’t betray me?” 

“T?” said Glenullin. “Ralph, how can you ask 
me such a question ?” 

“Well, I’m going to sea to-morrow morning, 
and as I’d nothing to do to-night, I thought I’d 
come into the Park, and catch a glimpse of the 
fancy ball, and see you and Martin without you 
seeing me.” 

“Did you—did you overhear anything just now, 
Ralph?” 

“T couldn’t help overhearing a few words. I 
didn’t want to listen, but when I saw Clark call you, 
I was afraid he meant some mischief, so I followed.” 

“ Oh, Ralph !—so you know all.” 

“ He seems to have got a hold upon you some- 
how.” 

“He has indeed, Ralph. Oh, Ralph! I forged 
my father’s name on a cheque, and he knows it. 
He knows he can disgrace a noble house, and 
wants to make money out of me. Oh! what shall 
I do? what shall I do?” He hung his head, and 
could hardly get the words out for sobs. 

“T’m very, very sorry for you, Glenullin.” 

“Oh, Ralph! do help me. Tell me what to do.” 

“ Confess it to your father at once, and trust to 
him to shield you.” 

“Never! I would rather die. I shall never 
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forget his look when he found that I had told him | have done, and telling him that I have run away 
alie. But this is much worse; this would kill | from home; no doubt he and my father will fing 


him, and, at any rate, he would not forgive me as | some way to hush up this disgrace, and, perhaps, 
long as I live for having disgraced for ever the | when a long time is over, I may venture to look ( 
name of Donnerill.” them in the face again. Oh, Ralph, let me come 
“Then tell Sir Henry Allerby.” with you!” ( 
“That would be the same thing as telling my “Of course, I shall get all the blame,” gaiq 
father. Ralph!” he exclaimed, with sudden eager- | Ralph, despairingly ; “ and I’ve got to that state of ( 
ness, “take me with you.” mind now that I hardly know what’s right and 


“What! to sea? Why, Glenullin, do you know | what’s wrong. But although I’ve done my best 
what that means? It means to live in a vessel | to dissuade you from following my bad example, 
without a single comfort; to sleep in a dirty ham- | I can’t prevent your coming if you choose to do it, 
mock in the same black fo’castle as half-a-dozen | Oh, Glenullin! if you knew all I’ve gone through 
swearing sailors; to swab dirty, slippery decks; to | since I left home, I think you’d bear anything 
eat the coarsest food, very often without plate or | rather than run away.” 
fork; to reef sails in a storm at imminent danger | “Yes, Ralph, anything but shame—that I can't 
of life, and to be at the mercy of some skipper who, | bear. Ralph, I would rather die than stay. Will | 
just as likely as not, may be an ignorant and ! you let me come with you ?” | 
drunken brute, and who would lash you as soon | Ralph murmured something, which Glenullin | 
as look at you. J don’t mind all this—anyhow, I | chose to interpret into a reluctant assent. 
can bear it; but you——” | “Oh, then, wait for me here, Ralph,” said Glen- 

Ralph could not help laughing a little bitterly | ullin. ‘It’s a good time to escape, for they're 
at the very notion. | going in to supper. They’ll be a little surprised 

“T could bear all this and more, far better than | to miss me, but I told Martin early in the evening 
what I shall have to bear if I am here two days | that I hdd a headache, and he will think T’ve gone 
hence, Ralph.” home. I'll leave all this dress and the jewels (they 

“But you can’t come with me, Glenullin, you | were my mother’s) in Martin’s bedroom, where I 
really can’t. In the first place, you don’t know | dressed. We're all to be photographed in our 
what it would lead to; and, in the second, every | fancy costumes at the Park to morrow, so he'll 
one would say that I had enticed you away, | think I left them there for that purpose. I'll be 
and that’s more than I could answer for. I’ve more | back very quickly, but I shall have to watch my 
than enough to bear on my own account already.” | opportunity, and above all to escape that—that 

“Well, Ralph, you may take pity on me or not, | villain,” he muttered between his teeth. 
as you like; but goI will. I swear to you that| Ralph waited, and his thoughts, as he sat down 
whether I come with you or not, I will run away | on a garden-seat in that cold, still night, were 
from home this very night. My father has gone | darker than ever. Here was a new care, a new 
back home already, and I told him that Martin | burden, a new difficulty laid upon him. Was he 
would very likely ask me to sleep here, as the | never to have rest? And a voice, sad and low, 
party won’t break up till so late, and that if he | seemed to whisper in the darkness, “The way of 
did I should accept the invitation, so they won’t | transgressors is hard.” 
expect me at the Castle till after lunch to-morrow, | In twenty minutes Glenullin reappeared in his 
and as, of course, they'll think here that I’ve gone | ordinary dress. He had slipped out of the house 
home, I shall have a long start ; and I swear to you | through the window of a room on the ground floor 
that I will run away from home to-night.” which Martin used as a little private study. 

“What! to sea?” asked Ralph, again. “ Now, where are we to go?” he asked. 

“No, not exactly. The last day or two I’ve been “To Port Lias. I came the field way, but its § 
thinking of a refuge, and I’ve hit on one. I have } too dark to go back that way. When we get out 
in the north of Scotland an old aunt, the Countess | of the Park we must take the road.” 
of Colonsay, my mother’s sister. She has nochil-| “That'll do capitally, for then I can post my. 
dren. She just adores me, and she has already told | letter to Sir Henry in the littie post-office whicb 
me that I shall be her heir. I know that Lord | we shall pass.” 

Donnerill would not on any account offend her, “But won’t you be found out, by your father 
and I know that she’d shelter and defend me to | sending the carriage back for you ?” 

any extent without letting any one know. I'll fly “No; I told one of the Allerby footmen to tell 
to her, and stay under her protection till this has | our coachman if he came that he wouldn't be 
all been settled.” wanted; by which he'll understand that I mean 

“But how settled, Glenullin P”’ to sleep at the Park. By Jove, there the carriage 

“That I’ve also thought of. I’ve written to Sir | is; my father has sent it back, you see. Quick 
Henry, who is my godfather, confessing what I' or we shall be seen.” 
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The two boys cowered down by the hedge, and 
the carriage flashed past them ; they did not stir 
till the sound of its wheels was dying away in the 
distance. 

“ Now then, Ralph, let’s hurry on,” said Glenullin. 
“T feel already as if my feet were winged, and as | 
if great load of terror were taken off my heart: | 
Oh, Ralph! may you never know the misery I’ve 
felt all the last month.” 

“Tye had my share, too,” said Ralph. 

“Ab, but Ralph, you haven’t had the misery of 
guilt and fear, as I have, and that beats all other 

in. Do you despise me?” 

“No, Glenullin, I feel sorry for you, very sorry. | 
It’s not my way to despise any one who's gone 
wrong; but if it were, I’m in far too much trouble 
todoso now. The thoughts of Christie and my 
mother are never out of my mind, and they drag 
me into despair.” 

“Are those footsteps behind us?” asked Glen- 
ullin. 

“No; don’t be frightened ; you'd know if you had 
walked in the dark as much as I have of late that 
itis the echo of our own steps which we hear in 
the silence. And I’ve seen you start once or 
twice at something black before us; it’s only our 
own shadows flung on the hedges or stone- 
heaps. Here, take my arm, and we'll get along 
famously.” 

Glenullin took his arm, and, walking swiftly, in 
a couple of hours they arrived at Port Lias. It 
still wanted five or six hours to daybreak, and the 
barque did not sail till eight o’clock. But as 
every place was shut there was no chance of find- | 
ing a bed, and Ralph told Glenullin that they | 
would have to sleep in a cattle-shed. Ralph, who! 
had gained some experience since he had left | 


home, found the most comfortable corner for him, | 


and as this was the first night be had ever spent | 
in the open air, he insisted on covering him up| 
with a stout great-coat which Christie had | 
brought to him with the bundle of clothes and 
other necessaries. Ralph watched him till he was 
asleep, half amused and half saddened to think | 
that this boy, lying huddled up in the straw of a | 
lonely cowshed, was the bright figure which, but | 
an hour before, had been resplendent with gold | 
and jewels, moving as the admired of all admirers | 
in a gay crowd of the noble and the rich. As| 


soon as he saw that Glenullin was asleep, he him- 





self crouched up into the shelter of a haystack, | 


took the liberty of pulling out some hay to lie 
upon and to cover him, and soon fell asleep with 
his bundle for his pillow beneath his head. Like 
Jacob of old he was a wanderer, but for him no 
heaven opened, nor did he see in his weary sleep 
any vision of angels ascending and descending 
about his head. 

He did not awake next morning till it was 
nearly time to sail. He woke his companion, and 
went with him for breakfast to the little baker’s 
shop of Port Lias, and then walked straight to 
his barque, the Seamaid. Glenullin had two 
pounds in money with him, and for a payment of 
fifteen shillings and an offer to do what he could 
on board, the captain readily enough consented to 
give him a passage to Liverpool. 

By ten o’clock the Seamaid was scudding with 
a fresh wind towards the Start, and about the 
same time breakfast was over at the Grange. Mr. 
Douglas had retired to his study, and Christie was 
telling his mother about Ralph’s visit and his 
promise of a speedy return. The news gave her a 
terrible shock, and she could not suppress the 
bitter cry which sprang to her lips, “‘ Oh! he might 
have let me see him once again before he started, 
if it were but for one moment. Oh, Ralph—Ralph ! 
cruel Ralph!” And again and again she murmured, 
“Oh, Ralph! how could you be so cruel to your 
mother?” 

“ But,, mother, listen to all he said,” answered 
Christie, faithfully repeating Ralph’s many 
messages of tender affection and hopeful promise. 
It was in vain; Mrs. Douglas was seized with a 
painful and long-continued fit of hysterics, the 
sound of which summoned her husband from the 
library. 

When she saw him she could speak but one 
sentence, and that she repeated many times in 
tones of anguish. 

“Oh, Evan! he has been here—he has been 
here!” 

Her emotion was terrible to witness; it touched 
even the cold, stern heart of Mr. Douglas. He 
knelt beside her, kissed her, bathed her forehead, 
and, poor comforter as he was, tried every art to 
soothe and calm her; but she could not recover, and 
still repeated over and over again, like the poor 
bird that can but utter one forlorn note of wailing 
over its nest that has been robbed, “Oh, Evan! 
Christie saw him yesterday—he has been here.” 

(To be continued.) 
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PRIVATE AND 
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BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


Middle stump! Good ball, 
indeed! It’s your turn now, isn’t 
it? Not yet? Well, we can have a 
4 little longer chat under the delightful 
shadow of these fine old elms. I feel 
like a boy myself again while watching you boys 
at cricket in these old school-fields. Let me see, 
what form do you belong to? The sixth, is it? 
Ti’s a good many years since I was in the sixth. 
Did I ever fag? Of course I did, and had a 
horrible bully senior. Do I approve of the fagging 
system? Well, I doand Idon’t. It’s good for 
home-petted, self-opiniated, and conceited boys; 
but fagging ought to be a system—that is, no senior 
eught to be irresponsible. There ought to bea 
court of seniors, to which every over-dosed and 
unjustly-dosed junior ought to be able to appeal ; 
and this court of seniors ought, in its turn, to be 
responsible to the head master, or to a court of! 
masters. Then we should never hear of the excep- | 
tional thrashings, and “tunding ” and “ scrubbing,” | 
and the exceptional wrongs that we do hear of. | 
But fagging improved you, George, in your time, 
and no mistake. Your mother was a bit anxious 
about sending you toa public school, and consulted 
me about you; and seeing that you were becoming 
a victim to the very common compound of com- 
fort, compliments, and conceit, I said, “ Send him 
to a public school, most certainly;” and it did you 
real good, my boy. But you hated fagging. Of 
course you did; most people like the work put 
out: many servants want those sort of places. 
But fagging has to be done in nearly all the trades 
and professions; so it is as well to take the 
medicine early and get used to it. Leg before 
wicket! Outagain. Who’s that going in now? 
You hate that fellow: he’s a—what do you say? 
—a cad ?—what’s that? A common fellow, did 
you say? Upon my word, George, one would 
think it was dishonourable to earn your bread 
before you eat it. What can it matter to you or 
to me whether his father was hosier, grocer, or 
grinder? You will be calling some lord chan- 
cellor and bishop “cads”’ some day, because their 
fathers happened to be traders. All honour to 
them. They fagged, I can tell you, in school and 
college, and in the great world outside too. Ilike 
the look of your despised cad yonder; he is a 
well-built and frank-looking sort of fellow, and 
walked straight up to the wicket, without dawdling 
and wasting time. Besides, “cad” is slang. Don’t 
I think slang is expressive? Very! And so is 





swearing; but that is no argument in its favour. 





It is growing into a system now, George, you 





know, and there is a Slang Dictionary, I believe; 
but slang is vicious at heart; it undermines 
reverence, which is at the root of all honourable 
character, and it is a kind of pungent which 
developes itself in expression rather rapidly. Two 
more turns before your innings, did you say? § 
you'll have a read! What’s that book, George? 
A French novel! Iam surprised at you, George, 
Burn it. You borrowed it, did you say? Well, 
pay it back again, then. Detestable trash. Now 
you know it is, so don’t talk about relieving your 
mind after your conic sections. Other fellows read 
them, you say. Yes, I know that; and other 
fellows have been ruined by them. Prudish, am I? 
Let me tell you, George, I would give a good round 
sum now if I could get some thought-lodgers out 
of my mind, that I once let in as visitors, andavas 
afterwards obliged to keep as residents. 

What’s that other book? Curious, am I? Well, 
perhaps I am. It’s a translation, isn’t it? in 
other words, a crib? Oh, I can talk slang when 
it pleases me, you say. But, my dear fellow, crib 


|isn’t slang; it is downright, plain, honest English 


for robbery. Crib is a dictionary word for stealing, 
and that crib will ruin your chances of a good 
pass examination even now, if you don’t take care. 
People who take to crutches can’t leave them of 
when they please. Translating gets harder and 
harder, and the mind gets a sense of meanness. 
You are not supposed by your master to use cribs, 
and youdo. Their use makes the class-work for 
the time being easier: but like all slavery, the task- 
master intensifies his yoke. I have known some 
of the fellows with finest intellects surpassed in 
the end by the plodders, who had spirit and per- 
severance enough never to use cribs at all. 
Bet me an even shilling that fellow’s out before 
the next over, will you? No, not a threepenny- 
piece, because I shouldn’t like to lose it, and 
because betting is brother to something else that 
begins with b—I,mean beggary. What's 4 
shilling? Well, try and earn one, which you 
never did yet, George. And tell me this: if ever 
you lost one, did you like it, and didn’t you want 
to bet another to get it back again P The obstinate 
child who wouldn’t say a because he felt quite 
sure he would have to say 3, felt that there was 
an indefinite prospect of letter-learning before 
him; but betting people seldom see that shilling 
stakes soon lead to sovereigns, and that betting 
that ends in losing soon merges into borrowing 
and to stealing. No, we'll keep our shillings, and 
you shall call me a bore, if you like. I saw an old 
college friend the other day in an office in the 
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City, whois glad to earn some thirty shillings a 
week as a copying clerk. He lost thousands of | 
pounds before he was five-and-twenty. He didn’t | 
go to the gambling tables abroad, but he betted | 
straight away on anything—rowing, cricketing, 
running, or horseracing. He became a ruined | 
man, and he sat once under these old elms as | 
fresh and full of force and fun as you are to-day. | 
Fellows win sometimes, you say. Of course, I 
know that; and that is about the very worst thing | 
that could possibly happen to them. It would be | 
alesson perhaps that would suffice, if they had a | 
heavy loss at first; but they often win a little and 
lose a little, and so the excitement begins, which | 
often ends in sans health, sans purse, sans honour, | 
sans everything, but a pocket with a darn in it, 
and a character with the crown removed. 

Caught out. Bravo! That was good fielding. 
That fellow rose up at that ball like a bird. It will 
be your turn after the next batsman, George, so | 
you'll have to go to the tent and get your leggings 
ready. You have got some rare muscles, and you 
ought to hit out capitally, especially if you use 
your shoulders well, and avoid hitting as the last 
man did, chiefly with his wrists. By-the-bye, how | 
tallare you? Five feet! Nonsense! I should say 
four feet ten was about your measure. Perhaps 
not, though, for you stoop terribly, as many boys 
in the field do, I regret to see. Perhaps I ought 
to say slouch, for that better describes it. What 
a blessing the old military drills must have been 
in the English schoels during the war-times, some 
sixty or seventy years ago. Slouching has a 
don’t care-ish look about it which ought not to be 
characteristic of any age, much less of the boy 
age. Perhaps I am wrong in my generalisation, 
but I think the young fellows of this age stoop 
a good deal more than the young fellows of mine 
did. Do I want you to look as though you had | 
swallowed a poker? Now, George, that’s absurd. | 
Don’t stand looking like that, there’s a good 
fellow, or you'll get fixed in that position, and | 
won’t be ready for your innings. But, really, as 
your mother says, you’re a good old boy, or you} 
wouldn’t bear with all my little private and con- 
fidential criticisms to-day, and now you'll be off in | 
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a minute or so, and I haven’t told you half what 
I meant to. You’ve a word or two to say to me, 
have you? Exactly. Say on, my boy. You 
think examinations are too much “crams,” and 
that they try too much in these advanced days. 
So do I. You think that money’s cheaper, and 
you ought to have a pocket-money rise in propor- 
tion. Perhaps so; but you haven’t to buy heef 
and coals. You think that the younger boys of 
this generation are too—perky, did you say? 
What’s “perky?” Too cocky, you say. Well, 
that’s slang again. But I suppose you mean that 
you in your time were far better behaved to 
your seniors than they are. I don’t know, I’m 
sure, but as there is a general rise in prices, 
there seems to be a general rise in independ- 


}ence, and the youngest youngsters certainly do 
| seem inspired with a very great sense of their 


own importance; but the fact is, the same ten- 
dency shows itself all the way up the line to man- 


‘hood, and you elder fellows are men, you know, 


now; and you—I hardly like to finish you off, 
George, with another bit of criticism—but when 
I met you in Piccadilly in the spring, you were 
smoking in a hansom with the utmost composure, 
as though it was quite the proper thing to do. 
Sixpenny cigars, I have no doubt, at the lowest; 
and you were literally consuming your eash while 
you were weakening your brains. <A race of boy- 
smokers would about finish the Comic History of 
England, or shall I not say the Tragic History P 
A nation ending in smoke would be ignoble 
indeed. Fancy our young men turned into 
chimneys—a fire at one end and a funnel at the 
other. Run out! What a pity; he ought to have 
been contented with two. So we say. It’s all 
very fine, though, for in the cricket-field of life 
we all get three runs when we can. Now, George, 
show that you are in good form. Go in and win, 
my boy, and when you think over our “ private 
and confidential” under the elm-trees, remember 
that I am only an older boy, and that when you 
come to see me at Christmas we will, if spared, 
have a good skate together on the old village 
pond, and renew our chat on life in general, as we 
sit by the Christmas Yule-log in the old study. 
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a fq) SAW a poor little lad in Yorkshire 
Pod oes | lately, who has been hurt by a kick, and 
‘ \\ laf :| whose case is likely to be something like 
tala Be poor Willy’s. I wished so much I could 
— have got him to London, and into our 
dear little happy hospital; but his mother could not 
bear the thought of his leaving her, though she is 
very poor, and very sad at the idea of her bright 
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little son’s having to bear months, and perhaps years 
of suffering. Also there is another reason against 
little Johnny’s getting to Great Ormond Street. 
Now that the new building is in progress, there are 
less in-patients, and no cases of hip-disease likely 
to bs of Jong standing can be admitted. However, I 
was glad to be able to do a little to help Johnny’s 
mother in nursing her little boy, and to tell her how 
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the nurses used to manage such cases, and the little 
sick country boy is never tired of hearing about his 


London brothers and sisters, and will forget all his | 


aches and pains in listening to hospital stories. 

One story I was told once by a gentleman, that I 
think might interest my readers too, though I fear I 
cannot tell it so well as he did. I heard it before I 
got to know and love the Children’s Hospital, and in 
fact all little sick children so much as I do now, 


The gentleman had returned to England after | 


spending twelve or more years in South Australia ; 
he had left home when quite a lad, and an old friend 
of his, the friend of his school-days, was now curate 
in a busy city parish. The foreign life of the gentle- 
man, whom we will call by his christian name, 
Howard, had often been led ia the “cruel habitations ” 
of the world ; he had seen sad sights of brutality; of 
poverty associated with crime; and, harder still, he 
had been frequently obliged to come in close contact 
with hard and depraved rich men. But as the years 
passed on, Howard (perhaps in answer to the 
prayers repeated when a little fair child at his 
mother’s knees, or those, equally blessed and holy, 
breathed at school by the bed in the noisy dormi- 
tory) never grew hard-hearted, never lost his love for 
little children (and they are nearly always good men 
who love little children), and never forgot the boy 
who had been his dear chum ateschool, who had been 
confirmed with him, had several times knelt by his 
side at the Lord’s table, and then had suddenly been 
called away one morning to his father’s death-bed. | 
The friends had never met again before Howard left | 
England; but almost the first name he heard after | 
his feet touched English earth, after nearly fourteen | 
years’ absence, was that of the friend of his boyhood, 
and to think of him as a hardworking clergyman 
of thirty was almost impossible. The day after | 
Howard’s arrival was Sunday, and he determined to 
go to the church where his old friend ministered, 
chiefly to the very poor, and look upon his face, and 
vearn it again, after the years of absence, before he 
made himself known to him. 

It was the evening service—a summer night, and as 
it was early, Howard stood outside the porch, watching 


a group of children who were amusing themselves 
within the railings. A little boy of about four years 
of age sat on the end of an old basket, telling a 
tale of thrilling and intense interest to half-a-dozen 
others, in a pipy voice. All Howard could make out 
was, “ An’ I ’ad a bed to myself, I did, an’ two clean 
sheets on it, an’ when I was goin’ to seep one on ’em 
come and kissed.” At this point, however, the 
little speaker's eye fell upon the tall listener, and he 
stopped abruptly. Howard turned his eyes to a 
parish list nailed upon the wall, and kept them 
there, till a sweet, wee little voice began to sing a 
hymn, to the great awe and admiration of the 
assembled company. Howard drew nearer, and | 
caught enough of the words to know that the little | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| child, in his rags and dirt, was singing of the « olg 
old story” of our redemption. eS 


‘*He only could unlock the gate 
Of beaven, and let us in.’ 


At that moment the bells ceased, and the children 
looked up at the steeple. One little girl clapped her 
hands and said, “ Now they’ve done, they’re goin’ to 
have their tea,” and then they all laughed at the 
tiny joke—a sweet, hearty laugh, that sent kind 
Howard in to his prayers with a thankful feeling, 
that joy was the heritage even of such neglected 
childhood. The two lines of the little singer’s hymn 
ran all through the service, a sort of refrain, and he 
couldn’t forget the child. 

Among the faces of the choir-boys Howard would, 
naturally, look for his friend, and it was not tntil 
the hymn was sung and the preacher ascended the 


| 
| pulpit that Howard's eyes could rest. There, indeed, 
| was the friend of his youth; the monitor, who 


allowed no bullying, who despised lying and all mean 


| ways; the defender of the little fellows, and the 


friend of all that was good and worthy of brave 
English boys—the same voice, in which he, as a wise 
sixth-form boy had read out the school-list for the 


| last time, on that memorable day fourteen years ago; 


the same, and yet not the same, for the tones were 
deeper and more solemn; but Howard knew his friend, 
The sermon was about the friendship of Jonathan 


for David, and as he sat listening to the familiar 


voice, lie could but picture the meeting before them. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

84. Two of the apostles in their Epistles make 
citations from books which are not in the received 
canon of Scripture. 

85. One of the prophets describing the treatment 
that Israel received at the hands of some of his 
enemies, says that one “hath devoured him,” and 
another “hath broken his bones.” Where is this to 
be found P 

86, Two kings who, in opposition te advice offered 





_ to them, were present in engagements and fought by 


their armies, when wounded made use of almost the 
same expression. 

87. One of the kings of Israel who sat on the 
throne after David, compared the people over whom 
he ruled “to the dust of the earth for multitude.” 
Name him and state the occasion on which he did so. 


ANSWERS TO QUFSTIONS ON PAGE 240. 

74, Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11.; Philem. 24. 

75. The flight of Israel at Gilboa, and the death 
of Saul and his sons (1 Chron. x. 1—7). 

76. Luke iii. 38. 

77. John viii. 6. 

78. “From Tibhath and from Chun brought David 
much brass ” (1 Chron. xviii. 8). 

79. That of the two debtors (Luke vii. 41—43). 











SCRIPTURE HEROINES. 
MARY OF BETHANY. 
‘“€ Mary bath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away from her.”—Luke x. 42. 
UMBERED with serving,” genial, warm of heart, But quiet Mary chose the better part. 
Officious Martha strove the home to bless, There, in that hamlet-home, she learned the art 
And gift her every guest with happiness ; The mansion misses oft. In Jesu’s love 
VoL. VIII, —387 
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She lived her worldly life this world above ; 
She realised a joy which sorrow’s dart 
Can never touch or try. And even now 

In many a humble home such happy hearts 

Choese, as by natural choice, their better parts, 
And bear their witness in the chastened brow, 


The quiet mien, the gentle.ways. They bow 
Low at the Master’s feet and learn His ways; 
They ever gain, e’en for life’s darkest days, 
ja peace with which nought else can man endow, 
| Derived the rough wild world nor guesses whengg 
nor how. C. Mavuricz Davis, D.D. 


TRUTH WILL -OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
N Monday morning Mrs. M‘Leod, with 
NG i the assistance of thick boots, cotton 
¥ gloves, and the ugliest old bonnet that 


we 
, As} she could find, devoted herself to her 
Pern ‘borders. And Alec with his hands in his 
pockets, and Vivien with her hands in a muff, for the 
days were yet sharply cold, walked up and down, 


chatting as they went, and ever and again addressing | 
| them go, she remarked with much scorn that Vivien ~ 


some remark to their mother as they passed her. 
But when she was unobserved, the widow would watch 
her son with an admiring love, which she would not 
have shown for any consideration. She noted each 
change, each line that had altered in him, and she 
said to herself that her prayers had not been for 
nought,—that the boyish look of careless indifference 
had given place to a manly earnestness,—that his 
very figure and face were changing for the better, 
and in her heart she blessed the girl for whose sake 
he was throwing off old bad habits as a useless 
garment, and buckling about himself a new-and 
work-a-day armour. 

Before the widow’s gardening or Alec and Vivien’s 
conversation had come to an end, Hugh Tempest 
called to make Alec’s acquaintance, and they all 
walked about the widow’s pretty garden together, and 
when after a while it appeared that the minister was 
on his way to the factor’s house, Alec bethought 
himself of his promise to call on Edith Hamilton. 
He intimated to Vivien that it would be but a 


proper attention on her part to call with him on the» 


young lady, and as Vivien was perfectly willing to do 
this, the three set out on their way together, and had 
a merry walk; afterwards Alec took an opportunity 
of informing his sister that the minister was “the 
best fellow out,” and that there was nobody in |} 
Dunkeith to be compared to him. 

At the factor’s house the visitors were received 
with.great pleasure, and all sorts of plans for 
amusement were discussed amongst them. 

“Let us go for a long walk this afternoon,” 
Pamela M‘Laine. 

“This afternoon we are engaged to walk with 
Pearl to Inversuly, where we are going to have tea 
with her cousins.” 

“Of course, if Miss Grant is in the question, we 


said 


must not interfere,” said Pamela, with an expres- ' 








| sion for which Alec afterwards said he could haye 


pinched her then and there. 

Finally it was arranged that on the morrow a kind 
of picnic should be got up, in spite of the season being 
decidedly early for such amusements, and that they. 
should all return to high tea at the factor’s, and get 
up alittle dance in the evening. Then Vivien rose 
to go, and the others followed her example, and ag ~ 
Pamela M‘Laine, standing in the window, watched — 


M‘Leod really dught to be ashamed of herself fo 
be always about with the minister in the way she 
was. “And they give out that they are only friends, 
Bah! I hate such trash—platonic friendship and that 
sort of thing. Well, they will be the first man and 
woman who have achieved that yet if they succeed: 
giving a thing a different name does not alter facts.” 

And probably Miss M‘Laine knew a good deal on 
the subject, for she was wont to boast of her friendship 
with the popular Mr. Lawson, whilst in reality she 
was hopelessly in love with him, and in the pleasant 
sourness of temper which ensued on her part, she 
hated people and things in general—Pear! for having 
money and beauty, and Vivien for attracting the 
minister in particular. ; 

“Who is Pearl Grant?” inquired pretty Edith 
Hamilton, instinctively sniffing a rival. 

“ Pearl Grant is an affected, purseproud thing, with 
a lot of yellow hair, who has not the brains to un- 
derstand that it is her money which really. attracts.” 

« And—is there anything between her and Alec 
M‘Leod ?” 

“ Nothing more than that he like other moths are 
fluttering round the candle, for you wouldn’t find a 
man anywhere who wouldn’t do the same thing; but 
| I think that Mr, Grant has wits enough to take care 
| of his daughter, so that the moths will find it a 
labour in vain.” Pamela knew well enough what the 
half-wistful look on the girl’s pretty face meant, and 
surely it was also on her part a labour in vail 
to plant her little daggers so heedlessly as she went.’ 

“Can you not walk to Inversuly with us this 
afternoon ?” inquired Alec of Hugh Tempest. Now 
for fear that Alec should win a higher character than 
he deserved for ready thoughtfulness for others, it . 
is better to state honestly that the idea had crossed 
him, more than once, how pleasant the moonlight 
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walk over the moors home would be could they walk | 


two and two, and he thus secure Pearl’s company 
and conversation without the assistance of Vivien. 

“I skould like it above all things,” said the 
minister ; “only I have no time, my hands are always 
so fully occupied.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” replied Alec; “why, I am not at 
home once in a hundred years, so you should all 
make as much of me as possible for fear I should not 
come again, and Vivien said that she wished you 
were going.” 

“Oh, Alee! you story!” said Vivien, indignantly ; 
and then adding, laughingly. “ of course, Mr. Tem- 
pest, we shall be very pleased if you will join us;” 
and as she said this they arrived at the gate of 
Braeside Cottage. 

“Get in, Vivien,” said Alec; “I am going on for 
a little way with the minister, but I shall be back 
todinner.” And hurrying on Hugh Tempest, Alec 


plunged into a brief but eloquent account of his love- | 


story, and the minister became interested, and asked 
questions, which drew out more and more of it. 
Hugh Tempest paused at a clear fount of water 
which sprang out of the rocky hill-side, and by which 
hung an iron ladle ; at the back of the spring was a 
high hedge and a curious gathering of rocks which 
stood on an eminence overlooking the village, and was 
a favourite resting-place of tired travellers. Hugh 


Tempest drank some of the water and invited Alec 
to do likewise; but he was far too interested in his 
story to heed the allurements of water. 

Letting go of the chained spoon, Hugh Tempest | toiling and moiling till my hair grows grey and my 


said, “ Then, if you can manage to be employed on 
important business of the firm before a year is up, 
Mr. Grant will allow you to marry his daughter, and 
only on this condition; it seems to me somewhat a 
strange one. What are your chances of success, do 
you think ?” 

“T hardly know; but this I am sure of, I can 
work now as I never could work before, and I am on 
very good terms with the Hamiltons—that pretty 
girl's family—they are all awfully kind to me, and I 
am sure that Mrs. Hamilton and the girls are always 
ready to speak a good word for me, particularly 
Edith, she is a first-rate little party.” And then Alec 
M'Leod, who had been toying with the iron ladie, let 
it swing from his hand, and he and Hugh Tempest 
walked on side by side towards the house. 

When they were out of sight, and not till then, a 
silent, unobserved listener to this conversation rose 
from his seat on the rocks behind the spring, and 
with his two white, sinewy hands hanging by his 
sidee, looked up the empty road whence the two young 
men had gone, and he said to himself, “So this is 
the real state of things, which I have laboured to 
discover, Mr. Grant has been weak enough to 
Promise the girl to that senseless young idiot with 
his pretty face; I had a higher opinion of Mr. Grant’s 

discretion and understanding. He is to have her on 








condition of having been employed on confidential 
business of the firm before this time next year, and 
this is to be brought about by the good word of the 
womankind—those sort of fellows always depend on 
women to do everything for them, and to bring them 
through every difficulty, whilst they cower behind 
them. A year’s grace! Well, well, time works won- 
ders. Thank Heaven, I do not depend on the good 
word of the women, or their wit, to carry me on, and 
I think that my brains will carry me through this. 
Money, money, the root of all evil ye may be, but 
also the means of possessing every good, and the 
criterion of success, and money I must have !” 

Evan Lawson filled the iron ladle with water and 
drank eagerly, and.then trudged down the hill, turn- 
ing over the same subject in his mind. “I have the 
fullest confidence in my own powers,” he thought. 
“Let me see,’ and he turned over the pages of a 


| diary; ‘‘ to-day is the thirtieth of March;” and he 


wrote down under this date: “This day twelvemonth 
Pearl Grant will be my wife.” 
“And why not?” he said, again. “She is young, 

rich, and beautiful—rich enough even to content me ; 
young enough to be moulded to my will; and beanti- 
ful—ah! that signifies but little; the round, baby, 
prettiness lasts not so long as gold, and I have loved 
before, and women of a better stuff than this raw 
girl have loved me too deeply for her to be of much 
account in my life, save as a way and means. Money. 
money! blessed money! how is it that I, with all my 
talents, have to wear out my very life, striving and 


brows furrowed, and my means well-nigh desperate ? 
No, this time the golden cup shall not be dashed from 
wy lips. How I despise all the folks in Dunkeith ; 
what are they but gulls to be deceived and cheated, 
who do not even find out where the collection-money 
goes to—and where else should it go, but into the 
pocket of a penniless, desperate man? Who has 
more need of it—who more thankful than I? O 
money—money, blessed money !” 
+ * * * * 

“ Vivien !” cried Alec M‘Leod, who rushed in just 
as the dinner was ready, “the minister is going 
to walk to Inversuly with us; am I not a good 
thoughtful brother to provide amusement for you ?” 

And such are the ways of man, so potent are their 
persuasive powers over their own minds, that in the 
afternoon, when the moorland looked bonnie in the 
early spring sunshine, and the party of four set opt 
in the highest spirits, Alec M‘Leod imagined that he 
was a thoughtful brother in providing entertainment 
for Vivien during the walk, and Hugh Tempest said 
to himself that he was only-going to obligé Alec 
M‘Leod, te give him opportunity for conversation with 
his love during the short time they had together. , 

On the way over to Inversuly they walked four 
abreast, and talked over Dankeith parish affairs with 
much indignation, for on the next evening of the 
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minister’s penny readings it was announced that 
Mr. Lawson would deliver a lecture in the school. 
room: this was clearly to test which could draw the 
greater number of hearers, 

“Mr. Lawson asked me the other day waat I did 
with the proceeds of the penny readings,” said Hugh 
Tempest; “and I told him that after the expenses 
had been paid, all that was over went into the fund 
which we were getting up to build a suitable room 
up the glen, which was to be at the same time 
a library and reading-room always open to the people 
there.” 

“TI should not have told him anything of the 
kind,” said Alec M‘Leod; “I should have asked him 
what business it was of his. You mark what I say, 
all of you, that fellow is an undérhand dog, and will 
cause you trouble and annoyance yet. I think you 
had better let me give him a bit of my mind before I 
go, just to save time and be beforekand with him; 
at any rate, write to me when he gets worse, and I 
will come down on the smallest notice and acquaint 
him with my sentiments.” 

“Why does not somebody ask him what he does 
with the money which he collects?” said Pearl. 

“T have asked him,” said Hugh Tempest; “but I 
got no real satisfaction about it.” 

*T will tell you what it is,” said Alec; “you are 
all afraid of this fellow. I will ask him what he does 
with it. Why are the people such duffers as to give 
money without knowing where it is going to?” 

** I suppose they are satisfied,” said Vivien ; “ they 
seem, one and all, to have such full trust in Mr. 
Lawson.” 

At Inversuly they took tea with Pearl’s cousins, 
and after a not very lively time with a most unin- 
teresting family, they set out on their return journey, 
this time in the bright moonlight, and very soon 
after they had started, both Alec and Pearl declared 
that they had seen a fairy, and they had so much to 
nay on this and other subjects that they lagged 
behind the other two, and Hugh Tempest and Vivien 
M‘Leod walked on together. It was the first time 
that they had walked so far or had had so much 
conversation with one another alone, and the distance 
between Inversuly and Dunkeith had never before 
been so short or the way so pleasant, and neither of 
them welcomed the sight of the gates of Pearl’s home. 

When they had left her there, the minister walked 
on with them as far as Braeside Cottage, and at the 
gate he bid them good night and left them, and 
whilst Alec and Vivien were walking through the 
garden to the house he said lightly, “ Well, Vivien, 
it seems that a small flirtation is not out of your 
line after all; you and the minister seem to be on 
tolerably good terms.” 

* So we are,” said Vivien, “on the best of terms; 
but I must tell you, as I have told every one else, 
that we are only great friends—nothing more. You 
see we each knew what absurd things had been said 








of us before we had ever seen one another, g0 we 
agreed to be friends and to understand one another ; 
so you will be kind enough not to speak of it ag g 
flirtation ;” and certainly there was indignation in 
her voice. 

* All right,” said Alec, satisfied; “I thought it 
was something out of the way and unheard of for 
you to be falling in love,” and they went into the 
house together. 

In the meantime Hugh Tempest returned to the 
manse, thinking of the walk he had had, and of the 
fresh, bright girl who had made it so very pleasant, 
*Dunkeith would be nothing without her,” he 
thought. “How good and kind she is to me, and 
how well she knows the ways of the people up the 
glen; she always suggests to me the best way of 
managing them, and she continually gives me some 
fresh, original idea. She is like nobody I ever met 
before.” And when his thoughts had wandered ona 
while, he thought again: “It is all the real, honest 
friendship—there is nothing like a firm, true friend. 
ship;” but there was something of doubt in his mind 
as he said this to himself. 

On the manse-table lay the letters which had come 
by the evening post. There was one from Harry 
Lonsdale, and this being the best amongst them, the 
minister, after a fashion of his own, read the others 
first, and kept until the last the one he expected to 
enjoy the most. He laughed once or twice as he 
found his way through the letter, and one sentence 
just before the end of it, he read once or twice, 
“ How was it that you waited nearly three months 
before you told me that you had been mistaken 
about Miss M‘Leod, and that the young lady you 
had at first taken for her, turned out to be somebody 
else? So you and the real Miss M‘Leod have set up 
a true, honest friendship. That’s right, my boy, go 


in for a platonic friendship, there is nothing like it; 


perhaps I shall myself take up that line when 
‘That not impossible she 
That shall command my heart and me 
turns up.” 

Before the minister went to his bed that night he 
had already answered Harry Lonsdale’s letter, and 
he began it by saying, “ Your’ insinuations are as 
base as foundationless ; Miss M‘Leod and I are, as we 
intend to remain, friends, but nothing more. We 
have this evening had a long walk in the moonlight 
together, and surely that was test enough to our 
friendship, and the result was that we spoke only of 
the most matter-of-fact things in the most common- 
sensical tone. I know, however, that it is the 
custom to laugh at these kind of friendships, pat- 
ticularly when the lady happens to be attractive, 80 
I shall say no more on the subject, but leave time to 
prove its truth to you.” 

When Harry Lonsdale received this letter a smile 
came over his face, and he said to himself, “The 
subject of Miss M‘Leod was the last bit of my letter, 
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and he answers instantly and begins and writes most 
on this subic~*- clearly it was the most important 
part of the letter uw un. dear old boy.” 

But to return to Miss Pamela M‘Laine’s picnic- 
party, which had been got up in honour of Edith 
Hamilton and Alec M‘Leod, and Alec afterwards 
declared that never had anything been so intensely 
disagreeable to him, and never had he enjoyed any- 
thing so little in his life. The wrong people were 
somehow thrown together; Edith Hamilton was 
given over to his care, which was pleasant enough 
in its way, but then Evan Lawson never left Pearl 
Grant’s side, which was by no means so pleasant. 

“ Alec, do you not feel somewhat jealous of that 
lively flirtation ?” said Pamela M‘Laine once. 

“What do you mean ?” was the answer. 

“Mean! really I cannot undertake to go into 
explanations if you see nothing for yourself: I only 
wonder that, being the accomplished flirt that she is, 
Miss Grant does not wait until you have returned to 
Glasgow,” and with a silly laugh she walked away. 

Alec was recalled from certain thoughts about 
Miss M‘Laine by hearing Edith Hamilton say, 
“How pretty it is here, I shall be so sorry to leave 
to-morrow.” 

“Are you going back to-morrow?” ‘said he, re- 
covering himself. “So am I; we must travel 
together; I go by the eleven o’clock train from Inver- 
ness.”” 

“But I do not go till the afternoon train,” she 


~ 





said doubtfully, and waiting to be asked to change 
the time. 





“You see, I must go by the early train. Come, 
say you will go by that one, too; it is a long journey, 
and it will be much pleasanter to us both to travel 
together.” 

“ What will Pamela say ?” 

“ Never mind Pamela; come, that’s settled; I am 
sure your father would not like you travelling alone.” 

“Mr. M‘Leod, Miss Grant says you have her 
brooch in your pocket,” said Evan Lawson, suddenly. 

A little while afterwards the same gentleman 
was saying to Pearl, “Those young people over there, 
M‘Leod and Miss Hamilton, seem to be planning all 
sorts o’ fun for to-morrow, no doubt they will enjoy 
themselves.” 

“There will not be much time to-morrow, for Mr. 
M'‘Leod is going away early to Glasgow.” 

“Time enough; it is a long journey, and they are 
going to travel together, you know. Ah, you did not 
know that ; perhaps I should not have told you.” 

Pearl said to herself that it was strange that Alec 
had not told her. 

And Pamela M‘Laine and Evan Lawson walked 
home from the picnic together, and talked over many 
matters, Alec M‘Leod and Pearl Grant amongst them, 
and at the same time Alec was trying to explain to 
Pearl that he had not had time to tell her before of 
the morrow’s arrangement. 

And Vivien M‘Leod walked home with Arthur 
Black, and the minister said to himself that she had 
not spoken two words to him all the afternoon, and 
that, considering their friendship, this was not kind, 
(To be continued.) 





THE TESTIMONY OF THE LORD. 


BY THE REV. W. COVINGTON, M.A., VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S, SHEPHERD'S BUSH. 


“ Be not thou ashamed of the testimony of our Lord.” —2 Tim. i. 8. 


of St. Paul will have to be very dif- 
ferently applied in our day to what 
they were when the apostle first wrote 
them. You will see at once that in 
our day there is but slight similitude between 
the small indignities and the small inconveniences 
which Christians have to bear now, and the per- 
secutions and tortures and excruciating deaths 
which were their lot then. And so it seems that 
it should be but an unnecessary task to tell a 
Christian not to be ashamed of the testimony of 
his Lord, seeing that there is so little shame which 
he has to undergo. Yet I venture to think that 
there are many points where this shame of which 
the apostle speaks still holds its sway, and keeps 
men back from being what by God’s grace they 
might perchance become. 

You will say perhaps that this is not so, and 





that men do not now feel that shame at the testi- | a symbol of most utter detestation. We wear it in 





mony of Christ. And verily you will be right thus 
far: that the shame which Timothy might have 
felt would have seemed reasonable, while that other 
shame which men feel now is most irrational and 
most vain. When St. Paul wrote these words to 
the Bishop of Ephesus, men were pointing the 
finger of scorn at the despised believer in Jesus. 
The disciples were called Christians, first at Antioch, 
in utter contempt and ridicule. The shame of the 
cross was a thing of reality, and instead of being, 
as it is now, a fashionable ornament, it was a mark 
of degradation and the symbol of the death of a 
slave. To be a disciple of the crucified One was to 
be hated and despised of all men for His name’s 
sake, and to encounter all the rigours of a heathen 
law, all the fury of a fanatic rabble. You and I 
can scarcely conceive it possivle that that cross, 
which we reverence so*much for the sake of 
Him who suffered thereon, could ever have been 
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our dress, we imprint it upon our books, we build 
it into our‘ walls. Our cathedrals, our churches, | 
our homes, all are stamped with that sign, which 
once would have made them a mark of scorn; 


and the last thought which attaches itself to the | 
sign of the cross is the thought of contempt and | 


ridicule and shame. 

Not so was it with those early Christians. Not 
for them to know at all the glories of a triumphant, 
ut only the persecutions of a suffering, faith. Not 


for them the brightness of Olivet, but only the | 


darkness and the terrors of Calvary. Not for them | 
the easy path of a religion which is respected and | 
reverenced and sought after, but only the dark | 
and toilsome road of a crushed and, seemingly, 
fallen creed. Not for them the glorious worship, 
the ringing hallelujah of a great congregation ; 


bat only the dark and midnight prayer in some | 


cave, some catacomb, some secret den. Not for 
them the secure communion of all faithful hearts 
with each other and with their ascended Lord; 
but only the hasty breaking of bread from house | 
to house, in fear and in terror of death. Oh! what | 
wonder that some were found unable to face those | 


dangers? What wonder that some there were who | 
could see in that carpenter’s Son the Saviour of | 
the world, yet dared not to-face all the dangers of | 


His discipleship? What wonder that some who 
else had gladly joined the ranks of His army, yet 
shrank in fear and trembling from the ridicule and 
the scorn, and were ashamed of the testimony of 
the Lord? 

But turn for a moment from their lot to ours. 
‘urn from the indignity and the scorn, and the 
suffering and the possible death; turn, in short, 
from Christianity as it was then, to the nobility 
and the honour and the ease and the luxury 
and, I cannot forbear to add, the fashion of 
Christianity as it is now. Turn from that one 
picture to this other, and then ask, Can it be pos- 
sible that there are still found men who are 
ashamed of the testimony of their Lord? Can it be 
possible that in such a state of society as this 
men feel aught but glory in the name of Christ? 
Can it be possible that such a feeling as shame 
should ever enter into the mind of a modern 
Christian ? 

No! you will answer at once, it is not pos- 
sible. No Christian now is ashamed of his Lord! 
The glorying in the cross of Christ, which was 


the glorying of the apostle in his dungeon at | 


Rome, must be the glorying of the modern 
disciple in his peaceful Christian home. ‘The cross 
of Christ has passed now from a rebuke to an 
honour. The name of Christian has passed now 
from a disgrace to - glory. There is no more 
hurrying from house to house, no more hiding in 


dens and caves of the earth. Surely if men are | 


disciples at all, they will be disciples in heart and 








soul, glorying and rejoicing in the testimony of 
| their Lord. 

| ‘I would that it were pcz.s.wie for the teacher 
'of Christianity to assent to such assertions ag 
those. I would that it were possible'to think that 


of the baser feelings of man’s nature, and deliver- 

} ing him from some of those evil tendencies which 
the sin of Adam has entailed upon him. Bat it ig 
impossible to think so. Human nature is human 
nature still, and that tendency to dread the opinion 
of man which was the source of the shame of old, 
is every whit as strong now in most of our hearts, 
It is unnecessary to prove it. You have but to 
| think of the implicit obedience which men render 
| the inflexible laws of society, and the daring 
|courage which is needed to break through the 
smallest of its habits. You have but to rememher 
that that society, though it be in name Christian, 
|is yet very hollow and very heartless in its Chris- 
tianity; and that it looks with a very suspicious 
| eye upon any one who dares to set himself up as 
| being better than his brethren, who dares to own 
‘that “he can find a pleasure in religion, and in 
religious ordinances—more pleasure than he can 
find in the world and the world’s amusements, 
and so is brave enough to break through the 
/ordinary rules of conventional Christianity, and 
to profess himself, not in name only, but in heart 
and soul a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Ah! you may see it well enough in the world 
around you. You may see it in the case of many 
and many a man who feels no scruple and ac- 
knowledges no shame in the commission—ay, and 
in the avowal too !—of the grossest profligacy, who 
yet would blush crimson were he taxed in the 
presence of some of his companions with even a 
transient impulse of religious emotion. You may 
see it in the case of many a Christian, who will not 
hesitate to acknowledge that he is struggling hard 
to win for himself a name, a fortune, a pesition 
amongst men, who yet would hesitate, and recoil, 
and almost deny the charge, were he taxed with 
struggling to win for himself a crown of glory in 
heaven. You will see it in the fact that if you 
were to ask the motive which has animated the 
actions of some of the best amongst us, you will 
scarcely ever, if ever, get this for an answer: I 
did it for the love of Christ. 

No, there is something in our nature which 
kéeps back the utterance, and if we do some good 
| deed, we must needs ascribe it to any motive save 
the highest. If the thought of heaven or hell has 
any influence with us, we must needs deny it. If 
our heart be not wholly dark, but sometimes there 
shine in a ray of God’s own sunshine, we must 
needs hide it. And all because the opinion of man 
is of more power with us than the opinion of God; 
all because we dare not break through the cus- 








Christianity had succeeded in overcoming some ' 
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' toms of our class, and avow ourselves the followers | its very outset by this thought, that you have not 


of Christ; all because we still are needing the | the moral courage to make a profession, and no 
sdvice of the apostle, not to be ashamed of the | voice has been nigh to whisper, “Be not thou 
testimony of our Lord. ashamed.” ‘The trial has come to you perhaps, as 
More especially in such a matter as this would | God’s trials most often come—unexpectedly, per- 
I address myself to the young—to those in whom | | haps even unrecognised; but none the less it has 
the power of enjoyment is keenest and the sense | ‘been God’s trial, testing the strength of your 
of ridicule most vivid. You are sailing forth, as it | Christianity. You have been invited, perhaps, to 
were, like some goodly ship, from the safe harbour | some place of amusement, which you knew to be 
of early youth, and entering, all hope and con-| evil in its influence, and you dared not to brave 
fidence, upon the great voyage of life. The holy! the anger of your friends, and refuse on that 
influences of home have been exerted upon you, | account.. Or you have been asked to join in some 
and the good seed sown in childhood is beginning | good work, which would mix you up with matters 
to spring up and bear fruit in all good resolves. | of religion; perhaps to take some class in the 
You have not yet begun to feel the evil influences | Sunday- school, or to visit some poor family, or to 
of this world—the currents that drag you, unseen! nurse some sick child, and the same thought has 
themselves, hither and thither, and would wreck | held you back. Or you have been invited to 
you if they could upon some inhospitable shore. | come forward and take upon yourselves the full 
But scarce have you left the harbour of your youth, | | nee of your Christian profession, and this 
and begun to think and act for yourself, when | | fecling of false shame stops you. Or perhaps 
their power at once begins to make itself felt. | it may be that that same feeling has kept you 
You find that there is a voice in the world, which | back from accepting that most sacred of all 
is not the voice of God, which says to you, “ You! invitations, to join in the Holy Communion of 
must not be too religious. These things are all’ your Lord; and you have said to yourselves, 
very well in their way. No doubt a certain amount | “It is not for me, I dare not thus profess myself 
of decent observance is necessary. You must goto a member of His body. I could not go to-morrow 
church once on a Sunday. You must not do any- | amongst my old haunts, and my old acquaintances, 
thiag which offends against the laws of society. | and live my old life again, with this thought in 
But if you observe these, that is all that you need | my heart, that yesterday I went and knelt at the 
to trouble yourself about.” table of my Lord, to eat of His body and to drink 
That is one of the currents which is beginning | of His blood.” 
to influence your life, and you must steer your| My reader, I say to you most earnestly, Be 
course to stem that current, or it will land you | not ashamed of the testimony of your Lord! I 
shortly upon the barren shore of a dead, dull, | say to you most earnestly, if such a thought as 
lifeless morality, which has in it no Christianity | this be in yeur mind, then there is something in 
at all. Ah! there are few dangers more immi- | these haunts, something in these acquaintances, 
nent, because few more hidden and more seemingly | something in that life which is keeping you back 
harmless, than that voice which says, “ You must from God; and though you may have taken one 
beas others are. You must not set up for being | step upward in finding your way to the minis- 
better than they. All these notions which you trations of God’s house, yet your spiritual life 
have got into your head about being of some little | must soon flicker and die, unless you can go on 
use in the world, and doing something for others— | climbing into the full enjoyment of your Christian 
all this fancy that you have got of liking to go! privileges, into the full realisation of your com- 
to church, and taking a pleasure in the services, | munion with Christ, and your full glory in the 
all this will do very well when you come to get old | testimony of your Lord. 
and kave to think about dying; but now youare| And you, my readers, who are not ashamed of 
young, and had better enjoy life while you can,| the testimony of your Lord—you who can rise 
and leave all that till by-and-by.” And you know | above the Man of sorrows to the glorified Christ at 
in your heart of hearts that the saying is a false | God’s right hand—you who can see through the 
one, and the temptation is a temptation of the | toils and sufferings of Calvary, on to the bright and 
devil, and you long almost to cast it out, only! shining joy of Olivet—you with whom the scoff of 
there comes in the fear of ridicule, and the! men, and the ridicule and the reproach, are but as 
thought of some one who will deride you, and you | nothing in comparison with the approval of your 
are almost, if not quite, ashamed of the testimony | conscience and your God—oh! how different is 
of your Lord. the world to you! You have sacrificed perhaps 
Have you not found it soP Oh, young man/| upon the altar of Chriss some worldly connection, 
or young woman, whosover you are who resd | some influence, some chance of success; but you 
this, have you not found it so? When some! have been enabled to do and to dare something 
good impulse in your heart has been checked at | for Him. You have consecrated the best energies 
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of your life to His cause, because you have felt 
that if you were to be a Christian at all, you would 
be one in heart and soul, and not merely in name: 
and it may be that your reward has come to you 
in this world in that deep peace which you feel — 
that calm superiority to all the changes and chances 


of this mortal life—that deep and intimate and 


loving communion with the Father of your Lord 
Jesus Christ. Or it may be that you are waiting, 
like St. Paul, for your veward in heaven; that God 
has given you, as He gave to him, a work of vast 
and endless toil;—no earthly peace, no worldly 
rest, but a labour that ends only with death. 
Hear then St. Paul in the midst of his labour: “I 


am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” “Goq 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This is your testimony, this 
is the voice which you have to uplift in the midst 
of a stubborn and heedless generation. This ig 
the profession which you have to make to help 
on others on their way to Christ; and depend 
upon it, reader, that you and I will not be doing 
our work for God, unless we let all men round us 
know that our Christianity is worth having—a 
thing which we value, and a thing without which 
we could not live; a thing with which we stand 
before man, and hope one day to stand before 
God. 











THE THREE HOMES 


BY F. T. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
LORD GLENULLIN’S CHEQUE. 
‘HE guests at Allerby Park 
*%* were surprised by Lord 

Glenullin’s sudden disap- 

pearance from the dance; 

but Martin, in answer to 

all inquiries, could only 
say that Glenullin had not 
been feeling well, and he 
supposed that he was, tired and had 
gone home. 

It was long past midnight before 
the party broke up, nor was it till 
late the next morning that Sir Henry 
Allerby, while seated at breakfast, re- 
ceived the boy’s note and miserable confession. 
In this note Glenullin had told the plain unvar- 
nished truth, mentioning all the strength of the 
temptation, to that act of sudden guilt and the 
miserable self-deceit with which he had blinded 
himself to its true character: and, declaring that 
he could not endure the shame of exposure, said 
that he had now run away from home, and im- 
plored Sir Henry to break the news both of his 
crime and his flight as tenderly as he could io 
Lord Donnerill, and to beg his pity and forgiveness 
for his motherless and only son. 

“What is the matter, papa?” said Martin, who 
had caught sight of his friend’s handwriting and 
noticed the expression of pain and astonishment 
on his father’s face; “has anything happened to 
Glenullin ?” 

“Yes, Martin, only too much has happened to 
him. I cannot tell you the contents of his letter, 
for it is entrusted solely to my confidence and his 
father’s, but you will soon hear it from every- 
one that he has run away from home.” 








L. HOPE. 


said Martin. “Poor Ralph Douglas, how it will 
pain him to hear that his bad example has been 
followed already.” 

“Tt is always the way, Martin; the influence of 
evil seems more energetic and contagious than 
the influence of good. But not a moment must be 
lost. He must, of course, be stopped if possible, 
and he cannot be far off. Make what inquiries 
you can, Martin, without arousing any unnecessary 
gossip. I know that I can trust you to act quietly 
and judiciously. Meanwhile I must ride off at 
once to the Castle.” 

Both of them rose from the breakfast-table, 
Martin to gain any information about Glenullin 
which he could pick up, and Sir Henry to carry 
the sad intelligence to Lord Donnerill. As he 
rode along at full speed he could not but feel how 
unenviable was the task thus imposed upon him; 
but his was a mind which delights in doing kind 
acts, and his one thought was, how he could best 
be able to speak so as to spare the Earl from all 
unnecessary pain. ; 

On arriving at the Castle he was told that Lord, 
Donnerill was breakfasting, but he requested to 
be announced at once, and was accordingly shown 
into the room. 

“Well, Sir Henry,” said the Harl, “I see you 
are less lazy after last night’s festivities than I am. 
Has Gienullin come back with you?” 

“No, he has not; but I want to speak to you on 
pressing business as soon as you have finished 
breakfast.” 

“Business! Not about him I hope?” asked the 
Ear], uneasily. 

“Don’t let me trouble you about it till you've 
done,” said Sir Henry, glancing at the servants. 
Lord Donnerill at once motioned to them to 
retire, and then anxiously renewed his question. 





“ Run away from home ! what, since last night ?” 





“ You must prepare yourself for something very 
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unpleasant, Lord Donnerill,” said Sir Henry; 
“ something that wiil distress you very deeply.” 

“Must I?” said the Karl, growing pale. ‘“ But, 
anything is better than suspense,—what is it? ” 

“Well, first, I grieve to tell you that poor 
Glenullin has run away.” 

“Run away!” said Lord Donnerill, starting up 
fromthe table; “he must be stopped—stopped 
instantly. I will send the servants on horseback 
in every direction.” 

“Stay,” said Sir Henry, his hand on Lord 
Donnerill’s arm, but too late to prevent a furious 
pea. ~4 the bell; “stay, or great mischief will be 
done: yo have more to hear yet.” 

The Earl's summons was answered by Clark, 
and that with such suspicious alacrity that Sir 
Henry, who had always mistrusted and disliked 
this man, instantly suspected—what was, indeed, 
the fact—that he had been listening at the door. 

“You can go for the present,” he said, frowning 
sternly, and taking the initiative upon himself, 


because he saw that the Earl, in his confusion and | 


impetuosity, would be doing some irreparable mis- 
chief to his own and his son’s interests. “ And, 
Clark, you will understand that you are not 
wanted again, unless you are specially sent for. 
Excuse me, Lord Donnerill,” he said as the man 
slunk away, “but affairs are in a worse position 
than you can possibly conjecture, and I fear 
that that-man is at the bottom of all the harm. 


Can you not give me a few quiet moments in| 


some room where we shall not be likely to be 
overheard ?” 

Lord Donnerill went with him into his private 
library—the very room which had been the scene 
of Lord Glenullin’s guilt; and there, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, alarm, and indignation, heard the 
letter in which his son had poured out his unhappy 
confessions. He listenedin such agony of mind as 
he never before haa known, an agony that seemed 


to crush his very heart within him, and to leave | 


But, | 


all the hopes of his life in sudden ruin. 
happily, it was necessary that something should 
be done, and that instantly: a prodigal had to be 
found, and to be brought home again; an only son 
had to be rescued from a shame which would be 


worse than death; the honour of a noble and | 


ancient house had, if possible, to be saved from 
an irreparable disgrace. By dwelling on this 
necessity for immediate action, Sir Henry roused 


the unhappy nobleman to an energy which was | 
inestimably beneficial to him at this moment of | 
terrible misfortune, and which had the effect of | 


diverting his thoughts at the very moment when 
it would have been most dangerous for him to 
succumb to his feelings. 

Lord Glenullin, in his letter, had made it quite 
clear that Clark was acting on suspicion only, 
however completely the suspicion might have 





| been confirmed by his own conduct. He told Sir 
Henry expressly that the cheque had not yet been 
presented for payment, and that, in spite of all 
Clark’s threats, he had never yet confessed that it 
| was a forgery. ‘The intention of using it, under 
| the full conviction that it was a forgery, and the 
use of it as a means to terrify the young Viscount 
into still further acts of crime, entirely removed 
' Clark from all claim to sympathy or consideration. 
| His whole conduct in the matter had shown un- 
mitigated baseness, and Sir Henry, whose clear 
head had rapidly arranged what was best to be 
done as he rode along, determined to deal with 
| lilm in the most unsparing and summary manner, 
as a scoundrel who deserved no mercy. 

| ‘The first thing to be done was to obtain posses. 
| sion of the cheque; or, failing in that, to see that 
| it was cashed, without any questions being asked, 
|immediately that it was preduced. The second. 
was, at all hazards, to silence Clark’s tongue. To 
secure the former,end; Sir Henry relied on the 
probability that Clark would not risk the large 
/sum named in the cheque for the sake of trying 
to establish a charge whieh he would have been 
, totally unable to prove, and on the certainty that, 
if he used the cheque, and yet stated to any one 
that it was a forgery, he would at once render 
himself amenable to the law to an extent that 
might prove exceedingly disagreeable to himself, 
|and might cause his scheme of ‘emigration to be 
‘carried out in a manner very different from that 
which he had planned. To secure the latter and - 
more important end, he relied on the extent to 
which Clark had committed himself, by his threats 
to extort money, by numerous past acts of dis- 
honesty, and by his fraudulent retention of the 
LOU’s. The result showed that Sir Henry was 
correct in all his calculations; and he was not 
even obliged to bring into play all the engines 
which he might legitimately have used. 

The Earl’s mind was in a state of such anguish 
that Sir Henry thought it advisable to precipitate 
matters more than he had originally intended, so 
as to avoid all further suspense. In fact, Lord 
Donnerill felt himself so completely prostrated, 
and relied so entirely on the baronet’s high 
character and practical ability, that Sir Henry 
'promised* not to leave him until this painful 
matter was, in some way or other, satisfactorily 
concluded. As time was obviously of importance, 
Sir Henry offered at once to see Clark, and to 
discover, if possible, what he intended to do. 
Accordingly, begging Lord Donnerill +: command 
as much as possible both his countenance and his 
| feelings, and not to betray his emotion before this 

bad man, who had so Jong been doing his best to 
ruin all with whom he came in contact, he rang . 
| the bell and ordered the butler to teli Clark that 
‘his master wanted him. 
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The cowardice of guilt ‘ike itself visible even 
through the meanness of Clark’s crafty counte- 
nance as, much against his will, he found him- 
self confronted by the two magistrates. Generally 
crafty and self-possessed, he had flattered himself 
that he would not find much difficulty in dealing 
with Lord Donnerill’s passionate and excitable 
nature, and in turning to his own advantage that 
deeply-rooted family pride on which he had it in 
his power to deal such a desperate wound. But 
he had never calculated on having to face the 





of losing his money, and preferring this very 
tangible bird in the hand to any number in the 
bush. Why shouldn’t IP” 

‘You wish the cheque to be cashed, then ?” 

a! i 

“Very well; that will do. 

Clark hesitated. 

“As you like,” said the’ baronet. “ You have 
only to present it whenever you like, and it will 
be cashed immediately. It may be for your con- 
venience, however, to take the money while you 


Now produce it.” 


noble presence, stern bearing, and stainless virtue | can; for, in any case, you will leave the Castle 
of Sir Henry Allerby, before whom he quailed to-day. On the whole, you might find it best for 
sensibly, and at whose glance he was obliged at | you to avoid all inquiries as to the means by 


once to drop his eyes to the ground. 


He had | 


looked forward to this moment as one in which | 


he could make both his triumph and his revenge 
subservient to his interests to an extent which he 
hoped would make his fortune for life; whereas, 
instead of this, he found his knees trembling 
under him, a painful pallor creeping over his face, 
and his eyes unable to lift themselves from the 
carpet, except in occasional and furtive glances, 
mostly directed to his master’s countenance. 

At the Earl’s request, Sir Henry had undertaken 
the entire management of the interview; and he 
carried it on with the utmost firmness, but at the 
same time with a quiet and gentlemanly manner 
which, though full of sternness, had in it nothing 
insulting or contemptuous. 

“We have reason to believe, Clark,” he said, 
“that you are in possession of a cheque of Lord 
Donnerill’s—given to you by Lord Glenullin—for a 
considerable ‘sum of money; and that, in spite of 
this, you retain, and have refused to relinquish, 
the proofs of the supposed claims, to meet which 
the money was given you.” 

This was to Clark a very unexpected aspect of 
the matter, and he remained silent so long that 
Sir Henry repeated, “Have you got this cheque 
or not? It is surely casy to answer that ques- 
tion.” 

“Well, then, yes, sir, I have,” said Clark, reluc- 
tantly. 

“And you have been in possession of it for 
some days?” 

Clark hesitated a little, and Sir Henry quietly 
added, “You will oblige us, and at the same time 
you may rest perfectly assured that you will best 
serve your own interests, by admitting the simple 
truth.” 

“ Well, then, sir, I have. Lord Glenullin gave it 
me with his own hand.” This was said in a very 
significant tone, and was accompanied by a glance 
at Lord Donnerill. 

“Exactly ; of that we are perfectly aware,” said 
Sic Henry Allerby, quietly. “Do you intend to 
make use of this cheque ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Clark, with alacrity, afraid 





which you came possessed of that cheque.” 

“T-told you that my Lord Glenullin gave it me,” 
said the man, sulkily. 

“And I told you that of that y we’ were apr en 
replied Sir Henry. ‘“ Of course, my lord, it is 
matter of perfect indifference what he may dais 
to do with this cheque,” he continued, turning to 
Lord Donnerill; “he may get the money now, or 
wait and present it at the bank whenever he likes. 
Do you want him any farther ?” 

“Not in the least, except to tell him that he 
must quit my service in two hours at the latest.” 

“Two hours, my lord?” 

“Two hours, understand. The wages: due to 
you shall be paid at once by my steward. If you 
have not time to remove anything that belongs fo 
you, it shall be sent after you.” 

“Why, what have I done ?” 

“Tnto that it would be better for you, I suspect, 
that we do not inquire,” said Sir Henry Allerby, 
in a significant tone. 

“Tt isn’t my fault if he forged a cheque.” 

This was Clark’s last arrow, and he shot it 
boldly and insolently, expecting that it would 
come upon his listeners with terrible and over- 
whelming force. 

“ A cheque—what eheque P—the one which, as 
you have just informed us, you intended to use?” 
asked Sir Henry, quietly. And then, again turn-" 
ing to Lord Donnefill, he said, ‘‘ My lord, this is 
important. We had better both of us ‘take down 
what he says. Well, Clark, now say what you 
have to say. What cheque?” 

“The cheque for £150 which Lord Glenullin 
gave me.” 

“So you were confessedly going to use.a cheque 
which you say you believe to have been forged P.. 
Very well. I have taken that down. And we 
happen’ to know that you have also retained, and 
retained with the expressed intention of using 
again, the notes of hand in payment for which 
this cheque was given you. Well, new, man,” 


said Sir Henry, leaning back in his chair and 
sternly eyeing him, “you must be perfectly well 
aware that in this matter alone, to say nothing of 
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any others, you have been guilty of felony of the 
gravest kind, and have in fact placed yourself in 
the full grasp of the law.” 

Clark saw that Sir Henry meant what he said ; 
he felt that he was dealing with a man who would 
be inflexibly firm and pitilessly resolute; he knew, 
too, that if his past conduct in many other matters 
were in the slightest degree subjected to search- 
ing scrutiny, the consequences might be most 
serious to himself. Moreover, the greed of avarice 
was strong within him, and the passions of hatred 
and revenge were for the time altogether subordi- 
nate. He thought it best to retreat in time, and 
give up what must be to himself a losing game, 
however damaging it might be to others. How- 
ever well he had succeeded in terrifying the youth 
and inexperience of Glenullin, he was quite shrewd 
enough to be aware that he had no shadow of proof 
against him, that he could only attempt to sub- 
stantiate any charge by resigning all pretensions 
to use the cheque for his own purposes. He had 
overheard the faet that Lord Glenullin was gone, 
and he had no desire to negotiate with Sir Henry 
Allerby instead. He stood there frightened and 
irresolute, in all the imbecility of conscious guilt, 
and stammered out at last that of course he didn’t 
know whether the cheque was forged or not. 

“ Good,” said Sir Henry Allerby; “ I have taken 
that down. My lord, you are witness to this man’s 
distinct assertion that he does not know that the 
cheque, of which he is in possession, is a forged 
one. Now, then, Clark, if you wish to have the 
money for this cheque, produce it at once. I sus- 
pect that you have it about you. Am I right? 
My strong advice to you is to get the money for it 
while you can, and then'to quit the neighbour- 
hood immediately.” 

Without saying a word Clark produced the 
cheque. Sir Henry took it between his fingers, 
but the valet would not relinquish his hold. 

“Very well,” said Sir Henry, quietly letting go; 
“T have purposely come provided with the money. 
You had much better take it while you can get it. 
Here it is, and I shall now write a receipt for it, to 
be signed by you. But if you prefer to keep that 
piece of paper, to your own ruin you can; nobody 
will force you to give it up.” 

The sight of the bank-notes was too much for 
Clark’s cupidity. He laid the cheque on the table, 
and asked for the money. 

“Stop,” said Sir Henry, leaving the cheque 
lying on the table ; “‘ of course, you will not receive 
the money until you have also produced the notes 
of hand, cancelled them, and signed a receipt in 
full for all demands. 

White with passion, Clark refused with an oath; 
but Sir Henry soon brought him to his senses. 
“As you like, Clark,” he said. ‘“ You are aware 


that in law the signatures you possess are not 











worth the paper they are written on; besides which, 
we strongly suspect some of them to be fictitious, 
and it will probably be not difficult to prove it.” 

The charge was true, and the man’s guilt por- 
trayed itself in every line of his face. Knowing 
all that he did know of his own nefarious pro- 
ceedings, he began to feel that his villany had 
broken down, and that he had overreached himself 
in eyery point. Sir Henry’s mere presence made 
him shiver; his look seemed to burn into his worst 
secrets. Clark was too glad to retire on such 
favourable terms from the unequal contest. 

“Give me the money, sir,” he said, laying the 
I O U’s beside the cheque. 

Sir Henry took up from the table the fatal 
cheque and placed it in the hands of Lord 
Donnerill; and while Clark was counting the bank- 
notes, he narrowly scrutinised the various bills, 
Clark saw that both Lord Donnerill and the 
baronet had at once detected that three of these 
pretended notes of hand were obvious and even 
clumsy forgeries; but they made no further re. 
mark about them beyond laying them apart from 
the rest. 

“Ts the sum correct ?” asked Sir Henry, raising 
his head, when he saw that Clark had finished 
counting. 

“es.” 

“Then sign this receipt. That will do. Now be 
kind enough to wipe the pen. One word more: 
I recommend you for your own sake to try and 
keep your own counsel about what has passed, or 
the consequences to yourself may be very serious. 
You will observe that I retain possession of these 
pieces of paper, and especially of these three. I have 
nothing more to say to him; have you, my lord?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Donnerill, his voice trembling 
with passion: “you have received your money ; 
the steward will give you your quarter’s wages 
immediately ; and now remember—do not be seen 
anywhere in the grounds of the Castle two hours 
hence, or I shall have you instantly turned off, 
nor will I guarantee you against the punishment . 
which you so richly deserve.” 

The man at once retired, and no sooner was the 
door closed than Lord Donnerill nervously tore 
up the cheque into the smallest fragments, and 
flung them into the very centre of the fire. He 
watched them shrivel into ashes; he thrust the 
very ashes into the flames ; nor was it until every 
single trace of the fatal piece of paper was utterly 
destroyed, and not one grey film of it was visible, 
that he sat down again and heaved a deep sigh of 
relief. 

He rese immediately, and grasped Sir Henry’s 
hand. ‘The worst is over,” he said. ‘‘ Sir Henry, 
you have witnessed the very bitterest moment in 
my life. I shal! carry the memory of this scene 
to the graye, and I believe that on my very death- 
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bed my mind will recur to your help with the 
very deepest gratitude. From this hour, Sir 
Henry, you will find me, I trust, in many ways an 
altered man.” 

Frightened and crestfallen, but comforted by 
the safe possession of the money, Clark hurried 
off with some precipitation, nor was it until he 
had reached the servants’ hall that his spirits and 
his insolence began to return. But the reception 
which awaited him there again disturbed him. 
The news°of Lord Glenullin’s flight had spread 
like wildfire, with that inexplicably mysterious 
rapidity which marks the spread of all news; and 
without in any way knowing the real cause of the 
disasters, the servants, one and all, associated it 
with the well-known iniquities and worthlessness 
of the valet. He could not mistake the angry and 
frowning looks which were bent upon him, or the 
open disgust with which he was treated. Deeply 
irritated, he began to drop all sorts of insinua- 
tions, and openly to abuse both the Earl and 
Lord Glenullin. In this, however, he was cut short 
so violently, and with such unmistakable threats— 
for Lord Donnerill was essentially a kind-hearted 
man, and with all his faults Lord Glenullin was 
beloved—that he turned on his heel and said, 
“Tm going to leave this den of swindlers in two 
hours; so good-bye!” 

“ Den of what ?” said an old footman, who had 
grown grey in the Harl’s service, seizing Clark by 
the back of his neck. ‘“ Now you look here; say 
that again, and I'll kick you straight out of this 
here room.” 

The remark was so favourably received that 
Clark began to consider that discretion would be 
the best part of valour, and was glad to beat a 
hasty retreat. He obtained from the steward his 
quarter’s wages, sent to order a vehicle to be ready 
for him at the door, and after packing up his pos- 





sessions, descended with his airiest manner and in 
his most gorgeous array, intending to make a 
great impression by his triumphal departure. He 
was a little discomfited by the’ smiles with which 
a few parting insults which he dealt in various 
directions were met; but in other respects he-was 
happily unconscious of what awaited him: for no 
sooner had he reached the vehicle than he found 
himself surrounded by a number of his fellow- 
servants, seized by he knew not whom, and hurried 
off blindfold to the pump in the courtyard, 
where, in spite of such entreaties and curses as 
he could vent through the bands placed over his 
mouth, he was pumped over by so many in succes- 
tion that the water drenched his clothes through 
and through. In this condition he was bundled 
into the fly, and, vowing deep vengeance with a 
voice inarticulate from fear and rage, was driven 
away from Donnerill Castle. He drove to the 
public-house at Earlsborough—which of course 
was called the Donnerill Arms—and changed his 
wet clothes; but even here he found himself en- 
countered by so strong a feeling of indignation, 
and when he appeared in the street he was so 
loudly hooted, and even pelted with stones, that 
he became excessively anxious to leave as quickly 
as possible this hostile neighbourhood. He went 
off that night by the train to London, still hugging 
his beloved money. To get rid of him finally 
from this narrative we may anticipate matters by 
adding that in a few days he sailed—as he had 
all along intended to do—for Australia; where 
any of my readers who are vindictive may suppose 
him to have been lynched at the diggings, and 
they who are merciful may hope that he has turned 
honest, and that, like Mr. Gigadibs— 
“¢ By this time he has tested his first plough, 
And studied his last chapter of St. John.” 
(To be continued.) 








CHILDREN. 


C HILDREN, lift your voices, 

Q\*, For ever round me sing ; 

My grey-grown heart rejoices, 
Blooms out like meads of spring, 


When you, singing, flit around me 
Like linnets on the wing. 


You are sweet-voiced teachers, 
Unknowing aught of art ; 
Heaven-inspired preachers 
Whose pulpit is the heart: 
Oh! nought of good were left on earth, 
Should you from it depart. 


Would that sorrow never 
Should dim your laughing eyes ! 
Pity that time ever 





Should make you worldly-wise, ’ 
Bow and bind to earth pure souls, j 
Whose home is in the skies. ' 


When wee, white feet chase me 
Round my old arm-chair ; 

When white arms embrace me, 
And white hands plait my hair, 

I think I hear the angels’ wings 
A-rustling in the air. 


Sing, dear children, ever, 
Around my weary feet, 
To strengthen my endeavour 
To reach Christ’s sweet retreat— 
The happy Land of Promise, 
Where all of us shall meet. 
IL, Rraw. 
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fT is proposed to insert under this head, 


from time to time, notes of Scripture les- 
sons, which may help parents and teachers 
in giving religious instruction to’ their 
children. The parent is naturally the 
proper person to teach such subjects to 

his own children; but there are many 
parents who, although most anxious to train their 
children aright in the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
yet, for want of an exact knowledge of how to 
teach and what to teach, are unable to do much 
in this respect, and their children, consequently, 
either receive no catechetical Scriptural instruction 
at all, or receive it from strangers. It is for the 
benefit of such parents that these notes of lessons 
are intended, Their design is to make the study of 
the Scriptures both interesting and profitable. They 
will contain abundance of matter for teaching, as 
well as occasional suggestions as to the manner or 
method in which the matter should be taught. It is 
hoped that in this way provision may be made for 
spending an hour or two on Sunday pleasurably and 
profitably both by parents and children. 

The special features of this course of lessons will 
be the following :— 

1, To show the connection of Scripture by referring 
to other passages for reference or illustration. 

2. To interest the children in the Jewish manners 
and customs, by explaining them when referred to. 

8. Toillustrate thesacred narrative, and show itsap- 
plication to ourselves by references to every-day life. 

4. To show how salvation by Christ underlies all 
Scriptural teaching. 

5. To test the children’s knowledge by a few 
questions after each lesson, to which the answers 
may be written as an exercise for the next week. 

The series will commence with a course of 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
No. 1.—JosEpPpuH, THE BELOVED Son. 





Scripture to he read—Genesis wxevii. 

I. JosrpH aT HOME. (1) Home life. Picture out 
the family of Jacob (four wives, twelve sons, and 
one daughter) living all together in the south of 
Canaan, at Hebron (Gen. xxxv. 27), after Isaac’s 
death. Their house—a tent. (See Note A.) Their 
education carried on by word of mouth by Jacob; no 
reading or writing in those days, simply oral instruc- 
tion. Fathers told to instruct children as to God’s 
dealings with them. (See Exod. xii. 26.) Their food— 
pottage or soup (Gen. xxv. 29), flesh of venison 
(Gen. xxvii. 4), and cakes of bread (Gen. xviii. 6). 
Their occupation—shepherds; large flocks, Jacob 
having prospered in Haran (Gen. xxx. 43). Some- 
times obliged to lead flocks long distances for water 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


BY THE REV. J. 





W. GEDGE, M.A. 


and grass (Exod. iii.1). Sometimes in danger of wild 
beasts, thus David attacked and slew lion and bear 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34) in same part of country. Often - 
required to be out watching all night (Luke ii, 8). 

(2) Incidents of family life. (a) Joseph brought . 
an evil report of his brothers (ver. 2). Most im. 
portant to distinguish between mere talebearing 
for the sake of getting others into disgrace, and 
telling parents when wrong things are being done 
which they ought to know. (0) Jacob’s partiality for 
Joseph, being the son of his old age (ver. 3); gave 
him special coat of many colours or pieces. (See Note 
B).. These special robes marks of favour—eg, 
prodigal son on return home (Luke xv. 22), wedding 
garment for guests (Matt. xxii. 11), scarlet robe put 
on Christ in scorn (Matt. xxvii. 28). Joseph, a mere 
lad of seventeen, with no mother living, it was 
natural his father should pet him a little; brothers 
no real cause for being jealous, still were so. (c) 
Joseph’s dreams (ver. 5—8). Doubled twice, shows was 
established of God. So Pharaoh’s dreams (Gen; xli, 
32). God often used dreams to foreshadow future 
events (Matt. i. 20; ii. 12, &c.), His father rebuked 
him probably for telling dream in boasting manner; 
still he observed the saying, little thinking of the 
sorrow koth would have before the dream fulfilled, 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED.—For purents: To avoid 
undue partiality. For children: To be careful as to 
the motive which leads them to tell tales of others. 
For brothers and sisters: To live in peace, not being 
envious if one receives present or is preferred 
before us. 

II. JosgPH LEAVES HOME.—(a) His conduct. Age 
seventeen (ver. 2), interesting event to all. Would re- 
member his father’s description of his leaving home 
and of the vision of ladder (Gen. xxviii. 11). Sent 
to see his brothers, and bring back account of them, 
So David (1 Sam. xvii. 17). Cannot find at first; 
does not give up, but perseveres—is faithful to trust, 
How many would have come back saying were un- 
able to find! (b) His brothers’ treatment. Jealousy 
of Joseph made them hate, and hate made them 
plot to kill him (ver. 20). See how one sin leads to 
another, So Cain—envy, hatred, murder (Gen. iii. 8). 
So chief priests to Christ (Matt. xvii. 18). 

Brothers not all equally bad. Réupen delivered 
him once (ver. 22), was away when others sold him ; 
still joined in lie to father about a beast having 
killed him. Jupan proposed not to murder but sell 
him (ver. 27), meanwhile keeps him in dry pit. (¢) 
Joseph sold. Merchants carrying spices (see Note €) to 
Egypt. Large cuantities required there for embalm- 
ing dead (Gen. 1. 2, 26, &c.); distance only few days’ 
journey by direct road. Buy Joseph for twenty 








pieces of silver; money weighed out, as no coined 
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money till time of Ezra; probably shekels, as Abra- 
ham (Gen. xxiii. 16); if so, each shekel being worth 
2s. 3d., would be equal to £2 5s. Picture Joseph’s 
cries and entreaties to his brothers (Gen. xlii. 21); 
allin vain. (d) The end of the coat. Brothers kill kid 
and dip coat in, then take it home and show father, 
asking if it is his son’s coat or not. Quite a natural 
thing to have happened—many wild beasts about. 


- See how sin hardens men. They ate dinner while 


Joseph was in pit (ver. 25). Now taunt Jacob with 
the coat. (Still conscience was not altogether at 
rest, for see chap. xlii. 21). And then having brought 
this sorrow on him, attempt fo comfort him (ver. 35) ; 
in vain, House once so peaceful, now filled with 
sorrow. 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED.—From Joseph: Faith- 
fulness to our appointed work—to do our duty where 
God has placed us. From Reuben: Not to be afraid 
to do what is right. From Judah: That a small sin 
is as bad as a great one. 

The next lesson will show what became of Joseph. 


Questions. 


1. What other dreams are mentioned in the Bible | 


which came true? 


| 2. When did Joseph’s family make obeisance to 
| him ? 

3. What was the beginning of Joseph’s. brothers’ 
sin, and what did it lead to? 

4. Name any other instances of envy and hatred 
leading to murder. 

5. What does Christ say about murder in the 
Sermon on the Mount? 

6. How is Joseph in his early life an example to 
children ? 

Note A.—TeENTs. These were divided by curtains of 
carpets into two compartments, for men and women, and 
these again subdivided when wanted. Thus Leah, Rachel, 
Zilpah, and Bilhah had, probably, separate compartments. 
The covering was goats’ hair. 

Note B.—JOsEPuH’s coat of many pieces—a tunic furnished 
with sleeves reaching down to the ankles. There is no 

evidence of the use of variegated robes previously to the 
| sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. 

Note C.—Spices. A product of Palestine; the same 
mentioned in Gen. xliii. 1]. A kindof gum exuding from 
| the trunk of the plant, which on being exposed to the air 
| grows hard. 

Baim. The same as mastick—the gum of a tree grow- 
| ing in Gilead, and very precious. 

Myrru. The odorous resin exuding from the branches 
| of the Cistus creticus. 











HOSPITAL 
(Continued from page 272.) 


to the church, catching now and then 
a few notes of the singing and music, 
and his dear face lighting up at the 
sound. He had a mournful little face, when it was 
at rest—too much shadow round the blue eyes. A 
lady who was late passed close to him on her way 
in. She wore a soft silk dress, and the little one 
put out his wee soiled paw and stroked it, saying, 
“Good night, lady,” in the sweetest way. She was 
pleased with his little blessing, but he felt more 
lonely still, after her smile had passed away from 
him. He leaned wearily back and yawned. Poor 
mite, he had to take care of himself. 





STORIES. 


|} and a half. It contained a bed, two chairs, a cradle 
with a sick baby in it, and a washing-tub. A thin, 
sad-looking woman rocked herself to and fro by 
the window, and a lad of about fourteen with rather 
a pleasing face lay asleep on some straw in a corner. 
Suddenly the woman rose and listened. A man 
came stumbling up the dark stairs, and the woman 
called out in a nervous voice, “ Rouse up, Jemmy, 
lad, here’s father, and he’s been drinkiag again.” 
With a start, the boy stood upon his feet, vainly 
trying to keep his weary young eyes open, yet 
shivering with terror as the man reeled into the 
room calling loudly for his supper. The woman 
slipped cautiously past her husband, and saying 
something to the boy about “ not answering father,” 
crept down the stairs and across the court to where 





At last the congregation came trooping out. 


Howard was grasping his old friend’s hand silently, , 


and with a full heart thanking God who had brought 
him back through all perils to such a blessing. The 
occupants of the court where the little boy lived were 
swarming about their doors—men swearing, women 
quarrelling, children racing in and out, and getting 
euffed and buffeted because the young life within 
them would stir and make them merry and glad, in 
spite of hard fare and harder words and blows. 
Close and stifling in the hot rooms it was, that 
summer night—in one especially, at the top of a high, 
narrow house just by the opening into Gray’s Inn 
Lane. The room measured exactly twelve feet by nine 








the little lad sat, by the church-wall, He got up 
siowly and came towards her, saying with a kind 
of shame, “No, mammy, I aint got nothing to- 
night.” 

The woman put back the hair tenderly from the 
little face with her thin hand, and said with a sigh, 
“Try and get a few pence for poor mammy, dear, 
she’s got no money, and fuiher’s come home and 
wants his supper, and I can’t le. ve baby, and Tom’s 
been locked up by the police for bothering the 
*buses with his ‘ lights, so try and get a little bit o’ 
money, th::e’s a man.” 

With « weary, wistful look upon his little face, 
enough io make an angel weep, poor little Jack left 
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his hawen, the enclosure, dumbly obedient to his 
mother, and trudged away forlornly down one of the 
narrow streets leading into Holborn. Keeping a 
sharp look-out for his dreaded enemies, the police, 
the little pale scrap of humanity tried to ply his 
poor trade, “ Please give me a ’apenny” was said 
many times. The poor little toes got sadly trodden 
upon—in fact, it was a wonder that the little waif 
kept on end at all, among the scuffle of life; and 
once, when to his terrible excitement,-a noble 
penny was flung from a kind but rough pas- 
senger, the eagerness on the wan face was sad to 
see, and the very eagerness overdid itself, and the 
penny was over-reached and got lost, out in the 
road under the horses. So the little one tramped on, 
now getting a push or a curse, sometimes a coin 
or a smile from some one who was, or had been, 
at some time, in as pitiful a plight as himself, till 
he got as far as Moses’ great shop, when suddenly 
he stopped, for a tall policeman stood by Mudie’s 
library, and Jacky was afraid to go farther, so he 
turned down the street, and soon after found himself 
under the trees ina square. It was getting dark, 
and poor little weary Jack was hungry and sleepy, 
but twopence wouldn’t buy his father a supper, so 
the little lad sat down on a doorstep. 

Just at that moment, on the opposite side of the 
road, Howard was parting from his friend, who was 
going to visit a dying man in Jack’s court. Howard 
slowly crossed the road, and caught sight of the 
child. He stopped to watch him, for the little face 
and voice had mixed themselves up strangely with 
the man’s prayers and thoughts that night. The 
summer twilight was fading, but the light of a full 
moon fell in flickering rays through the tree-branches 
upon the little figure, making the pale face paler 
and more spiritual, lending a grace too, by hiding 
the dirt and gilding the brown curls. Gradually 
the weary look left the child’s face, and as he sat 
with his hands folded, looking up at the wonderful 
moon, so large and peaceful, and the cool air blew 
upon him, he began to talk to himself. “I wish 
he’d come again,” he murmured, “and make the 
baby better, and me, and give mammy a lot o’ money, 
and send Jim to school, and I wish I was back in 
our ward, I do.” And then in a dreamy voice he 


sung, 
. “* Hear me as alone I lie, 
Plead for me with God on high; 
All that stained my soul to-day 
Wash it in Thy blood away.” 


Howard was utterly astonished, and almost afraid of 








|the child who seemed so like a little spirit, with 


such sweet, holy words upon his lips, and yet go 
lonely and forlorn. For a few minutes the little 
fellow sat silent, and then lcoked at his three or 
four poor coins. Tears came into his eyes, and then 
weak and faint and lonely as he was, poor mite, he 
began to cry aloud, saying amidst his sobs, “I want 
to go back to my ward, I do; let me go back.” 
Howard’s heart was tender, and he went close to the 
little one and spoke kind words to him. At first, « 
fearing it might be an order to “ move on” coming, 
the child started to his little bare, weary feet in 
terror, but the kind words soon made the tears and 


trembling cease, 
(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

88. Once only in the historical books of the Old 
Testament do we find the three great feasts of the 
Jews—Unleavened Bread— Tabernacles — Weeks— 
mentioned together. Where? 

89. Two foreign monarchs, addressing Solomon, 
assign a reason in almost identical words why he 
was made king over Israel. Name them. 

90. Ere Christ left the garden of Gethsemane on 
the night of His betrayal, an indignity was offered 
to Him, mentioned by St. John alone of the 
Evangelists. 

91. A name is applied to the apostles occasionally 
in the Gospels which we never find applied to them 
in the Epistles. Give it. 

92. Two victories gained by two successive kings 
of Israel seem to have been answers to prayers 
offered to God before the battles began. Give the 
instances. 

93. In the thirty-sixth year of his reign, a seer 
foretold to King Asa that from thenceforth he was 
to be engaged in wars. What was the reason given 
for this ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 206. 

80. He alone relates the incident. He does it in 
80 graphic a manner as to warrant the presumption , 
that he was an eye-witness. It is remarkable that 
he should leave the name of one of the two disciples 
unmentioned. 

81. “ Because the Lord had said he would increase 
Israel like the stars of the heaven” (1 Chron. 
xxvii, 23). 

82. Lam. ii. 9. 

83. Ezek. xvi. 49, 50; 








THE QUIVER. 


(Urawn 6y WILLIAM SMALL.) 


——>— 
EMMELINE. 
HE May thorn grew on the village green, 
A snow-drift of blossoms bright, | How glad was their dance, and their song how sweet ; 
And a group of children, just thirteen, 


| The daisies scarce bent ‘neath their twinkling 
Danced merrily round the May-day queen, feet. 


With hearts and footsteps light : 
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Emmeline Lee was queen of the May— 
That May forty years ago ; 
Her gold hair now is a silvery grey, 
And her sun-bright glance has a saddened ray, 
And her brow has lost its glow: 
Of the happy maidens who crowned her queen 
Not one now remains near the village green. 


Over the wide world scattered afar, 
Each treading the thorny way ; 
With heavenward gaze pursuing the star 





That leadeth to where the angels are— 





To the land of endless May : 
Right glad will their maying be, soon to come, 
When the pilgrims reach the eternal home. 


Emmeline teaches a Sunday-class 

Of sweet children, just thirteen, 
God’s love in her heart illumes her face 
With smiles that shed brightness through the 

place: 

She’s our May and May-day queen. 
She breathes not a sigh for the sweet Mays gone— 
She feels the dawn of God’s May coming on! 

M. RB. 








THE MODERN JEWS: THEIR HOME LIFE AND RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 


BY THE REV. DR. EDERSHEIM,. 


IL—THE GOVERNMENT AND WORSHIP OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE. 


OW is the worship of the synagogue 
Bi conducted? What is its form of 
S government, and what authority does 
itclaim? These questions, interesting 
in themselves, bring us to the earliest 
days of the Christian Church, before it had fully 
separated from the synagogue. It is well known 
that the Jewish Christians, while differing from 
their brethren on almost all questions of re- 
ligious principle, yet submitted, so far as they con- 
scientiously ceuld, to the authority, and conformed 
to the worship, of the synagogue. They did not 
wish to separate from their brethren; they hoped 
to see them converted to the faith of Christ. If 
this exposed them to bloody persecution, it also 
gave opportunity of everywhere preaching the 
Gospel. Nor did the Jews seem disposed at first to 
controvert their position. They treated them as 
heretics, not as schismatics (“after the way which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers,” Acts xxiv. 14). They were not outsiders, 
but “a sect everywhere spoken against” (xxviii. 
22). And if the Apostle James in one place gives 
the name of “‘ synagogues” to Christian assemblies 
(ii. 2), we can scarcely wonder that heathen writers 
should have wholly confounded the two. 

Now this would naturally lead to an important 
practical consequence. Though still adhering to 
the synagogue, the Christians required an or- 
ganisation, and had a worship of their own. They 
could not have derived its model from the Temple, 
where everything was typical and had merged into | 
Christ. Not so the machinery of the synagogue. 
Besides, it was in full working order, and had 
proved itself efficient and suited to every country. 
It was elastic too, and might readily be altered, 
enlarged, or adapted to the new circumstances. | 
Best of all, it had at least the implied sanction of | 
the Master Himself. Thus the government and the 








| evening. 





though under their superintendence. 


general arrangements of worship in the synagogue 
were adopted as bases of those of the Church. 

The seasons and hours for public worship in 
the synagogue were indicated by circumstances. 
Probably daily service, at present universal, would 
at first only be celebrated in large towns. But 
Monday and Thursday were market-days, when 
also the local judicatures sat. It was natural that 
public worship should be conducted at such times. 
Of course this was a view far too prosaic for Jewish 
legend, which had’ it that Moses went up the mount 
the second time on a Thursday, and returned ona 
Monday. Accordingly the Pharisees fasted on 
these days (Mark ii. 18; Luke v. 33; xviii. 12).* 
Then there were the new moons, the feasts and 
fasts, and the weekly Sabbath—all of which, accord. 
ing te Jewish reckoning, began on the previous 
From of old prayer was wont to be 
made three times a day (Ps. lv. 17; Dan. vi. 10), 
and in the Temple there had, according to the 
Rabbis, been three services—the morning sacrifice 
at the third hour (about 9 9.m., Acts ii. 15); the 
evening sacrifice in the afternoon, at the ninth and 
a half hour (about 3 30 p.m., Acts iii. 11), and an 
evening service after dark. In the synagogues, 
however, the two latter soon merged for the sake 
of convenience. 

The government and discipline of the synagogue 
were entrusted to its regular officers. These were 
the chief ruler and the elders, the “almoners” or 
deacons, and the beadle or minister (Luke iv. 20), 
But the worship itself was not conducted by them, 
The legate, 
or angel, of the congregation led the prayeys, and 
the interpreter, or Methurgeman, paraphrased into 
the vernacular the portions of Scripture prescribed 
for the day, which the different members of the 
congregation so honoured were called up to read in 
public. Similarly, any one invited by the elders 


* The dies stationum, or vigil-days of the early Church, were 
Wednesday and Friday. 
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might address the congregation or preach. While, 
therefore, the rule of the congregation was a 
regular office, the conduct of its worship was only 
a function which might devolve on any one in- 
tellectually and morally qualified, provided he were 
asked to discharge it by the “chief ruler” or the 
“elders.” The office of interpreter, introduced after 
the return from Babylon, when the knowledge of 
pure Hebrew was no longer common, has long since 
ceased. The elders or rulers of the synagogue 
(Matt. ix. 18; Luke vii. 3; John vii. 48) were 
under the presidency of the chief ruler (Mark v. 35; 
Luke viii. 41 ; xiii. 14; Acts xviii. 8,17). Accord- 
ing to the size of the place they numbered either 
three or twenty-one, and discharging also judicial 
functions, were appointed by the great Sanhe- 
drim after due examination, and set apart by the 
laying on of hands. But although thus ap- 
pointed, they were always elected by the free votes 
of each synagogue. The elders were also called 
“shepherds ” and “overseers” or bishops. The al- 
moners or deacons (though not invariably appointed 
in every synagogue) collected and distributed 
charitable contributions in food every day, and in 


money every Friday. To the former all who resided | 


a month, to the latter all who resided three months 
in a place were expected to contribute. The 
beadle, or minister, was called Chazan, a name 
now applied to the legate of a congregation, or the 
leader of its devotions. 

All this is substantially still the arrangement of 
the synagogue—only that the conduct of worship 
has become an office, and the rule of the church 
rather an honour. The legate of the congregation 
is now a regularly appointed and salaried official; 
the Rabbi is the preacher, and even those members 
of the congregation who are called up to read the 
portion from the law, do so no longer themselves, 
It is done for them by the regular official, they 
only repeating the customary blessings, before and 
after each section. The elders, now called Parnas- 
sim, or shepherds (generally three in number), are 
a sort of Jewish churchwardens. ‘Then there is 
a treasurer, an overseer of charities, assistants to 
the elders, and some salaried officials, notably the 
beadle, now called the Shammas, or minister. In the 
regular orthodox communities, as in the old and 
modern Jewish quarters, he was wont to summon 
the people to worship, from house to house, 
by knocking, on the week-days with a wooden 
hammer, and on the Sabbath, when this was not 
lawful, with his finger. 

As the mode of conducting the worship, so the 
prayers themselves in the synagogue have been 
stereotyped to the utter extinction of all personal 
devotion. At this day no meeting for prayer is 
allowed, except by special sanction of the authori- 
ties, when the prescribed prayers must be read by 
& person appointed by the synagogue, while no 
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one may be present without special authorisation ! 
This contrasts sadly with the great latitude in 
prayer at first accorded. In proof of this we may 
state that of the present veluminous liturgy only 
about fifty short fragments can be traced to any con- 
siderable antiquity, while very few of them belong 
to the time of, or previous to, our Lord. The first 
regular form occurs in the blessings, or eulogies, 
at the close of each of the five books into which 
t’ e Psalms are divided (Ps. xli. 13; xxii. 19 ; Ixxxix. 
' 23 evi. 48; cl.). Next in order of importance are 
swo forms, one of which may be designated as the 
Credo of the Jews, while the other holds a position 
analogous to the Paternoster or Ave Maria among 
the Roman Catholics. What we have called the 
Jewish Credo consists of Deut. vi. 4—9; xi. 183—21; 
Numb. xv. 3¥—41, preceded by two and succeeded 
by one or two prayers. The other form consists 
of eighteen so-called bl ssings, or eulogies, of which 
about two-thirds were n existence at the time of 
our Lord. Between the eulogies private prayers 
were allowed to be introduced. From the New 
Testament we know that empty repetitions and 
other abuses were common. At present each pious 
Jew is expected to say daily at least one hundred 
eulogies, a number elicited from the words in 


| Deut. x. 12: “ And now, O Israel, what does the 


Lord thy God require of thee?” which in the 
original contain exactly a hundred letters, while 
the Hebrew word for what, when slightly modified, 
means a hundred. 

The change from liberty to the most rigid uni- 
formity came only after a violent contest between 
leading authorities. It was also very gradually 
established, so that a large number of prayers have 
in course of time been added to the liturgy. The 
earlier of these date from the destruction of the 
Temple, and are intended as substitutes for the 
morning and evening sacrifices, and for the ad- 
ditional offerings of the Sabbath and feast-days. 
Others—confessions, hymns, and prayers—came in 
times of persecution, or were contributed by the 
academies of learning and by celebrated preachers 
and Rabbis. Many breathe merely the language 
of mysticism and superstition. If one of them is 
in Chaldee, it is explained that this language was 
chosen lest the angels, to whom Chaldee is the 
only unknown tongue, should envy Israel!’ An- 
other prayer is so solemn, that God Himself and 
all His angels—the heavenly Sanhedrim—respond 
after it, “Happy is that people that is in sucha 
case; yea, happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord.” It may, however, be added, that for a 
considerable time prayers were said not only in 
Hebrew and Chaldee, but also in Greek—a practice 
to which the modern Reform-party is appealing 
in favour of a liturgy in the vernacular instead of 
the Hebrew, which to most Jews is a dead letter. 
Lastly, the gradual origin of the liturgy has led 
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to local divergences. But in general the ritual is 
two-fold, that of the Portuguese, or rather Arabian 
Jews (Sephardim), derived from the academies 
of Babylon, and that of the German, or rather 
Western Jews (Ashkenasim), who reproduce the 
peculiarities of the school of Palestine. 

One of the most important parts of the service 
consists in the reading of the prescribed portion 
of the law and of the prophets, which is generally 
followed by a sermon or address. The five books 
of Moses are divided into fifty-four “lessons,” of 
which one is read every Sabbath—the Jewis.: 
calendar, which is lunar, numbering from forty- 
seven to fifty-four Sabbaths.* Hach “lesson” 
from the law is subdivided into seven sections, 
which are successively read by seven individuals ¢ 
(at least vicariously). The lesson from the law 
is always followed by one selected from the pro- 
phets, including some of the historical books. This 
is read by an eighth individual. It is called the 
Haphtarah, and its institution dates, according 
to a generally received tradition, from the Syrian 
persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanus, when 
the reading of the law being interdicted, por- 
tions from the prophets were selected similar in 
their contents to those from the law (as Isa. 
xlii. 5 to xliii. 10, after the “lesson ’’ Gen. i. 1—vi. 8). 
However, the Haphtaroth of the Sephardim are not 
always the same as those of the Ashkenasim. 
At any rate, the present arrangement dates from 
a late period, so that we cannot infer on what 
particular Sabbath our Lord expounded Isa. lxi. 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Luke iv. 16). In 
fact that passage does not eccur in any of the 
present Haphtaroth, the nearest approach to it 
being Isa. lxi. 10, now read after the fifty-first “les- 
son” in the year. In another respect our Lord’s 
differed from the present practice, since the Haph- 
tarah must not consist of less than twenty-one 
verses, whereas He read only two. Probably, there- 
fore, it was not the Haphtarah at all, but a text 
taken from words near that portion. 

Genesis is divided into twelve lessons, Exodus 
into eleven, Leviticus and Numbers into ten each, 
and Deuteronomy into eleven. Each lesson is 
named after the initial word or words in Hebrew, 
as Bereshith (“in the beginning”) for Gen. i. 1— 
vi. 8,and soon. At present the last lesson of the 
year is read on the last day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and the “lessons ” are recommenced on the 
following Sabbath ; but formerly they were, in some 
places at least, arranged into a table of lessons for 
three, or rather three and a half years. The honour 
of being called up to read the law or the prophets, 


* Special arrang ts of the 1 provide for these varia- 





tions in numbers. We cannot here enter into details either 
on this subject or on the Jewish calendar. 

t It is, however, at least open to doubt whether at one time 
the whole “lesson” from the law may not have been read by 
one person. 














as well as those of assisting and taking out the 
sacred rolls, elevating them, taking off and putting 
on their covers, opening and shutting the sacred 
ark, &c., are all purchased, often by auction during 
worship in the synagogue itself. There is a special 
table of “lessons” and Haphtaroth for each of 
the festivals. Besides, the Book of Esther is read 
on her feast (Purim), the Song of Songs during 
the Passover, Lamentations on the fast for the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Jonah on the Day of 
Atonement, and NHcclesiastes on the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

Of the eight persons called up to the reading of 
the law and the prophets, the first must always 
be a descendant of the family of Aaron (a priest), 
the second a Levite, and the third an ordinary 
Israelite. The others may be indiscriminately 
chosen. Before leaving the reading-desk each is 
expected according to his means to make dona- 
tions to the charities of the synagogue. | Their 
amount and apportionment are announced in a 
prayer, when the donor is also allowed to commend 
any persons he may name to the special Divine 
blessing. The prayer runs as follows: “He who 
blessed our fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
shall bless M. the son of N. by reason of his offer- 
ing” (here name the sums and purposes), “that” 
(here name the various persons indicated by the 
donor) “C., D., E. may live, and that the whole 
congregation may live; and He shall send blessing 
and success on all the works of his hands, and on 
all the children of Israel his brethren, and ye shali 
say, Amen!” 

The Haphtarah is generally followed by the 
sermon, and the service concluded with the priestly 
blessing (Numb. vi. 24—27), pronounced by all the 
descendants of Aaron above thirteen years of age 
present in the synagogue. If it te asked how in 
the loss of all genealogies the family of Aaron can 
trace its descent, the practice just mentioned, and 
certain other duties and rights devolving upon all 
priests, will explain how the knowledge of their 
descent has been handed down from father to son. 

A greater contrast can scarcely be imagined 
than between the sermon of the modern Jewish 
preacher in the West-cnd of London, or the re- 
formed synagogues of Berlin and Vienna, and that 
of the “ sage,” or “ preacher,” as he is described in 
the earliest Jewish writings, or as he discoursed 
in medieval times—nay, as he still exercises his 
calling among the strictly orthodox communities 
of Poland, Russia, and other countries, whither 
modern civilisation has not penetrated. Truth to 
say, the whole appearance and worship of reformed 
synagogues are entirely different, and intensely 
distasteful to the orthodox rabbinist. It is not 
uncharitable — only truthful—to say, that such 
modern sermons are simply Unitarian addresses, 


covered by a very thin crust of Judaism. Now the 
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medizval, or even the present orthodox sermon, 
may be described as an ingenious discussion of 
some knotty question in Jewish law, or of some 
passage of Scripture, and is full of clever quips, 
far-fetched interpretations, talmudical lore, stories, 
and witticisms, affording intense mental delight 
to the hearer who is able to understand them, 
and keeping him entranced by its cleverness and 
constant variety. What one knows of the bulk 
of sermons in the Roman Catholic Church before 
the Reformation gives, though, only an approxi- 
mative idea of it. Conceive the place, the circum- 
stances, and the congregation, with all which we 
are now to a certain extent familiar! Quite of 
old (as detailed in Jewish writings), the preacher 
sat in an elevated place. He did not address the 
people directly, but through a spokesman, occa- 
sionally successively through two, who used the 
vernacular, and in translating might enlarge on 
the subject. The hearers generally sat on the 
ground. No one might interrupt the preacher. 
Sometimes, as at periods of persecution, the 
sermon might be more elevating, sometimes it 


would be mystical, generally full of legends, stories 
and parables. Of course there were many pearls 
among the rubbish. But of the general character 
and contents of these sermons we are not left in 
doubt, since specimens of them have been pre- 
served. What an immeasurable difference must 
they who had been accustomed to those addresses 
have felt when they listened to such pepular 
teaching as the sermon on the mount, or the 
other discourses of the Lord! It is not an 
exaggeration to say, that no words can describe 
the contrast. Even this alone would have sufficed 
to separate Jesus from all other masters. No 
wonder that His townsmen in the city of Nazareth 
exclaimed: “ Whence hath this man this wisdom 
and these mighty works?” and the Jews at 
Jerusalem asked, “ How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?” or that even the officers 
sent to imprison Him should have shrunk from 
the task under the deep impression, “ Never man 
spake like this man.”’. Assuredly He taught “not 
as the scribes,” but “as one having authority”—and 
that authority from heaven! * 











THE LOST PIECE OF MONEY. 


Luge xv. 8—10 

tmx HIS is one of the three parables by 

~, which our Lord justified His recep- 
I, tion of publicans and sinners. The 
scribes and Pharisees could not, or 
rather would not, understand how 
any one should walk pure and unspotted amid the 
pollutions of the earth, seeking and not shunning 
sinners. The object of this and the other parables 
contained in this chapter, is to answer their objec- 
tions. In this parable we have the seeking love 
of God set forth. We have displayed before us 
the care and diligence used to seek and win back 
souls to God. It is quite possible that under the 
image of a woman Christ means to represent His 
Church, which is the instrument the Holy Spirit 
mainly uses to seek for the lost. When acted on 
by Him she is stirred up to mighty efforts to seek 
and to save the souls of her children. In the 
verses immediately preceding this parable we read 
of one sheep out of a flock of one hundred going 
astray, the owner following the wanderer, leaving 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness and return- 
ing home with his sheep which he had found. 
Here we are shown the loss of one piece of silver 
out of ten that the woman had in her keeping, 
In this piece of money many delight to trace a 
resemblance to man, made in the image of God, 
and engraven with the Divine superscription; but 
by sin that image has been nearly eflaced. As the 








woman having lit a candle because of the darkness 
of the rooms in her house (houses in the olden 
times, and especially in the East, were very dark) 
seeks anxiously for the piece of money, leaving no 
corner unsearched and deeming no trouble too 
great, so the Lord by His Holy Spirit gives dili- 
gence to recover the lost sinner, to bring back the 
money into God’s treasury, from which it originally 
issued. As a good mother of the house seeks when 
@ piece of money is dropped, and ceases not her 
cares and search till she has found it, and then 
rejoices with her friends, so the Holy Spirit 
lights a candle in the heart, illuminates the 
mind that was asleep, and the foolish heart that 
was darkened. He causes a ray of Divine light 
to shine within, brings a beam of light into the 
close recesses of the soul; He exposes all the 
hidden sins, the obscure corners, the dangerous 
places in which the soul, like a piece of silver, is 
lost. 

“When she hath found it, she calleth her friends 
and neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with 
me; for I have found the piece which I had lost.” 
There is the same order here as in other parables 
of our Lord, where first He describes His own 
office as the Sower of the seed, of the good grain 


® It seems at one time to have been within the plans of the 
“leading authorities of Jerusalem to gain Jesus to their cause, 
even as the Headship of the Jewish hierarchy formed one of the 
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in the field, of the mustard seed; when he por- 
trays that of the woman infusing the leaven of His 
Gospel into the mass of human society, till the 


whole is leavened. So here Christ first repre- 
sents Himself as the Shepherd, and the wandering 
sheep is called His sheep, for He came forth from 
heaven to seek and to save it, and to bring it back. 
The Sheep is Christ’s; but the woman lights a 
candle and sweeps diligently ghe house wherein 
she dwells, but she does not call the piece of silver 
herown. The penitent sinner stamped with God’s 
image, though marred and bedimmed, is not hers 
but God’s; and she owns that she lost it perhaps 
by neglect, which is not imputable to Christ, who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. She’ 
acknewledges in a fault of her own the original 
cause of the loss. A sheep strays of itself, but a 
coin could only be missing by a certain negligence 
on the pari of such as should have kept it. 

Her search is rewarded by success, and in herd 
joy she calls her female friends and neighbours 
together to rejoice with her. That those she sum- 
moned to her house belonged to her own sex 
escapes our notice in our English Bibles, though 
it is perfectly clear in the original language in 
which St. Luke’s Gospel was written. 











“ Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” Comparing things earthly with 
heavenly things, Christ lays down the great 
truth that as the recovery of a coin caused 


| joy to its possessor, so does the recovery of a 


lost sinner for whom the Spirit has employed 
labour, on whom patience has been expended, 
with whom He has striven till He has prevailed 
and brought him back, cause joy in heaven. He 
inspires all the angels with joy at the conversion 
of a soul heretofore covered with sin and shunning 
the light, though having engraven on it still the 
image of the King of kings. 

The search instituted for the missing coin shows 
the value the searcher set upon it, that nothing 
less than her full number would content her; and 
the means God employs to bring those to Him 
who are all but lost, either through the negligence 
of parents or by their own indifference to their 
spiritual wants, show incontestably the interest 
He takes in man’s salvation. May we derive 
comfort from this, and strive to be among 
the number of those who shall be a cause of 
joy in the presence of the angels of God. 

J. Rosiyson, M.A. 








CURIOSITIES OF DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


Ss ,,OCTORS’ COMMONS has not 
Ki escaped the universal change that 
has of late years come over every- 
thing, from Parliamentary elections to | 
Ss} butcher’s meat. It was and is the, 
nah -quariers, so to speak, of several courts and | 
registries, ecclesiastical, testamentary, and naval. 
We must turn back through many, many pages 
of history to discover their origin, and however 
interesting such a research might be, and however | 
instructive to trace their gradual development’, 
from the rudest sources, it is far beyond the 
scope of this sketch; suffice it therefore to notice 
briefly some of the most important. 

The Arches Court may be traced back to the! 
time of William the Conqueror; it was so named | 
from Bow Church, in which formerly it was holden, 
and was the highest ecclesiastical tribunal in the. 
land. It originally had to do with matters testa- | 
mentary and matrimonial, but now its jurisdiction | 
is limited to questions of morality and religion, and | 
all such things as church-rates, pew-rights, pulling 
down and building churches, and many others. 
The Prerogative Court of Canterbury (now the 
Probate Court) was founded in 1443. There was a| 
similar court at York, and nearly 400 subordinate 





courts of a testamentary nature were established | 
in various parts of England. In those days wills | 


were deposited in cathedrals, churches, rectories, 
vicarages, &c., and were in the custody of the 
clergy. The Probate and Divorce Courts were 
established only in 1858. The 400 courts above 
alluded to were reduced to forty, and called 
District Registries—that in London the Prin- 
‘cipal Registry—and the Prerogative Court was 
“disestablished.” The Admiralty Court was pro- 
bably founded in the reign of Edward I., bu; 
there is great doubt on this point. To it ae 
referred all matters of damage by collision, tc w- 
age, pilotage, prizes, piracy, &c. These ond 


_ other courts of a like nature were held in Doctors’ 


Commons with great solemnity. The judge used 
to appear in scarlet and ermine, with along wig 
descending over his breast; the advocates also in 
scarlet gowns, but shorter wigs; and the proctors 
wearing black gowns with ermine hoods—a very 
. imposing scene, for which there is no parallel in 
these matter-of-fact days. The courts have been 
held at Westminster since 1858, and were then 
thrown open to the 2ntire legal profession, instead 
of being, as formerly, monopolised by about 130 
| proctors and advocates. ‘lhe only thing of any 
consequence remaining to >c noticed is the College 
of Doctors and Advocates of the Court of Arches, 
which was founded somewhere about the year 
1500, but the exact date is unknown. It was not 
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until 1568 that it was located in Doctors’ Com- | 
mons, at Mountjoy House, This was destroyed by | 
the great fire in 1666, and the building known 
in Doctors’ Commons as “the College” was raised 
upon its ruins. It contained a large hall—where | 
the courts were held—and a dining-room, and the 
“community of beard,” or dining in “common” of 
the doctors, is the derivation of the name “ Doc- 
tors’ Commons.” ‘There were also a garden and 
a library, and the chambers of the judges and 
advocates. The Courts, College, and Registries 
were thus all concentrated, and Doctors’ Commons | 
was the sacred place of their abode. 

But now all is changed. Let not the sanguine 
lover of antiquity hasten thither expecting to find 


that of which a feeble description has been attempted | 


above; he will be bitterly disappointed. Norman 
arch and groined roof have alike fallen victims to 


the fatal pickaxe of expediency; Court and College | 


have been swept away, the former having been for 
some years most sacrilegiously used as a /ire- 
engine station, and on that once-sacred spot may 
now be seen springing up, storey by storey, the new 
building of the Civil Service Supply Association. 
But “it is an ill wind,” &c., for at the other end 
is reared the magnificent structure of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, whose influence-extends 
to, and is felt in, all parts of the world, diffusing 
that knowledge which, one day, “shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.” The old 
Registry, however, now known as the Will Office, 
still remains, bolstered up in every direction by 
fast-decaying beams, disfiguring and _ blocking 
up the new street, with a very prominent and in- 
toxicated-looking chimney standing out in bold 
relief against the sky. That part of it in Knight- 
rider Street has been added to by some of the 
old proctors’ offices (where you may easily lose 
yourself), and a new part has been tacked on to 
it in the new street, which makes the old building 
look even older. Of course there is no entrance 
in the new street, so we must go all the way round 
to the other side. A shilling stamp at the law 
stationer’s opposite the entrance will pass us in. 
We go through a long, narrow passage, and a 
square yard, with a great skylight in the middle, 
which gives light to some lower and mysterious 
regions, up a few steps, through a couple of doors, 
and we find ourselves in a large, long, lofty room, 
amongst the records of the dead. Little boxes, or 
partitions, are railed off all round, some empty, 


some with clerks very busy at something or | 


other, or with their hands in their pockets, as 
the case may be. All around, from the ceiling to 
the floor, on very shaky-looking shelves, are 
enormous double-clasped ‘books, with parchment 
leaves, on which the wills are’ copied, weighing 


nearly half a hundredweight. “Are they all Bibles, | 


maister ?” inquired an intelligent-looking country- 


man on one occasion. “No,” replied the sharp 
little clerk; “they’re Testaments.” But it was, 


| quite lost upon him. “Lor, Bill,” he says to his 


companion, “ what a size the Bibles must be!” 
Running across the room are parallel rows of 
huge double desks, with more of these books 
underneath them, and about twenty or thirty 
people reading, or trying to read—generally the 
latter—these ponderous volumes. They are written 
in what is termed engrossing hand, and are to 
the uninitiated very difficult to read. This in the 
old time was done by the monks. Some of the 
old books are in most beautiful writing, and are 


| superbly illuminated. A set of books for one year 


used to be called after the name of some eminent 
person who had died during that year. At the 
further end of the room is another, called the 
reading-room, where original wills can be seen by 
paying an extra fee. Between these two rooms 
is @ massive iron door leading into the “strong 
room,” which is supposed to be fire-proof. Here 
are kept all the original wills and various other 
important documents. The shelves and floors are 
all of perforated iron, and everything is arranged 
in beautiful order. It is impossible to convey any 
idea of the appearance of this strong room, it is so 
utterly unlike anything else, and is so spacious 
and bewildering that it is a matter of surprise 
how familiar with its mazes are the clerks who are 
in charge of it. 

The public, and indeed most of the officials, are 
not admitted here, and fortunate is he ‘who is 
allowed to penetrate into this sanctuary. Here is 
Shakspeare’s will (1616), each sheet preserved 
between plates of glass and framed; there are 
three sheets, and he signs Shakspeare, which 
should settle the often-disputed point of the 
correct way of spelling his name. For some time 
the will of the great Napoleon was kept here, but 
it was eventually given up to the French nation at 
the earnest request of the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
III. There is, however, a fac-simile copy of it, in 
which he leaves £1,000 to whoever should assas- 
sinate the Duke of Wellington. The will of the 
Iron Duke is also here, and those of. many other 
eminent persons; in fact, all wills when proved 
have to be deposited here or in one of the district 
registries, except those of the Royal family, which 
are now kept among the Royal Archives. 

It is a fact known probably to few that between 
15,000 and 16,000 probates of wills, and adminis- 





trations (i.e., powers to deal with property in the 
absence of a will) are annually granted here, repre- 
| senting in the aggregate the enormous sum of 
| about £95,000,000. As may readily be imagined, 
| some of the most extraordinary bequests have from 
| time to time been made. One man speaks thus ten- 
derly of the partner of his joys and sorrows: “I 
| bequeath to my wife my bitter contempt, for her 
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infamous conduct.” Another (Jeremy Bentham) 
bequeaths his body to an hospital, with in- 
structions that his skeleton should be prepared 
and cleaned, and his head preserved entire, and 
that he should preside at the meetings of the 
hospital authorities. Whether he ever was actually 
made to preside is, perhaps, doubtful, but it is a 
fact that the skeleton was preserved, and may now 
be seen in the hospital museum; the preservation 
of the head, however, was ineffectual and one of 
wax had to be substituted. 

The following are the only instances of wills in 
verse, and as such are so curious that they are 
given at length; they are perfectly legal, and 
were proved in 1737, 1773, and 1789 respectively :— 


“The fifth day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 
To hipp* not inclined, 
But of vigorous mind, 
And my body in health, 
I'll dispose of my wealth, 
And of all I’m to leave 
On this side of the grave 
To sone one or other, 
I think to my brother; 
But because I foresaw 
That my brethren in law, 
If I did not take care, 
Would come in for a share, 
Which I no ways intended, 
Till their manners were mended 
(And of that God knows there’s no sign), 
I do therefore enjoin, 
And de strictly command, 
Witness my hand, 
That nought I have got 
Be brought in hotchpott ; t 
But I give and devise 
As much as in me lies 
To the son of my mother, 
My-nown dear brother (sic), 


*0ld term signifying lowness of spirits. +A legal term. 





To have and to hold 

All my silver and gold, 

As the affectionate pledges 

Of his brother, John Hedges.” 





“ Of this I never will repent, 
*Tis my last will and testament. 
If much or little—nay, my all— 
I give my brother, Matthew Gall ; 
And this will hinder any pother (sic) 
By sister Stritch or Mic, our brother: 
Yet stop! should Matt die before Mic, 
And that may happen, for Death’s quick, 
I then bequeath my worldly store 
To brother Mic for evermore ; 
But should I outlive my brothers, 
It’s fit that then I think of others, 
Matthew has sons and daughters, too, 
‘Tis all their own, were it Peru. 
Pray, Mr. Forrest, don’t sit still, 
But witness this as my last will. 
“‘ Monica Swiney.” 


“*I give and bequeath, 
When I’m laid underneath, 
To my two loving sisters most dear, 
The whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God’s goodness has granted me here. 


“ And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
With a solemn appeal, 
I confirm, sign, and seal 
This, the true act and deed of Will Jackett.” 
One man chalked his will on a corn-bin; and 
another wrote his on the post of his bed: both the 
corn-bin and the bed-post are filed in the registry. 
There are many other curiosities in Doctors’ 
Commons, but they are too numerous to mention 
in detail, and most of them should be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE TWO TRACKS IN THE 
y | SNOW. 
sEANWHILE Martin 


idle. His first notion 
was to ride to Alton, and 
to inquire whether Lord 
Glenullin had started by 
train from that place, for 
Martin well knew that 
he was quite at home in London, and 
that he was not a boy to submit 
himself to any unnecessary hard- 
ships. 

But in walking found the house to 
the stables, Martin’s attention was 





arrested by the footmarks on the snow beside 
the drawing-room window, and then along a side- 
walk which led oui of the Park. Both tracks 
were evidently the footprints of boys, and in 
one of them Martin distinctly recognised the 
shape of Lord Glenullin’s boots. ‘he prints in 
the snow were, however, no longer traceable 
beyond the Park-fence, by which ran the main 
road, and there was nothing to show which 
direction the two fugitives had taken. The two 
fugitives; but who, then, had accompanied Glen- 
ullin ? Martin could hardly feel much doubt on 
the subject; the footsteps were those of a boy, 
and although Martin did not know that Ralph had 
been in the neighbourhood, he felt sure that Glen- 
ullin could have gone with ne one else. A heavy 
feeling of despondency came over him as the con- 
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viction dawned upon his mind. He had known 
for some time that things were in a bad way with 
Glenullin; but could he believe that Ralph would 
have been so guilty as to entice him from his 
home, to give distinct effect to his own bad 
example, and to plunge in disgrace one whom he 
called his friend? Was this possible? Ceuld he 
have been so utterly deceived in Ralph’s character, 
which hitherto he had ‘regarded as almost an ideal 
of noble boyhood? It was hard to admit such a 
conclusion; yet, as he looked at the footsteps, it 
was still harder to resist it. Up to the drawing- 
room window, right across the garden, were 
marked in the snow the footsteps of a single boy; 
there over a small distance about the lawn they 
were mixed with those of Glenullin and of some 
third person, who had afterwards gone round to 
the back door; then the track of Glenullin and of 
this strange boy—who could be no other than 
Ralph—were distinguishable as far as the roadway. 
Was it not evident that Ralph had managed to 
meet Glenullin, and had persuaded him to run 
away? And if so, was it possible to excuse Ralph, 


and to doubt that he had been guilty of a very | 


base and almost unpardonable act ? 

Full of misgivings, Martin mounted his pony 
and rode to the Grange. Up and down the gravel 
walk on the sunny side of the house Christie was 
slowly walking; a book was in‘his hand, but he 
was not reading it, and he looked cold as he crept 
slowly along in the weak but sparkling winter 
sunshine. Yet Martin thought that his face was 
more hopeful than when he saw him last, and he 
could not bear the notion of being. obliged to tell 
him anything that would be painful. 

Christie brightened up the moment he saw him, 
and ran te the lodge-gate. Martin tied his pony 
to the fence, and said, as he shook hands, ‘‘ Why, 
Christie, I think that you are beginning to look 
like yourself again.” 

“T hope-so,: Martin.” 

“Why, then, you must have heard something 
from Ralph, I’m sure ?” 

“Better than that, Martin,” said Christie, smiling. 

“‘ How P—unless it’s a secret.” 

“T have seen him!” 

Martin started at this confirmation of his worst 
suspicions. 

** Seen him, Christie! When?” 

“Yesterday morning.” And then Christie 
briefly told Martin how Ralph had returned, and 
how he had solemnly promised that in a year at the 
very latest, perhaps even in six months, he would 
come home again, and stay at home if his father 
wished it. He expected that Martin, whose friend- 
ship for Ralph had always been so strong, would 
have rejoiced at this intelligence; but he seemed, 
on the contrary, to receive it quietly and sadly, 
and his only comment was, “ Oh, Christie!” 








“ Well, six months will soon pass,” said Christie; 
“and, besides, I dare say that he will return long 
before that.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Christie—it isn’t that.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Martin ?” 

“T hardly like to tell you, Christie. Glenullin 
‘has run away from home too, and I’m sadly afraid 
that he has gone with Ralph.” 

“Gone with Ralph! impossible. Why, he only 
left me yesterday at mid-day; and, Martin, I am 
quite certain that if he had meant to go and see 
Glenullin he would have told me.” 

As Martin only sheok his head, Christie con- 
tinued, “ You surely don’t think that Ralph could 
do so wicked a thing as to try and get Glenullin 
to run away P” 

In reply, Martin told him exactly what he had 
seen at the Park, and how thoroughly his strong 
and natural suspicion was now confirmed by. the 
fact that Ralph had been on the spot. 

Christie was silent for a time, but his expressive 
face told what he suffered. 

“Martin,” he said at length, “I can’t help 
seeing that this looks bad; but I know Ralph, 
and know that he could not have behaved like 
this. There must be something behind which 
would explain it all. You may give up Ralph, and 
think ill of him, but I can’t; I never will. Oh, he 
is as true as steel—as true as steel, and it will be 
shown to be so some day.” 

His eyes were bright with tears and his voice 
trembled as he spoke. Martin was touched with 
pity at the poor pale face, but he could not 
exonerate Ralph for what appeared to be so grave 
a sin. 

“You know how I like Ralph,” he said, “and 
this will not make me love him any the less; but, 
Christie, I think his mind has got bewildered of 
late. He had done wrong in running away, and it 
upset all his conscience. There, don’t cry; we 
must try to bring him back among us all. Do 
you know where he was going when he left 
youP” 

“He wouldn’t tell me exactly; but he went 
across the fields over there beyond the island.” 

* Ah, I know,” said Martin; “that path leads 
to Port Lias. -I have been there with him often. 
I must ride and see if he has started, and all about 
it. Good-bye, Christie; cheer up.” 

It was easy to say “cheer up,” .but Christie’s 
heart died within him, and his transparent features 
showed his trouble of mind. Mrs. Douglas at 
once observed it, and drew him to her side when 
he came in. . She knew that nothing could affect 
Christie so deeply except some news about Ralph, 
and she asked, “‘ More trouble, Christie?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“What, have you seen him or heard of him 
again? Oh, Christie, if he is anywhere near us, 
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dear child, bring him to his mother, bring him 
to me.” 

“He is gone, mother; he went yesterday. 
But——” He hid his face, and the tears burst 
through his closed fingers. 

“But what?” 

“Lord Glenullin has gone too, and they seem 
to think that he has gone with Ralph, and that 
Ralph enticed him away from home. Poor, poor 
Ralph! every one is turning against him; no one 
loves him.” 

“ We love him, Christie; we believe him. What 
makes people say this P” 

He told her Martin’s story. She consoled him 


as best she could—so full of the Divine instinct of | 


love that she never for a moment doubted Ralph’s 


rectitude; never for a moment wavered in her } 
Tare a at 
belief of his innocence, and affirmed with quiet 


conviction that he would be found blameless when 
all. was known. Yet this was another blow to 
bear, and very deeply did they both feel it. When 


they met Mr. Douglas at dinner they found that | 


he had heard of Glenullin’s flight, and had heard 
it attributed to Ralph’s bad example. He was 
moody and silent, but they often fancied that, if 


his pride had suffered him to show it, he too felt | 
some touch of grief for his absent son, and per- | 


haps more than ever now that Ralph began to be 
the subject of common blame. He was startled 
by what Christie now felt obliged to tell him— 
startled and pained. Yet even he thought that he 
knew Ralph too well to be able to believe that he 
would have acted thus. Whatever his faults had 
been, the baseness of leading another into trouble 
had never been among their number. 

Martin, after leaving the Grange, rode straight 
off to Port Lias, and there his inquiries satisfied 
him that all his conjectures had been right. Two 
boys had been seen there—one of them very well 
dressed, the other in common clothes, but still | 
looking like a gentleman’s son. They had started | 
that morning in the Seamaid barque, bound for | 
Liverpool. It took him some time to ascertain 
these particulars. The barque had started so | 


early that the boys had not been seen by many | 


people, and it was only by a series of persevering 
efforts that Martin succeeded in eliciting informa- 
tion, which was somewhat charily and suspiciously 
imparted, and which probably might not have 
been imparted at all—for the people of Port Lias 
did not bear the highest character—had it not 
been to so young and unsuspected a questioner. 
As soon as he had heard enough to leave no 
possible doubt in his own mind, he rode home. 
The day had long overclouded and the short 
evening had already fallen in. It was quite dark 
before he got back. The snow was falling heavily 
and the wind blowing in violent but fitful gusts. 
He felt so cold, and wet, and uncomfortable him- 


| Self, even though his tired pony was going on as 
| quickly as it could, that he could not help thinking 
| how grim and terrible must be such a night at 
; sea. And he had his dinner waiting for him and 
a kindly welcome home, and the bright fireside 
with the family circle gathered round it; but 
| Ralph and Glenullin, what was thei eondition 
| now P 

| Just as he was, with his hair damp and dis- 
| ordered and the snow lying thick all over his 
| great-coat, he went straight into the drawing-room, 
| because the butler told him that the family were 
| beginning to be anxious about him. He found 
| Lord Donnerill there also, for Sir Henry had 
| invited him to the Park, thinking that it would 
‘divert his thoughts in some slight degree from 
vainful subjects. Having announced his return 
44 person, to relieve all anxiety, he ran up-stairs 
to dress for dinner, and then told his important 
intelligence. The two gentlemen listened with 
| deep and painful interest, and thanked Martin for 
his activity and promptitude. They were both 
grieved for the share which Ralph seemed to have 
| taken in the transaction, because it seemed in 
some way to involve him in the shame of Lord 
Glenullin’s past delinquencies; for Lord Donnerill 
considered that the flight from home was, under 
the circumstances, the least culpable of his son’s 
many faults. 

Sir Henry’s plan was soon fermed. It was to 
set off to Liverpool with Lord Donnerill, and with 
Mr. Douglas, if he wished to accompany them, and 
there to meet the boys, and take them home, when 
| the Seamaid arrived. As no time was to be lost, 
| they arranged to start the next day, and they at 
‘once dispatehed a messenger to the Grange to tell 

Mr. Douglas what they had heard, and to ask if he 
' coincided with them in their views as te what was 
most expedient to be done. 

The messenger, whose ride through the wind 
and snow was not very enviable, brought back a 
note of cordial thanks from Mr. Douglas, and an 
expression of his strong wish to join them in 
carrying out their intention. 

“Will you take me with you, father?” said 
Martin, as soon as the Earl had retired for the 
| night. 

{ « Yes, Martin, with pleasure; you deserve it 
after all theghard work you have had to-day. 
Ought I not to be happy and thankful to God,” 
he added, laying his band on Martin’s head, “to 
| think that, while my two nearest neighbours are 
suffering such deep trouble and anxiety, my 
| eldest son is to me a source of such comfort and 
| happiness ?” 
| Martin looked up quickly in his face. “It is 
' because you have always loved me so much, and 
| been so kind and fair, father,” he said, in a low 
| and modest tone. “Iam so glad that you will let 
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me come with you; I will try to be useful and 
not to be in your way.” 


But the next morning brought about a change | 


in their intentions. A coast guardsman at Port 
Lias, who had been a servant at the Park, had 
heard of Martin’s inquiries, and came over to the 
Hall, in spite of the weather, to tell all he knew 
about the Seamaid; and, among other things, he 
observed that in such a gale as had now been 
blowing for many hours it must have been simply 
impossible for the vessel to proceed on her voyage. 
He held it to be morally certain that, if possible, 
she would try to run in for shelter to the harbour 
of Caerglas, about sixty miles distant, and the 
only haven which offered any place of refuge for 
leagues along an iron eoast. To this place there- 
fore, and not to Liverpool, Lord Donnerill, Sir 
Henry, Mr. Douglas, and Martin took their 
journey, convinced that it was the likeliest spot 
at which to intercept the unhappy fugitives. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE “SEAMAID’S” VOYAGE. 
Art first the course of the Seamaid was bright and 
smooth, as the first declivity on the path of wrong. 
The freshening waters laughed and sparkled in 
the winter sunlight, and the vessel danced gaily 
over them, beautiful as a sea-bird, with her white 
and swelling sails—the foam-wreath at her prow, 
the purple water rippling and lapping musically 
about her sides. 

Happily, neither Ralph nor Lord Glenullin was 
liable to sea-sickness, and to those who escape this 
horrible malady nothing is more exhilarating than 
the bounding of a good ship over the waves and 
the singing of the wind among the tackle, and the 
fresh, rushing sound of the parted sea about the 
keel. The two boys—deep cause as they both had 
for sorrow—were almost in high spirits at first. 
They watched the long line of the land, with its 
varying colours, and here and there called each 
other’s attention to landmark after landmark— 
grove, or castle, or spire of distant church tipped by 
the sun with flaming gold. They looked through 
the captain’s telescope at every vessel which came 
in view, and they learnt from a good-natured sailor 
the names of the different parts of the ship and of 
the ropes and rigging. They found a source of 
long amusement in feeding a flock of screaming 
sea-mews that followed the vessel and hovered 
above the deck with their white wavering pinions, 
Ralph would hold a piece of biscuit in his hand 
until the birds caught sight of it with their quick, 
bright eyes, and the very instant that he flung it 
into the air, there would follow the flashing curves 


; dashing heedlessly against each other in their 





of snowy wings as the birds swooped down, two or 
three together, with their plaintive scream, often 
catching the prize before it fell into the sea, and 












eagerness to seize it. Ralph’s duties as a ship- 
boy were not onerous at first, and he was go 
willing and active in lending a hand wherever he 
was wanted, and Glenullin was also so perfectly 
ready to help him, that the sailors took kindly to 
both of them and treated them well. 

~ They had left off feeding the sea-mews, and were 
leaning upon the taffrail looking at the vessél’s 
wake, when suddenly Glenullin exclaimed, “Oh, 
look —look, Ralph, there’s another bird, not a sea- 
mew—a lovely little black creature, scudding like 
mad just over the water.” 

“Yes, I see; it almost looks as if it was running 
on the surface. What an eager little creature it 
is! Now, if Christie was here he’d tell us all 
about it in a minute.” 

“Du yar know the name of thik thar bird, 
lads?” asked one of the sailors, who was a Suffolk 
man. “It’s all alone now, like a gast-bird, but 
yar’ll see more soon, I reckon—a hainish lot on 
em all whewting and squiggling in the water. I 
never sah them there dydoppers without ’twas 
muggy weather. Them’s called Mother Carey’s 
chickens.” 

The boys smiled at each other to hear the man’s 
odd dialect; but he said as he went to reef one of 
the sails, “Ah, bors, yar may snap your eyés now, 
but I'm fearful yar won’t be so hoddy two hours 
on. 

Yes, the pleasure of the voyage was destined to 
be very brief. Every hour the wind rose—from a 
breeze to a gale, from a gale to a tempest, from a 
tempest to a hurricane; and before they had been 
three hours aboard the waves were high enough to 
sweep the vessel fore and aft, and to make a clean 
breach over her in every direction. The sunlight 
indeed continued to shine with a cruel, wintry 
splendour, and flashing upon the spray produced 
a wonderfully gorgeous and beautiful effect; for 
as each wave rose, and its thin crest of foam and 
spray was shivered into the air, the flying frag- 
ment of an iris were visible overhead, and the 
barque sailed on in an ever-varying gleam of rain- 
bows—like a fairy vessel in the peril of magic 
seas—illumined and overarched in every direction 
by the lines of interchanging light. 

It was not long, however, before the skies, too, 
were overcast; the short sunlight died away, and 
the face of the heavens was black with driving 
clouds. Every man on board had long been 
drenched to the skin with the beating waves, yet 
their position was still more miserable when the 
blinding snow and sleet and hail began to drive 
furiously in their faces, and it was barely possible 
to see anything a cable’s length from the vessel. 
For hours they drove along under foremast, stay- 
sail, and close-reefed mizzen. Then sunset came 


on, and the darkness was so stormy and fall of 
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danger that the captain determined to anchor for 
the night, and so, if possible, to ride out the 
storm until daylight returned. 

Happily the anchor held them firm for many 
hours, though the barque was tossed up and down 
like an egg-shell, and all night long they could see 
nothing but the dim ghastly gleam on the crest 
of swollen waves, and hear nothing but the boom 
of distant breakers and the cheerless whistling of 
the wind among the shrouds. But towards morn- 
ing the cable parted, and they were forced to 
continue their voyage through the storm. All 
that they could do was to drive along under bare 
poles, for the fore-topsail boom had been broken, 
and the fore-tupsail itself blown away, and in such 
a gale every stitch of canvas would have been 
split and torn to shreds. It had long been evident 
toevery one of them that they were in imminent 
peril. The timbers of the vessel strained and 
groaned and creaked under the buffeting waves, 
and, unless the fury of the storm soon abated, it 
seemed impossible that they could escape. Their 
only hope was to run into the harbour of Caerglas, 
for which other vessels in similar distress were 
already making. But the Seamaid, during the 
night, had sprung a dangerous leak, and the con- 
stant efforts of the crew at the pumps were barely 
sufficient to prevent the water from gaining upon 
them in the hold. 

The captain was, happily, a sober and a steady 
man, and he did his best throughout. Under his 
orders the sailors worked cheerfully and omitted 
ne precaution to save the vessel. For a time they 
eased her by cutting away one of the masts. But 
of all human things nothing is so helpless as a | 
small ship in a furious sea. The waves seem to| 
play with her in scorn, and almost to toss her into | 
the air on their wild spray. At one moment she | 
buries her bowsprit deep in the boiling foam; at | 
another she is almost flung upon her broadside by | 
some tremendous sea, and perhaps before she has 
well righted herself and is still quivering like a 
leaf in the autumn wind, the sea again bursts 
over her, and she is well-nigh buried under the 
thunderous mass of some dumb, black wave. And, 
meanwhile, the conviction forces itself with over- 
whelming intensity even upon the bravest mind, 
that though his destiny is in the hands of God, 
yet these mighty forces which are at work around 
him, are like blind and deaf monsters, working 
according to their own inevitable laws, brutal, 
pitiless, indifferent to human hopes or human life. 
At such moments a man feels inclined to think 
that his God and Father has forgotten him, and 
to give way to the despairing feeling that he is 





“nature acts with fearful uniformity; stern as 





fate, absolute as tyranny, merciless as death; too 
\ 


vast to praise, too inexorable to propitiate, it has 
no ear for prayer, no heart for sympathy, no arm 
to save.” Why should he not drown in the dark? 
Myriads and myriads have come to such an end. 
How utterly insignificant seems a poor paltry 
human life or two in the wild roaring of that 
elemental strife ! 

Caerglas is situated, as we have said already, in 
the only break which occurs for leagues in the 
frowning cliffs of a rock-bound coast. Yet it is 
the scene of many a terrible shipwreck, for it 
offers but a poor and uncertain refuge, and is 
exposed to many winds, which make the waves 
rage with awful violence over the sunken rocks 
which beset its bay. A small harbour, however, 
has been constructed there, protected by a massive 
breakwater, which annually proves a source of 
safety to many vessels caught in the fierce storms 
about that dangerous coast. Yet many and many 
a time in the wild winter nights are the sleepers 
startled in that little town by those heart-rending 
cries of perishing and shipwrecked men, of which 
they know the sound, alas ! too well. 

About three miles out to sea, on one of the 
most perilous rocks beyond the circuit of the bay, 
is built a lighthouse, and by the guidance of this 
lighthouse it is generally possible to steer clear of 
the most treacherous breakers. It was already 
night by the time the Seamaid was driven past 
this lighthouse, but the sailors were in good 
spirits, for now there was a fair hope that she would 
make the harbour and find a secure refuge from 
the perils with which she had been beset. But it 
is precisely at this part of the coast that the rush 
of the tidal currents is most irresistible and the 
effect of the storm most violently felt. The sea 
was running in great cliff-like billows as high as 
the foreyard, threatening every moment to topple 
over and crush the unfortunate barque. Her 
boats had long ago been wrenched from the davits 
and flung away by the storm. She was short of 
hands, for two of her scanty crew had already 
been swept overboard by waves, but the rest, and 
Ralph and Glenullin among them, were doing 
their duty like men. The mate and another sea- 
man were at the wheel, and there still seemed a 
reasonable hope of safety. But now a tremendous 
sea thundered over her stern with terrific violence, 
shattered the wheel to pieces, stove in part of the 
bulwarks, and disabled the two brave stecrers. 
Nothing more could be done. The Seamaid was 
little better than a bruised hulk lying at the 
mercy of the wind and waves, and by order of the 
captain the whole crew, ceasing from a hopeless 
struggle, took refuge in the “tangled mass of 
booms and spars and torn canvas, ‘which was all 
that was left of the ruined masts. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS (No. 1.—JosEPH, THE BELOVED Son). 


Chapters referred to—Genesis xawiz., xl., zli. | Bad enough now, but formerly mere dark dungeons 
roe n° THE TEACHER.—The story of Joseph | —feet often put in stocks (Acts xvi. 24), Again 
S| } 3\ is so well knewn that it is not neces-| notice Joseph’s patience under undeserved suffering 
nw L ; x) sary to read every verse of the above | (1 Peter ii. 20), doing his duty where placed, and 
G ys chapters ; the aim should be rather to | God’s blessing the keeper of the prison for his sake 
Laas; pick out the striking points, especially | (Gen. xxxix. 23). What a cheerful, happy, contented 
those containing practical lessens. Caution will be; man Joseph must have been. So Paul and Silas 
required in speaking of Joseph’s temptation. It is | sang hymns in prison (Acts xvi. 25). How different 
best to say simply that he was tempted to sin. | to some children, always grumbling. Sometimes at 

I, JosepH A SLAVE. We have seen Joseph at | their lessons, playmates, food, &. “Godliness with 
home, and then sold to the Ishmaelites: picture now | contentment is great gain.” 
the long train of camels with their merchandise| (2) The dreams of the butler and baker. Joseph 
entering Egypt. (See Note A.) How glad of rest had companions in prison, the butler and baker of 
after their journey! now the spices are sold to the | Pharaoh, who had offended the king. (See Note B), 
merchants and Joseph to Potiphar, one of the king’s | Their dreams. (Read Gen. xl. 5—19.) See how kind 
officers (Gen. xxxix. 1). Joseph acts as servant, and | Joseph was when he saw them sad. He interested 
so far from sulking, works so well as to be shortly himself in them, asked God to help him interpret 
promoted to be head servant—a sort of steward or | (ver. 8), and told them the exact truth. So Samuel 
bailiff. Notice (a) he served faithfully, though a slave ; | told Eli (1 Sam. iii. 18). He asks the butler to 
and (b) by his good conduct he let his light shine remember him—tells him his story—shows he had 
(Matt. v. 16)—glorified God. So should all do their | not talked about it before. Not like some people, 
duty where placed, even if in positions of hardship | wasting half their time talking of their past 
(1 Cor. x. 31). (c) His master’s house was blessed | troubles. 
for his sake (Gen, xxxix. 5). So it was with Naaman, | (3) Joseph released. Two years pass—joyfully for 
whose “ little maid ” told him of the prophet Elisha | the butler, drearily for Joseph ; still supported by 
(2 Kings v. 4), and so always. (See 1 Tim. iv. 8.) | good ‘conscience and by hope. He would sometimes 
What an encouragement to lads in a factory, or| recall his own dreams, and wonder if they would 
girls in service. | ever come true. Now King Pharaoh dreams (Gen. uli. 

II, Josero Temprep. In every position we are | 1—7), his magicians (see Note C) cannot interpret 
exposed to temptation. Temptation comes either ; them. ‘The butler suddenly remembers Joseph ; how 
from within—i.e., from the heart in the way of evil his conscience must have pricked him! Joseph sum- 
thoughts (Mark vii. 21), or from without. Joseph | moned in haste, dressed to appear before king (ver. 
was tempted by the last person we should have | 14), So Daniel was summoned to King Nebuchad- 
expected—viz., his master’s wife; and the tempta-| nezzar (Dan. iv. 7, 8). Joseph disclaims his own 
tion was repeated constantly (Gen. xxxix. 10). But} power to interpret (ver. 16, 25), thus showing great 
Joseph firmly refused, because he would not sin| humility. Foretells the seven years of plenty and 
against God (ver. 9). How different to Eve, who} famine, and advises to gather up one-fifth of the 
yielded at once (Gen. iii, 6), or Peter (John xviii. | corn during the years of plenty (ver. 34), thus show- 
25). He was like Christ, who resisted three times | ing wisdom and forethought. Yet he does not say 
(Matt. iv. 1—11). So we are told to “resist the | one word for himself—again showing modesty. We 
devil” (James iv. 7; 1 Peter v. 9). How can we do | Shall see in the next lesson how he was rewarded. 
so? Boys and girls must never use bad words, but| Now see in all these points an example for ourselves. 
must be simple and modest in word, and act, and | Joseph doing his duty wherever placed—bearing his 
thought, &c. “Blessed are the pure in heart” | undeserved sufferings patiently—resisting tempta- 
(Matt. v. 8). tion—doing acts of kindness wherever possible— 

III, JosErH IN PRISON. (1) His conduct. Poti- modestly disclaiming honour to himself, and always 
phar’s wife, unable to persuade Joseph to sin, takes living to the “ glory of God.” 
revenge by bringing a false charge against him. 
This shows how the evil hate the good. So the chief Questions to be Answered. 
priests tried to entangle Christ in his talk (Matt. 1. Describe Joseph’s life and conduct in Potiphar’s 
xxii. 15). His master naturally believes his wife’s | house, and show how he was an example to us while 
version of the story and puts Joseph in the king’s | there. 
prison. All have seen the outside of prisons—high| 2. Mention any instances in the Bible of tempta- 
walls, gloomy appearance; but the inside far worse. | tion yielded to, and any of temptation resisted. 
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3. Show how we are tempted from within and 
from without. 

4, When did Joseph show kindness, patience, and | 
humility ? 

5. Name another man who interpreted dreams for 
a king when his wise men were unable to. 

Note A.—CAMELe Sometimes called the ‘‘ship of the 
desert ;” are docile, patient, strong, hence suited to long 
journeys. The Queen of Sheba came to Solomon with | 
camels bearing spices (1 Kings x. 2). Job had 6,000 | 
(Job xlii, 12). Sometimes used in war (1 Sam. xxx. 17). | 


The milk used for food (Gen. xxxii. 15), the hair for cloth 
(Matt. iii. 4). 

Note B.—BuTLER, or bottler, an honourable officer in a 
king’s household, his duty being to fill and bear the cup 
to the king (Neh. i. 11) ; he had to taste it first to see that 
it was not poisoned.——Baker. Baking was generally done 
by women, even of high rank; thus Sarah (Gen. xiii. 6). 
This man probably a superintendent of the females. 

Note C.—Maaicians and WIsE Mey, heard of again in 
Exod. vii. 11. They were interpreters of hieroglyphics, 
and all omens, such as dreams. ‘To consult magicians 
was forbidden the Jews (Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6). 
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w7 OWARD sat down on the step and. took | 
little Jack on his knees. A few ques- | 
tions soon drew out his poor little his- | 
tory. Jack’s real mother had died | 
when he was a baby, and so Jim’s 
mother took him, and let him call her 
mother, and let him sleep with Jim, and so 
he gave her all the money he could get. 
But he once was very ill and had a bad chest in 






was born in a stable, and a man wanted to kill Him, 
so his mother took him away in the night, and so He 
growed up and used to be kind to all the people 
what was ill, and the little children. The lady tells 
you all about it.’ They parted very good friends, 
and Howard promised to see little Jack again soon. 
The next time Howard saw his friend the clergy- 
man he told him all about the little orphan child, 
and they agreed to adopt and provide for him 


the winter, and so they took him to.the Children’s | between them. But, alas! a few days after, when 
Hospital; and it was so nice there—only he got} they went to inquire for little Jack, the poor room 
better and had to go away; and he liked being ill | was let to other lodgers; the drunken father had 
best, when he was in the hospital; and “‘ you had a} gone to prison, and no neighbour could say where 
high bed all to yourself, and sheets on it, and | the rest of the poor family were. 
picture-books, and meat on a plate every day; and | Howard went to Great Ormond Street, and while 
there was lots 0’ people what hadn’t nothing else to} seeing the wards inquired for his little friend; but 
do but take care of little children and the ward, and | “a little fair boy named Jack, with a bad chest, 
doctors too”? And the child’s only sorrow seemed | last winter,’ was too vague, considering the number 
that with all this happiness the great mistake was, of Jacks and Johnnys with bad chests who had been 
that he should have been made better. | in and out in six months. So, very sadly, Howard 
“And did you learn the hymns there?” said | gave up all hopes of ever seeing the child again. 
Howard. | Towards the end of the year, when Howard’s 
“Yes, I learned ‘Soft and quiet,’ and ‘Happy | visit to England and his most pleasant holiday with 
Land,’ and some more prayers nurse taught me, and | his dear friend were coming to an end, one afternoon, 
the lady. Does you know the lady?” he asked|as they were walking slowly together through one 
suddenly ; but Howard shook his head, and Jack | of the narrow streets in the parish of Rotherhithe 


went on, “If I gets ill agin p’raps they'll have me | leading to the Thames, he saw, getting some water 





back there.” 
It was getting chilly, so Howard said, “ Hadn’t 
you better go home to Jim’s bed, little man, now, | 





at a pump, a woman, careworn and wan, looking 
steadily at him, and then she said, “Oh, sir! you 
are Jack’s gentleman, do come and see him; he asks 





it’s getting late?” The child smiled with superior | all day for you, and I don’t think he can die in 
wisdom at his questioner’s ignorance, and answered, | peace until he sees you.” 
How can I go without the money? I’ve only got} The two friends followed the poor kind woman 
tuppence, and faggits is tuppence each, and he’ll | “who had let Jack call her mother,” and be her 
want some bread and some beer as well.” | child, and share her poor home and her boy’s bed, 
This difficulty was solved by a bright shilling, and | and the two good, well-dressed, grand-looking gentle- 
then my friend (who was not a slave to appearances) | men respected the good woman in her rags and 
took the little child in his arms and carried him to | poverty, for she had obeyed to her best ability what 
the entrance of his court. On the way, Howard | the Saviour had taught her, “‘she had done what she 
asked Jack who it was whom he wanted to come and | could,” for one of the least of the little ones. “TI 
cure the baby. | think,” said the woman on the way, turning to 
“Why,” answered the child, “don’t you know | Howard, “he mixes you up with somebody else, now 
Him? all about Him, and you so big! It’s Jesus what | he’s ill, for sometimes he says you’ve gone back up 
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to heaven; but he’s very bad and weak indeed, to- 
day, poor lamb.” 

Into a miserable cellar, damp and cold, the two 
men followed the mother. On a little heap of straw, 
clean enough, but not very comfortable-looking, lay 
the thinnest of spare little forms, sleeping or dozing 
fitfully. Breathing was such a difficult matter that 
large drops stood on the beautiful broad brow, even 
in death fair and lovely. Kneeling reverently down 
beside the little one, Howard took the wee clammy 
hand in his and just whispered, “Little man, I’ve 
come to see you at last.” 

With a sweet smile, the dim eyes opened, and the 
voice of poor little patient Jack said faintly, “ You 
said you'd come, and I’ve been waiting to say good- 
bye such a many days.” 

Howard kissed the wee face, and then he could 
think of nothing better to say than, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” 

Jack’s face lighted up, and then they all said 
“Our Father” together, and after that little Jack’s 
hymn, “ Soft and quiet is the bed.” Then Jack slept 
again, while the two friends prayed to God for him 
and for themselves that their dying bed too might 
be “soft and quiet.” 

In about half an hour Jack opened his eyes and 
asked his kind mammy to kiss him, and then a sweet 
smile broke over his thin face, the sweetest of all 
smiles, that only come to the happy dead, and ina 
clear voice he called out,as if in answer to a call, 
“Yes, I’m coming to the nice ward!” And so he 
went, to the ward where there is room for all, and ten- 
derest care and sweet rest for the weary little ones, 
and where we trust his own mother was waiting to 
welcome her little Jack. No mcre phin or begging 
for him. And, for dear little Jack’s sake, all little 
children, especially sick ones, have grown dearer 
than ever to Howard, kind Howard, who told me this 
story. You may he sure the two friends did all they 
could to help the poor woman, who in her own 
sorrow and poverty had helped the child, neither ex- 
pecting nor thinking of reward. She was very lonely 
at first, when her baby and Jacky had left her, but 
she knew God had them in His keeping, in the 
“happy land.” 


Though dear Willy C. is really stronger and 
better at times, he has his bad days too, I find, and 
sometimes he has fits of sickness and pain that 
exhaust him sadly, if he does a little more than his 
tiny strength will allow, and then on the morrow he 
cannot leave his cot, so one dare scarcely hope he 
will ever be really well. Among his special friends 
(Bob has gone home, better) Fred, an old patient 
and acquaintance of mine, as well as Willy’s, was 
readmitted lately, now a big boy, older and wiser 
than Willy. They are great chums, and when Willy 
is in bed, Fred sits beside him, and reads, talks, 
or plays with him; and then when Fred is not 





| so well, and is obliged to be in bed, dear Willy goes 


close up to him in his little chair, and there they 
spend happy hours together. Neither Willy nor little 
| Jim (another little hip case, something like Willy’s) 

can read, because they have always been too ill to go 
: to school ; but Fred, who will never be strong enough 
for hard work, and who hopes one day to be a school. 
master, gives them a lesson every day, and it is a 
pretty sight to see the little eager faces stretched 
out, and learning with all their might—already they 
know a great many words. There is a dear little 
Dicky, of four, in the ward, a pretty, wise, dark-eyed 
darling, who has a bad foot, and which dear Dicky 
must lose by-and-by. Poor little man! he sits up, 
or lies awake for hours often at night, without a 
murmur or complaint, and it was only after much 
coaxing that his nurse persuaded him to confess 
what was wrong one night. “Why dces Dicky not 
go to sleep like other little boys? Where’s Dicky’s 
pain?” With a sob the patient mite just said, “ My 
foot.” In the quiet night, when the nurse goes 
about very softly, to let all sleep who can, Dicky 
may be found often sitting up with his toys (quiet 
toys) to keep his little thoughts as far as possible 
from the poor aching foot. When the little children 
who read this say their prayers, I hope they will 
ask God to help dear Dicky bear his great pain 
patiently, and that he may by-and-by get well and 
be able to leave his little cot, and run about. 

And now, in my Willy’s name, I beg to thank all 
the readers of the Quiver Cot Stories, for their kind- 
ness to the little sick children, for their letters, and 
visits, and presents. 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

94, A circumstance in the life of Peter imme- 
diately following his denial of his Master is recorded 
by three of the Evangelists, but omitted by St. John. 
What is it? 

95. In connection with the cutting off of the high 
priest’s servant’s ear two facts are mentioned by St. 
John alone of the Evangelists. What are they? 

96. The expression “in Hebrew,” or “in the 
Hebrew,” occurs four times in St. John’s Gospel. 
Give the passages. 

97. Concerning whom is this testimony borne, 
“ Who willingly offered himself unto the Lord?” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 272. 


84. Jude quotes from the book of Enoch. See Jude 
14. Paul makes a remark concerning Jannes and 
Jambres, which is not in the Authorised Version ; he 
also quotes from heathen poets (1 Cor. xv. 33, &c.) 

85. Jer. 1. 17. 

86. See 1 Kings xxii. 34; 2 Chron. rxxv. 23. 

87. Solomon, when God appeared to him at Gibeon 





(2 Chron. i. 9). 
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SCRIPTURE HEROINES. 
RUTH. 
“Orpah kissed her mother in law; but Ruth clave unto her.”—Ruth i. 14. 
NE kissed, the other clave! So, on our way, | Some form beloved its happy influence yields 
0 As lights and shadows fleck life’s checkered Only while shines upon us joy’s glad ray. 
fields, It “‘ dureth for a while ;” and sorrow’s day, 
VOL. VIII, 389 
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Which ever proves the friend a friend indeed, 
Repels it, in our hour of deepest need, 
And drives it from our darkened path away. 
Yet other some there are who not in youth, 
Or happiness, or sunshine only cling, 
But when life’s clouds the shadow o’er us fling 





When with ieee alk serpent tooth 


Cleave closest. 
Ingratitude has torn our Stricken breast, 
They tend us kindliest, and love us best. 
Such friendship owns the sterling gold of truth, 
|Typed in the olden times by thee, true-hearted 
Ruth. C. Maurice Daviess, D.D, 








TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ GARRY,” “LOST: 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HERE was an omnibus which travelled 
between Dunkeith and Inverness, and 
on the morning after the picnic there | 
was quite a gathering outside the office ; 
and so much excitement was felt at | 
this, that both driver and conductor, in their hearty 





sympathy with all the farewells that were going on, | 


A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


|a skilful hand, artistically placed where it would 
| give uneasiness. 
Whilst Pamela M‘Laine had been speaking to Mr. 
Grant, Evan Lawson, standing by, had overheard 
'the conversation, and as a bright idea crossed his 
| mind a half smile played on his lips, and he said to 
| himself, ‘“‘ When women wish to be disagreeable they 
can be so with a vengeance. After all, ‘woman’s 





forgot to start the omnibus until a quarter of an | wit’ is not a thing to be sneezed at; that speech was 
hour after the usual time. However, probably this |a bit of the direst venom. She cares nothing for 
did not signify to any one but the poor horses, who the Grants or the M‘Leods, and yet she enjoys the 









would have to put on extra speed on the road. 
Pamela M‘Laine and Edith Hamilton, and with 
them Mr. Lawson, were the first to arrive; then | 
came Vivien, Pearl, and Alec M‘Leod; and, lastly, 
Mr. Grant had been wheeled slowly up the hill in his | 
springy invalid couch. 
There was a very great deal of talking, 


the driver and conductor seemed to agree between 
themselves that if somebody did not make a move 


they would be hanging about there all day, so with- | 


out the slightest warning the omnibus suddenly 
started, Edith Hamilton and Alec M‘Leod with their 
heads out of window nodding to those left behind. 

And whilst those left behiad stood watching until 
the omnibus turned the corner, Pamela M‘Laine, who 
was standing by Mr. Grant’s couch, said to him, | 
‘Well, I suppose they will settle the question to- | 
day, if it ever is to be settled.” 

“ Settle what ?” he inquired. 

**Surely you must have heard some of the talk about 


it,” she said; “I believe it is almost a settled thing. | 
You see, Alec M‘Leod must marry some one with | 
money, and he is constantly at the Hamiltons’ house, | 
both in Glasgow and at Dunoon, and Edith and he | 
are constantly together, and you know she has very | 


good prospects, and I dare say Mr. Hamilton would 
take Alec into partnership, This journey together | 
was kept entirely to themselves until last night; 


and then why should they plan to come to Dunkeith | 


together if there was nothing in it?—no, I fully 
believe it will all be settled to-day.” 

Of course Mr. Grant did not believe all that he 
had just heard, nevertheless whilst he was being 
wheeled slowly and carefully home it rankled in his 
mind, although it was only a little thorn planted by 


and good- | 
byes were said over and over again; and at length | 






| Spite of making them uncomfortable. That woman, 
with all her ugliness and affectation, has a great deal 
| ¢ of sharpness and clear-sightedness; moreover, she is 
|in love with me—ah, ah! Fancy a woman like that 
|inlove! She should have got over such weaknesses, 
| | and should turn her sharpness into plans for worldly 
advancement. I will take her wits into my service, 
and by pretending to follow her lead will make her 
| play into my hands, Miss Pamela,” he said aloud, 
|}in insinuating tones, “may I have the pleasure of 
accompanying you home ?” 

“T shall be most happy if you will, Mr. Lawson;” 
and Miss Pamela was pleased. Together they walked 
| along the village street. 
| “What a lovely spring morning it is, Miss 
| Pamela; do you know I feel so much more inclined 
| to enjoy the freshness by a prolonged walk, instead 
| of returning at once to my labours; should I be 
trespassing too much on your time if I were to ask 
| you to accompany me?” 
| “Indeed, Mr. Lawson, it will please me of all 
things ;” and Miss M‘Laine rejoiced at his unusual 
friendliness. 

“Well, Miss Pamela,” he said, as they turned up 
the lane leading to the glen; “ well, Miss Pamela, we 
have seen the young people off, and we ‘have no doubt 
| that they will have a pleasant time on the journey, 
but I am not envious of them ; I think that you and 
‘Tare quite as happy as they can be. I think that 
we two know how to enjoy the day as much as any 
| one.” 

“TI am sure that we do; I would not change 
placcs with any one,” said Pamela, enthusiastically. 

“We,” continued Evan Lawson, “are just arriving 

| at the time when one knows how to enjoy oneself; 

one begins to understand what is worth living for, 
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to distinguish between silly sentimentality of boy- | 
and-girlishness, and the earnest feeling of men and 
women. Now you and I, for instance, have a very 
great deal in common, and without indulging in silly | 
nonsense, we might be not only of the greatest use 
and comfort to one another, but we could, with the 
charms of friendship, gild and sweeten even the | 
dreariness of commonplace existence.” | 
Pamela was getting puzzled; did the man mean | 
to propose or did he not? what on earth did he mean, | 
and what was she to understand? And the puzzled | 
lady looked up inquiringly with her small black eyes 
into his fine keen hazel eyes, which were looking at 
her, and in doing so she wished that she could make | 
her own eyes double the size, and fringe them about | 
with black lashes, But, poor thing! she recalled their 
unlovely beadiness, and their short, fair fringes, and | 
she felt that Evan Lawson could not be ina very | 
sentimental mood. It was of no use even hoping it; | 
and she pitied herself, and said doubtfully, “Yes, 
Mr. Lawson.” 
“Boys and girls,” he continued, “testify their 
affection for one another by rushing heedlessly into 
difficulties, and marrying without a thought for the 
future ; now my idea of the love that is worth pos- 
sessing and returning is that which stays and re- 
strains its expression until all doubts and difficulties 
be removed, and we can offer those we love a happy, | 
prosperous life. You see that I speak to you of my | 
inmost thoughts and feelings, believing that you, and | 
you alone in Dunkeith, can understand me.” 
Miss M‘Laine was not yet in the least enlightened ; 
but she valiantly tried a new experiment, and said, | 
“Are you in love with any one, Mr. Lawson? can I | 
do anything for you?” | 
Evan Lawson was quite silent for a little while, 
and then in a low voice he said, “ Miss Pamela, you | 
have put me to a severe test by that question—am 
Tin love?” and he looked at her so steadfastly and 
for so long that Pamela trembled, and believed that ' 
her hour had come.. “Ah!” and he gave a deep sigh 
and continued: “I dare not now dwell on that sub- 
ject, although it is one that is unutterably sweet. 
How strange are the affinities that draw us to one 
another! how little are we able to account for them | 
when we reason soberly with ourselves! However» 
at present, my tongue is tied. I am stricken with 
poverty and its attendant curses; I can only pray | 
and trust and hope that a bright future may await | 
even me. I am surrounded by untold difficulties ; 
no one knows of the secret trials to which I am sub- 
jected, or their consequent humiliations, which some- 
times go well-nigh to break my spirit. It came over 
me this morning with resistless power—the feel- 
ing that I must speak to you—that you in your 
generosity would pardon the confidence with which | 
I relied on your assistance to break away the bonds | 
that surround me.” 
“You have not felt this confidence in vain, Mr. | 


Lawson ; I am only proud that it is I in whom you 
have placed your confidence.” 

“It is not strange, dear Miss Pamela; did I not 
say just now that one must also have respect and 
sympathy where one—but no; I must remember that 
my tongue is tied for the present.” 

Miss Pamela M‘Laine was now quite happy; who 
save herself could be the object of his affections ? And 
in her delight she very nearly bade him untie his 
tongue and imitate the more juvenile lovers, whom 
he had censured, by rushing headlong into matrimon). 
But she recollected that she was quite sure of him, so 
she could afford to be dignified, therefore she merely 
said, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Lawson, I feel eager to do battle 
with those who tyrannise over you; tell me at once 


| something that I can do for you: I would be guided 


by you in all things.” 
“Thank you a thousand times for this sweet friend- 
ship. I shall not fail now to remember where I can 


| come for sympathy when I am baffled and weary. 


Let us change the subject. What is your opinion of 
the M‘Leod family?” 

And Pamela, recollecting the minister’s evident 
partiality for Vivien’s society, said snappishly, ‘I 
detest them !” 

Evan Lawson smiled to himself at the sudden 
change of tone, and he added gently, “I am sorry 
that I must agree with you in thinking them un- 
worthy. Miss M‘Leod is one of the plentiful, silly, 
frivolous young ladies, who have no second thought 
in their lives, who run whichever way chance winds 
drift them. As for her brother, I regret very much 
that he has so much spare time to be idling about 
here ; it is neither good for himself nor the neighbour- 
hood. Itis also a pity that Mr. Grant allows him to be 
so much about with his daughter. You know I feel 
such a diffidence in meddling with the affairs of the 


| parish and people ; I am soafraid of being considered 
| interfering with Mr. Tempest’s duties; but I know 


so much more of this case, and how absurd and wrong 
it all is, than any one else, that I sometimes ask my- 
self whether it be not my duty to brave having such 


| things said, for the sake of the right.” 


“Tell me about it, Mr. Lawson,” said Pamela, 
eagerly; “you promised me your confidence just 
now.” 

“So I did, knowing that it would be held sacred. 
Well, the facts that have come under my knowledge 
are these: I dare say Alec M‘Leod has many money 
difficulties, and it is imperatively necessary to him to 
marry 4 woman who has money. Now I accidentally 
overheard part of a conversation between him and 
Mr. Tempest—I do not feel at liberty to tell even 
you all that I heard, but the substance is that 
M‘Leod has taken advantage of Mr. Grant’s weak- 
ness, and has induced him to promise that’ he may 
marry the daughter in a‘year’s time, provided ‘he be 


| getting on well in his business ; and M‘Léod is’ now 


merely calculating whether the advantage of marry- 
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ing her or Edith Hamilton would be the greater: 
now I cannot help pitying the old man for being so 
deceived.” 

“The wretch !” said Pamela M‘Laine; “if I have 
to tell Mr. Grant myself, he shall know about it.” 

“ But do not mention my name; I would do good 
secretly,” said Evan Lawson. 

And then a sudden suspicion crossed her, and 
sharply she said, “ Why are you so particularly 
interested in Miss Grant?” 

He saw her meaning, and said hesitatingly, “ Miss 
Pamela, I see that justice to myself demands an 
explanation, but my modesty and diffidence make the 
task a difficult one to me.” 

“Tell me,” was all she said. 

“TI wish I could say that Miss Grant is only a 
frolicsome girl, careless as to who it is that pays her 
attention, feeling the while as much for one as for 
the other; but it is only a false modesty which keeps 
me from telling you honestly that it is I who am the 
real object of her affections.” 

“ How do you know ?” she said sharply again. 

TI surely need not humiliate her by telling of all 
the proofs that I have received, enough to say that 
I do not return her affection—there is nothing in 
that raw girl that can call up what I call love; I, 
poor and friendless, however, cannot make an enemy 
of Mr. Grant, through his daughter, and the polite 
attentions which I am called on to pay her, she 


mistakes for assurances of a return of her love; and 
by acquiescence in her father’s plans about M‘Leod, 
she thinks to blind him as to her affection for me, 
Not returning her feelings, I ask you to judge of the 
difficulties of my situation, and I call upon you, 
feeling that I now have some right to do so, to aid 
me in my difficulty.” 

Miss M‘Laine’s soul swelled within her bosom, he 
had called upon her to aid him in a matter wherein 
she was fully competent to assist him, and coupled 
with his call was the remark that he had now some 
right to utter it to her, and never felt maiden more 
strongly armed to resist injustice and oppression 
than did Pamela M‘Laine now. 

Evan Lawson saw that his words had not failed in 
their usual potency, and he congratulated himself 
on his far-seeing and his never-failing sharpness, 
and they parted both elated, and showing one 
another that they felt so, walking with springy 
steps through the spring brightness. Whereas the 
ravens should have croaked, and the rooks cawed, 
and the dew fallen in tears from the daisies, for 
falsehood and treachery were casting their webs 
in the pathway of youth, innocence, truth, and 
love. But the sun shone alike on the youthful and 
loving, and on the treacherous and evil-minded, each 
knowing nothing of what the future had in store 
for them, or what a day might bring forth. 

(To be continued). 











THE UNBRIDLED TONGUE. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, FORMERLY HULSEAN 
LECTURER, ETC. 


PART I, 
.O those whose views of morality are 






ancients—on the morals of Seneca or 
the ethies of Aristotle, nothing can 


t PK 
» 
"appear more extravagant and dispro- 


zl founded on the ethical systems of the | 


| tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison.” 

Of course, as we should suppose, such strong 
_ language is not applied to the sin of ungoverned 
| Speech for what it is in itself only, or even for the 
| mischief which follows in its train. The habit is 





portioned than the way in which Holy Scripture | denounced thus unsparingly, as it is an index of 
speaks of sins of the tongue. “Death and life | the state of a man’s soul before God; as it is the 
are in the power of the tongue,” says Solomon. | natural outcome and fruit of an unstable character, 
“Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall; an unrenewed mind, a blinded and degraded 
give account thereof in the day of judgment,” says | conscience, an ill-regulated and enslaved heart. 


our Lord. Whilst St. James is so deeply im- 
pressed with the momentous importance of the 


subject that he piles a Pelion on Ossa of terrific | 


images, in order to set forth the mischief of an 
unbridled tongue. “And the tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity: so is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole body, and 


Still the practice reprehended is fraught with 
incalculable mischief in itself; and a paper may 
well be taken up in considering some of the evils 
of an ungoverned tongue—how they show them- 
selves, and the enormous harm they do. 

Our first examples may be taken from the use 
of unbridled speech when we are yielding to the 





setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is set 
on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and of | been in the mind of St. James when he wrote, 
birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is | “The tongue setteth on fire the course of nature.” 
tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; but the Now anger is not always sin: and it is never sin 





passion of anger—a reference which may have 
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when its real object is the wrong only, and not 
the wrong-doer. But practically we find it hard 
to realise this distinction. Wrath cannot vent 
itself upon an abstraction, and therefore there is 
no safety but in keeping under the fling itself. 
“‘ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry,” says the 
wise man: “for anger resteth in the bosom of 
fools:”’—where we are to note that the danger 
is in the anger “resting.” “Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath,” says the apostle. Anger 
is a fire which should always be put out before 


nightfall. It is related of a good Eastern bishop | 
that, having had a quarrel with another bishop, | 


he sent this short message to him in the evening : 


“The sun is set.” The solemn thought was re- | 


ciprocated, and an instant reconciliation followed. 
Now what is it which, for the most part, adds fuel 
to this fire of anger >—what keeps it from dying | 
out as, if left to itself, it would? Why, it is the | 
force of bitter words; the setting of the door of the 
lips wide open, leaving the tongue to run on like 
an unbridled steed “ till his self-mettle tires him.” 
And the strife deepens, and recriminations grow, 


and facts are exaggerated, and truth is disguised | 


in such colours as not to know herself, and reason 
cannot make itself heard for the noise of the fray, | 
and it is hard to say peg be fiercer “the words | 
of the men of Judah,” or “the words of the men ; 
of Israel.” 

» Here, then, is one effect of yielding to the sin 
under consideration, so far as relates to the man 
himself. He has no longer the rule over his own 
spirit. He is led by his lips. Not having power 
to bridle his tongue, his tongue has come at length | 
to bridle him—to lead him whithersoever it listeth ' 
—into troubled waters, into fields of strife, causing | 
his hand to be against every man, and to make 
him think that every man’s hand is against him, 
Thus, as Solomon says, “the lips of a fool will 
swallow up himself.” “Swallow up himself :” for 
the man is devoured by the cravings of a gnawing, | 
insatiable, unappeasable self-love. His pride, his | 
captiousness, his irritability, his sensitiveness, to 
the very appearance of affront or slight—such as 
his position not being recognised in the mar- 
shalling of guests for the feast, or some Mordecai 
being unmindful of the homage which his self-love 
has taught him to expect—these things keep his 
whole soul in a state of burning heat. Such a 
temper of mind, it is manifest, must disturb and 
break up all the tranquillities of the man’s religious 
nature. It wounds his peace, frets his spirit, 
sours his charities, mars his prayers. He “ gives 
place to the devil,” says the apostle; that is, 
invites him into his heart, makes room for him, 
finds for him full and congenial employment. 
Nor is this all. The anger which invites a bad 
guest into the heart, drives the Best Guest out. 
The Holy and Blessed Spirit will not dwell where 


nothing is to be heard but the storms of invective 
and the strife of words. He flees from the per- 
turbed and angry bosom, and hates the licenses of 
an unbridled tongue. 

But another form of tongue-sins we should 
naturally include in our censures is that of de- 
traction and wuncharitableness, and idle, if not 
necessarily malicious gossip. The psalmist, it will 


| be remembered, notes it expressly as a qualification 


for admission to the heavenly Zion that he be one 





who “backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth 
evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour.” Neither is it necessary 
| to suppose that the psalmist is here pointing his 
reproof only against all those who invent a false- 
hocd, just to take a good name away. They who 
‘do such things must take rank with other assas- 
sins—with those who ply their deadly craft’ by 
| means of poison or the stiletto. It will be enough 
lif we bring under the ban of the Scripture cen- 
sures those who, often out of mere thoughtlessness, 
i“ take up” an evil report; who, as if it were for 
the mere pleasure of talking about it, delight to 
retail the last piece of intelligence afloat concern- 
| ing @ ueighbour’s misfortunes or a brother’s fall. 
No real harm, it may be, is intended against the 
person spoken of; but they have got an itching 
tongue, and they cannot help disburdening them- 
selves whenever they can find itching ears. The 
calling seems to be a very ancient one; and St, 
| Paul’s type of the class who follow it holds good 
unto this day. “ Withal,” he says, “they learn to 
be idle, wandering about from house to house; 

and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busybodies, 
| Speaking things which they ought not, and busy 
in other men’s matters.” As intimated already, 
no malice whatever may be intended: they only 
scatter reports as a madman scatters firebrands— 
not seeing that, like as with these firebrands, the 
mischief increases in magnitude the more widely 
it spreads. For these hawkers in ill-natured 
stories, as the apostle remarks, “ wander from 
house to house,”—picking up an inuendo at one 
place, which expands into a probability at the 
next, which receives corroboration and embellish- 
'ment at the third, and is brought home again a 
' full-grown and proven fact; thus making them- 
selves, as our great bard expresses it, “like 
| one who, by frequent telling, hath made such a 
|sinner of his memory, that he credits his own 
| lie.”” 

Of course this is an extreme case; but our object 
is to illustrate tendencies—to show whither an 
unbridled tongue may lead us; how dangerous is 
the habit of allowing ourselves to talk much about 
the affairs or characters of others. To indulge in 
such idle discourse is really to play into the hands 
of Satan. It is his wherewithal for propagating’ 
scandal. The author of an evil insinuation does 
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not usually carry it about himself. He tells it to 
a few idle busybodies, just as Samson tied fire- 
brands to the tails of the foxes, and turned them 
into the standing corn of the Philistines. And 
mischiefs of greater magnitude may come of 
this loose talking. It is not too much to say 
that many a commercial failure, and even great 
financial panics, might have been averted, if some 
persons had but known how to keep the tongue, 
that little member, under a salutary religious 
control. ‘“ Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.” 

“A religious control,” we observed, for it is in 
that light the cautions of Scripture on this sub- 
ject are to be regarded. If every word we utter 
about the affairs or conduct of others be not 
first weighed “in the balances of the sanctuary,” 
we shall soon offend with our tongue. And every 
word we listen to upon such subjects must be 
subjected to the same test. A religious man will 
put a bridle upon his ears, as well as upon his 
tongue. He knows that “where no wood is the 
fire goeth out;” and in like manner the scandal- 
dealer’s trade would die out, if no receivers could 
be found for his ill-gotten wares. Hence he makes 
conscience of what he allows to be said in his 
hearing, and, where needful, applies the word of 
reproof. ‘“ You have told us all the evil you know 
of this person,” said the late John Joseph Gurney, 
to one of these random and ill-natured talkers; “ is 





there no good thing you can tell us of him ?” 
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But the tongue is a world of iniquity, “full of 
deadly poison,” Scripture tells us. And there are 
several forms of tongue-sins which might well 
justify the use even of such language as this; 
profane swearing, for example, causing that saying 
to be true which is said of the tongue, “ There. 
with curse we men which are made after the 
similitude of God.” In decent society, at all events, 
we are happily pretty well rid of this sin. The 
race of blasphemers is almost gone by. The 
vulgar oath, the irreverent use of the sacred 
name, or the frequent interjection of another 
name, which is anything but sacred, just to point 
pointless wit, or to make up for colloquial barren- 
ness, are not very often heard now, the reputed 
vulgarity of the habit having brought about a 
change, which would probably never have been 
conceded to our religious feelings, or even to any 
dread of the anger of God. Another tongue-sin 
also—referred to by St. Paul in the words “neither 
filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are 
not convenient”—the almost total departure of 
this, we trust, may be taken to indicate a higher 
moral tone among our young men. Religious 
considerations may or may not have been at 
the bottom of this improvement. But still society 
has gained something, in that a person who in 
this respect bridleth not his tongue comes by 
common consent to be accounted of as a person 
of intensely coarse mind. 

(To be concluded.) 
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th HICH is the greater deprivation, to | 
WS) be deaf and dumb or to be blind ?” 
a2 This is a question very frequently 
¥2 asked by those who come in contact 
with the victims of these afflictions. 

Before I proceed to show at some length how 
each deprivation affects its object, let me call | 
attention to the frequent mistakes of persons in | 
speaking of the deaf and blind. They constantly 
confound one with the other, for want of a little 
thought as to the essential difference between 
them. They often attribute the effects of one 
deprivation indiscriminately to the other or to 
both. The acquisitions, too, possible in the one 
case are often associated with the other. I was 
informed by a gentleman on whose word I can | 
rely, or I would not have believed it possible, that | 
a clergyman once speaking in this utter confusion | 
on the effects of the two calamities, on being set | 
right as to the distinctive points: of difference | 


between them, said, “Oh! I thought they were | 
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both alike.” If persons would think for a moment 
they would easily realise the difference between 
the want of hearing and the want of sight. If they 
would soliloquise thus—“ Now that person is deaf, 
the ear is closed, and he of course cannot learn 
music, because hearing is absolutely necessary for 
the acquisition of that accomplishment; but the 
blind have the faculty of hearing, music is there- 
fore open to them, if they can manage the fingering 
of the instruments, and this, we know, they can 
do.” Again they might say—*“ That blind person, 
of course, cannot see, consequently he cannot read 
ordinary printed matter; he must have something 
tangible to read from, he must have raised letters, 
which are made to be felt; but these raised letters 
are not required by the deaf and dumb, who 
cam see ordinary printed ones.” Thus by a little 
thought they would avoid these careless state- 
ments. 

Let us now proceed to consider how each 
calamity affects its victim. Our readers may then 
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perhaps be able to form an opinion as to their 
relative severity. 

Deafness, closing the ear, prevents communi- 
cation to the brain through that organ; the deaf 
person cannot acquire knowledge from the spoken 
words of others, he cannot receive the ideas which 
are in constant circulation around him, nor can he 
learn to speak through the ear by imitating the 
articulate utterance of others as wedo. He is thus 
excluded from ordinary social intercourse, and 
condemned to a condition of isolation; it cripples 
him most seriously in his means of communication 
and in the acquisition of language. Mental develop- 
ment is consequently much retarded, and a low 
standard of attainment is the characteristic of the 
deaf and dumb, of which, as a class, avery small 
per-centage are able to read ordinary’ English 
understandingly, and a still less proportion able to 
write it correctly. Of course there are exceptions 
to this rule, some, with abilities of a higher order, 
a love of learning, who have a lengthened period of | 
school education, and intellectual society after leav- | 
ing school, do become well educated, and never need | 
be excluded from social intercourse if they will but 
use their pencil and paper with those who do not 
know the manual alphabet. 

In the case of the blind, as regards the develop- 
ment of the mind, the ear, “the vestibule of the 
soul,” is open; they have no obstacle to the 
acquisition of spoken language, the flow of ideas 
into their minds is continuous, they are not 
crippled in their intercourse, as they speak the 
“vulgar tongue,” and can therefore enjoy society 
without let or hindrance. They consequently 
possess an immense advantage in this respect. | 

Again, deafness delays instruction in moral and | 
religious truth, and in adult life the deaf and | 
dumb, as a body, not being able to understand 
language well, cannot acquire a knowledge of | 
Divine things beyond what they have learnt at 
school, except a special provision is made for | 
religious services in their own language. 

On the contrary, the blind can be instructed in 
Scriptural doctrine from early childhood, their 
better knowledge of language enables them to 
understand ‘what is read to them, and books in 
raised letters enable them to read for themselves, 
They can moreover attend ordinary oral services 
and receive as much instruction as those who 
enjoy the blessing of sight. 

The deaf and dumb, by the special provision of 
services in the finger-and-sign language, enjoy a! 
means of religious instruction, which gives them | 
as great an advantage as the Bible in raised letters | 
gives to the blind, and deaf-mutes are quite as | 
spiritually minded in proportion to their numbers 
as any other class of persons. | 

Deafness, of course, excludes from all the enjoy- | 
ment of music, and this is indeed a deprivation. | 
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The blind have the advantage again in this 
respect, they can all delight in the swect harmony 
of sound, and many become efficient performers. 
The deaf person, on the other hand, possesses all the 
advantages of sight, he can enjoy all the beauties 
of Nature and the beamings of “the human face 
Divine;” he can, moreover, move about freely, and 
greater sources of amusement are open to him 
through the eye; he can learn any handicraft, and 
pursue art as a profession—from all of which the 
blind are excluded. They see nothing—their want 
of sight restricts them very much in their occupa- 
tions, being able to learn only a few simple kinds 
of manual labour besides music; they are very 
much restricted in their movements, and very 
few sources of recreation are open to them. Of 
course, I mean as a rule, but there are always ex- 
ceptions to every rule: for amongst blind men, 
who have been noted in physical pursuits, we find 
modellers and sculptors, great travellers, a con- 
tractor and road-maker, a guide, an organ-builder, 
a watch and clock mender, &c. 

In estimating the standard of intellectual attain- 
ment of the deaf or blind, the consideration whether 
the deprivation is congenital must not be lost sight 
of, as that makes a very great difference in the 
result. If a child has possessed the faculty of 
hearing for only three or four years, it gives him 
a wonderful advantage over the child born deaf. 
The former has already laid in a foundation of 
language, more or less advanced according to age, 
and upon that it is easy to build; but it is a very 
different matter to begin to teach a congénital 
deaf-mute at nine years old—who knows nothing— 
the names of the most common objects, and thus 
slowly proceed to the construction of language. It 
makes a great difference, too, whether a person has 
been educated before he becomes blind, or whether 
he is born so, or loses his sight before he has 
received any instruction and impressions of things 
through his visual organs. If a person born deaf 
or blind, or who becomes so before he has gained 
ideas, does become eminent in any-walk of life, it 
is a greater phenomenon than in the case of one 
who lost hearing or sight in after life. 

Let us now go to instances of eminence in both 
deafness and blindness. Of deaf persons there 
are but exceedingly few names on the roll of fame. 
There seems but one, and he was not born so, whose 
reputation as an author and traveller is of any 
extent. This is Dr. Kitto, who lost his hearing at 
twelve, but who, notwithstanding his affliction, 
travelled in the East, and whose name in connection 
with Biblical literature is so well known. For a 
deaf person, his literary talent was certainly re- 
markable. Massieu, L’Abbé Sicard’s most noted 
pupil, was born deaf; his celebrity is attributable 
to the replies he is said to have given to questions 
put to him, e.g—‘‘ What is hope?” ‘Hope is the 
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blossom of happiness.” ‘“ What is gratitude?” ! the more this impression is weakened, and every 
“Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” “ Does | line of consideration he may take will eventually 
God reason ?”’ “ Man reasons because he doubts; | lead him to the conclusion that the blind are not 
he deliberates, he decides: God is omniscient ; | so badly off as the deaf.” He as an intellectual 


He never doubts—therefore He never reasons.” | man, with his heart in literary pursuits, realised 


Another, M. Berthier, Senior Professor in the Paris 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, is described as 
‘a man of rare merit, probably superior in literary 
abilities and acquirements to any other deaf-mute 
from birth that any country can produce. He is 
the author of several works that would do credit to 
a well-educated man whose knowledge of language 
had been acquired through the ear; and on an 
occasion of a public exercise of the institution was 
decorated by the President of the Republic, Louis 
Napoleon, with the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
the first time such a distinction had ever been 
conferred on a deaf-mute.” 

Another consideration in comparing the two 
afflictions must not be forgotten—viz., the ame- 


lioration in each condition which benevolence. has | 


accomplished. Without instruction the deaf-mute 
is but one degree elevated above mere animal life ; 
he has no language, no means of communication 
but the simplest gestures. Education gives him 
the blessings of social, intellectual, and Christian 
life. 

The blind, though they have the principal avenue 


to the mind open, are yet entirely shut out from | 


| in all its intensity what a sad deprivation the loss 
| of hearing was, because he had once enjoyed that 
faculty, and he felt what a great advantage its 
possession would give to him in his vocation. 
| The congenital deaf-mute, however, never having 
| enjoyed the blessing of hearing, does not feel its 
loss so acutely; and his knowledge of language 
being generally so very limited, his ideas are 
limited too, so that he has no ambition to acquire 
‘literary fame. He rests satisfied with having 
| acquired sufficient language for ordinary com- 
| munications; and enjoying the blessing of sight 
_ and freedom of movement, he feels that his lot is 
not so bad as that of the blind. 

My own experience of the matter, based upon 
an almost daily intercourse with the deaf and 
| dumb in all phases of their existence for the past 
| twenty-five years, and also some personal ac- 
| quaintance with the blind, leads me to the decision 
| that I would rather be deaf than blind, taking 
| into consideration all that philanthropy has been 
| able to accomplish for the amelioration of each 
| condition. 

But there are some poor creatures deaf, dumb, 





the acquisition of knowledge by reading ordinary | and blind; the senses of taste and smell being 
books, and they are incapacitated from com- | also impaired, if not altogether destroyed, in the 
peting with others for their daily bread. Their | same person. The case of Laura Bridgman is the 
calamity is, however, greatly alleviated by the | most remarkable of this kind. At two years of 
provision of books with embossed letters, by their | age, by fever, she lost her hearing and sight, her 
being instructed in music, and in other means of | sense of smell was almost entirely destroyed, and 


securing a subsistence. Producing more slowly 
than their sighted competitors, charities for pro- 


moting their welfare pay them a higher rate of | 


remuneration than they could get in ordinary 
business. 

It may interest some to know how the blind 
and deaf regard their respective deprivations in 
comparison with each other. I believe it is quite 


the rule for the one class to consider the other the | 


more severely afflicted. Members of my own 
congregation undoubtedly regard blindness as 


worse than deafness, and we have the evidence of | 


blind persons that “were the choice of evils left 
to their decision, they would certainly select that 
with which it has pleased Providence to afflict 
them.” 

There is unquestionably something consoling to 


them in this, for instead of each class bewailing its | 


fate as the hardest, its members have the comfort 
of feeling that, in their estimation, they are not so 
afflicted as others. It is undoubtedly the general 


feeling that blindness is the greater deprivation, 
the physical helplessness being more noticed; but 
Dr. Kitto argues that “the more a person reflects, 


| her taste much blunted. Before her illness many 


| ideas must have entered her mind which would 
give her a great advantage over a person born in 
| that condition. But what a sad calamity! what 
| an apparently living death! ‘The darkness and 
| the silence of the tomb were around her,” and how 
| impossible it wouid seem to ordinary minds that 
| she could be instructed—that a language and 

means of communication could be given to her, 
the amelioration of her condition thus accom- 
plished being almost inestimable. When she was 
about eight years of age she was placed under 
| the care of Dr. Howe, Principal of the Institution 
for the Blind, Boston, U.S., when the process of 
her education was commenced. There remained 
| to her but one avenue to the mind—the sense of 
touch, and by this inlet only could she be in- 
structed. “The first experiments were made by 
taking articles in common use, such as knives, 
forks, spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon them 
labels with their names printed in raised letters. 
These she felt. very carefully, and soon, of course, 
discovered that the crooked lines ‘spoon’ differed 
from the crocked lines ‘ key,’ as the spoon differed 
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‘“‘Hurled and broken, drifting downward 
In the torrent’s maddened force ”—p, 317. 
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from the key in form.” Afterwards the labels were | 
given to her detached, and she was required to | 
associate each with its proper object. Then single 
letters were given her, and she was made to com- | 
pose them into words, expressing the name of 
each object. For a time the process was merely 
imitation and memory—parrot-work, but after- 
wards her intellect began to operate. She divined 
the purpose and end of this process—that it was a 
means by which she could express her thoughts; | 
thus the great difficulty was overcome, and it re- 
mained for patience and perseverance to do the 
rest. She was provided with types with the 
letters cast upon their ends, and afterwards taught 
the manual alphabet, a much more ready means 
of expression than arranging the types, and she 
acquired great facility in its use, not only in spell- 
ing on her fingers to others, but in receiving 
communications from others. She grasped their 
hands and followed every movement of their fin- 
gers, and thus gained the ideas they conveyed. It 
was curious that she used the finger language for 
soliloquy and in her dreams. She manifested an 
exceedingly cheerful and happy disposition; her 
life is described as “a hymn of gratitude and | 
thanksgiving.” ‘ 

Notwithstanding the very lmited means of | 
access to the mind, she made progress in the | 
acquisition of language, so that she could freely | 
be communicated with on ordinary matters. 1| 
have not seen any record of her spiritual con- 
dition; whether they had been able to make her 
comprehend Gospel truth, and to render her 
existence still brighter and happier by implanting 




















in her heart “ the hope of glory.” Some attempts 
were made to give her ideas of spiritual exist- 
ence—of the soul and of God—but she does noi 
seem, from the accounts given, to have had a 
clear comprehension of these important matters, 
It is undoubtedly exceedingly difficult to lead a 
person deaf, dumb, and blind beyond material 
things. There is in London at the present time 
a@ young man so afflicted, who has been under 
instruction some years for a few hours per week, 
but he has not advanced beyond the names of 
objects with a few of their qualities, which are 
easily realised, such as hot, cold, &c. He is being 
taught by one of the missionaries attached to Saint 
Saviour’s, who is himself deaf and dumb. 

Before concluding this paper, I will just briefly 
notice a phenomenon in connection with this 
subject. A young woman who has become deaf, 
dumb, and blind, an inmate of a provincial insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb, attends my service 
during her holidays. She cannot, of course, see 
my manipulation, but a deaf and, dumb friend sits 
beside her, and taking her hand, spells upon her 
fingers what I am saying. This operation is so 
far effective that the young person has told me 
how. much she has enjoyed the service. It has 
a most curious effect, and the other members of 
the congregation regard the performance with 
great interest. 

Notwithstanding the alleviation of these sad 
deprivations which benevolence has accomplished, 
they are very severe. How thankful, therefore, 
ought we to be who possess all our faculties for 
use and enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
y WRECKED. 

Y cold, terrified, wet to the 
skin, half frozen by the chilly 

drizzle and half blinded by 

the stinging sleet, clinging 
Cae side by side to the icy and 
slippery spar, washed over 
every moment by the roar- 
ing waves, hung Ralph and Glenullin. 
They had held up like brave English | 
boys till now; but now the horror of 
sudden, inevitable death was upon 
them, and they felt it hard to nerve 
themselves against it. In what a blaze 
-of moral certainty could Ralph now see his sin and 
error in leaving home! How awful did his past life 
of thoughtless frivolity, ending in wilful and shame: | 
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| out, although the crew expected her every moment 


L. HOPE. 


ful crime, appear to the awakened and terrified 
conscience of poor Glenullin! How bright, how 
peaceful, how happy seemed the homes they had 
left, the love they had abandoned, the comfort and 
security which they had madly flung away! Ralph 
was far the calmer of the two; he prayed in 
silence, while Glenullin could not refrain from 
uttering aloud his passionate. agony of vows and 
prayers, which the sailors heard in the momentary 
pauses of the hurricane. 

“ Ay, say your prayers, say your prayers, lads,” 
said the captain; “it’s a hard beginning of your 
sea-life. You'd better have stayed at home. I’ve 
been in many a danger and shipwreck before now, 
but never, I think, in so bad a case as this.” 

At last came the crisis of their fate. Battered 
and torn as she was, the Seamaid might have held 
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to founder beneath them; but suddenly a grating, | his cries, and inspired him now and then with 
crushing, grinding noise was heard—a horrible | some faint gleam of hope and courage. 
noise, which those only who have heard it can | 


“Qh, Ralph!” he whispered, “have we any 


realise—and with a staggering shock which ripped | chance of escape ?” 


through the timbers of her prow, she was flung 


“T don’t know,” said Ralph; “1 hope we have. 


upon a sunken reef, fast jammed between its Other vessels must have seen that we were in 


splintered crevices. A wild cry rose from the 
crew—a cry that told of unutterable despair—and 
the Seamaid was a hopeless wreck. 

Her fore part was all squeezed and smashed 
together immovably upon the rock, and as the 
stern had already been weakened by the buffeting 
of many blows, there was little hope that the 
mainmast could hold out long. There .was just 
enough of dim moonlight and starlight struggling 
through the ragged whirls of cloud to make out 
their dreadful position. A mile from them loomed 
the black face of the giant cliffs, sheeted with the 
white spray of the broken billows, whose wild, 
unearthly, incessant roar was heard even amid the 
howling of the wind. On another rock, farther 
out to sea, beamed the steady glow of the light- 
house, seeming to mock them with the unshaken 
splendour of its peaceful star amid the hurtling of 
the elements which were contending for their 
lives. Inland they saw the twinkling lights of 
Caerglas, and the crimson beacon which marked 
its pier. But around and about them nothing was 
visible except the deep blackness of an angry sea, 
chequered by patches of ghastly foam and by the 
white, leaping waves that seemed to shout and hiss 
in their fury as they were shattered upon the rock 
on which the barque had struck. Wave after 
wave, in endless monotony of horror and violence; 
burst over the wreck, sometimes only lashing 
them with spray, sometimes deluging them in a 
huge swell, and forcing them to cling on tight 
with their numbed hands to the soaking ropes 
and shaking spars. It was a situation of un- 
mitigated horror, in which moments seemed like 
hours. and hours like years, until it became 
almost a relief to think of the time when the 
sickening struggle should be over, and, after a 
few spasms of agony, they should be at rest 
for ever under those boiling depths, with no 
knell but the scream of the sea-birds above their 
graves, 

Hungry and conscience-stricken and half-frozen, 
his teeth chattering with cold and terror, Glen- 
ullin kept close to Ralph, and implored his help. 
Ralph was quiet and self-controlled, and did what 
he could to cheer his friend, and steadied him in 
his perilous position by passing one arm round 
him and resting the other in one of the boom- 





irons, so as in part to support his weight. Had it | 


not been for this Glenullin’s shivering and nerve- 
less hands could never have maintained their 
hold; for, besides the physical support, Ralph’s 


calmness shamed him into some attempt to check 


distress, and would alarm the people in Caerglas, 
where they keep a lifeboat. Perhaps, too, the 
lighthouse men may have seen us, and will come 
to the rescue. The danger is, that the ship will 
go to pieces before help comes.” 

“T cannot hold on much longer, Ralph; I am 
sick and tired.” 

“You needn’t cling so tight, except when the 
waves come. Cheer up, Glenullin. Pray to God 
to help us!” 

“You pray for us both—for all of us, Ralph.” 

Ralph whispered in an earnest voice, “O God, 
our Father, help and save us; and, if not, forgive 
us all our sins, and teach us to die, and when 
we die take us to Thyself, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 

Glenullin was silent; a huge breaker, with its 
phosphorescent crest gleaming above the black- 
ness, came foaming over them, making the mast 
sway and shiver like a reed, and creak as if it would 
snap ina moment. Even Ralph shuddered all 
over, for he had seen what Glenullin had not seen, 
and heard what Glenullin had not heard—a falling 
form, a faint cry, a black spot visible for an instant 
only on the surface of the sea. The poor mate had 
been swept away to a sailor’s death ! 

“Tt cannot last much longer,” Ralph said. 

“Oh, Ralph! can you fancy. being flung into that 
horrible, horrible’ abyss ?” said Glenullin, looking 
down into the sea. “To think that we shall be 
buried in those black gulfs down there, and 
then * P 

“Don’t look down; it will only frighten you. 
Shall I tell you something which will perhaps 
cheer and comfort you?” 

“What cheer and comfort can there be now?” 

“The certainty that at this very moment my 
mother and Christie are praying for me—perhaps 
for both of us.” 

“Why, how do you know ?” 

“T just heard the captain say that it’s nine 
o'clock; and I made them promise always to think 
of me, and to pray for me, at that hour.” 

“Oh, Ralph, do you really believe that God sees 
us here, and yet lets these brutal waves scare us 
and toss us as they like?” 

“T do, Glenullin; and I believe, too, that 
prayers from such hearts as my mother’s and as 











darling little Christie’s will be heard.” 

“God bless you, Ralph! your words give me 
| hope,” said Glenullin; “and, oh! if only God 
saves me, how differently I will live! How very 
| foolish and wicked all my past life seems. I could 
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not have lived as I have if I could ever have 
thought of all the strange, awful things that come 
into my head now that death looks so near. Oh, 
Ralph, it seems hard to die so young, before we 
have had time to learn all this!” 

A thrilling cry of delight and surprise from 
Ralph’s lips roused the attention of all the men. 

“T see a boat!’ he said, “ there on the Jarboard; 
a lugger, making for us, coming to help us.” 

They looked and distinctly saw the boat labour- 
ing towards them through the mountain waves, 
and at that moment the sound of a cheer reached 
them, to which they gave such faint return as 
their exhausted strength permitted. 

“T told you so, Glenullin,’ Ralph whispered ; 
“T told you that prayer was heard.” 

In agonising suspense they watched the lugger 
as she heaved up and down, and was flung about, 
and battled with the storm, cafrying the eight 
brave men who had so nobly and willingly risked 
their own lives to rescue the shipwrecked crew. 
Eagerly they strained their eyes through the faint 
light to fix them on the black outline of her hull, 
and passionately they cheered when she drew 
nearer and nearer. But it was too evident that 
her peril was immense, and in the very moment of 
their highest joy the cup of hope was cruelly 
dashed from their lips. The lugger was very near 
them, so near that in one or two moments more 
they hoped to see her alongside, when one of 
those savage seas which had been deluging them 
so long, a sea tormented into wild fury by the 
jagged edges of the reef, struck her full on the 
stern, flinging her on her broadside, and smashing 
a great rent, into which the sea began to burst. 
For one moment, and for a moment only, she 
righted ; then a vast surging breaker, rising to a 
height of many feet, burst over her, filling the 
air with a great swirl of mist and foam, and hiding 
her for a few seconds from the crew of the Sea- 
maid. The wave swept on in its raging course, 
and when they could see again the lugger was 
settling down stern foremost with fearful rapidity, 
while the death-cry of her gallant crew—a shriek 
louder and more piercing even than their own— 
hung for a moment in the air and thrilled through 
the gusts of howling wind and rushing sea. 

In an instant after, Ralph, in spite of the warn- 
ing cry of the sailors, and the entreaties of Lord 
Glenullin, slid down from the rigging. His quick 
eye had caught sight of one man—one only of the 
lugger’s crew—a strong swimmer, tossed about 
among the waves, and his quick ear had caught 
a faint voice that cried for help from amid the 
raging waters. He had scarcely reached the deck 
when a wave washed over them again, and forced 
him to cling with both hands to a fragment of the 
lanyards. But directly its violence was spent he 
seized a lifebuoy, cut with his knife the string by 








which it had been tied, and attaching it to a rope, 
flung it with good aim to the swimmer. The man 
caught it just in time to save himself, and Ralph, 
clinging with one arm round the mast and exert. 
ing his whole strength, was able to pull him to 
the side of the wreck, which, by the aid of the 
rope, he rapidly ascended. “ Now, hold for your 
life!” shouted Ralph, as. a huge sea again dashed 
over them; and when that had passed they both 
mounted the rigging, and clung there again with 
the weary and famishing crew, whose cheer when 
the two rejoined them was so faint and weak that 
it told a long tale of peril and suffering. 

But the new comer brought them courage and 
hope. When they had expressed their deep 
gratitude to him, and tried to console the distress 
| he felt for the sudden loss of his brave mates, 
| he told them the cheering fact that the lifeboat 
| was being prepared in Caerglas, and that if they 
could but hold out an hour or two longer, they 
might still hope for safety. He told them this, 
and then warmly grasped Ralph’s hand and said, 
“You've saved my life, boy, this once, anyhow, 
under God; don’t give in, and I believe we shall 
all be saved again, and then my wife and children 
shall thank you for a good brave lad.” 

To the shipwrecked sailors, in their fatigue and 
anguish, the hours seemed to be crawling with 
leaden feet. They knew that in a very short time 
longer the wreck must go to pieces, and over- 
whelm them in those yawning gulfs. As it was, 
the mast quivered, and swayed, and cracked more 
terribly at every shock, and made them fear that 
each moment would be their last. In this great 
agony even prayer was silent, and they waited 
their end with the fixed, monotonous intensity of 
unmitigated despair. But at last, through the 
darkness, Ralph once more caught sight of the 
white gleam of the lifeboat bounding over the 
black waters. Nearer it came and nearer, and 
they could hear the oars rattling in the rowlocks, 
and the few sharp eager commands of the captain. 
And now all the crew ventured lower down the 
rigging, ready to catch a rope flung from the 
lifeboat, and to jump into her the moment she 
was secured under the vessel’s lee. Evidently 
there was not one moment to be lost. Ralph, 
supporting Glenullin in his arms, for by this time 
he was almost too weak to move, stood close to 
the side and lifted him into the boat the instant it 
was within reach on the heave of a wave. He saw 
him safely seized by the men and seated in the 
stern. Then came a crowding, hurrying, scram- 
bling, overwhelming moment of confusion. The 
crew of the Seamaid sprang, in the mad selfish- 
ness of despair, into the place of safety. Two 
giant waves, one after the other, rolled, booming 
and thundering over the preservers and preserved, 











darkening the whole sky with foam and spray, 
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stunning every ear with noise and every heart 
with terror; there was a keen cry that tingled 
none knew whence, and a crash that seemed in 
their startled ears like the crack of doom, as the 
mast went by the board; the lifeboat, lifted by 
the wave, and torn from the line which secured 
her to the ship, was borne furiously along over a 


vast space, and then flung off as if in the scorn | 


and anger of the storm which it had baffled of 
its prey, and then hung motionless and quiver- 
ing in the trough of the sea before the startled 
crew had recovered their presence of mind, which 
for one terrible moment seemed to have been 
stunned. 

They stared through the darkness, but no 
vestige of the wreck was visible; the black line of 
the swaying mast stood out no longer from the 
whirls of froth that seethed about the tormented 
rocks. 

“Tt’s all over. There is nothing more to be 
done, lads. Now row for your livos to the shore. 
I hope we saved them all.” 

They counted; of the original crew of eleven, 
seven remained. 

“Not more than one boy, I suppose?” said the 
captain of the lifeboat. 

“Merciful God ! is there only one saved ?” ex- 
claimed the master of the lugger, in an excited 
tone; “there were two aboard of that there vessel, 
for I was next them in the shrouds. Ah, God! 
have mercy on us, but it’s the one as saved my 
life as is lost now—as likely a lad, too, as any man 
ever saw. I almost wish I’d a died for him 
myself, for I’m oldish, and my craft has gone now 
and all my mates, and he was a mere lad.” 

The man sat down and cried like a child; but 





there was no time for words. The crew rowed for 
dear life, knowing that every moment there was a | 
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danger of their being swamped. And the boat, 
guided among the waves by the steersman with 
consummate skill, answered the strokes of their 
strong sinews as if she were instiuct with sense, 
and cut her way safe through the broken waters 
and flying spray. 

A hundred eager eyes were straining to see her. 
There were wives, and sisters, and mothers on the 
beach, with their long hair streaming dishevelled 
on the wind, and their eyes wet with burning 
tears, and some were eagerly straining forward to 
peer into the darkness, and some were tossing 
their arms with cries of terror, and some were 
kneeling on the foamy shingle in passionate 
prayer. To them the grating of the keel on the 
shore was the sound of a divine music; instantly 
twenty strong men had plunged into the surf and 
seized the ropes, and were dragging the boat safe 
in, and cheer after cheer ringing from excited 
and joyous throats welcomed, as only Englishmen 
can welcome, the noble crew and the rescued 
people of the wreck. 

The rescued people—where were the rest ? Two 
had been swept off during the day and night of 
tempest, and they had seen them perish in the - 
furious sea; one, the poor disabled mate, had 
dropped from the crosstrees from fatigue and 
sickness after the vessel had struck the rock; and 
of the last, Ralph Douglas, they knew no more 
than that one of the crew had seen his pale, calm 
face looking down, as if he were ready for a spring 
into the boat, when the wave came which so nearly 
overwhelmed them all. And when out of the 
staggering billows they had stared into the dark- 
ness towards the rock on which the ship had 
struck, not a sound was to be heard, not a speck 
was visible amid the yeast of troubled sea. 

(To be continued.) 








LET ALONE. 


AYS- 
Ay tox raging, swollen waters, 
W Who shall track your foaming path ? 
Come ye from the caverned mountains, 
Seeking victims for your wrath ? 
Rock and boulder, crag and pine-tree, 
Vainly stem your reckless course, 
Hurled and broken, drifting downward 
In the torrent’s maddened force. 


Yet methinks your warring waters 
Strangely mimic manhood’s strife : 

Are not some, like helpless pine-trees, 
Hurried down the stream of life ? 

Oft their downward course is hindered 
By a stronger, firmer power, 

Which, like rock unshaken, conquers, 
Where their meaner spiyits cower. 


Yet these sheltering rocks are numbered, 
And the fearful time shall come 

When the flood, unchecked, shall wander 
Calmly to its ocean home ; 

And the pine shall float unheeding, 
Careless whither it is led, 

Till it find the tossing billow 
Is its destined chosen bed. 


So the soul, which mocks at warnings, 
Drifts unheeding with the tide ; 
Grace bewails her fruitless pleadings, 
Chastenings scorned, and prayers defied ; 
Till the dove which sought to pardon, 
Cries in anger from the throne, 
And the soul, unconscious, suffers 
God’s worst judgment—“ Let alone!” 
Crciz Moorg. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS (No. 1.—Josrpa, THE BELOVED Son),—III. 





Chapters veferred to—Genesis ali. to aliv. 

te | O rue TEeAcHER.—In this lesson first 

ex, ascertain by questions the extent of 
e} the children’s knowledge under each 
AH head, supplying ‘any information that 
aad) may be necessary, and then point out 
the leading features with the lessons to be learned, 
and briefly recapitulate all at the close. 

‘Intropuction.—Ask questions on previous lessons 
as to Joseph’s conduct at home, and in Egypt as 
a slave and as a prisoner. We have found him 
diligent, humble, patient, faithful, honest, pure. He 
is now in a new position. 

I. Joserpu Governor or Ecypr. Having inter- 
preted Pharaoh’s dreams, Joseph advised him to 
gather one-fifth of corn and store it in treasure- 
cities. What an example of prudence to people well 
off during the summer, but so often out of work 
in winter! 

Joseph’s reward. Made Governor of Egypt, arrayed 

















in royal robe, honoured before all the people (v. 43). | 
, returned; vague fear; old Jacob’s plaintive cry 


New name given him, Zaphnath-paaneah—i.e., re- 
vealer of secrets. Marries a lady of rank, daughter 
of the Priest of On. Has two children: Manasseh 


(forgetting), and Ephraim (fruitful); and during | 
seven years of plenty lives in honour and comfort, | 


second only to the king. 
ScRIPTURE COMPARISONS. (a) Joseph chosen by 
king as governor to superintend stores, because full 


of Spirit of God. So Stephen and seven deacons | 





crown, subject to an annual land-tax of one-fifth of 
the produce for public use. 

(b) Visit of Joseph’s brethren. Famine if bad in 
Egypt likely to be more so in the highlands of 
Canaan. Jacob sends ten sons. Why not Benjamin? 
Probably had some suspicion of other sons. Now 
Joseph’s first dream is fulfilled, for they prostrate 
themselves (Gen. xxxvii.. 7). Joseph recognises; 


might revenge himself—pay back, as boys say. But» 


not so; only anxious to hear of father and Benjamin, 
So proves them ; detains Simeon, and sends rest back 
to fetch Benjamin. Now they remember their wicked 
treatment of Joseph (Gen. xlii. 21—23). So often, 
people are not sorry for sins till some trouble comes 
to them—e.g., prodigal son (Luke xv. 17). Now 
they go back. On their way, at the inn (see Note 
A), one of them finds his money returned; they 
are afraid. Picture their getting near home; wives 
looking out for them; counting one short; agony of 
suspense to know which it is. They arrive ; tell their 
tale ; unlade asses (Note B) ; open sacks—all money 


(Gen, xlii. 25—36). 

(c) Second visit of Joseph’s brethren. Jacob refused 
for long time to let them go, so long that might 
have gone and returned again (Gen. xliii. 10); at 
last compelled by famine. Notice: Judah’s promise 
(xliii. 8). They take Benjamin, and a present to Joseph. 
Common to send presents to great men, especially to 
pacify. So Jacob to Esau (Gen. xxxii. 13). Picture 


(Acts vi. 3). (6) New name given as honour. Daniel | the parting between Jacob and Benjamin; read 


called Belteshazzar (Dan. i. 7). 
(Acts xii. 9). 
people. So Mordecai (Esther vi. 8). 
wife from king. So David (1 Sam. xviii. 27). 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED, 
God shall be honoured. (b) Those who prove faithful 
in few things will be faithful in many (Matt. xxv. 
23). Let the children see how they can be faithful 
in their duties—e.g., in lessons, in looking after 
younger brothers, ke. Will then be trusted. 

II. SEVEN YEARS OF FAMINE, 
ments, 


(a) Joseph’s arrange- 
A, famine bad anywhere, but we could get 
corn from other countries, including this very Egypt ; 
but in those days Egypt was entirely dependent on 
its own fields. If Nile did not overflow a famine 
ensued. Now Joseph opened the granaries, and so 
plentiful had been the produce, aud so much stored, 
that there was sufficient for Egypt and all neigh- 
bouring countries (Gen. xli. 57). But the people’s 


money failed, so Joseph received all the cattle and 
lands of the Egyptians in payment for corn (Gen. 
xlvii. 13—26); and at the end of the time he re- 
stored their possessions to them ‘as vassals of the 


Saul called Paul | Jacob’s sad words (xliii. 14); 
(c) Royal robe given, and ride before | Benjamin; care and love to the younger brother; 
(d) Receives | the arrival; the interview with steward (xliii. 23); 


(a) Those that honour | 


the journey with 


relief to their minds at hearing of the dinner; the 


giving the present. Joseph’s first sight of Benjamin; 


| hardly restraining tears. The meal; separate tables); 


| 








sitting in ages. Benjamin’s five-fold mess. (Note 
C.) 

LEssoNs TO BE LEARNED. From Joseph: wisdom 
and prudence in responsible positions, both to those 
over us and under us; not to favour one at the 
expense of others. From Joseph’s brethren: that it is 
never too late to repent. From Jacob: to do our 
duty and trust in God to preserve us. 

III. JosepH A Type or Curist. We have seen 
Joseph’s conduct at home as the well-beloved son; 
his being sold by his brethren; resisting temptation; 
patience under undeserved suffering; exalted above 
his brethren, and not revenging their ill-treatment of 
him, Now look at Christ. He was (a) the beloved Son 
(Matt. iii. 17) ; (b) subject to His earthly parents (Luke 
ii. 51); (c) rejected by His brethren (John i. 11, viii. 
59); (d) sold by one of them (Matt. xxvi. 15); (¢) 
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resisted temptation (Matt.iv.1—11); (f) patient under 
suffering (Matt. xxvi. 67); (g) exalted above all 
(Acts ii. 33); (h) forgave injuries (Luke xxiii. 34). 


Note A.—INN. In early days nothing more than a well 
or other convenient spot where the travellers and beasts 
rested. Ata later period it was the caravansary, a com- 
fortless, temporary enclosure without doors or windows 
Afterwards it became similar to modern inns, a place 
where travellers could obtain food, lodging, and fuel. Jo- 
seph’s brothers took the food for their animals with them. 


Note B.—Ass, This animal and ox were the chief beasts of 
burden. The Eastern ass is strong, patient, and swift, 
White asses assigned to persons of rank (Judges y. 10). 
Asses used for ploughing (Isa. xxx. 24), Our Lord entered 
Jerusalem on an ass (Matt. xx. 1--11). 

Note C.—MEss, or Portion. Among the ancients the 
portion ‘of food intended for every guest was set before 
him separately. When special honour was intended for 
any one, a portion much greater than usual was assigned 
him, Thus, a “worthy portion” (1 Sam. i. 5) means a 
double portion. So Benjamin was peculiarly distinguished. 
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CHAPTER I. | 
Mel isn’t fair, Jessie, you’re always trying to | 
copy from others; you know Miss Clarke | 
doesn’t like it.” This was said ina tone | 
| intended to be loud enough to reach the | 
governess’s ears, who was sitting at the | 
end of a table surrounded by about twelve girls. It 
was Friday morning, and, as usual, they had just been 
having the weekly lecture on chemistry, which was 
delivered by one of the masters from eleven o’clock 
until twelve ; they were allowed to take notes while 
the lecture was going on, to assist them in writing it | 
out afterwards, which they commenced to do as soon 
as he left, but had to stop at half-past twelve wher 
the day-scholars went home. 
The lecture that day was given as an examination, 
and whoever wrote it out best would receive the 
prize. Of course each girl was anxious to be first, 








and kept looking up from her paper to see how much 
her neighbours had written. Some of them very soon | 
came to a standstill, and sat puzzling their brains as 
to what the others could be writing so much about. | 
One girl was particularly industrious, her only mis- | 
fortune seemed that she could not make her pen fly | 
as quickly as her thoughts. She did not look up | 
from her papers once during the specified time, if she | 
had done so, she would have exposed to view a pair | 
of very large, sparkling eyes, full of intelligence. Her | 
name was Julia Frost; she was far from being the | 
eldest in the class, but was first in nearly every | 
subject, greatly to the annoyance of several of the | 
elder girls, who were now carrying on a whispered | 
conversation at the other end of the table. ‘ Of) 
course,” said one, ‘we know who will get it; there’s | 
no chance for us when there is such a pet in the | 
school. No one can say I didn’t pay attention when 
I’ve got all these notes.” 

What she said was perfectly true, she had two or | 
three sheets of notes; but they were of no use to her, 
as she had simply written down passing anecdotes | 
and such parts as took her fancy. Julia, on the | 
contrary, had written very little indeed, but that | 
little was just to the point. 

Half-past twelve had now arrived, the governess | 


told them to leave off, as it was time for the day- 
scholars to dress and go home, they must finish 
their lectures at some other time. There were only 
four day-scholars in the first-class—viz., the two 
Miss Grants, one eighteen and the other sixteen 
years of age; Clara Brown, who was not more than 
fourteen, and Julia Frost. The two sisters were very 
similar in appearance, but totally unlike in disposi- 
tion; Mary, the elder, had been spoilt from her 
infancy by her papa, and could not bear the idea 
now of being surpassed by any one in the school, 
consequently she encouraged a very bitter feeling 
towards Julia, so much so that she would have done 
anything to stop her progress. 

“She shall not get the prize, Lizzie,” said she to 
her sister as they were walking home. Lizzie knew 
very well who the she meant. 

“Why not, if she deserves it? I am sure Julia 
works harder than any one in the school.” 

“You know that if it wasn’t for her I should get 
some prizes. I’m sure I know most, but just 
because she is the pet, I am to be cheated out of 
them. Never mind, she shan’t have this, whatever I 
do for it.” 

By this time they had arrived home, where they 
found dinner awaiting them. Mary was very silent 
during the meal, and looked as if something was 
weighing heavily upon her mind. Suddenly she said 
aloud, though quite unconsciously, “ Capital! that’s 
a splendid idea.” Mrs. Grant looked very astonished, 
but upon Mary telling her in answer to her question 
that she was only thinking, she said no more. 

The same evening Mary said she wanted to go 
out, as she had promised to meet Clara Brown, As it 
was in the middle of summer and the evenings were 
light, Mrs. Grant made no objections; therefore, 


| having obtained consent, she went off and did not 


return until half-past eight, when she said nothing 
to anybody of where she had been. 

The next morning they went to school as usual; 
Miss Clarke told them that the master was going 
out of town, and that he was coming in the 


| afternoon to correct their lectures, therefore they 


must finish them at once. Mary Grant turned so 
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pale that the governess asked her if she was unwell, 
but she said she only felt a little faint from the 
heat. 

‘The girls were soon all seated and busily writing 
except Julia, who was wandering about the room 
looking for something. 

“Miss Frost, why are you not seated as the others ; 
do you want telling separately ?” said the governess. 

“No, Miss Clarke; but I can’t find my papers, I 
left them in my box yesterday.” 

“ That’s all nonsense; if you had left them in your 
box they would have been there now, you must look 
about until you do find them.” 

Julia therefore went on searching, but in vain; she 
turned out all the bookcases, cupboards, and drawers 
in the room, until the other girls had finished 
writing, when she was told she need not look any 
longer, and that her carelessness should be explained 
to the master. Sheasked if she might write another; 
but her teacher said there would not be time, as she 
must now attend to the other lessons. The poor 
girl was so full of disappointment that she could not 
apply herself properly to any other studies during the 
day, for which she received many reproaches. When 
she went home in the evening she scarcely spoke 
a word, and escaped to bed unnoticed as soon as 
she could. The first thing she heard at school the 
next day was that Mary Grant had the highest 
number of marks, and would therefore receive the 
prize. Julia, in the kindness of her heart, imme- 
diately congratulated her upon her success, which so 
surprised Mary that she made no answer. One of 
the boarders coming up at the time said, “I don’t 
think you ought to congratulate Mary, Julia, for you 
would certainly have won it if your papers hadn’t 
gone.” 

“Oh, you don’t know that, Florence, Mary’s might 
still have been the best; besides, I suppose it is my 
own fault, although I could have declared I put 
them safely away in my box last night; at any 
rate, it’s quite certain no one would have taken 
them.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,’’ muttered Florence, and 
walked off. 

A day or two afterwards, Florence happened to be 
walking alone in the large garden at the back of the 
school, when she heard some voices in the arbour as 
of people quarrelling. Her curiosity became excited, 
so she went nearer and listened to the following 
conversation :— 

“Oh, don’t tell, Clara, I'll give you whatever you 
like if you’ll promise not to, and no one will ever 
know anything about it unless you tell.” 

“Yes, I must, I can’t keep quiet any longer; it 
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| was too bad of you to lead me into it. You 











told me 
distinctly you would put them back again as soon ag 
you had finished with them.” 

“Yes, I know, but how can I when I have lost 
them ?” 

** Are you sure you've lost them?” 

«Of course I am, or I shouldn’t say so.” 

“Well, I can’t help it, I really must tell of you; 
I haven’t been able to sleep at all for thinking of 
it; I can’t think how your conscience can let you 
keep such a secret.” 

“T know I’m very wrong, but I'll promise never to 
do such a thing again, if you'll say nothing about 
it. Miss Clarke would expel me; then what would 
become of me?” 

“ Well, leave off crying; I’ll go home and think 
about it; good-bye.” Saying which, Clara Brown 
turned away, leaving Mary Grant very wretched and 
Florence in a state of bewilderment as to what she 
ought to do under the circumstances. 

(To be concluded.) 
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98. Two prophets use these words, “I saw the 
Lord sitting upon His throne.” Name them, and 
the places where the expression occurs. 

99. There is a verse in which the Lord is called 
“the habitation of the just,” and “ the hope of their 
(Israel’s) fathers,” Give it. 

100. A sin-offering consisting of seven bullocks, 
and seven rams, and seven lambs, and seven he- 
goats was offered on ene occasion. By whom, and 
for what reason ? 

101. A title belonging in a peculiar manner to 
Christ was applied by Him on one occasion to His 
disciples. 

102. Christ uttered a prophecy concerning the 
death of one only of His apostles. Give the 
words. 

103. Mention the occasions after the resurrection, 
that we find Peter and John in each other’s company. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 288. 


88, 2 Chron. viii. 13. 

89. Huram, King of Tyre (2 Chron. ii. 11) ; Queen 
of Sheba (2 Chron. ix, 8). 

90. John xviii. 12. “They bound Him.” 

91. Disciples. 

92. Abijah defeated Jeroboam (2 Chron. xiii. 14, 
15, 16); Asa defeated the Ethiopians (2 Chron. xiv: 
11, 12). 





93. 2 Chron, ‘xvi. 7. 
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(Drawn by | F. W. Lawson.) 


LITTLE KITTY. 


Cs. 
1G ITTLE Kitty! Lovely Kitty! 
lcs, With your face devoid of care, It but seems as yesterday 
Almost hid in golden hair, When I saw you at your play, 
And those eyes of deepest blue— Maddest for the hoop and skipping, 
Tell me, are they quite as true Or, perchance, I met you tripping 
As they are pretty ? Through the city. 
VOL. VIII, 
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Charming Kitty ! 
You are quite a lady grown, 
And it troubles me, I own, 
For of scorn you’ve just a tittle, 
Shall I add, too, you’re a little 
Pert and witty ? 
Gentle Kitty ! 
Sunlight streaming on the earth, 
Never brings more joy or mirth 








' Than your welcome does to those 
Who at even need repose, 
And love, and pity. 


Happy Kitty ! 
May life’s sunshine play around you, 
And the angels e’er surround you, 
Warding off the shafts of pain, 
Till in His good time you gain 


Another City ! GerorGE Smuiru, 








THE UNBRIDLED TONGUE. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, FORMERLY HULSEAN 
LECTURER, ETC. 


PART II. 
. tongue-sins there are, 
| however, fully justifying the strong | 
#) language of Scripture, and which we 
i regret to say have not passed away. 

= Such, for example, is the talk of the 
religious scorner—the smart ridicule of the busy 
mocker,—of the man who flings broadcast the 
seeds of unbelieving thought, and then exclaims, 
“Am TI not in sport?” There isa sort of Satanic 
delight some people have in giving religious 
persons pain; in shocking their feelings, satirising 
their creed, loosening the time-honoured founda- 
tions of their trust and hope. Oh! should these 
pages meet the eye of any who are prone to indulge 
in thoughtless witticisms, or hinted doubts, or 
sceptical sneers in relation to the great truths of 
revealed religion, we would warn them, by all the 
solemnities of an hereafter, of the guilt of soul- 
murder which lies at their door. That first seed 
of religious doubt which their idle word was the 
means of sowing in the heart of some young man, 
though it be the smallest of all seeds at first, may 
in the end become a great tree—a tree which will 
continually spread forth its branches till it has 
destroyed, by its withering and wasting shadow, | 
all reverence for a father’s teaching, and all faith in | 
a father’s God. We could tell of an overshadowed | 
grave where lies a victim to these hinted doubts. 
The person who was the first to destroy that 
young man’s reverence for the Word of God came 
to him on his death-bed, to try if he could undo 
the mischief, and bring his faith in the Bible back. 
But the viper-brood of doubts had increased and | 
multiplied; and in darkness and despair the | 
mocker saw his victim die, the victim of thoucht- | 
less utterances, and Satan’s profit of an unbridled 
tongue. 

Under this head of tongue-sins which give pain— 
often deep and lasting pain—we ought not to pass 
over a habit acquired by some, the trick of a 
biting sarcasm. There are those who seem as if 














| they would sell their best friend for a pleasantry, © 


and impale the person who sits next to them 
rather than lose the opportunity of saying 


cutting thing. One cannot help wondering how 


such a habit ever got praise at all. It is a poor 
attainment at best. By frequent practice a man 
may soon excel in it. Given the intellect of a 
showman, the grimace of a buffoon, and the venom 
of a wasp, and sarcasms will trip off glibly from 
the voluble and mocking tongue. 

But we pass to some other illustrations of the 
evils of unguarded speech. Thus the tongue is 
that member of our body which ministers largely 
to the sin of ostentation, and boasting, and vanity, 
and self-display. To this also we have St. James 
calling our attention, ‘Even so,” he says, “the 
tongue is a little member and boasteth great 
things.” This witness is true. There are some 
men whose tongues are the constant purveyors to 
their self-love. The chief office of that member 
seems to be to draw attention to its possessor’s 
greatness,—to prevent a blind world from forgetting 
him, or passing his virtues by. “Is not this great 
Babylon that Lhave built .. . by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my.majesty?” Yes, 
this tongue of the proud man is ever boasting 
great things—the great men he is allied to, or 


intimate with; the great proofs of. high estimation 


which have been shown to him; the great expecta- 
tions which all his friends say are awaiting him. 
But we naturally ask, Can all this perpetual talking 
of self, and exalting of self, consist with real, vital, 
personal religion? Cana man be Diotrephes and 
Christian too? Can a sin which sent Nebuchad- 
nezzar to herd with oxen, caused Herod to be 
eaten up of worms, drew down even upon Hezekiah 
God’s severest displeasure, be habitually indulged 
in without losing to us all part in the favour of 
Him “who resisteth the proud and giveth grace 
to the humble?” 

We must learn to put a bridle upon our tongue, 
therefore, whenever we feel it is about to say somes 
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thing which is to draw attention towards ourselves. 
God will have no flesh to glory in His presénce. | 
He will cut off “the tongue that speaketh proud 

things,” and will visit as the grossest insult and | 
impiety the conduct of those who say, “ Our lips | 
areour own. Who are they who shall be lords over | 
us?” And the effects of this tongue-sin are bad. 
It stirs up envious feelings. It leads to much un- 
realness and artifice in conversation. And as a | 
man given to such things always wishes to set 
himself off to the best advantage, it is a wonder if, 
under the fascination of the notice he is attracting, 
he keeps himself very strictly within the bounds | 
of truth and soberness. In fact, all boasting is 

but lying “writ small.” 

Other tongue-sins would properly fall under | 
this class, such as the habit of indulging in 
extravagant expressions of regard towards people | 
that we care little about; insincere commenda- 
tion of persons, acts, or qualities; a trick of say- 
ing things to please, utterly regardless whether 
they are strictly true or not—all these betray a 
spirit of tongue-unruliness, and do but cloak 
over the artifices of a vain and self-admiring 
mind. 

We may not conclude our paper, however, with- 
out touching on one other form of sins of the 
tongue, utterly unlike any of those already noticed, 
but clearly coming within the limits of the subject 
announced for these remarks; we allude to the sin 
of rash and violent complainings, when we are 
under the chaistening hand of God. 

Let us hear the psalmist on this matter. “I 
said, I will take heed to my ways that I offend not 
with my tongue: I will keep my mouth with a 
bridle while the wicked is before me.” The words 
explain themselves. David is in a frenzy of grief, 
He feels strongly impelled to break out into the 
most passionate bewailings. Ifhe might give vent ¢ 
to his thoughts, his tongue would relieve his heart. 
So, for the moment, he thinks. But soon comes | 
in the aid of a better philosophy. This pouring | 
of my griefs into man’s ear will do no good. A | 
more acceptable proof of submission to the Divine 
will is to be still; to put a chain on the door of my 
lips; to bid into an enforced silence the half-uttered | 
murmur: “I was dumb, I opened not my mouth 
because Thou didst it.” 

In all time of our tribulation, then, let us learn 
to keep a tight rein upon the tongue—especially 
as David says, “when the ungodly are in my 
sight.” The world looks to see how a good man 
will bear trials. When afflictions were afar off, | 
he was wont to speak much of the sufficiency of | 
Divine supports, the largeness of the Christian’s 
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consolations, the adequateness of God’s word and 
promise to hold up the soul in the deepest waters, 
or in the darkest night. What if now he should 
be seen to fly in the face of the rod, and utter 


aloud before men the complainings of an un- 


disciplined and unbridled tongue? “Oh!” said 
the psalmist, “if I should do this, then should I 
offerd against the generations of Thy children.” 
Thus even to angry and impatient utterances under 
God’s afflictive dispensations, as well as to the use 
of bitter words when resenting wrongs inflicted 
upon us by our fellow-men, may we apply those 
words of the Apostle James: “If any man among 


| you seem to be religious and bridleth not his 


tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion in vain.” 

Such are a few illustrations of the evils of un- 
governed and unbridled speech. The reason for the 
prominence given to such a subject, in the moral 


| exhortations of Scripture, will probably be found 
| in this: that the exercising of a proper control 


over our speech begets a power of self-government, 
which extends to all the actions of our life,—to all 


| the duties which we owe either to God or man. 


This seems to be the plain meaning of St. James 
in the passage where he says: “If any man offend 


| not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able 


also to bridle the whole body.” The man is skilled 
and schooled in the habit of self-restraint, self- 
abnegation, self-control. He has such a mastery 
over his spirit that, under the greatest provocations, 
he can restrain his anger. He has such a high 
sense of what is due to his neighbour’s fame or 


| happiness, that he never suffers an uncharitable 


word to escape his lips. He feels that such an 
immortality of evil belongs to corrupt communi- 
cations, that, in his most unguarded moments, he 
keeps the bit and bridle upon his mouth. Whilst 
in affliction, or in distress, or under oppression, or 
when, in whatever way the hand of God has 
touched him, he keeps silence; or if he speaks, he 
speaks only this: “ The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” Of sucha 


| man who can thus bridle thought, bridle temper, 


bridle emotion, bridle speech, we hesitate not to 
say, in the words of the same writer, “the same 
is a perfect nian.” He is under the power of grace. 
He is exhibiting the mind of Christ. He is 
“bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit.” He is 
disciplining himself, bya course of meek humility, 
for the employments of that world, where all the 


| powers of the resurrection body shall be conse- 


crated to the service of the Redeemer, the 


tongue, “that little member,” being the glory of 
them all. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI DAY IN ROME. 


PART II. 
+E have now to mark the outlines 
of the real Rome of the future. 
It is not on the Pincian hill, 
where I saw the king drive by 
VI in state, amid the roll of drums 
and the salute of a contented people; not even 
in Monte Citorio, where the debates of a free 
parliament may be nightly listened to, that the 
real foundations of the future greatness of Rome 
are being laid. I must take my reader to a back 
street, or vicolo, behind the Piazza di Firenze, 
where, in a whitewashed chamber, mean, dingy, 
and dimly lighted, and scarcely to be distin- 
guished from a cabaret except for the texts of 
Scripture hung round the walls, that we must 
seek for the forces which are to regenerate Rome 
and make it the worthy Capital of united Italy. 
On the evening of Corpus Christi day I attended 
a controversial lecture on the errors of the Church 
of Rome, delivered by Signor Ribetti to an 
audience of some two hundred persons, principally 
of the lower class. The service was opened with 
a hymn, prayer, and the reading of a chapter, 
which the lecturer briefly expounded. He then 
proceeded to the subject of his address. He 
began by noticing the charge made by the priests, 
that the Reformed Church had mutilated the text 
of Scripture and tampered with the true Word 
of God. He threw back the charge on the Church 
of Rome, alleging in proof that she had brought 
the Apocrypha into the canon. One day, as he 
told us, he met a Jew, a learned rabbi, and agreed 
in discussion with a priest to leave it to him to 
decide which of the two churches most faithfully 
adhered to the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
Jew at a glance gave it in favour of the Protestant 
version. He then glanced at the usual mistransla- 
tions of the Vulgate, such as “ Ave Maria, plena 
gratie,” instead of “highly favoured,” the only 
sense which the Greek will admit of. Other mis- 
translations, such as that Mary was to bruise the 
serpent’s head, that the apostles’ travelling com- 
panions were pilgrims, brought in to justify pil- 
grimages, and the usual desperate resorts of this 
kind to drag in Scriptural authority for the errors 
of Rome—these were glanced at and refuted. 





The lecturer then added that even Martini, Arch- 
bishop of Florence, whose version the Roman | 


different sense from that defined by the Church, 
though he added that if his sense contradicted 


to authority. 


| mission? The Council of Trent, attended by some 

fifty or sixty bishops, all, or nearly all, Italians, 
|and yet with so little initiative among themselves 
| that the sarcasm arose that the Holy Ghost 
| travelled from Rome in the Pope’s valise.” The 
| lecturer then turned to the subject of tradition, 
|and noticed the usual division into written and 
| unwritten. As to unwritten traditions, the only 
| account he could give of them was this, that Jesus 
| Christ was supposed to have whispered them into 
| the ears of His apostles, they passed them on to 
| their successors, and so on down to the Pope of 
|our day. But when you came to the Pope and 
| said, ‘ Holy father, what is the secret which has 
| been whispered in your ear?” the Pope has 
| nothing to answer, he can tell you nothing. Tra 
dition, then, is only another name for the innova 
tions which have entered in by stealth, and want 
all authority in the Word of God. There wasa 
hwy touch of irony with which Ribetti described 
|'the whisper of Christ to His apostles, and the 
| apostles to their successors, and the look of foolish 
| confusion with which the Pope confessed that he 
‘could not tell what these traditions were which 
had been. handed down to him. 

As to the written traditions, Ribetti remarked 
they were scattered through ever so many volumes 
of Fathers and decrees of councils, but so corrupted 
were the texts of these Fathers, so contradictory 
the decrees of many of these councils, that a 
lifetime would not be long enough to read them 
through, much less to make out their meaning. 
What, then, was a poor parish priest to do? Few 
of them knew Greek at all, and scarcely any knew 
Hebrew. Visit them, as he had often done, and 
look at their bookshelves. You search in vain 
for copies of the Fathers, which are too expensive 
and bulky to be possessed by every parish priest. 
What is the poor fellow, then, to do? His written 
traditions are as far out of his reach as the un- 
written. He must take the Church at her word 
for everything. He has no means of testing 4 
single truth he is bound to teach. What a state 
of things we have here! Blind leaders of the 
blind, and both falling into the ditch. The key of 





knowledge was taken away by those who entered not 
in themselves, and also hindered those who would 
enter in. Is it conceivable, Ribetti asked, that Christ 


| left the Church to such confusion and ignorance 
Church admitted and approved of, bore witness | 
against them. In many of his notes he laid downa | and to give them another Comforter, who was to 
| be with them and to guide them into all truth. 
| The Comforter, then, must teach in the same way 
that of the Vulgate, he withdrew it in deference | that Christ taught. 
“And what was that authority,” | authority, and not as the scribes. But how, and 
Ribetti asked, “to which all are bound to pay sub- | 


as this? He has promised to be with it for ever, 


He taught as one having 


in what way? He commanded them to search 
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CORPUS CHRISTI 


DAY IN ROME. 325z. 





the Scriptures. He never opened their minds in 
any other way than through the Word of God. 
He was full of the Scripture of truth Himself. In 
that way He taught His disciples, and in leaving 
them commanded them that they in like manner 
should go and teach all nations. 

It is impossible to say what the effect will be 
of teaching of this kind publicly carried on in 
Rome. It cannot be without some effect, and 
must work good, though the results be not so 
sudden or so striking as we may desire. It will 
not be easy, for instance, to pierce through the 
crust of apathy and indifference which has closed 
in on the Italian mind as the result of a natural 
revulsion from a corrupt form of Christianity. 
Italians are sick of priestcraft in all shapes, and 
slow as yet to perceive that the only deliverance 
from priestcraft is to be set on the rock of a 
higher and purer faith. They do not see as a 
nation (what nation as such ever did see it ?) that 
God has been guiding them, and that it is not 
their own arm or their own sword that has helped 
them. They do not yet seek after Him who is 
the Fountain of living waters, or desire a personal 
Saviour, and living experience of Him as the way, 
the truth, and the life. There are some who do, 
but these never have been or will be the majority 
of mankind. The poor in spirit, the sick and 
suffering with the disease of a conscience con- 
vinced of sin, the blind who feel their blindness 
and grope for the light—converts of this kind 
are scarce everywhere, we fear they may easily be 
reckoned up among our most favoured congrega- 
tions at home. We should not expect too much, 
then, from the Italians, or at least not ask for 
more striking experiences there than we meet 
with at home. ‘Tried even by the ordinary 
standards of success, the work of evangelisation 
in Rome has gone forward in a very remarkable 
manner. As far as I could gather, though I 
do not place the least reliance on numbers one 
way or the other, there are some 300 or 400 
Tecognised members of the three or four re- 
formed churches at work in Rome. There are 
the Waldenses, whose discipline is Presbyterian; 
the Free Church, which is more Congregational, 
perhaps inclining towards Plymouth Brethrenism ; 
then there are the Baptists and the Methodists, 
all labouring towards the same end. It is im- 
possible to deny that there is some jarring and 


_ ot a little jostling between these rivals in the 


field. The Waldenses take their stand on the 
ground of antiquity and historic descent, as Re- 
formers before the Reformation, to have the best 
claim to become the nucleus of the future Re- 
formed Church of Italy. The Free Church party 
deny this claim. They say that the Waldenses 
are not Italians at all, but French or Savoyards, 
and that the Italian Church of the future must 





-among us! 


not be an importation of this kind from abroad. 
The Baptists, again, go to work on their strong 
point of adult baptism, and claim that theirs is 
the primitive and apostolic type of discipline and 
doctrine. 

The Methodists, we suppose, are not a whit 
behind them in asserting that John Wesley’s 
discipline is that adapted as much for Italians 
as Englishmen, and even members of the English 
Church, though we did not come across them 
in Rome, might say a word for the Prayer-book, 
and talk of the debt which the successor of 
Augustine in the see of Canterbury desired to 
repay to the successor of Gregory in the see of 
Rome. All this will seem very ridiculous to some 
and distressing to others ; yet God’s purposes are 
wrought out often by very weak and inconsistent 
instruments. If God were to wait till His agents 
became large-minded, charitable, and indifferent 
to trifles, His work would stand still, not in Italy 
only, but over the whole earth. The pity is that 
the large-minded and philosophic, who can dis- 
tinguish between form and essence, the spirit and 
the letter, are generally indifferent workers—they 
have knowledge, but they want zeal. On the 
other hand, the hearty workers, those who give 
themselves up to reclaim the vicious and ignorant, 
and who are patterns of good works, are too often 
partial, prejudiced persons, dogmatic about trifles, 
and precisians in matters of no real moment—they 
have zeal without knowledge. This disruption 
between the intellectual and active powers of man 
ought not to be, but it is no use disguising the 
fact that it is so. Too often any increase in know- 
ledge is marked by a corresponding abatement of 
zeal, 

In view of the transformation which Italy is 
passing through, this evangelistic work is destined 
to play a more important part than appears at 
first sight. As to the increase of this or that 
particular church, we feel the smallest possible 
interest, and cannot conceal from ourselves that 
the future of Christianity is as little with the 
historical churches of the Reformation as with 
Rome itself. “They are but broken lights of 
Thee; and Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
But it is not a small matter that Italians should 
be taught that there is something that changes 
not—an Eternal Truth which admits of neither 
increase nor decrease ; that the Eternal Word has 
been manifested to men, and that in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament we have a true 
and authentic record of that Word. There are 
tracings of that Word dimly marked and not yet 
quite effaced by sin on every man’s conscience 
as born into the world. What must be his joy 
to discover that this Word, of which we have whis- 
pers within, has indeed taken flesh and dwelt 
If the poet exclaims, 





*‘Oh joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live ; 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive,” 
how much more when the spirit discovers a cor- 
respondence between the needs of conscience and 
the supply of the Gospel; when it thirsts and 
drinks, hungers and feeds, cries as an infant for 
the light, and hears the voice, “Iam the light 
of the world: whosoever followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life !’ 

The regeneration of Italy thus depends on the 
amount of success which this witness-work for 
God by evangelists and Bible and tract distributors 
in Italy obtains. As I visited thedepot of the Bible 
Society in the Corso, and that of the Religious 
Tract Society in the Via delle Stimate, I felt that 
here was the real arsenal for equipping Italy 
against her foes, within and without. These mean 
little bottegas, the one overshadowed by the huge 
Deria Palace, the other by a cunvent, now con- 
verted into a bank, grew to my mind into maga- 
zines where weapons were forged against which 
sword and spear, brand and faggot, would be power- 
less. By themselves, of course, without living 
agents to distribute them, and without wise and 
loving counsels to attend them, these stocks of 
books and tracts would be only so much dead 
weight of paper; but wisely and well distributed, 
they cannot but carry conviction with them. They 


must show the Italians that Christianity and its 


corruptions are not one and the same thing, and 
that to reject the one on account of the other is 
to sin against light and knowledge. Infidelity 
and Romanism have hitherto gone hand in hand 
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through Europe, and from the weakness and 
divisions of our popular Protestantism the strange 
league is likely to continue a littie.longer. It is 
this which has brought France to the brink of 
ruin, and is endangering society alike in Spain 
and Italy. All the more reason, therefore, for 
our pressing forward with the truth which setg 
these contradictory extremes in their right light, 
as aberrations, the one to the right hand, the 
other to the left, the one sacrificing faith to reason, 
and the other reason to faith, and in the end 
extinguishing on both sides both reason and faith, 
The problem of the regeneration of Italy is not 
one easily solved, and we should be sorry to give 
an offhand opinion for or against it. But we are 
certain of one thing, that if she is ever to recover, 
she must follow the example of England and avoid 
that of France, she must put the religious reform 
before the political, and not shirk it altogether, 
as France tried to do. Our Corpus Christi day 
in Rome has taught us one lesson, that if 
Italy is to shake off the superstitions which we 
witnessed that morning in St. Peter’s, she must 
sit under Gospel teaching as we did that evening 
in a little conventicle in a back street. If she 
is ashamed of the Gospel, as some were of Paul 
its prisoner in Rome centuries ago, so much the 
worse for her; if she seeks it out diligently, so 
much the better for her. We can only desire for 
the Gospel the same liberty in Rome which it had 
in the days of Paul, who “dwelt two whole years 
in his own hired house, and received all that came 
in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord 





Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man for- 
| bidding him” (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


Scripture referred to—Genesis aliv. to alviii. (parts of.) 


vivid scenes to be sketched out in 
this lesson—e.g., the searching of 
the sacks, Judah’s appeal, the meet- 
ing of Joseph and his father, &e. Try 
and make each as life-like as pos- 
sible; interest the children in the 
story, and then make them give the application. 

I, JosEPH’s BRETHREN TESTED. The feast over, 
the brothers departed at daybreak, The steward 
fills their sacks with corn, returns their money, and 
by Joseph’s orders puts his silver cup (see Note A) 
in Benjamin’s sack (xliv. 2); then pursues them; 
charges them with theft. Picture the scene: the 





honest indignation of the brothers at the accusation 
of ingratitude and theft ; the camels unladen—sacks 






SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No, 1.—JoOsEPH, THE BELOVED Son.—Concluded. 


| searched—cup found; the grief and despair at its 
being found in Benjamin’s sack—clothes rent (see 
Note B); the sad return—they stand before Joseph 
once more (ver. 6—13). 

Notice, with all their faults they were honest ; also 
now they were unselfish. Benjamin was in trouble, 
but they did not desert him, but all shared it and 
returned with him, Judah, who had undertaken the 
charge of Benjamin, evidently taking the lead (ver. 
14). So all should share family troubles where 
possible (Rom. xii. 14). Show practical interest 
—as Abraham, rescued his nephew Lot (Gen. 
xiv. 14). 

Il. Jupan’s appeaL. (Read xliv. 14—34.) He 
comes forward, acknowledges this trouble as retribu- 
tion for their past sin (ver. 16), and makes it 2 





matter affecting them all, Makes an appeal; tells 
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and then forgives (1 John i. 9). 








the whole story of their coming twice for corn with 
and without Benjamin, and offers himself as a ransom 
for his brother. Notice (a) Judah’s honowr—having 
undertaken the care of Benjamin, he cannot forsake 
him; ()) his affection for his father—he pictures his 
grief (ver. 30, 32), whose life was “bound up” with 
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Benjamin’s, like Jonathan and David (1 Sam. xviii. 


1); (¢) his proposed self-sacrifice for his brother (ver. 
33), showing how changed he was from the time 
when he made the proposal to sell Joseph (xxxvii. 
27). In all these points Judah most commendable. 
Ill. JossPH MADE KNOWN (chap. xlv.) 


scene—the Egyptians sent away, probably full of | 


wonder (ver. 1); Joseph declares himself; the as- 
tonishment and fright of the brothers; they huddle 
away from him; he encourages them—tells his story, 
puts the bright side before them, says nothing of 
his imprisonment, but with beautiful delicacy of 
feeling only points out God’s providenee in sending 
him before to save their lives ; not a word of blame, 


but only joy at being reconciled to them, and eager- | 
ness to see his father. Then the weeping and kissing, | 


and at last his brothers venture-to talk to him. 
Notice these points in Joseph’s forgiveness of his 
brethren: it was (a) full: there was no throwing 
their conduct in their face—so David forgave Saul 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 11; () free: they had ‘as a body done 
nothing to procure forgiveness—indeed, it would have 
been impossible ; (c) generous: he not only forgave 
the past, but loaded them with favours, promises 
Goshen (xlv. 10), and gives presents—heaping coals 
of fire (Rom. xii. 20); (d) lasting: 


after Jacob’s | 


death they were afraid he would requite their evil, | 


but he comforts and reassures them (chap. 1. 15—21). 
The effect was that they lived happily near him in 
Goshen. Now see in all this how Joseph is a type 
of Christ. We have sinned, and our sins caused His 
sufferings (Isa. liii. 5; 1 Peter iii. 18). He, when 
exalted above us, leads us to repentance (Acts v. 31), 
His forgiveness is 
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(u) full (Isa. i. 18): sins remembered no more (Heb. 
viii. 12); (b) free: we contribute nothing to it (Isa. 
lv. 1; Ixiii. 5); (c) generous: in giving peace as well 
as pardon (Gal. v. 22), happiness here and heaven 
hereafter (John xiv. 2); (a) lasting (Ps. ciii. 17). 

IV. A FAMILY REUNION. Joseph sends for his 
father (xlv. 21), charges his brothers not to quarrel 
(ver. 24). Jacob’s joy; sends Judah to prepare 
Joseph (xlvi. 28). What a tribute to Judah! The 
meeting of Jacob and Joseph (ver. 29); the family 


| settle in Goshen; honoured by Pharaoh (xlvii. 6). 
Picture the | 


As a summary, point out the leading lessons of the 
whole story as follows :— : 

(1) How God’s presence guides and protects His 
people in every circumstance of life. 

(2) How God overrules all events for good. 

(3) What an awful sin jealousy is amongst 
brethren, and what a beautiful thing family love 
is. 

(4) How God’s words must come true. 

(5) Our sin is sure to find us out. 

(6) How completely Joseph is a type of Christ. 


Questions to be Answered. 

i. When and how was Joseph’s dream of the sun 
&e., fulfilled ? 

2. Show how Judah’s character had altered. 

3. Point out the nature of Joseph’s forgiveness 
of his brethren. 

4. How was Joseph in his forgiveness of his 
brethren a type of Christ? 

5. Name the chief lessons to be learned from the 
whole story. 

Note A.—JOSEPH’sS CUP, with which he divined. Divina- 


| tion, or professing to foretell future events, very common 


in Eastern nations. A cup with peculiar incantations 
sometimes used, Joseph had received the gift from God. 
The steward probably thought it was done with the cup. 
Note B.—CLOTHES RENT. From earliest times a sign of 
grief (2 Sam. xiii. 31; Josh, vii, 6), The high priest was 
forbidden to do so (Lev. x. 6).. The practice degenerated 


, into a mere formality (Joel ii. 13). 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ONE MISSING. 

SP HE multitude of anxious 
@Oh)-<— spectators thronged and 
pressed about’ the lifeboat 
as she was dragged up 
safe beyond the bursting 
foam of the waves; and 
among them, in a fever of 
trembling eagerness, stood 
the Earl of Donnerill, Sir Henry Al- 
lerby, Martin, and Mr. Douglas. They 
knew that the wrecked vessel was the 










T, L. 


HOPE. 


Seamaid, for the news had been brought by other 
ships which had passed her in distress, and 
spoken with her. The crowd respectfully made 
room for them where they stood, for it was 
known who they were, and Lord Donnerill had 
promised to divide a hundred pounds among 
the men of the lifeboat’s crew. It was an awful 
moment of suspense till they had learnt what 
had happened and who was saved. 

“There is Glenullin!” cried a sudden voice which 
sent a thrill of emotion into those who heard it. It 
was Martin, whose keen eye had been the first to 
distinguish his features in the uncertain light. 
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“Do you really see him?” asked the Earl. “Oh | they had come to seek. No, nothing could be gaid 


yes; thank God. Howard! Howard!” 


Glenullin, weak with all he had suffered, heard | unmitigated before them. 


the well-known voice with utter bewilderment, 
and looked in that direction. The gleam of a 
lantern shone full on his father’s handsome face, 
and with a cry, half of gladness, but half of 
terror, the boy sprang to him, fell on his knees, 
clasped him with a convulsive grasp, and sank 
face downwards on the wet pebbles of the beach. 

Lord Donnerill tenderly raised him, and pressed 
him to his heart. Glenullin’s face was pale and 
careworn, and pinched with fear and hunger, and 
he was so drenched with the salt spray that the 
water streamed from his hair and clothes over 
his father’s arms, as, with the assistance of one of 
the sailors, he helped and almost carried him to 
the hotel which was close at hand. 

Martin and Sir Henry stayed with Mr. Douglas; 
but they felt their hearts sink with speechless mis- 
giving as their eyes searched the lifeboat again 
and again in vain: the face they looked for was 
absent. 

“Ts that all?” asked Sir Henry, in troubled 
tones. 

“All, sir, all,” said one of the lifeboat’s men, 
sadly, touching his cap. 

“ Have you left any on the wreck?” asked Mr. 
Douglas, in a voice almost inaudible with fear and 
suffering. 

“None, sir,” said one of the rescued sailors, 
“ she went to pieces with a great smash just as we 
left her.” 

“Were all on board saved then?” asked Sir 
Henry. 

The man shook his head sorrowfully. 

“ How many were lost?” 

“Three men and a boy, sir.” 

“Do you know the boy’s name ?” 

“No, sir; he only joined the crew two days 
back.” 

“Ah, God! my son; my boy Ralph; he is dead— 
he is drowned!” cried Mr. Douglas, wringing his 
hands in a paroxysm of grief. ‘He is drowned, 
and it was my harshness that drove him from 
home; and perhaps he died hating me. Oh, my 
poor son ! my poor son!” 

Surely there was no hope, no consolation to be 
offered him. What could be said? There was 
the plain, awful fact forced upon them in all its 
pitiless and inevitable certainty—Ralph Douglas 
was dead; they would hear his pleasant voice, 
they would watch his manly activity, they would 
see the smile on his noble, beautiful face no more. 
Deep beneath those foaming waters, rolled hither 
and thither upon the ooze and shell, or drifting 
‘‘down to dark burial mid the wild weeds’ twine,” 
there—who could doubt it?—lay, until the sea 
should give up her dead, the body of him for whom 





/and thundered upon the maddened beach. And 





—no consolation offered. The grief lay stark and 
It was heavy for Sir 
Henry, always to Ralph the kindest and best of 
friends, and one who had loved him almost as a son ; 
it was heavy to Martin, who had lost the young 
companion whose heart for years had been knit to 
his ina friendship full of mutual confidence and de-. 
light ; it oppressed these two, and forced the tears 
from their eyes: but what was it to the unhappy 
father, whose love, long suppressed, now came 
back upon him with terrible reaction ; who was 
forced to remember so many lovable traits in the 
lost boy’s character, so many bitter faults in his 
training from childhood until now? If the grief 
was heavy for others, it was crushing, it was 
inconsolable, it was irremediable for him. It is 
awful enough for the parent who can weep beside 
his dead boy’s bier; who has watched by his 
sleepless nights, and soothed his.fevered brow; 
who has closed the once bright eyes; who has 
caught the dying words; who has felt the last 
faint but still loving pressure of the death-relaxing 
hand, and cut off the tress of soft hair from the 
cold white brow; and who then can follow him to 
the grave, and hear the high words of Christian 
hope ere he commits the ashes to ashes and the 
dust to dust. But here was a father who had not 
known how to love until he lost: a father whose 
son had fled from his anger and severity. And 
now that son, without a forgiving look, without a 
parting word, was torn from him for ever, to be: 
tossed and battered by the pitiless breakers, with 
no other voices save the weird screaming of the 
merciless winds to sing a requiem above his vast 
and wandering grave. 

No, there was nothing to be said, ro consolation 
to be offered, and they all alike felt it as they 
walked back to the hotel. Glenullin was lying in 
a deep sleep on the sofa while a room and bed were ‘,, 
being prepared for him, and Lord Donnerill’s face 
wore an expression of high and happy gratitude; 
yet his joy was sensibly overclouded when he saw 
Mr. Douglas’s anguish, into which he could enter 
with such deep sympathy. Mr. Douglas gazed for 
a moment on the sleeping features of Lord Glen- 
ullin, and then retired to the privacy of his own 
room. There he flung himself upon his bed in all 
his clothes and hid his face in the pillow. Sleep / 
would not come to him. All night long the wind 
screamed outside like an evil spirit in torture, or 
if it sank for a moment seemed to be wailing like 
the piteous cry of some lost soul; and all night 
long the sleet lashed the streaming window-panes, 
and the casements shook and rattled violently, as 
though somegne were striving to take refuge from 
the storm; and all night long the waves boomed 


all night long in the screaming wind and washing 





















(Drawn by E, Buckman.) 


‘*Lord Donnerill tenderly raised him”—p, 323. 
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sea Mr. Douglas seemed to hear the death-shrieks, 
or io catch the last gasp of his firstborn boy. The 
very thought of sleep was terrible to him, he could 
not stand it. He rose, and for long weary hours 
of darkness, chilled to the very heart and un-. 
utterably wretched—he paced his room with a 
heavy step. How should he reveal it to those who 
were waiting so anxiously at the Grange? How 
would Christie—how would Mrs. Douglas bear the 
news? And as he thought of all this he flung 
himself on his knees, and in a wrestling agony of 
prayer he strained his very soul in the passionate 
entreaty that God would restore Ralph to him. 
What though he were praying for impossibilities ? 
what though he were praying for the dead? Had 
not the dead been raised to life again, had not 
the impossible ere now become the actual, by the 
force of prayer? 

The next morning, very early, Martin went off 
to the railway and telegraphed to Lady Allerby: 
“The vessel was wrecked. Glenullin is saved. 
We return to-day.” He dared not allude to 
Ralph, for fear the news should spread and reach 
the Grange with too rude a shock. But, alas! his 
very silence spoke. ; 

Pale and haggard, Mr. Douglas met them next 
morning at the breakfast-table. They started to 
see him, for his whole aspect was changed. » He 
looked ten years older, but at first they did not 
realisé what it was which had so altered him. 
Gradually it dawned upon them. The evening 
before but a few streaks of silver had been 
visible in Mr. Douglas’s dark hair, but they were 
inexpressibly shocked to see that it was grey hair 
now. That one night of unspeakable anguish had 
wrought the change. 

Lord Glenullin was seated by his father, still 
very weak, and terribly subdued in spirit, but. 
otherwise well. He had spoken but little, and 
indeed had not had the strength to talk much 
yet; but he felt instinctively from their manner 
towards him that all was known, and.all forgiven. 
The thought restored him to a peace which he had 
not known for many weary and awful days, but his 
tears flowed rapidly as he looked at Mr. Douglas’s 
altered face. 

As yet Mr. Douglas had heard nothing direct 
about’ Ralph, but he felt that the time was now 
come to inquire, and summoning all his nerve he 
said to Glenullin, “ Did he—did Ralph—persuade 
you to run away ?” 

“No, no, no; pray don’t accuse him of that,” 
said Glenullin, eagerly. “ He saw me by accident, 
and did all he possibly could in every way to 
dissuade me when I was bent upon it.” 

“Thank God for that,” sighed Mr. Douglas. 

“T think Mr. Douglas would like to hear all 
about it, if you are strong enough, Glenullin,” 





| Glenullin told the story very briefly and simply. 
| “ But for Ralph,” he added, ** I never should have 
escaped. He held me up in the rigging; he kept 
up my hopes; he sheltered me with his own coat; 
and shared his last biscuit with me. After he had 
saved the life of the man from the lugger, he came 
and stood by me again. ‘Then he helped me down 
the rigging and across the deck; he lifted me into 
the boat, and I thought, for I was half stunned 
and stupefied, that he had followed with me and 
was by my side. But at the last moment——” 

Glenullin’s voice gave way, and for some minutes 
he could not continue. His auditory, not re- 
straining their own quiet tears, remained in deep 
silence, waiting till he should recover himself, and 
after a time he continued:—“ At the last moment 
I happened to glance up; all except Ralph 
had been crushing and hurrying into the boat; 
he had stepped back, after helping me, to let 
the others pass. I saw him, oh, Martin, exactly 
as he used to look; the old, quiet, patient smile 
was on his face, but he was just ready to 
leap: then there came a great hissing and rush- 
ing and roaring in qur ears, and we felt ourselves 
whirled along, and we all thought it was the end 
of us. But the wave rolled over, and the lifeboat 
had not been swamped or upset,’ but when we 
looked up——” Here Glenullin’s voice again gave 
way,and Mr. Douglas could not repress the deep 
groan which sprang to his lips, but he signed to 
Glenullin to continue his narration. “When we 
looked up the wreck. was, gone and Ralph was not 
in the boat.” 

He hurried out the last words with a choking 
voice, and with streaming eyes, and then he laid 
his head on the table, and fairly wept without 
restraint. 

Mr. Douglas: and the Allerbys soon retired to 
their own rooms, but Glenullin continued to sob 
with his head resting on his arms. The Earl did 
not wish to check a grief which would be relieved 
by thus finding vent, but when the violence of the 
boy’s sorrow had spent itself, he gently took him 
by the hand and said, “ Poor Ralph is gone; but 
how very thankful, Howard, we ought both of us 
to be to God that He has spared your life, and 
restored you to me.” 

“Yes, father; and He has spared the worst 
offender of the two. Ralph had done little or 
nothing wrong, except in running away from 
home; but I——” He looked up quickly, and 
said in a low voice, “ Father, do you know all ?” 

“Yes, Howard, all; and if these later fears and 
trials had not for the moment banished it from my 
thoughts, it would have been enough to bring me 
to the grave. Oh, Howard! you with the blood 
of the Donnerills in your veins, and yet to forge— 
to make yourself a servant’s slave—to sink to the 





whispered Martin, who was sitting next to him. 


level of a common criminal.” . 
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Alas! the blood of all the Donnerills is a slight 
barrier against temptation when it comes. Ay, 


and something infinitely higher than the biood of | 
a hundred kings—even the indwelling presence of | 


God, and the impress of His image and the voice 


of His Spirit in the heart—ay, even these, alas! | 


are not enough to check the power of sin over 
the erring and wilful soul. 

Glenullin drooped his head on his father’s 
shoulder, too ill, too remorseful, too conscience- 
stricken for words. 

“Howard, I trust you will let this be to you an 
awful warning.” 

“Yes, father; if I neglect this warning I de- 
serve no further mercy. But I hope that I shall 
never forget it. Ah, you don’t know how ‘many 
things passed hotly and wildly in my mind when 
I expected every moment that the next would see 
me dead; and when, but for poor Ralph, I should 
have dropped long before into that horrible, violent 
caldron of waves which keeps seething before me 
day and night whenever I close my eyes, and 
which I cannot even think of now without a sick 
shudder running through me.” 

“But, Howard, how came you to do it? how 
could you sink into such dishonour P” 

“T don’t know. If you had told me that I 
should have done it an hour before, I should not 
have believed it possible. But the temptation 
came upon me all of a sudden, like a wild beast, 
with a great leap; and as I had never resisted 
temptation before, I could not resist it then. 
Besides, so many things had gone wrong; so 
many things which all led up to it, and which I 
did not dare to tell you of.” 

“Ah, Howard, there should be confidence be- 
tween a son and his father; let there be perfect 
jove and trust between us from henceforth.” 

“Am I forgiven, father, now ?” 

“Yes, Howard, fully forgiven, and all is settled. 
The cheque is paid, and I have the receipt, and 
Clark has started, I hear, for Australia.” 

Glenullin heaved a great sigh of relief. 

“Thank God from the depth of my soul. It is 
more than I deserve—far, far more. Shall we go 
back to the Castle, father P”’ 

“ Should you like it?” 

“T think so. I want to be quiet for a little 
time, and we can be as quiet there as we like. 
Oh, father, I hope that from this time you will 
find me a better son.” 

The Earl kissed his cheek, and said, “ We will 
return to-day, Howard. Poor Mr. Douglas! J 
am returning with my son, but what misery he 
must be feeling now! I wish we could help him; 
but some griefs are past helping.” 

There was nothing more to be done at Caerglas. 
Not only had the lifeboat’s crew been rewarded 
with princely munificence by Lord Donnerill, Sir 
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Henry, and Mr. Douglas, but those gentlemen had 
also left an amp. 2 donation to supply the wants of 
the sailors rescued from the Seamaid; and had 
| headed, ina manner worthy of their wealth, a sub- 
| Scription for the widows and children of the lugger’s 
crew ; and now it only remained to leave a place 
which was connected with such harrowing asso- 
ciations. They took a last glance at the cold sea 
and the inhospitable shore. The storm was still 
raging with unabated fury, and the waves were 
ceaselessly dashing their maddened force upon the 
black, frowning cliffs. There was nothing to see 
except the distant lighthouse, the dull sky, and the 
leaden waves scarred with seething foam; and here 
and there, tossing wearily and restlessly upon them, 
a few torn fragments of the wreck. Martin had 
wandered all that morning with shuddering foot- 
steps along the beach, in the vain hope of finding 
some relic of Ralph which might be washed ashore 
—and not without the horrible dread that the 
body of the lost boy might be rolled landwards by 
the advancing tide. For on that morning one 
corpse had been found—that of the poor mate, 
who had been first maimed by the billow that 
smashed the helm, and then had tumbled from 
the crosstrees after the wreck. Poor fellow, he 
had found rest at last, and his face was full of 
peace. But Martin found nothing, and the sea 
did not give up her dead. 

They travelled back to Alton, taking a carriage 
to themselves. The Earl and Sir Henry had tele- 
graphed for their carriages to meet them at the 
station; Mr. Douglas had not. How to get home 
alone—how to reveal the heart-shaking news of 
which he was the messenger—this was the problem 
which occupied him, and he could not solve it. 
People talk of conveying bad news gently, but for 
the most part the very attempt to do so breaks 
down. The mystery, the reticence, the hesitation, 
raise at once a surmise of the worst; and the ill 
tidings flash out with all the more vivid glare 
from the simulated twilight. . But how could 
there be any gentle breaking of the intelligence 
here? To see him return alone would at once 
raise an inevitable suspicion that. the very worst 
had befallen that could befall; and) Mr. Douglas 
turned sick with agony:at the very thought. He 
conjured up the vision of his wife’s’ tearless 
anguish, and of Christie’s pale imploring face and 
large eyes tremulous with tears—they ever painted 
themselves upon the’ darkness —until his heart 
utterly failed and sank within him. Alas! what 
could be done? And the only answer he could 
make to himself was—nothing. All this was the 
harvest from the bitter seedtime of the past. The 
hands that had sown the seed, could they shrink 
from reaping the ripened ears? In all its cold 
and awful certainty, like the dawn of the morning 
of execution to the condemned criminal, the fatal 
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hour was creeping on, in which the dread truth 
must come to light. 

Amid thoughts like these he foufid that the 
train had reached Alton. Sir Henry gave him a 
seat in his carriage, which would necessarily pass 
by the Grange. Martin’s horse had also been 
brought for him; and at the last moment—though 
he had been thinking of it all along, and his heart 
had been bleeding in silence—he offered to ride on 
in front, and prepare them at the Grange for Mr. 
Douglas’s arrival. 

Mr. Douglas faintly thanked him, and grate- 
fully acceded to his proposal, saying, “See Christie 
if you can, Martin; and .implore him, for his 
mother’s sake, and for my sake, to bear up and be 
@ man.” 

It was afternoon by the time they reached 
Alton, and # was still daylight when Martin 
reined his horse by the lodge-gate at the Grange. 
The days of Mr. Douglas’s absence had been days 
of intense anxiety, increasing every hour; for 
already dim rumours of telegrams, and other 
tidings had reached them, filling them with vague 
fears of they knew not what. So that when the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard along the road, 
and ceased at the gate, Christie ran out of the 
house without his cap to see if his father had 
arrived; and when he saw that it was Martin, he 
flew to meet him. Martin was shocked to see 
him; sorrow and paleness and fear and death 
were all on Christie’s fair face, as the last sunlight 
lighted it, and the wailing wind tossed his hair 
about his brow. 

Martin had dismounted, but now he stopped 
irresolutely. How could he tell, how could he 
ever hint to that poor child the truth which he 
knew would crush him into the grave? The tears 





sprung to his eyes as he wrung Christie’s hand in 
silence, but he said nothing; while Christie, fore- 
boding all evil, only murmured from his parted 
lips the one word “ Ralph?” 

Martin would not hear him. “Mr. Douglas is 
following me, dear Christie,” he said. “TI only 
rode on before to tell you he is coming.” 

“ And Ralph?” 

‘Your father will tell you ali about him, my 
poor boy,” he said. 

“Ts Ralph with him ?” 

In spite of himself Martin burst into tears as he 
shook his head. It was enough for Christie, and 
more than enough ; it told him all. He staggered, 
uttered a long and piercing shriek, and Martin 
caught him in his arms as he fell. 

That cry brought Mrs. Douglas to the door. 
She saw Martin; she saw Christie, supported, 
fainting, in his arms, and she too knew all. But 
Christie’s condition demanded all her self-control. 
One moment only she clung for support to the 
pillar of the porch ; then she uttered an intense 
ejaculatory prayer for strength, and meeting 
Martin helped him to carry into the drawing-room 
the boy’s light weight. Then the noise of carriage- 
wheels was heard, and Mr. Douglas entered. She 
was bending over Christie, bathing his temples 
with eau de Cologne; but she rose at once, and 
murmuring, “ Oh, Evan, God help us,” flung her- 
self, bathed in tears, into his arms. 

Heavily, dragging along with unspeakable slow- 
ness, the hours of anguish passed. Let us drop 
the curtain over a grief as deep as death—a grief 
that must have been felt ere it can be conceived— 
a grief that can come in all its blank intensity but 
once in mortal life. 

(To be continued.) 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “‘ PAPERS POR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS,” “SISTERS AND WIVES,” ETC. ETC. 
COMPANIONSHIP BETWEEN YOUTH, MIDDLE LIFE, AND AGE. 


ANY of us in thinking of the com- 
panionship between youth and age, 
will recall Wordsworth’s charming 
| picture of the friendship between the 
lad and “Matthew seventy-two.” 
Others among us, who have read the pleasant 
memoirs of Mrs. Delany, will have a vision of 
the delightful old lady attended by the lovely 
little grand-niece, in whose highest welfare and | 
smallest pleasure the ancient beauty and grand | 
daine took the keenest, most untiring interest. | 
In the original incorporation of some of our 
hospitals—that of Dulwich, for instance—there | 
was.a provision made for the maintenance of so | 
many old men and women, and the rearing and | 





education of so many children. One loves to 
think of the idea of the founders as it may be 
carried out in natural human kindness, with the 
forlorn old and the destitute young brought 
together, and a voice from heaven saying again 
to each childless mother and father, and to each 
motherless and fatherless child, ‘Woman, man, 
behold thy son, thy daughter !” “ Son, daughter, 
behold thy mother, thy father!” 

Surely all of us will agree that youth and age 
are fitly grouped together—that no picture is so 
perfect as that which includes both. If it be 
“the strength of age” to “sit still,’ everything 
in life that implies motion and buoyancy ought 
to be brought in closest contact with age, else if 
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must stagnate in its inevitable decay. Do not 
our hearts ache when we conjure up the thought 
of lonely old age? Do we not turn from it 
gladly to opposite examples—Lafayette recount- 
ing his hair-breadth escapes to his grandsons; 
Lady Dalrymple, the grandmother of Lady Anne 
Lindsay, helping to make up the “sets” in the 
family dances at Belcarres? There is no incon- 
gruity in the last figure. Old ladies walked with 
ease, aS well as with dignity, through a courtly 
minuet and a high-bred “Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
Is there not a flaw in our English custom—con- 
trasting it with those of France and Germany 
—which condemns, as a rule, our elders to be 
separated from their married children and to sit 
at solitary firesides, peopled only with dreams 
and memories? Iam prepared for a loud chorus 
of exclamations at the inference. What would 
become of family independence and privacy if a 
grandmother, a grandfather—nay, a maiden aunt, 
a bachelor uncle or two—were admitted freely 
into family circles? There can be but one head 
to a family, like one sun in the sky, or at most two, 
like the sun and the moon. What dire confusion 
must arise from the introduction of—say, four 
heads ? ‘What wrangling and jarring would be the 
result of different opinions, habits, tastes? How 
often has the experiment been tried and proved so 
lamentably a failure that men have been driven to 
the misanthropic conclusion that relations, except 
the nearest, are better apart. 

I am willing to give a fair hearing to these 
assertions. I am still more willing to grant that 
our English habit has its foundation in the sturdy, 
honourable independence of the race. Neverthe- 
less, I think that there is much to be said on the 
other side. I believe that independence may be 
pushed a great deal too far; and I hold that evils 
which are in reality the fruit of an absence of 
Christian gentleness and courtesy, of common 
sense, of kindly self-restraint and tolerance and 
large-hearted tenderness, ought not, in justice, 
to be reckoned the fruits of any mere outward 
arrangement. If French and Germans can receive 
grandfathers and grandmothers, aunts and uncles, 
into the cosy inner warmth of their homes, and 
still dwell in unbroken peace and affection, why 
cannot we English do the same? Some one will 
tell me that it is because there are no sacred con- 
fidences and deep regard in the domestic life of 
our foreign neighbours—that all is superficial and 
frivolous. What! 
mans? Nay, to say it of the middle class French 
proves that the speaker has no knowledge of the 
great redeeming features in their domestic life; 
and these are the devotion of wives and mothers 
to the interests of their households, the strength 
and fondness of the tie which knits parents, espe- 
cially mothers and children. Yet these people 





Can that be said of the Ger- | 











can safely unite all duties without the duties 
clashing; can gracefully and graciously stretch 
their family roof and give a full right to kindred 
and friends to share its protection and cheerful- 


ness, while the effect is largely advantageous. It 
affords greater room for the exercise of goodness, 
the play of feeling, and even of humour; it produces 
a greater variety of common interests, a wider 
range of character, an atmosphere at the same 
time freer and more populous. 

Can there be a better discipline for children or 
young people than that which, if it have any value, 


| tends to inculcate reverence, gratitude, considera- 


tion for the claims of others, generous self-denial, 
and gentle patience? Can that be an unworthy light 
for a father or mother to appear in to a child, where 
he or she, while assuming the authority and re- 
sponsibility which few elders or contemporaries 
will dispute, sets the first example in that filial and 
fraternal honour and love which a parent asks in 
turn of another generation ? 

No doubt grandfathers and grandmothers, 
maiden aunts and bachelor uncles, very often 
show a marked preference for their deserted or 
isolated homes, and shrink from taking up their 
abode with their children and remoter descendants. 
But what is the origin of this shrinking? A horror 
of dependence, which by no means follows as a 
necessity of the situation; a repugnance to the 
mere idea of intrusion, in a connection which ought 
of itself to obviate the notion of intrusion; a fear, 
too well founded, of unhappy consequences which 
actually arise—not from the size of a family circle, 
but from the ill-regulated tempers, the arrogance 
and the jealousy which may and do exist in the 
smallest and closest family circle. The traditions 
on which such horror, repugnance, and fear are 
based prove the extent of family and individual 
selfishness—the first being but a shade, if it be a 
shade, better than the second. 

Unquestionably, where tastes and even prin- 
ciples are in utter discordance, little gcod is to 
be expected and much evil apprehended from 
an arbitrary association of members of families. 
Surely, there, men and women—unless they stand 
in the relation of husband and wife—are free to 
accept the apostle’s permission, granted as it was 
to husbands and wives, who were believers and 
unbelievers, to depart from each other. But Iam 
not writing of such painful cases. I am writing of 
those who are at least allied in nature as well as 
in blood, and not inseparably opposed. Aceording 
to the present standard, as they draw farther and: 
farther apart, and mingle only at rare and brief 
intervals, from being in youth dear and familiar 
friends, they become in age sadly cold and strange 
to each other, while individuals develop angulari- 
ties and eccentricities which might have been 
rubbed smooth, and never have shown, had old 
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friends continued in -the contact which is alike 
rousing and soothing. | 

The narrowing of family circles is a modern and | 
not so entirely beneficial an innovation as has been 
popularly supposed. A curious illustration of the | 
greater elasticity of practice on the part of our | 
grandfathers and grandmothers, even on the most | 
interesting and exclusive oceasions, is supplied | 
by the fact that an old-fashioned bride and bride- | 
groom were wont to start on their wedding tour | 
attended by a bridesmaid, generally a favourite | 
sister of the bride’s. Without advoeating the 
attendance of bridesmaids after the important 
ceremony in which they are now content to figure 
and vanish from the scene with the wedding: break- 
fast, I, for my part, think that our disinclination 
to dweli together in families of more tlian husband, 
wife, and children, is rather a doubtful excellence, 
while I do not hesitate to stigmatise the unsatis- 
factory character of the relations frequently exist- 
ing between a woman and her husband’s family, 
and—though to a less extent, in spite of the lavish 
satire of a great humourist—between a man and 
his wife’s family, between brothers’ wives and 
sisters’ husbands, with their disastrous influence 
on a younger generation, as a scandal to our 
social and religious profession. It is not sim- 
ply our weak human nature which is to blame, 
for human nature, though quite as faulty, and | 
even more erring in other channels, in foreign | 
nationalities, does not produce the same ugly, 
unmanly, unwomanly results. 

I like to recall one big, very big and happy 
united familly, or rather two joint families of a 
past century. They were those of Henry Brooke, 
the author of “ Gustavus Vasa” and the “ Fool 
of Quality,” the friend in his youth of Pope, and 
in his age of John Wesley ; and of Brooke’s brother, 
less successful as a painter than Henry Brooke was 
as an author. Henry Brooke, who was formed to 
attach society by his beautiful person, his genius, his 
frank sweetness of temper, and his great personal 
courage, while “he was never known to affront any 
man,” withdrew early from London life, and settled | 
on account of his health at his country-house of | 
Rantavan, in Cavan, Ireland. There he invited | 
his less-prosperous brother with his wife and | 
family to keep common house with Henry, his | 
dear wife Catherine, and their children, of whom | 
Henry and Catherine Brooke had no less than 
twenty-two, twenty of whom, alas! died early, 
leaving only a son and a daughter—Arthur and 
Charlotte. The painter Brooke and his wife had also | 
many children—if my memory serves me rightly, | 
nine or ten. Yet there the great joint families dwelt 
together in perfect amicableness and kindness. 
The two fathers respectively wrote and painted, | 
and held congenial converse between whiles. The 
mothers ruled—the one the house, and both their | 
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respective broods with their staffs of domestics: 
The tremendous flock of young people were go 
affectionate and so blithe, that their old rural 
neighbourhood still retains traditions of the num- 
ber of boys and girls in the large country-house 
—to which, I think, numerous additions were 
made, of the loving regard between old and young, 
and of the merry pranks and frolics in which 
such an accumulation of youthful energy and gay 
spirits found vent. We will not stop to ask 
whether this crowded but harmonious household 
was only possible a hundred years ago, and in 
Ireland. 

Before quitting this branch of my subject, I am 
inclined to say a word or two on those’family rela- 
tions which, from having gathered round them 
certain modern and ancient traditions, acquire 
specially complicated phases. 

I have referred to one—that of a mother-in-law 
(somewhat unfairly the parallel case of a father-in- 
law, is unbeset with either favourable or unfavour- 
able traditions). Now a privileged jest is a very 
good thing, for “a merry heart doeth good like 
medicine,” and a jest in the mouth of a gifted jester, 
few people can resist. But there may be a question 
of privilege in the best jest, while even the most 
privileged jest constantly harped upon and degene- 
rating from the lips or pen of its founder to ruder 
lips and coarser pens, may grow into a cause of 
soreness and slide into slanderous earnest. Iam 
almost ashamed to write, as if it were necessary for 
any one to be in earnest in rebutting so grossly 
wholesale, and in the beginning so evidently ab- 
surd an accusation as that which has flourished on 
laughter throughout the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. However, the time has nearly come 
when one seems called upon to protest seriously 
that he or she believes, as a rule which has its ex- 
ceptions like other. rules, that mothers-in-law, in 
spite of Thackeray, are no worse, but frequently a 
great deal better, than other relations. Even an 
indifferent mother will take pride and pleasure in 
her daughter’s being chosen and choosing for her- 
self in the great event of marriage. Even an 
otherwise unscrupulous mother will be scrupulous 
with regard to her daughter’s dignity and happi- 
ness, and careful of interfering with them—to such 
an anxious extent, that, as I firmly believe, half the 
mothers-in-law in England will, in place of being 
mischief-makers, secretly and openly aid and abet 


| their daughters’ husbands, and take the men’s side 


in every difference of opinion, which is not of vital 
import, with the politic purpose of thus more 
securely promoting their daughters’ welfare and 
peace, 

In another relation, as to the assertion that 
there can be no real regard between a woman 
and her husband’s mother because old and new 
affections come.into conflict, that is a low and 
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mean conception. I shall content myself with 
quoting a recent instance among ten thousand 
instances tothe contrary. In the biography of the 
late lamented Julian Fane, his biographer records 





Lady Adine Cowper, in a country-house, declared 
that if the mother had her choice, this girl should 
be the wife of her gifted son, while by a coinci- 
dence, Lady Adine stated to a friend of hers, that 
if she were to marry, she should like just such a 
mother-in-law as the Countess of Westmoreland. 
The. tastes of mother and son were still more 
singularly in accord, and a happy marriage fol- 
lowed. It was soon dissolved by death; but while 


the dying young wife was, that she might be taken 
to die in the house and the arms of her mother- 
in-law. Julian Fane had been in the habit of 
addressing verses to his mother on each recurrence 


thus commemorated, he made a touching allusion 
to his dead wife and her friendship for his mother 
in the lines which told of the loss of 


“The sweet mate who sat and sang by me, 
The sweet mate that was pleased I sang to thee.” 


Our prejudices against step-mothers are more 
easily accounted for, and much more ancient 
in their origin. They are fully embodied in the 


after all, the truth comes to this, that a step- 


representative of one’s own mother. 


that Julian Fane’s much-loved mother, in writing | 
to a correspondent after meeting a young girl, 


the blow was still impending the last request of | 


of her birthday. On the last occasion which he | 


picturesque nursery legend of “Cinderella.” But | 


mother cannot be all which a mother may be, yet | 
a step-mother may be, and frequently is, the best | 
There are | 


mothers of all kinds—mothers, like that High- 
land mother with her infant child, overtaken by 
| darkness and a snow-storm among the moun- 
| tains, and found in the morning frozen to death, 
having stripped herself of every available rag of 
clothing to shield the child, which slept, alive and 
warm, on the mother’s cold bosom. And there are 
mothers who will strip their children. So there 
are step-mothers and step-mothers, hard and sour 
| foster-parents, and magnanimous, sweet souls, 
whose magnanimity and sweetness, dependent on 
no natural instinct, well-nigh surpass the same 
qualities in mothers in the flesh. 

I have written of the nearest companionship in 
the inner circles of families. The same principle 
ought to be at work in society. Where age 
retires into a hermit-like seclusion, and middle 
life is too busy and careworn for leisure and re- 
creation ; where youth congregates in restlessness, 
noise, and effervescence, without any sobering, 
mellowing element, the besetting sins of each 
period of life grow apace, and society exhibits 
its most morbid, repulsive—its rankest traits. 
If you would find youth most reverent, reason- 
able, tender; most free from the hateful insolence 
and mockery which sometimes deform and blight 
youth, you must seek it in respectful, cordial 
companionship with middle life and age. If you 
would find middle life and age most. unworldly, 
generous, and indulgent, and destitute of the thick 
clay and biting rust of purely personal ambition, 
| covetousness, and snarling peevishness, you must 





| seek it in sympathetic, self-forgetful companion- 
ship with youth. 








CHAPTER IL 

PaCON LEN I was right after all,” soliloquised 
Vo\\ Florence as she walked on; “I guessed 
Al Mary had been up to something, but I 
| really didn’t think she was so bad as 
AL“, that; what a wicked girl she must be. 
I suppose I had better go and tell Miss Clarke, al- 
though it’s a very nasty thing to have to do; I hate 
telling tales. 
instead of me.” 

After a great deal of consideration, Florence went 
indoors, walked straight up to Miss Clarke’s bed- 
toom, knocked very timidly at the door, and after 
receiving an invitation in the shape of a quiet 
“Come in,” summoned up her courage to enter. . 

“Well, Florence, what is it? Don’t look so 
frightened, dear, I hope I don’t look very dreadful.” 

“No, Miss Clarke, but I was walking in the 
garden, just now, and I heard Mary Grant and Clara 
Brown talking about Julia Frost’s chemistry papers. 
Mary took them.” 


















I wish some one else had been there | 
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“ Are you sure what you say is true? remember it 
| is a very serious thing to charge any one with.” 
| Then Florence proceeded to relate what she had 
| heard, to all of which Miss Clarke paid the greatest 
| attention, and when she had finished said, “I hope 
| you have told no one else of this,” 

“No, Miss Clarke.” 

“Then please do not; I shall take no notice of it 
until the time for the distribution of prizes, when 
| I hope Mary will learn a good lesson. No one shall 
| know from whom I have heard it, so you can go and 
| make yourself quite easy about it. I’m sorry I was so 
| impatient with Julia, for she is always a good girl.” 
| The breaking-up day, which had been so anxiously 
| looked forward to for weeks and weeks, at last 
| arrived, the annual concert given by the girls was 
| over, and all were seated in rows in the back drawing- 
| room, facing the front one, which was full of visitors. 

The clergyman then proceeded to deliver the prizes 
| into the hands of those to whom they had been 
| awarded. He had given away all but two when he 
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called out, “Miss Mary Grant.” She rose from her 
seat. “I have much pleasure in giving you the 
first prize for chemistry, a most difficult and at the 
same time a most useful subject to master.” 

She received it with a slight curtsey, and was about 
to take her seat, when Miss Clarke said, “ I am sorry 
to interrupt you, Mr. James, but I wish you to ask 
Miss Grant if ghe deserves that prize.” 

Mary quite staggered at first ; then braced herself 
up, and putting on a defiant look, she stood perfectly 
still. The clergyman was very astonished, and after 
looking at Miss Clarke, as if to see if she really 
meant it, turned to Mary and said, “ Do you hear 
the question Miss Clarke wishes me to put to you?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“TI suppose I shouldn’t have had it given me 
unless I deserved it.” 

“Mary, I’m astonished at you,” exclaimed Miss 
Clarke, rising excitedly from her seat. ‘I thought 
that at least you would act honestly now.” 

Mary could not bear up any longer, but sat down 
in her chair, and hiding her face in her hands, 
burst into tears. 

“Clara Brown, please tell us what you know 
about Miss Frost’s examination paper; come, don’t 
be timid, tell the truth, I know you would have told 
me before, but that.you were under the influence of 
that naughty girl.” 

“* May I tell you some other time P?” asked Clara. 

“No, speak the truth now and conceal nothing.” 

“Twas going to tell you before, but Mary made 
me promise not to. She called for me one evening 
and asked me to walk back with her to the school, as 
she wanted to fetch some books she had left behind. 
So I came with her, and when we got here all the 
boarders had gone out for a walk, so that we were 
quite alone in the schoolroom. Mary went to Julia 
Frost’s box and took out the lecture she had been 
writing in the morning—but Id rather not tell you 
any more now please, miss; perhaps Mary will tell 
you the rest.” 

“Very well, we will see, you may sit down; and 
now, Mary, tell us what you did with the papers.” 

Mary, who had ceased crying, now got up, and 
looking straight up at Miss Clarke, said in a loud 
and in an almost unnaturally clear voice, “I 
apologise to you, Miss Clarke, and to Julia Frost 
for what I have done. I feel that no punishment 
you can give me can be too great for my behaviour, 
for I am even worse than you think; I did not, as I 
told Clara Brown, lose the papers, but after having 
copied, destroyed them. May I leave the room? 
I do not feel well.” 

“Certainly—stay, take the book with you, and keep 
it in remembrance of this occasion, which although 
very painful, we all hope may prove a very good 
lesson to you.” Mary took the book, and without 


saying another word left the room. 
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The clergyman then took up the last book and 
read from its first page: “‘ Miss Julia Frost, a prize 
for good conduct.’ I’m sorry,’’ said he to Julia, 
“that you should have been the unfortunate victim 
of Miss Grant’s thoughtlessness (for let us hope it 
could have been nothing more), but have much 
pleasure in awarding to you this prize in addition to 
your others, which in themselves are a proof of your 
worthiness.” She gracefully acknowledged the kind 
remark with a slight blush and a curtsey, and then 
reseated herself amid a burst of applause from the 
audience. 

Let us now return to Mary, who, as soon as she 
left the room, hurried down-stairs, dressed herself 
and left the house. She had made up her mind 
not to go home until her sister did, which would 
not be until very late, as they were to have a party 
in the evening when the visitors had left. She 
wandered about the streets without thinking where 
she was going, turning all her past misdeeds over 
in her mind. How black they seemed, in the new 
light in which she now saw them! Those hours 
of loitering were long, but were not wasted, for 
in them she became a different girl; her whole 
character seemed to have changed, and even her face, 
for the next morning her eyes looked bright but sad, 
instead of wild and thoughtless as they had always 
done before. She had fully resolved to do all in her 
power to mend her ways, and so thoroughly did she 
proceed to carry out her intentions, that the time 
did come when, instead of being an object of scorn 
and contempt throughout the school, she was loved 
and looked up to by all. F. N. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


104. There is but one instance recorded in the 
historical books of the Old Testament in which a 
king threatened by enemies proclaimed a fast 
throughout his kingdom. Give it. 

105. A king who “sought the Lord God of his 
fathers” was delivered by Him from imminent 
danger when in the midst of battle. Name him. 

106. By what two events was the first month of 
the first year of Hezekiah’s reign signalised ? 

107. Once only during His public career was there 
an attempt made to dissuade Christ from suffering. 
By whom, and on what occasion ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 304. 


94. His repentance. See Matt. xxvi. 74; Mark 
xiv. 72; Luke xxii. 60; John xviii. 27. 

95. That the disciple who used the sword was 
Peter; and that the servant’s name was Malchus 
(John xviii. 10). 

96. John v. 2; xix. 13, 17, 20. 





97. Amasiah, son of Zichri (2 Chron. xviii. 16). 
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‘She is said to have prayed for her murderers”—p. 34. 
eo 
THE VALLEE D’ASPE; ITS PROTESTANTS AND ITS POETRY.—I. 
N the fiercest conflagration there will always | eddy, which throws some of its victims high on 
remain some fragments of ruin to tell where | the shore in safety. So in the persecutions of the 
the noble building once stood. The very ve- | Church by Pagan, Mohammedan, or Roman per- 
hemence of the rushing flood causes the backward | secutors, some waifs and strays are ever to be met 
VOL. VIII. 391 
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with—some fragments charred and maimed, to tell | 
where the spiritual temple once stood. Such are | 
the convents still to be found in the Nitrian desert, | 


the north-western corner, in face of a gap in the 
eastern mountains, through which the rising sun- 
beams reach it first of all the six villages. This 


and on the shores of the Red Sea, remnants of that | fact is often dwelt on with pride by the poets of 


great African Church of Athanasius, Cyril, Clement, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine, to which all 
Christendom once turned for guidance and looked 
upon with admiration. Such too are the Nestorians, 
and the scanty bands of Christians which still cling 
to the sides of Lebanon, or find shelter in the high- 
lands of Armenia. Such too in France are the small 
flocks of scattered Protestants, wuo survived the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the dragonnades 
and the fiery persecution by their Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen under Louis XIV. Some of 
these tiny congregations escaped merely through 
the inaccessibility of their situation, like Royan, 
at the entrance of the Gironde, protected by the 
sea On one side and the marshes on the other, and 
a few localities in the mountains of Jura and of 
the Cevennes. But more pleasing is the story of 
the little Protestant community stilkexisting among 
the Pyrenees at Osse, in the Vallée d’Aspe. They 
form almost a single exception, in which the ties of 
neighbourhood proved stronger than the bonds of 
ecclesiastical bigotry: no one was found to betray 
them to their persecutors, and they were almost 
entirely overlooked, and escaped almost scathless, 
while throughout the rest of Béarn one of the 
most cruel and ruthless persecutions which has 
ever disgraced the annals of the Church was being 
relentlessly carried on. 

The Vallée d’Aspe, beginning at Oloron and 
ending at the crest of Somport (summus portus), 
in the Pyrenees, just beyond where the strong 
fort of Urdos, cut in the living rock, defends the 
pass from Spain, is the most westerly of the valleys 
of Béarn. It is the last valley in which the Romance 
dialect of the Béarnais patois is spoken, and its 
western hills divide it from the Pays Basque, where 
the strange Basque tongue begins. About half- 
way up its course of thirty miles, the long and 
narrow valley suddenly widens out into a ¢harming 
little basin, overhung by bare and lofty mountains, 
and dotted with picturesque mamelons. It is closed 
at the south by the huge calcareous mass of the 





Péne d’Esquit, through which the brawling Gave 
(mountain torrent) has with difficulty forced its 
way, and a road has been hewn and blasted. With | 
arrowy speed the Gave rushes through fields irri- | 
gated and enriched by its waters, the pride and | 
wealth of a numerous population, past the little | 
town of Bédous, which terminates the basin on the | 
north. In this rich little plain, about three miles 
in diameter, lie nestled no less than six villages, 
besides the town Bédous. Their names are Orcun, 
Jouers, and Accous on the east; and Lées, Athas, 
and Osse on the west of the stream. Osse, the 
village with which we are most concerned, lies in | 





the valley ; e.g., Xavier Navarrot sings in his lines 
to Osse— 
** On thee hath he fixed 
In his fond love, 
His first ray of light— 
The sun above; 
So gazeth the lover 
On his dear love.” 

In this picturesquely situated, though, truth 
to tell, somewhat dirty village, some 300 or 400 
Protestants have survived until now, and form by 
far the most considerable Protestant congregation 
in the whole valley. There seems to be no record 
of whose ministry or under what circumstances 
these men of Osse were first converted at the time 
of the Reformation, but they apparently very early 
held the same relative position at the head of the 
Protestant churches of the valley as they do now. 
Through the kindness of their pastor, M. Cadier, 
and of the elders, we have been able to examine a 
MS. book, containing “the Acts of the Consistory 
of the Church of Osse from May 16th, 1665, to 
April 16th, 1685,” a few months only before the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. ‘here was at 
that date a Protestant church (or temple, as the 
French Protestants most unfortunately term their 
churches) at Osse; and a consistory, comprising 
the pastor, a notatre, a deacon, or regent, and 
the elders, or anciens. The deacon appears to 
have been the acting elder for the year, keeping 
the accounts, collecting the dues, and supervising 
the expenditure of the church. The whole body 
usually calls itself la Compagnie, much more 
seldom le Oonsistoire, and seems to have had 
a legal status and power to enforce its decrees, 
and to sue members of the congregation in the 
courts of law. In the early part of the’ volume 
many of the entries relate to discipline, and a 
special disciplinary meeting seems to have been 
held before each administration ot the sacrament 
of the Holy Supper. La Compagnie meets ordi- 
narily about once a month, performs its routine 
business, and cites before it any one accused of 
irregularity, of malice, or of non-payment of con- 


| tributions to the pastor’s salary and the general 


expenses of the church. Gradually as the book 
proceeds the entries become fewer and fewer, until 
at last they are restricted wholly to the money 
difficulties of the church. In each succeeding year 
the pastor’s salary is lowered, but is still in arrear. 
It seems more and more difficult to pay him in 
cash, and he takes oxen, promissory bills, or any 
other kind of effects he can get in payment. The 
last half-year, September, 1684—April, 1685, has 
only one entry, a quittance in full from the pastor. 
We will now give a few extracts :—first, as 
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to the pastor’s stipend. This was fixed in 1668 ; place as above; or sometimes the party willing 
at “(425 fr. bourdelais, rent of his house, hay for | to forgive the other is admitted alone to participa- 
his horse, wood for his fire, expenses at the | tion. 


yearly synod.” In 1671 the stipend is still Cases of other kinds occasionally occur, as on 
maintained at 400 fr. bourdelais, with the perqui- | “December 26th, 1667. The son of Bertrand de 
sites as above. In 1684 it has fallen to 363 fr. | Coudures, called Caudau, is reported to have 
from Osse, 33fr. from other churches, and the | danced last Sunday publicly at the votive feast 
additions as before; but now it is paid in pro- | of the locality. It has been resolved to cite him. 








missory notes, and bills of long date and small 
amount, of which the cash value must have 
been at a considerable discount. In 1672 there 
seems to have been some slight dissatisfaction felt 
ab the pastor’s conduct, for we have this entry: | 
“The pastor engages to catechise as often as he | 
can” (quwil fera le catéchisme le plus souvent | 
quil pourra). In strange contrast with this com- 
paratively high stipend of the pastor (two working 
oxen are taken as worth 90 fr., they would now be | 
worth at least 1,000 fr.), is the miserable pittance | 
paid to the man, apparently the sexton, who sup- | 
plies his place during his absence at the synod, 
or in the interim between two pastors. La Com- 
pagnie has made its offer, and the said Casanone | 
promises to read every Sunday morning the Word | 
of God, to make the public prayers in the absence 
of the pastor, to ring the bell at the hours and 
days destined for public service, and to take care 
of the temple from this day forward until the 
consistory takes a regent; and the consistory pro- | 
mises to pay him the said sum of “ six fr. bour- | 
delais ” for his trouble. The period seems to have | 
been some six months. The entries show con- | 
siderable reluctance to take the office of elder, and 
especially of deacon; and we cannot be surprised 
at it when we see tke state of the church accounts 
in the later years, when the payment to the con- 
sistory seems to have been almost wholly in bills, 
and promises to pay (often renewed, and not un- 
frequently disputed) of the smallest amount, from 
2fr. or 5 fr., and seldom up to 20 fr. 

A most severe sentence of suspension from the 
Holy Sacrament of the Supper (le St Sacrament | 
de la Céne) is recorded against those elders who | 

} 
| 





} 
} 


| 
| 





do not attend the disciplinary meetings before the 

participation in the Holy Supper; and in order 

that none may pretend ignorance of it, the acte | 
is afterwards signed by the pastor, the notaire: 
_ and all the elders. 

The most frequent occasions of disciplinary 
actions in these ante-sacramental meetings re- 
late to quarrels, often to family quarrels, e.g.:— 
“December 26th, 1667.—The said day the Sieur 
Nogué has appeared before the company to recon- 
cile himself with Clergeich, elder, his father-in- 
law, and reconciliation has been made in presence | 
of the consistory.” 

Sometimes one of the parties refuses to appear» 
and after two or three citations, is excommunicated | 
till he yields, but generally reconciliation takes | 


| 


The Sieur Clergeich is charged with the sum- 
mons.” 

“January 18th, 1671.—After an ordinance of 
Louis XIV. restricting the number of pastors 
hitherto legal, the distant churches of Arudy, 
Lasseube, and Issor are obliged to put them- 
selves under the pastor of Osse.” This is the 


| only open allusion to the coming troubles; but 


the increasing difficulties are plainly seen in the 
fewness of the entries, the cessation of discipline, 
and money troubles. 

The language (French), writing, and orthography 
of this MS. are remarkably good, and show an 
amount of education in a remote valley, which 
we were quite unprepared to find there among 
the peasant proprietors, and at such a date. All 
persons concerned are able to sign their names, 
and generally in excellent handwriting. 

But the time of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (the charter of toleration given to the 
Protestants by Henry IV.) and of all that had 
been done since in favour of their religion, came 
at last, on October 22nd, 1685. Bédous, the neigh- 
bouring town, only two miles off, was attacked by 
the dragoons, to whose commanders the following 
order had been transmitted by Louvois, then prime 
minister of Louis XIV.:—‘‘His Majesty wills 
that they who will not make themselves of his 
religion be made to suffer the last rigours, and 
that they who will have the foolish glory to wish 
to remain the last, should be pushed to the last 
extremity. Let the soldiers,” said he besides, “ be 
allowed to live very licentiously ” (Henrt Martin, 
“Histoire de France,” vol. xiv., p. 49). 

A farm on the mountain-side above the town 
still bears the pathetic name “ Lous Plous” (“The 
Tears”), from the lamentations of the widows and 
orphans who took refuge there while their relatives 
were being murdered, and their property destroyed 
in the town below. Osse, though so near, escaped 
we hardly know how, until 1705, when the In- 
tendant of Pau destroyed its temple, under the 
improbable pretext of a conspiracy of the Protest- 
ants of Osse with the Spaniards. But the men of 
Osse were daunted neither by this nor by the 
horrors taking place around them. Twelve men, 
fathers of families, solemnly swore not to quit the 


| exercise of their religion while life remained. One 


of the twelve, named Latounette, possessed a small 
farm and barn at Ypére, a plateau on one of the 
mountains above Osse, in a spot where surprise 
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\ would be difficult, as it commands the approaches 
from ‘all sides. In this barn service was held for 
many generations, and here doubtless from time 
to time they were visited by some of that heroic 
band who have contributed so many recruits to 
“the noble army of martyrs”—the French pas- 
tors, who, through dangers, to which those of the 
battle-field or of the explorer of unknown lands 
are as nothing, in disguise, and ever-present peril, 
sought out the small remnants of what had been 
the flourishing churches of Béarn. Not till quite 
recent times was there any regular pastor appointed 
there. But few traditions are preserved of this 
sad time. One relates the murder or martyrdom 


of an old woman of Osse, who was stoned to death , 


by a mob at Lées, a neighbouring village.’ Like 
St. Stephen in the manner of her death—like him 
she is said to have prayed for her murderers.* 
Another story tells of Latounette, on whose pro- 
perty the Protestant service was held. Mowing there 
one day in the field adjoining his farm, the Roman 
Catholic curé of Osse, a Basque by birth, came 
with a mob to arrest him. Latounette, however, 
shouldered his scythe, and swore that he would 
put the first man to death who dared to cross the 
fence. Awed by his attitude, the curé and his 
followers withdrew. At the close of his day’s 
work the dauntless fellow, instead of going home 
to his cottage by the less-frequented paths as 
usual, walked through the village past the Roman 
Catholic Church in defiance of them all. Still, on 
the whole, they seem to have lived unmolested, 
and in good fellowship with their Roman Catholic 
fellow-villagers, excepting during the time of this 
Basque curé, and perchance for a few weeks after 
the visit of some fervent missionary. But these 
long years of persecution did not leave them en- 








tirely unscathed. Throughout its whole history 
the bane of the French Protestant Church has been 
that it has suffered almost more from pretended 
friends than from open foes. They who know its 
history best can tell most fully how the princes, 
nobles, great men of France toyed with it, deceived 
it, made it the tool of their selfish seditions and 
political intrigues, until at length, much more for 
reasons of state than from hatred of the sect, 
Richelieu, the great minister of Louis XIII., crushed 
it for ever as a political power by the capture of 
La Rochelle; and then Louis XIV., taking advan- 
tage of its defenceless condition, ground it to the 
dust by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
by the dragonnades of the South. Then it was 
made death without trial (and the law was re- 
morselessly executed) for a French Protestant 
minister to be found on his native soil; and this, 
although Turenne, and many of the men to whom 
Louis XIV. owed his real greatness, had been 
Protestants. Now every career was closed to 
them; no amount of submission, save abjuration 
of their faith, could appease; no bond of gratitude 
could bind their foes. Their children were torn 
from them, and educated by force in convents. 
All their civil rights were annulled, and their 
marriages were declared illegal and their children 
illegitimate. Their property they could not be- 
queath. The child was invited to denounce the 
parent, and the sole possession of the property of 
the whole family was the reward of conversion to 
the Catholicism of Rome. Thus every natural 
tie which bound the child to the parent was treated 
as non-existent. Such was the state of Pro- 
testantism in France from 1685 nearly up to the 
great Revolution. 
(To be concluded.) 
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BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 






4 looking its best. 
74) hitoself for the first time in the quaint 

old village, with the larger houses 
scattered here and there amongst the trees, and 
round them all the glens, mountains, woods, and 
waterfalls, it would seem the very abode of peace and 
content. 





and the people happy.” And yet one knows that it 


HREE months passed on, spring had is impossible, for where there are human beings 


To astranger, finding | life lies fair and open before them, they will make 


trouble and sorrow for themselves, for such is human 
nature. 

And as summer came over the hills, bringing each 
day new tidings of beauty, the more settled became 
the gloom and ill-feeling through the place, and it 
was daily said that before Mr. Tempest came 


Looking round on this lovely scenery that opened | amongst them there had never been such quarrels 


on all sides, and at the houses nestling under the 
shelter of the hills and forests, the feeling could 
not but cross you—‘ Life must be beautiful here, 


* A contemporary account, written in the patois of the time, 
more Spanish than that spoken at present, is still extant. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


and discomforts; and yet surely it could not have 
been his fault, for never did an upright man more 
unflinchirgly pursue his duties; the strange thing 
was that the feeling against him steadily gained 
ground, and when summer came, the time which 
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Hugh Tempest looked forward to as a time of 
beauty and happiness in his manse, the new 
minister had few friends in his parish. It is true 
these few were staunch and zealous supporters, and 
they said amongst themselves that Evan Lawson, 
with all his cleverness, was a serpent at the hearth, 
ready to sting unawares any one who crossed his 
path; but that in the end truth would out, false- 
hood and deceit be blown off as chaff from the 
grain, and the light of a great heart would shine 
but the more clearly for having dwelt in shadow 
for 2 while. 

A change had come over Hugh Tempest, a certain 
Luoyancy of spirit had given place to a thoughtful 
seriousness, and it was only when playing with the 
children up the glen, or laughing at an old man’s 
funny story, that he would throw off this newly- 
acquired expression; but it would speedily return, 
and he would walk home with a difference even in 
his footfalls, and this was because the heart was 
being wearied out of his work. 

For a long while the glen people had been true to 
him to a man, but lately he had perceived that a 
certain doubting distrust was creeping steadily in 
amongst them and spreading like the poison of an 
adder’s sting, and this was what had hurt him most 
of all. 

The penny readings, which had always been a 
great success, had been given up for some months to 
come, for summer was at hand, and the people had 
plenty wherewith to occupy their time. But the 
collection fund for the new building, which was to 
be at the same time a library and reading-room for 
the glen people, did not proceed—had not increased 
very rapidly; indeed, the amount collected was 
scarce one quarter of the necessary sum. 

Vivien M‘Leod and Pearl Grant talked mournfully 
together akout the state of things, and of the reading- 
room in which they were so interested. 

“We must have the room; it must be managed 
somehow,” said Vivien. 

“ Papa must give some money,” suggested Pearl. 

“ He has already subscribed, and given more than 
any one,” 

“Well, he must give some now; I suppose he has 
plenty,” and Pearl lost no time in asking her father 
to add to his subscription, and to her surprise and 
indignation he began,— 

“T think I have given enough, for I do not see 
through all Mr. Tempest’s plans; I think it a 
very unnecessary expense, our poor people here are 
very well taken care of and very comfortable. Now 
there are a great many other charities which I 
consider much more pressing. Mr. Lawson, in his 
elearsightedness and farseeing, has been discussing 
this very question of the reading-room, and he has 
told me of a noble work of his amongst the poor in 
London, where people die of starvation in the richest 
city in the world.” 





“ Now, papa, you surely are not going raving mad 
about Mr. Lawson, as all the folks are doing ; surely 
your own minister and your native place should have 
the first consideration.” 

“T have considered them, Pearl, but I must also 
consider others. Good Mrs. Bannatyne, too, was 
telling me of Mr. Lawson’s work in London. Now 
I consider it a noble thing in a young man like that, 
to give up all chances of a career and devote himself to 
the poorest among the poor, working until his health 
gave way; and he made no stir and fuss, all was 
done quietly and unostentatiously, and only came to 
light by Mrs. Bannatyne’s ceaseless questioning. I 
am quite ready to admit that the minister is a 
zealous, well-meaning young man, and that he is 
quite right in his notions that a library would be a 
good thing for the glen people, and it will be agree- 
able to his vanity to point out a pretty building 
and say, ‘That was my doing;’ but, Pearl, when 
one has become acquainted with want and misery, 
there are, one knows, things to be thought of before 
pretty reading-rooms,” 

“Papa, I tell you, you are deceived in Mr. 
Lawson, I am sur: that he is a bad man. Who is to 
know what he does with all the money he collects? 
I do not believe he spends it all in charities, I 
would far rather trust Mr. Tempest. Look at those 
two men’s faces.” 

“Ah, Pearl, you young ones are apt to go by 
pretty faces. I admit that Mr. Tempest has a very 
fine face, and a very handsome face.” 

“It isn’t! it is an ugly face,” cried Pearl, who 
had now thoroughly lost her temper; “ you always 
treat me like a silly child. Do you think I want the 
money for Mr. Tempest because he has a handsome 
face? What do I care for his handsome face?” 
She had only contradicted herself once during 
this sentence, which was not much considering 
how thoroughly out of temper she was. 

“He has undoubted abilities,’ continued her 
father; ‘but, Pearl, you must allow me to judge for 
myself, and I must say that I appreciate thoroughly 
all Mr. Lawson’s views and theories; his schemes 
are admirable, and they shall not fail for lack of 
what aid and assistance I can give him.” 

“And you refuse to give more to the reading- 
room P” 

“Yes, I do refuse—although it grieves me sorely 
to refuse you anything; but here are three pounds, 
you can do what you please with them.” 

“Thank you, I do not want your nasty three 
pounds,” she said, turning and leaving the room 
with trembling lip and a great big tear in each eye. 
Poor spoilt child that she was, utterly unused to 
having her slightest wish ungratified—and she had 
made so sure of this money. It was all Evan 
Lawson’s work, and anew she vowed vengeance. 

“Poor child, I hate to refuse her anything,” eaid 
her father to himself; “ but sometimes I see that it 
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is right to do so.” And that night he signed and 
sent a cheque for a large amount payable to Evan 
Lawson ; it was perhaps fortunate for him that Pearl 
knew nothing of this. 

She was hurt and angry at the refusal of the 
money, and day after day her father noted this, and 
it troubled him greatly. About a week afterwards 
Pearl’s birthday was close at hand, and. her father 
said, “Your birthday is just coming, lassie, what 
shall I give you?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” was answered somewhat 
shortly. 

“That is nonsense, Pearl; you know it is always 





“Mr, Grant dying!” said Hugh Tempest, rising 
hastily to his feet. 

“Maybe he’s deid,” said the little maid. 

Hugh Tempest went hurriedly into the room where 
Pearl was waiting for him. He went forward with 
anxious inquiry and sympathy on his face, and took’ 
hold of both her hands, but her right hand remained 
doubled up as he held it. 

“Oh, Mr. Tempest! such good news!” she began, 
capering as she spoke, and he thought she was gone 
clean out of her mind. “Such delightful news! and 
it is all papa. What are you looking at me like 
that for P” 





a pleasure to me to give you something.” 

There was a pause, and then Pearl said suddenly, | 
“You might give me the entire sum of money | 
required for Mr. Tempest’s reading-room and | 
library; but I would not have it unless it were the | 
entire sum, down to the odd shillings.” | 

That is some hundreds, I believe—I never gave 
you so much as that before on a birthday.” 

“I never wanted it before ; but please do not give | 
me anything, I have everything I want.” | 

This time she did not reckon on the money— indeed, | 
she did not for a moment expect to get it; but on 
the morning of her birthday a cheque for the full | 
amount, down to the odd shillings, was sent into | 
her room before she was up. It was signed by her } 
father’s feeble signature, and plainly told of a love | 


1 


“What does it all mean? I am unable to under. 
stand it.” 

“Simply look here;” and the hand which wag 
doubled up in his wriggled itself free, undid itself, 
and exhibited in its palm a crumpled bit of paper. 

“Ts that all you came for? and is your papa quite 
well ?” : 

“Pretty well, thank you,” she said, thinking this 
an odd time to be making inquiries about her father’s 
health. 

He took the paper and unrolled and read it. 

“Do you recognise the amount?” she said. “Papa 
has given it to me for a birthday gift.” 

And when he came fully to understand it all, his 
joy was as great as she could desire. 

“‘ By-and-by there will be the buying of the books 

























1 which placed her pleasure and happiness before all | to consider,” she said; “but there will be time 
| else. And in witnessing her pleasure and delight he |enough for that when the house is built and the 
said to himself that this was his happiness, for what | walls are drying. Just now I have not one bit of 
else was left to him but to minister to Esyllt’s | money, but I shall save up all I can for the books ;” 
child ? | and then she bade him good-bye, and rushed off down 
Watching her after breakfast from his window, as | hill to tell Vivien M‘Leod all the news. And Vivien 
she bounded down the steps and through the garden, | told her that she had the kindest father that ever 
! swinging the gate and letting it close behind her, | was, and that he was ever so much too indulgent. 
she turned up the hill and disappeared from sight,! ‘I cannot tell you how happy I am,” said Pearl. 
| and her father laid his head back again on his | “I feel as if I could love everybody and everything 
qT pillows, and said, “She is happy.” —even Mr. Lawson.” 
| And so she was. Fresh as the summer morning, Mrs. M‘Leod and Vivien, as well as the Irvings, 
| she bounded up the hill towards the manse, with | were,to dine at the Grants’ this day in honour of 
her precious cheque grasped tightly in her hand; | Pearl’s birthday, but Pearl had been unable to wait 
and by the time she arrived she was flushed and | until the afternoon to tell her splendid news; and 
| breathless as she rang the bell. | 











And the simple | now as she walked along the road home a little more 
little country-maid that opened the door for her | soberly than she had started, she saw Evan Lawson 
immediately drew her own conclusions, that the only | in the distance coming towards her. 
I thing which could bring Miss Grant up in such “Good morning, Miss Grant, you look as bright 
! breathless haste must be that her father was lying | and beautiful as the morning itself. It takes one 
at the point of death, and requested to see the | away from one’s worries, and makes one forget one’s 
minister. cares to look at you.” 
She ushered Pearl into a great, barely-furnished | ‘I hope you have not so many troubles,” she 
room, then she crossed it to shut the window, only | said kindly. 
to indulge her curiosity by another look at her, and “ Ah, more than I should care to burden your ears 
then she went to find the minister. with,” he said, detecting at once the unusually kind 
He was writing in his study, and after an answer | tone in which she spoke. 
to her tap she entered, saying, “‘ Will ye come ben “Let me hear your troubles,” she said. “It is 
the parlour to Miss Grant? I think her feyther’s | quite a mistake of people always to tell the miser- 
deein.” able things to miserable people; they should go to 
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high-spirited, buoyant natures, when they feel de- 


but after all such gems are out of place on the hand 


pressed. Only it is one of the diseases of depression | of a Worker; better that the money that it cost should 


to love to linger and dwell on it, and that is why 
they go to miserable people.” 

“True, but for all that I would not have it on my 
conscience to cloud your brightness by tales of sorrow 
and misery. 
are to one’s feelings,” said he, wishing to increase 
her curiosity. 

“ Well, if I do not mind it, Mr. Lawson, I do not 


think you need; however, do not tell me unless you | 
| things that I never wear er use. 


like.” 


“Tf you command me to tell you what just now | 
weighs so especially on my mind, I must obey;”’ and | 
“I do not | 
suppose you know—indeed, no one here has any idea | 


with an assumed reluctance he began. 


of the extent of my labours in London amongst the 
poor; and when I say poor, I do not mean those who 
live in neat little houses, and who are visited by 
young ladies who read to them and look after them; 
but I mean those who are homeless, huddled together, 
covered with rags, more like animals than human 
creatures. Amongst outcasts such as these it is that 
one gets a true idea of misery, and I am familiar by 
daily contact with scenes impossible to describe to 
you. I have a friend there now working where I 
was working, and to-day I have had a letter from 
him detailing another case of wretchedness, which 
although it is one of a score, has laid hold of me, 
and I am unable to shake off the depression it has 
caused, more especially as I am unable to relieve 
the distress. I literally have nothing; and Mrs. 
Bannatyne has been so kind in so many cases that 
T really am ashamed even to speak of this to her.” 


I know full well how harrowing they | 





“Dear me,” said Pearl, instinctively putting her | 


hand in her pocket, “I am so very sorry; I really 


have nothing either, and I do not like to ask my | 
father for any more just now—I am so very very | 


sorry.” 

“Never mind, dear Miss Grant,’ was the answer, 
“T have already made up my mind what to do,” and 
he held up his hand and looked closely at a diamond 
ting which sparkled there. ‘ Mrs. Bannatyne, in her 
never-ending, never-failing kindness of heart, gave 
me this ring for an aet of mine which pleased her ; 


| go in bread for the hungry, or I should afterwards 
| see nothing but reproof in its flashes—and after all 
‘it will not be so very hard to part with, for I shall 
never need a ring to remind me of Mrs. Banna- 
tyne.” 

“Oh no,” said Pearl, “do not send that away; 


| Mrs. Bannatyne would be disappeinted if you did 


not wear it. If jewellery will do instead of money, I 
am sure I can spare you some; I have heaps of 
I should be very 
glad if that would do instead. What have I on?” and 
her hands went up to her throat and ears. 

**No, Miss Grant, you are too good, but I cannot 
deprive you, when so small a sacrifice from me can 
prevent it.” 

* You are not depriving me—surely I can do what 
I like with my own things. Look, would ‘this locket 
do; isit worth anything ?” then her hands paused in 
the undoing of its little gold chain, for she remem- 
bered suddenly that she had one day placed an odd 
little scrap of Alec’s hair in this locket; and then 
she said to herself that there was a plentiful supply 
of the same article on his head, and a fresh and 
better bit could always be procured, and she took 
the locket and its chain from her neck and placed it 
in Evan Lawson’s hand. 

It was a handsome blue enamel locket, with a 
large cross of pearls on it. Evan Lawson received it, 
and with scarce a look his hand closed on it and he 


| said, “‘ Miss Grant, I shall never forget your goodness.” 


“There is some hair in it,” said Pearl, with a 
pretty flush of colour ;” but you can throw that away, 
please.” 

Alec’s light-brown curls were but a shade darker 
than Pearl’s golden locks, and as the little scrap of 
hair lay on its dark background it looked almost as 
bright and fair. 

And this was what Evan Lawson thought to him- 
self when he was once more alone and could examine 
the locket slowly and carefully, and then from his 
firmly-drawn lips came the words—“ No, I do not 
think that I shall throw away the hair.” 

(To be continued.) 





A PICTURE. 


UTTRESSED and terraced, turreted and | 
No) towered, | 
- The haunt of rook and raven, bat and owl, | 





A grey-walled, red-tiled homestall, elm-embowered, 
Stands nooked beneath a high green-mantled 
knoll. 
Behind, a garden, gay with flowers, hath cleft 
A strip of wood that forms a tiny chace, 
A thin-sprent strip, which, running right and left, 


| 


| Stretches a fair green down. 


Goes feathering all the knoll’s wide-spreading 
base. 
And on in front, dotted with deer and beeves, 
And crossed by well-worn herd-tracts many a 
one, 
Beyond it heaves 
A breezy sea-world ; and afar thereon, 


| On this May morn, from out a vapoury veil, 
| A wee grey speck whitens into a sail. 


James Dawson. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
CHRISTIE'S STRANGE FANCY. 


ma (QO) ‘\: the anxiety, the yearning 
~CINEAN GS ' hope, the cold dread which 
<i SS daily grew more and more 
confirmed, were perhaps 
even a blessing to Mrs. 
Douglas at that time, since 
they drove out of her mind 
the thoughts of Ralph. For Christie 
was very ill—and ill with a heart- 
pining which no skill could cure. The 
flower of his young life had always been 
frail and tender at the best, and of late 
it had been too rudely shaken by the 
stormy winds. Now,alas! it seemed to have been 
nipped with killing frost. His father, in the pride 
which he felt in Christie’s rare intellectual powers, 
and Christie himself, in his eager thirst for know- 
ledge, had overtaxed a delicacy of constitution which 
would bear but little strain. He had never fully 
recovered the terrible shock to his nerves caused by 
the mad dog’s bite; and now, ever since Ralph’s 
departure, he had been worn away by constant 
sorrow. Even Ralph’s brief visit, and much more 
his solemn promise that his absence should only 
be temporary, had revived Christie like a flood of 
sunshine ; ‘it had brought back in a single day the 
colour to his cheek and the light to his eyes. But, 
alas! the sad news of the next day, the flight of 
Glenullin, the universal condemnation of Ralph, 
the stormy and dangerous weather, the setting out 
of his father for Caerglas, the subsequent anguish 
of uncertainty and suspense, had flung him into a 
fever of excitement which he was too weak to bear. 
He had made himself hope that it would end in 
Ralph’s immediate return; he had clung to this 
hope with all the intensity of his loving, confiding, 
Ccoul—and the hope had ended as we have seen. 

To Christie, life without Ralph was worse than 
death ; it was a weary, dreary, blank— it was to be, 
not only deserted and companionless, but without 
a care and without a hope. Ralph had been from 
childhood the star of Christie’s worship; he had 
been his pride, his pleasure, his support. They 
had never quarrelled, never disagreed. Ralph was 
the little boy’s only brother, his protector, his 
guide, his friend—dear to him as the apple of his 
eye—the very pulse of his being, the poetry and 
sunlight of his life. A word of praise from Ralph 


would always make his cheek flush and his eye 
brighten with pleasure, and his pulse beat quickly; 
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a word of blame he had never had. It was joy 
enough to Christie to be in his brother’s presence, 
He would at any time rather have rather suffered 
the worst pain himself, than see Ralph suffer; he 
took far more delight in any success of Ralph's 
than in all his own. Life without Ralph—to 
Christie it looked like a dark and shoreless sea, 
And Ralph was dead ! 

It was in vain that he strove to rally. These 
thoughts would not let him rest. He could not 
shake them off; he had not the will, much legs 
the strength, to do so. They mastered, they 
crushed him. Hour after hour of the silent, sleep- 
less night they were with him, recurring in 4 
thousand forms, mingling with a thousand fancies, 
giving shape to a thousand broken dreams. Lying 
miserably wakeful he heard the clock beat out 
hour after hour, and heard “ time flowing through 
the middle of the night.” In the daytime the 
weather continued to be so cheerless and violent 
that he could not go out of doors; and if he had 
done so, every walk in the garden, every tree in the 
orchard, every ripple on the lake, reminded him 
of Ralph. Here was the place where Ralph had 
taken such a marvellous flying leap over a sunk 
fence that the spot used to be knowa all round the 
village as “ Ralph’s Leap.” There was the tall 
fir from the top of whose swaying branches, 
Christie, thrilling with pride and fear, had seen 
Ralph take the raven’s nest. That little rustic 
bridge had been built so strongly, yet so gracefully, 
by Ralph’s taste and skill. .And it was the same 
indoors, as Christie, to whom now it seemed an 
impossibility ever to read again, wandered miser- 
ably and restlessly from room to room, That gay 
bright caricature was drawn by Ralph in happier 
days. There was the bat which Sir Henry Allerby 
had given him. Those eggs he had taken from 
the seabird’s nest among the Port Lias cliffs. 
He had shot that large green woodpecker in the 
neighbouring wood. There lay the songs and 
carols he had sung so sweetly; and all those 
pretty contrivances of boxwood and ebony had 
been turned by him for Christie’s amusement or 
his mother’s use. At every turn Christie caught 
sight of his fishing-rod, or his straw hat, or his 
great-coat, or his Rugby books. The house was 
filled with Ralph; every room of it was haunted 
—it was peopled with memories of him; the air 
thrilled with his songs and laughter, and echoed 
with the sound of his light footstep. And his 
face, sometimes sad and sorrowful, but more often 
bright with sunny smiles, beamed out of the dark- 


















(Drawn by A.~H. WALL.) 


“‘The haunt of rook and raven, bat and owl”—p. 343. 
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ness, or came and went, brightened and faded, in 
the air of day. And Ralph was dead! 

There was no need of that one picture of him in 
water colours which hung up in the drawing-room 
opposite to Caristie’s own likeness. It showed a 


bright English boy with an open, loving face, and | 
the artist had painted him seated among the wild | 


flowers by tue side of the blue river, with some 
crimson-spotted trout, freshly caught, lying on 
the slate beside him; while, in the background 
Christie, seated in the island-arbour with his books, 
seemed to be watching his figure in the distance. 
He might watch for ever now—that face had for 
ever vanished ! 

They tried to get him to read; and meekly, as 
always, he would take up a book at their bidding ; 
but in lieu of the ever-varying expression which 
played over his intelligent features when he read 
his favourite books, all was blank now. ‘The 
letters swam before his tear-dimmed eyes, he 
could not make them out; he could not follow the 
author’s train of thought; they did not reach his 
weary brain. They could see that his mind was 
far, far away; they could see, though he strove 
to conceal them, the tears that stole incessantly 
from under his long eyelashes and blurred the 
page; they could see the aching look of a misery 
that knows no further hope. 

But the worst was when he went to bed at 
night. Whether he went early or late he could 
‘not sleep; or if ‘he slept, it was to wake up soon 
and suddenly with a great start, and a moan or 
cry. For two nights he bore it; after that he 
could not bear it, and his mother came and slept 
in his room, though it wore away her strength. 
But Mrs. Douglas never thought of herself; she 
never gave way when some good or tender action 
had to be done. From her own mind she strove 
to exclude the image of Ralph, only that she might 
tend and save her other darling. Only when 
Christie seemed for a short time to be resting, did 
‘the other pale and loving face return to haunt her 
martyred heart. 

All day long, and all night long, Christie’s mind 
‘and his thoughts were hovering over the sea, 
sailing upon it, tossed upon it, sinking into its 
depths, and there seeing a shape that lay quietly 
upon the shells and the fine sand, or amid the 
long, bright seaweeds. Or he was being rolled 
shorewards, rising and falling, without volition, on 
the foam, and so cast upon the shingly beach, 
while the winds and the sea-birds wailed plain- 
tively over him; or again, at other times, he 
sank endlessly and infinitely, from depth to 
depth, and from depth to depth. And there were 
pictures which realised themselves with torturing 
intensity upon his imagination, or stories which 
recurred with paralysing violence to his weak, 
unresisting thoughts. The oftenest picture to 





overmaster him was one which he had seen in 
some boy’s book—a sunset, the blazing orb bi- 
sected by the horizon line, crimsoning for miles qa 
sea that elsewhere lay golden, rippled, with no 
land in sight; and floating—with a sea-gull flutter. 
ing over it, and another just folding her wings as’ 
she settled upon it—the body of a dead sailor-boy, 
the sunset lighting his pallid features and tinging 
his oozy hair. The story which most often clothed 
itself in outer form to distress his perturbed in- 
tellect was one which he had heard from a boy 
who had been at an island-school, and who 
vouched for its truth. This boy was fishing in the 
sea, seated at the extreme end of a low promon- 
tory that ran out with jutting crags far into the 
harbour, and while he sat there in the gleaming 
summer day, there was a rush and a swirl in the 
parting ripples, and up from the depths started— 
almost jerked—the corpse of a drowned sailor, and 
floated by, borne on the tidal current, while the 
boy fled aghast over the lonely rocks. 

Poor child! of course he could not stand it. 
Gradually but surely he gave way; this haunted 
imagination, these sleepless nights, overwhelmed, 
terrified, and at last, undermining his strength, 
dragged him down to death’s door. Yet withal 
there was a strangeness and an utter mystery in 
this spiritual haunting,—for he never saw Ralph 
dead in all these imaginings. These floating 
figures were never Ralph, and that shape in the 
erebus of submarine places was calm and sleeping, 
but never dead. 

They never left him; most tenderly, most 
lovingly his father and mother watched him, 
sitting for long hours by his bedside, bathing his 
weary brow, holding his wasted hands, gently 
wiping the tears that ever glimmered upon his 
hectic cheeks. But they knew—they could not 
conceal from themselves the awful truth. He was 
dying—dying of sorrow; and he knew it as well 
as they. 

“Mother,” he said one evening, too weak to 
rise, but drawing her towards him, and flinging 
his arms about her neck, “I cannot last much 
longer; I know that I shall die. Mother, can you 
say, ‘God’s will be done?’” This was about ten 
days after his illness had begun. 

She strained him to her heart, and he felt her 
hot tears upon his cheek. 

“But, mother, why do Christians like you 
mourn so for the dead? I can’t make it out. 
You know that God will take me to Himself, 
mother, as He has taken dear, good, noble Ralph, 
and I shall see him there, and you will see us 
both. I grieve less for Ralph, now that I am 
dying. Mother, mother, mother, don’t grieve or 
weep. Would you weep because I am happy? 
Mother, I really can’t think why Christians are 
so miserable for the dead.” 























“The parting from you, Christie—that is the | 
anguish.” 

“ But, mother, I know that you will bear up for | 
poor papa’s sake, won't you? He will have no 
one left but you; and you, and only you, can 
comfort him. Mother, you won’t grieve or fret 
for me? I have no fear; I am happier now I} 
Inow that I am going to die than I have ever | 
been since Ralph went; I am going to the green | 
pastures and the still waters; I am quite happy, 
But, mother, there is a very strange thing on my 
mind. All to-day it has been on my mind; you 
will Jaugh at me for saying it, or you will cry to| 
hear me say it—I don’t know which; but I can’t | 
help having it in my mind; it came there of itself, 
gradually, ever since Dr. Mason told me that I} 
could not live.” 

“What is it, darling?” 

“Mother,” he said solemnly, “I have read that | 
dying people see things more clearly than others; | 
that they can sometimes make a sort of prophecy | 
without knowing how. Well, mother, I believe, I | 
feel somehow, that although I always speak and | 
think of Ralph as being dead, and although I shall | 
only live a few days more, and although I know 
that this must be the case, yet, somehow, I believe 
too that I shall see Ralph, see him here, not dead | 
but alive in this room before I die.” 
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“Oh, Christie!” said his mother, with a groan, 


| “My darling, darling boy, don’t talk thus; your 


mind must be wandering; you torture me. It 
makes my blood run chill. Ah, Christie, you 
know where dear Ralph lies under that dreadful 
sea.” 

“Mother,” he whispered, in a yet stranger tone, 
“ Ralph’s body has not been found, and I in all 
my dreams and fancies have never seen him dead. 


| Put your head down by my ear, for I cannot speak 


loud, and after saying this, I think that I should 
like to lie still again, if you will not leave me. 
There, keep my hand in yours, and now listen.” 

She bent low over him, and he whispered in his 
weak but sweet voice—which then to her was 
sweet as the voice of an angel, “ Mother, you will 
not lose us both.” 

She trembled and grew cold. Was Christie’s 
mind wandering? Was this the delirium of com- 
mencing death? or was it—could it be any dim 
intimation of some strange truth unveiled to 
dying eyes? Her heart throbbed with a violent 
revulsion of feeling. Then recovering herself with 
an effort, she pushed back his fair hair and kissed 
his brow, and so sat down again by his bedside 
with his hand in hers, pondering many things in 
her sorrowful heart. 

(Zo be continwed.) 








THE HEALING OF 


Luxe xxii. 50, 51. | 
RANE of them smote a servant of the 
high priest, and cut off his right ear.” 
All the Evangelists mention this, the 
f only blow ever struck in our Lord’s 
defence: all mention the consequences 
that followed this blow. St. John alone records 
the name of the giver and of the receiver of the 
blow. St. Luke alone relates that Christ per- 
formed a miracle on this occasion, he only tells 
how the Lord made good the injury inflicted by 
His disciple—even by touching the mutilated 
part. Why St. Luke mentions the miracle may 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that this 
part of the narrative of the scene in the garden of 
Gethsemane would take special hold upon his 
mind, as he heard it recounted by those who were 
eye-witnesses of the transactions, for he was a 
physician, and this cure the only one of its kind 
that we know of our Lord’s performing. The 
Saviour gives by this act a practical application to | 
His precept, “Do good to them that hate you,” 
Seeing that He wrought this work of mercy for 
One who had come out against Him with the 
intent of hurrying Him off to judgment and to 
death. Peter, who was ever foremost among 








the apostles in his confession of Christ, shows 





MALCHUS’ EAR. 


himself full ready to do battle for his Master 
now that he thinks danger threatens Him. He 
undoubtedly was armed with one of the two 
swords to which reference is made in Luke xxii. 
37, 38. These were the only weapons that there 
were in this little band composed of Christ and 
eleven of His apostles. Peter, who so soon was 
cowed by the charge brought against him, that he 
was one of Christ’s disciples, now strikes out full 
at one of those in the hostile ranks, arrayed 
against Jesus. The person he selects for his 
assault was the servant of the high priest. Three 
of the Evangelists call him @ servant, but the 
words translated accurately mean, and can only 
mean, the servant. 

The article does not imply that the person 
struck was a special officer in command over the 
rest, but it marks Peter’s boldness. He whom he 
struck was not an ordinary person, but he was in 
the service of the high priest. It distinguishes 
the person struck, from all who were not struck, 
from all who were not servants of the high priest. 
It is certain that this servant was not the only 
servant of the high priest that was in the garden 
(see John xviii. 26). Wecan hardly doubt that the 
blow was meant to eut down the assailant, but 
by God’s good providence it was turned aside, 
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and in its sweep carried off the ear. St. Luke | the senate man the last miracle He wrought 
and St. John tell us that it was the right ear.| before His crucifixion. He touched the ear of 
He who thus narrowly escaped with his life was | him who was in arms against Him, “and healed 
named Malchus. Peter’s zeal did not meet with | him.” Though Christ had at this critical moment 
his Master’s approval, it was rebuked, and on this | vouchsafed this additional proof of His power, yet 
point St. Matthew enters more fully into detail | it failed to keep His apostles an unbroken band, 
than any of the Evangelists. ‘“ Put up again thy | They who professed their willingness to go with 
sword into his place; for all they that take the | Him to prison and to death, all forsook Him and 
sword shall perish by the sword” (Matt. xxvi. 52). | fled, now that He was actually in the custody of His 
Is there not a reference here to that law laid | foes. Peter, who had confidently asserted that 
down by the Almighty, in His new covenant made | though all others left Him, yet would he never; 
with man shortly after the deluge ?—‘* Whoso | Peter, who a moment or two before had drawn the 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be | sword for his Master’s defence, now leaves Him in 
shed.” Christ tells Peter that on this occasion He! the hands of His enemies, and flies disheartened 
did not need such a weapon as he wielded, nor | at the sight. 

did He require such defenders as the little band| From the accounts of this miracle, short though 
by which He was surrounded. No! said He, if I} they be, we learn that our Lord does not need the 
require aid in this my hour of extremity, I should | assistance of His followers, but that He can, 
appeal to my Father, ‘‘and He shall presently | unaided, stand against the assaults of those who 
give me more than twelve legions of angels” to| would rise up against Him, and that He only | 
fight on my behalf. But were He to do this, | yielded Himself into the hands of His enemies : 
then the Scriptures written concerning Him could | that His Father’s will, and the letter of the i 
in nowise be fulfilled. According to St. John the | prophecies concerning Him, might be fulfilled. 
subjection of Christ’s will to that of His Father} By the sequel to this miracle we are taught the 
finds utterance in the expression, “ The cup which | important truth that those who think they stand 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” | ought to take good heed lest they fall. We see | 
St. Luke adds but four words addressed by the | how before the tempter’s snare Peter failed in his 
Saviour to His disciples after the wound had been | allegiance to that Master who had done such 
inflicted : “Suffer ye thus far.” As though He | great things for him. So, too, should we be on 
would say to them, “Stop! your resistance has|our guard, lest haply, when we think we are 
taken a form that I do not approve of; let there be | mcst secure, yea, when we are in the very act of 
no more of it.” Having thus checked and rebuked | defending the cause of Christ, we be overcome by 
the zeal of Peter, and in him of the other apostles, | the Evil One, and desert the posts assigned to us 
He stretched forth His hand, and performed on | to keep. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 2. Moses, THE Man oF Gop. PartI. His Bret anp EpvcaTION. 


Scripture to be read—Exodus ti.; Acts vii. 20—29. | him, Again (2), notice the choice of the banks of 

L, Inrropvuction. the Nile (Note A), among the bulrushes, as a hiding- 
KICTURE the condition of the Israelites | place; the king’s officers would not be so likely to 
| at this time: Joseph dead; his — look there. Also (3) the marvellous prac ei of 
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bers of the Hebrews; recourse had | providence his mother sehen his nurse. (5) The 
to cruelty—made slaves (Exod. i. 13, 14)—numbers | name Moses meaning “ drawn out,” as recording the 
reduced by Pharaoh’s cruel order (i. 22). Perhaps | story of his birth. Hebrew names almost always 
the children have seen pictures of the old Egyptian | given for some particular reason; thus “Isaac” 
hieroglyphics, depicting the taskmasters and slaves. | means laughter (Gen. xxi. 6). 
What a change from the happy life in Goshen ! | ITI. Moses’ epucarron. (1) At Pharaoh’s court. 
II. Moses’ srrtH. The story so familiar to be | | Brought up in Pharaoh’s house, learned in all the “ 
questioned out of the children. Notice the following | wisdom of the Egyptians (Note B), he lived till forty 
points :—(1) Stephen (Acts vii. 20) says the child was | years old. Let the children contrast his condition 
“exceeding fair,” or “ fair before God” (margin); St | with that of his brethren. Freedom, wealth, honour, 
Paul (Heb. xi. 23) says he was a “proper,” or goodly learning on his side, and slavery, degradation, and 
“child,” and tells us that it was “by faith” his| misery on theirs. Yet “it came into his heart” 
parents hid him—i.e., trust in God’s power to protect | (Acts vii. 23) to give up his lot for theirs. There 
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was evidently a struggle in his mind (Heb. xi. 25), | life of dull duties; but the same Spirit who helped 
but the choice was made once and for ever ; affliction | Moses will help all to choose right. (2) The blessed- 
with the people of God, rather than sin with God’s| ness of God’s service. Moses thought the reproach 
enemies. So Daniel would rather die than not pray | of Christ (Heb. xi. 26) better treasures than those of 
(Dan. vi. 10), and the “ three children ” than worship | Egypt. So Joshua decided (Josh. xxiv. 15). God’s 
the image (Dan. iii. 18). (2) With his brethren. So| children have (a) no condemnation (Rom. viii. 1); 
he set about helping them in his own way, and | (b) peace (John xiv. 27); (c) a future reward (Luke 
smote the Egyptian when oppressing his countryman | xii. 32; 1 Peter i. 3). (8) Not to take our own way to 
(Acts vii. 24), hoping they would understand that | bring about God’s purposes. Jacob did so, and got the 
he was come to be their champion; but they re- | birthright by fraud instead of waiting—punished by 
sented his interference (Exod. ii. 14), and ae | banishment (Gen. xxvii. 43). So Moses now. Must 
hearing of it, he had to flee the country. He had to/ wait patiently, as Abraham did for a son, David 
learn patience ; where did he get it? (3) In Midian. for his crown. So when we have hopes or wishes 
He fled “ by faith” (Heb. xi. 27)—ic., he began to| for the future—eg. to rise in life, or be useful 
see that not by his high place, or learning, or might, | to others, &c.—wait for God’s time. (4) How all 
but by God’s arm, in God’s way, at God’s time, | life is education. Moses by books, by failure in his 
the deliverance would come. Went to Midian (Note | plans, by solitude, was trained for his future life. 
C), married the daughter of the priest (or prince) | So Christ was thirty years at Nazareth sub- 
Jethro (or Reuel, ver. 18), and leads the wandering | ject to his parents, passed solitude in wilderness 
life of a shepherd for forty years. What a contrast | (Matt. iv. 1). So all have course of diseipline, 
to his previous forty years! Evidently feels his | different with each. See that it trains us as it 
hopes quenched, for see the name Gershom, or / did Moses. 
“stranger,” given to his first-born son. | 1. Contrast the condition of the Israelites and 
Now see in all this his real education and prepara- | Moses in Egypt. 
tion for future life. (a) He knew the ways of the | 2. Where was Moses’ education carried on, and in 
court, and would be able afterwards to speak to| what different ways was he taught? 
Pharaoh. (b) His position as the princess’ adopted | 3. What does St. Paul say as to his reasons for 
son would give him authority over subordinates, and leaving Pharaoh’s house ? 
train him for managing a great nation. (c) His} 4. What lessons can we learn from the first part 
learning would gain him respect amongst the Is-| of his life ? 
raelites. (d) His choice gave him that decision so use-| 5. Name some of the blessings promised to God’s 
ful afterwards at the head of a rebellious people. (e) | children. 
His hastiness taught him patience; he became very| Note A.—TaE NILE, always called the river of Egypt 
meek. (f) His long banishment and quiet life gave | (Isa. xxvii. 12; Josh. xv. 4), overflows annually, leaving 


him seasons of communion with God before beginning | deposit of rich mud on which the seed is sown (Kecles. 
his active life. xi. 1). Abounds in fish (Eacd vii. 21). On its banks 


| crocodiles and hippopotami. 

Lessons T0 BE LEABNED.—(1) To be decided in” Note B.—Wispom or THE EayPrtans. ‘The priests 
choosing for God. Had Moses stayed in Pharaoh’ s| | of Egypt alone possessed the traditions, literature, and 
house he might have been destroyed with the | sacred writings of the country, They were also judges, 
Egyptians; so must all sooner or later decide’ physicians, astrologers, and architects. The “wisdom of 
whether they will serve Christ or the devil. Cannot | Egypt” at an early period passed into a proverb (1 Kings 


| iv. 30; Acts vii. 22), 
serve two masters (Matt. vi. 24). Such @ choice | Note C.—Mipian. A tract of land on the east of the 


comes before boys at school when tempted to cheat | Red Sea. The tribes probably descended from Abraham's 
or steal, &c. Girls often have to choose between 4 | fourth son, Midian, by his second wife, Keturah (Gen. 
life of gaiety, worldliness, &c., or a plain, ordinary | xxv. 2). 
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BY THE HON. MRS. GREENE, AUTHOR OF “THE BROKEN PROMISE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. |ful? there is a deal of work to be done in the 
OHNNIE,” said old Mrs. Peters to her | house before nightfall, and very few hands to do 
} grandson, who was seated lazily by the | it.” 
fireside, rubbing the rust and mud from ‘“What work is there to be done? I’m sure I 
f an old horseshoe which he had just | can’t see nought as wants doing,” replied Johnnie, 
picked up outside the village forge, | gazing vacantly around him; “ but it’s always the 
“Johnnie, lad, would it not be as well to rouse | same cry, ‘ Work, work, work.’ I’m sick o’ work, so 
yourself a bit, and set about something use- |i am. I never have a moment’s rest the live-long 
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day, from the time I rise o’ a morning till I go to 
sleep at night.” 

“From the moment you rise in the morning till 
you go to bed at night, Johnnie, is no long day,” 
replied Mrs. Peters, with a laugh. “If you rose in 
the morning with the lark, and went to bed at night 
when the stars were twinkling in the sky, as your 
father did when he was a lad like thee, then indeed 
you might talk o’ rest; but to creep out of your 
bed at nine o’ the clock, and to creep back to it 
again at sundown, is but a half-day’s work—and a 
very sorry half-day’s work it is at most times,” mur- 
mured Mrs.. Peters, gloomily, and she looked at the 
listless attitude still maintained by her grandson. 

“I niver could see the use of getting out o’ one’s 
warm bed at cock-crow, niver; and I am sure I 
niver shall,” said Johnnie, throwing the mud and 
rust he had been scraping off the horseshoe on the 
newly-washed cottage floor, and cleaning his hands 
on the knees of his corduroys, “It niver puts a 
penny more in one’s pockets, but makes a fellow as 
ravenous as a hawk; and I’m sure there is little 
enough to eat nowadays as it is.” 

Mrs. Peters did not reply at once to this foolish 
and most ungenerous speech uttered by her lazy 
grandson; she had no time just now to enter into a 
wordy argument, for the tea-things had to be washed 
up, little Abel, Johnnie’s younger brother, had to be 
put to bed early, as he was tired out after a long 
day’s gleaning, and the whole cottage had to be set 
in order before nightfall. But Mrs. Peters was too 
anxious about Johnnie’s future welfare to allow him 
to retire to rest without adding a few words more of 
kindly advice and encouragement, and as she swept 
the mud and rust from the tiles, and set the kitchen 
in order, she thought over in her mind and prayed 
silently to God that He would show her the best way 
of getting at her grandson’s heart, and of stirring 
up within it the desire of earning an honest liveli- 
hood ; for Johnniec,-up to this period of his life, had 
contributed little or nothing to the daily expenses of 
the household. He spent, as a rule, his whole time 
loitering about the precincts of the village forge, 
either watching the sparks flying about the hot iron, 
or speculating idly on the machinery of the huge 
bellows which puffed and snored in its corner. His 
grandmother would have willingly apprenticed him 
to the blacksmith had she possessed the necessary 
funds, for it was the only occupation Johnnie seemed 
to have taken the slightest fancy to. But poor Mrs. 
Peters, old and infirm as she was, could barely keep 
the house going, much less could she pay the ’pren- 
tice fee; and were it not for poor little Abel’s 
earnest efforts to assist her she would sometimes 
have given up altogether in despair, and accepted 
the quiet home which had been offered her more 
than once in the comfortable almshouse built on the 
squire’s grounds. 

But Mrs. Peters had accepted the charge of her 
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two little grandsons many years ago from the hands 
of their dying mother, and she was determined not 
to relinquish it now without a struggle, though manya, 
time her heart almost fainted in the task. Abel was 
a good boy, and helped her as best he could; but he 
was very young, and not strong enough for much 
work, It was Johnnie, the elder and stronger of 
the two, that made her burden almost heavier than 
she could bear. 

These thoughts kept turning and turning them- 
selves over in the poor widow’s heart as she swept, 
and tidied, and dusted, till at length the cottage 
being finally set in order for the night she took down 
from the book-shelf the old family Bible, which from 
its great age was considered quite a sacred relic, 

“ Johnnie, lad, come here,” she cried in Ker kindest 
voice, as she placed the large book upon her knee 
and opened it at the fly-leaf; ‘come here and let 
us read together the words which your great-grand. 
father wrote upon the first page of this book—words, 
too, which he not only wrote, but made the motto of 
his life, and he was one of the best men that ever 
lived,” a 

Johnnie came over at this appeal, and standing 
beside his grandmother read out, it must be con- “ 
fessed in a somewhat reluctant and sulky voice, the 
following words, which were written in a large round 
hand upon the fly-leaf of the Bible— 

** Those who rise up at break of day, 
And prayerfully pursue their way, 
Will find, if they but search with care, 
God’s silver scattered everywhere.” 
A long pause ensued after the reading of this 
proverb, during which Johnnie seemed to be intensely 
gazing at the words. 

“Well, lad, what dost thou think of it all ?” asked 
his grandmother, somewhat encouraged by Johnnie’s 
apparent interest. 

“What do I think on it? why, I just think a 
sillier pack o’ words were ne’er threaded together 
afore. How do you think a fellow could believe such 
stuff and nonsense at this time o’ the world, eh?” 

“Your great-grandfather who wrote these words, 
not only believed in them, Johnnie, but proved them 
to be true, so did your grandfather and your own 
good father after them; and if you would only have 
faith as they had, you would find the truth of the 
proverb for yourself.” 

“Do you mean to say, granny,” burst in Johnnie, 
somewhat rudely, “that if I chose to get up early 
to-morrow morning, and took the trouble of looking 
about me, I shovld have nothing to do but just to 
grab up as much silver as ever I like? Pugh! you 
could not make me believe such humbug;” and 
Johnnie turned away with a contemptuous shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“TI would have youtry at least,” urged Mrs. Peters, 
with kindly forbearance. “I am not asking you 
to do a very great thing, Johnnie, and if it is any 
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comfort to you, I can tell you that I have often— 


proverb myself. Manya morning I went out empty- 
handed at sunrise, and returned home again to 
breakfast with my pocket lined with silver.” 

“You did?” asked Johnnie, suddenly roused to 
interest by his grandmother’s words, for she had 
never deceived him in her life, and this last speech 
of hers bore all the stamp and force of truth. “You 
went out yourself to look for God’s silver, and you 
found it?” 

“Ay, did I, lad; and I have no doubt you will 
find it too, and plenty of it, if you only set about 
looking for it in the right way.” 

“ And what way is that, granny ?” 

“Why, just as the proverb tells you: by rising 
for it early, seeking for it prayerfully, and picking 
it up with diligence and care. Careless eyes and 
idle hands will never find God’s precious silver.” 

“Oh dear!” groaned Johnnie, “I know I shall 
never find it; I don’t even know at what o’clock I 
ought to get up; and if I did, how am I to awake 
at the right time ?” 


“You must rise with the sun—at least, so the | 


proverb says; and if you do really wish to be up 


” betimes, I will set the alarum to-night at the proper 


hour, and when you hear it go off in the morning 
you will know that it is time to be up and stirring.” 

“T must rise with the sun,” echoed Johnnie, with 
a lazy yawn. “ Well, if so, here goes for bed; I 
must manage to get a good night’s rest somehow. 
Good night, granny,” and stretching his long 
muscleless arms above his head, Johnnie crawled up 
the few stairs which led to his garret bedroom. 

“Don’t forget to set the alarum, granny,” he 
shouted presently in a muffled voice, which showed 
his head was already buried beneath the blankets, 

“All right, Johnnie, I will set it at once;” and 
Mrs. Peters rose, put her knitting down on the table, 
and forthwith stretching up to the clock, she fixed 
the hand of the alarum to the hour of four, As 
she did so, however, she shook her head despondingly. 
She knew Johnnie’s lazy habits so well she could not 
but mistrust his newly-formed resolution—a resolu- 
tion which it was evident he had not strengthened 
as yet by prayer. 

“Well, the morning will tell whether he is in 
earnest or not ; I may be judging him wrongly,” she 
murmured to herself, as she resumed her seat—“ the 
morning will tell,” and with a heavy sigh she took 
up her knitting again; and though her poor back 
ached after the long day’s stooping in the corn-fields, 
and her eyes grew dim and dull, still she worked on 
patiently at Johnnie’s socks till the clock struck ten, 
when, her task being accomplished, she also rose, 
turned down the kitchen lamp, and retired to rest 
for the night. 

Well, the morning came at last, which was to put 
Johnnie’s good intentions to the test; and what a 








| lovely morning it was, with a red dawn and violet 
ay, hundreds of times—proved the truth of this | 


flush rising up behind the poplar-trees. Johnnie 
was not awake as yet to see how beautiful everything 
looked outside, but presently the alarum ran down 
with a furious whirr and screech, and the cuckoo 
hopped out of his box with trembling wings, and 
sobbed out, “ One, two, three, four.” ' 
“ Good gracious, what a fearful row! did any one 
ever hear the like?” cried Johnnie, in no amiable 
voice or mood, as he started from a sound sleep and 
counted the calls ef the cuckoo. “ Four o’clock! why, 
what humbug—catch me getting up at four o’clock to . 
go on such a wild-goose chase. If I get up in two 
hours’ time, it will be early enough for all the silver 
I’m like to find,” and closing over the small shutter 


| which he had left open on purpose the night before, 


the lazy boy threw himself back upon his pillow, and 
was soon heavily asleep. 

Though the alarum had been set purposely with 
a view to rousing Johnnie, its loud metallic screech 
was heard by other ears as well, and old Mrs. Peters, 
startled from the sleep which had only come within 
the last few hours to her relief, listened with an 
anxiously beating heart for the sound of Johnnie’s 
steps. 

At first all remained so quiet and still through the 
house she could distinctly hear the crickets’ chirp in 
the kitchen and the nibbling of the mice in the bread 
cupboard within. But by-and-by there was a step 
to be heard overhead—a quiet, muffled tread as of 
some one moving as noiselessly as they could, and 
poor Mrs. Peters lay back on her pillow with a grate- 
ful heart, for she felt sure that it was Johnnie who 
was up. and astir, and who, out of love and considera- 
tion for her, was treading as lightly as he could. 

But it was not Johnnie. It was little Abel Peters, 
Johnnie’s junior by many years, who was awake and 
creeping about so softly overhead. Lying in his bed 
the evening before with tired limbs and an aching 
head, he had overheard the conversation carried on 
in the kitchen beneath between his brother and his 
grandmother, and the lesson which had been in- 
tended for Johnnie’s encouragement and good, sank 
deep into his own heart. 

Abel had the most unbounded faith in his grand- 
mother, and every word which fell from her lips was 
listened to by him with a respectful belief. So all 
the long night he had lain awake, thinking over the 
wonderful mottoes which he had heard her read from 
the Bible, and to the truth of which she had testified 
so earnestly ; and now with the quaint words of the 
rhyme ringing in his ears he had risen with the 
dawn, and was dressing in haste and some fear lest 
he might be already late; for, through the one 
cracked pane which formed the garret window he 
could see the sunlight even now burnishing the edges 
of the hills beyond. 

But though Abel was in such earnest about his 
project, and in such anxiety lest the prize had already 
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slipped from his grasp, he did not consider it a laugh at his own wit and his brother's evident dig. 


needless form to kneel down and ask God’s blessing 
on the long day which lay stretched out before him, 


' comfiture. 


nor in particular to crave with simple faith that He | 


would be with him in his lonely morning, and assist 
him in the search which he was about to undertake. 
When Abel rose from his knees he paused a 
moment before going down-stairs, for the thought 
had come suddenly into his mind that he ought to 
make one more effort to rouse his elder brother, who 


had perhaps not heard the alarum ring, or having | 


heard it might have unwittingly fallen asleep again. 
So creeping softly along the narrow passage, he 
tapped at the door of Johnnie’s room, and called him 
by his name, 

There was no answer, so Abel pushed it open a 


“However, you can do as you like, old 
boy, only don’t come rattling at this door again, and 
shut it after you while you’re about it, for once 
granny’s astir in the house there is no standing the 


| noise that she makes.” 





space, and tried to peer through the darkness. The | 


room was so still, and Johnnie’s head was buried so 
deep between the blankets, no sound of breathing 
reached his brother’s ears. Abel almost thought that 
Johnnie had got the start of him, and would have 
closed the door again and gone down, had not a loud 
snore and a sudden startled movement in the bed 
shown him that his brother was still there. 

“What do you want? who’s pushing at my 
door?” cried a hoarse, sleepy voice, as Johnnie, 





startled from no pleasant dreams, sat upright in his | 


bed and saw some one standing in the doorway. 
“‘ What do you want, I say? and who are you?” 

“It is I—Abel; I thought you would like me to 
call you, for the alarum has rung this some time, 
and as I did not hear you stirring I came to see if 
you were up.” 

“ Thank you for nothing,” replied Johnnie, grufiy ; 
“IT had much rather you had left me alone. 
what o’clock may I ask is it, that I see you up and 
dressed, eh ?” 

“It is more than a quarter-past four; and if you 
do not get up and dress quickly all the silver will be 
gone,” pleaded Abel, innocently. 

“Bah! is that what you are up to!” sneered 
Johnnie, with a yawn. ‘‘ Why, what a little fool you 
are to be sure; I'd just as soon get up out of my snug 
roost here to look for a mare’s nest, as to go out on 
such a fool’s errand. Besides, if I was youlI’d be 
afraid, so I would, tb go out wandering over the fields 
and lanes at such an hour by myself.” 

“Afraid of what?” asked Abel, simply; “who 
would harm me?” 

“ How can I tell? but I’d like to know what way 
you would look, if a couple of fellows took it into 
their heads to run after you and rob you—eh, my 
lad P” 

“You are only trying to frighten me, I know that 
quite well,” replied Abel, with a growing indignation, 
not wholly unmixed with fear. ‘‘ Why should people 
run after a poor little chap like me to rob me?” 


“ Why, I thought you were going out to fill your ; 
pockets with silver,” retorted Johnnie, with a hoarse | (Acts viii. 14). 


And | 





Abel shut the door as he was told, nor did he 
make any further efforts to induce his brother to 
accompany him, though to tell the truth Johnnie’s 
cruel suggestions had filled his heart with an inde. 
scribable terror, and the remembrance of them kept 
him long and long hesitating in the dark, narrow 
passage outside his brother’s room. 

At length, however, he summoned up his courage; 
his natural good sense came to his aid, and he 
reasoned with himself that his grandmother would 
never have urged upon Johnnie a course which was 
likely to end either in danger or disappointment, 
Resolutely turning away his thoughts from Johnnie’s 
dark forebodings, he crept down the short, creaking 
staircase which led to the kitchen, and having taken 
his cap from the peg where it hung, and lifted the 
heavy chain from across the door, he opened it and 
stepped out into the cool morning air. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS... 


108. The salutation of St. Peter in his first Epistle 
recalls to mind the greeting in their proclamations 
sent forth by two kings, and recorded by one of the 
greater prophets. 

109. St. Peter in his own person proves the truth 
of the proverb, “ Rebuke a wise man, and he will love 
thee.” In connection with what event? 

110. A city revolted from the King of Judah at 
the same time that the Edomites did. Give the 
reason for this revolt, and the name of the city. 

111. Quote the proverb which seems to sum up the 
great lesson of the narrative of Peter’s denial, and 
presents it to us in a concise form. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 320. 

98. Isaiah (vi. 1); Micaiah (2 Kings xxii. 19). 

99. Jer. 1. 7. 

100. Hezekiah. “For a sin-offering for the king- 
dom, and for the sanctuary, and for Judah” (2 
Chron, xxix. 21). 

101. He is the “light” of the world, and He said 
to His disciples, “Ye are the light of the world” 
(Matt. v. 14). Compare John i. 5, 9; ix. 5. 

102. John xxi. 18. 

103, By the side of the Lake of Galilee (John xxi, 
21—24); in the temple (Acts iii. 1); preaching to 
the people (Acts iv. 1) ; sent to prison (Acts iv. 8); 
released from prison (Acts iv. 7); sent to Samaria 
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THE VALLEE D’ASPE; ITS PROTESTANTS AND ITS POETRY.—II. 


HE Vallée d’Aspe is (if we may use such | were the last spots where rustic improvisa- 

a term) the classic home of Béarnais | tion was practised in the Béarnais dialect; and 

song. Despourrins, Navarrot, Destrade, were | it is very curious to notice with regard to 

all natives of this valley. Osse and Lescun | this the possible influence of race. Osse and 
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Lescun are the nearest villages to the Pays 
Basques, and among the Basques poetic im- 


} 


provisation is a very common endowment, and is | 


so much valued that prizes are frequently given 
at the local fétes for the best improvisation on a 
given theme. 
have been quite so general, perhaps on account of 
the Béarnais idiom being less rich in rhymes than 
the Basque language, though it is by no means 
deficient in that respect. But a custom, only just 
extinct, allowed any one who had the gift to 
extemporise a poem at a funeral. These extem- 
porised burial dirges were called awrosts, and were 
recited over the graves of Romanists and Pro- 
testants alike. They sometimes, when well done, 
and accompanied by the wailings of semi-profes- 
sional mourners, called plewreuses, excited the real 
mourners and listeners to exhibitions of the 
wildest grief. At other times the straining after 
rhyme and rhythm, by those to whom nature had 
denied poetic inspiration, was almost ludicrous. 
They were, however, too often made the vehicle of 
satire and of village scandal, and roused. such 
bitter feelings among the relatives of the deceased, 
that after a peculiarly bad exhibition of ill-feeling, 
they were wholly stopped at Osse a few years 
since through the influence of the Protestant 
schoolmaster, and have never since been resumed 
either by Roman Catholics or Protestants. As 
Horace says of the chorus of the old comedy in a 
like case— 
“Turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi.” 
—Ars. Poet., 284. 

The last recognised awrost poetess was a woman 
named Marie Asserquet, but better known by the 
sobriquet of “ Blanque” (White), from the fairness 
of her complexion. She died at Osse in 1849, at 
the age of eighty-five. Marie Asserquet could 
neither read nor write, but some of her pieces 
were taken down by others. Like many a moro 
distinguished poetess she was unfortunate in her 
family relations, but with no disgrace to herself. 
She was married to a man of Orthez, whose villany 
was discovered at the wedding-feast. The high- 
spirited girl rushed from the table, and hid herself. 
She then returned to her own home at Osse, with the 
full approval of her people, and never saw her un- 
worthy husband more. Marie’s pieces have a good 
deal of rough dramatic power in them. They are 
mostly in dialogue, and their naiveté is sometimes 
most startling. One of the most striking, recited 
at the interment of a woman supposed to have 
been murdered by her husband, has been trans- 
lated into English by Miss Eyre, in a recent 
work. But in proof of her quaint directness we 
will give a specimen of Marie’s consolation to 
a widow at her husband’s grave. As uusal, it is 
in dialogue. After the widow’s opening lament 
the friends reply— 


At Osse the talent seems never to | 


i 


| 





| 





a 
* Sleep will scarce ease thy aching head, 
Tossing on thy now lonely bed ; 
A substitute thou’dst better find 
To ease the tedium of thy mind. 
But perhaps e’er this thou’st been as wise, 
Feeling th’ occasion might arise.” 
To this very practical advice the widow curily 
answers— 
** Should my mischance e’er fall on you, 
You'll shed more tears than now you do,” 


But more pathetic than any of Marie Blanque’s, 
though much:less known, is an awrost composed 
by a young girl on the death of her mother. The 


| original, in Pierquin de Gembloux’s “ Histoire 


Littéraire des Patois,” is very touching. The 
couplets seem to rise like sobs from the bottom of 
her heart. We fear our translation will convey 
but little idea of it :— 


“That sad I am do not astonished be, 
Since I’ve lost all that made light glad to me; 
That I’m heart-broken don’t astonished be, 
Of all my kinsfolk here the end you see. 
Sure nowhere can you find, seek as you will, 
One who with me must weep an equal ill. 
Yes, you know all in what a little time 
Death has ta’en all the friends I could call mine, 
Do not, I pray then, useless comfort try, 
I cannot even listen to your ery. 
Long as my mother dwelt at home with me 
I could take comfort then abundantly ; 
But since of her there’s nought to me remains, 
Leave me at will to weep my bitter pains. 
I’ve heard the last sound of the funeral knell; 
Mother, we’re ever severed it doth tell! 
Mother, my sad position well you know— 
So well, you must take pity on my woe ; 
I to whom now remains nor house nor friend, 
To take me near thee quickly thou wilt send.” 


But to return to Marie Blanque. She must 
have been a noble-hearted Christian woman. She 
lived and died a staunch Protestant. Yet we 
have recovered some of her lines taken down from 
memory, though not at all in the state in which 
she must have composed them, and of wretched 
doggrel indeed in their present condition. They 
are addressed to the Roman Catholic curé of Osse, 
and open with a verse of thanks to the Bishop of 
Bayonne for sending sueh a good priest there. 
She thus describes the curé and his preaching— 

«* When in the pulpit, sir, you stand, 
You seem like guardian angel grand ; 
The Word you preach with unction pure, 
Attention pay all you who hear. 


He who doth credit what you say— 
He Paradise will gain some day. 


“To him who seeks the heavenward way 
The part of guiding torch you play,” &c., 
through four or five more verses. At the end she 
subscribes her own name and faith, in words which; 
however hackneyed. they may be to us, are very 
noble in an uneducated Protestant woman, un 
versed in controversy— 


*€ She who this verse in rhyme hath done 
By name her friends do Mary call; 
A Catholic she, but not of Rome.” 
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But we must pass on to other poets. The most 
celebrated of all the Béarnais poets, the Chevalier 
Despourrins, was born at Accous, a village on the 
eastern side of the little basin of Bédous, in 1698. 
He was the son of the Seigneur of Accous. The 
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gift of the living was in his family, and his two | 


younger brothers were, one the curé (rector), the 


other vicaire (curate), of their native village. The | 


poet was a man of spirit and courage, which he 
proved in a desperate chamber duel. It is a 
singular trait of the times that his old father was 
waiting outside the door of the room to challenge 
the adversary of his son in case he should be van- 
quished. ‘The songs of Despourrins, which treat 
almost solely of the loves of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, according to the fashion of the times, 
are better known than any other of the Béarnais 
poetry. They had the good fortune to be wedded 
to very pleasing tunes. Oddly enough, they were 
favourites at the court of Louis XV. Even now 
there is not a guide, or shepherd, or washer, or 
donkey-woman who does not know most of them 
by heart. Perhaps the prettiest both in words 
and music is “La haiit sus las Mountagnes,” heard 
to satiety by every tourist in Béarn. It has often 
been translated into English; and therefore we 
give as a specimen of Despourrins’ muse a song 
which some of our readers may like to compare 
with one given in the “ Golden Treasury of English 
Songs,” p. 68, called “The Great Adventurer.” 
Both songs are on the same theme, and probably 
have a common original; if not, the resemblance 
would be very curious 


“T/AMOU QU’EY 0 PETIT MENIT. 
** Love is but a tiny sprite, 

Of constraint he is the foe ; 

When his finger he doth bite, 
Constancy away must go. 

There’s no guard, no warder’s hall, 
But that he will force it so; 

Make high as you will your wall, 

Love will fly above it all. 


** Trusty messenger is he, 
Swift he travelleth alway, 
Covered o’er with wings is he, 
Hastening ever on his way. 
No postillion rivals him, 
Though urged on by lavish pay— 
Though sun burn, wind blow, rain fall, 
Love will fly above them all. 


** Man hath never yet undone 

Knots this infant once doth tie; 
Clever smith can never forge 

Chains like those he doth supply. 
Nothing can his heart appal, 

When around the sword sparks fly ; 
Cunninger than falcons all 
Love will fly above them all. 


* When this wanton archer-child 
Winks his eye to aim the blow, 
There’s no fire nor furnace wild 
Darts its flames around it so; 
There’s no foe nor champion tall, 
But full soon he layeth low. 





*Tis in vain should reason call, 
Love will fly above them all.” 

Our next poet, Frangois Destrade, brings us 
to the present century, and to a different sphere 
of life. He died in the hospital at Oloron at the 
close of 1864. He was the son of a tailor at 
Oloron, and his poetical gift, or rather his misuse 
of it, proved his curse through life. Like our own 
Burns, he saw the right, and left noble utterances, 
but his moral strength failed in the struggle of 
life. A good workman, possessed of a handsome 
person, fine voice, and poetic fire and energy, he 
left his mother and sister in poverty, lived the 


| life of an adventurer, and died in an hospital. Yet 





few have acknowledged more touchingly than he 
the duties of a son and a brother, as the poem of 
which the following are the opening lines fully 
shows— 
«3 MA SO” (To My Sister). 
** Too young, thou didst not see our mother all in tears; 
Thou couldst not heed her grief, nor understand her fears: 


Poor girl, thou wert a child, wert playing like a babe, 
The while our father dear was hastening to the grave, 


“ For two long years I saw him, though womn by grievous pain, 
Languid, with glassy eye, the cherished hope retain 
That he might live to see his children’s house and line ; 
Till Death sat on his pillow, and sternly said, ‘Thou’rt mine!’ 


“ T heard my father say, ‘ Francois, work—take heart, 
Then God will aid you too. His grace He doth impart 
To the good son who doth his father’s will obey. 

Your sister young maintain, a brother’s debt to pay.’ 


“ And then his voice grew weak : all evening still he spoke 
Of the future and of hope. At last the daylight broke ; 
And in the morning hour the neighbours came to me, 
And told me our sad fate—two orphan children we,” &c. 


Yet he soon left his native town, and after various 
attempts to work at his trade, which failed, not so 
much through want of skill and energy, as through 
an insubordinate spirit and vagabond humour, he 
joined himself to a band of singers, called the 
Pyrenean Minstrels, and wandered through great 
part of Southern Europe, even as far as Constan- 
tinople, singing, reciting his own poems, or im- 
provising like a troubadour, wherever the Béarnais 
idiom could be understood. He went at last to 
North America, and returned thence, still young, 
to die in hospital, and to be buried in a nameless 
grave in the common fosse of his native town. In 
his misery his heart turned to God for consolation, 
and his last lines, when dying in the hospital, 
were a grand version of the 51st Psalm. 

Through all his wanderings, too, the thought of 
home, and of his native valley and mountains, 
would from time to time come back to him. Wit- 
ness these lines written in Paris— 


“PARIS AND THE MOUNTAINS. 


“* Why talk of Paris—its palaces and porches, 
And its triumphal state ; 

Of art, both new and old, its masterpieces, 
Which make men great? 
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* Doubtless, in seeing them, you must admire 
And deem them wonderful. 
So, many a poet has sung upon his lyre— 
Paris, of splendour full. 
Then sing your Paris; still I love my mountains, 
Those fickle gaves* of ours, 
Which bound in foam adown our laughing plains 
And meadows decked with flowers. 
“‘ The hamlet’s church, which waits us morn and even, 
Hidden mid flowering boughs, 
Where maid and widow, small and great, to heaven 
Meet oft to pay their vows, 


‘ 


** T love our peak, with its eternal whiteness, 
Crowned with snow, 
And th’ eagle on the top, which soars through brightness 
As heavenward she doth go. 


“ Paris! For me what are those decked-out fountains ? 
Those Nymphs and Tritons? Oh, 
All are not worth one fall, that from our mountains 
Leaps to the vale below. 


* Here we haveall! All is magnificence! 
If doubtful thou shouldst be 
Of God, His grandeur and omnipotence, 
Here all thy doubts will flee.” 

Xavier Navarrot, our last poet, who died two 
years before Destrade, was in a higher rank of 
life; but his poems, though more in vogue among 
his countrymen, are not so pleasing to a stranger. 
His admirers have termed him the Béranger of 
the South—we think too flatteringly. He has 
indeed something of the exuberant gaiety, the 
fire, and the force of political satire of that poet ; 
but he is utterly deficient in the deep pathos 
and tenderness which characterise so many of 
Béranger’s poems. His songs may be divided into 
three classes—pieces of political satire, the interest 
of which has passed away with the occasions which 
gave rise tothem; descriptive poems, which evince 
considerable power of imagination and feeling for 
Nature, but which are so laboured as often to be- 
come obscure, and are far too thickly studded with 
poetical tinsel; the third class are songs written 
on festive occasions, weddings, village-fétes, &c. 
We transcribe one of these last in order to show 
how much a Pyrenean village-féte, in its worse as 
well as in its better aspects, resembles an English 
fair— 

“TA LA SEN BIZENS DE LUC” (To St. Vincent of Lucq). 
“ Deign t’ accept my humble homage, 
Martyred patron of our Lucq ; 


In the name of all our village, 
First of all I thee invoke, 


In old time, Simon Stylites 
On his pillar pleasure found ; 

From Barnaby’s tower our delight is 
Thou shouldst on our love look down. 


« From door to door the mutton frying, 
With sausages its fumes combine ; 
Each to keep thy feast-day vieing, 
Drains his bottle of good wine. 
Be not vexed if thy hearing 
Be more troubled at this time 
With din-din of bottles’ clearing 
Than with ding-dong of bells’ chime, 
** Give each husband olive-branches, 
Give each child a loving dad, 
To each lad a maid’s fond glances, 
To each lass a loving lad. 
By th’ cross 0’ the missionary 
Be to all indulgent pray, 
Grant appetite unto our curé, 
Maintain the doctor’s thirst this day, 
“‘ The mass the parish priest enricheth, 
Martin liveth by his pill ; 
Each for his own parish preacheth, 
Each seeks grist for his own mill 
If in the clatter of our speeches 
Thou wouldst wish to see a pause, 
Give health to him who rolls in riches— 
Riches to him that health enjoys. 
*‘The torrent of our joy and gladness 
Plays with the tambourine its part, 
And fires our youth with mirthful madness: 
E’en now they’re eager to depart. 
When thou seest our lively dances, 
Prithee to our priest declare 
That in repelling care’s advauces 
We cannot offend thee e’er. 


“ Forgive, forgive me, if my rhyming 

Be not worth thee, great Bizens,* 

I've not the song-bird’s voice so charming 
Of that gay dog, Despourrins. 

By my fault, my fault so sinful, 
Hoarseness now affects my throat ; 

If my flute had been more tuneful, 
I'd sung to thee in sweeter note.” 

And here we close our extracts from these 
songsters of the Vallée d’Aspe. Writing in an 
idiom which can barely be called a literary one, 
and which the higher classes hardly understand, 
their productions must not be judged by the rules 
of classic criticism. They wrote to and for the 
people, and if they were pleased, that was all the 
fame they desired. If their songs and poems 
were sung or recited in the winter by the fire- 
side, on the hill-side and harvest-field in summer 
and in autumn, and at the village-fétes, that was 
all the reward they looked for, and by this 
| standard alone they should be judged. 











HOURS WITH DANIEL.—V. 


THE REPROVER—THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 





ZAs| forty-fourth year of his reign. The 
‘| memorials of his greatness are dis- 
¥ covered everywhere amidst the ruins 

of ancient Babylon, for the very bricks 
used in building the cities on the Euphrates are 
* Gave, the patois name for the mountain torrents. 


‘ 





| found stamped with his name. He was succeeded 
EBUCHADNEZZAR died in the | 


by his son Evil-Merodach, who reigned but a short 
time, and who was murdered by Neriglissar, a 
‘Babylonian prince, who married his sister, and 
then seized the crown. This monarch is evidently 
identical with the Nergalsharezer of Scripture 


* Bizens is Béarnais for Vincent. Despourrins is the poet 


| mentioned above. 
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(Jer. xxxix. 3--13), if we may depend on the testi- | 
mony of Berosus quoted by Josephus (Jos. con. | 
Apin, i. 20), and on the title “ Rab Mag,” which is | 
found along with the name on the inscriptions. | 
On his decease he was succeeded in the kingdom | 
by avery young and worthless son named Labora- 
soarchod, who appears to have reigned only a few | 
months, so that his name is not found on the | 
monuments. The Babylonians felt the evil of 
being ruled by such a thoughtless youth, and 
a conspiracy was formed against him by which 
he fell. Nabu-nahit (called Nabonadius by | 
the Greeks), one of the conspirators, seized the 
government, and ruled with vigour for about | 
seventeen years. 

According to Berosus, this Nabonadius (or 
Nabonnedus) was the last King of Babyion, and 
in the seventeenth year of his reign the city was 
taken. Daniel says that the overthrow of Babylon 
took place in the reign of Belshazzar (Dan. v. 1— 
29). This historical difficulty has been made 
much of, as unfavourable to the authenticity of 
the Book of Daniel, by those critics who are ever 
realy to pounce on any supposed inaccuracy in 
the sacred Scriptures. But the difficulty has 
been cleared up by the discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. In the year 1854 he deciphered the 
inscriptions on some cylinders found in the ruins 
of Um Qeer (the ancient Ur of the Chaldees), 
containing memorials of the works executed by 
Nabonnedus. From these inscriptions it appears 
that the eldest son of Nabonnedus was Belsharezar, 
and admitted by his father to a share in the 
government. “This name is contracted into Bel- 
shazzar, just as Nergalsharezer is contracted into 
Neriglissar. We can now understand how Bel- 
shazzar, as joint king with his father, may have 
been governor of Babylon when the city was 
attacked by the combined forces of the Medes 
and the Persians, and may have perished in the 
assault which followed; while Nabonnedus, lead- 
ing a force to the relief of the place, was defeated.” 
Thus Belshazzar was virtually the last monarch of 
that dynasty reigning in Babylon, and the history 
as given in the Word of God is confirmed by the 
testimony of the inscriptions. 

It is very probable that after the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel did not retain all the 
high offices to which he had been promoted. Rare 
indeed it is for any one to retain such lofty posi- 
tions under successive reigns—just as in Europe 
the accession of a new monarch to a throne may 
bring about the formation of a new ministry. 
During the period in which Evil-Merodach and 
his successors oecupied the throne, Daniel may | 
have been living in comparative retirement—a 
retirement from which, on another extraordinary 
occasion and by a marvellous Providence, he was 
about to be called. 











In Babylon the anniversary of some festival had 
come round, and Belshazzar, the ruling monarch, 
invited a large number of his nobles to a splendid 
banquet, although at that very moment the city was 
encompassed by the army of Cyrus. Yet Babylon 


; was well fortified, and Nabonnedus had gone out 


with his forces to encounter the invading hosts, 
so that Belshazzar had no fear, and would not 
postpone the festival on which he had set his 


| mind. Shut up ina city which Nebuchadnezzar, 


his grandfather,* had made impregnable as well 
as grand, and with provisions which would last for 


| years, he laughed to scorn the enemy outside the 


walls. Hence, with his nobles around him, and 
his wives and concubines too, he might give him- 
self up to dissipation and revelry without hesita- 
tion or dread. The banquet was set and the party 
assembled. It was a dazzling scene. A multitude 
of lights with lurid glare lit up the splendid palace, 
and the banquet-hall resounded with boisterous 
hilarity and pagan mirth; the wine-cup went. 
freely round, and had frequently to be re-filled.. 
As the hours of the evening advanced, the revelry- 
increased. The king sat and with sensuous de-- 
light surveyed the scene, looking down the tables: 
as they stretched away in the distance before him. 
A thought suddenly struck him: he wished the 
golden vessels belonging to the Divine service. 
of the Jewish Temple, which had been carried as. 
spoils from Jerusalem, to be brought to him. He 
sent for them. As soon as they were set before 
him and filled with wine, he rose to drink to the 
honour of Bel and the gods of Babylon, and to throw 
contempt on the God of Israel. Yet Belshazzar 
could hardly but know that, on two separate occa- 
sions at least, his grandfather, who had brought 
the very vessel then in his hand, from the Temple- 
of Jehovah, had decreed that whosoever said any- 
thing against the God of the Jews should be 
destroyed. Ifthe king had thought of this matter 
at all, it was now banished from his mind, and 
there was no restraint on the merriment of the 
hour. But suddenly a change comes: what is it? 
Just as Belshazzar was raising the cup to his lips, 
it drops from his hand. In a moment his counte- 
nance is altered, and his florid cheek turns pale; 
his eyes are fixed on something on the wall right 


| before him. He trembles as he gazes, and his 


very knees smite against each other in his terror. 
All eyes turn eagerly and intently in the same 
direction. What is to be seen? A startling and 
mysterious sight indeed; no wonder there was 
excitement in the banquet-hall. The fingers of a 
man’s hand appear projected, and writing curious 
letters on the plaster of the wall. The hand is 
speedily withdrawn, but the writing remains glow- 


* There are no words in Chaldee for “‘ grandfather” and 


| a grandson,” so that Belshazzar is necessarily called in that 


tongue ‘‘ the son of Nebuchadnezzar.” 
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ing as if with phosphorescent light. The wine- 
cups are forgotten; the noisy revelry is hushed; 
fear and anxiety sit on every brow. What can 
this writing mean? Who can tell? The king at 
once cries aloud in his agitation “to bring in the 
astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers” 
(Dan. v. 7). To whom can he have recourse in such 
a case but to his wise men? The most tempting 
rewards are offered to him who shall read and inter- 
pret the handwriting on the wall. All come in and 
try—individually and collectively they try, but in 


vain. They can neither read the writing, nor make | 
known its interpretation; it was in a language | 


which they did not understand. The king is 
greatly distressed; his anxiety deepens, and shows 
itself more and more in his countenance. He is 


utterly at a loss to know how to find the solution | 


of his perplexity. His lords cannot help him, for 
they are astonished and perplexed as well as he. 
There is one resource which has not yet been 
thought of. It was now suggested by the queen; 
and Daniel again comes upon the scene. 

The queen hearing of the agitation of Belshazzar, 


and the cause of it, came into the banquet-hall to | 
propose a source of light and information in the | 
difficulty. We are told that the wives and con- | 
cubines of the king were personally present with | 
him at the feast, so that the lady who now came in | 


was most probably the queen-mother—the wife of 


Nabonnedus—left in the city while her husband | 


had gone forth to encounter the enemy. She 
speaks as one who belonged to the former genera- 


tion, well acquainted with the events which had | 


taken place in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. From 
this fact some have supposed, indeed, that she was 
the widow of Evil-Merodach, still living, the famous 
Nitocris. But it is not said who she was, and we 
need not conjecture. She remembered Daniel, in 
the excellence of his character and the greatness 
of his gifts. “Let Daniel be called,” she said, 
“and he will show the interpretation ” (Dan. v. 11, 
12). Thirty-two years—an entire human genera- 
tion—had passed away since Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness had fallen on him, and during all this 


time Daniel had been in the city or province of | 


Babylon, and had maintained his reputation as a 
servant of the Most High God. Now no sooner 
is his name mentioned than he is sent for. 

“Then Daniel was brought in before the king.” 
On his arrival, Belshazzar, who manifestly had no 
personal acquaintance with him, inquired whether 
he was the Daniel of whom he had heard, belong- 
ing to the children of the captivity of Judah, gifted 
with the spirit of light, understanding, and wisdom. 
The king then told him of the high rewards and 
honours that awaited him if he would read and in- 


|in Babylon. Yet he did not cease to remember 

his country, his religion, or his God. The Spirit of 

Jehovah had not left him; and full of years, he now 
| Stands before another monarch of Babylon, as wise, 
|as prayerful, as modest as ever he had been. He 
| did not despise the king’s gifts, but did not desire 
| them for himself; he would interpret the writing, 
| but not for the sake of the reward held out by the 
;monarch. Perhaps at that moment Daniel saw 
_ before him some of the sacred vessels of the Temple 
from Jerusalem; saw the unhallowed use to which 
they had been put; and he felt, as he stood before 
the drunken tyrant, that he had a message from 


God to him in interpreting the mystic’characters_ 


that remained in bold and clear outline on the 
| plaster of the wall. His answer was calm, courteous, 
and dignified. He reminded Belshazzar first of the 
| greatness and glory of his grandfather, Nebuchad.- 
| nezzar, of his despotism and pride, of his downfall 
/and humiliation in the awful visitation which came 
upon him from God. Then he uttered the personal 
| application to Belshazzar: “'Thou his son hast not 
- humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all this; 
but thou hast lifted up thyself against the Lord ot 
heaven.” And after solemnly rebuking him for what 
that very night he had been guilty of, in his impious 
use of the sacred vessels of the Temple, with his lords 
and wives and concubines, he summed up by say- 
ing, “The God in whose hand thy breath is, and 
whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified” 
| (Dan. v. 17—24). Faithful as Daniel had been to 
| Nebuchadnezzar, so was he faithful now to his 
grandson. He did not seek the favour, he did not 
fear the frown of the Babylonian king. This is 
the inscription that was written on the wall— 
“Menez, Menez, TeKEL, Upuarsin.” The writing, 
probably, was in the Hebrew character, unknown 
to the Babylonians, but familiar to Daniel, who 
gave them to Belshazzar in the vernacular language 
of Babylon. The four words as simply translated 
by Gesenius are—‘‘ numbered, numbered, weighed, 
divided.” Their interpretation was clear and 
pointed. The first word, Mene, repeated for the sake 
| of emphasis, “ God hath numbered thy reign, and 
hath finished it;” Tekel, “ Thou art weighed in the 
| balances, and found wanting.” Peres—Upharsin, 
| “Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Mede 
| and the Persian.” Peres and Upharsin are but 
| different forms of the same word. The Medes and 
| Persians were at that moment using their united 
| force against Babylon, and between them God was 
about to divide that kingdom, by arrangement and 
| gift of His own. Belshazzar heard the interpreta- 
| tion, and seems to have received it at once without 
pew hesitation, although it had a sad and heavy 
‘burden for him. The fulfilment of the mystic 











terpret the handwriting on the wall. Daniel was | writing was at hand; but the awful prospect did 
now an ‘old man, probably upwards of fourscore | not prevent the king frem rewarding Daniel 
years of age; sixty of these, at least, he had spent ' according to his promise. The honours which he 
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had not sought, which indeed he had modestly | 
declined, were heaped upon him. “ They clothed 
Daniel with scarlet, and put a chain of gold about 
his neck, and made a proclamation concerning him, 
that he should be the third ruler in the kingdom ” 
(Dan. v. 29). 

“In that night was Belshazzar the king of 
the Chaldeans slain” (Dan. v 30). With such 
brevity does the sacred historian record the con- 
summation. “The burden of Babylon,” and its 
overthrow by the hand of Cyrus had been pre- 
dicted by Isaiah upwards of one hundred and 
seventy years before (Isa. xiii. 19; xxi. 2—9), and 
now it was accomplished. Herodotus, the Greek 
historian (Herod. Clio. 188 cap. et seq.), visited 
Babylon about ninety years after its capture, and 
has left some records of what he heard in the city. | 
Xenophon, who served in the army of Cyrus, 
and had full opportunity of knowing the facts of 
the case, from access to the Persian annals, gives | 
an account of the taking of Babylon (Xen. 
Cyroped. vii. 1), which also confirms the statement | 
of the sacred narrative. Thus, “the head of gold” | 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream had disappeared, ral 
the native Babylonian dynasty was no more. 

This narrative is suggestive of much important | 
instruction, which has a bearing and application | 
to ourselves, and to men in all generations. How | 
clearly does it show the uncertainty and unsatis- 
factoriness of all earthly greatness. The riches | 
of this world often take to themselves wings and 
fly away. Dynasties die out or are overthrown ; 
monarchies frequently come to nought before the | 
tumults of the people. All the grandeur and 
wealth of this world must sooner or later be left | 
by those who eagerly seek it as the portion of their | 
souls. Then “where will they leave their glory?” | 








The story of Belshazzar’s feast, too, significantly 
illustrates the power of conscience. It reveals the 
influence of sudden alarm upon the guilty. The 
countenance of the monarch was changed, his 


| hands trembled, his knees smote against each 


other before the handwriting on the wall. Such 
effects are not uncommon when thoughtless or 
wicked men are suddenly brought face to face 


| with danger. The engagements and pleasures of 


men may be interrupted at any moment. 

We have here, further, the process of judgment, 
indicated in the most solemn way. God’s balances 
for weighing human character and conduct are 
ever in His hand.- His eye is always upon men, 
scanning thoughts, tracing motives, estimating 
purposes. The process of judgment is constantly 
going on, to be completed and consummated at 


| the last great day of reckoning. This process is 


universal and impartial. There is no exemption 
from it for any one. The standard by which we 
are tried is the light which we enjoy, the duty 
which we know, the law which has been given us 
and the opportunity which we have. Divine mercy 
and love stand by while the process is going on, 
| but the process is unerring, and in righteousness 
perfect. 

And we see the fact of retribution. “ Found 
wanting.” This will be the issue, alas! in many 
a case. Opportunity wasted, privilege abused, 
mercy despised, light quenched, and the character 


weighed in the balances, found wanting. What is 


| wanting at the last great day can never be made 
up then. Never! But now and here in this life 
that which is wrong may be rectified, and that 
| which is wanting may be made up, for “Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth” (Rom. x. 4). J. Spence, D.D. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. | 
“/-~ RAILROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 
ND Ralph? 

If it were a dream of| 
Christie’s, it was yet some- | 
thing more than a dream 
—a dream in which, as 
Ajschylus says, the sleep- 
ing soul was bright with 
eyes ;—for Ralph was not 
» dead. That rushing, sweeping, resistless 

wave, that had tossed away the life- 

boat on its surf, and scattered the last 
fragments of the wreck, had burst on 
the ill-fated Seamaid just as Ralph, who was 
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the last on the deck, and who had calmly 
stood aside while the others crowded into the 
boat, was about to spring after them by Glen- 
ullin’s side. Even amid the wild noises of that 
terrific night he heard its advancing roar, and saw 
its gleaming surf, and was conscious in an instant 
that it would sweep him beyond the reach of safety. 


| But the love of life is strong, and with a wild 


inward prayer to God to save him, Ralph loosed 
his hold on the bulwarks and dived down. This 
he did because he felt the strained and quivering 
timbers sway beneath him, and knew that they 


could not possibly hold out; and he well knew 


that to be hurled against the shattered débris of 
the vessel would be certain death. So being a 
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first-rate diver he plunged far down into the 
turbid depths, and only rose to the surface when 
compelled to do so from want of breath. By the 
time he rose—for he stayed under as long as he 
could—the wave had spent the worst of its fury; 
but it was still strong enough to fling and tumble 
him about, panting, horrified, exhausted, in its 
hissing and sweltering foam. How far he was 
rolled and flung he never knew ; but when the force 
of the billow was spent, he could see neither wreck, 
nor rock, nor shore, nor lifeboat as he was 
buffeted about among the mountain waves, seeing 
now no alternative for himself but a swimmer’s 
lingering death. In a calm sea, indeed, young as 
he was, and strong and fearless in the water, he 
might have held out for hours; but in that wild 
storm, amid those gigantic masses of agitated sea, 
how was it possible? Once more in his extremity 
Ralph cried aloud to God. And once more his 
prayer was heard. As he rose over the next 
wave he saw not far from him a long black mass, 
which he at once conjectured to be one of the 
Seamaid’s masts. He struck out for it, and 
reached it in safety. He grasped it in both arms, 
strode across it, and so supported himself. If 
he could but hold out till daylight, he might 
be seen and be rescued; but his strength was 
fast failing him, and he prepared his thoughts 
for death. 

His suspense was not for long. The lighthouse 
was at no great distance from the wreck, and was 
provided with a boat; small indeed, but built on 
the safest possible model. The three men who 
kept the lighthouse had seen the wreck, and even 
in pauses of the hurricane had heard the cries of 
her perishing crew. Englishmen as they were, 
they could not brook that appeal. Well aware of 
the awful risk they ran, two of the three—leaving 
the third to look after the lighthouse—launched 
their boat into the surf. They were already very 
near the wreck, knowing well that they had put 
their lives in their hands, when they saw the 
crew rescued by the lifeboat, and immediately 
began to consider their own safety and to row 
back. As they rowed, they caught sight of the 
black mast close to them, and one of them declared 
that he saw a sailor clinging to it. They managed 
to reach it, and deeply thankful that their bravery 
had been rewarded, lifted Ralph from it, half 
drowned and barely conscious. His dark hair 
hung wet and matted over his forehead, his face 
was deadly pale, and his clothes hung heavily 
about him streaming with brine. But his body 
was still warm, and it was apparent that though 
he was nearly insensible with exhaustion and cold, 
and must have died very soon, yet all hopes of 
recovering his life were not quite over. 

There was no time to waste. They poured into 
his mouth some brandy which one of them had 








brought with him, wrapped him carefully in their 
warm jackets, and exerting their utmost strength 
at the oars, after a hard struggle got safely 
back. 

The wife of one of the three men was in the 
lighthouse, and with thoughtful care had made 
all necessary preparations for recovering those 
who are on the verge of death. She had warmed 
some sheets and some flannel, and prepared some 
hot tea when the men arrived with their hapless 
burden; and in afew moments the boy—though 
too weak to open his lips—had been safely laid in 
bed, had been able to swallow what they offered 
him, and showed by the faint tinge which dawned 
upon his cheek that the circulation was beginning 
to resume its activity. On first recovering his 
consciousness he started up with a wild look, but 
seeing honest faces around him he sank wearily 
back again, and closed his eyes. 

“ That’s right, my lad,” said the woman, gently; 
“all you’ve got to do is to go to sleep.” 

Remembering her own sailor-boy, she covered 
him tenderly, shaded his eyes from the light, and 
saw him gradually sink into a long, deep, peaceful 
slumber, 

Ragged, half-naked, penniless, sick moreover 
with cold and weariness, and bruised by the 
tossing waves, yet this young boy, saved like a 
waif from the ocean, slept soundly among strangers 
in the lighthouse, so far from the shore, and 
ringed by the breakers of a stormy sea. 

He did not awake till the evening of the next 
day, for it was long since he had slept at all. No 
one was in the room when he awoke, and he got 
up and looked out of the stout narrow double 
windows. It was a strange sight in the cruel 
crimson glare of a brief winter sunset. The gale 
was still raging, though with abated fury; the 
sea still dashed and tumbled, and broke its waves 
against each other like mountains in the upheaval 
of an earthquake. Every now and then one of 
the neighbouring rocks showed its black shoulder 
like a shark’s back out of the foam; and on the 
distant shore the billows, shattered by the opposing 
precipices, ripped and torn on the submarine 
reefs, and goaded on by the hurricane, thundered 
in bursts of cataract along the cliffs. But they 
seemed most violent immediately round the light- 
house. Every moment a mighty deluge would 
surge around its base and rush upon it, and fling 
up long arms of foam and spray, as though they 
were eager to clutch at and to conquer that golden 
light that was already shedding its calm glory on 
their unhallowed tumult, and which seemed to 
shine in transcendent sorrow and unutterable 
peace above and amid the seethings of their 
violence, like a strong bright spirit amid the 
storms of life. 

A pleasant sound broke upon this outward 
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‘He started up with a wild look ”—p, 360. 
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tumult. It was the music of a hymn, and Ralph | 
as he listened could catch the words : 


Ah, Lord! the winds are blowing loud, 
The angry waters roar, 

Thy thunder rends the gathered cloud, 
Thy levin smites the shore ; 

And shattered is our quivering mast, 
And rent our streaming sails, 

And mid the madness of the blast 
Well-nigh the stout heart fails. 

But—for Thy feet have walked the waves, 
Thy voice hath hushed the sea— 

Unfearing, though the tempest raves, 
We cry, we cry to Thee. 


Ay, mid the floods be Thou our ark, 
Our anchor in the foam, 

Our star amid the waters dark, 
Our haven and our home ; 

Amid the howlings of the storm, 
The blackness of the sky, 

We see the gleaming of Thy form, 
We hear Thy “ Peace, ’tis I,” 

And—for Thy feet have walked the waves, 
Thy voice hath hushed the sea— 

Unfearing, though the tempest raves, 
We cry, we cry to Thee. 


The voice died away as the door opened, and 
Ralph’s natural question to the woman who entered 
was, “ Where am I?” 

“You're just in the Railrock Lighthouse,” said 
she; “and you may thank God for what was well- 
nigh a miracle. But you don’t look like a sailor- 
boy to me.” 

“T have only been a day or two at sea.” 

“A rough beginning, anyhow, my poor lad. 
Run away from home, eh?” she said, looking at 
him with a slightly stern expression in her eyes, 
which had hitherto been turned kindly to him. 
“ Ah,” she added, as he made no reply, “that’s a 
sin, and sin allus brings trouble. Ye’ve read the 
story in the Gospel, maybe, of the lad who left his 
parents. But it aint my place to scold you. 
Come down and I’ll give you some food; I expect 
it’ll do you good, for you look but poorly still.” 

In this weird home Ralph was forced to. stay 
for ten days, during all which time the sterm 
continued to rage with such violence that to 
venture to Caerglas was too dangerous a risk. The 
lighthouse people were Methodists, and their 
_ simple piety and contentedness in that lonely and 
unenviable situation did Ralph good to witness. 
He tried to repay their kindness by singing to 
them, reading to them, and making himself as 
useful as he could, often assuming a cheerfulness 
which he could not feel. For strange forebodings 
overshadowed him; he was yearning to know 
what had happened to Glenullin, and his thoughts 
reverted incessantly with painful surmise to his 
home. Alas! he little knew that Christie was 
dying, and that his father’s and mother’s hearts 
were aching for him as for one whom they had 
lost. 





Every day he anxiously inquired whether it were 





yet possible to put him ashore; and day after day 


| came the same answer, that the weather was stil] 


so tempestuous that to do so would be a needless 
exposure of life; but they consoled him with the 
promise that on the very first day when it should 
be practicable or reasonably safe, they would row 
him over to Caerglas, and land him there. §o 
that he was forced to content himself with almost 
spending his days on the lighthouse-top, gazing 
wistfully to the long black outline of the shore 
across the barren wastes of wandering foam. 

Meanwhile, seeing his anxiety and impatience— 
more than a week after his rescue—they bethought 
them of an expedient by which they had before 
now succeeded once or twice in communicating 
with the shore. It was to wait until the tide 
began to run hot, and then to fling into it a bottle 
carefully sealed up, in which they placed a piece of 
paper conveying any intelligence which might be 
required. Ralph wrote— 

“* A boy was rescued from the Seamaid, and is in the Railrock 
Lighthouse. If the lifeboat happens to go out, pray take him 
to shore. Please give this to the harbour-master.” 

They flung it into the sea, and for a little way 
Ralph watched it go bobbing and dancing over 
the waves. That night it was flung up and broken 
on. the beach, and the next day a fisher-boy 
picked it up, and took the paper to its destina- 
tion. ‘The harbour-master, knowing how deeply 
Lord Donnerill had been interested in the wreck 
of the Seamaid, forwarded it by post to him. 
Glenullin was with him when it arrived, and heard 
his exclamation of thankfulness and surprise. He 
himself, when he read it, was half-wild with delight, 
and proposed to go with it*to the Grange at once. 
On his way he called for Martin, and spread the 
joyous news among the family at the Park. Martin 
joined him, and they rode together at full speed 
to the Grange. 

Mr. Douglas’s heart leapt with gratitude and 
joy when he heard the answer to that intense 
prayer which, hoping against all hope, he had yet 
ventured to offer from time to time. He gently 
told his wife of it, who sank upon her knees, and 
in a broken voice thanked God for this great 
gleam of mercy in the midst of tribulation., She 
returned with a heart infinitely lightened to 
Christie’s bedside; but Christie lay so weak, his 
life was suspended by so thin a thread, that she 
dared not tell him at once, lest he should die under 
the great shock of joy. But gradually and slowly, 
by little hints, by brighter looks, by reverting to 
his own prophetic words, she suffered the glad 
intelligence to dawn upon his mind. It was as 
she feared; the poor child’s heart fluttered so 
wildly with joy that the excitement produced a 
dangerous relapse, and more than once they 
fancied that he was passing utterly away from 
them into the unknown land. 
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Martin, whose heart was filled with sorrow for | if ever it should be in his power to bestow one; 
poor Ralph and Christie, proposed to his father | jand he had started at once by rail for Alton. 
that they should at once go to Caerglas, and try | ''Their trains must have crossed on the road. 


and bring back Ralph with them. 


Sir Henry | Martin, earnestly trusting that here Ralph’s wan- 


thought it better on the whole that Martin should | derings might end, at once started homewards. 


go alone, and accordingly he set off next morning. | 


Ralph did not arrive at Alton till late at night, 


He did not arrive until late, but on the following | and not caring any further whether he was recog- 


day very early he made inquiries as to the possi- 


| nised or not, he took a bedroom at one of the inns 


bility of reaching the lighthouse. He was too late. | in the town. But the thoughts of what the morrow 


On the preceding day the men had been able for | 


might bring filled him with an agitation which 


the first time to venture in their boat from the | rendered sleep impossible; and during all that 
Railrock, and had brought Ralph with them. He | | wee ary night he was tossing to and fro upon his 


had thanked them warmly and earnestly, promising 
them some reward for their courage and kindness 





| bed in restless thought. 
(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 2. MosEs, THe Man of Gop. Part II. Moszs’ Catt. 


Chapters to be read—Exodus iii., iv. 1—17. 

I, InrRopuction (read Exodus iii. 1—5). 

| UESTION as to the circumstances of 
Moses’ call—living for forty years (Acts 
vii. 30) as herdsman to Jethro’s flocks 
—suddenly aroused; had led flock to 
" Horeb (see Note A), called from after 
events the “Mount of God,” probably to some green 
nook (or oasis) for food, water, and shelter. Describe 
the “burning bush,” the great thorn-tree of the 
desert, full of fire, yet unconsumed. Moses, the 
learned, naturally turns to “see this great sight,” 
and hears God’s voice. So God often revealed Him- 
self by fire—to Israelites at Sinai (Exod. xix. 18); 
to Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11). Told to put off shoes as 
outward sign of reverence. So Joshua (Josh. v. 14). 
Moses afraid at God’s presence (iii. 6), like Gideon 
(Josh. vi. 22). 

II. Tue caut. The voice of God had but once 
spoken (Gen. xlvi. 2) for nearly 400 years—no Bible, 
no temple, or sacrifices. God’s people in slavery. 
Moses waiting forty years in banishment. Now at 
last comes the call (read iii. 7—10) to go to Pharaoh 
and bring out the people. See what this teaches us 
about God. (a) He sees and knows our sorrows. (See 
Isa, li. 12). Jesus wept for Lazarus’ sisters (John 
xi, 35). (b) He delivers us. So Christ in all His life 
healed the sick, &c. So God delivered Peter (Acts xii. 
7), and so promises always, both as to cares (1 Peter 
v. 7), temptations (2 Peter ii. 9), sins (Isa. xliv. 22). 

III. Tux excuses. Moses, forty years ago so eager, 
now makes excuses, out of modesty. See the effect 
of the long discipline. Like Peter, “I will die with 
Thee” (John xiii. 37), and after his fall, “Thou 
knowest I love Thee” (John xxi. 16). (1) The first 
excuse: “Who am I?” (Exod. iii. 11, 12) shows personal 
modesty. He was great once, now unknown in 
Egypt. Answered by God’s promise to be with him, 








and a sign which should take place after the event— 
viz., worship on Sinai. A sign of God’s commission 
now. So Gideon excused himself (Judg. vi. 15), and 
was similarly encouraged. (2) The second) excuse : 
asks God’s name. He must have had some faint 
tradition as to God’s name, and often have communed 
with Him. Now full light comes, and God reveals 
Himself; he is answered—the I AM, i.c., everlasting, 
self-existent, almighty God, was there beside him. 
Also the “‘ God of their fathers.” How this would 
encourage the Jews,..who were so fond of hearing the 
tale of their fathers, Now comes the message, to 
gather the elders (ver. 16), tell his wonderful. tale 
(ver. 18), ask leave to go out and sacrifice ;and.the 
plagues are foretold. (3) The third excuse: ‘ They 
will not believe” (Exod. iv. 1)—a very natural and 
proper objection ; he would be unknown to almost 
all, and the story would be too wonderful to be true 
without some outward sign. So he is answered by 
three signs (ver. 2—9): rod turned to serpent, hand 
becomes leprous, and water changed to blood. So 
Gideon had signs (Judg. vi. 37). God gave signs to 
increase faith, but not to encourage curiosity (Matt. 
xvi. 4). (4) The fourth excuse: want of eloquence 
(iv. 10—12), showing a growing feeling of distrust 
in himself as a fit person for such a responsible task. 
Answered by a reminder as to Who made man’s mouth, 
and another promise of help ; as Christ promised His 
disciples (Matt. x. 19). (5) The fifth excuse (iv. 13): 
to send some one else. This decidedly wrong; to 
depreciate self showed humility, but to decline the 
work was to resist God. Answered by the honour of 
being the spokesman being taken away from him 
and given to Aaron (ver. 15). 

IV. Lessons TO BE LEARNED. (1) To listen to 
God’s call, like Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 10). God calls us 
by His Word (John v. 39), His providences, His 
ministers (Jer. vii. 13), His Son (Heb. i. 2. (2) To 
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obey implicity, like Abraham (Gen. xxii. 16). (3) To 
distrust ourselves, if we would be great (Matt. xviii. 4), 
like John, not wishing to baptise Christ (Matt. iii. 14), 
called the greatest prophet (Matt. xi. 11), 


Questions to be answered. 
1, Give instances of God’s revealing Himself in 
fire. 
2. What does the call of Moses teach us about 
God? 


3. What were Moses’ five excuses, and how did 
God answer them ? 

4. Where is the burning bush mentioned in the 
New Testament ? 

5. What practical lessons may+we learn for 
ourselves P 

Note A.—Hores. The northern end ofa ridge of broken 
rocks, called Sinai, three miles long and about half a mile 





i wide. Water is abundant, and in the valleys great fruit- 


' fulness, and sometimes luxuriant vegetation. 








LUX IN TENEBRIS. 


if. 
HEN the gloom of night is deepest, 
When the vigil that thou keepest 
Fills thy soul with doubt and fearing, 
Then rejoice—the morn is nearing, 
Through the gloom the light’s appearing— 
Lux in tenebris. 


II. 
If the night be dark with sorrow, 
Joy still cometh with the morrow ; 
From the heavens the clouds are clearing, 


All the shadows disappearing 
In the sunlight warm and cheering— 
Lux in tenebris. 


III, 
What, though life hath many a sadness, 
There are wells of peace and gladness, 
Waters that will flow with healing 
When they’re troubled most, revealing 
Angel-presence to our feeling— 





Lux in tenebris. 
JoHN Francis WALLER. 








ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, ST. ALBANS, 


AND LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 


FIRST PAPER. 
MT. ALBANS is more than a mere 
Hertfordshire borough. The church 
history of Britain cannot be fully 
written without naming ancient 
Verulam. The annalists of monastic 
grandeur dilate on the former glories of the 
Benedictine abbey, the stables of which would 
hold three hundred horses. The lovers of science 
and students of philosophy cannot forget that the 
town gave the title of baron and viscount to the 
greatest Englishman of the sixteenth century; 
nor will they pass without deepest reverence the 
ancient church of St. Michael, which keeps in 








Ulsin’s foundation was not very reverently 
treated by his own successors: the revenues of 
the church being appropriated, about 1236, to 
increase the income of the abbey “sexton.” Poor 
St. Michael’s had, perhaps, less ground of com- 
plaint than the parish church of Norton, the great 
tithes of which were considerately appropriated 
“to improve the malt liquor” of the monks. 

Let us now proceed to the church of St. Michael, 
which stands just within the bounds of Roman 
Verulam. There is nothing to excite admiration; 
a certain old-world look about the ancient walls 
enables us to picture the structure as it appeared 


'to the men of the tenth century. Those heavy 


trust the body of “the father of English philo- | semicircular arches, massive piers, and portions 


sophy.” 


This building was erected about the | 


of Roman brickwork remind us that we are in a 


year 948 a.D,, by Ulsin, the sixth abbot of the | building which connects fifteen centuries—the 
neighbouring abbey. The object of the founder | nineteenth with the fourth. Those bricks, fixed 
was to place a church at each of the three main! in the chancel wall, were doubtless moulded by 
entrances to the town: this he accomplished, St. | Roman hands, and brought from the ruins of the 
Michael’s being at the west gate, St. Peter’s at the | ancient city. One monument must fix the atten- 
north, and St. Stephen’s at the south. tion of all visitors, the marble statue of Lord 


Little did the literary monks of this once | 
famous abbey suppose that a time might come 
when a grave in a small church of St. Albans 
would suggest thoughts of richer and deeper 
import than all the tombs of the Benedictine 
worthies. | 








Bacon in his chancellor’s robes, seated, and look- 
ing as if the sculptured figure were “ with medita- 
tion wrought.” The father of English philosophy 
seleeted this simple church for his burial-place on 
four grounds: his father and himself had held 
the advowson of the vicarage; the other reasons 
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are stated in his will—‘ There was my mother | where his father had been called to the Bar. The 
buried, it is the parish church of my mansion | next year he received an appointment in the 
house at Gorhambury, and it is the only Christian , embassy to France, headed by Sir Amias Paulet, 
church within the walls of Old Verulam.” The ; and was thus enabled to collect much ‘information 
greatest man in England, if we measure greatness | on the state of France, Italy, and Germany. The 
by power of mind, was buried here with little | death of his father in 1579 compelled a return 
ceremony, in April, 1626, a few friends and some | to England, where he found himself much poorer 
admirers of his peculiar genius forming the | than he had anticipated, Sir Nicholas having failed 
funeral procession. Wordsworth thus speaks of to complete the purchase of an estate intended for 
the monument in St. Michael’s Church: “I went to | his youngest and most able son. 
this small country church, and just opposite the | Bacon was called to the Bar in 1582, his degree 
door at which you enter the figure of the great | being then known as that of “ utter barrister.” 
Lord Bacon, in pure white, was the first thing that | He soon obtained a seat in Parliament, being 
presented itself. I went there to see his tomb, but | elected for Weymouth in his twenty-third year, 
I did not expect to see himself, and it impressed | and from this period till near the end of his life 
me deeply. There he was, a man whose fame | held the first rank as an orator and politician. 
extends over the whole civilised world, sitting | He sat in twelve parliaments, for Liverpool in his 
calmly, age after age, in white robes of pure | twenty-eighth year, four years later for Middlesex, 
alabaster, in this small country church, seldom | and in 1614 was elected, at the same time, by 
visited except by some stray traveller.” For this | three constituencies, St. Albans, Ipswich, and the 
monument Bacon was not indebted either to | University of Cambridge. It is clear, therefore, 
relatives, to scientific men, or to his country, but | that the philosopher held his ground with the 
to the fidelity of a friend, one of his gentlemen | country as a politician. 
servitors, Sir Thomas Meautys. | Can a lawyer be characterised as “neglected ” 
The usual stories are told about the opening | who became a Bencher of his Inn at the age of 
of the grave and the taking away parts of the | twenty-five, a lecturer on law about the same 
body, as relics for anatomical museums. Fuller | time, a “counsel extraordinary” three years later ; 
even makes a distinct charge against one gentle- | subsequently a judge of the Marshalsea Court, 
man of stealing the great philosopher’s skull. | a registrar of the Star Chamber, Attorney- 
Such stories, as in the case of Pope and others, | General, and lastly Lord Chancellor of England ? 
are easily published but seldom proved. It seems absurd to call such a man neglected; 
We must now proceed to give a few notices | yet Bacon did, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
of this far-famed English philosopher. Francis | consider himself harshly treated, and frequently 
Bacon was born at York House, in the Strand, | expressed his intention to retire from the Bar 
London, on January 22nd, 1561. His father, Sir | and devote himself to philosophy at Cambridge. 
Nicholas, then held the great seal of England, and | Far inferior men were, no doubt, often promoted 
his mother was Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony | over him; his powerful relatives, the Cecils, 
Cooke, a former tutor of Edward VI. As this | gave him little support, and the great lawyer 
lady was the sister of Mildred Cooke, the second | of the day, Sir Edward Coke, was his bitter 
wife of Sir William Cecil, young Francis was thus ; foe. The two men had even been rivals in 
closely related to the most powerful political family love, or at least in the attempt to win a rich 
in England. His mother was both a classical | bride, the widow of Sir William Hatton. Coke 
scholar and an ardent Puritan. Her skill in | carried off the lady, but the prize was seriously 
languages was proved by an able translation of | diminished in value by the bad temper of the 
Bishop Jewel’s famous “ Apology” from Latin ' dame. Notwithstanding the slow professional 
into English. Her theological bias clearly showed | advance of Bacon, he steadily pursued his three- 
itself by her attendances at the Temple Church to | fold course of law, politics, and philosophy; 
hear the “afternoon lectures” of Walter Travers, | especially the great scheme of revolutionising 
the public opponent of the celebrated Hooker: } scientific studies. 
who was then “master” and preacher in the Not one of his philosophical works was published 
morning. during the reign of Elizabeth, unless the famous 
Bacon entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in | “ Essays” should be classed under that head ; and 
April, 1573, where he remained for nearly two | the complete edition of these did not appear till 
years, reading earnestly, and over a wide field; | the year before his death. The first edition con- 
forming even then those opinions on philosophy | tained ten essays only, but in the last the number 
and science by which he afterwards gave so extra- | was increased to fifty-eight. They include a wide 
erdinary an impulse to the minds of men. On | range of topics—marriage, love, gardening, build- 
leaving the university at Christmas, 1575, Bacon | ing, superstition, and atheism; all abounding in 
was entered as a student of the law at Gray’s Inn, | rich suggestions and impressive sayings. 
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SILVER. 


BY THE HON. MRS, GREENE, AUTHOR OF “THE BROKEN PROMISE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER II. 
i HE garden path leading from the cottage 
ai, door to the quiet road beyond was quite 
| slippery from an early hoarfrost, and 
Abel had to walk cautiously down the 
sloping walk so as not to fall. 

Once out upon the high road, with the pretty 
church filling up the end of the village street, and 
amongst all the familiar objects recognisable on 
either side of the way, Abel’s nervousness quite sub- 
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sided, and the bright freshness of the early morning | 


air gave fresh strength to the desire which had arisen 
so strongly in his heart the night before—to look 
for God’s silver till he should find it. 

But where was he to begin his search for this 
wonderful “silver ?”? Abel knew not in what direc- 
tion to bend his steps, and his eyes travelled high 
and low, far and wide. 


morning sunshine to realise his ideas of this precious 
metal, but Abel could not carry the steeple home on 
his shoulders, and even if he could it would not be 
his own; and though Abel’s heart was an eager one, 
it was as honest a little heart as ever beat, and 
casting his eyes upon the ground he began to search 
anxiously amongst the hedge-rows, and by the edges 
of the bright little streamlet, which kept hurrying 
past him on its way to the village fountain. 

At first Abel snatched at the beautiful leaves 
bound with the white hoarfrost, which shone brighter 
than silver itself; but no! scarcely had he held them 
in his grasp for a moment when all the brightness 


and beauty faded away, and nothing but the leaves, | 


damped and bruised, remained in his hands. 


Once or twice also the shining track of an early | 


snail, or the bright beads hanging on the gossamer 


threads, made him turn aside with a start of hope; | 
but again and again he was doomed to disappoint- | 


ment, and exactly as the sun rose higher and higher 
in the sky, so little Abel’s bright aspirations sank 
lower and lower in his bosom. 


Slowly he passed down the silent village street. | 


Very few shutters were open at this early hour. There 
was no sound of life, save where hard by at the 


fountain-side a few disconsolate ducks were perform- | 
But as Abel went a | 


ing their morning’s ablutions. 
little further down the street and passed by the 


house of his friend Joe Stephens, he noticed that the | 


window of his bedroom was thrown wide open, and 


that Joe’s canary had already been lifted down from | 


its peg and placed on the sill outside, where the 
little bird, with its throat full of sweet sounds and its 
head raised towards the sky, was pouring forth its 
morning song. 

. “Where can Joe be at this early hour ?” thought 


The church steeple, sheeted | 
with bright zinc, glistened silvery enough in the | 


some minutes outside, no welcoming face appeared 
at the window. “Can he be also out searehing for 
God’s silver? if so, perhaps I shall meet him;” and 
peering down the long straight road which passed by 
the church, Abel almost fancied that he caught a 
glimpse of Joe’s blue smock frock and buff corduroys, 

This was a fresh encouragement te go on, for Joe 
was a bright, intelligent boy, who read a great deal, 
and was fond of learning; and even supposing he had 
never heard of the proverb, he might still be able to 
| make a guess as to what the “silver” would be like, 
| or where they ought to search for it. And Abel only 
delayed to consult the face of the old village clock 
before setting off in pursuit of his friend. 

It wanted still twenty minutes to five. Abel 
counted the figures twice to make sure of the hour; 
but short a time as it took him to ascertain this 
fact, when he looked down the road again it was 
| quite empty, and as if by some magic the figure he 
| had supposed to be that of his friend Joe had 

disappeared. 

For a moment Abel felt daunted; he paused and 
| leaned against the churchyard wall, while all 
| Johnnie’s dismal croakings came back upon his 
ear. Supposing he were to pursue his way down 
the long, lonely road, and the figure he had seena 
moment before were to spring out of some ambush 
and seize upon him. Abel looked down the road 
again, and hesitated whether to turn back or proceed ; 
his grandmother could not blame him, nor indeed 
feel any disappointment at his return, for she had 
not counselled him in the matter. Rut then how 
delightful it would be to see her kind old face light 
up with joy and pride were he to come home suc- 
cessful and triumphant, bearing “God’s precious 
silver” in his hands; and keeping these thoughts 
steadily uppermost in his mind, Abel no longer hesi- 
tated, but proceeded cheerfully on his way. 

Perhaps after all Joe had only turned aside into 
| some of the fields that bordered the lane. He might 
have gone out to milk, or to drive the cows from one 
pasture to another; and Abel peered through the 
| hedge-rows on either side of the road until the little 
| gurgling rill which had followed him all the way 
| from the village deepened into a stream, and he could 
| 
| 


| Abel, as having whistled a well-known “ call” for 
| 


| no longer step across it. 
Again Abel paused and gazed anxiously around 
him. In his eager pursuit of his friend Joe, he had 
almost forgotten the real object of his walk—namely, 
| to search for “ God’s silver ;” and perhaps, for all 
he knew, it might be lurking somewhere in his very 

| path, if he only could but tell where to look for it. 
What did the proverb say? it ought to help him 
| somehow; and Abel repeated the words to himself-—- 
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** Those who rise up at break of day, 
And prayerfully pursue their way” 
—ay, that was just it; ever since he had set out he 
had been fighting his fears and pursuing his search 
all in his own strength, and had forgotten to ask for 
help, which all can have if they but ask rightly; and 
as Abel gazed at the reflection of the blue sky in the 
patch of water at his side, his lips parted, and a very 
short, but earnest little prayer went up for future 
guidance. 

He had come to the very deepest part of the stream 
now, where the water scarcely seemed to flow, and the 
mark of footsteps showed that it was used occa- 
sionally as a well. Here Abel also came to a sudden 
standstill, and stooping down towards the water’s 
edge with a cry of delight, he began hastily to snatch 
something from its surface. Was it the silver which 
he had found at length, and whose bright reflection 
shone upon his face? To all appearance, no; for the 
treasure which he held so exultingly clasped in his 
hand was nothing after all but a bunch of fresh, 
green watercress, whose leaves still glistened brightly 
with the morning dew. 

“ Abel, old boy, what are you doing down there?” 
cried a cheery voice, which seemed to the startled 
child to come almost out of the sky; and Abel 
looked up suddenly, but his face soon broke into the 
happiest of smiles as he recognised the beaming 
countenance of his dear friend Joe, grinning at him 
over the blackthorn hedge. ‘‘ What are you doing, old 
boy,” cried Joe again, “ hunting for birds’ nests, eh?” 

“No,” replied Abel, with an indignant toss of the 
head; “‘you know well I aint. I’m just a gathering 
a handful of watercress for granny; she’s fonder of 
it than of the best white bread out o’ the shop.” 

“ Well, if you aint a good little chap to get out of | 
your bed at this hour of the morning to look for | 
watercress,” said Joe, half to himself and half to | 
Abel, who still kept adding to his bunch. 

“TI didn’t get up to search for watercress,” 
answered Abel quickly, as the thought of the proverb 
rushed suddenly back to his mind; “I came out to | 
look for silver.” 

“For what?” asked Joe, craning his neck further 
over the hedge. 

“TI came to look for silver. Granny told Johnnie 
last night that if he got up early i’ the morn, he 
would find silver o’ the ground.” 

“Why, did she lose any?” asked Joe, eagerly. 
“Tf she dropped it here she has not much chance of 
finding itagain. But I’ll get over the hedge and help | 
you to look for it.” | 

“ No—no,” interzupted Abel quickly; “she did not | 
lose it. It is ‘God’s silver’ I am looking for, not | 
hers,” 








“God’s silver !” cried Joe, with a scarcely repressed | 
Smile and a queer look into Abel’s face, as if he | 





“T’m sure I don’t know, Joe,” replied poor Abel, 
blushing up to the roots of his yellow hair; “it was 
something granny read out of the Bible to Johnnie 
last night. I was just a lookin’ for you to ask you 
what it meant, and now you're a-laughing at me 
too,” and the tremble in Abel’s voice betrayed the 
strong effort to keep back his tears. 

“Tm not laughin’ at you, not I,” replied Joe, 
good-naturedly; “it was only the funny way you 
said it made me smile a bit. But I say, old boy, 
run a yard or so further down the road to where 
you'll find a piece o’ plank thrown across the stream, 
and then climb over the gate into this here field, and 
I'll soon show you how to pick silver off the ground, 
if I aint mistaken.” 

«You will—will you! It’s no humbug ?” asked 
Abel, scrutinising for an instant the honest rubicund 
face of his dear friend Joe; but he saw ata glance 
that it was all right, and hurrying down the road to 
the spot indicated, he soon, with the help of his 
friend’s arm, cleared the five-barred gate, and was 
inside of the wide-spreading sheepfold. 

““Now see,” cried Joe heartily, as he pointed to 
a dish filled up with freshly-gathered mushrooms; 
“see how I am picking silver off the ground. I 
expect to add not a little money to my store by this 
morning’s work, and if you choose to set to work too, 
there’ll be plenty for us both.” 

“Who'll buy them from us?” asked Abel with 
kindling eyes, as he saw a splendid crop of mush- 
rooms peeping out of the grass just at his very 
feet. 

“Why, Farmer Johnston to be sure, who lives 
down by the mill, where I saw you and your mother 
gleaning all yesterday. He’ll buy as many as ever 
we can fetch before breakfast, while they are fresh 
and small; but don’t gather the great brown ones, 
for he don’t care a straw for them.” 

So Abel, laying his bunch of watercresses in a 
cool spot under the hedge, and gathering two large 
dock leaves to serve as a dish, set to work to hunt 
for the mushrooms which were scattered here and 
there over the surface of the field. Sometimes he 
found ever so many growing quite close together, 
and again he would walk for yards and yards and 
not come across a single one; but Abel had a quick 
eye and an earnest purpose at heart, and not many 
escaped his view. 

And as he gathered and put them away in his dock 
leaves, the meaning of his grandmother’s proverb 
seemed to grow clearer and clearer to his mind, and 
he determined when once out upon the road to open 
up the subject of it again to his friend Joe, and to 
take his opinion on it. 

So when they were walking down the pretty lane, 
starred with wild flowers, which led to Farmer John- 
ston’s house, Abel began once more to speak of 


thought the child were raving; “what on earth do | “ God’s silver ;” and told Joe all his grandmother 
| had said about it to Johnnie the night before. 


you mean by ‘ God’s silver,’ Abel ?” 
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“Of course, I see it all now,” cried Joe with a 
shrewd-sounding whistle, and a friendly dig of his 
elbow in Abel’s side, which sent a few of the mush- 
rooms rolling on the ground. “ ‘The early bird finds 
the first worm ;’ aint that much about the same tune, 
eh? and a truer pair of proverbs never were. Why, 
if you could only get a peep into my early bird 
money-box, you would see what a fellow could make 
by just turning out of his bed an hour or two before 
others are astir, and keeping his eyes open and his 
hands ready for work. Though it’s true enough what 
your granny says, and indeed I think hers is the 
better motto of the two, for you see it gives the 
credit where credit is due; for it is God who puts 
the stuff in the lanes and fields, which though it 
aint silver exactly at the moment, it turns to silver 
by-and-by. Why, in the spring I’d gather as many 
as a dozen bunches of sweet violets before breakfast, 
and get sometimes twopence a bunch in the town, 
and once or twice they went even as high as sixpence 
for the violets.” 

Thus talking together, with eager voices and bright 
faces, the two boys reached Farmer Johnston’s gate, 
and when they rang the doer-bell the farmer himself 
came to open it. 

“Good morning, Joe,” he cried in a hearty tone ; 
“always up with the sun, eh? all the more welcome 
at my door for coming early. And who is the small 
chap you have brought with you ?” 

Joe and the good Farmer Johnston were the best 
of friends, and the big boy took a pride in intro- 
ducing his little chum Abel. The result of the 
introduction being the purchase, not only of all 
Abel’s mushrooms, but also of the large bunch of 
watercress, which the little boy had faithfully re- 
tained for his grandmother; nor, indeed, would Abel 
have parted with them now, but that Joe promised 
to wait patiently for him in the lane on their return 
home while he gathered another bunch. 

The farmer knew Abel’s grandmother, old Mrs, 
Peters, well, and he had always admired her for her 
active, industrious habits, and her love of honesty 
and truth. He brought the ‘two boys into his 
kitchen, and gave each of them a smoking cup of 
tea and a slice of good brown bread, hot from the 
oven ; and while they partook of this welcome repast, 
he drew from simple Abel the story of his grand- 
mother’s proverb, and cf the silver he had gone out 
to search for. 


Mr. Johnston seemed greatly pleased, both with 
the quaint saying and with little Abel for trying to 
carry it out, and when the boys rose to take their 
leave he called after them, “ Now, boys, mind you 
come here every morning at the same hour, and the 
more you have to sell the happier I shall be to buy; 
and when the mushrooms and watercresses are all 














gone, why, you'll be sure to find ‘God’s silver’ 
elsewhere.” 

With these cheery words in their ears, and the 
good hot cake in their mouths, the two boys stepped 
out into the lane again, now flooded with the yellow 
morning sunshine. All the birds were singing, and 
everything looked so bright and cheerful; and | 
brighter and more cheerful than any other object in 
the lane shone little Abel’s face, as he gazed at the 
shining silver in his palm, and looked forward with 
unalloyed pleasure to the moment he should see his 
grandmother, and place it in her hand. 

Could Abel at this moment have seen the face ot 
his elder brother, still sleeping heavily and stupidly 
in the dark garret room of the little cottage beyond 
the church, what a shadow would have come over hig 
face, and how his joy would have been clouded ; but 
happily for him he forgot all about Johnnie’s good 
intentions of the night before and their grievous 
failure in the morning, and never thought of the 
share his brother must have in the home meeting, or 
of the shame and remorse the sight of “ God’s silver” 
must bring in its train. 

(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


112. On what rule of the Levitical Law does St. 
Paul base the duty of providing for the maintenance 
of the clergy? 

113. Enumerate the references found in the Acts 
of the Apostles to the decencies of Christian burial. 

114, Mention some events that St. Luke notes as 
taking place at the ninth hour. 

115. Assign any reasons for supposing that our 
Lord’s Transfiguration took place in the night. 

116. Give four passages from the New Testament 
on which the duty of studying the Holy Scriptures is 
based. 

117, There is one false prophet mentioned by 
name in the New Testament. 

118. Mention the two occasions on which God 
gave quails to the Israelites. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 336. 


104. Jehoshaphat, when told that a great multitude 
was coming against him, proclaimed a fast (2 Chron. 
xx. 2,3). 

105. Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xviii. 31). 

106. Tne doors of the Lord’s house were opened 
and repaired (2 Chron. xxix. 3). 

107. Peter. When Christ began to show to His 
disciples the things that were soon to fall upon Him 
(Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31, 32). 
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News of a prodigal son’s return, 
Hath brightened the eye of Widow Grey, 
VOL, VIII, 


SEA. 


And made her poor wan cheek to burn ; 
Answered the tears and prayers of years 
At last. Oh! how her heart doth yearn 
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To feel his darling arms again A coward flight but merits death, 
About her neck, as long ago | A struggle may redeem a life. 
They clung in love; ere yet the stain Oho! ahoy! up, man and boy, 
That sull’d his name and brought such wee For death’s abroad and danger’s rife. 
‘To both was born, or he had torn 
Himself from her as from a foe. | 


The good ship battles with the foe, 
Her strength seems an exhaustless store, 
But Christ, in mercy to the lad, | Till smitten by one mighty blow, 
Had cleansed and once more made him whole, | Her masts both gone, her dele natiearte g 
And words of deep contrition had— | Like Samson shorn, away she’s borne, 
Dear envoys unto her lorn soul— All helpless t’wards a cruel shore ;— 
Brought solace sweet and comfort meet 
While oceans ’tween the twain did roll. 


A cruel coast of heartless crags 
Ready to tear her sides apart, 
And fret her with their points and jags 
Until her inmost plank shall start ; 
Or, like a cold assassin, hold 
And stab her to the very heart. — 


And now the bark that bore him hence ‘ 
Will make her port the coming tide, 
Oh! what a glorious recompense 
Once more to see her hope and pride; 
The cares, the fears, the pains of years, * Mother, I’d humbly hoped to kneel 
What—what are they such bliss beside ? And have thy blessing once again, 
And to thy very sight reveal 


‘ 34 bf nr . My sorrow for the grief and pain 
Blusters and bellows the wintry wind, I brought thy mind, sad years behind, 
The savage waves sweep wildly by, But God doth otherwise ordain.” 


Each dash of spray smites the helmsman blind Bo thought the led, as mid the tase 
As for’ard he bends an eager eye Of ie bs th iC 
. ; elements there came a shoc 
And strives to pierce the tempest fierce, } Which flung him forth upon the wave, 
ee aoe se ee And pinned the vessel on a rock. 
The moon, that shone so full and fair There was she left, crushed in a cleft 
But yester-e’en, now hides her face ; Which held her firmly as a stock, 
The diamond stars seem otherwhere 
Than in their Heaven-appointed place; 
And th’ home-bound bark hath turned 7’ the dark 
Like a deer that meets the hounds in chase. 


And with that thought his senses fled, 
But they returned for him to find 
Bending above the lowly bed 
On which his bruiséd limbs reclined, 
Eyes brimming o’er with grateful joy, 
The mother clasped once more her boy. 
Joun G. Watts. | 


Than flee before with bated breath 
Better to greet them thus in strife ; 
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CHAPTER X. | gone away from Dunkeith she had worked and 
fami ye IRECTLY in front of the factor’s house | striven unceasingly in Evan Lawson’s service, and 

| branched a footpath, which led up toa! so well had she come to understand his meanings | 

j Wy B| desolate, great wood, some distance up | that a mere word, hint,-or look from him was . 

r x 
~ where else but to the wood, therefore pressed a wish as to the line of conduct which she 
any one travelling along this way was clearly going | should pursue—he would tell her his grievances, 
for a walk, nothing else. ;and leave ker to infer what he wished done in 
chief living room of the family, looked directly up | She had done all this for him, aided and helped 
this footpath, and on the afternoon of Pearl Grant’s him in many a way, as she well knew, and she asked 
birthday, Pamela M‘Laine was sitting in this room | herself what good had it brought her: her own 
but passers-by were so few and far between that each | and unsatisfactory, and each interview that she had 
one was regarded with some interest. | with him made her but the more discontented with 
Now Miss M‘Laine was not altogether in a con- | the aspect of affairs, 


es | 
re one of the hills. This footpath led no- | sufficient to guide her; indeed, he very rarely ex- 
Now the window of the factor’s dining-room, the | the matter. 
at work, where she could see every chance passer-by; | position with regard to Evan Lawson was uncertain 
tented frame of mind. Since Alec M‘Leod had last! This afternoon she sat listlessly in her arm-chair, t 
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looking out into the summer sunshine, which had | “Ah, Pamela—my friend! what happy chance 
not charm enough for her to induce her to go out of | brings you this way?” he cried, rising to his feet. 
doors. A farmer passed by, then a tiny, barefooted To this she answered, “I saw you come up the 
child ; then a dress caught her eye, a pretty summer | wood-path, so I came after you,” for there was a 
costume, which really roused her to something like | certain honest out-spokenness about her at times 
interest, and then the pretty dress, and Vivien M‘Leod | which always astonished him. 

who belonged to it, passed on and the way was clear “Sit down,” he said, “you look fatigued with 
and silent. | your walk uphill ;” and she sat down, knowing that 

Five minutes more and another passer-by was | she was by no means looking her best, and irate with 
seen, and up went the red chignon and black eyes, | him for remarking it. And then’there was a long 
and Pamela started and sat upright in her chair, and pause, which ended in Miss M‘Laine’s remark, 
looked eagerly out at Evan Lawson. | “ Well, have you nothing to say to me?” 

He stood hesitating for a moment, and then he! “I? no. I should rather ask you if you have 
turned up the footpath. Pamela M‘Laine cared much | nothing to say to me. I think that you said you 
for this man, and the sight of him brought a flush | saw me come up here, and then followed me.” 
to her cheek and set her heart beating ; her work | “TI did say so—was I wrong in thinking that you 


fell unheeded to the ground and she walked over it | wished to see me? If so, what made you pass our 


. on her way to the window, and after hesitating for | house and come up this path? I believe you have a 


a short time she rushed out of the room. A few/| purpose in most things you do.” 
moments afterwards she went out of the house,} This was not exactly what he wished her to under- 
crossed the road, and took the footpath which led | stand, so he said, “Pamela, you are generally right, 
only up to the great woods. {and I was not misled some time ago when I said 
At some distance from one another these two that there was a clearsightedness and forethought 
passed on, and the way was beautiful, with heather- | about you beyond other women, and I desired that 
banks, waterfalls, and singing birds, and wide views | you should be my friend. To-day you were, as usual, 
of blue mountains; and although they both of them | right in your surmise, for, indeed, certain things 
possessed brains and capacities for understanding | have oppressed me, and sorely, and I felt that in 
what they gave their minds to, above the ordinary | your strength I should regain courage, and I went 
run of people, neither of them had rejoiced in the | past your house hoping you would see me and come 
summer beauty and freshness and let its influence | out tome; but as I went on my way I altered my 








steal over them,—neither of them had given one look 
or thought to it. 

Evan Lawson had had a motive for coming up this 
pathway, as he had a motive in everything that 
he did, and as he went he once or twice looked 
back at the advancing figure, in a green dress and 


White sun-shade lined with pink, which looked like 
&@ mushroom, and continued his way at an even | 


pace, determined to reach the shades of the wood 
before he paused. Now this steady pace in the 
sunshine, and always uphill, was certainly trying; 
but if Evan Lawson felt the heat, he only showed it 
by an increased pallor over his sallow face. But it 
was a cruel trial to the stout, red-haired little lady, 
in the tightly-fitting green cotton dress, No wonder 
she did not pause to admire the scenery, she was 
fully occupied in keenly fecling the heat. 

Inside the great shadowy woods all was cool, dark, 
and still, and a few yards along the path Pamela 
M‘Laine overtook Evan Lawson. He had observed 
that she was close on him before she saw him, and 
the pink-lined sunshade was still held aloft, and 
he decided that, with its assistance to her much- 
heightened complexion, she looked as if in an 
advanced stage of scarlet fever; then down went 
his sallow face over a book which he held. 

“Evan, are you too tired to get up and say good 
morning to me?” she said, as she at last arrived at 
the tree under which he had placed himself. 


mind, I asked myself what right I had thus far to 
tax your kindness, for you have already done enough 
| for me.” 

“IT would rather hear it,” she said, her equanimity 
once more restored. “I dislike half-confidences ; 
and, Evan, do not be angry with me, but I always 
| feel a certain dissatisfaction after my interviews 
| with you. I am always oppressed by the feeling 
that I have given you entire confidence, while you 
have but told me a portion only of what lies in your 
mind.” 

“If you feel it impossible to trust me fully, there 
had better be an end to the friendship we promised 
each other,”’ he said coolly. 

“ And what is our friendship ?” she said, for she 
was desperate on the subject of her grievance, and 
she was determined to “ have it out” with him, as 
she said, “ What is our friendship, Evan? What is 
the meaning of a hollow contract, signed by only one 
instead of two? Is it not worthless? Remember all 
that you said when you wanted something of me and 
my friendship ; consider all that I have done for you. 
Have I not written repeatedly to Edith Hamilton 
of how much Alec M‘Leod admires her? Have I 
not even suggested to Mrs. Hamilton the possibility 
of amatch between these two? Have I not repeated 
this everywhere, till I wearied of my own words, 
because you said it was the constant dripping of the 





water which wore the stonés away? I have carried 
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my fictions to the bedside of that poor sick man, Mr. 
Grant, until any one can see that sickness is not the 
only weight that is heavy on him. I have done all 
this and more for you, Evan, and you are cold and 
unkind, and at a moment's notice you would throw 
me off, and never ask to see me or hear of me again. 
How can I believe in this friendliness? how can I 
have any heart to go on?” 

“ Pamela,” said he, in a low voice, and taking her 
hand, “you must trust me all in all, or not at all. 
Have [ not told you that in some things my tongue 
is tied, and I am not a free agent, and that it is you 
who are helping me on to that blessed day when I 
shall be a free man, able to speak as a man should 
speak, and to say those things which even now I long 
to say? Do you not understand that I am obliged 
to put a restraint on myself?’ 

“Evan, do trust me!” she said, turning to him 
and giving him her hands. “You can trust me in 
all else; why not in this? Tell me why your tongue 
is tied, and I will work on patiently for ever.” 

He turned away and said coldly, “Have you no 
patience—no faith? What does this mean, Pamela?” 

Then a change came over her again, and a hard 
look spread itself over her face, and she said, harshly, 
**My longsightedness does not carry me through this. 
‘I believe, then, I fully understand that you are 
utterly selfish and false. Evan Lawson, I have come 
to my senses. Good-bye;” and she rose to her feet, 
the flushed colour of her face all dying out as she 
did so. 

“Stay,” said he, laying his hand on her arm; “do 
not be hasty; get over this and be strong, or you 
will repent afterwards.” 

She listened eagerly, but there was no one touch of 
love over any of his words, and she turned away from 
him and walked a yard or two along the path home- 
wards. Each second was a pain, each step a labour 
to her, and she would have given worlds to be able to 
recall those last words of hers, to find herself again 
at his side—his so-called friend and counsellor, in 
spite of all doubts and fears. 

She came to the turn in the wood, one more step 
would carry her out of sight of him, and try as she 
would, she could not turn that corner without look- 
ing back—just one look, a forlorn, dying hope of 
discovering some pain or regret lingering with him. 

Evan Lawson was stretched on the ground under 
the tree, his head, face downwards, on his arms, and 
she stood still and watched him, and the sight was 
more than she could bear, whether his trouble was 
real or assumed, she could not leave him thus, and 
she flew back to him. 

“ Bvan—Evan!” she cried, kneeling down by 
him; “ Evan, look up at me—forgive me. 1 do not 
know what I said, but it was all for love of you; let 
me be your friend again, for I trust you all in all.” 

Then slowly, without moving his head, his hand 
went out to hers and grasped it, 





“ Evan—Evan !” she said, sitting down by him, 
and holding his hand closely in hers. And then 
gradually they resumed their confidential talk, as in 
the earliest days of their friendship. 

“Pamela,” he said by-and-by, “‘ what shall we do? 
we cannot allow deceit to succeed before our eyes 
—and you and I alone know of all the intrigues 
which are going on. That poor old man is simply a 
dupe in their hands; but badly as Alec M‘Leod is 
behaving, I think Miss Grant is still more to blame, 
for what can be her reason for deceiving her father 
with the belief that she cares for M‘Leod?”’ 

““Why should there be deceit?” said Pamela; 
‘she may love him.” 

“ Can a woman love two men at the same time?” 
he said. 

“ Why not,”’ she said, laughingly, “ provided she 
be strongly impressed with the rights of women? for 
then no man’s affection will be sufficiently weighty 
to fetter her.” 

“You think that Miss Grant can pretend to love 
two men at the same time, and in reality cares for 
neither? I fully believe that Miss Grant does care 
for me!” 

“So you always say,’ remarked Pamela; “but I 
have never seen anything of the kind in her manner 
to you—indeed, I should say it was just the reverse.” 

‘* Tt only shows how little capable women really are 
of understanding one another,” hesaid. “After the 
doubt which you have thrown on my words, I cannot 
of course let you remain without some proof of my 
assertions. What would convince you?” 

“Hearing from her own lips that she loved you; 
nothing less would convince me,” she said, somewhat 
spitefully, knowing that this was unlikely to come 
to pass. 

“Ah, words; what are they? Since the old time 
it has been ‘deeds, not words’—and a woman’s 
word!—a woman’s word is like her love; and what 
cloud more changeful, more ephemeral, more brief in 
its show of glory than a woman’s love? Pamela, 
you think that I am not calculated to call forth 
tender feelings from a young and beautiful woman; 
but what do you think of this?” and he took from 
his pocket a handsome locket, and held it, swinging 
at the end of its chain, towards her. 

“* Whose locket is it?” she said, taking it from his 
hands; but she knew all about it, and doubted no 
more, for women’s eyes are sharp and quick to 
recognise jewellery which they have seen before; 
and more than once she had observed this very 
locket and its pearls hanging from a round, white 
throat, and more than once she had envied Pearl 
Grant the possession of it,—so that before her question 
was answered she knew that: she must have given it 
to him. Doubt had vanished, leaving in its stead an 
enemy strong to battle and difficult to vanquish, for 
the enemy was rich, young, and beautiful. 

“Miss Grant took it from her neck this morning 
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and insisted on my taking it,” he said, leaning back 
agaist the tree with a triumphant glitter in his 
beautiful dark eyes, watching Pamela’s fat little 
fingers and long nails, as they unfastened the locket. 

Only a little, stubbly bit of hair between glass and 
black silk—only a clumsily-arranged little morsel 
after all; but Pamela turned sick at heart at the 
sight of it, and there were something like tears in 
her eyes, which she would not raise as she said, “ It 
is not a very elegant arrangement inside.” 

“No. Miss Grant put the hair in herself; of 
course, it requires a jeweller to do it as it should be 
done ;” and the clear hazel eyes tried to force back 
their triumph as they met the troubled black ones. 

One of her hands closed over the locket and the 
other took Evan Lawson’s hand, as she said, “I see 
it all now ; only tell me what to do,” and the voice 
was very changed and meek. 

“We must get Edith Hamilton here again. Alec 
M‘Leod is to be here for a day, travelling on busi- 
ness. She will be glad enough to meet him.” 

“T will manage it, Evan ;” and then they walked 
down the hill together, and he watched the end of | 





the gold chain swinging from her hand as they went. 
“ Here is your locket,” she said when they reached the 
high road. 

“ Pamela,” he said in a low voice, “need I tell 
you that the locket is worthless in my eyes? You 
are the fit person to hold it in trust for right and 
truth, until the time for showing it shall come.” 
And as he walked away, a great satisfaction came 
over her, and she blessed him in her heart for 
leaving the locket with her. At any rate he did 
not wish to carry it home with him, to have it 
always by him. 

And Miss M‘Laine returned to her favourite chair 
in the dining-room with the locket lying open on 
her knee, disclosing the scrap of fair, false hair. 

And Evan Lawson walked along the road with a 
brisk step, for now that he was alone he could let 
his eyes glitter their triumph as they would, and he 
repeated, “Once get her to break with him—once 
sever those two, and I think I can manage the 


| rest. Whom bave I then to deal with but a senti- 


mental girl and a woman in love?” 
(To be continued.) 








SAFE. 
“He shall cover thee with His feathers.” —Ps. xci. 4. 


I rest and sing: 
Close in the happy covert I abide, 
And safely hide. 


W NDER the shadow of the Father’s wing 
Ag) 


His lower feathers close and screen me round, 
On earthly ground. 

Abundant goodness shall my want betide, 
He will provide. 


Here while I live I am content to lie; 
And when I die 

I only creep up farther to His breast, 
To warmer rest— 





To fold me close within His loving care, 
And nestle there ; 

No more to feel my feet upon the cold 
Of earthly mould. 


Chill winds may blow, and icy waters roll; 
Body and soul 

Enwrapt together in the downy nest, 
At last shall rest. 


From earth to heaven one life eternal grows 
Up to repose, 

While in the shadow of the Father’s wing 
I rest and sing. 








THE LORDSHIP OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A., RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 


“To this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord both of the dead and living.” —Rom. xiv. 9. 


HERE is a sense in which no suffering, 
no change, was needed to enthrone our 
Saviour as universal King. When the 





of God worship Him.” Even when He came to 
those who did not receive Him, He came unto His 
own. But there is another sense in which He did 
not say until after His resurrection, and by virtue 





of it, that all power was committed to Him in 
heaven and earth. 

Indeed, we need only look around us to see that 
in some sense He has not even yet claimed the 
heathen for His inheritance, and all the ends of 
the earth for His possession. Is death, is life, 
always, everywhere, like the natural development 
of the reign of a Prince of Peace? Look at a 
sinner’s death-bed: see him not more full of 
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tossings to and fro than of remorse for the past 


and dread of the future. A king offers his physician | 


half a kingdom for half an hour; a mocker, to 


whom death is an eternal sleep, dies shrieking | 
Or look | 
at sinful lives—the poor who envy the rich, and | 


that he cannot and that he will not die. 


the rich who grind the poor; the strong who 
trample on the weak, and the weak who curse the 


strong—are these the subjects of the Prince of | 


Righteousness? They are His rebels. The 
empire which He exercises over them is with an 
iron rod, not with a shepherd’s crook. It is a 
strange work which makes His garments. red, as 
He treads down the wine-vat. 

But there is a very different sense in which He 
is continually asserting His sovereignty —esta- 
blished by His redemption and His priesthood, 
His death and life—alike over the blessed who die 
in the Lord, and over those who live to Him. 

Religion .does not shrink from the stern test 
which modern science insists upon applying to all 
things—the test of experience. We are told to be 
content with no authority, no command to believe 
this or that, for observation, experience, experi- 
ment must settle everything. We answer, “ By 
all means; for then you cannot brush our beliefs 
aside with a sneer, a jest, a scornful word like 
unscientific.” We also claim to be experimented 
upon. We assert that a vast and varied experience 
of men now living proves Christ to be Lord of the 
dead, of the dying, of the death-chamber, and the 
dark hour. We say that He is to-day breathing 
not only calm, but exultation into numberless 
breasts at the approach of the King of Terrors. 
Hundreds are feeling to-day that when to live has 
been Christ, then to die has been something 
better than even the enjoyment of His favour 
here. What is that “gain?” Not the negative 
gladness of release from anguish; for they have 
not been the querulous and heavy-laden; and this 
would be counterbalanced beside by the wrench 
from full many adelight. It is to enter a brighter 
company; to drink of the river of life nearer to its 
sun-lit fountain; to stand in the vestibule of a 
statelier temple, and in earshot already of sweeter 
anthems than ours, ascending continually like 
incense unto God; it is the vision of Him whom 
we have not seen after the flesh, the touch of His 
hand, the serene profundity of His gaze. That is 
the death of him that “ dieth not.” 

Mourners, who have seen your hope and pride 
go down before you to the dark house and the 


narrow bed—whose lone life is itself tottering by | 
the removal of the pillars which upheld it, and | 


waiting to be prostrated by a blast—do you believe 
that Christ is Lord of the dead? Blessings abound 
where’er He reigns: in His reign the righteous 
flourish. And shall we fear to commit to Him 
the light of our eyes and the joy of our heart, or 
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to say when our own turn comes, “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him?” 

| We have seen an aged, feeble, ignorant, poor 
woman exult to think that she was dying. We 
have heard words of confidence from a lad whose 
every joint was a separate pang, and from a girl 
| whose face was eaten away by cruel and slow 
| disease. The ministers of Christ declare what 
they have seen, and heard, and looked upon, when 
| they tell you that He has conquered death —that if 
| you commit your souls to Him, the waters shall 
not overflow you, the smell of fire shall not pass 
upon you. 

But one should be still more anxious at heart 
to have it believed that Christ is Lord of the 
living. The curse of all the churches, the deadliest 
| of heresies and apostasies, is disbelief in this, our 
| gravest lesson, our deepest and richest blessing. 
Oh, to be rid of that solemn imposture, the faith 
| which offers to trust Christ with eternity, but not 
with to-morrow—the faith, faith ! which pretends 
to expect a jewelled crown and a harp of gold, but 
would stare at the idea of expecting bread if it were 
| starving. Is it not true that thousands praying 
| for daily bread do not even expect attention enough 
| of their Father to bestow a stone? Is it not 
| ridiculous to profess no fear in the presence of 
| death, judgment, and the resurrection of the flesh, 
| and yet start and tremble like a spirited horse by 
| twilight, at every shadow that moves, every branch 
| that waves, along the path of our daily life? His 
| love will protect us when the earth melts and the 
| heavens roll away with crashing noise: of course! 
| but what has His love to do with a slander, an 
| epidemic, a commercial panic P 

Perhaps then we seriously believe that the devil 
controls this world, that God has abdicated in his 
favour, that we shall be only too well off if received 
at last into another world of which Christ is really 
the King? Then were he no Lord for us, whom 
| He has left here, whom He has bidden labour here. 

Not so. You may taste and see that the Lord 
is gracious. The same hand which shall save us 
from evil, does save us from evil now. The only 
difference is that we can clearly understand the 
spiritual peril and the salvation. But here the 
threads of circumstance are tangled, and we cannot 
follow the fingers which unravel them. The fiend 
comes as an angel of light and we wonder when he 
is parted from us: the true angel is entertained 
as a stranger, and we are ‘‘ unaware” of his pro- 
tection and his blessing. But what is our faith 
for? It is to satisfy us in such circumstances, and 
without sight; it is to calm the fears which our 





| ignorance without it would excite. 

| And yet we are often right in doubting this 
providential Lordship. For Christ will not be the 
Lord who blesses unless we make of Him the Lord 
whorules. We should better know Him to be Master 
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for us, if we acknowledged Him as Master within; 

but if we make His rule there to be uncertain and | 
disputed, how cam we exult in its firmness any- | 
where? After all, He has given us to a great extent 

the mastery of our own fate: we can have Him for 

Protector and Friend, or for Conqueror and Judge; 

and when His commandments are but half remem- 

bered and half performed, what wonder that with 

the froward He shows Himself froward, or that 

when we call for rescue and blessing from His | 
insulted hands, the answer is thunder from a 
lowering sky ? 

But try the experiment of simple, confiding, 
obedient faith. Believe that Christ’s laws are the | 
best for this life. Shun what He bids you avoid, 
and practise what He commands—open wide the 
windows of your heart and let the light of His will 
stream into every cranny and every crevice there. 
It will be difficult at first, as it is for limbs that 
have long been bound down to rise and walk, but 
joyful afterward, as when those feeble limbs regain | 
their dormant energies. And when the difficulty 
is greatest, His omnipotent Lordship can be ~] 
voked to give you strength. 

And do not dream that victory is hopeless. 
no wretched quibble about indwelling sin or 
allowance for the weakness of the flesh persuade | 
you that you need not continue Christ’s faithful | 
soldier and servant unto your life’s end. Sin may 
struggle, but it must be beaten down, its shackles | 
must be broken—else are we of all men most 
wretched, and Christ’s death and resurrection are 
failures. The earnest Christian has his joys, the 
world has its pleasures of sin for a season—but | 
what pleasure for him who lets the rust of in- | 


Let | 





decision eat away his days—for him who remains 
listless among the husks, yet sighing for his 
Father’s home? 

Ah! when shall we have a church in which Christ 
is entirely Lord? If that were to-day, to-morrow 
would bring the uprising of sin in its fury, and 
then the crushing conflict, and then that blessed 
hope, the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now if Christ died to become thus Lord of us, 
then sins past are not able to hold us in bondage, 
for in His death our sins are dead. And the dark 


‘records of memory are as weak as a dungeon of 


mist and vapour to confine us, and despair is a lie 
when it strives to hold us back, while He cries, 
**Come unto Me.” He died to have the right to 
say it. He lives in His human nature, flesh of our 
flesh, and bone of our bone, that He may fill our 
wants from His riches in glory, and subdue our 
thoughts by the infusion of His own. Yes, for no 
vulgar ambition, upon however vast a scale, but 


| for the benevolence and love of His Lordship did 


our Saviour labour and bear so much. Not for 
power—that He had, but for power to make His 
power a blessing; not to gain us for His own, which 


| we already were, but to sanctify and cleanse and 


elevate—to make the death-bed less terrible—and 


| life holy as well as death calm—for this were the 


agony and bloody sweat, the cross and passion, 
the precious death and burial, and the glorious 
resurrection and ascension. 

Therefore the blood of him who dieth is upon 


| his own head. Therefore also the praise of him 


who is saved is given to Him that sitteth upon the 
throne and unto the Lamb for ever. 


WEE JANIE. 


A@VEE Janie is but five years old, | 
A light-winged gossamer, | 
avs With glancing beauties manifold, 


And thus I sing of her :-— 


My fairy, flitting blithe and bright 
Among the flowers of June, 

Her eyes reflecting sunny light, 
Her heart with all in tune! 


God grant her days be long and clear, 
Her nights be peaceful rest ; 

And ever may her place be near 
The shelter of His breast. 





It makes me sad to think that years 
Must bring their cold and rain, 

And dim those laughing eyes with tears, 
And fill that heart with pain. 


Her thoughtless happiness will go, 
As others’ joys have gone ; 

Her heart, through sorrow, learn to know 
Each heart lives most alone. 


But, fairy, dance thy best to-day, 
In ignorance of sorrow ; 

Laugh while thy heart is fresh and gay, 
And leave with God the morrow. 

J. Hurn. 
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THE THREE HOMES. 


BY Ff. I. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
4 “vaLE!” “vale!” 
Sv<H breakfasted in the coffee- 
@ room next morning, and 
? noticed that more than 
‘ one of the waiters, and the 
visitors to the hotel, looked 
very hard at him. To this he 
was indifferent, but not so to 
a conversation at the bar which 








meal. 

“Ts not that boy young 
‘ Douglas?” he heard a gentleman 

the landlord. 

“Tt looks uncommonly like him, sir. I 
saw him once at a cricket-match here. But it 
can’t be, for he was drowned in a wreck at sea.” 

“ Didn’t he run away from home?” 

“Yes, and the family have been in sad trouble 
ever since.. And.this boy looks paler and less 
bright than young Master Ralph Douglas did.” 

“He has a younger brother, hasn’t he P” 

“He had,” said the landlord; “but I’m afraid 
the little boy is dead too now. I heard several 
days ago that he was given up by the doctors, 
and I’ve heard a report since that he’s dead. One 
of my labourers heard the bell tolling for a funeral 
as he passed through Earlsborough, and he said 
he’d no doubt it was for young Master Douglas, 
as he’d been so dangerously ill.” 

Ralph heard no more. Every word had been to 


Ralph 
ask of 


stabbing of a knife. He clung to the table for 
support, growing white as the cloth that covered 
it. Then, noticing that other eyes were upon him, 
he mastered himself by a strong effort, rose like 
one in a dream, and telling the astonished land- 
lord to send his bill to Mr. Douglas of the Grange, 
set out on the road which led to his home. 

Stunned with the awful intelligence he had 
received, ke staggered rather than walked on, 
while all things seemed to swim around him. The 
wind still blew in fitful gusts, and the dismal rain 
kept falling and drizzling, plash, plash, on the miry 
road. Except the skeleton branches of the dripping 
trees, nothing could be seen more than a few yards 
distant, and the whole scene was in dark unison 
with Ralph’s utter dejection of mind and soul. 

He passed but one person on the road; it was 
an old workhouse labourer, miserable and drenched, 
listlessly breaking stones on the roadside. The 
old man had hardly the energy to raise his head 














at the sound of Ralph’s approaching footsteps; 


L. HOPE. 


but Ralph stopped beside him and said, “ Do you 
come from Earlsborough Workhouse ? ” 

“Hes, I du,” said the old man. 

“Can you tell me anything about Mr. Douglas’s 
family P” 

“ Kes, I can,” he answered, barely glancing up 
while he ceased for a moment the monotonous 
clink of his hammer. “One of his boys runned 
away——” 

“And the other?” asked Ralph, in awful sus- 
pense. 

“'T’other’s just dead—leastways, so I heerd.” 

He began tapping feebly at the stones, and did 
not seem inclined to say any more; while Ralph, 
hardly suppressing the deep groan which rose to 
his lips, continued his weary walk. He saw no 
other human being, and his walk took him by 
Earlsborough Churchyard. He rested, leaning on 
the stile, and anxiously scanning the graves. One, 
and only one, had been added since his absence. 
It was a small grave, and the turf over it was 
fresh. He never doubted for an instant that 
beneath it his little brother lay. 

An hour or two afterwards Martin Allerby 
| passed along the same road. He had started by 
| the earliest possible train from Caerglas, and a 
| farmer, whose gig was waiting at the station, had 
offered to drive him to the Park. He was in the 
| lightest and gayest spirits, for now he felt sure 





| that Ralph had arrived by this time at home, and 


he hoped that his arrival might even yet restore 


Christie to health. Well wrapped up, he cared 
him like the sound of a death-knell—nay, like the | 


nothing for the wind and rain, and was talking 


| merrily to the sober farmer by his side, or singing 
' snatches of songs to himself. 


As they passed Harlsborough Churchyard he 
said to the farmer, “I suppose poor Brown’s little 
boy has been buried by this time ?” 

“Yes,” said the farmer; “ there’s his grave.” 

Martin looked. There was the grave, but who 
was that beside it? He thought that he could not 
mistake the figure. He thanked the farmer for 
his kindness in driving him so far, and said that he 
would go home by a short cut across the fields. 
The farmer put him down, and drove on, while 
Martin, getting over the stile, approached the 
grave. There, prostrate on the damp earth, his 
face half hidden, wet through with the rain, and 
too much absorbed in his own anguish to hear 
Martin’s step, lay Ralph Douglas. : 

“Ralph!” exclaimed Martin in intense astonish- 
ment, taking him by the arm. " 

Ralph looked up and started, staring round him 
with a vacant air; then, recovering himself, he 
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seized Martin by the baled and said, “Oh, Martin! 
for pity’s sake tell me all.” 

“ All what, Ralph ?” 

“All about—about Christie’s—death. Oh, Mar- I loved you, how much I have wronged you. God 


tin! my punishment is heavier than I can bear.” 


“My dear Ralph, who told you that Christie is now the value of the boon. 
| henceforth.” 


dead P” 

Ralph pointed to the little grave. 

“That is not Christie’s grave, but the grave of 
a labourer’s child who died yesterday, Ralph.” 

“ A man told me that Christie was dead,” said 
Ralph. 

“Very likely,” said Martin; ‘for the rumour 
got about in the village, because Christie was so 
dangerously ill, and was given up by the doctors. 
But he was alive yesterday, and I have no doubt 
that he still is. Oh, Ralph! hasten home, you 
may yet save him perhaps—God knows. 
rate you may see him once more.” 

“Come with me, Martin,” he said falteringly. 


“ Gladly, Ralph, as far as the door; but how wet | 


and covered with mud you are. Come with me, 
by the short cut; the Park is nearer than the 
Grange, and you shall put on a suit of my clothes 
before you go home; they will just fit you. Don’t 
be shy; I will take you straight to my room, and | 
no one will see you.’ 

He went with Martin silently and meekly ; they | 
soon arrived at the Park, and while he was 
changing his clothes, Martin ran down and hastily 
told his father all that had happened, but begged 
him not to see Ralph yet. 

‘to the Grange. As they neared it, Ralph trembled 
and leaned on Martin’s arm. Martin accompanied 
him to the door,and left him there, with many brave 
and cheering words. A hurried inquiry of Martin’s 
at the lodge told them that Christie was yet alive. 

But Ralph, after Martin left him, lingered 
irresolutely; how could he ever venture in? 
Twenty times he raised his hand to ring, and each 
time his courage failed. Then he walked up and 
down the drive, which was hidden from the 


Then they ran together | 


At-any | 
coursed each other down his cheeks, 
| 





house by trees, until he was in a state of terrible | 
nervous agitation, and his knees would hardly | 


support him. For a whole hour or more he 
lingered thus. Oh! how long would this last? At 
length he determined to be more brave; he prayed 
for courage, approached the door once more, and 
just summoned up nerve enough to give a faint 
ring. The footman who opened the door started 
back in amazement, but Ralph hurried past him 
straight into his father’s study. Mr. Douglas was 


sitting alone in his arm-chair, his grey head resting 
on his hand as he gazed sadly into the fire. 

He looked up; he gave a cry of surprise and 
joy: there was a great burst of emotion, and the 
next moment father and son were locked in each | 
other’s arms, and Ralph was weeping on his | 
father’s neck. 





“Father, forgive me,” sobbed Ralph at last. 
“And forgive me, Ralph,” said his father. “My 
dear, dear boy! I never knew till lately how much 


has restored you to me. 


Oh, Ralph! I know 
All shall be changed 


It was changed already. Never before had 
Ralph heard his father speak thus. They both 


| had erred, and on both most heavily the punish. 


ment had fallen, was falling, and would fall. But 


| it was destined to be a healing pain, and if the 


blow seemed also to fall upon the innocent, it 
was inseeming only. But, oh! how peaceful, how 
happy, that home might once have been; how free 
from this sorrow which would lie on it, from this 
phantom which would haunt it now! 

“Ah, Ralph,” said his father, while the tears 
** you have 
come back, but you have come to the house of 
mourning ‘and heaviness—a house in which we 
have heard already the footstep of coming death. 
Ralph, you must prepare yourself to know that 
our darling little boy, our darling, loving Christie 
is dying. Dr. aan told us this on that 
he cannot recover.’ 

“Oh! let me see Christie and my tae now.” 

“Stay here then, Ralph; I will bring your 
| mother to you; and then, if Christie can bear it, 
you shall see him.” 

She came down, running, tottering, with eager 
eyes and open arms; she clung round his neck, 
she strained him to her bosom, she kissed him 
again and again, with many tears: it was long 
before either of them found voice to speak, and 
then she murmured, “For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; was lost, and is found.” 

But one more of these heart-shaking interviews 
remained. 

“T know how you are longing to see Christie, 
Ralph,” she said, when at length he kissed away 
her tears, and gently disengaged himself from her 
arms. “You know——” 

“*T know all,” he said faintly. 

“Then I will go and prepare him; pray to God, 
Ralph, dearest boy, that it may not kill him with 
too much joy to seeyouonce more. It may arouse 
him, who knows? At any rate there is no other 
hope.” 

In half an hour, which seemed to Ralph an_age, 
as he leant against the mantelpiece and listened, his 
father came down again. “You may go and see 
him, Ralph,” he said; “he knows that you are here. 


|The news agitated him terribly, but he is lying 


now quite still and calm. Oh, Ralph! his life 
hangs on a thread. I tremble for this interview; 
be gentle, dear Ralph, oh! pray be gentle.” 

On tiptoe, his heart in his mouth, Ralph stole 
up-stairs—stole to the door of their own dear little 
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room, from which Christie had not been moved. | mother, his father, and his brother came singly to 
Holding his breath, he gave a low faint tap. His | see him as he lay there in the quiet sleep of death. 


mother’s voice whispered, “Come in.” 


and then paused. 

The room was still as death, except for the 
flapping of a single flame that flickered on the 
coals; and it was dark, but for one shaded lamp 
that shed a soft glow over the bed’s head. There, 
propped up by the white pillows, the stream of 
lamplight seeming to make him shine out of the 
darkness—there lay Christie, his eyes liquid and 
luminous, his cheek flushed with a brilliant glow 
of expectation and excitement, his faultless, inno- 
cent features as unlike sickness and death in their 
unearthly beauty as anything could be. A weak, 
sweet voice, that thrilled through his very heart, 
murmured, “Ralph!” and with difficulty sup- 
pressing a cry, Ralph sprang forward, knelt by 
his bedside, pressed him in a passionate embrace, 
and felt Christie’s heart beating and fluttering 
fast and unequally against his own, and the little 
boy’s tears and kisses on his cheek. 

Ralph tried to calm him, as had been his wont; 


Noise- | White he lay, and still, and cold as marble, but 


lessly, hearing the wild beating of his own heart, | 
he turned the handle of the door, and entered— | 
| alone by his bedside. 
| dear, and to be parted from that child “whom 


he gently stroked his fair hair, he murmured such | 
broken words of comfort as he could think of into | 


his ear. After a time Christie, exhausted, fell 
into a short but peaceful slumber; when he awoke 
Ralph was still beside him, was still supporting 
him, and his mother and father were watching by 
his bedside. 

“Dear, good, patient Ralph,” he whispered, 
with his old smile playing for an instant on his 
face; “oh, how I thank God that you have come 
back! We are all here now—father, mother, and 
you; it almost makes me wish to stay.” 

“Oh! stay for my sake, Christie,” said Ralph, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

“Too late, dear Ralph. We have lived together 
all our lives ; we must part now. In my dreams 
Ihave heard the voice calling me.” 

“Tt is I who have killed you, Christie,” sobbed 
Ralph, in anguish. 

“No, no, no, no,” said Christie; “never say that, 
never think that again, for my sake, dear Ralph. 
You know they said of me from a little child that 
I could never live to be a man. And, Ralph, 
I die quite happy—so happy! Papa will love 
you now, and you will love him—do you see, Ralph, 
that his hair is grey P—and you will think quietly 
and peacefully of your poor little Christie; and we 
shall all meet, Ralph—all meet again—some day.” 

The last words had been spoken at intervals ; 


exquisite in the delicate, perfect loveliness of inno- 
cence and calm. Sore and long his mother wept 
To lose one so ineffably 


every eye that looked on, loved;” never again to 
feel the warm pressure of those young hands, or 
the kiss of those lips through which had never 
passed a harsh or an évil word—yes, this was a 
wrench of which no heart but the mother’s could 
know the pain. But in the heart of Mrs. Douglas 
was such a depth of faith and love, that she could 
not long feel smitten or unsupported, and hence 
it was that she was able to weep. Had it not been 
for those gracious tears that relieved the tension 
of the over-burdened spirit, she must have given 
way; but the passion of weeping to which she 
was able to yield was a distinct relief and, when 
she rose from her knees, it was in comparative 
peace of mind that she was enabled to kiss again 
and again the dead boy’s brow, and to realise the 
poet’s words :— 


** An innocent to die,—what is it less 
Than to add angels to heaven’s blessedness ?” 


Far darker, and far more bitier, was the heart- 
rending hour which Mr. Douglas spent by 
Ckristie’s corpse. For him that hour was not only 
crushed with the anguish of a father bereaved of 
the child in whom all his fondest and deepest hopes 
had centred, but was moreover poignant with the 
upbraiding of conscience and the stings of self- 
reproach. Yet, however bitter, however poignant, 
it was an hour which he had cause to bless for 


| many an after year. The unhappy sufferer may 


| writhe and scream under the cautery or the knife, 
| yet by God’s blessing these may bring him rest 
| during many a future day, and sleep in manya 
weary night. So it is with God’s punishments; 
they are the strokes inflicted by a healing hand, and 
the bitterest of our hours are often the most medi- 
cinal. There can be no anguish to any man equal 
| to that which comes when, for the first time, the 
mists of spiritual darkness are cleared away from 
his eyes, and he sees the awful shapes that crowd 
around his past; when the lightning flash of God’s 
judgments reveals the glories of which he had 
grown unconscious, and shows at the same moment 
the rocks and precipices about his feet. A man 
can never be so miserable as when something has 
| revealed him to himself, and when he comes to see, 


'and know, and to confess from his inmost heart 


slowly and with pain. His head sank gently on | that he has been proud, foolish, wicked, mean. 
Ralph’s shoulder, there was a quiet sigh, and| Yet it is through the portal of that very bitter 


Christie Douglas lay dead in his brother’s arms. 
At different times on the following day, when 
the first tumultuous burst of agony was past, his 





| hour that alone lies the path to a manly repentance. 
| And to Mr. Douglas the hour came here and now; 
it came with a great shock to his whole being 
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during these last days; it came by that fair form 
—lying there so cold and stark—of the son to- 
wards whom he had showed such open favouritism, 
and in the blossoming hopefulness of whose life 
he had concentrated all hisjoy. A stray sunbeam 
from the side of the drawn blind seemed to have 
struggled in on purpose to rest upon Christie’s 
brow, and to glint upon the pure gold of his soft 
hair, and as it rested or flickered on the dead 
features, it seemed to light up a responsive smile 
that shone or faded about the lips. Mr. Douglas 
could not bear it; he pressed one long kiss on the 
chill brow, and then prostrate on the ground, he 
grovelled in a sorrow that made him feel as if his 
heart would break. And taking refuge from this 
sorrow in intense prayer, he saw the vision of him- 
self—all his hardness, his injustice, his cruelty, his 
selfishness, his arrogance. Whocould endure such 
a spectacle without madness? But with it was 
revealed to him another sight—a face of love and 
pity looked down upon his despair ; with the bitter 
sense of sin came the Divine memory of a Saviour, 
and the sense of a possible forgiveness dawned 
upon him out of the midnight of a faultful past. 
It was an hour at the thought of which he shud- 
dered, and the memory of which he never ceased to 
bless. His false self slipped off in that hour; he 
was bornagain; ‘his flesh came to him as the flesh 
of a little child.” 





And to Ralph Douglas also, as he stood alone by 
the beloved lost brother, those dead lips spoke, 
They told him—with a muteness more thrilling 


‘than any voice, with a pathos more intense than 


any eloquence—that he must not let slip the lessons 
he had learned. They told him that those lions 
which he had seen on the path of duty—on the path’ 
whereon God had set his feet—were chained and 
harmless; and that, by leaving that path, he had 
fallen in with other and real dangers, infinitely 
more terrible, infinitely less easy to resist. They 
told him—but, oh! so sweetly and gently that 
there was blessing in the faithful wound they made 
—that in thinking of his own troubles he had 
utterly forgotten the far deeper troubles which he 
would cause in the hearts of those who loved him 
best, and that he had blinded his eyes from this 
truth only by vain and idle sophistry. They bade 
him seek for happiness in the path of duty only, 
or, rather, not to seek for happiness ait all, but 
to go on in the path of duty, regardless of all cir- 
cumstances, suffering neither their happiness nor 
their sorrow to weigh with him in the determina- 
tion of his course, but being brave, and true, and 
faithful to the end. 

So that there, by Christie’s side, as he wept and 
prayed and wept again till his eyes were weak 
and dim with tears, did Ralph also find rest and 
peace. (To be concluded.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 2. Moses tHE MAN OF Gop. Part III. Mosks A PROPHET. 


In this lesson the 
passages referred to must be read as 
they occur, as they are unconnected ; 
this makes the lesson a little more 
meee difficult to young teachers. 

I. Inrropucrion. Question the children on the 
last lesson (Moses’ call), as to where he was to go, 
and why ; who was with him, and what Aaron was to do. 
Picture their meeting after forty years (Exod. iv. 27); 
Moses’ journey with his family (ver. 20), with some 
little fear still; a second message from God and 
warning to Pharaoh (ver. 22, 23). 

II. Moszs a propHET. After eighty years of train- 
ing and waiting, Moses’ real work now begins: he was 
to deliver the Israelites from Egypt, and would for 
forty years be their prophet and guide. He may be 











considered as the first prophet. His duties were as 
follows :—(1) To instruct God’s people. So he gathered | 
the elders and told them God’s message (Exod. iv. 
29, 30; vi. 2—9). He gave instructions for the | 
passover (xii. 21—28); and, in the whole book of | 
Deuteronomy taught them God’s will. (2) To! 
intercede, This he did for the Israelites in Egypt | 


(Exod. v. 22, 23; vi. 12); in the wilderness at 
Rephidim (xvii. 3); at Sinai (xx. 21); and when 
the golden calf was made (xxxii. 11—13; 31—34); 
at Kadesh (Numb. xiv. 19). He also interceded for 
Pharaoh (Exod. viii. 8—10; ix. 38; x. 16). (8) To 
warn God’s enemies. Thus he warned Pharaoh: before 
the river was turned into blood (vii. 16); before the 
plague of frogs (viii. 2), flies (viii. 21), and so on. 
He also warned the Israelites when they murmured 
(xvi. 7, 8). (4) To show signs. This he did to the 
Israelites (iv. 30), and to Pharaoh (vii. 10). (5) To 
predict the future, both as to mercies and judgments. 
Thus he foretold the passage of the Red Sea (xiv, 
18); the giving of the manna (xvi. 8), &c.; and a 
remarkable prophecy of Christ (Deut. xviii. 15, 18). 
(6) To execute God’s judgments upon Pharaoh in all the 
plagues; and also upon the rebellious Israelites, 
Korah and company (Numb. xvi. 30); the idolaters 
at Sinai (Exod. xxxii, 27); the whole congregation 
at Kadesh (Numb. xiii. 39). 

III. Moses as A PROPHET A TYPE OF CHRIST. 
The prophecy above (Deut. xviii. 15, 18), and quoted 
by Stephen (Acts vii. 37), shows that Moses was 
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specially a type of Christ. This the reason why 
so much is told us of his life and guidance of the 
Israelites; they and their wanderings represent us 
jn this world, and Moses as a prophet therefore 
represents Christ the great Prophet. See how this is 
so. (1) Christ instructs His people. See Heb. i. 2. 
He taught them at Nazareth (Luke iv. 21); on the 
mount (Matt. v., vi., vii.); and continually. He 


teaches us by His Word (John v. 39), His ministers | 


(Matt. xxviii. 19). (2) Christ intercedes. For His people 
—when Stephen was stoned (Acts vii. 56); for His 
enemies (Luke xxiii. 34): this His work in heaven 
(Heb. vii. 25). (3) Christ warns the Jews to repent 
(Matt. iv. 17); Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii. 37); all to 
watch (Matt. xxiv. 42). (4) Christ shows signs. In His 
life gave sign of Jonah (Matt. xvi. 4); at His death, 
the veil rent (Matt. xxvii. 51); to us, the two saera- 


ments—baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19) and the Lord’s | 


Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26—28). (5) Christ predicts the 
future—the destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv.) ; 
the future judgment (Matt. xxv). (6) Christ executes 
God’s judgments. So St. Paul told the Athenians 
(Acts xvii. 31). 

IV. Lessons TO BE LEARNED. We can now see 
in all this Moses’ character. (1) He was faithful, 
unlike the disobedient prophet (1 Kings xiii. 25), or 
the deceitful prophets (Ezek. xiv. 9), or false prophets 
(Matt. vii. 15). This faithfulness showed he was 
God’s true servant, and for this he was commended 


(2) He was humble: not taking honour 
to himself, but speaking always as the messenger of 


(Heb. iii. 5). 


God (Exod. xiv. 13). In both these points he is an 
example for our imitation. Whatever our duties, we 
should try to imitate Moses in his. Also, such a 
prophet, with such a commission and such signs, 
must be feared, honoured, obeyed. So must we 
| fear Christ (1 Peter ii. 17), honour Him (Matt. iv. 10), 
obey Him (Deut. xviii. 19); and we may also love Him 
| (1 John iv. 7). 





Questions to be answered. 


1. Who went with Moses to Pharaoh, and how did 
he help him ? 

2. Name the six duties of a prophet. 

3. Give instances of Moses interceding for the 
Israelites. 
| 4 Show how Moses as a prophet is a type of 

Christ. 

5. What was Moses’ character as a prophet ? 
6. What are our duties to Christ as a Prophet ? 


Notg. PRopHETS.—Inspiration was imparted to prophets 
in a peculiar form, either by a direct message, or by visions 
and dreams (Numb. xii. 6). They were secured authority 
and safety by a special law (Deut. xviii. 1). The priosts 
were appointed as ordinary servants and teachers ; the 
characteristic mark which distinguished the prophets was 
inspiration ; hence Moses was the prophet and Aaron the 
priest. 











THE SLEEPER. 


ETHOUGHT the risen sun had made 
His street of gold across the deep, 
When, by an oriel, saw I laid 
A sleeper locked in sleep. 


CXS 


I came again—the sun had crept 
High upward to his noonday steep, 
But still beside that oriel slept 
The sleeper in his sleep. 


When next I came the sun was set, 
The lamps of night began to peep, 
But there, beside the oriel yet, 
The sleeper slept his sleep. 


I almost wept, that one could fling 
The golden hours, like weeds, away ; 

And lie, a mean and useless thing, 
Beneath the eye of day. 


Had he no honest friend, to beat 
A stern alarum in his ear; 

No child, whose accents true and sweet, 
Could raise him from his bier? 





While musing thus, the queen of night 
Her glory o’er the sleeper threw ; 
His face was silvered by the light, 
Ah God! that face I knew. 


I saw those folded hands were mine, 
’Twas I who slept the hours away, 
My spirit, made for light divine, 
In that dark charnel lay. 


“Then I must bear, outside the gate, 
The foolish virgin’s barren pain! 

Oh, to have seen the truth too late, 
Oh, to have lived in vain!” 


But through the solemn hush of night 
The voice of Mercy floated by, 

« Awake, and I will give thee light, 
Fear not—thou shalt not die !” 


The vision fled—I wore away 
Night’s watches on my chamber floor, 
And vowed, with Jesus for my stay, 
That I would sleep no more. 
G. S. Ourran. 
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GOD'S SILVER. 4 
BY THE HON, MRS, GREENE, AUTHOR OF “THE BROKEN PROMISE,” ETC, j 

PART IIT. face, laid two bright sixpences and a fourpenny-piece 
SCAT was a little after eight o’clock when the two | | on the table. “There, granny! what do you say t 
boys, according to promise, halted by the | | now?” f 

side of the village-stream to gather the But granny was so surprised onl so delighted she 
watercresses for Abel’s grandmother. They | could scarcely say a word. She looked at the silver, fi 
“> were scarcely so cool and fresh as those he | and then from the silver into Abel’s happy face in I 
had plucked in the early morning, for the ea, |; amazement, till suddenly the lecture she had given g 
rays were much hotter now, and all the bright morn- | | Johnnie the night before, and the proverb she had J 
ing dew had faded from them; but still, by gathering | read to him from his father’s Bible dawned upon her r 
those in the shade, they succeeded in obtaining a very | mind, and as it did so she caught Abel up in her 0 
dainty bunch, and Abel, with the green leaves in| arms and gave him a hearty hug, while tears of the T 
one hand and the silver in the other, looked the very | purest joy and honest pride shone in her eyes. 0 
picture of happiness and pride. Meantime a contemptuous smile was gathering on r 

Joe bid Abel good-bye opposite the village-foun- | | J ohnnie’s lips, and as he drew his chair to the break- 
tain and went into his house, whistling, with a joyous | | fast. table, he said with a laugh which sounded neither ) 
heart, while Abel trudged on in innocent pride and | natural nor pleasant, “If you have picked up money ti 
earnest expectation; nor was his pleasant reverie | as don’t belong to you, old boy, you'll have to return W 
broken till he pushed open the cottage-door, and | it, that’s all; for it aint yours, and you’ve no right i¢ 
beheld as he did so Johnnie’s shoeless feet coming | to it.” h 
down the garret-stairs. | Abel released himself from his grandmother’s arms h 
Then it all came back upon him with a rush—the | as these words spoken by his elder brother reached J 
remembrance of Johnnie’s sleepy taunts and idle | his ears, and for a moment a flush spread over his b 
threats, and it was almost with a feeling of remorse | cheeks and crimsoned his ears; but this confusion W 
that he met his grandmother’s gaze, as she glanced | did not last long, for Abel knew he had earned the 7 
suddenly away from Johnnie’s shock head and untidy | money honestly, and that he could easily prove the h 
dress to his own unexpected figure filling up the/| fact; and being questioned by his grandmother he h 
doorway. | related the whole story, beginning by his accidental \y 
“Why, Abel, is that you ?” and the poor old grand- | overhearing of the proverb the evening before, his wu 
mother’s cheeks flushed with a surprise which was | early rise, and the meeting of Joe in the fields, &e. fe 
not unmixed with pleasure. “Is that you, my little Johnnie, though very slow at taking in an idea, sl 

laddie? and I was thinkin’ to mysel’ you were in |'‘and still slower in carrying it out, listened to what 
bed and asleep all this time, and I didn’t like to| Abel had to say; and when he had heard it all he - 
wake you, as I thought you looked tired-like and | remained silent and brooding, while Abel laughed W 
pale last night. And where have you been, my | | and chatted with his grandmother, and counted up a 
sonnie, with your bright eyes and your rosy cheeks | wondrous sums which he hoped to realise in the fc 
smelling of the early morning?” and granny be-/| future by his early rising. IT 
stowed a hearty kiss on her grandson, as he threw| When breakfast was over and the cottage set in al 
his arms round her neck and wished his usual good | order, poor old granny, as was her custom, took down tr 
morning. : | her old cloak from the peg inside the bedroom-door, tt 
“T’ve been looking for ‘ God’s silver !’” cried Abel, | and bound a yellow cotton handkerchief over her head fr 
restored to his former joy by this pleasant welcome ;| and ears. Abel also put on his cap and shouldered & 

“I’ve been looking for ‘God’s silver!’” he cried, | the eleaner’s rake, while Johnnie sat on the long 
with such a cheery ring in his voice, and a look of | wooden bench by the fire, neither stirring hand or 5 
such innocent pride in his face that even Johnnie foot, but gazing on the red tiles of the cottage-floor. Pe 

felt startled, and stopped his wasteful raking of the | «J ohnnie, my son, won’t you come a-gleaning with 
fire to listen further. 'us to-day? Do, that’s a dearie; we might have a 
“I’ve been looking for ‘ God’s silver,’ ” he repeated, | doubled our store yesterday if we had had you to wi 
still breathless from his rapid walk, while he laid his | carry home the sheaves. I walked half the length : 
bunch of watercresses upon the table, and sought | of the field with a bundle of them across my own bh 
eagerly in the pocket of his little jerkin. “Joe | shoulders, but when I got so far I could go no +. 
Walker and I have been out a-huntin’ for it since | farther, and had to put them down on the ground, Y 
nigh four o’ the clock, and now, granny, look what | and while my back was turned some one else came - 
I have found ;” and as Johnnie drew nearer to the | and snatched up the bundle and made off with it. P 
table, under cover of the kitchen horse, Abel, with | So come, Johnnie, like a good soul, and give us 2 he 

an upward glance of pride into his grandmother’s . helpin’ hand.” 
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“TI can’t go to-day—I'll go to-morrow,” replied | with me, my good woman, but as I had my bird in 


Johnnie, shortly. | the net I was not going to let him out so easily, so I 
“ Why not to-day ? it’s a fine day, dry and warm, | just made him sit down on the bench and listen to 
and to-morrow may be wet.” | what I had to say, and though he did not say much 


“T can’t go to-day, I tell you; I’ve summat else | in return, and looked a bit sulky, yet I think it was 
to do,” and to prevent further argument Johnnie rose | more shame than ill-temper that I saw. 
from the bench and went up-stairs. “Well, you must know,” continued the farmer, 
So Mrs. Peters and Abel started for the gleaning- | | kindly, “‘T have had my eyes on that chap for the 
fiel@, and Johnnie remained at home. It was a| | last year, and have noticed his idle, careless ways, 
beautiful day for the gleaners, and Abel and his | 'and it did my heart good this morning to find the 
grandmother made a fine time of it; for Farmer | little one—Abel you call him—was not following in 
Johnston was a liberal-hearted man, and his men | his steps; so I made the most of my time, and just 
received no orders to hunt the gleaners from the field, | pointed out to him the folly and sin of his present 
or to bind each separate blade into the sheaves. | life, and the misery that lay before him if he per- 
They were to bind honestly, that was all required | severed in it. I made him blush for himself to let a 
of them, and the gleaners might gather up what poor old woman like you go out toiling in the sun, 
remained. | and bending your back in two, while he played at 
About midday the sun was so hot overhead that chucky-stones in the village street with a lot of idle 
old Mrs. Peters had to retire under the shade of a| chaps like himself; and then when I had brought 
tree to rest, for her head and back ached, and she | him down as low as I could, I thought Pd give him 
was very weary. There she sat, thinking of her | a helping hand to lift him out of the mud, and I’ve 
idle grandson, who had so rudely refused her the | promised him that if he’s up in my yard every morn- 
help she had begged of him in the morning. If it | ing in the summer at six, and every morning in the 
had not been for her tender love and care when | winter at seven, fora whole year, Pll pay his ’*prentice 
Johnnie’s father and mother died, he would not have | fee to any trade he likes to choose for himself, and I 
been alive now, for he had been as a child sickly and | think I touched him on the right nail there, for he 
weak; but now that she had by the sweat of her | suddenly lifted up his head and got quite red in the 
own brow reared him up to be a big, strong youth, | face, and said, ‘ Will you really, sir; will you really 
he had refused in her weakness and old age to assist | pay my ’prentice fee if I’m up betimes in the morn- 
her, and she was just wiping away some bitter tears ing?’ ‘Ay, will I, lad, said I, ‘to any trade you 
which had risen to her eyes at the thought of his/| like.’ ‘I’d rather be bound to a blacksmith, sir, 
ungratefulness, when she heard the sound of horse’s | than to a king,’ he cried; ‘I’d rather spend my days 
feet on the sward, and looking up saw Farmer John-/| in the forge than the grandest house I ever saw.’ 
ston reining up his horse in front of her. So thereupon we shook hands. I didn’t buy the 
“Good afternoon, Mother Peters; don’t stir from | mushrooms though, or the dusty watercress; no—no, 
where you are sitting,” he said kindly, as the old|I couldn’t do that. I told him they had not the 
woman strove to rise quickly from the ground to | shine of ‘God’s silver,’ and that I’d have nought to 
curtsey to him. ‘“‘ You are right to sit in the shade, | say to them. If he had brought me them before break- 
for the day is the hottest we have had this season. | fast, when the stamp of the true coin was on them, 
I know, my good woman, what you are fretting | I’d have taken them no doubt; but for all that he 
about,” he added in a kinder voice, as he dismounted | went off as cheerful as a cricket, and if I don’t 
from his horse and drew the rein through his arm | mistake I see him coming in at the gate of the field 
that he might come closer; “I know what you are| this minute. Good morning, Mother Peters, tell 
fretting about, and I think I’ve done you a good | Abel I’ll be glad to see him again to-morrow;” and 
turn, eh ?” with a cordial shake of the hands he bid good-bye to 
“How so, sir ?”? asked. Mrs. Peters, much startled | the poor widow, whose heart was too full for speech, 
and confused by this sudden and unexpected sym- /and mounting his nag galloped across the field to 


pathy. | the spot where the reapers were busy cutting the 
“Tl tell you how. About an hour ago I was just | ripe corn with their sickles. 
going into my yard to fetch my horse from the stables, | Mrs. Peters was still following his retreating 


when I noticed the figuve of a lad skulking behind | figure, with her eyes full of grateful tears, and her 
the pillar of the gateway, and when I approached | | heart full of grateful prayers, when Johnnie stood 
him, instead of coming forward to meet me, he slunk | beside her, and with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes 
back quickly into the car penter’s shed. Well, I fol- | | repeated to her the good news she had already heard 
lowed him in, and who should I find him to be but | from Farmer Johnston; but there was something 
your grandson John, who had just come over to my | the farmer had left unsaid, and which Johnnie had 
place with a great bunch of dusty watercresses and | now to say for himself—something which did not 
a plate of large, broken, withered mushrooms, which | ‘come rushing forth with the same unconstrained 
he wanted me to buy. Now you must not be angry | | glee that had marked his first communication, but 
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was impeded py nervousness and hindered by very 
shame. 

“Granny, listen to me,” and Johnnie threw him- 
self down under the tree. “I’ve wanted to say 
something to you this long time; no, not this long 
time. I’ve wanted to tell you what Farmer John- 


ston was telling me this morning—how very good | 


you have been to me ever since I have been a little 
bit of a thing, not higher than his horse’s knee. 
I know it’ mysel’—how you never said a word to vex 
me; and never—never ” Poor Johnnie’s con- 
fession as well as confusion grew more painful every 
moment, and Mrs. Peters tried to cut it short by 
kindly words of humility and love; but it was no 
use, the current, though broken and rambling, was 
not to be turned altogether aside, and presently the 
words flowed on, though hoarser than before. ‘“ But 
he didn’t need to tell me so, he didn’t, as how I was 
idle and good for nothing, and a shame to the town 
I was born in, and to the father and mother who was 
a-lyin’ cold in the graves, for I knew all that afore, 
whenever I took the mind to think o’ it; but it did 
cut me a bit to hear as how I was the most ungrate- 
fulest boy to you as ever was born, and would rather 
win a game of chucky-stones in the street than earn 
money to put bread in your mouth, even if you was 
a-starvin’, and —and——” 

“They were hard words, laddie, but they were 
meant well,’”’ murmured Mrs. Peters, who loved 
Johnnie too well to seek to weaken the lesson he had 
just been learning; “‘ but they were meant well, for 
Mr. Johnston has a kind heart.” 

“‘ They nearly broke mine,” sobbed Johnnie, hoarsely, 
“to say I didn’t love you.” 

«‘Well—well, the words were a trifle sore, but you'll 
see it will all turn out for the best, Johnnie, for the 
farmer has his one way of saying things and another 
of doing things, and though he’s rough in his words, 
he’s awful kind in deeds; and some day, perhaps, 
when you're working in your own little forge, lad, and 
you bring down a heavy blow o’ a piece of iron as 
you want to bend to your will, you'll think how 
Farmer Johnston only struck as it were a bit hard on 
you to bring you to your right shape.” 

This happy allusion to the forge brought the fire 





back to Johnnie’s eyes, and dried the tears of | 
wounded pride which had rushed forth so bitterly. | 


Johnnie began to talk again of: his: prospects with 
hopeful energy, and only desisted when his grand- 
mother rose to her feet to continue her work. But 
this Johnnie would not allow. He made her sit down 
again under the tree while he went on with the 


gleaning; and having made for the spot where little | 
Abel was busily working, he soon poured the happy 


intelligence into his ears, 

Both boys carried home a heavy load that night on 
their backs, but the lightest of hearts within. The 
evening meal was very different from the morning 


a 





| one; they were all of one mind to-night, and there 
were no envious feelings or bitter jealousies at work 
to spoil their pleasure as they talked together over 
their newly-formed projects. 

Before going to bed that night old Mrs. Peters 
| read to them again the proverb written on the fly. 
leaf of the Bible, and added many precious promises 
written within the sacred book itself: “A broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise,” 
“Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” “Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” 

When Mrs. Peters had finished reading to them, 
both the boys bid her good night, kissed her, and 
then went up arm-in-arm to their garret bedroom. 

Before going to sleep Johnnie made Abel promise 
that he would call him early in the morning at sun- 
rise; and Abel, full of peace and hope, no sooner 
laid his head on his pillow than he fell fast asleep, 
and dreamed that he was picking bright pieces of 
silver off the road-side, while Johnnie within his 
forge at his anvil was beating them into crowns of 
light. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


119. That the number of quails was miraculous is 
proved by a reference made afterwards to them in 
a summary of God’s dealings with His people. Give it. 

120. Where do we read of St. Paul being called 
an apostle for the first time ? 

121. Where do we read of Jebus as another name 
for Jerusalem, for the last time in Scripture history? 

122. Upon whom and by whom was this deed 
perpetrated: ‘Who slew him with the sword, and 
cast his dead body into the graves of the common 
people P” ' 

123. Quote two passages from St. Paul's Epistles 
which show his habit of looking back with thankful- 
ness upon past mercies. 

124. Quote a verse from which we may conclude 
that the Pharisees as a class did not submit to 
John’s baptism. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 302. 

108. St. Peter says, “Grace unto you, and peace 
| be multiplied’ (1 Peter i. 2); Nebuchadnezzar says, 
{ “To you peace be multiplied” (Dan. iv. 1); Darius 
| says, “'To you peace be multiplied ” (Dan. vi. 25). 
| 109. The rebuke he received from Paul. Referring 


to St. Paul (2 Peter iii. 15), he calls him a beloved 
brother ; says that his Epistles were written according 
to the wisdom given unto him, and owns them to be 
Scripture. 

110. Libna. “Because he (Jehoram) had forsaken 
the Lord God of his fathers ” (2 Chron. xxi. 10). 

111. “He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool” 
(Prov. xxviii. 26). 
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SALT WATER. 
BY W. C, BENNETT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SONGS FOR SAILORS,” ETC. 
ES, I and the sea are one, You see, to such folks as I 
Have been one since I first drew breath, The sea is always a mate, 
Shall be one till my days are done, From the day it first hears us cry, 
Till I find, in those waters, death. Till it hushes us, soon or late. 
VOL. VIII. 
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To you, I know, all is strange 
Down here in our brown old port, 
Where our lives know never a change, 
All that pleases folks of your sort. 


You landsmen but now and then 

Think a week or two should be passed 
Here, trying to feel like men, 

Salted red by the keen sea-blast. 


So you that live with the land, 

From our roar and our foam so far, 
You never can understand 

What the lives of us sea-mates are. 


We are born—that roar in our ears ; 
We grow, to sport on those waves ; 
Bread they give to us—hopes and fears, 

Just all, till they find us graves. 


Ah, masters, there’s never a cot 
Up there, that the storm howls round, 
Whence some winner of bread has not 
A grave in yon deep sea found. 


Bless your God, you have not to think 
As we, with the storms at strife, 
Some day we must surely sink 
With a last thought of child and wife. . 


Well, well, it’s not we that die 
That suffer ; it’s those we leave, 





$y 


The babes for their bread that cry, 
The wife left'to want and grieve! 


I’ve looked from this very shore 
Out over the racing foam, 

For a father to come no more 
To gladden and feed a home. 


*T was fifty hard years ago, 
Yet it seems but as yesterday, 
When that sobbing storm moaned low, 
As the tempest died away. 


And I, but a small boy then, 

Looked to sea from a drawn-up boat, 
And longed to be strong as men, 

To work, for mother, afloat. 


God helped us through weary years ; 
My manhood I reached at Jast ; 

Then my mother no more knew tears ; 
Then I wiped out the hungry past. 


Now I live just my father’s life ; 
From those waters I trawl my bread ; 
Now in calm, now with squalls at strife, 
I shall toil till I join the dead. 


Shall I die in my bed like you? 

Shall I slumber beneath the sod ? 
As my fathers did, I must do— 

Work, and leave all the rest to God. 








THE THREE HOMES. 


BY F. T. L. HOPE. 


\.?> CHAPTER XXXIV. 
loa - “ T/ENVOI.” 
SAEARLY six months had 

. passed since “Christie’s 
-, déath, and Time had laid 

Ss his gentle hand upon these 
bleeding wounds. 

On another lovely even- 
ing of summer, seated on 
the same stile where we 
saw them first, and in the same cos- 
tume, were Martin Allerby, Ralph 
Douglas,»and Lord Glenullin. They 
had been returning as before from the 
match at Alton, which seemed likely 
to become annual, and all three of 









them had played so well that this time they had 
won an easy victory. Only a year had passed, and | 
they were but little altered; a little taller and 
manlier in look, but boys still, and boys of high 
spirits and happy faces. Yet a keen observer | 
would have read that there had been during the 
past year deep marks of sorrow upon the brows of | 


two of that young trio. 


The sunset, the soft wind, the balmy air invited 
them once more to sit down to rest upon the stile 
with their feet among the grass and flowers. 

“This is the very spot where we were sitting 
about this time last year,” said Martin. 

That simple remark waked some strange memo- 
ries; had the year been as bitterly eventful to 
Martin as it had been to the other two, it is pro- 
bable that he would not have uttered it so lightly. 
He remembered this the moment afterwards, and 
was sorry that he had said it. And they all three 
sat thoughtful and silent for a time. 

To Martin, beyond the sorrows which he had 
shared with his two friends, there was no tragic 
change in that last year. The wise and loving 
education of his home had proved to him an in- 
estimable blessing. He was one of those boys, 
so richly blessed by Heaven, to whom the per- 


| formance of duty came like a happy instinct; 16 


seemed as if it were needless to him to learn, 
as so many do, “by means of evil, that good is 
best,” for evil seemed to have no hold upon his 
pure and simple nature. There was a transparent 
openness in all his conduct, and his thoughts lay 
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so clear in his eyes that all could read their purity | father’s wishes, and to give him any pleasure which 
and uprightness. He was a favourite with every | would allay that deep unspoken grief which had 
one, popular with all classes of his schoolfellows, | aged his countenance and turned his hair in the 
and one on whose prosperous and sunny career no | course of a single night from black to grey. And 
cloud seemed ever to hang. He was one of those | Ralph, too, had learned that forgiveness of sins is 


whom Wordsworth so happily describes in his Ode | something very different from remission of their 

to Duty: consequences. Sometimes it seemed to him too 

“There are who ask not if thine eye dread a punishment, that chiefly in consequence of 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, his own error, he should now be walking along the 
Where no misgiving is, rely opel ba ns 
Upon the genial sense of youth; path of life alone -depriv ed for ever of that sweet 
Glad hearts! without reproach or blot; companionship which had been the pride and joy 
wan ie Say mesh ont Puen ih net: of his life—with that dear voice to listen to no 
Oh! if through confidence misplaced 





They fail, Thy saving arms, dread Power, around them cast.” longer, nor that bright face to love. But for him, 
too, there was healing in the Mara-waters of the 
It was very different with Lord Glenullin. Gay, | past. He had lived with one of those whom God 
gifted, and brilliant, he had yielded with facility to | loved, and the consciousness of this became an- 
every temptation of boyhood, because his child-| other mighty incentive to him to make his own 
hood had been passed in the midst of flattery and | life loving, and pure, and good. - 
indulgence, until the child had learned torecognise| Such thoughts were passing through their 
no will except his own, and no other law than his | minds as they sat there silent; when, suddenly, 
own pleasure. Hence began that long career of} Ralph caught sight of his father walking to meet 
sin and folly which had come to so disgraceful a@!him. He rose at once and bade his two com- 
termination. Yet that termination had saved him. | panions a warm farewell. He was to return in a 
It had opened his eyes to his own depravity. It | few days, by his father’s own wish, to his former 
had forced to his lips the wormwood cup of shame! school. Martin, rather later, was going back to 
and humiliation. It had driven him to the narrow | Eton, where he was getting on so admirably that 
wicket-gate of repentance. God had punished his | he bade fair to win the chief scholarship in a 
sins by suffering him to fall into them—by suffer- | year or more; and Glenullin was about to start 
ing him to eat of the fruit of his own devices, and | immediately for a tour on the Continent with an 
to follow his own way to that legitimate goal to | excellent tutor, whose services his father had re- 
which it led. True that the worst consequences | cently procured, and whom the boy had already 
had been averted: but the worst consequences | learned to respect and like. 
oly. Something of the truth had somehow oozed} Promising to write often to each other, they said 
out, no one knew how, and for many a long year, | good-bye, and then Ralph advanced to meet his 
even through an eminent and honourable life, | father, who was now only a few yards distant. 
Glenullin every now and then met with some ter- | Martin and Glenullin saw Mr. Douglas smile 
rible reminder that a stain and a shame attached | happily as he caught sight of Ralph, and they 
to the days ofhis youth. In the sneers of political heard him begin to ask at once about his success 
enemies, in the inuendoes of personal friends, he | that day. Then he said, “Give me the help of 
found that the errors of his youth had not been! your arm, dear Ralph. I am older than I was a 
forgotten. More and more as years passed by he | short time ago.” 
lived them down, till at length none dared to} Ralph gave him his arm on which to lean, and 
allude to them; but what were they after all to; Martin and Glenullin watched them walk together 
the bitter things written against him in the records | across the sunlit field and through the yellow corn 
of his own heart, and the shame that often crushed | towards the Grange. 
it in the contemplation of the past? Little as he| And the sun set; and so a year had passed, and 
knew it, this thorn in the flesh was the best of! God had shown all things, right or wrong, “in the 
blessings to him; it humbled an arrogant spirit; quiet history of their ripening.” For the events 
it softened a selfish heart; it made him fullof love | of life are His handwriting upon the wall whereby 
and tenderness for others, more mindful of their we can read His will, and judge what things He 
happiness, more gentle to their faults. Unknown} bids us follow because they are good, and of what 
to him, it was the one cause above all others which things to beware because they are wrong and evil. 
80 moulded his life and conduct that he grew up Happy he who can learn the lesson ere it is too 
to be respected, honoured, and beloved. |late; happy, for he is disenchanted from all the 
And Ralph—for him too all had changed. His | glamour of things seen under the false lights of a 
home had become peacefuland happy. His father, | dark world, and far beyond the darkness his eye 
ever watchful against his own past temptations, | catches sight of the hills that are touched already 
treated him with true love and perfect confidence, | with the pure dawn of an eternal day. 
and he in his turn strove by all means to meet his THE END. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, ST. ALBANS, 


AND LORD CHANCELLOR BACON, 


SECOND PAPER. 
‘) HAT will the ladies think of this 
great philosopher when they 
learn his belief that “it is im- | 
possible to love and be wise,” 
or that “a wife and children 
hinder a man from accomplishing great works?” 
It may be a slight consolation to learn that “ mar- 
ried men are more gentle and tender-hearted.” 

Bacon was at times perplexed by pecuniary 
difficulties, and in 1598 the future Chancellor was 
actually arrested for £300, at the suit of a “ Mr. 
Sympson, a goldsmith.” Three years later we find | 





| prejudices, then treats of the great divisions of 
/human knowledge, the nature of the soul, and 
‘of moral and theological science. He especially 
| urged the study of comparative anatomy, hinted at 
the possibility of prolonging life far beyond its 


| present duration, and showed a readiness to make © 


all conduct tending to injure human health a penal 
| offence; “ painting the face” he would have made 
‘acrime. In one part of the work it is suggested 
that man may have two souls; one an “ invisible 
| corporeal substance,” the other an immortal and 
| intelligent principle. The false notions which 
| mislead mankind are classed into four groups, 


him hard pressed by a“ Mr. Trott,” for payment of | which he calls “Idols.” The work ends by some 


aloan of £2,650, and interest amounting to £1,478 
16s. 8d. Under such circumstances Bacon could 
not have been very eager to make expensive new- 
year’s gifts to the queen, but there was no escape, 
and the following entry, in the year 1600, shows 
the singular presents which Elizabeth received 
from gentlemen: “By Mr. Francis Bacon, one 
pettycote of white sattin, embroidered all over.” 

Perhaps this is the place to say a word about 
Bacon’s marriage. Money matters continued to 
be a sad trouble in the chambers at Gray’s Inn, 
and the thought would at times arise, “ Could not 
a wife be found, a suitable lady, having some 
money?” In the year 1603 some progress had 
been made in the business, as Bacon then wrote to 
his cousin, Sir Richard Cecil, “I have found out 
an alderman’s daughter, a handsome maiden, to 
my liking.” Nota word about money, but that 
matter was quite understood. 

The marriage was not celebrated until the 10th 
of May, 1606, when Alice Barham became the wife 
of one for whom she seems to have been utterly 
unsuited, both in intellect and heart. An attendant 
at the ce-emony has thus shortly painted the scene: 
“Yesterday Sir Francis Bacon was married to his 
young wench in Maribone Chapel. He was clad from 
top to toe ip purple.” We may now, once for all, 
dismiss this topic with the statement that Bacon’s 
wife survived him about twenty years, having soon 
after his death found a husband more suited to her 
intellect in one of her “ gentlemen ushers.” 

One year before this wedding the work entitled 
“The Advancement of Learning ” was published, 
in two books, but it afterwards appeared in a more 
enlarged form, in nine books, and under a Latin 
title, “ De Augmentis Sciéntiaram.” When Dr. 
Collins, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
had read the work, he is “said to have uttered the 
words, “I must begin my studies again.” This 
was the very feeling Bacon wished to excite. He 
begins the treatise by cautions against nourishing 


important remarks on the right use of reason in 
| religion, and on the folly of expecting all Christians 
| to think alike on every point. 

| From one of Bacon’s manuscript note-books, 
| written in July, 1608, and discovered by Mr. 
| Stebbing in 1848, we learn how much bodily 
|ailments troubled this active lawyer, politician, 
‘and philosopher. In one place we read that 
“melancholy” affects him, and this is ascribed 
to “indigestion.” Then it is the gout which 
worries him; but this foe he must easily have tri- 
umphed over, having a remedy which drove away 
“the pain in two hours.” In one place we find 
the entry that “ boyld meat, coole salletts, and ab- 
stinence of wine might be good for a short time ;” 
and then we read how “ three spoonefulls of syrope 
of vinegar be good just before supper.” Soon 
after comes the following confession: “I have the 
opinion that some comforting drink at four o'clock 
hour were proper for me.” We wonder if it so 
proved. 

In the year 1609 Bacon published the book 
entitled “The Wisdom of the Ancients,” wishing 
to prove that he did not despise but revered the 
learning of old times. He, therefore, suggested 
that in remote ages a race of wise men had lived, 
who feared to declare their knowledge to the rude 
men of their period; consequently they stated 
such truths in fables and parables, which the poets 
afterwards so distorted that it is now difficult to 
see the ancient lesson hidden in each story. He 
attempts to unfold the meaning of thirty-one of 
these “myths,” but most readers will ascribe the 
ideas to the richness of Lord Bacon’s imagination, 
rather than to these supposed men of olden days. 
“The Wisdom of the Ancients” was one of the 
philosopher’s most popular works, and doubtless, 
made some minds more disposed to listen when 
he afterwards boldly condemned the old methods 
of studying Nature. 





About this time the finances of Bacon were 
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wonderfully improved. In 1608 the following in- 


| 





We shall estimate this philosopher wrongly if 


yentory of his estate was made: “ Worth £24,155; | we regard him as aiming at material prosperity 
annual income, £4,975; debts, £4,481.” Perhaps | 


something of this result was owing to the fortune 
of “the young wench.” 

At last, in 1613, the professional prize so long 
sought was gained. Bacon became Attorney- 
General, and from this time his rise was rapid 
until 1618, when the Bar saluted him Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and he was ranked with the 


peers as Baron Verulam. The year 1620 seemed | 
to be the crowning time of his life, not because | 


heralds could then style him Viscount St. Albans, 


but because he then published his far-famed | 


“Novum Organum” (new instrument). The method 
recommended in this work was not really new, 


only. Better clothing, better food, and better 
houses for the masses of mankind were clearly 
within the scope of his science; but just as 
earnestly did he seek to refine the tastes and 
strengthen the intellects of men. He was not 
free from mental defects. Some have deplored 
his little knowledge of mathematics, and his 
prejudices against logic; others have marvelled 
at his hesitating to accept the Copernican system 
of astronomy,’ and his belief in witchcraft has 
excited the amazement of many, who forget that 
no man is wholly above his age. But notwith- 
standing all this, Bacon has been justly ranked 


| with Columbus and Luther, as one of the three 


but had been so disregarded that its enforcement | 


sounded like a novelty. What was the special 
lesson taught by the “ Novum Organum?” Simply 
this, that men must give up guessing at the 


men who have shaped the history of the modern 
world. 

Would that we could now leave this great man 
with all his glory undimmed; but this cannot be. 


mysteries of Nature; must patiently watch the | Early in the very year in which his great work 
workings of her laws, and carefully experiment | was published, a strange rumour startled the 
on the facts she offers to their view. Brilliant | Court, the Bar, Parliament, and men of learning— 


theories were not tobe despised, but only cautiously 
tested on every side. There seems no profundity 





that the great Chancellor was to be tried for 
taking bribes from suitors in his court! The 


in such a lesson, yet its general adoption has ; House of Commons appointed a committee of 


changed the face of the world. In the last two 


hundred years more discoveries have been made | 


by this “inductive” method than in five thousand 
years before. No wonder, then, that men insist 
on calling Bacon “the father of modern science.” 
Our readers will bear in mind that the “ Novum 
Organum” is only a part of a vast work projected 


| writing! 


by Lord Bacon, completion of which was inevitably | 


left for future ages. The book had a twofold 
effect: some readers hailed its appearance as the 
herald of a new era; others derided it as a 
pretentious oracle. “The most learned fool in 
Europe,” James I., made a pun on the work; 
a famous preacher, Dr. Andrews, concocted a 
wretched joke on the treatise, and Sir Edward 
Coke declared that such a volume ought to form 
part of the cargo in “the ship of fools.” 
did the men of the old school so furiously assail 
the “Novum Organum ?” The cause was evident ; 
Bacon had in its pages smashed all their idols; 
loud therefore was the wail over many a shattered 
Dagon. He told men plainly that “the entire 
fabric” of their philosophy was “ without a founda- 
tion;” that they were “seeking to overrule 
Nature, instead of waiting on her,” and that “ they 
must commence a total reconstruction” of their 
Sciences. But Lord Bacon was not a mere. de- 


stroyer; he showed how a new philosophy might 
be built up. This could only be done by dreading 
all “short cuts” to science; by discarding all 
“frivolous explanations,” and by learning to confess 
ignorance in presence of the mysterious pheng- 
mena of the universe. 


examination; two distinct cases of corruption were 
reported, and the matter was referred to the peers 
for solemn trial. There was no need for judicial 
proceedings; Bacon confessed the charges in 
He was deprived of all his offices, fined 
£40,000, and sentenced to imprisonment during 
the king’s pleasure. But this extraordinary story 
is not over yet; Bacon said the sentence passed on 
him “was the justest censure in Parliament these 
two hundred -years,” yet he declared with equal 
emphasis, “I was the justest judge that was in 
England these fifty years.’ What could such 
contradictory statements mean? Then we have: 
further difficulties in the case. The whole of 
Bacon’s punishment was soon remitted; he was 


| actually invited to Court and to Parliament, and 


Why | 
| of the age. 


seems to have lived in the esteem of the first men 
If innocent, why plead guilty? Ifa 


| criminal, how came all that was best in the nation 


| to absolve him ? 


The truth appears to be that 
presents in money to official persons were common 
in that age. Bacon took these as other men did, 
but his upper servants did the same, and doubtless, 
often hinted to suitors that the Chancellor could 
be influenced by his attendants. That the master 
may have received some of these moneys is 
probable, deeming them perquisites. But such a 
practice was becoming a terrible abuse; Parlia- 
ment rightly took the alarm, and the Chancellor's 
careless supervision of his money matters, com- 
bined with the criminality of his servants, brought 
affairs to a crisis. What defence was open to the 
accused P None; for the acts of his agents must 
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be deemed-his own. ‘This view of the case will 
explain the plea of guilty, and also the subsequent 


condonation of the offence; as all men would soon | 


make a distinction between great carelessness and 
great criminality. 

The few remaining years of Lord Bacon’s life 
were wholly devoted to literature, science, and 
philosophy. He resided by turns at Gorham- 
bury, his noble mansion near St. Albans; in his 
chambers at Gray’s Inn, or with learned friends in 
town or country. The stately St. Albans pile no 
longer stands; even the chambers can no longer 


be visited, having been burned down on the 17th of | 


February, 1679. They appear to have been on the 
first floor of what is now No. 1, New Square. 
Lord Bacon died at the Earl of Arundel’s house, 
Highgate Hill. It is singular that the immediate 
cause of his death is differently stated to this day. 
Some writers ascribe it to an injury received by 
the explosion of a retort during an experiment ; 
others trace it to an inflammation arising from 
a cold, taken while collecting snow from under a 


bank on Highgate Hill. This snow was required | the world. 





to test the extent to which frozen snow would 
preserve animal matter from decay. A. few friends 
were hastily summoned to the dying philosopher, 
congestion of the lungs set in, and on Easter 
Sunday morning, the 9th of April, 1626, the 
greatest Englishman of that age passed away, 
supported in the arms of his friend, Sir Julins 
Cesar, Master of the Rolls. 

Men may still ingeniously speculate or angrily 
argue about the moral, legal, and political character 
of Lord Bacon, but every day of the nineteenth 
century is bringing to view fresh proofs of the 
grand results produced by his philosophy. The 
path of discovery in which all scientific men are 
now walking was first effectively pointed out by 
Francis Bacon; of this glory no subsequent dis- 
coveries can ever deprive him. “ The father of 
the inductive philosophy” he will ever be called, 
however numerous and brilliant the sons may be. 
Though a simple church in St. Albans holds “all 
that was mortal” of England’s greatest peer, his 
fame will probably be coeval with the duration of 
W. D. 








THE TYRANNY OF UNBELIEF. 


BY THE REV. J. S. SIDEBOTHAM, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. MILDRED’S, CANTERBURY, 


Joun xii. 10. 

T is certain that so unprecedented an event 
as the resuscitation of one who had been 
four days in the grave could not but 
create a very unusual feeling among those 
in whose midst so great a miracle was 

wrought ; and more especially in view of so deeply- 
rooted a suspicion and dislike of the new doctrine 
which was being everywhere taught by Him who 
performed so mighty a work; and even in respect 
of the miracle itself, as one of many other like 
instances of direct evidence that He who did it 
was indeed the Christ, whom His enemies abso- 
lutely hated for asserting that He was. 

It: was, indeed, in the midst and in spite of 
suspicion and dislike, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was making known the new doctrine of the Gospel | 
of peace, and laying the foundations on which the 
superstructure was to be built, which He pur- 
chased for and presented to Himself, a glorious 
and holy Church, without spot, wrinkle, or blemish. 





The doctrine preached by John the Baptist had 
sounded strangely in men’s ears; but still those 
who heard it, so far from apprehending its true | 
significance, rejected Him whose way he pre-| 
pared, when the time was ripe for His mani- | 


| was as slow to accept the humility preached by 


the Saviour as the repentance urged as neces- 
sary by the Baptist. Priding themselves upon 
an exact observance of a law remarkable for 
its intricacies in ceremonial, the Jews of our Lord’s 
time were conscious of no sins, and failed to see 
in themselves any need for repentance. And when 
they found John proclaiming of our blessed Lord, 
“This is He of whom I spake, saying, He that 
cometh after me is preferred before me,” they, 
who had been looking for the manifestation of the 
promised kingdom, could not bring themselves to 
accept as the Prince they had hoped to welcome, 
one thus poor and lowly as regards worldly 
circumstances, although speaking, as all acknow- 
ledged, as never man spake. And so the Lord 
Jesus, knowing well the hardness of men’s hearts, 
and the opposition which such new doctrine as 
that which He preached could not but encounter 
amidst Jewish prejudice, had compassion upon the 
weakness of men, and did not expect them to 
believe on Him merely upon His own assertion 


'that He was the Son of God, but brought with 


Him from the heaven whence He came such 
proofs that He was indeed that which He de- 
clared Himself to be, that we, who reverently 


festation, but counting John nevertheless as a | accept them as the evidence which in truth they 


prophet. 


Yet failing to apprehend the true | 
significance of the forerunner’s utterances, it ia | 
perhaps little matter for wonder that Jewish pride | of those who rejected the Lord of life even while 


are of the Divine nature and origin of Him who 
wrought them, can but wonder at the blindness 
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doing in their midst such works as had never | ready to help those who with patience wait for 
been seen upon earth before, and which their own | Him. Persecution may befall us, as it befell 
prophets had foretold as the very signs by which | Lazarus at the hands of the chief priests ; or, 
they were to recognise their Emmanuel. We, | short of persecution, contempt or personal ‘de 
indeed, find prophets of God under the old dis- | comfort, may tempt us to disown Him whom the 
nPre: é tea “tea? the 
pensation —_— —_ — 4 fulfil — | pegging. — despises, because it knows Him 
rposes, but none doling suc ght VOrks as . 36 1 "Ss rej ¢ 
oa che being done by a Lond Feo: i pe | - mie a He a te cee ep. 
a continuous series of them, nor with such visible | sorrows, and to outward appearance the son of a 
signs of ngs = — and majesty as in-| carpenter. “ Let us be sure that the Lord knoweth 
deed se apts ri “ ay nothing less than them that are His, and that “ persecution for the 
ee itiee ei "i ae Meg rasang | si W ord vee per acne being offended, is no unsure 
inguishing signs wer gether absent in the| sign of true membership of Him who said, “In the 
alg - a ae ae than —_ of poe ny | world oe shall have tribulation.” No other testi- 
ord. ut in His there was yet one other cha- | mony did the beloved disciple bear when he wrote 
racteristic which no other miracles could by any | “ Marvel not, my vibe if the world heap 
possibility claim, in the direct purpose (in com- | you.” The unbelieving world ever has hated those 
passion to the intellectual need of man) of giving | who love Christ. The “repent ye” of John the 
that evidence which should establish the great | Baptist falls now on their ears with as strange 
fact of His Divinity beyond the possibility either | a sound as when those who first heard it refused 
A ang? ba gg: or of argument to over- John's baptism of repentance. And the humility 
aA t is true t * gr the one and the other | and simplicity of Christ are to this day repugnant 
ve been attempted, but with what marked | to their hearts, as to the men of Nazareth, when 
failure and even contempt is as well known as are they would have cast Him headlong from the 
the innumerable victories of faith and the con-| hill on which their city was built; or to the 
vincing power of the Holy Spirit. Pharisees, when He had brought home to them 
Such an attempt was being made now. The | the sin of their preference of their own traditions 
ony A asa —s se be a thay might | to me pure Word of God. ‘Those whom our 
Pp arus to death. Che ord Jesus had | blessed Lord thus condemned in their custom of 
“Cpauabangs end miracle than any that |“corban” could have little love for their God, 
ad preceded it. Independently of the object of! much less for “their brethren,” when they would 
proving His Divinity, love was the guiding motive | suffer their own parents to want. 
in the Redeemer’s mind. Love to all mankind| Whatever may be our lot in our passage through 
in adding one more proof to evidence which re- | the unbelieving world, let us ever bear in mind the 
veals to them the Saviour of whom all stand in ; new commandment of our Lord, quoted by the 
it a hfs Him whom He raised from the | beloved disciple, “That he who loveth God, love 
ead; and love to the bereaved sisters, whom, | his brother also.” And even if the love of God 
together with Lazarus, we know to have been of| reign not within our hearts in all the fulness of 
the number of His most cherished friends. For | its power, let us, if we be in any sense “ followers 
St. John tells us that “Jesus loved Martha and | of that which is good,” but turn a thought to the 
her sister and Lazarus.” Our Lord wept: we| sufferings of Christ for ourselves, and fellow- 
know not how much He needed Lazarus even | feeling must kindle afresh a love which can be 
Himself ; for He had not many friends in the| but dormant. And thus, looking away from self, 
sorrows amidst which His lot was cast. Yet on| we shall begin to think more of others, and to 
hearing that he whom He loved was sick, He | extend to them also the love which flows to 
abode two days where He was. But in His own | us from God. So, led on by the love of the 
good time He brought the wished-for relief, none | brethren, we cannot but be led forward in the 
the less welcome because death was come and hope } love of God; and even through the love of 
had fled. Let us learn to wait, in the assurance |Mman progress onwards in that yet higher love, 
that now, as ever of old, the same Saviour is and “ pass from death to life.” 











TO-DAY. 
Gi ORK, for the sun’s declining ray | Work while it yet is called to-day, 


Toil lest thy work be vain. And stand ye idle still? 
Be it thy cross is hard to bear, Wake out of sleep, the time is come, 
Bright is the crown thy brow shall wear, | The vineyard waits, the harvest home 
And brief thy time of pain. Asks but the labourer’s will. 


44>, Brooks not the loiterer’s delay. | The stars their trembling light display 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ JOHN RESKETH’S CHARGE,” ‘‘ HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC. ETC. 
BOOK THE FIRST.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


ty CHAPTER I. thawed. A cold, proud man, with a vein of cynical 
OW Cry BARKER’S NEWS, moroseness that often made itself felt in a cutting 
FE had just come in from the| word or a stinging sarcasm ;—a man who took none 
. gz, gloom of the winter night, | into his confidence, and seldom relaxed the reserve 
* bringing with him a white, | which had set its seal upon his obdurate mouth, 

blinding mist of snow-flakes | He had been handsome in his time, and still retained 
and a wild rush of the freezing | much of his good looks, but there was a frosty light 












north wind that was blowing in the full, blue eyes that gave the face an unim- 
so fiercely. He lingered a few | pressionable and disagreeable expression. 
minutes to get rid of his out-| Archibald Reid’s entrance into the drawing-room 
door wrappings, the snow clinging about created a little stir of excitement among the family 
him like a soft, fleecy shroud, and | group assembled there, for on that particular night 
raining off glistening little pools on to! his coming had been anxiously watched for, each in 
the floor of the lighted hall, as the elderly | turn commenting upon the unwonted delay, for the 
man-servant took charge of his heavy over- banker was himself so scrupulously punctual that he 
coat. would never tolerate a breach of punctuality in any 
** Have you seen anything of the yacht, sir ?” | of his dependants. Before he reached the chair 
“No.” The curt answer was followed by tho | placed ready for him his quick glance took note of 
equally curt question: “Are they in the drawing- | everything, and though his face never lost its pre- 
room?” occupied look, he would have instantly detected 
“Yee, ae.” |anything wanting in the appointment of the tea- 
Mr. Reid glanced at his watch as he said, “‘ See | table; but all was perfect—the servants of Cliff 
that a good fire is kept up in my study, and light | House were too well trained and the housekeeper 
the reading-lamp.” too vigilant to admit of any such shortcomings. A 
“It is lighted, sir, and there is a letter for you | model household for order and regularity was that of 
on the desk.” Archibald Reid. It was a cheery contrast to the 
“Ah, bring it into the drawing-room to me, | wild winter night, that charming picture of a home 
Barker.” ‘interior, brilliant and glowing with warm light and 
“Very well, sir.” The last order having been | colour, from the harmonious blending of rich crimson 
given in a more gracious tone, he ventured to add, | tints. The room was furnished with every elegance 
“It’s going to be a very rough night, sir.” and luxury required by modern taste and refinement. 
His master took no notice of the remark, but| The crystal chandelier threw out a flood of light, 
passed on in the direction of the drawing-room. | which was caught up and multiplied in glittering 
The man looked after him, saying to himself, flashes from the mantel-glass—truly a gracious 
“Crusty as usual; always is when he’s put out. I atmosphere in which to expand and grow genial 
suppose he’s uneasy about the yacht, but he’s too | after the crosses and cares of a business day ; but it 
proud to show it. Not but what I can always tell | was the misfortune of the family at Cliff House that 
when anything is putting him out, though he does the master preferred to bring with him the atmo- 
put himself under lock and key, and thinks he’s | sphere of that outward world in which his character 
letting you know nothing about it; but there, he’s a ‘had hardened from year to year. 
queer sort.” | The waiting group was composed of four persons, 
The sharp ring of a bell put an end to his soliloquy, | his two daughters, Jane and Madeline, and his niece 
and he hurried away grumbling, “That’s for the and ward, Agnes Leigh, the only child of his sister, 
letter; he hasn’t a bit of patience.” | who, with her husband, had died in Sierra Leone, 
The servant Barker was not the only one who could | after realising a fortune for the fragile little girl 
have borne testimony as to the queerness of Archi- | whom they had been obliged to send to England to 
bald Reid, banker and magistrate, in the flourishing | be reared and educated. The remaining member of 
little seaport town of Wyewood. That queerness | the circle was a prim-looking, stiff-backed old lady, 
was constantly cropping out to all who came within | who sat very upright in her chair. This was Aunt 
his influence. All were more or less repelled by the | Dorothy, maiden sister of the late Mrs. Reid, who 
ice-bound manner that seemed so hard to impress, and had died when her youngest daughter was about 
which even in his more social moods never entirely | nine years old. It was then that Aunt Dorothy, in 
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‘Evidently agitated by something that he had heard”—p. 394. 
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fulfilment of her sister’s last wishes, had entered 
upon her duties as housekeeper at Cliff House. 
There she still remained, though she had a suspicion 


that her niece Jane was trying to set her aside, and | 


the antagonism which had always existed between 
her and her brother-in-law did not diminish as years 
drew on. But Aunt Dorothy would have endured 
much more, if only for the happiness of being near 
her favourite, who was dear to her as the first baby 
she had ever nursed. This was Edmund, Mr. Reid’s 
only son. As he had inherited his mother’s delicacy 
of constitution, he had been allowed freedom from 
restraint and the obligations of either work or study, 
it being tacitly understood that he was to be allowed 
his own way, and his time to be spent chiefly out 
of doors in such exercises as would be likely to 
strengthen him. One of the means which Mr. Reid 
had been advised to encourage was yachting, and 
it became one of Edmund’s favourite pursuits. “It 
was fear for the young man’s safety that was now 
clouding the home faces, ‘Two days previously he 
had ventured to embark for a short run along the 
coast, the weather being at the time remarkably 
fine. 

Mr. Reid gave the bell a sharp ring before he sat 
down. His daughter Madeline had left her seat to 
meet him, and it was her voice that said in an 
eager tone, “Oh, papa! the wind sounds dreadful; it 
frightens me to think of Edmund being out in the 
yacht. I see you have heard nothing; do you think 
he will come back to-night ?” 

“Yes; I am expecting to hear of his arrival every 
minute. He gave me his promise not to extend the 
trip beyond to-day.” 

“Then Edmund will keep it at all risk,” struck in 
Aunt ‘Dorothy’s thin, reedy voice. Her brother-in- 
law ignored the remark, and went on talking to his 
daughter. 

“T thought you had more sense, Madeline, than 
to give way and frighten yourself with imaginary 
calamities.” 

At this moment the servant came in with the 
letter. His master tore it open and read it hastily, 
then crushed it in his hand with an exclamation of 
annoyance. 

“Is it bad news, papa?” Jane ventured to ask, 
but her father took no notice of the question; he did 
not appear to have heard it, for he turned to his 
niece, saying, curtly— 

“T have something to say to you, Agnes. 
to me in the study after tea.” 

“Very well, uncle.” 

Archibald Reid’s next remark was addressed to 
his elder daughter: “Jane, I am waiting for my 
tea.” 

He sat longer than usual over his tea that night. 
Barker was right, his master was uneasy about the 
yacht, and his daughter Madeline had increased his 
uneasiness by her remarks, All this time the wind 
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was rising, the dull roar of the waves as they beat 
against the rocks making a wild accompaniment to 
| the moaning of the wind. 

As Archibald Reid rose from his seat with the 
intention of passing into his study, they were 
startled by a loud ring of the hall-door bell, pre- 
sently followed by the appearance of Barker, who 
was evidently agitated by something that he had 
heard. Before a word could be spoken, impulsive 
Madeline sprang forward, exclaiming, “ Has anything 
happened, Barker ; is it the yacht ?” 





CHAPTER II. 

ON BOARD THE YACHT, 
“Farrrax, do come on deck; it is really magnif- 
cent; the clouds look like waves of golden light ;— 
it makes me wish I was an artist. There; what do 
you think; is it not glorious? The sea seems. to 
be taking fire, and the foam to be all ablaze. One 
seldom sees such a sight, so far north, at this season 
of the year.” 

“Indeed, Ned! you are right, it is grand—some- 
thing worth seeing, and almost reconciles one to 
being sea-sick. I can liken it to nothing but a mass 
of rubies, diamonds, and sapphires.” 

« Ay—ay, it may look all that,” murmured a voice 
near them, just loud enough to be heard by the 
young men, “ but there’s something behind it.” 

“Well, Mr. Weatherwise, what is the matter 
now?” asked Edmund Reid, as he turned and faced 
the old seaman who had charge of the helm, and 
whose indefinite, but rather ominous words, had so 
unexpectedly broken in upon their conversation. 

The man glanced at his young master, then at the 
fast disappearing scene, which had excited the 
admiration of the young men, adjusted the helm to 
his satisfaction, and, while watching its effect upon 
the yacht, answered the query by jerking out two 
words: ‘‘ Bad weather.” 

“Ah, then you think it a sign of a storm, Job?” 

« Ay, I do, sir.” 

Alfred Fairfax laughingly exclaimed, ‘“ What, 
think we are going to have a storm? why, Job, you 
must be labouring under a sunstroke. The weather 
is beautiful, and I’ll back my prediction against 
yours, that there will be no more signs of a storm 
at sunset than we have now at sunrise; and you see, 
| old fellow, the wind is only just strong enough to 
| keep us from standing still.” 
| Edmund Reid did not join in his friend’s merri- 
| ment, he knew too well that old Job Foster was 
| rarely wrong; for the old man’s predictions about 
the weather had invariably proved true during their 
| 





yachting trips. He listened quietly until his friend 
had finished, then said, “ Well, Job, what’s your 
advice ?”” 
“Make for the nearest port, sir.” 
| Why, let me see, that would be——but there, 
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———— 


it’s no use; I promised my father I would be back | 


to-day, Job, it is his birthday; and I think if the 
wind will but freshen a little we shall manage it.” 


Edmund Reid grasped his friend’s hand. “I know 


it, Fairfax, better than you can tell me; you’ve 


There was an unintelligible growl from the old | 


seaman, and the young man laughed as he added, 
“There, don’t get the dumps, Job, we will do our 
best to reach Wyewood before the storm overtakes 
us; see that every stitch of canvas is set. Now, 
Fairfax, let us go down and finish our breakfast.” 

An hour later, when the two reappeared upon 
deck, they found the yacht under a perfect cloud of 
canvas, and gliding through the water in a manner 
that made the owner’s eyes brighten with pleasure. 

“JIsn’t she a little beauty, Fairfax?” he asked, 
with a glance of pride at the straining masts and 
ropes; then, turning to the helmsman, he said, “ Ah, 
Simmons, it’s your watch ;—how many knots is she 
making ?” 

“ About nine, sir; but she varies a good deal, as 
the wind keeps veering about.” 

“Can’t you pay off a little ?” 

“Yes, sir; but there’s a strong leeway, and Job’s 
instructions were that I was to keep her full-and-by.” 

“ Quite right, Simmons,” and with a glance in the 
direction of the wind he added, “keep to your 
instructions, for it looks rather threatening to 
the windward.” 

“That’s just what Job said, sir.” 

“Oh, did he ?” and Edmund Reid turned his back 
upon the man, and joined his friend, saying, with a 
laugh, “ Well, Fairfax, what do you think about 
the weather now ?” 

“Can’t say ’'m quite so sanguine as I was, Ned; 
it don’t look quite the thing out there, and I noticed 
that the glass was falling rapidly.” 

So they chatted on until the midday meal was 
announced. As they descended to the cabin 
Edmund Reid observed to his friend, “‘ I wish I had 
taken Job’s advice, Fairfax, and made for the nearest 
port, for I am afraid that we shall not reach Wyewood 
to-night, and if the wind continues to rise at this 
rate, it will be blowing a gale before dusk.” 

“Can’t you take it now, Ned ?” Fairfax asked. 

“No, it is too late; and, as I shall be wanted on 
deck, I intend to turn in and get an hour’s rest 
after dinner.” 

“So will I, old fellow, if you think I shall be of 
any use to you.” 

“Not a bit, Fairfax,” was the frank, unhesitating 
reply; ‘but I shall be glad of your company.” 

Alfred Fairfax laughed good humouredly. “I like 
your candour, Ned; it is so refreshing to hear a 
fellow speak his mind as you do, it will check any 
undue tendency to vanity in your humble servant— 
even if he should succeed in laying up a store of 
nautical knowledge. But remember, old boy, I’m 
teady to do my best for you at all times, whatever 
the service you may require, and if need comes I can 
face danger with you and for you.” 


| 





{ began to knock us about as if it hada spite against 


pluck and spirit enough for anything.” 

“Thank you, Ned. I don’t know how it is, but 
your praise always seems to me to have a double 
value; I suppose because you don’t give it too often 
or too cheaply.” 

* * %* * * * 

The short winter day was fast closing in, and the 
gale, which had been gathering strength all the 
afternoon, was blowing in fitful gusts, but as yet it 
was not violent enough to cause any uneasiness td 
those on board the yacht. Still there was a wistful, 
troubled look on Edmund Reid’s delicate face. The 


; two friends were standing together on the deck, over 


which the spray broke as the crested waves rose in 
their white wrath and dashed against the sides of 
the brave little vessel, that was fighting her way 
so gallantly. 

Suddenly Edmund, who had been quietly listen- 
ing to his friend’s ceaseless chatter, interrupted him 
by asking, “Fairfax, do you believe in presenti- 
ments ?” 

“Why, Ned, what a strange question; I hardly 
know how to answer it—don’t believe I ever gave 
the subject a thought; you see I’ve always been such 
a careless fellow, not given to taking serious views of 
anything. That was the fault my good old father 
always found with me, and I begin to think he was 
right. I make life too much of a jest—but this is 
shying your question, Ned. What put it into your 
wise head to ask me about presentiments?” and 
Alfred Fairfax looked at his friend, with unwonted 
gravity clouding his usually sunny face. It had 
just occurred to him that Edmund Reid was un- 
usually quiet, and that he had spoken under the 
influence of some strong impulse. His quickly 
impressionable nature was at once moved to sym- 
pathy, for he thought he saw the delicate hand 
tremble as it rested on the rail of the deck; and he 
had once or twice during the afternoon noticed a 
strange expression on Edmund’s face. Had it any- 
thing to do with the subject that seemed to be on 
the mind of his friend? The thought sent an 
uncomfortable thrill through him. He repeated his 
question, which had evidently not been heard, “‘ What 
put it into your head, Ned, to ask me about presenti- 
ments?” 

“ Fairfax, I have an unpleasant feeling about this 
trip—a sort of indefinable dread. I felt it on the 
morning we started, but now it seems to have taken 
a stronger hold of me.” 

There was a look of surprise on his companion’s 
face. ‘Do you apprehend any danger, Ned?” 

“ec No.” 

“Then it must be old Job’s croaking. I must 
confess that if affected my spirits just a little, when 
it grew dark so suddenly this afternoon, and the wind 
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us. Take something refrcshing, old fellow, to drive 
away the blues.” 

Edmund Reid shook his head. “No, thank you, 
Fairfax. Keep her steady, Job,’ he called out, as 
a buge wave rolled down upon them. “ You 
are wrong, Fairfax,” he continued; “it is not old 
Job’s croaking, nor is it the gale—though it’s no | 
use disguising the fact that we are too close in| 
shore to be out of danger. The yacht holds her way | 
handsomely at present; but this is only a foretaste 
of what is coming. I should fear nothing if we had 
more sea-room ; but this has nothing to do with oe | 

At that moment a tremendous gust of wind struck 
the yacht, making her heel over until the water | 


| 
rushed in upon the deck. | 











which, with God’s help, I trust we shall win, but 
it is well to be prepared. What I have to gay 
must be said in as few words as possible, for it is g 
subject that I never care to talk about, even to you,” 
Here Edmund coughed a short, dry cough, that 
always grew worse in winter, and proved such a 
ceaseless worry to his Aunt Dorothy. 

Alfred Fairfax bent forward, his curiosity thoroughly 
roused by his friend’s manner. How little had he? 
prepared himself for what was to come! 

“We two have given each other the confidence of 
brothers, Fairfax, but we have each been hiding a 
secret from the other; you little think it, but 1 
know yours,” 

At first there was a puzzled expression on the 


“ Port your helm, man!” Edmund Reid thundered young man’s face, but the next moment he flushed 


out, in a tone that made Job start. 

“Tt is hard a-port, sir,” the old man replied, with | 
a look of surprise, and a touch of reproach in his | 
voice. 

The yacht slowly recovered from the shock, and 
as soon as the danger was past Edmund again ad- 
dressed the old seaman. “She met it beautifully, 
Job. Keep her close-hauled, and let me know how 
things are going on in half an hour. Send for me 
if I am wanted. Come into the cabin, Fairfax,’ he 
added, turning to his companion, ‘I want to have a 
talk with you.” 

“All right, Ned, I shall be glad of the change, for 
that squall nearly stifled me.” 

They went down, Edmund, as usual, taking the 
lead. That seemed to be always the natural adjust- 
ment of relations between them, and Alfred Fairfax 
was ever willing to be so led, content to look up to 
Edmund, and come to him for guidance and advice, 
clinging to him as to an elder brother. 

The banker’s son was his senior by three years. 
Archibald Reid had been often puzzled to account 
for the close friendship that existed between the 
young men, they were such decided contrasts in 
persen, mind, and character. 

The difference was never more striking than on 
that evening, when Edmund threw himself half 
wearily on the couch in the cabin,*his long white 
fingers pulling nervously at the tassels of the 
cushion as’ he said, “This, seems downright in- 
dolence, for here I am tired even with the prospect of 
a hard night’s work before me. I feel like a beaten 
man, Fairfax, It is at such times that you do me 
good, old fellow, and I am glad to try the virtue of 
your laughing philosophy. I have always liked you, 
and I know you have some regard for me.” 

“Ned, there’s nothing I would not sacrifice for 
you—even if it came to my life.” 

Edmund’s large eyes lit up for an instant, but the 
gleam passed quickly as it came. “I believe you, 


Fairfax; but we are wasting time, and this may, 
be our last chance of talking together, for I foresee 


and looked unmistakably self-conscious. Edmund 
studied his friend’s face intently for an instant, the 
expression of his own had not changed, but a quick 
| ear might have detected a slight tremor in his voice 
jas he added, ‘You love my cousin, Agnes Leigh.” 
| After a moment’s pause he continued, ‘“‘ And I believe 
she loves you.” 

“How did you find out, Ned?” Alfred Fairfax 
eagerly asked. 

Edmund quietly answered, “Because you did not 
hide it well enough.” 

“Just like me; but I don’t know, Ned, whether 
she loves me or not—I only guess and hope she does. 
Agnes will not say ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ only refers me to her 
uncle.” 

“That is conclusive enough, Fairfax; have you 
| applied to my father ?” 
| “Yes; the letter I sent on shore yesterday 
| morning was for him. Ned, you must forgive me 
| keeping this from you, but I wanted to make sure 
that she “4 

Edmund interrupted, “ Don’t attempt any excuse, 
Alf; you have an equal right to ask why I did not 
trust you with my secret. Perhaps it is natural for 
men to be reticent about such matters; we might 
have whispered it before had we been a couple of 
girls.” 

There was a pause, during which Alfred Fairfax 
sat silently struggling with his wish to say some- 
thing and his inability to suit himself with words. 
Edmund continued, “I wonder what you will think 
when I tell you that I too love Agnes,” 

He was answered by the astonished ejaculation— 
“You, Ned!” 

“ Yes, Fairfax, from the time she came to us from 
Africa until now—boy and man; I have loved her 
all my life.” 

Alfred’s face had contracted an expression of pain 
that was not lost upon Edmund. 

“‘ Does she know of your love, Ned ?” 

“TI cannot tell—she may have used her woman's 
power of divining; but I know that her heart will 











that we are on the eve of a battle for our lives, 





never be mine. Let that pass, it belongs to a battle 
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which has been fought and won. I shall never be | 
anything to Agnes Leigh but Cousin Edmund. I 





but what is the matter, are you ill, Ned?” Alfred 
Fairfax had been startled by the ghastly paleness 


have resigned that dream, so there is no fear of of his friend’s face, and began to realise the true 
rivalry between us, Fairfax, and no selfish regret to | nature of the struggle which had been going on 


keep me from wishing you both joy in the future. I 
would not make this confidence until I had gained 
that victory over myself.” 

“Oh, Ned! to think that I never guessed a word of 
this; that I should have come between you and 





under all that stoical calmness. 
At that moment they were startled by a loud 
crash on deck, which was immediately followed by a 


hurried call for Edmund Reid. 


(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


BY THE REV. J. W. GEDGE, M.A., INSPECTOR OF SCHOCLS. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No 2. Mosks THE Man or Gop. Part IV. Moses as A GuME. 


}O THE TEACHER.—It will be distinctly 
| understood that this is not a lesson on 





~ journeys are, therefore, only introduced 
when necessary to bring out points in Moses’ 
character. 

I, INTRODUCTION. 
as a prophet. 
guide. Period of time embraced, from the leaving | 
of Egypt (or the Exodus) till their arrival at the | 
plains of Moab, on the borders of the promised land. | 
Show on a map the country traversed during this | 
time of forty years. 


Ask a few questions on Moses | 


| the journeys of the Israelites, but,on , 
the life and character of Moses. The | 


| to Moses. 
| for water, see Exod. xv. 24; xvii. 2; Numb. xx. 2. 


special guidance by the pillar of fire by night, and 
cloud by day (xiii. 21, 22). (2) A guide must pro- 
vide food. This always looked for: to encamp at 
night near a well, and with supplies of food. So when 
food and drink were wanted the people always came 
For food, see Exod. xvi. 3; Numb. xi. 4: 


In each case Moses at once asked God, and food and 


We have now to speak of him as a | water were provided. The manna lasted till they 


came to Canaan (Josh. v. 12), and the water followed 
them all the forty years (1 Cor. x. 4). (8) A guide 
must be able to protect them. In the wilderness, 
would be exposed to attacks of wandering Arabs, &c. 


Egypt to the Red Sea, down | The Amalekites attacked them at Sinai. Moses 


the east coast of the sea, through the wilderness of | arranged the battle, and Joshua his servant con- 


Sin to Sinai, northwards again to Kadesh-barnea, on 
the borders of Canaan; thence turned back for forty 


years up and down the desert, till finally Moses died 
| all these points Moses proved an able and a faithful 


on Mount Hor, near the plains of Moab. 

II, Moszs As A GUIDE. 
Picture the start from Egypt in the dead of night 
(ver. 31). The Egyptians urgent upon them to be 
off—loading them with jewels, &c., to get rid of | 


(Read Exod. xii. 31—42.) | 





| quered the enemy (read Exod. xvii. 8—14). Also 


the Amorites and Heshbonites, who refused a peace- 
able passage, were destroyed (Deut. ii. 24—-30). In 


guide (Heb. iii. 2). Now see during his guidance 
his own personal character. 

III. Moszs’ cuaracTer. (1) He was patient. He 
is described as “ very meek” (Numb. xii. 3). This 


them (ver. 36); the king asking for a blessing (ver. | appears in his forbearance with the murmurings of 


32); the haste of the Israelites ; 
600,000 men—i.e., reckoning five to a family, three | 
millions in all, besides the mixed multitude (ver. 37, | 
38) ; kneading-troughs on their shoulders; leading 
children by the hand, &ec. 
and leader, so long and eagerly waited for, now 
commence. Ask the children what is wanted in a 
guide; take all their answers and arrange them as 
follows:—A guide must have (1) knowledge of the 
road. Of what use would a blind guide be (Matt. 
xv. 14)? or a guide who had never been there 


before ? Now see the advantage of Moses’ stay in | 


Midian. He had been for forty years in the neigh- 


bourhood of the peninsula of Sinai; would know all | 


the springs, wells, oases in the desert, &c. (read 
Exod. xv. 23—27). Besides which God gave him 


their numbers, | 


Moses’ duties as guide | 


the people over and over again—e.g., Exod. xvi. 6, 7; 
xvii. 4; Numb. xiv. 8, 9, &e. Yet twice he gave 
way to temper, breaking the tables of stone (Exod. 
xxxii. 19), and striking the rock when bidden to 
speak to it (Numb. xi. 11—15). Just as Abraham, 
noted for faith, distrusted God’s power to keep Sarah 
(Gen. xii. 11); and Peter, noted for boldness, was 
afraid of the servants (Luke xxii. 58). For this sin 
Moses not allowed to enter Canaan (Numb. xx. 12; 
Ps. cvi. 33), showing God’s anger at sin, and that He 
cannot pass it over in His own people. (2) He was 
prayerful, and therefore admitted into close com- 
munion with God (Numb. xii. 7,8; Exod. xxxiii. 11), 
God’s glory passed before him (Exod. rxxiii. 19). 
See his noble intercessions for Israel (Exod. xvii. 
8—13; xxxii. 11—14; Numb. xiv. 11—20, &c.). Re- 
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ferred to in Jer. xv. 1 as if God would specially | 
listen to him. What a holy man he must have | 
been! (3) He was a patriot. He loved the Israelites 
far better than himself; thus he refused honour at | 
their expense (Exod. xxxii. 10—14), 
himself to their good, notwithstanding their ingrati- 
tude (Exod. xviii. 13—26). 
for them, and his last pleasure to see their land 
(Deut. iii. 25; xxxiv. 1—4). ; 

What an example in all these points to us! 

IV. Moses as A GUIDE A TYPE CF CHRIST. (1) 
Christ is our guide—nay, Himself is the way (Jobn 
x. 9; xiv. 6) from earth to heaven. (1) He knows 
the road, for He has lived as man; tempted like us 
(Heb. iv. 15), sorrowful (Isa, liii. 3), persecuted 
(John xv. 18), yet without sin. (2) He provides food 
for our souls (Isa. lv. 1), his own body (John vi. 47), 
to those who hunger (Matt. v. 6). 


He devoted | 


His last thoughts were | 


(3) He protects | 


from our enemies (Ps. xxiii. 4; Isa. xliii. 2), More. 
| over, in His own person He is patient (Matt. xxyvi, 67), 
| prayerful (John xvii.), and loves His own people (John 
xiii, 1), even to laying down His life. How shall we 
treat such a Guide? With ingratitude, murmuring, 
| rebellion? Nay; coming to Him we shall find rest 
| (Matt. xi. 28—30). 
| Questions to be answered. 
| 1. When did Moses’ guidance begin, how long 
| did it last, and in what countries was it exer. 
| cised ? 
| 2. What qualities are expected ina guide? Show 
how Moses possessed these. 

3. For what was Moses especially distinguished ? 
Show how he failed in this respect more than once, 
| 4 What other points in his character are notice. 
able P 
5 How is Moses as a guide a type of Christ ? 








THE ROSE-BUSH AND THE DORMOUSE: 


A STORY FOR LI 


for eight, 





with brown hair, cut quite short all | 
round her head like a boy’s; and like a boy’s too, | 
very apt, although it was so short, to get disorderly. | 
A happy child, very contented with herself and most | 
other people in the world, except indeed at those | 
unhappy times when school troubles weighed upon 
her spirits; always ready to go on every expedition, 
and to join in every enterprise to which she could 
persuade others that her company was desirable, 
but not often glad to sit down quietly and rest. 

Now it happened that in one corner of Mr. 
Stratton’s garden there were two square plots of 
ground, one of which had been given to Joyce as 
her garden, and the other to her brother Roger ; 
and warm and close as it was one summer evening, | 
they were both very busily at work there. 

Roger was only one year older than Joyce, and | 
yet somehow he thought himself so very much wiser 
and better, and consequently took so much pleasure 
in ordering her about, that I am inclined to think it 
was a good thing for Joyce that she was humble- | 
minded enough generally to concur in that idea of 
his, and to look up to him with some respect and 
fear. For even this evening the little boy, in the 
midst of his weeding and watering, caught sight of 
what his sister was doing, and immediately left off 
his work to remonstrate. 

“Oh, Joyce!” he said in a very aggrieved voice, 
causing her to look up with an alarmed face, “ what are 


TTLE CHILDREN, 


L\OYCE STRATTON was seven years old, | you doing now? That is the third time you have 
/ or as she would herself say, getting on | 
A plain little girl she was, | 
with sturdy legs and robust frame, and 


moved that geranium, and you have only had it a 
week, Old Peter had much better have given it to 
me.” 

“He did give you one,” replied Joyce, stoutly. “I 
thought it would like this place best; perhaps I 
shan’t move it any more. I like to see my flowers 
move about, Roger; all except my rose,” she added 
in a lower voice, looking tenderly at a tiny dwarf 
rose-bush, upon which was blossoming one red 
bud. . 

Joyce’s mamma had planted that bush in her 
daughter’s garden nearly a year since, and she was 


| dead now ; and curiously as the child gardened most 
| of her plants, I don’t think anything would have 


tempted her to meddle with that, for in her own 
heart she mourned for that dead mother more than 
any one knew. 

But Roger thought nothing of that ; 
he saw how pretty the rose-bush had grown, he 
wanted to have it in his own garden, although, as 
he knew quite well, he had many nice flowers, while 
his sister had very few. 

Joyce,” he said coaxingly, “let me have that 
rose-bush; you don’t want it. You would have 
more room to move your flowers about in if that was 
gone,” 

A cloud came over Joyce’s face, and she spread 
her hands over her treasure to guard it from her 
brother’s covetous eyes. “Oh, Roger!” she gasped, 
“T couldn’t spare it not nohow—not nohow !” 

“Not if I give you these ?” pursued Roger, taking 
some rather dirty-looking almond sweets from his 


so now when 
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pocket, where they had been abiding with sundry 
other compounds. ‘One, two, three, four, five, six 
—six beauties, Joyce! pink and yellow and white.” 
Now Joyce had a great weakness for almond sweets, 
but she would not have sold her rose-bush for a 
hundred, so she only shook her head rather indig- 
nantly and tried not to mind, while Roger crunched 
them all up himself; and then bending intently 
over her work, heard with the immovable counte- 
nance of one who will not hear, all the various argu- 
ments be kept bringing forward to gain his point. 
Presently he got angry to think he could not, as 
usual, gain his way, and walked off muttering some- 


thing to himself. Joyce waited until he was quite | 


out of sight, and then heaving a sigh of relief, she 


too gathered together. her tools, and after taking one | 


last sniff of her bud, trotted down the long gravel 
path leading to the house. 

The next morning, after Roger had gone to school, 
and after Joyce had mastered her lessons at home, 
the little maiden, feeling bright and happy, went into 
the garden to play. It was very pleasant there, and 


especially so in the summer-house, where Joyce sat | 


for some time, eating the cake her aunt had given 


her for lunch, occasionally laying it down that she | 


might have a roll over in the grass, quite regardless 
of course that she had a clean dress on. 

Presently she thought that very likely her rose 
was full in bloom, and started off to see, arriving at 
her destination but too quickly for the terrible fact 
which awaited her: for the rose-bush had disap- 
peared from her garden ; and when hardly believing 
her eyes, she turned to Roger’s, there it was, looking 
only a little drooping, planted right in the centre of 
his flowers, Joyce was so surprised that at first she 
could only stand staring at it, as if she expected to 
see it suddenly return to its proper place; but after 
amoment or two had passed she remembered how 
Roger had wanted it the night before, and thought 
that most likely he had slyly transplanted it before 
he went to school. 

Joyce’s cheeks grew hot and red, and her heart 
grew very angry, and she stamped her foot in a great 
passion ; but then came a@ sharp pang of grief, and 


she sat down on the ground with the tears rolling | 


down her face. 

“Mamma put it in my garden, and now if I put 
it back, it won’t be her who put it there. “Oh, 
mamma, mamma! Roger is a bad, bad boy.” 


With a gloomy face Joyce went back to the| 


summer-house, feeling that the brightness was gone 
out of everything, thinking that after all the world 


was not a nice place; and all day long she kept: her | 
anger against Roger, though it felt very strange to | 


be unfriendly with him,. especially as he, knowing he 
had done wrong, was disposed to be very friendly. 

Very slowly and sadly passed the time, until at 
last Joyce was quite glad when bed-time came, and 
she knelt down to say her evening prayers. 
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Now Joyce liked saying her prayers ; she knew she 
was God’s little child, the Lord Jesus’ little lamb, 
for her mamma had taught her so, and she knew too 
that though she was so small, yet the good God up 
in heaven would hear His child speaking and would 
take care of her. 

So this night she clasped her hands and began to 
say “Our Father” right from her heart, and as she 
did so she felt so much happier again. 

| “What does ‘forgive us our trespasses as we 
|forgive them that trespass against us’ mean, 
_ nurse ?” she asked as soon as she had finished. 

| “Don’t you know, Miss Joyce ?” was the answer. 

“Perhaps not, very exactly,” said the little girl, 
| dubiously. 

“ Does it not mean that we ask God to forgive us 
all the wrong things we have done to grieve Him— 

so many, Miss Joyce—and say too we will forgive all 
who have done wrong to us?” 

“T suppose it does,” said Joyce, withasigh. “I 
have been dreadful angry with Roger all day, nurse; 
ought I to forgive him ?” 

“TI think so,” was the reply; “ the Lord Jesus was 
always kind.” 

“Would it please Him ?” asked Joyce, fixing won- 
dering eyes intently upon her nurse’s face. 

“T think so; He said His children must be kind 
and forgiving.” 

Joyce lay back on her pillow, and heaved a sigh of 
intense relief. ‘Iam His little lamb,” she thought 
to herself, “Roger shall have half my sweeties 
to-morrow; mamma would say so,” and then she fell 
asleep. 

For a few days Joyce had to bear the trial of 
seeing her rose-bush in her brother’s garden, but her 
angry feeling did not come back; then Peter, her 
papa’s old gardener, diecovered what had been done, 
and very carefully put back the bush, warning 
Roger at the same time that if he meddled with it 
again he would never give him another plant. Roger 
took the warning, and Joyce was left in undisturbed 
possession of her flower; but she never felt quite 
the same to it after its removal as she had done 

before. 

Not many weeks after this, Joyce’s aunt, to please 
her niece, bought for her a tiny dormouse, and he 
was so pretty, with his bright bead-like eyes and 
silky fur coat, that the little girl hardly knew how 
to contain her joy. You know she had never had a 
| real pet of her own before; Roger certainly had kept 
| rabbits for a long time, but though Joyce might look 
at and get food for them, yet he never allowed her 
to feed or meddle with them, so it really was very 
nice for her to have a pet of her own. And after 

a little time, too, Whiskers (as the dormouse was 
| named) grew very fond of his mistress, and when she 
| opened the door of his cage would run out to take 
|food from her hand, and then play about very 
| prettily upon the table, while no one guessed how 


| 
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much delight there was in Joyce’s heart as she 
watched him. 

And so time went on until at last one day towards 
the end of summer Mrs. Nice, Joyce’s aunt, who had 
lived with Mr. Stratton ever since his wife’s death, 
took Joyce out with her to spend’ the day, and it 


was so late when they returned home, and the child, 


was so tired, that she went straight to bed without 
even asking after Whiskers, whom she had left in 
her nurse’s charge. 

She slept late, too, the next morning, and so it 
happened that the first thing she saw when she 
opened her eyes was her brother Roger standing by 
her bedside with a most unusual look of concern on 
his face, and with one hand held behind his back as 
though to hide something. Joyce wondered what 
could be amiss. 

“Oh, Joyce!” began Roger, “I couldn’t help it; 
I hope you won’t be very sorry.” 

“ Couldn’t help what?” said Joyce, with an unde- 
fined dread creeping into her heart, and sitting up 
in bed as she spoke. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

Roger looked still more woe-begone as he cautiously 
brought his hidden hand round into view, and showed 
Joyce what he had in it—the dormouse, cold and 
stiff and dead. 

Poor Joyce: with one passionate cry she seized 
her pet, and then, too heart-broken to weep, she 
leant her head on one hand, while with the other 
she absently stroked down his soft fur; while Roger, 
frightened at the white, sad face, felt very much 
inclined to cry himself. 

“ Don’t look like that, Joyce,” he said humbly, “I 
am real sorry. I just took him out of the cage to 
play with him, and then nurse called me down- 
stairs, and I forgot all about him ; and—and—” he 
continued, with a kind of sob in his voice, “ when I 
came back the cat had worried him, and so hedied, 
You shall have my black rabbit if you like, Joyce. 
I don’t mind very much,” added the boy, after a 
moment’s pause, and with the melancholy voice of 
one giving up his heart’s treasure. 

But no rabbit could reconcile Joyce to the loss of 
Whiskers. She only shook her head, and then in a 
minute or two the big tears came rolling out of her 
eyes, dropping down faster and faster as she fondled 
his body and kissed it. 

* Dead, dead !”” she murmured softly to herself ; 
“poor, poor Whiskers! You used to be so happy 
and merry, and now you will never move again, 
Oh dear! oh dear!” and quite overcome, Joyce let 
her head fall back on her pillow, and sobbed in 
an agony of grief. 

But presently she remembered that if it had not 
been for her brother’s carelessness the cat could not 
have got her dormouse, and she sat up again, mean- 
ing to say something angry; but before she could 
speak the sight of his face, anxious and grieved, 
somewhat disarmed her wrath, and it almost seemed 








as though some one whispered in her ear the vergg 
she had learnt the other morning out of her text. 
book: “ Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearteg 
forgiving one another.” 

“ God’s little child must be kind,” thought poor 
troubled Joyce, “and Roger is sorry;” and then 
very quickly, before her mind should change, she laid 
her hand in his to let him know he was forgiven, 

It was a sad day Joyce passed, and many were her 
bursts of grief when she thought of~her pet’s sad 
fate ; but when evening came she had the melancholy 
pleasure of assisting Roger in burying him ; and with 
much satisfaction the little girl saw her brother put 
over his grave, in the centre of her garden, one of 
his best flowers to mark the place. 

Then all being done, Joyce’ returned to the house, 
feeling, in. the midst of her grief, how nice it was to 
have Roger so kind to her, not thinking it was her 
own forgiving’ spirit’ which had spoken, as it had 
done, right, to his heart. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

125. What are the first recorded words of Christ 
after His resurrection ? 

126. Where do we find recorded the impious 
counsel. that Balaam gave to Balak against the 
Israelites ? 

127. Quote a passage from one of the Epistles in 
which the Mountain of Transfiguration is called the 
Holy Mount. TEs 

128. Describe accurately the position of the 
towers King Uzziah built in Jerusalem, 

129. In connection with what event do we read 
for the first time of wrath coming upon Judah and 
Jerusalem ? 

130. St. John quotes our Lord’s saying, “ Those 
whom Thou gavest me I have keptyand none of them 
is lost,” twice in his Gospel, and on both occasions a 
different application is made of the words. Give the 
references. e 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 368. 

112. Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox 
that treadeth out the corn’’ (1 Cor. ix. 9, 11; 1 Tim. 
v. 18; Deut. xxv. 4). 

113. Acts v. 6, 10; viii. 2; .ix. 37. 

114. Luke xxiii. 44; Acts iii. 1; x. 3. 

115. The apostles are described as heavy with 
sleep (Luke ix. 37); the miracle of healing the 
demoniac is described as having been performed “ on 
the next day when they came down from the hill.” 

116. Luke xvi. 31; John v. 39; Acts xvii. 11; 2 
Tin: a1. 16) ;17. 

117. “A false prophet, a Jew named Barjesus” 
(Acts xiii. 6). 

118. First in the wilderness of Sin (Exod. xvi. 13). 
Secondly at the encampment called Kibroth-hata- 








avah (Numb. xi. 32). 
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“Sat at the loom, and worked away ”—p. 402. 
pel i 
THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 
¢ HE sun climbed up the eastern hills, Upon the wood and in the air 
And through the dewy land There hung a mystic spell, 
Shot gleams that fell athwart the rills, And on the greensward everywhere 
That sang on every hand. Soft shadows lightly fell. 
VOL, VIII. 
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And in a cottage where the bloom | The sun shot gleams of amber light 
Of roses on the wall | Along the barren ground, 

Filled all the air, there was a loom, | And shadows of the coming night 
Well built of oak and tall. Fell softly all around ; 

All through the fragrant summer day And in the little cottage room, 
A maiden blithe and fair From early dawn till night, 

Sat at the loom, and worked away A woman sat before the loom, 
And hummed a simple air :— With hair of snowy white. 

“Oh! idle not, ye leafy trees, The hands were palsied now that threw 
Weave nets of yellow sun ; Phe shuttle to and fro, 

And kiss me oft, O balmy breeze! And as the fabric longer grew 
My task is but begun.” She sang both sweet and low :— 

Still higher in the hazy sky * Half hidden in the rosy west 
The sun climbed on and on, | I see the golden sun, 

And autumn winds came rushing by, | And I shall soon begin my rest, 
For summer flowers were gone. My task is almost done !” 


The spring again brought joy and bloom, 
And kissed each vale and hill ; 

But in the little cottage room 
The oaken beam was still. 


Now sat a mother at the loom, 
The shuttle flew along, 

With whirr that filled the little room 
Together with her song :— 


“O shuttle! faster, faster fly, 
For know ye not the sun 

Is climbing high across the sky, 
And yet my work’s not done?” 


The swaying boughs with rays ef gold 
Wove nets of yellow sun, 

And cast them where a headstone teld 
The weaver’s task was done! 








H. C. W. 
TRULE: WILL-:O.0: 3, 
BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XI. “TI daresay I am cross, for I am very much wor- 


BOW do you do, Mr. Tempest?” said| ried; and when I saw you I thought you would put 

Vivien M‘Leod one evening. It was! me in a good temper again, only you cannot give me 

ey just the sunset hour, and the glen be- a minute, because you have more regard for your 
} yond the manse was filled with purple | tea.” 





and golden lights. | “TI certainly have a regard for my tea, still I did 
“ Ah, Miss M‘Leod, is it you?” and the minister | not say to.you that I had more regard for it than for 
raised his head. you, whatever I may have felt ; however, it can wait 


He was very glad to see her in the burnside path; for a little, if only for politeness’ sake.” 
but there was a certain abstracted manner about “Come ever here and sit by the burn;” and he 
him as he shook her hand, and to hersefl Vivien | took her hand and Ied her to the side of the clear, 
said, “ What is wrong ?” | busy waters. “See, we can cross here,” and by the 
“ Going home?” he then said. | aid of his hand she crossed the burn, springing from 
“Yes, it is nearly tea-time, which, as far as mother rock to rock. 
is concerned, is the most important hour of the day ; On the other side the minister led the way, push- 
so I must be off.” ing aside the branches of birch and rowan trees, and 
“You never seem to have a moment to spare—at | lifting up masses of honeysuckle whilst Vivien passed 
any rate, for me.” underneath; and then they found themselves on a 
“Well, Mr. Tempest, you should rather think it| great shelving rock ef red sandstone, at a lovely 
a fortunate thing for me that I have no spare time | bend in the burn. They were completely shut out 


weighing on my hands.” | of the world by heather and sandbanks, trees, ferns, 
| 


“T am not sure of that. It is a mistake to go| and rocks. Up one way the fresh buoyant water was 
rushing amongst its rocks to them, down the ether 
way it was flying away from them, and there was 

“Now, Mr. Tempest, you are cross and out | very little beside this burn to be seen, but it was @ 
of temper, or you would not have called me a whole world of beauty in itself. In the sand on the 
machine.” | other side was the track of an otter, but there was 


through a perpetual routine; it makes machines of 
us,” 
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no other sign of life; and Vivien M‘Leod and Hugh 
Tempest sat down without a word on the shelving 
sandstone, looking up the waters and down the 
waters. 

It was the same burn by which Alec and Pearl had 
stood in the winter whiteness, and perbaps their 
presence, and all that they had felt then and there, 
had left an undying influence over the spot, touching 
all things there with the finger of Love ; for certainly, 
from high up in the hills down to the big loch below, 
there was no turn or bit of the burn half so beautiful 
as this corner where the minister and Vivien were 
now sitting. 

The minister’s eyes were fixed across the burn on 
a cavity between the rocks, which was filled with 
fine specimens of Adiantum nigrum, and Vivien broke 
off twigs of birch, and played a little game with 
them to her own satisfaction. To all appearance, 
the game consisted in her throwing a little collection 
of broken twigs as far up the burn as she could, and 
in watching them fleating, either singly or together 
past her, and then away down the burn out of sight. 
To all appearance, neither of them had a thought for 
the other, and yet over each were mists of uncer- 
tainty and misunderstanding, giving place to bright 
rays and vague dreams; and had they but known it, 
there was no thought in either of their minds save 
for one another. 

“TeH me what is the matter,” said Vivien at 
length; “I know there is something wrong with 
you.” 

“Yes, a something that has been wrong for a very 
long while—greatly wrong ; it is Mr. Lawson.’ 

“ Ah,” she said, “ that man has stood between you 
and the light ever since you came here,” 

“You know;” said Hugh Tempest, “how I have 
always disliked and mistrusted this man. I felt 
that he was doubly false, not only in maligning me 
tomy whole parish, but in leading them astray, and 
obtaining money from them under false pretences ; 
and from the first I determined to satisfy myself on 
the subject, and to be able to lay my hand on proofs 
of his guilt. For a time I was utterly unsuccessful ; 
but you remember the night when he gave a lecture 
at the same time that I held a penny reading, and 
it was given out by him that all proceeds were to be 
given to a well-known charity. Now, through my 
friend Harry Lonsdale, I have ascertained that this 
money has absolutely not been paid into this charity, 
and surely I have given him time enough now to 
have done so, if it ever were to be done. To-day I 
went to Mrs. Bannatyne, and plainly told her these 
facts, and that it was her duty to prevent her friends 
from being any longer imposed on by this man.” 

“Well—well, what did she say?” said Vivien, 
eagerly. 

“Say!” said Hugh Tempest, bitterly; “she was 
terribly indignant with me. I might have known 





beforehand that a woman convinced against her will ! 





is of the same opinion still. She is so fully con- 
vinced of this man’s goodness and high intellect, 
that it is impossible to get her to entertain any ill 
opinion of him. When I brought home to her clearly 
and plainly that this money had been embezzled, 
and she found that there was-no mistake about the 
matter, she said that he might have ‘altered his 
mind afterwards without telling them about it, and 
have sent the money to some other charity; and at 
any rate, whatever he had done with it, she was 
quite contented, for she thought they could one and 
all trust a man like Mr. Lawson always to act for the 
best. So you see the case is utterly hopeless. All I 
could do was to tell her that others might not agree 
with her; and that as Mr. Lawson had told every 
one that the money had been sent to this charity, I 
should simply tell every one that he had not done 
so, and leave them to form their own opinions,” 

“How can any one be so blind, so prejudiced ?” 
cried Vivien, impatiently. 

“T cannot tell, but that man seems to hold them 
all in a spell. A word or look from him carries 
conviction, where no preaching of mine seems to 
satisfy; and then I ask myself whether I am fitted 
for the care of this parish. It comes over me that 
I must be miserably unfit, wanting im some chief 
element, or how is it that a bad man should hold 
sway and lead the people away from me, whilst I 
stand and watch them travelling along a hollow path, 
built up of falseness and cunning, and all my puerile 
little efforts fall to the ground? The heart is all 
gone out of me; and it is so short a time since I 
came here, feeling all strong and all confident, and 
that there was no end to the vigour I had for my 
work, but now I scarcely know how I feel about it, 
for I am hopeless.” 

* No—no,” said Vivien, in a strong, firm tone, 
which was very different from the one im which 
the minister had spoken ; “ I will not let you say that. 
Never mind the black clouds. Do you suppose for 
one moment that they will be allowed to rest con- 
tinuously over you? You know that they must be 
cleared away in time—that truth will out; only do 
not get weary because the time of waiting is long. 
Think what it will be to you afterwards if you can 
say, ‘I never failed or faltered under the burden.’ ” 

“TI do not see how things are to be cleared,” he 
said. 

“Neither do I, though I am just as anxious about 
it as you are,” she said; “ but rest assured that we 
shall know in good time; only trust and wait, and 
in the meantime--—” 

“ Ah, in the meantime,” said Hugh Tempest. 

“In the meantime lift up your head and go faith- 
fully on your way, and show them all that you fear 
nothing.” 

And then they stretched out their hands to one 
another, and Hugh Tempest said, “Tell me over 
and over again that truth will out, and that I am 
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not to fail in courage when it is most needed. I 
have said so to myself, but one gets weary of one’s 
own voice ; friendly lips give the words a warm, new 
sound. I am feeling now the comfort of the friendship 
which you promised me long ago, Vivien. Will you 
let me call you Vivien, for I have no one in Dunkeith 
whom I can call by their Christian name?” 

“Yes, do,” she said; “it is more like the real 
friendship which we promised one another.” 

“And that friendship was the greatest pleasure 
which I found in Dunkeith,” he said, looking again 
across the burn at the specimens of Adiantum nigrum; 
and he felt that although friendship was precious, he 
was not quite certain that an unalterable, unchanging 
friendship, was exactly all that he desired she should 
feel for him. 

Vivien, on her side, listened to his words, and said 
to herself, ‘I begin to think that I was gotting not 
quite so honest to the friendship as he is; he is 
entirely true to the feeling, and I will be the same,” 
And to make quite sure that he should not suspect 
her of failure she said, “ When I promise friendship 
I simply mean what I say, and I do not think that 

you will ever find that I alter this feeling.” 

And then these two people sat and worried them- 
selves, each feeling in turn that the finger of Love, 
which had touched all things on the bonnie burn- 
side, had touched them but not the other; and hand 
in hand they sat and looked up the burn and down 
the burn. Then it occurred to Vivien’s mind that 
she ought to be going, but it was so much pleasanter 
to be sitting hand in hand with Hugh Tempest in the 
golden sunset hour, than to go home and attend to the 
teapot, that she lingered a little before she said, “I 
think I must be going;” and there was a reluctance 
in her tones which the minister, in spite of his dul- 
ness on the subject, was quick to detect, and he 
thought that it was the best thing that had hap- 
pened yet that afternoon, and he said gaily, “Never 
a moment to spare for me, Vivien.” 

“ Now that will not do,” she said, “for I have sat 
such atime in this cosy nest ; but it was so pleasant.” 
_ “Did you find it pleasant ?” he said. 

But Vivien took fright again, and she answered, 
“Yes, the sunset was so lovely; but tea will be as 
pleasant in its turn,” and she disengaged her hand 
and rose. 

“TI do not agree with you, I dislike tea-time.” 

“Do you?” she said; “then I will not ask you to 
.come and have tea with us.” 

“Oh, please do, I should enjoy it of all things ; 
tea-time is generally such a pleasant time,” said he, 
contradicting himself as he proceeded. But he and 
Vivien were so busy worrying themselves about one 
another that it passed unnoticed. 

Mrs. M‘Leod was wearying for her tea, and the 
table was laid at Braeside Cottage ; for in Scotland 
tea is a very much more important meal than it is in 
England. Over and over again Mrs. M‘Leod looked 





from the window, and wondered what could be keep- 
ing “ thon lassie ;” and she was just deciding to tell 
her ‘not to keep the tea waiting again. Then she 
heard the latch of the garden-gate lifted, and again 
she raised her head. At last; there was the lassie, 
and the minister with her; and through the open 
window Vivien said, “I am late, mother, but it is 
all the minister’s fault; he has come to tea.” 

Mrs. M‘Leod’s anger vanished. She was pleased 
to see the minister, and delighted to be hospitable; 
so they gathered about the table. 

“Edith Hamilton has been calling whilst you were 
out,” said Mrs. M‘Leod. “She only arrived yester. 
day ; I think she is greatly improved. She is a very 
pleasant. girl, with just a beautiful face. She told 
me a great deal about Alec—much more than I ever 
hear from him. I am glad to find that her father 
thinks very highly of him, and it appears he is 
frequently at their house. It seems he travelled as 
far as Perth with her yesterday, and that he will be 
home by eleven o’clock the day after to-morrow ; and 
that he will leave by the eleven o’clock train from 
Inverness the next morning. I was greatly taken 
with her, Vivien. Mind you go over and call on her 
to-morrow, for I promised her that you would.” 

After tea they sat at the open window, and they 
told Mrs. M‘Leod the story of Evan Lawson and the 
money which he had collected; and Mrs. M‘Leod was 
transfixed, but still confident that there must be a 
mistake somewhere. 

“?Tis just nonsense, Vivien,” she said; “ just think 
of all that man’s beautiful lectures and his religious 
habits. You may depend upon it, Vivien, there is a 
mistake somewhere.” 

And then Mrs. Irving came in to have a ehat with 
Mrs. M‘Leod, for they were old and intimate friends, 
and Vivien and the minister went out and walked 
about the garden, until they came to a standstill at 
the summer-house at the end of the terrace, which 
commanded wide views of loch and hill. The 
minister leant against the pillars of the door, and 
Vivien inside knelt on the seat and looked out of 
window, looking very pretty as she knelt in the 
dusky light, with the honeysuckle and creepers 
hanging about her; and the minister felt that he was 
within an ace of feeling very happy. 

So they remained, and whilst the gloaming turned 
into darkness they talked on many subjects, but 
somehow they always found themselves drifting 
again into the subject of love; and however many 
times they changed the subject and started a new 
topic, they would be sure to find that they had all 
unconsciously wandered into it again; and so great 
was their blindness that even this failed to open 
their eyes to the true state of things. 

When Vivien suggested to the minister that they 
should go in, he gave her his hand to help her down 
from her position, in which she had become some- 
what cramped, and as they walked along the terrace 
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he still held her hand, and this did not strike her as | 
odd, for they were such great friends—nothing more. | 


And Hugh Tempest, as they walked through the | 
garden, said something about a white mist barely | 
discernible in the gloom, which he said was a loving | 


cloud sheltering the hill from the cold night air, 
and Vivien knew that he was verging for the sixth 
time on the same subject. 

Mrs. M‘Leod and Mrs. Irving had been sitting 
chatting so busily that they had scarcely noticed how 
time had passed, or wondered what had become of 
Vivien and the minister—at any rate, Mrs. M‘Leod 
had not thought of them; all her attention had been 
with Mrs. Irving’s account of her daughter Bella’s 
engagement to a young man of good position, which 
had come about that very day, and there was much 
to relate and discuss on the subject. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Irving’s eyes were wide awake, 
and as Vivien passed the window with the minister, 
on the way to the door, she saw, in spite of the | 
dusky light, that they were hand in hand; and she 
said, “Is there anything between those two ?” 

“Which two?” said Mrs. M‘Leod; and then 
catching sight of them just as they were disappear- | 
ing she said, ‘No, no—at least, I know nothing about | 
it; they are great friends you know.” | 

“There is no doubt of that,” said Mrs. Irving, | 
smiling, and the two in question walked into the | 
room, and wine and cake and general taik ensued; | 
after whick Mrs. Irving rose to go, and the minister 
offered her his escort, which was not refused. 

And whilst Mrs. M‘Leod and Vivien were dis- 
cussing Bella’s engagement, Mrs, Irving and. the 
minister were making the best of their way: along 
the lane, for the night was dark, and Mrs. Irving, in 
her usual pleasant manner, said, “ What a nice family | 
the M‘Leods are; Mrs. M‘Leod is a very dear old 
friend of mine, and I always enjoy a chat with her ; 
and I suppose you were equally enjoying your chat 
in the garden.” 

“Yes, it was very pleasant,” said the minister. 

“TI do not doubt it,’ was the answer. ‘ Vivien 


M‘Leod is a charming girl and a very pretty one; 
you showed great good taste in choosing her for 
your friend from all Dunkeith. I believe it is under- 
stood that you are great friends—nothing more.” 
“Yes, we agreed to be friends the first day that 


| we met,” said the minister, feeling somehow that he 


was making himself ridiculous in Mrs. Irving’s eyes. 

Then Mrs. Irving laughed and said, “ Do you mean 
to tell me, Hugh Tempest, that after all this happy 
intercourse and intimacy between a young man like 
yourself and a pretty girl like Vivien, you are friends 
and nothing more?” And there was such mockery 
in her voice that the minister became aware that 
he had succeeded in making himself an object of 
scorn and derision in her eyes, and likely enough in 
a good many other people’s eyes, and he determined 


| to put a bold face on the matter, and to stand up 
| manfully for his cause, and he said, “ Please do not 
| laugh at me, Mrs. Irving; these friendships are not 


impossible. I agree most entirely with you that 
Vivien M‘Leod is a most charming girl, and a very 


| pretty one; moreover, she knows how to be a friend, 


and how to give help and comfort where they are 
needed, and where she has promised her friendship.” 

Mrs. Irving did not answer, but she laughed a 
soft little laugh, and with this sound the minister 
turned hot all over. And Mrs. Irving went into her 
own house with a smile on her pleasant, kindly face, 
and saying to herself, “I wonder whether Hugh 
Tempest really thought that he had deceived me. 
These young folks are for all the world like ostriches, 
sticking their heads in the ground and fancying 
that the rest of their bodies cannot be seen. I do 
not fancy this little farce can be kept up much 


longer.” 
In the meantime the poor minister went on his 


way in the darkness. To him it was nofarce. He 
was thinking, ‘“‘ Love that is all on one side fails to be 
complete, and is not love;” and to himself he re- 
peated, “To be loved makes not to love again.” And 
the words like a cong’s refrain haunted him cease- 
lessly. (Zo be continued.) 
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THE MAN OF GOD—THE TRIUMPH 
OF PRINCIPLE. 

2 HEN Darius the Mede came. to the 
* throne of Babylon he found Daniel 
at court, holding the. position and 
rank of the third ruler of the king- 
dom. This monarch was the uncle 
of Cyrus, and is known in history as 
Cyaxares. On assuming the rule 
over the city and empire which he 
had conquered, he made a new arrangement of 
the government. In order to keep so extended 
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a region in due subjection, he placed over it one 
hundred and twenty princes or governors, pos- 
sessing both civil and military authority; and 
over these again he placed three presidents, of 
whom Daniel, from the reputation which he had, 
was made first in rank. Darius, however, seems 
very soon to have discovered for himself Daniel’s 
worth and ability as an administrator in his 
kingdom. 

The. position occupied by the Hebrew prime 
minister, and the honours which had been heaped 
upon him, excited the envy of the other courtiers 
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and officers about the palace. They could not 
easily or patiently brook that a Jew—a foreigner, 
an exile, who had scarcely anything in common 
with them—should be exalted to such honour and 
such offices over them. ‘“ Wealth is cruel,” says 
Solomon, “and anger is outrageous; but who is 
able to stand before envy?” (Prov. xxvii. 4.) The 
envy of the courtiers led them to conspire against 
Daniel and to plan a scheme for his overthrow. 
He “was preferred above the other presidents and 
princes, because an excellent spirit was in him: 
and the king thought to set him over the whole 
realm ” (Dan. vi. 3). Such a purpose on the part 
of his majesty probably involved vast changes 
in the order and list of officials about the 
court, and the prospect doubtless alarmed them. 
What was to be done? There must have been much 
preliminary scheming and secret correspondence 
among the princes and rulers of the provinces 
before they came up to Babylon, simultaneously 
to make a presentment and suggestion to the 
king. The plot had been quietly hatched, and it 
was to be persistently carried out. They felt and 
knew that no fault was to be found in Daniel—no 
neglect of duty, no want of loyalty, no injustice in 
the exercise of power, no dishonesty in matters 
of revenue—and they cunningly concluded that if 
any occasion was to be found against him, it must 
be sought for in something “concerning the law 
of his God” (Dan. vi. 5). They knew well that 
Daniel was a devout man and a holy, serving the 
God of his fathers with all his heart, and worship- 
ping Him alone. There was no law in Babylon 
requiring him to be of the same religion as the 
king. It was all the same in the opinion of 
Darius what God Daniel worshipped, so long as 
he faithfully and diligently discharged the duties 
of his position. The conviction which the pre- 
sidents and princes had of his piety and con- 
scientiousness formed the very ground on which 
they resolved, if possible, to compass his overthrow. 

Their project was marked by what we may 
venture to call a hellish ingenuity; and in con- 
sidering it we see Daniel’s religious principle 
painfully tested. His enemies, full of envy and 
discontent, obtained a decree from the king to the 
effect that no subject in the realm should be 
allowed, for the space of thirty days, to “ask a 
petition of any god or man” (Dan. vi. 7), save 
only of the king, and that if any one should be 
found violating this decree he should be cast into 
the den of lions. This was a strange decree—at 
least it appears so to us; but we find that it was 
quite in harmony with Persian beliefs and modes 
of thought. That people “looked upon their king 
as the representative of Ormuzd, as indwelt by 
him, and as such gave him Divine honours.” 


| as his image. In Persian inscriptions which haye 
| been found, monarchs are called “ offspring of the 
' gods.” We gather, too, fiom the way in which 
| Xenophon speaks of Darius that he was subject to 
| the impulses of pride and passion. Conspirators 
and courtiers knew how to’ play upon his weakness, 

| Hence the decree which “the presidents of the 
| kingdom” obtained from him in reality flattered 
| him,: while, at the same time, it was calculated to 
| please the people by giving them for thirty days 
| the opportunity of coming to the palace and pe. 
titioning the king. The request to make sucha 
decree was doubtless pressed by his councillors as, 
in their opinion, politically calculated to consolidate 
his power over the recently-acquired Babylonian 
realm. The king yielded to their representations 
and request, and passed the decree. Once passed, 
it could not be retracted without forfeiting the 
claim which it was intended to establish—that the 
monarch was the representative of thesupreme God. 
How did -the decree affect Daniel? Was he 
terrified by the threatened penalty? He was a 
man of prayer, and he could not live without com- 
munion with his God. This decree placed his 
piety and loyalty in opposition to each other. 
Darius was now his earthly patron, master, and 
friend. If he continued to pray to Jehovah as he 
was wont to do, his loyalty and obedience to the 
king would be declared wanting, and his over- 
throw secured: if on the other hand he “ restrained 
prayer,” the omission would wound his conscience, 
injure his soul, and dishonour his God before his 
enemies. Here then was a very severe test of 
principle. Some with easy consciences and feeble 
religious principle would say, “Surely he might 
live for thirty days without prayer, and thus 
retain his position and his imfluenve for good in 
Babylon: under such circumstances as those in 
which he was placed, God would overlook the 
omission.” But Daniel was a man of another mould 
and spirit. His envious and malignant foes did 
not doubt the course he would adopt. In that 
course we see his religious principle nobly steadfast. 
There were probably many in Babylon to whom 
the king’s decree would be oppressive—many Jews 
who could not conscientiously obey it. But as it 
was a snare prepared specially for Daniel, the eyes 
of his enemies would be chiefly or exclusively fixed 
on him. He did not needlessly throw himself into 
danger. When he knew that the edict was signed 
and the act passed, he went to his own house and 
communed with God in prayer as he had been 
accustomed to do. The king’s edict made n0 
difference in this respect tohim. Daniel’s spiritual 
life was nourished by prayer, and he could not 
cease his devotions at the bidding of any human 





authority. He went and prayed as had so long 


Ormuzd was worshipped as the god who preserves ; been his habit, and the necessity of his soul 


all things, and the king was regarded and honoured | to do. Upwards of three-score years at least had 
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prayer been his strength and solace, and he could | he would not close them, making no change in 
not—would not restrain or abandon itnow. “But | his habit or manner of prayer. His faithfulness 
might he not,” some would say, “might he not; | to conscience and to God was speedily discovered 
at all events, do it silently and secretly—pray in | by those who sought his downfall. They had 
his heart without any bending of the knee—with- | judged him truly. He did not cease to pray to 
out any movement of the lips—sitting quietly in | God, and he presented no petition to the king. Now 
his chair or on his couch, without even the appear- | then he was in their power! 

ance of prayer?” So those who wish to serve God;  Daniel’s disobedience was of course reported; 
and Mammon at the same time would argue; but | he was at once accused to the king. Theevidence 
in Daniel’s esteem such a course would have been | against him was sufficient and clear, for had not 
an apparent compliance with the royal decree, | his accusers been watching his proceedings? His 
and an unworthy attempt to deceive his foes, He | overthrow seemed at hand. The moment the 


would not act so. No, he maintained his principle | king heard the accusation he was.sorry. He saw _ 


without any compromise. He made no attempt to | that he had acted very hastily in the matter of the 


obey the king in this matter. He would neither | decree, and was filled with regret. The only thing . 


dishonour God nor deceive his enemies. His | he could think of in the circumstances was, if 
devotion to Jehovah must take its usual form, | possible, to deliver Daniel from the consequences 
and find its usual expression, for he dared not! of the edict. But the monarch was awed by 
act as if he were ashamed of Him. Yet many, | significant hints from his councillors that resist- 
even in our own day, who profess and call them- | ance was dangerous, and might imperil his crown, 
selves Christians, would perhaps have thought | To attempt Daniel’s deliverance might lead to 
they could pray as they walked the streets of | insurrection and revolution in the kingdom. No 
Babylon, or pray after they were in bed while they | course was open, then, but to fall in with the 
pretended to be asleep, and so have saved their | execution of the semtence, and Daniel was cast 
position and satisfied their consciences. Daniel, | into the den of lions. For safety this den seems 
they think, might at any rate have shut his win- | to have been under ground; and to make all sure 
dow when he was engaged in his devotions. But a stone was placed at the mouth of it and sealed. 
the Hebrew prophet would not even do this: he | The king, however, could not let Daniel pass into 
maintained his principle without concealment. | the den without a word of kindly recognition and 
The windows of his house were opened toward | good-will: “The God whom thou servest con- 
Jerusalem, and he did not shut them. There was | tinually, He will deliver thee” (Dan. vi. 16). Did 
a touching meaning in their being so open. The ' Darius really believe this—that God, would deliver 
thought of Jerusalem, desolate and overthrown, | Daniel as He had delivered his three friends on 
helped his devotion and inspired his prayer. It |a former occasion from the fiery furnace? It 
was the “city of the Great King,” the spot where | was, no doubt, his sincere wish that he might be 
“God’s visible glory had abode for many genera- delivered, whatever his faith or hope regarding it 
tions.” Thither his affections went forth; there, | might be. 
too, his hopes centred; and his posture in prayer; What a night was that which followed to these 
showed his faith and proved his courage in | three parties—to the king with his uneasy con- 
worshipping the God of his fathers. | science, to the courtiers with their fancied victory, 
But though Daniel was thus firm in maintaining | and to Daniel with his God, amongst the lions. 
his religious principle, he did so without osten- | Which was the happiest, the safest, the most 
tation. He did not to any of his companions or | enviable of the three? We cannot doubt. The 
compatriots bluster about the tyranny and wicked- | king spent the night in sadness and fasting, and 
ness of the king’s decree. He did not even go/| sleep went from him. Early in the morning he 
to the king and remonstrate with him. Doubt- | arose, and went in haste to the den of lions. He 
less the rights of conscience were not then under- | was anxious about the result, and seems to have 
stood, as we profess to understand them now; yet | had some hope that he would find Daniel alive. 
his relation to the king was such as might have | “He cried with a lamentable voice unto Daniel, 
warranted his going to Darius and pointing out | O Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy God, 
the unwise and impolitic character of the decree. whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee 
Perhaps, however, he had no opportunity of doing | from the lions?” Yes, He was able, perfectly 
80, until it was actually signed and published, able, and had by His angels secured the safety of 
when it would have been too late. He knew his | His servant. Tho mouths of the lions were shut, 
circumstances and recognised his duty under them, | and no harm had been done to Daniel. Deliver- 
new and startling as they were. When he prayed ance was complete. The plot of the conspirators 
as aforetime, he did not open the windows of his | had signally failed; and Daniel, protected by his 
room purposely to show that he was setting at | God, was restored to his position of emolument 
nought the king’s authority. They were open and | and honour. - Those who had accused him had 
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to take his place with their wives and children in 
the lions’ den, and were speedily destroyed. So 
religious principle, on the part of Daniel, was 
again triumphant, and met with a glorious reward. 

This interesting narrative is full of instruction. 
The conduct of the king shows us the unwisdom 
and peril of a rash promise or hasty vow. It is 
never prudent in a time of excitement or pleasure 
to make an engagement without due consideration. 
Herod’s hasty promise to the daughter of Herodias, 
because she had gratified him with her dancing, 
led to the death of John the Baptist. We shall 
never be in any similar circumstances to those of 
Darius or Herod, but we may often find it bitter 
and difficult to fulfil a hasty promise, and be glad 
if we had taken counsel with prudence before 
making it. -How wise the precept—“ Be not rash 
with thy mouth.” 

Daniel’s course shows very clearly that the true 
nourishment and preservative of piety is prayer. 
Communion with God was “the vital breath,” “‘ the 
native air” of his soul; he could not live with- 
out it. Godliness under all dispensations and in 
all countries has been fed by prayer. Thus Enoch 
walked with God; thus the patriarchs lived by 
faith and desired a heavenly country; thus Moses 
“endured as seeing Him who is invisible;” thus 
David, in prosperity and in adversity, found’ the 
Lord his refuge and strength, his sun and shield; 
thus St. Paul, in his personal conflicts and his 
public labours, realised the all-sufficiency of ‘his 
God and Saviour. In the spiritual life there is 
neither power nor progress without prayer. 


We see also illustrated here the true principle,of : 


courage and safety. It is the fear of God. ‘He 
who cherishes this, as the principle of his action, 
will not. fear what man can do unto him. God 
shields from harm all who trust in Him, and 
honours those who honour Him. In our journey 


| through this world we may pass near what may be 
‘to us a lions’ den—yea, may be cast into it, but if 
we are true to God as our reconciled Father and 
Almighty Friend, we have nothing to fear. 

How long Daniel lived after this event we have 
no means of knowing. He must have been at 
least ninety years of age when he received from 
Heaven his last recorded vision on the banks of the 
Tigris. We know that he lived to see the begin. 
ning of ‘the reign of Cyrus the Persian, heard the 
decree which permitted his countrymen to return 
and rebuild the house of the Lord at Jerusalem; 
and we can conceive what a joy-this would be to 
him. But while he saw numbers of Jews leaving 
Babylon to return to the land of their fathers, he 
felt himself too: old to undertake such a journey, 
and was) willing to prefer the heavenly to the 
earthly G@anaan. “Go thou thy way,” said the 
angel to him on the occasion of his final heavenly 
communitation, “till the end be: for thou shalt rest, 
and stand-in thy lot at the end of the days” (Dan. 
xii. 13). Here was the aged saint’s dismission to 
rest, with the assurance of restoration and triumph 
at the end of time. Wondrous privilege to stand 
and have this lot of security and blessing and glory 
amid the wreck. of the world and the rolling up 
of the heavens and the ruins of nature! A glorious 
award. at the last great day! It is commonly 
believed that Daniel died at Shushan, or Susa, in 
Chaldwa,. There, amid the extensive ruins, a 
monument or mausoleum is pointed out as the 
tomb of the prophet; but it is comparatively 
modern in appearance, and. has nothing except 
its situation to carry back the thought of the 
spectator torremote antiquity, But it matters not 
where he was buried; Daniel will be of those in 
the resurrection predicted by himself (Dan. xii. 2), 
‘who, now sleeping in the dust of the earth, shall 
awake to everlasting life. J. Srence, D.D. 
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; CHAPTER IIL. 
YY” A NIGHT CF SUSPENSE, 
SIT down, Madeline,” said her 
father; ‘‘you know I dislike 
a scene, or anything approach- 
ing one.—Barker,” he added, 
addressing the man servant, 
“am I wanted ?” 

“Yes, sir; there’s some one 
warts to see you very particular.” 


thing which the servant was keeping back, 


Archibald Reid saw that there was some- | 


and he at once rose from his seat, and followed him 
| out of the room. As soon as he was outside, and 
‘the door closed, he asked, “ Who is it that wants 
! to see me, and what is it about ?” 
| “It’s a fisherman named Smith, sir; and he says 
_there’s a —a——” Barker stopped, as if afraid to 
say more. 
“Is it about the yacht?” was his master’s im- 
patient query. 
_« Yes, sir.” 
Mr. Reid passed his hand over his forehead, as if 
he felt a pain there; then he descended to the hall 
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where he had caught a glimpse of the man who was 
waiting to see him. 
he put the question, “Is your news good or bad?” 

“It?s not good, sir; but I don’t think it will affect 
you.” 

“How is that? My servant tells) me that you 
have come about the yacht Greyhound. Will you 
kindly tell me at once, and in as few words as pos- 
sible, what you have to communicate?” 

“Well, sir, there’s a vessel ashore, and some of 
them think it’s your son’s yacht, but I think they 
are wrong, sir; but I thought you would like to 
come and sce for yourself.” 

There was no visible change in Mr. Reid’s face 
as he listened to the man’s words, nothing but an 
involuntary grasping of the hands, and a nervous 
twitching about the mouth. 

“Yes, I will go. Have they made any efforts to 
save them?” 

“Yes, sir, they tried to get a boat out, but it was 
upset in the surf; so they have sent a messenger on 
to Wyewood for the lifeboat.” 

“How far is the vessel from here ?” 

“About five miles, sir; I will show you the place.” 

“Thank you—thank you for coming. Barker, 
tell Jones to put the horse inthe gig immediately. 
Come this way,” he added, addressing the fisherman, 
as he passed into his study. 

A few minutes later the gig was aunounced, and 
as he was getting in Mr. Reid cautioned Barker : 
“Not a word of this to any one in the house. | Say 
I have been called away on some urgent business.” 

The next minute he was driving furiously in ‘the 
direction indicated by the fisherman. 

As the door closed upon her father Madeline went 


back to her seat, saying excitedly, ‘Something’ 


serious must have happened, Aunt Dorothy, and I 
am very much afraid it’s the yacht that is in dan- 
ger.” Here she rose and went to the window, and 
drawing the thick, heavy curtains aside, looked out. 
Oh, if Edmund was only safe at home!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt looks dreadful, aunt, and the wind seems to be 
getting stronger.” 

Aunt Dorothy’s mittened hands dropped in her 
lap, and she interrupted her niece, saying, with a 
slight tremor in her voice, “ Madeline, you frighten 
me; it is dreadful to think of Edmund being out on 
the water in such a storm, and the suspense ‘is 
almost unbearable, with nothing to do but to sit 
here waiting and watching, and not know what may 
be happening to that dear boy. I always dread his 
going out in that yacht; I wish he would take my 
advice, and be content to stay on land.” 

“ Well, aunt, I must say it is too bad of Edmund 
going out at this season,” put in Jane Reid; “it is 
running unnecessary risk, and shows want of con- 
sideration for others.” 

“Jane, how can you be so unjust to dear Edmund?” 

The speaker was Madeline. Her tone was full of 






Without a moment's hesitation | 


| indignant remonstrance. She would never allow 
fault to be found with her brother, for whom she 
cherished a sort of hero-worship. 

Aunt Dorothy gave her niece an approving look 
through her steel-rimmed spectacles, as she said, 
“That’s right, my dear; I am glad you are ready to 
defend the absent.” 

“Madeline should wait until there is an attack, 
; aunt, Ihave said nothing that I would not ‘repeat 
| to Edmund himself, for I do think it inconsiderate 
| not to take into account the worry and anxiety that 

he causes at home by these unseasonable trips,” 
| And Jane Reid glanced towards her aunt and 
| Madeline, as if she felt she had sufficiently asserted 
| herself, and at the same time effectually crushed the 
opposition, and rather put them down. Jane thought 
she had a talent for putting people down, and the 
calm, dignified way she assumed in doing it was par. 
ticularly irritating to the persons on whem it was 
exercised. This was one of the traits unpleasantly 
individualised in the character of Archibald Reid’s 
elder daughter. In her was reproduced much of his 
own hardness, his keen worldly wisdom and pene- 
trating sagacity, together with some of his caustic 
turns of thought, and his dry, matter-of-fact manner. 
In spite of the likeness to himself, and though he 
considered her a model daughter, possessing a host 
of useful qualities that made her a very efficient sub- 
stitute to have at the headof the house, now that 
age was stealing upon Aunt Dorothy, he was con- 
scious that she was not as near to his heart as 
Madeline or Edmund. Yet she. gave him‘less care 
than either of the others: No need for anxiety about 
Jane’s future she was made for the world; practical 
and self-reliant enough to stand alone, without need 
of any one«to’cling to. There was no womanish 
weakness about her; no rash impulse er childish sen- 
sitiveness to betray her into anything not approved 
by her strong common sense. Archibald Reid thought 
he was very proud of his daughter Jane, and that it 
was a.comfort to have one child who could take her- 
self so completely off his hands. Very different was 
Madeline, who was in constant need of being eor- 
rected and thought for; quick-tempered, impression- 
able,’ and wilful, as her mother had been, with 
the same perverse disposition for rebelling against 
rules: and breaking away from beaten tracks; but 
through all so genuine and loving, and true of heart 
to those she’cared for. ‘This was Madeline, his last- 
born—a girl whom it was not easy to repel, who 
would hang about his chair, put her velvet cheek to 
his, and daringly break through the icy crust which 
had frozen round him. Jane was the handsomer of 
the two sisters. There was a marked personal like- 
ness between them as regarded complexion, contour 
of face, and colour of eyes and hair. Jane had the 
advantage of height, more ease and dignity of step 
and carriage; her fine figure was more fully de- 





veloped, and had a stately grace that was missing in 
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the girlish form of her sister. Madeline’s charm lay 
in expression, the quick transitions of thought and 
feeling, that gave her face its changing lights, and 
sometimes threw such tender pathos into the dusky 
shadows of her brown eyes; she also excelled in 
greater warmth of colour. Jane was pale, except in 
moments of excitement ; but Madeline’s fresh cheeks 
had a glow, soft and rich as the first bloom on a 
ripening peach. The sisters were dressed alike that 
evening; each wore violet silk with reliefs of lace 
about the throat, and necklaces of gleaming pearls, 
their father’s gift. Only the dressing of the hair was 
different. Jane had her brown hair woven in massive 
coils over a jewelled comb; while Madeline’s was sim- 
ply confined by a velvet band, and allowed to sweep 
over her shoulders in rippling waves. 

The cousin, Agnes Leigh, was a contrast to both 
sisters ; a fair-haired, fair-browed girl, with shy, dove- 
like eyes that had a pretty way of veiling themselves 
under their white lids. The sensitive mouth made up 
in child-like sweetness what it wantedin strength and 
power, and gave a crowning touch to the loveliness of 
aface whose beauty would have asserted itself even 
among a crowd of lovely faces. No wonder that she had 
won the heart of Edmund Reid as well as his friend, 
for Agnes was shy and sweet as any violet of spring. 
Everybody liked her; even exclusive Aunt Dorothy 
had given the gentle girl a place in her regard. 
From Madeline she had always received a sister’s 
love; but latterly Jane had evinced a growing cold- 
ness towards her cousin, not as yet actively expressed, 
but showing in various little signs which had not 
escaped the quick eyes of Madeline, who had made 
up her mind to question her sister on the subject. 
It was a revival of the spirit of the old days when 
they were children together. Though she was the 
youngest of the three, Madeline had always taken 
upon herself to fight her cousin’s battles, and resent 
any slight that might be offered her. 

Silence had followed Jane’s speech, no one seem- 
ing disposed to contend the point of Edmund’s want 
of consideration. The pause was broken by Madeline 
addressing her cousin. “ Aggy, I wonder whether 
Alfred Fairfax has really gone out in the yacht, as 
was first proposed; in that case Ted will not be 
quite alone—how I should like to know for certain!” 

“So should I, Madeline.” 

The reply was only a whisper, and Agnes bent 
her face lower over the tatting which she had just 
taken up. She felt that her colour had changed at 
the mention of Alfred’s name, and knew that Jane’s 
dark eyes were intently watching her. 

“ Alfred Fairfax! I should hardly think he would 
be so rash, Madeline,” Jane struck in, with a sharp 
ting in her tone that astonished the two girls. 

“He has been rash enough, Jane,’”’ Aunt Dorothy 
Said quietly, a faint touch of sarcasm in her tone; 
“Edmund told me that Mr. Fairfax was going to 
accompany him:” 


| 


Just « shade of annoyance passed over Jane’s face, 
in spite of her effort to prevent it. She thought it 
advisable to change the subject, and said in her 
usually calm tone, as she looked across to her sister, 
“Madeline, you are nearest the bell, will you please 
ring? I want to ask Barker about the messenger 
who came just now for papa.” 

* * * * * * 

Archibald Reid drove up to the spot where the 
vessel had been driven ashore, in time to witness the 
shipwrecked seamen reach land in safety. He could 
just discern the figure of a gentlemanly-dressed 
young man among the rescued, whom he at once con- 
cluded was his son, and in his excitement he called 
out, “ Ned—Ned! thank God, you are safe.” 

Suddenly the light of a torch fell on the man’s face, 
and Mr. Reid saw it was the face of a stranger, 
The thought flashed through his mind, causing 
him intense agony, that his son must have been 
drowned, or was he still on board the vessel? Then 
it occurred to him that it might not be the yacht. 
He had tried in vain to get a glimpse through the 
darkness of the vessel, but she lay buried under a 
seething mass of foam. In his anxiety he was about 
to descend to the shore, when he heard some one 
inquire the name of the vessel. Grasping his horse 
firmly by the bridle, he leaned over the cliff, fearful 
that the noise of the waves might drown the answer. 
The few seconds he had to wait seemed interminable, 

“The schooner Caroline, of Sunderland.” That 
was enough, 

As Mr. Reid drove back to Cliff House he consoled 
himself with the thought that his son had, on finding 
there was a gale appreaching, run the yacht into the 
nearest port. He murmured to himself by way of 
reply to Aunt Dorothy’s words—‘“‘Then Edmund 
will keep it at all risk’ —which kept recurring to 
him in a very disagreeable manner, “‘ Edmund will 
not be so foolish as to attempt to keep his promise, 
knowing how dangerous it would be in such weather ; 
no, I feel sure he is in some port, waiting until the 
gale has passed.” 

By the time he reached home he had sufficiently 
recovered his equanimity to be able to give his 
attention to the subject of the letter which he had 
received that night. 

As soon as he had settled himself in his study he 
sent a message to his niece, saying to Barker, whom 
he had summoned, “ Tell Miss Leigh that I want to 
see her.’ 

The moment the man had left the room Mr. Reid’s 
thoughts wandered back to his absent son. ‘“‘ Sup- 
pose he should try to keep his promise,” he murmured 
gloomily. ‘I wish Dorothy had not spoken so de- 
cidedly on the subject ; it makes me uneasy. It will 
be a terrible night of suspense, for the wind seems 
to shake the house to its foundation. But there, he 
would never be so foolish. I fancy the girls will 
be more satisfied now that I have told them that 
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he would be sure to stay in some port. Now about 
this letter from Alfred Fairfax—what a blind mole I 
have been; if there is anything in it all my plans 
are in danger of being overthrown. I must have 
been asleep not to have foreseen that his visits would 
lead to something like this. In love with Agnes! 
This nonsense must end at once. 
had asked for one of my own girls, for I have found 
out that Edmund loves her, and to lose her would be 
a blow that I fear to think of for him; but I will not 
have his happiness marred—marry her he shall, if 
any effort of mine can bring them together.” 

Here there was a knock at the door, and in answer 
to his “Come in,” Agnes Leigh quietly entered the 
room, 


CHAPTER IV. 

UNCLE AND NIECE. 
ARCHIBALD Rerp looked searchingly at his niece as 
she entered the room. He was satisfied; the fair 
face did not flush unde his scrutiny, and the sweet, 
calm eyes returned his gaze without shrinking, and 
there was no embarrassment in her manner as she 
took the chair which he pushed forward, saying 
kindly, ‘Sit down, Agnes.” Then for the first time 
he realised that he had assigned himself a task that 
would need both tact and delicacy in the manage- 
ment, 

She sat for some moments watching him. He 
was reading over the letter, in order to gain time, 
and to think which would be the best way of intro- 
ducing the subject. The silence remained unbroken, 
and he was still apparently studying the contents of 
the letter, when a violent gust of wind shook the 
window, and swept fiercely round the house, dying 
away in a prolonged moaning, that sounded like a 
distressed cry. Agnes shivered as she listened, and 
thought of doomed ships doing battle with the storm, 
and struggling, drowning men clinging helplessly to 
broken, drifting spars, and lifting up their voices in 
vain for help. Her blue eyes grew misty, but no 
tears fell, and she prayed a silent prayer for God 
to take care of all who were out on the sea that 
night. Aloud she said in a voice she tried hard to 
keep from trembling, “ Uncle, it is dreadful to think 
of the yacht being out in this storm.” ; 

Mr. Reid answered testily, “ There’s not much fear 
about the Greyhound, for I think Edmund would be 
wise enough to take timely precautions; and he has 
Job Foster on board, that is some guarantee for 
safety, so far as safety depends on care and good 
seamanship.” He paused, and taking up the letter 


which he had laid upon his desk, added, somewhat 
abruptly, “Agnes, you know, I suppose, that Alfred 
Fairfax has joined your cousin in this voyage?” 

“I know, uncle, that Mr. Fairfax thought of going 
with Edmund, but I was not certain that he had 
really gone.” 


I would rather he | 


difficulty to catch her words, and as she had turned 
her face from him, he was unable to judge of the 
effect of his query. But he was not to be batfiled go 
easily. 

“Ak! then I can inform you that he has gone.” 
As she still kept her face averted, he continued, “ Bo 
you see this? it is a letter from him, dated on board 
the yacht.” 

At last the girl’s manner betrayed something of 
self-consciousness, and as she turned to look at the 
letter, her uncle caught a glimpse of the flushed face, 
He flattered himself that he had used great tact in 
introducing the subject, 

«« Agnes, are you aware that Mr. Fairfax’s letter 
concerns yourself ?” 

He watched her keenly as he spoke, eager to mark 
the effect ; and, unwilling as he was to accept the con. 
viction forced upon him, it was impossible to mistake 
the meaning of the heightened colour, the sudden 
droop of her shy eyes, so closely veiled under their 
long lashes, Was it really true that she had learned 
to care for the writer of the letter? Could it be 
that her heart had gone out to him, to the exclusion 
of that silent, worshipping love which for years 
had been daily encompassing her life? The father 
had watched the growth of his son’s affection for 
the girl, and now he asked himself the question, 
with some bitterness, “Was it to meet with no 
better return?” Then he wondered what Edmund 
had been doing, to let another win her from 
him. 

As his niece remained silent, Archibald Reid had 
to repeat his question. “Are you aware that Mr. 
Fairfax’s letter concerns yourself, Agnes?” 

“I did not know that he had written one, uncle,” 

With all its directness the answer gave him the 
impression of something evasive. He seized upon it 
at once, and used it with the astuteness of a clever 
counsel cross-examining a witness. 

“ Very likely not, my dear; but it is quite possible 
that you knew Mr. Fairfax intended writing to me. 
Is it not so?” 

There was no reply to his question, and her eyes 
were still cast down. A shadow fell on the banker's 
face, as he urged: “Agnes, I have just asked you @ 
question ; will you be good enough to give me an 
answer? I have always known you to be truthful, 
and do not believe you would willingly deceive me. 
I am putting the question, not from mere curiosity, 
but as your guardian, in fulfilment of the trust 
assigned me by your parents, and I have a right to 

your confidence in all matters concerning your future 
settlement. Come, Agnes, there must be no reservé 
between us on the subject of Mr. Fairfax.” 

His niece obeyed without hesitation, holding up 
her head a little proudly. Her cheeks were full of 
burning colour, but her eyes had the clear, steady 
look that he liked to see in them. 





His niece spoke so low that Mr. Reid had some 






“TI have not deceived you, uncle, for I did not 
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know that Mr. Fairfax had written; but I am not 
surprised that he has sent you a letter.” 
“That is hardly an answer to my question, Agnes, 


but I suppose you intend it as such, and I may take | 


it for granted that you guess the nature of its con- 
tents, that he asks my consent to become a suitor for 
your hand.” 

He paused, watching her keenly the while, then 
continued, in a harder tone: “I was not prepared to 
find that your acquaintance with Edmund’s friend 


was leading up to anything of this kind; but I | 
trust, at least on your part, that it has not gone | 


too far. Am I to understand that Mr. Fairfax has 
spoken to you on the subject?” 

How quickly her colour went and came, and how 
her slender hands trembled! It was a revelation to 
Mr. Reid, the confirmation of a fear which had been 
gradually developing during the interview, that 
Edmund was likely to have a successful rival in his 
friend Fairfax. 

The girl’s sensitive nature took alarm at her 
uncle’s abrupt form of questioning, and she shrank 
from the necessity of approaching a subject which 
her own thoughts had scarcely been allowed to dwell 
upon. It had been kept apart and idealised as the 
first romance of a young heart. “If it had only been 
Maddie that I had to teil,” she whispered to her- 
self; “girls can talk to each other, but——” 
she checked herself; she met her uncle’s interroga- 
tive glance, and she remembered that she had not 
answered his question. 

“Yes, uncle,” she said, softly, “Mr. Fairfax has 
spoken to me, but I could not answer anything, only 
refer him to you; that is why I thought it likely he 
might write you a letter.” 

With all her timidity, she was fearless in her 
frankness, and Mr. Reid could not help being im- 
pressed by her perfect truth and simplicity, angry as 
he was disposed to be with the young people, with 
Edmund for not improving his chances, and Agnes 
for her unaccountable preference for one who was so 
immeasurably inferior to his son in everything. 

He replied hurriedly, “That is right, Agnes, and 
bears out my opinion of you; for however foolish you 
may be in disposing of your affections, I can depend 
upon your truth, and answer for your forming no 
clandestine engagement, or doing anything unworthy 
of my niece.” 

After a short silence, Mr. Reid continued: “ Agnes, 
from the time you first came to Cliff House, you 
never gave me any trouble until to night. I cannot 
say how much I have been pained by the letter from 
Mr. Fairfax, still more so by the discovery that you are 
inclined to encourage his addresses. My only con- 
solation lies in the hope that you will outgrow this 
girlish folly, and that it willend where it began. It 
must so end, Agnes Leigh; I have other views for 
you, Mr. Fairfax’s offer I consider ineligible; you 


Here | 


| have a right to look for a better, and if you are 
wise you will take my advice and wait. I do not 
think it will be long before you are sued by one much 
superior to Mr. Fairfax, both as to fortune and ability, 
| and in his love for you; I dare say you know to whom 
| I allude. In thus advising you, Agnes, and refusing 
my consent to let Mr. Fairfax become a suitor for 
your hand, I am doing it in your own interest, it 
being my duty as your guardian; and I may as well 
| inform you that I am prepared to enforce my authority 
should occasion arise, but I trust it will not.” 

The girl’s face grew pale, and for an instant her 
| lips were firmly pressed together, then she faltered, 

“You will not fetter my choice, uncle; I feel sure 
| you will not.” 

“Not if your choice is one that I can approve. 
Now, my dear, I shall be glad if you will leave me 
alone, as that is all I have to say. Good night;” 
and he rose from his seat and waited until she had 
left the room. 

* 





Long past midnight, when all waking sounds had 
been hushed, Madeline sat watching at the window of 
her room. Most of the inmates of Cliff House had 
gone to rest, secure in the belief that Edmund’s 
yacht had run into some friendly port. Archibald 
Reid had sat up and watched like his daughter, but 
even he had at last given way to drowsiness and 
fallen asleep in his study. But Madeline, excited and 
| wakeful, still kept her vigil at the window—her large 
| eyes glittering with excitement and her hot cheeks 
| now and again pressed on the glass, against which 
the snow had drifted in thick soft piles. In spite of 
the confident hopes which had been spoken of her 
brother’s safety, she could not divest herself of a 
certain indefinable fear. The scene on which she 
gazed was not reassuring. The grounds of Cliff 
House stretched before her, a cold white waste over 
which the shrouded trees kept guard like a band of 
ghostly sentinels. It had ceased snowing, and the 
moon was sailing in a sea of storm-torn clouds, and 
the wind raged with increased fury. She could just see 
the huge white-crested waves rolling angrily towards 
the cliffs, against which she could hear them dash, 
making a wild chorus in the lonely night. She 
could not tell how long she had sat, but the night 
was far advanced when she suddenly saw a fiery 
light shoot up into the air. It was a rocket fired by 
some vessel in distress. Again and again the signal 
for help was sent up, yet Madeline seemed unable or 
unwilling to leave the window. Then one of the 
rockets gave out a brilliant light of a peculiar colour, 
which the frightened girl instantly recognised as one 
invented by her brother and only used when the 
yacht was approaching Cliff House. With a cry of 
agony she rushed to the bell-wire, and pulled it until 
it broke, rousing the whole house. 

(To be continued.) 
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GOOD-BYE! 


BY THE REV. M. G, WATKINS, M.A. 


WE Store !” life knows no sadder word, 
5 More cruel stabs fond hearts ne’er wound 
Than those which in thy cadence sound, 
Oft spoken lightly, lightly heard. 


Phrase that aye strains a tender soul, 

But off th’ unthinking careless falls 

Like foam-flakes blown from granite walls, 
‘What echoes round thine accents roll ! 


*‘ Good-bye!” the cheery captain says, 
Seeks other stars and untracked seas ; 
Death wanders down the summer breeze; 

His wife shall mourn him many days. 


Love’s pilgrim dwells, with eyes that yearn 
Tow’rds tear-dropped cheeks, upon the last 
“Good-bye !”’ as if all joy were past, 

Next morn his darling will return. 


“ Good-bye !” a kindly grasp, a nod, 
Our loved one bravely leaves his home ; 
His glee to hung’ring ears will come 
No more ; a silence falls from God 


| Upon it, but its airy grace, 
Its deep tones, in our breasts survive 
With last adieux from those who live, 
Though held from sight by envious space. 


Another woe, when thoughts that swell 
With anguish utterance cannot find, 
When parting darkens all the mind,— 

Another woe we all can tell. 


In breathing to our friend “ Good-bye !” 
Since sore-bruised feelings choke the spring 
Of love, its sweetness cannot bring 

Itself to light, we can but sigh. 


Yet friends must part, Time steals away 
Our hearts piecemeal ; their cherished joys— 
Their close-linked ties—all are his toys ; 
But Hope soars higher, so we say, 


“ Good-bye !” and, writhing on the rack, 
Love strives to mend the commonplace, 
As fainter grows the saddened face, 
With murmured prayers, ‘‘Come back, come back!” 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 3. 


¥g NTRODUCTION.—I. Before Moses’ 
death Joshua had four times come into 
notice. (1) He won the great victory 
over the Amalekites (Exod. xvii. S—13) 
while Moses was praying in the mount. 
{2) He accompanied Moses as his servant to Mount 
Sinai (Exod. xxiv. 13), and his military ear first 
caught the sounds of shouting when the people 
worshipped the calf (xxxii. 17). (3) He was one of 
the twelve spies sent by Moses to view the land 
(Numb. xiii. 16), on which occasion his name was 
changed from Oshea (“welfare”), to Jehoshua (or 
Joshua), “ the Lord my Saviour;” and he and Caleb, 
because of their faithfulness, were alone allowed to 
enter the promised land (Numb. rxvi. 65); and (4) 
he had been solemnly dedieated to the responsible 
office of being Moses’ successor (Numb. xxvii. 18— 
23). Now at Moses’death he comes into prominence, 
and the people receive him as their leader (Deut. 
xxxiv. 9). 

II. His Lir—E AND work. He had been carefully 
trained by his forty years’ immediate companionship 
with Moses. Confidential servants in those days 
often treated more as friends than servants, thus 
Eliezer (Gen. xxiv. 2); he also received direct 








| 


encouragement from God (Josh. i. 5—9), and had | Jericho watching the strange scene from the walls, 


JosHua, THE Prous Sotpimer. Parr I. 


a direct vision of God near Jericho (Josh. v. 13—15), 
Thus prepared, he was ready for his work. 

(1) The crossing of the Jordan was his first task 
(Josh, iii.), a strong test to his faith: his work 
began with difficulties. Picture out the scene: the 
flooded river; the banks crowded with the vast 
multitude; the new leader calmly giving orders; 
the priests in their white robes carrying the ark; 
the advance to the water; the feet of the priests 
touching the brim, and the river rolling back and 
forming a dry path; then the priests taking up a 
position in the middle, the people passing safely; 
the twelve stones picked out, and the memorial 
pillar built. 

See in all this Joshua’s faith and obedience. He 
believed in God, and without a moment’s hesitation 
obeyed His orders. So the centurion (Matt. viii. 9), 
accustomed to see orders obeyed, believed in Christ’s 
power over disease. The same spirit animated 
Joshua in his second task. (2) The taking of Jericho. 
Here again the scene may be pictured out (Josh. 
vi. 12—16). Armed men in order first ; then seven 
priests bearing the ark; then more armed men, all 
in silence; the impatient soldiers restrained from 
any noise or shouting (ver. 10); the people of 
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fall of fear (ii. 11). AH this done once daily for 
seven days, and on the seventh the trumpets blown, 
the' people shouting, the walls falling down flat (vi. 
20); the Israelites marching in; the massacre of all 
except Rahab (ver. 21, 22). Even in the excitement 
of a first victory Joshua did not forget Rahab, but 
had told off the two spies to bring her out. He not 
only did his duty to God, but to his neighbour: he 
was faithful to his promise. This latter spirit is also 
seen in the league with the Gibeonites who deceived 
him: he kept his word with them (ix. 27), and 
afterwards fought for them against the five kings 
(x). (3) His third work, the taking of Ai, brings out 
another point in his character. The story of the 
failure of the siege; the searching out the offender 
by lot; the finding of Achan; his examination and 
condemnation will be familiar, and may either be | 
read (vii. 16—26), or simply questioned out ; but | 
it shows Joshua’s gentleness even in the midst of 
terrible scenes of bloodshed. His soldier’s heart 
was not hardened by the awful bloodshed he was 
causing as God’s appointed executioner of wrath 
against sin. See his fatherly questioning of Achan 
(vii. 20—25), though compelled to make an example 
ofhim. What a lesson to those who have to punish 
others ! 

So his conquests proceeded—city after city being | 
taken, till the whole land was subdued, and he had | 
“left nothing undone of all that the Lord com- | 
manded”’ (xi. 15). 

III. PorInts FOR IMITATION. 





The secret of his 





success seems to have lain in (1) his personal piety; 
this appears in every page of his book. God was 
with him, and he prospered. Contrast this with 
Saul, when sent to destroy the Amalekites—sparing 
the best spoil for himself, and calling down God’s 
reproof (1 Sam. xv.) Sowith us. God’s presence in 
our heart will make us bold in our lives to do battle 
with our enemies of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil: God’s presence and resistixg the devil con- 
nected (James iv. 7,8). (2) Also his strong point 
was his implicit obedience. To be told to do a thing 
was to do it. Unlike Jonah, who fled from God’s 
command (Jonah i. 3), or the disobedient prophet 
(1 Kings xiii. 19), he just did his duty, leaving 
consequences with God. This is one great lesson 
to learn, in all we do—‘‘ Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” 

The next lesson will conclude Joshua’s life, and 
show how he was a type of Christ. 

Questions to be answered. 

1. What is known of Joshua’s life before the 
death of Moses ? 

2. How had Joshua been prepared for his future 
life during Moses’ lifetime ? 

8. Describe, in your own language, the crossing of 
‘the Jordan. 

4. Who was saved when Jericho was taken, and 
why ? 

5. Who was Achan, and what was his sin ? 

6. Name any points in Joshua’s character which 


| are particularly suitable for our imitation. 


VIOLETS MISFORTUNES. 


A STORY FOR CHILDRE} 


CHAPTER L. ‘ 
IOLET, mother wants you to come over | 
and spend the afternoon with us,” cried | 
Harry West, as he entered the room | 
where his cousin, a girl of about ten | 
years old,sat painting. “‘ Mr. Sturdy has 
given us a half-holiday, and we are going to have a 
grand game of robbers.” 

“Oh, what fun!” cried Violet, eagerly. ‘Ido hope 
mamma will allow me to go—indeed, I’m almost sure 
she will, for I was very attentive at my lessons this 
morning ;” and jumping up from the table, she threw 
all her paints and brushes into the box pell-mell, and | 
thrust them hastily into a drawer. 

“You must remember, Violet, to tell her that papa 
will leave you at home this evening on his way to the 
train,” chimed in Frank, Harry’s younger brother, 
“and ask her—but here is Aunt Louie herself,” he 
continued, as Mrs. Graham, attracted by the noise, 
entered the room. 

As Violet had expected, the boys did not find it 
Very difficult to persuade their aunt to give her con- 
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%. IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


sent. She knew there was nothing her little girl 
liked so much as a good game of play at Woodford. 
There were splendid woods there for hide-and-seek, 
and famous hollow trees for robbers’ dens ; but best 
of all there was a lake, or rather pond, with an old 
flat-bottomed boat upon it, in which the children were 
allowed to paddle about. There was no danger, for 
the water there was only three feet deep, and besides, 
Harry was such a steady boy, very different from his 
brother, that Mrs. Graham did not feel any scruples in 
putting her daughter uncer his charge for a few hours. 

“ Nurse—nurse!” cried Violet, as she rushed up 
the stairs two at a time and burst open the nursery- 
door with a bang, waking up the baby, “mamma says 
I may go and spend the afternoon at Woodford with 
Harry and Frank ; so do please give me my hat and 
coat as fast as you can.” 

Nurse did not seem too well pleased, and only said, 
“Pray, Miss Violet, the next time yeu come into the 
nursery he a little quieter; see, you have roused up 
your brother, and I had only just put him into his 
cradle asleep.” 
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“Tt’s all the fault of this horrid door, which will 
creak whenever it is opened,” pleaded Violet, 
anxiously; ‘but do tell me, like a good creature, 
where my boots and things are, for the boys are 
waiting ; and if I don’t make haste, we shall have no 
time for rowing in the boat.” 

“In the boat!” cried nurse, indignantly ;” then, 
Miss Violet, whatever hurry you are in, you must 
wait until you put on your old dress. Just think 
what a figure this nice one would be in by the time 
you came home.” 

“What a bother!” said Violet; “do let me goin 
this one, nurse, the boat is quite dry, and it will take 
an age to change all my things.” 

“Tm sorry for it, miss; but your mamma would be 
very angry if I allowed you to goas you are. You 
will find your boots under the table, and your hat and 
coat on the bed,” she continued ; “though, Miss Violet, 
it would be much wiser of you to stay at home; you 
always get into some mischief with those boys.” 

But Violet was out of the room long before nurse 
had finished her sentence. She did not care to 
listen to “ her lectures,” as she called them, although 
she could not help feeling them to be true. For 
Violet was a great tom-boy, and liked playing with 
her cousins better than reading or any other quiet 
amusement. 

After tossing through all the shelves of the ward- 
robe in vain to find her cotton dress, she suddenly 
remembered that she had given it only that very 
morning to the maid to mend a large hole in it. 

Just at this moment, when Violet was hesitating 
between right and wrong, Frank’s voice was heard 
from outside calling impatiently to her. 

“ Yes—yes, I’m coming,” she answered quickly, and 
joined the boys in the avenue. 

The children had great fun that afternoon, and 
Violet soon forgot all nurse’s injunctions about her 
blue dress, although it often caught in the briars as 
she pushed through them, or crawled on her hands 
and knees in her raids on imaginary travellers, 
When they had all grown tired of robbing and being 
robbed, they adjourned to a large loft above the 
stables, where they had grand games of “ Blind Man’s 
Buff,” “ Friars’ Ground,” &c. 

Frank’s spirits became more and more ardent as 
the day wore on, and although Harry and Violet pro- 
tested against it, he wound up the stable escapade 
by pouring a bucket of hay-seeds on the head of the 
old coachman as he passed underneath one of the 
windows. 

The coachman, of course, pretended great indig- 
nation, and hurried up the step-ladder as fast as his 
portly figure would allow him. This was just what 
Frank had anticipated, and as the form of old Roger 
came in view, blocking up the light, the last of the 
children’s heads disappeared through the trapdoor in 
the floor; and they all hurried down the shrubbery 
path, which led towards the lake. 











When they came in sight of the water, which, 
though shallow, was wide enough to make an impos. 
ing feature in the landscape, they all stopped for g 
consultation; and it was at last agreed that they 
should act the Swiss Family Robinson, and become 
stranded on the island in the middle of the lake. [t 
was proposed that Harry, being the most in fayour 
with Bridget, the housekeeper, should retrace hig 
steps homewards in search of the provisions necessary 
for poor shipwrecked mariners. 

Harry, though somewhat unwilling to risk ap 
encounter with their baffled enemy Roger, consented 
to undertake the message; while Frank and Violet 
walked leisurely down towards the boat-house, in. 
tending to wait there quietly in the shade for his 
return. 

Waiting was, however, no easy task with Frank, 
and when ten minutes or more passed by, without 
Harry appearing in sight, he began to look out for 
some intermediate excitement. 

“Tsay,” he cried in a. moment, “ would it not be 
a spree to row out to the desert island while Harry is 
away and lide among the trees? It would be worth 
anything to see his face when he came down to the 
boat-house and found us gone.” 

“ Oh yes, do let us go!” cried Violet, who was just 
as much up to funas hercousin. ‘“ If we make haste 
and row fast, we shall be there before he gets back ;” 
and getting into the boat, she sat down, while Frank, 
after giving it a shove, jumped in beside her. The 
water was too shallow for oars, but they were both 
provided with long poles, which they stuck into the 
mud, and so managed to push themselves along. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


131. Three passages only occur in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in which there is a combination of the 
two words “Jesus” and “Christ.” Give them. 

132. Give the only instance in which Christ while 
on earth was ever addressed by the title of God. 

133. The term “the Jews” differs in a remarkable 
manner as used in many passages of St. John’s 
Gospel, and in the first three Gospels. 

134. Describe in the words of one of the prophets 
the chief characteristics of the plague “ wherewith 
the Lord will smite all the people that have fought 
against Jerusalem.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 384. 

119. “He rained flesh upon them as dust, and 
feathered fowl as the sand of the sea” (Ps. lxxviii. 27). 

120. Acts xiv. 4, 14. 

121, 1 Chron. xi. 4. 

122. Upon the prophet Urijah by King Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xxvi. 20—23). 

123. Phil. iv. 15 ; 2 Tim, iii. 11. 

124. Luke vii. 30, 
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QUIETNESS. 
=) 
me) 


e NAR from the city’s roar and fever-throb, 

{ ~ By field and stream and wide resounding sea 
“i My restless heart would hush its rising sob, 
And lose itself in quietness, and be free. 


VOL. VIII, 


There see the rising morn and sunset fair, 
And the green earth and waters crystal clear; 
With winds, health. bearing, feeling everywhere, 
And fingering their eolians far and near. 


we? 
17 an 0) 
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Not cramped and narrowed by the shows of art, 
But free and far beholding Nature true ; 
Where eyes find room, expanding soul and heart, 


Till veiling forms withdraw and God looks | 


through. 


God shines in sunbeams, rides on clouds and storms, 
Down the sweet starlight wakeful smiles I see; 

He walks the waves—His mind my heart informs, 
Through every leaf and flower, His care of me. 








For reading there, as Christ for me has read, 
The lessons of the wayside and the field, 

''To humble trust my heart is kindly led, 

| And all its painful questionings are healed. 


| No more the crush of sorrow would I bear, 
| But tell my Saviour all, and find release; 
| To His dear love leave every wasting care, 

| And with my God and quietness rest in 


peace. J. Hurz. 








THE CROWNING MIRACLE OF CHRIST. 


JouN xi. 1—44, 

ALE raising of Lazarus, which may be 
Vi regarded as the crowning miracle of 
4} our Lord’s public ministry, the con- 
sequences of which are so weighty, is 
Liseueeess; not recorded in any of the former 
Evangelists, and was left to be related by St. John, 
whose Gospel was not written till about sixty 
years after our Lord’s ascension. It is one of the 
three cases in which the voice of Christ was heard 
by the, dead, and the call to life was instantly 
obeyed. This miracle was wrought in the presence 
of many of the Jews, and was like a savour of life 
to some and of death to others (ver. 45, 46). So 
too now many stumble at it, and instead of re- 
ceiving it humbly, they criticise and cavil; while 
others accept it gratefully as part of the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. 

“Now a certain man was sick, named Lazarus, 
of Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha.” ‘To the house occupied by these three 
Christ had often resorted, and there He always 
found a hospitable reception ; and not in the home 
only, but in the hearts of the occupants of it, and 
their affection for Him was returned. Neverthe- 
less, we read that he whom Christ loved, and whose 
sisters Christ loved, was sick; a proof to us that 
those persons and families which are dearest to 
God are often tried by sickness. Sickness has 
fallen upon one of the members of this united and 
happy family, and in their extremity the sisters 
turn to Him whom they most likely knew to be 
a help to those who required His assistance. 
After receiving the news of the illness of His 
friend, He remained where He was, and apparently 
paid no attentiox to the tidings conveyed to Him 
in the words, “Lord, he whom thou lovest 
is sick.” This is the simple message the sisters 
send. They do not urge Him to come to them; 
they do not even ask Him to say the healing 
word at a distance from the sick chamber. No; 





they simply tell their need, and leave the rest to | 


Him. Christ had His own reasons for not hasten- 
ing to rescue His friend from the jaws of death. 
The miracle He knew He was going to work was 


to display the glory of God, and in so deing the 
Son of God was to be glorified. While the Saviour 
tarried, death and sorrow entered the house which 
His presence had so often gladdened, and around 
the weeping sisters were gathered many com- 
forters from Jerusalem. It was part of the Jewish 
ceremonial of grief that there should be numerous 
visits of condolence paid to the mourners by friends 
and acquaintances. This custom will account for 
the number of Jews who. were witnesses of this 
mighty wonder-work performed in their presence 
at the grave, whither they had betaken them- 
selves from the house of the bereaved sisters. 
While these comforters—some, no doubt, such in 


| reality, others going through a dry and heartless 


formality—were in the house, He, the bearer of 
real comfort, approaches the town; One who will 
bid the mourners cease to weep, and afford them 
that consolation which none other can, in what 
they may look upon as their most forlorn condition, 
draws near. 

“‘ Martha, as soon as she heard that Jesus was 
coming, went and met Him: but Mary sat still in 
the house.” Jesus did not go to the heuse of 
mourning, He tarried outside of the town, and 
probably not very far from the place where 
Lazarus was buried. Martha heard the news of 
the Master’s approach; she, very likely engaged 
in active employments even in the midst of her 
grief, was obliged to be out of the house, and so 
would hear what was happening in the outer 
world, while Mary did not receive the tidings for 
some time, as in her grief she was sitting in the 
house. It is not until after that beautiful conver- 
sation between Martha and her Lord, in which He 
sets Himself forth as the Resurrection and the 
Life, and in which she declares her belief in Him 
as the Christ, the Son of God, that Mary is told of 
the Lord’s presence, and that He has asked for 
her. No sooner does she hear it than she hastens 
to Him. She hurries on the wings of love to Him 
in whom she knows there is inherent a power 
which could have saved her brother from death. 
It is noticeable that the two sisters greet the 
Lord in similar words, thus giving us an insight 
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into all that passed in that mournful house since 
the brother was laid in the grave. May we not 
hear them saying to each other, “If only He had 
been here at the critical moment, who has done 
such wonders already for those in need and dis- 
tress, and who loves us, surely this calamity might 
have been averted, and we might still be happy ?” 

“When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and 
the Jews also weeping which came with her, He 
groaned in the spirit, and was troubled.” The spec- 
tacle of the sisters weeping, and even of the Jews 
who came as their comforters weeping, stirred the 
tender human heart of Jesus. But why, it may be 
asked, was He thus troubled in spirit? May it 
not have been that He was troubled with a con- 
templation of the fearful ravages of sinP Here 
was a solitary instance of the wages of sin, and 
He here beheld in miniature before His eyes all 
the graves inhabited by the dead, and the mourners 
standing outside them. 








“Jesus wept.” After asking the question— 
“Where have ye laid him?” and receiving an 
answer, the Evangelist records the fact that the 
Saviour of the world shed tears. On one other 
occasion during His sojourn on earth He shed 
tears, and that was when He contemplated the royal 
city, and foretold the doom that was impending 
over it. 

“Lazarus, come forth.” After the Lord’s direc- 
tions at the grave had been complied with, and He 
had offered up prayer to His Father, the hollow 
cave resounded with the voice of Sovereign Au- 
thority. At the quickening word of Jesus the 
fetters of death are burst asunder, and the dead 
man, who had lain in his grave for four days, 
advanced into the open air, though still bound 
hand and foot with grave-clothes, which at the 
further command of Jesus addressed to the by- 
standers, are without further delay loosed from 
his every limb. J. R. 








THE 


SENSE OF TOUCH.—I. 


BY THE REV. B. G. JOHNS, M.A., CHAPLAIN OF THE BLIND SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK. 


NE wild, stormy evening in October, 

1868, I was walking by the sea at 
% Brighton. It had been acold, bluster- 
ing day, and the sun had gone down 
amid a pile of purple clouds which 
seemed full of rain; but when the moon rose and 
the stars came out, the sky had gradually cleared, 
and the waves of the great sea sank down to rest. 
For a time I strolled up and down on the hard, 
dry path nearest the beach, and watched the long 
line of dark billows as they broke into white foam 
on the pebbly strand. I got tired of this, how- 
ever, at last, and as it grew colder, I made my 
way back to a more sheltered walk, just where 
the long line of sparkling lamps curved away with 
along sweep towards Shoreham. 

One by one, too, the German bands—always 
abundant and always out of tune at Brighton— 
ceased their jangliag, melancholy labours; the 
passers-by grew fewer and fewer, and I began to 
think that it was high time to get back to my 
lodging in Waterloo Street, when all at once, 
somewhere between me and the sea, there rose 
into the still night air, a sharp, clear boyish voice, 








that fell clearly upon my ear, though I could not | 


at first distinguish the words. 

I looked about me in all directions; but no- 
where in the broad moonlight could I detect the 
owner of the voice, though in walking on I soon 
found I was getting nearer and nearer to it. Sud- 
denly fell upon my ear the words, “Behold, a sower 
went forth to sow,” &c.; and in a dozen more 
steps I found myself close to my unknown friend, 









snugly ensconced on a low stool behind a lamp- 
post, and so exactly in its line of shadow as to 
escape all but careful notice. Spread wide open 
on his knees was a narrow folie book, which he 
kept steady with one hand, while the fingers of 
the other moved quickly and evenly across the 
page. For two or three minutes I stood stil, 
watched, and listened. No one chaneed to pass; 
so there in the calm moonlight, with no sound to 
break the silence but the echoes of the restless 
deep, I listened to the grand words of “The 
Sower.” 

Of course, I saw at once that the reader was 
blind; and the page that in the dark shadow 
seemed to me a dull grey blank, was to his keen 
fingers alive with words. He was a thin, wiry 
youth of about seventeen, with a sharp, pinched- 
up look on his face, that told of hunger, cold, and 
privation. His fingers were long and thin, and 
travelled nimbly across the page, as if in clear 
advance of the words which he uttered. 

But all at once, at the close of a verse, he eame 
to a full stop, and began to rub his hands together; 
fully conscious that some idler was near him, and 
one apparently not so charitably disposed as he 
might be. 

“Tt’s very cold,” said I, as I put a few pence 
into his hand. “How do you manage to read in 
such a bitter wind ?” 

“T can’t do it very well to-night,” he answered, 
“and a few verses soon knocks me up, or rather 
my fingers. They gets dead-like, and then I loses 
my place, and misses the lines.” 
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“But,” said I, “ you must know such a chapter | 


as that by heart.” 


“A many pages I do, sir; but you see me and | 


my fingers must keep pretty well together, or else 
‘I gets wrong somewhere, and then I loses my 
chance of a copper.” 

“But why not read in the day-time, when the 
sun is out, and plenty of people are about to hear 
you P” said I. 

“ So I did, sir, when first I come to Brighton; 
but, bless you, I soon found ’twas no good; what 
with them bands, and the Punch and Judy, and 
orgins, I hadn’t no chance; and the fine folks 
that’s idling about don’t care for reading, and don’t 
give nothing. When things gets quiet a bit in the 
evening, some old lady or gent comes by as is 
tired out with the noise like, and my book sets ’em 
a-thinking. And so I does a bit o’ cane-work in 
the mornin’s, and comes out to this post every 
evenin’, except it’s very wet, and I mostly gets 
my supper and bed: though,” he added, in a 
melancholy, professional voice, “I aint done so well 
to-night.” 

“ Always to the same post P” I asked. 

“Oh yes; always to the same post.” 

“ But how do you find it? There are fifty or 
sixty along this sweep of the road, all exactly 
alike.” 

“That’s easy enough, sir; you see, there’s a rail 
all along between the lamp-posts, and this one 
is the fourth after the last turning on the right 
hand.” 

“But how do you know anything about the 
turnings ? there must be six or eight between us 
and the town.” 

“T knows the turnings well enough when I come 
to ’em by ths draught, you see, that’s always 
coming round the corner one way or the other. 
And then there’s the railings agen’ the houses; 
some of ’em is new and rough-like, and some 
smooth, all along this last bit, and I just touches 
’em as I goes by; and as for this post, I should 
know this one among a hundred; he’s new paint, 
and there’s a nick-like just above where J sits, that 
I can see in a minute.” 

“See !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir—that is, clap a finger on—we always 
calls it seeing. But, if I may make so bold, you 
seem to be very curious about blind people.” 

“ Well,” said I, “I am rather curious. I saw 
you three or four months ago at Hastings. How 
did you get across the country to Brighton ?” 

“Itramped it, sir—me and my dog, and my 
books; and it took me a goodish time, for I 
couldn’t do much reading as I went along; what 
with the cold, and what with the wet; and so I 
couldn’t afford to get a lift.” 

“And which system of reading do you find best 
in the cold weather ?” 


\ 





‘“‘ Frere’s is the sharpest, and when my fingers 
gets numb and cold, I feels that best.’’ 

“You used to read by Moon’s and Alston’ 
type.” 

For a moment he was silent; and then said in 
a somewhat sulky voice, “How can you tell what 
system I used to read by ?” 

« Ah, now, Dixon,” I replied, “I am sure it ig 
you; that last speech of yours was quite in the old 
style, though you have growa so tall and thin 
that I hardly knew you at first, after losing sight 
of you for these four years.” 

Upon this the blind boy shut up his book in 
great haste, and started to his feet, though he said 
not a word. 

“ Who is it,” I asked, “ that is talking to you?” 

“You never spoke to me at Hastings,” he 
answered—leastways, you never shook hands.” 

“No,” said I, “I was in a desperate hurry then 
to catch the train; but I will shake hands now, 
and wish you good night.” 

The boy’s hand no sooner touched mine, than he 
cried out eagerly, “Now I knows who it is, and 
no mistake; it’s Mr. Johns. I knowed your voice 
at first, though I couldn’t call you to mind for 
certain.” 

“Quite right, Dixon; and now I must be off, 
for it’s past ten o’clock, and I have kept you from 
your book. Stick to your cane-work, my boy, and 
think of the words of the Sower as you scatter the 
good seed by the way-side. There’s a trifle more 
towards your night’s lodging, to make up for your 
lost time.” And so we parted. 

As I strolled homewards by the sea I thought 
over Dixon’s case, and soon recollected that he 
had been in the Blind School for about six years, 
a sharp, clever, active fellow, with all his wits 





| about him, and alive to all sorts of mischief. He 
| had learned to read well by three systems of 
| embossed printing, acquired a fair stcck of re- 

ligious knowledge, was a good arithmetician, and 
| could write a letter with a frame as clearly and 
cleverly as a boy with sharp eyes; the letters 
coming out in print thus, in serrated points easily 
read by sighted persons, and by the fingers of the 
blind— 





pretty much as children prick a pattern on a sheet 
of stiff letter-paper. 

Over writing of this kind, which the blind boy 
manages to execute by a whole letter at a time, he 
passes his finger rapidly, and so manages to read 
almost as easily as he can the usual embossed 
print. 

And this brings me to the more immediate 
subject of my paper, “the sense of touch,” which 
is to the blind man of such constant and vital 
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importance. “The world of the blind,” says | 
Prescott,* “is circumscribed by the little circle 
which they can span with their own arme—by | 
that which they can realise by touch. All beyond | 
has for them no real existence.” This is a strongly- 
worded assertion, and yet in a great measure true, 
until by the power and light of true education the | 
blind man steps outside that narrow circle, and 
begins to handle and to understand topics beyond | 
the reach of the most daring and ardent fingers. 

By touch, it must be abated. and by touch | 
alone, he learns to read, to write a letter. By touch 
he slowly learns to work a sum in arithmetic, | 
almost as quickly, and quite as correctly as a boy | 
with the sharpest pair of eyes. By touch, mainly, | 
he learns to distinguish his own book, frame, 
clothes, and tools from those of his companions. 
Touch is, in fact, the main inlet of almost all his 
knowledge. 

In all these, and a hundred other such matters, 
it is to him as a servant-of-all-work, while the 
sense of hearing is always at hand as a sort of 
detective to help him when at a loss as to his exact 
position. While, added to these two senses, there 
grows up within him a kind of finer instinct, as it | 
were, to supplement the other powers, and help to | 
atone for the missing sense of sight. So wisely 
and mercifully does God work for and with those 
who strive to use to the utmost all the powers and 
faculties of body and mind. 

By this finer, inner intelligence—if I may so 
call it—he learns at last to overcome many diffi- 
culties, and to escape many little dangers, in a 
way which to people with eyes seems little short 
of marvellous. 

Thus, I have seen a clever blind man walking | 
steadily across an open space suddenly come to a 
full stop, because he felt (for that was the only | 
explanation he could give me) that some obstacle | 
was just ahead ef him. It was, in fact, a large | 
empty truck which had been carelessly left in the | 
way, and over which (if he had gone on) he must 
certainly have fallen. So, also, I have seen another 
blind youth stretch out his stick, as if to feel for 
some object, five or six yards before he came up 
to a wall, or a range of high palings, as if his 
friendly monitor had whispered to him that there 
were “ breakers ahead.” 

This degree of intelligence is of course not | 
equally the possession of all the blind. Much 
depends on the care or neglect befalling them in | 
early years; their general health and what may 
be called “gumption;” their education, wit, and | 
ability. But all have it, more or less, whether in 
esse or in posse ; and most of them, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, rely on it. 





*Prescott, the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, Mexico | 
— &c., himself, during his later years, almost totally | 
4 \ 


| spirit. 


How nearly the senses of touch and sight— 


| Seemingly so wide apart—are yet allied; and 


how completely in the case of the blind boy the 
one would seem to intermingle with and do the 
work of the other, and how imperfectly even the 


| keenest among the sightless realise space and 


distance, is at once apparent by a single illustration. 
The boy born blind upon whom Cheselden* so 
successfully operated, believed, when first he saw, 
| that the objects touched his eyes, as the things 
which he felt touched his skin; he had no real 
idea of distance. He did not know the form of 
any object, nor could he distinguish one object 
from another, however different in figure or in 
size. When objects were shown to him which he 
had known formerly (while blind) by touch, he 
looked at them with attention, and observed them 
carefully, in order to know them again ; but as he 
had so many objects to retain at once, he forgot the 
greater part of them; and when he really began, 
as he said, “to see and know objects,” for one that 
he recollected he forgot a thousand. It was two 
months before he found out pictures represented 
solid bodies; until that time he had considered 
them merely as planes and surfaces differently 
coloured, and diversified by a variety of shades. 
But when he began to conceive that these pictures 
represented solid bodies, in touching the canvas of 
a picture with his hand, he expected to find some- 


| thing in reality solid upon it; and he was amazed, 
on touching those parts which seemed round and 


unequal, to find them smooth and flat like the 
rest. He asked, therefore, which was the sense 
that deceived him—the sight or the touch? 
When there was shown to him a little portrait 
of his father—in the case of his mother’s watch 
| —he said that he knew very well it was a resem- 
| blance of his father; but he asked, with astonish- 
ment, how it was possible for so large a visage to 
be kept in so small a space? It appeared to him 
as impossible as that a bushel could be contained 
in a pint measure. 

However accurately, therefore, an educated 
blind man may learn to know and to understand 
things within his actual reach and touch, there is 
still a wide and precious domain where much of 
his knowledge must be, and is, imperfect, and 
perhaps erroneous. 

The golden harmony and perfection of God’s 
handiwork in the creation of man cannot, without 
loss, be broken; and though when one sense is 
gone the others may grow in swift intelligence, 
and labour to make good the want, still the 


absence of that glorious light, of which He alone 


is the spring, must touch his whole being, and in 


i some degree affect every faculty of body, mind, and 


None, indeed, but He who made the eye, 


* The famous surgeon and oculist, See Philosophical Trans. 


actions. 
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can give sight to the blind ; veinil human hands and 
human hearts may do much to help them to tind 
out their share in all the privileges, joys, and 
responsibilities of human toil, and in it to discover 
Him who has “ set up His present kingdom here in 


this world of work, giving to every man his task, 
and when evening is come, will give to each 
labourer his due wage of reward.” 

In my next paper I hope to show in some 
measure how this is to be done. 








BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN BESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT, 


” ETC. ETC. 


BOOK THE FIRST.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


Gn aS + © > CHAPTER V. 

2 IN DANGER. 
yf HE moment Edmund Reid 
- reached the deck of the 
yacht he saw what, had hap- 
pened. She had “broached- 
to,” and was lying in the 
trough of the sea exposed 
to the full force of the wind 
and waves. A fragment of 
the topmast had fallen on the deck and 
caused the noise which had startled him 
and his friend. There were some moments 
of terrible suspense, for the yacht had 
heeled over so that her yards touched the 
water, and those on board expected every 
moment that she would capsize. Edmund alone pre- 
served his presence of mind. Taking charge of the 
helm, he sent Job forward «v assist the others in obey- 
ing the orders that he was giving with a decision and 
a display of skill and confidence that at once quelled 
the panic which had seized the crew; but it was 
with considerable difficulty that the little vessel was 
got out of her dangerous position. 

As the night closed round them the storm steadily 
increased, but the Greyhound gallantly held on her 
way, and Edmund now felt confident that she would 
be able to make Wyewood before the storm had 
reached its height, though Job Foster declared it to 
be impossible with an equal degree of confidence in 
his own judgment. But for once Job Foster was 
wrong. They were nearer Wyewood than he ima- 
gined, and had they continued on their course, in all 
probability they would have succeeded in reaching 
that port in safety. After watching his young 
master for some time, and finding that he was brood- 
ing over something that appeared to have driven all 
thoughts of the yacht out of his mind, Job took 
advantage of his abstraction and said, as he brought 
the Greyhound’s head a point nearer to the wind, 
**She’ll never do it, Mr. Edmund; she’s travelling 
as fast to leeward as she is ahead.” It wasa slight 






exaggeration on Job’s part, but it gained him his 
point. 
“ Then heave in stays and wear ship at once, and 





work to windward. Job, I leave you in charge while 
I go below and look after Mr. Fairfax.” 

In the first attempt to veer the Greyhound she 
missed stays, but the second proved successful, and 
for a while the yacht decidedly made headway against 
the gale. Thus they continued beating to windward 
until midnight, when there was a slight ull, and the 
men began to hope that the worst was over; but it 
proved to be one of those treacherous pauses during 
which the wind seems to be gathering strength. An 
hour later the storm had returned in all its fury, 
accompanied by terrific squalls, until it rose to a 
perfect hurricane, before which the yacht helplessly 
drifted. On the return of the gale Edmund had 
been summoned on deck, Job gladly resigning the 
command with which Edmund had temporarily and 
somewhat rashly invested him. Now that imminent 
danger had to be faced, and if possible overcome, the 
young man had completely thrown off the lethargy 
into which he had gradually sunk, in spite of his 
friend’s efforts to rouse him. Once more in com- 
mand of the vessel he did his best to cheer the men, 
and every effort was made to keep the Greyheund’s 
head to windward, All that it was possible to do 
was done; sail after sail was set, only to be torn from 
the bolt-ropes or immediately rent into shreds. 
Every moment their position became more hopeless, 
for nothing could keep the doomed vessel from the 
ironbound shore, towards which she was slowly but 
surely drifting. ‘“ My poor little bark,” Fairfax 
heard Edmund say to himself, “I fear you are at the 
close of your last voyage.” 

“Ned,” he asked anxiously, “do you think it is all 
up with us?” 

“IT have not given up hope yet, Fairfax; we may 
be further from the shore than I imagine. As far 
as my ewn efforts are concerned, they are at present 
useless, so let us put our trust in Him who is ever 
ready to save.” Thus they continued talking for 
some time, until they were suddenly interrupted by 
one of the men calling out with startling abrupt- 
ness, “ A light on the lee bow!” 

How terribly long the next few minutes seemed to 
those on board, and with what breathless anxiety 
they watched as the yacht again rose on the top of & 
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mighty billow—all were eager to get a glimpse of the 
friendly beacon that was shining starlike over the 
raging water. Job Foster instantly recognised it, 


and putting his hand to his mouth, shouted to his | 


young master, “It is the Wyewood light, sir og 

“T know it,” was the laconic reply. 

“ God help us, sir; we shall never make it to-night 
—and it was all my fault,” and the old man wrung 
his hands together in his agony. 

“No, Job, it was not your fault,” Edmund replied, 
as he put out his hand and grasped that of the old 


man; “it is mine—I was master, and should not | 
-have yielded to you when I felt almost sure that I 


was right.” 

“No, no, sir; I can’t think of letting you——’ 

Edmund interrupted him hastily, “Job, drop the 
subject.” 

“ Ay—ay, sir; but I can’t help thinking about it, 
when I know that we should have been safe now: a 

“Silence, Job! and if you want to be of use go 
down into the cabin and bring me the-rocket-tube, 
and as many rockets as you can lay hands upon. 
Quick, we must signal for help. Simmons,” he 
called out, “ make ready forward, and clear the 
anchor.” 

Job quickly returned with the signals, and pre- 
parations were also made to fire the small cannon 
which the yacht carried. As the first signal shot up 
into the air, Edmund Reid said to his friend, in a 


> 





voice that was husky from emotion, “ Fairfax, I | 


believe we are nearly abreast of Cliff House, and— 
and—you know what I mean—God bless you, old 
fellow, and preserve you in the hour of peril—for 
her sake.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN MADELINE’S ROOM. 


Curr House was in a state of alarm, the bell rang 
so vehemently by Madeline had broken in upon its 
nocturnal slumbers with a suddenness that confused 


the brains of the awakened sleepers, and for some | 
seconds made it hard for them to realise the nature | 


of the interruption. Even the new housemaid, whose 
slumbers were of the most profound kind, woke in a 
fright, and clutched aimlessly at some of her garments 
with a vague idea that the house had taken fire. 


Aunt Dorothy occupied the room next to Madeline’s. | 


Anxiety about her nephew had kept her awake during 
the earlier part of the night, but when the bell rang 


she had just fallen into a doze. Liko the house- | 


maid, her first thought was of fire; her second, that 
burglars had effected an entrance, and were trying to 
murder some one, Burglars and night assassins were 


the standard terrors of Aunt Dorothy’s life—partly 
occasioned perhaps by the isolated situation of Cliff | 


House. It was purely on this account that the old 
lady would never be reconciled to her brother-in- 


, s . 
law’s choice of a residence, or reasoned out of her 


conviction that they were in nightly danger of their 


| lives, in spite of very efficient security and the 
| protection of a valuable watch-dog. With all the 


attractions that visitors saw in it, she preferred the 
house adjoining the bank at Wyewood, declaring it 
would be far more sensible living there, than perched 
on the top of a cliff, where the whole family might 
be robbed and murdered without any one being the 
wiser. It was not on record that any burglarious 
attack had ever been made on Cliff House, still the 
possibility that it might happen always continued to 
loom before Aunt Dorothy. Fast as her trembling 
hands would allow her she threw on a flannel 
dressing-gown, and armed herself with a pistol, 
which was not so formidable as it looked, being 
perfectly innocent of powder and shot, for the old 
lady only meant to frighten—she did not want to 
kill even a burglar. Aunt Dorothy’s pistol was a 
frequent joke with Edmund and the girls. The 
ringing ceased as suddenly as it commenced, fol- 
lowed by a noise in the adjoining room like the 
upsetting of a chair and something falling. In 
Madeline’s room! and it was Madeline’s bell! What 
could be the matter ?—the poor child might be 
getting murdered! The idea was gaining strength 
ever the mind of Aunt Dorothy. She rushed to the 
door of her niece’s chamber, and found it locked. 

She called her name without receiving an answer, 
| and shook the door-knob by way of making her 
| presence known, but all was vain. At that moment 
; Mr. Reid came up from his study, looking much dis- 
| turbed. “What is all this noise about, Dorothy ?” 

The old lady replied, excitedly, “ That’s more 
than I can tell—only I know it was Madeline’s bell, 
and just new I heard a noise in her room; but I 
cannot get the child to answer me—something must 
be the matter with her.” 

“Madeline’s bell, Dorothy! why not go into the 
room and ascertain whether she is all right?” 

“The door is locked, and Iam sure burglars have 
murdered her.” 

“Nonsense, Dorothy. If anything is the matter, 
it must be illness.” Here Archibald Reid violently 
| shook the door, and called to his daughter, but there 

was no response. 
| At this point Jane made her appearance, and 
hastily interrogated her father “What is the 
matter, papa ?” 

“We cannot tell. Madeline has been ringing her 
| bell, and we cannot get into her room, and I fear 
| she has been suddenly attacked by illness. I must 
| force the door.” 
| “We can get through the dressing-room, papa, 
if the door is not fastened, which it seldom is; have 
you tried it ?” 

Fortunately it was not locked, and the next 
moment they found Madeline lying insensible on the 
floor and a fallen chair beside her, as if she had 
caught hold of it when she fell. Her white face was 
almost buried in the heavy waves of brown hair that 
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hung about it like aveil. The sight of the pros- 
trate figure took Mr. Reid completely by surprise. 
Nothing could be more genuine than the feeling 
with which he raised the head of the unconscious 
girl, doing his best to help on the proper use of 
restoratives. It gave the grim, hard face such a 
wonderful softening touch to have that burden rest- 
ing on his knee, and be looking down at the sweet, still 
face with the sealed eyes, which awed him with its 
likeness to that marble repose of which this mo- 
mentary cessation of life was but the image. It is 
such moments that get at the real core of a man’s 
nature, and show whether it be capable of tender 
thought or kindly human impulse. 

Aunt Dorothy’s energies were quickly on the alert. 
It is doubtful how she would have succeeded in a 
contest with burglars, but sickness always found her 
efficient and helpful. The family doctor had gone 
so far as to say that, in his opinion, Miss Dorothy 
Blake ought to have taken her degree. It was 
some time before the restoratives took effect. Mean- 
while the old lady ran on excitedly, “ Whatever can 
be the cause of this? I saw at bedtime that she was 
not well. The poor child has been worried about 
Edmund; poor fellow, I wonder where he is, Just 
listen to the wind, Archibald, it is something awful ; 
it has kept me awake all night. Poor dear, she 
ought. to have had medicine and hot water to her 
feet. Dear me, how long she is—there are no signs 
of her coming round.” 

“Why, she has never been in bed, aunt!” Jane 
struck in, with evident surprise. 

“Never been in bed! 
could have been the cause?” and the old lady re- 
doubled her exertions to bring the young girl back 
to consciousness. 


| 





Bless the child, what | 





the middle of tho night, and frightening everybody 
out of their beds.” 

Again the sound of a cannon was borne over the 
water. Madeline, the moment she heard it, struggled 
to her feet, for it had suddenly recalled her scattered 
thoughts. ‘“ Ah, I recollect now; I rang the bell to 
give an alarm. How leng havelI been lying there?” 
she asked, with a suddenness that startled them all, 
“Oh, papa! do tell me.” 

**No more than five minutes, my dear; but what 
is the matter with you?” he asked, with evident 
alarm, as she seized him by the arm and was 
dragging him towards the door. For an instant 
the thought flashed through his mind that his 
daughter had lost her senses. 

“Oh, papa—papa! there is not a second to lose— 
I saw it from the window.” 

“Saw what, Madeline?” Mr. Reid asked, still 
uneasy on the score of her sanity. 

“The signal, papa—the signal ; and his life may 
be hanging on the minutes we are wasting.” 

“What signal, Madeline ?” 

« Edmund’s.” 

Mr. Reid staggered, as the truth dawned upon 
him at last. Then a cry from his daughter roused 
him to action. 

“There—there it is again, papa ! Edmund’s private 
signal,” : 

True enough there was a peculiar-coloured light to 
be seen for a few seconds, and it was followed almost 
immediately by the sound of the minute-gun. 

Aunt Dorothy uttered an exclamation of dismay as 
she caught sight of the light, and dropped helplessly 


, intoa chair, upsetting a glass of water over Madeline's 


| dress, 


Jane was the only one who retained sufficient 


| self-possession to wipe up the streaming water, and 


Jane, who had been to the window, now came 


back, saying severely, as she looked down at her 
sister, who began to show signs of recovering, “I 
believe she has been sitting by the window all night, 
aunt—such nonsense. I hope in the future when 
she makes such scenes as this she will choose a more 
seasonable time.” 

These words would have been answered by an 
indignant protest and defence of her favourite niece, 
but at that moment the report of a cannon was 


heard, and they all knew what it meant—a call for | 


give a thought to the handsome silk, 
Archibald Reid hurried to the door, saying ex- 


| citedly, ‘‘ The Greyhound so near on such a night as 


this! Heaven help my son, and those on board with 
him!” He rushed out as he spoke; two of the three 
he left behind were too agitated and sick at heart 
to be able to add even a faltering “Amen” to that 
hurried prayer. 





CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT THE MORNING BROUGHT. 





help from some vessel in distress, but it never | Tue home of the opulent Wyewood banker was & 


occurred to them that it came from the Greyhound. 

A few moments later Madeline opened her large 
eyes and looked bewilderingly at the faces around 
her. ‘‘ Papa—aunty—Jane—what is the matter?” 

“We want you to tell us that, my dear,” her 
father said, soothingly. His manner was strangely 
subdued that night. Was there some foreshadowing 
of the sorrow that would come with the dawn ? 


| perfect sea-nest, around which in all seasons the 
| Waves made perpetual music, whether chanting 

their wild litanies in the storm or singing softly 
in their summer play among the gleaming shingles. 
| Cliff House was an appropriate name for the large 


| grey building, that steod on its rocky platform 


| looking boldly out to sea, as if exulting in its power 
to resist the rough usage which it would meet on 





Before Aunt Dorothy could put in a word, Jane’s , tempestuous nights, when the mighty wind would 
cold, quiet voice added, “ It means, Maddie, that we | beat against its stone walls and test the strength of 


want to know what you mean by ringing your bell in \ its heavy masonry. It possessed the advantage of 
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“He put out his hand, and grasped that of the old man”—p. 423, 
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good stabling and well-arranged pleasure-grounds ; | light the red lamp he keeps there, and hoist it up; 
but solidity rather than elegance was the chief | then they will know on board that we are watching 
characteristic of its architecture. It had lofty, and doing our best to help them.” 
spacious rcoms, with double plate-glass windows and; “I am glad you thought of that, Barker ; let us go 
massive doors; but the builder had so sparingly | at once.” 
represented the decorative art, that the absence of | «Take hold of my arm, sir; I could find my way 
} ornament conveyed an impression of primitive | blindfold.” j 
plainness. A narrow path wound down from the | **I wish we had gone there first, Barker, it is such 
gates of Cliff House to the sands, a walk much a loss of time, and my poor boy may think we are ¢ 
frequented in summer }»y the girls. They were fond | all in bed, and unconscious that he is in such dire 
of taking out their books or needlework, and im- | peril.” { 
provising seats on beds of shingle, so near the water | It was not without risk, that walk over the broken, E 
that the white surf sometimes curled about their | irregular cliff, which the recent fall of snow had 
feet. It was by this path that Archibald Reid | made dangerous. They struggled on, Mr. Reid’s 
attempted to descend to the shore, where a small | tall figure stooping and swaying unsteadily before 
pleasure-boat was kept. He was accompanied by | the wind. He was glad to accept the support of his 
Barker, the elderly servant, who from long associa- | servant, several times he staggered and would have 
tion had contracted an odd likeness to his master, | fallen but for the arm that held him up, and once or 
adopting many of his habits, opinions, and tastes, | twice Barker himself was in danger of going down, 
Barker might have been one of the family, in the At last they succeeded in gaining the place which 
1 concern which he evinced for the absent son, and Barker had been desirous to reach, as affording the 
4 the excitement into which he was thrown by his | best post for observation: This was a narrow ledge 
master’s hurried order, “‘ Barker, get ready at once running along the edge of the cliff. As they neared 
and come with me, Iam going down to the shore; it there was a momentary lull in the wind, and 
I am afraid the yacht is in danger.” | another hoarse boom was borne to their ears. 
_ “The yacht, sir!” the servant repeated, with a| “2o you hear that, Barker? it seems much nearer, 
look of fear, and shivering in the undress in which he | but I can see nothing of the yacht.” 
had hurried down at the ringing of the bell, which | ‘Nor can I, sir; but I think she is too far out yet. 
had sent such alarm through the silent house. | Perhaps it is the lull in the wind that makes the 
“Yes, Barker, the yacht is out there; I have seen | sound appear louder, and if the wind abates a little 
Edmund’s signal, and they are in want of help, | I think they will be able to keep her off the shore 
Hark! there is the gun again ; make haste, man. I ; and reach Wyewood.” 
am going to rouse Jones and send him off to Wye- “God grant they may!” Mr. Reid murmured to 
wood for the lifeboat. Quick! we have not a/| himself; but the next instant all hope of the storm 
moment to lose.” | abating was summarily crushed, for a terrific gust 
The messenger was quickly dispatched to Wye-| of wind forced them bcth to lose their hold of the 
wood, a distance of nearly eight miles, mounted on | flagstaff, the banker being thrown violently to the 
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Mr. Reid’s favourite horse, a thorough-bred. 

After much desperate fighting with the wind, | 
which drove them back at every step, master and 
servant succeeded in making their way down the 
path to the shore. Drifts of sand and torn, tangled 
wreaths of seaweed had triumphed over the snow, 
which was fast disappearing under the fine showers 
of salt rain, that beat in their faces and nearly 
blinded them. Seaward it was impossible to make 
out anything distinctly; even when the moon 
struggled from behind the jagged, wind-driven 
clouds, nothing could be seen beyond those rising 
hills of water, and the breakers that built them- 
selves into huge walls only to break into fragments 
against the rocks, throwing up clouds of spray as if 
in mockery of any power beside their own, Another 
hoarse boom came dismally over the sea, followed by | 





ground—fortunately he fell upon a snowdrift and 
was not hurt. 

Barker succeeded, after numerous failures, in 
lighting the ship-lantern that Edmund kept for the 
purpose of signalling the yacht, and it was soon 
hoisted up to the top of the staff, and throwing a 
fiery gleam across the water in the direction of the 
doomed vessel. 

“There goes another rocket, sir—and another, 
Mr. Edmund’s private signal; he has seen the 
light !” 

“Ay, and there is no doubt about them being 
nearer now. Do you think Jones will have reached 
Wyewood ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Barker shouted. 

“ Then the lifeboat may be already on the way?” 

“Yes, sir.’ Barker had answered somewhat 


a lurid gleam shooting up towards the angry-looking absently, for he was gazing intently over the wild 
sky. Barker suddenly touched his master’s arm, | sea of foam. Suddenly he screamed out, in a voice 
saying respectfully, ““ We can see nothing down here, that startled Mr. Reid with its sharp, excited 
sir; better turn back and get on to the cliff, just | accents, “There she is!—there she is, sir!” and 
where Master Edmund put the flagstaff, sir. I can | Barker frantically gesticulated in the direction in 
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which he had been looking, and where he had 
caught a momentary glimpse of a white light, 
which instantly disappeared amid the mighty foam- 
crested hills. 

Mr. Reid vainly looked for the vessel. ‘“ Where 
is she, Barker?” he asked anxiously; “where do 
you see her ?” 

“T only saw her light, sir, and then it was gone in 
a moment.” 

Cold as it was, the banker wiped the perspiration 
from his face, aud watched anxiously for the reappear- 
ance of the light which Barker had seen; but nearly 





| half an hour passed before he caught sight of it, and 


then the yacht appeared frightfully near. 

“What can be keeping the lifeboat, Barker ?” 
his master kept asking, and the servant’s only reply 
was, “She must be here in a few minutes now, sir.” 

So the time dragged on until the messenger had 
been gone nearly an hour, and yet the lifeboat did not 
come, To the feverish impatience of Archibald Reid 
every minute seemed unnaturally prolonged. The 
grey-haired old man little knew that he was watching 
and waiting for help that would never come, 

(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 3. 


~—e to be read—Joshua eerit., zaiv. 


the conquest of Seid may be briefly 
described. The army may be pictured 
out marching through the country, the 
ark always leading—a sign of the 
presence of God. Joshua at the head of the armed 
men, of whom the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half 
Manasseh took the lead, before retiring te their own 
possessions on the other side Jordan (Josh. i. 14). 
The nations conquered were the Amorites (x. 6—10), 
destroyed by hailstones and slaughter when the sun 
was stayed, and their five kings hanged; this first 
battle placed all southern Palestine, except the coast, 
in the hands of the Israelites (x. 40), The next 
battle was with the northern Canaanites at Merom 
(ri. 1—5), and eventually, in six years, the: whole 
country was conquered as marked out by God 
(Numb. xxxiv. 1—12; Josh, xi. 1S—23). 

(2) Next occurs the distribution of the land. The 
Levites, who were to wait on the tabernacle, were 
distributed in forty-eight cities throughout the coun- 
try (xiii. 14); the rest was divided by lot under 
superintendence of Joshua and Eleazar, the high 
Priest, assisted by a prince of each tribe (Numb. 
rxxiv. 16—29), he division may be seen on a map. 
Caleb, Joshua’s friend, received Hebron, Abraham’s 
home; and Joshua himself had Timnath-serah, in 
Mount Ephraim (xix. 49), where he spent the rest of 
his life. Besides the forty-eight cities of the Levites, 
six were set apart as “cities of refuge” for accidental 
murderers. Thus Joshua’s work was done, and God’s 
promise to Abraham kept (xxi. 43). 

II. JosHua’s otp scr. Picture the old man “of 
110 (xxiv. 29), resting after his labours in the 
beautiful land flowing with milk and honey (see 





Note), often reciting the glorious deeds of the| 


past, and God’s wonders wrought by him. Now 
conscious of approaching death, assembling the 





' All have influence over those around us; boys at 


JOSHUA, THE Pious SOLDIER. Part II. 


|} heads of the people (xxiii. 2), and urging them to 


continue faithful to the Lord. Notice the following 
points :— 

(1) God’s past deliverances a reason for trust. Joshua 
recites the past events (xxiv.), from the call of Abra- 
ham till now, showing at each stage how God fought 
for them. So David told Saul of his slaying the 
lion (1 Sam. xvii. 34) as a reason for not fearing 
Goliath. So in all danger to body or soul we may 
remember God’s past dealings and trust Him. (2) 
Enemies must be utterly destroyed, They were not to 
cleave to them at all (xxiii. 12), to teach them not 
to have anything at all to do with sin; as Lot and 
his wife not even allowed to look back at wicked 
Sodom. This a lesson for all: bad books, pictures, 
&c., not even to be looked at; bad companions must 
be put away, or we cannot expect God to preserve us, 
(3) Profession of religion is a witness against ourselves. 
The people protested they would serve God (xxiv. 
18). Joshua shows them that this is not easy (ver. 
19), but sets up a stone as witness, like Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii. 13), and the covenant is solemnly confirmed. 
So every profession, every attendance upon the 
means of grace, is a witness against us if we fall 
away from our promises to God. 

From this last address see Joshua’s character de- 
veloped. (1) He was faithful to the end. Unlike 
Solomon, who fell away, his faith and obedience to 
God remained unchanged to the last; ealled accord- 
ingly the “servant of the Lord” (xxiv. 29). (2). 
He was zealous for God. Fearing Him himself, he 
stirred up others to the same. All can do some- 
thing for God. Even the youngest, by some kind 
act to others, lead them to see what a beautiful 
thing true religion is; elder ones, by direct acts of 
charity in the name of Christ—feeding hungry, 
teaching ignorant, &c. (3) He influenced others, 80 
that Israelite served God all his days (xxiv. 34), 
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school, servants in kitchen, lads in office. Is it used | conquered all His enemies, and is drawing all Hig 
for good or evil? What an honour if our example | people to Himself for ever. 
induce others to serve God. ’ 

III, JosHvua A TYPE oF CuHRisT. (a) His name, > ganseerindeedieanuans 
Jehoshea, or Jesus (Heb. iv. 8), means “God the 
Saviour.” (b) His life as a slave amongst them in 
| Egypt prefigured Christ, who in all their “ affliction 
was afflicted” (Isa. xiii. 9). (c) His call at Jordan 
being magnified before the people, typifies Christ’s 
baptism (Matt. iii. 17). (d) His victories in Canaan 
represent Christ’s conquests over sin, the world, and 
the devil. (e) His rest in his inheritance, not awarded 
by lot, but assigned to him as the victor, typifies the 
kingdom awarded to Christ (Heb. x. 12. 13. (f) His 
exhortation before departing typifies Christ’s parting : ; 
words on Galilee (Acts i. 9); and in a higher sense was literally the case, for Samson found wild honey 

: x (Judges xiv. 8), and so did Saul’s army (1 Sam. xv. 25), 
| Joshua’s whole life seems to prefigure Christ, who The milk would indicate herds of cattle. Ps. 1. 10 speaks 
| makes a way over the Jordan of death for His people | of these. It also abounded in wells, vineyards, olive. 
to follow ; who has prepared the better Canaan ; has | yards, &c. (Deut. vi. 10). 








































1, Which nations wished to remain on the other 
side Jordan? 

2. What cities were specially marked out in the, 
distribution of the land ? 

3. What particular lessons did Joshua teach the 
people in his last speech ? 

4, What points in his character can we specially 
imitate ? 

5. Show how Joshua was a remarkable type of 
Christ. 

Note.—LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY. This 


~~ —_n oon a okt io fs See 
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| IN MEMORIAM. 


E bore the shame, and bought for us the honour, And robed in white they bore her, pale but glorious, 
He drained the bitterest cup. | With Christ’s dear words, and prayer. 
perso neers. ae AORN ape Tent, | And the sweet April sunshine, warm and tender, 
That now hath raised her up! | B silica Sali Mi Mita Mati 
| eamed o’er her, like His love 
What though a broken heart faint in its praying, | And spake of peace beyond, and joy, and splendour, 
And hot tears blind the eyes, In His bright home above. 
Do ye not know it was His own voice saying. 
‘* Maiden, I bid thee rise!” 





Said I “beyond?” Ah! ’tis no hopeless sighing, 
No waiting through the night ; 

Then rose the soul so loved, so cleanséd, hastening | Since Jesus, through the grave and gate of dying, 
From trouble, to His feet :— | Hath brought our life to light. 

And the sweet form was borne to rest from chastening, ' 
For His great bridal meet. 





He answered prayer, and bent Him to relieve her, 

| He bade the suffering cease, 

Rested the soul, in His white robes victorious, And He hath still, for each poor tried believer, 
Safe in her Father’s care, | Strength, patience, pardon, peace ! 





PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


BY THE REV. w. M. STATHAM, AUTHOR OF “WORDS OF HELP,” ETC. 


gone long, sir; but she'll be in to| months since you wrote, and she asked me to 

dinner in an hour. Can’t you wait, | remind you that you had got a mother. Why, it 

| sir? She has been wanting to see you | seems but yesterday since you were in my senior 
about a school for Master Robert, and | Sunday-school class, and yet you’ve been in 

she told me to be sure and keep you, sir, if I | service——” 

could.” “Four years, sir, come Michaelmas. 
ns Well—well, Mary, if I catch the eight e’clock “Dear me! is it possible? And how many 

train to Brenton it will do, so 1 shall just have | services, Mary?” 

time to dine and depart. And how are you,| “ Only three, sir.” 

Mary? Your mother came to the mothers’| “Only three! you say, and in four years, too! 

meeting the other evening, and seemed a trifle Why, when I was a boy, servants used to stay & 

anxious about you; you used to write home, she | long, long time; and your grandmother told me 
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that she was in one place fifteen years, when she | 
married, and came to live at Brenton. Times | 
change, I suppose; and I suppose the old adage, | 
that ‘rolling stones gather no moss,’ is a worn- | 
out and done-for sort of saying. Well, Mary, I! 
hope you are happy and comfortable. What do | 
you say ?—the place suits you pretty well. Come | 
—come, that’s only one way of putting it, Mary ; | 
do you suit the place P—that is the other side of | 
the question. You will understand my chatting | 
pretty frankly with you, because when you used | 
to work at the manse with your mother occa- 
sionally, I told you some pretty plain things, my 
lass, you remember ; and I’m a witness that you | 
did work well in those days, and were not ashamed | 
to wear good stout shoes and strong lindsey | 
dresses. You’re quite sure I mean nothing unkind | 
in talking a thing or two to you, you say. Quite 
right, Mary. I respect your family very much, 
and when 1 visited your poor dear father on his 
dying bed he said, ‘I hope Jack ’ll keep the 
mother comfortable-like, and that Mary ’ll be a 
careful, good girl: she’s very spirity, but she’s got 
an honest, good heart.’ That’s just what he said 
an hour or two before he committed all to His 
Saviour and fell asleep. Come—come, don’t 
renew your trouble about it now, Mary—he’s 
better off than we are—but I promised him to 
give an eye to you. You like your place pretty 
well, you say, Mary; why not very well? You 
don’t have your Sundays out, you say; so much 
the better, Mary, for I know you can always go to 
church or chapel, and there is no dinner company 
on Sunday. I tell you what, Mary, Sundays out 
mean, very often, foolish companionships, pleasure 
expeditions, and unhappy marriages. I fancy a 
great many miserable lives might have ‘Sundays 
out’ written over them. Oh! but you must have 
relaxation, you say; master and missus, and the 
young ladies and gentlemen have lots of outings | 
—why shouldn’t you? Perhaps they can afford the | 
money and the time better than you can, Mary; 
and perhaps, if you thought about it, you are not 
much confined at work, for you can often get an 
evening to visit a friend, and to do your shopping, 
and to enjoy a visit to your aunt, without risking 
Companionship with you know not whom ! 
of the old Brenton Sundays, Mary! I remember | 
your face in the choir, and the reverent way in | 
which you used to worship in the old days. Per- 
haps you were happier then than you are now. | 
Cities are terrible places to forget God in, both 
for masters and servants too. By-the-bye, Mary, 
I liked to hear you say, ‘Master and missus.’ We 
None of us ought to be ashamed of service! A 
statesman is the servant of his Queen, and I hate 
to hear young girls say, as one said to me this 
afternoon in Tettenden Terrace, ‘Mrs. Latimer is 
out, sir.’ What a poor way it was of saying, ‘I 











| with, and a hundred other things. 


don’t like to be a servant; I can’t say, Mistress is 
out, sir.’ I tell you what, Mary, a neatly-dressed, 
wholesome-faced, servant-looking servant is one 
of the pleasantest sights anywhere; and they are 
the ones that when they do get married, marry 
well. But a servant with flounces, and furbelows, 
and high-heeled boots, and a dab of lace on her 
head—called by courtesy a cap—looks out of place 
and ridiculous. Every body is a bit fine now, and 
ladies dress themselves up wonderful, you say. I 
am afraid many of them are as foolish as their 
maids. I am not talking confidentially to them 
just now, Mary, or I sana say a word about the 
artificial flower-stands they often carry on their 
heads, and the extraordinary skirts they carry 
snake-like in their wake; but if they make mis- 
takes, why imitate them? They, at all events, can 
often afford to buy good material, where you can 
only buy cheap and common, and so you make a 
double error! Why am I looking so at you? Do 
I think you are too much got up? Yes, I decidedly 
do. My thought soon after I saw you in the hall 
was this: ‘Mary looks something betwixt and 
between a lady’s maid, a milliner, a hairdresser’s 
wax head, a restaurant barmaid, and a servant who 
dislikes service.’ You think that’s too severe, and 
you don’t know whether to laugh or to cry, and 
you hadn’t ought to be told so! Come, Mary, you 
can excuse your old teacher and friend: he, at all 
events, means well to you, and wishes you well for 
your mother’s sake and your own. By-the-bye, I 
needn’t ask what wages you get, your mother told 
me; fourteen pounds a year, isn’t it? Yes, and 
the girl next door gets sixteen! So much the 
worse for her, if she doesn’t know how to spend 
it. I suppose you put by four pounds a year, don’t 
you? What, four pounds a year! how can you? 
and what a trifle it would mount up to, you say. A 
trifle, Mary? Try and borrow it, and see whether 
it would be a trifie. Let me see! you ought to 
be two-and-twenty, I think. Well, forty pounds, 
with interest added, when you are two-and-thirty, 
would be a nice little sum, I think. If a lady 
gave her servant a testimonial of that kind 
after ten years, it would be thought a surprising 
matter indeed, and the newspapers would speak 
of it. Take my word for it, Mary, that forethought 
ard care will make you happier by-and-by, and you 
will respect yourself more when you do not disdain 
a servant's life. 

“You wish things were different somehow, do 
you? Exactly; so do I. I wish all manner of 
things : that gardens wouldn’t grow weeds, and 
that sermons would write themselves, and that 
human nature wasn’t such a delicate thing to deal 
Why, you 
complain of master’s temper, and of the children’s 
worrying ways, and of that ‘everlasting bell,’ and 
of inconsiderateness. Do you think parsons, and 
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lawyers, and doctors, and hosts of others haven’t 

to do with tempers and worrying ways? I tell 

you what, Mary, if you keep changing your places | 
till you get perfegt tempers, and peaceful ways, 
and noiseless bells, you will go from No. 7 to No. 
70 in the terrace, and find that it is heaven you 
want and not earth at all. Look here, Mary; isn’t 
there a vase on this mantelpiece behind me that 
is cracked. You know there is. Yes, you say, 
Master Tommy broke it with his rough ways. 
True; but do you turn the crack to the front or 
to the wall? To -the wall, of course, you say. 
Well, then, do that with people’s faults; don’t 
keep turning the vase round to show the crack in 
it. Make the best of your place, and of the people 
you serve: look at the best side of their character; 
that’s the way to be, as the old song says, ‘happy, 
contented, and blest.’ Oh! but people should be 
more considerate, you say. Nobody knows like a 
servant how far a kind look or a kind word goes— 
and they are not very costly. I believe you, Mary; 
I am of those who think that servants are too 
often blamed and too seldom praised. We blame 
them for a breakage, but we seldom praise them for 
the care which preserves and keeps safe so much. 
I like praise myself—not flattery, you know, but 
real hearty, generous recognition of kind services. 
As the good old Book says, ‘Heaviness in the 
heart of man maketh it stoop; but a good word 
maketh it glad.’ But there are two sides to the 
question too, Mary; I have known servants sulk 
for days, and look as ‘ budgy’ as possible for ever 
so long. They have been put out by some re- 
minder or reproof from their mistress, and they 
have taken it out of her by a pretty long darken- 
ing of the sunlight in their own countenances, I 
can tell you; whilst others, who do not exactly 
sulk, take care to slam the doors as if to shake the | 
very roof, and say ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ instead of ‘ yes, 
ma’am,’ ‘no, sir,’ until their own tempers come 
right again. So you see, Mary, that it is not only 
servants that like smiles and kind words, masters | 
and mistresses do too; and they often find that 

holidays and little kindnesses are taken as rights, 

rather than as rewards for good service. There | 
are faults on both sides, Mary; and so there will 
be to the end, and none of us can keep right with- 
out a better strength than our own. God can help 
us to bear and forbear, to forget and forgive; lead 
masters to give unto their servants that which is | 
just and equal, and servants to answer not again, | 
bnt to adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in 

all things. By-the-bye, Mary, I suppose you will | 

be coming now to the old home at Midsummer. 

You hope so; indeed, you’ve engaged to have | 

your regular holiday. Have you? Well, I’m glad. 

of it; it isn’t everybody that can get a regular | 

holiday, and it wasn’t always so with servants, a! 

day now and then was all servants used to get; so 








that you have much to be thankful for, you see, 
Good wages, good food, a good home, good friends, 
Forget not all God’s benefits; glad and grateful 
would multitudes be to be as you are, Mary, this 
day.” 

“Hope she’s not coming here!” 

“ Hope who’s not coming, Mary ?” 

“ Why, that lady, sir, as has just gone by. She 
is one of the disagreeablest persons going. She 
comes and sits for hours, and tells all the faults and 
wrong-doings of nurses, and cooks, and house. 
maids all over the neighbourhood; and whenever 
she goes missus seems that cross with us, for she 
makes her suspicious of us all.” 

“ Aha! I’m glad she has not come in then, 
because I don’t want to have a ‘private and 
confidential’ with her, I can tell you; but I’m 
glad to have a word or two with you, and hope I 
haven’t hurt your feelings with my homely counsel. 
I should be sorry to do that, Mary; but I have 
seen a good deal of life, my child, and I tell you 
that some of those whiskerandoed fellows, who 
come all smiles and butter-speech to servants at 
the back-doors, and take them out for strolls and 
set them against their work and their employers, 
are about as big a set of scamps as London on the 
whole contains—and it contains a lot. So I tell 
you, Mary, that if you have been listening to one 
of those honey-tongued harpies, and pouring your 
grievances into his ear, the well got-up rascal will 
probably let you know some day what it really is 
to be badly done by in this selfish world! You 
haven’t any followers of that sort, yousay. That's 
good news for your mother, Mary; I am glad to 
hear it, and if you ever do marry, let it be some 
sensible fellow who isn’t ashamed of hard work, 
and who doesn’t mind waiting a few years till 
you’ve both prepared a little for life’s rainy days. 
Keep at your work, Mary, like a good girl, and 
when you’re tempted to join in a down-stairs 
grumbling-chorus, try and set a better tune, so 
that you may by your personal influence become a 
counteractive to the unamiable strains of discon: 
tent. Dear me! how the time has run on. I've 
taken up half an hour of your time, and you’ve 


, got to lay the cloth and set the table; and, my 


dear friend your mistress will be in presently, but 
if she blames you, I shall remind her that you are 
one of my old country congregation, and that I’ve 
been hindering you. What’s that you said? Wish 
people spoke kinder-like always—like me? Ah! 
it’s easy for me to speak kind to you, because, you 
see, I am not troubled by your mistakes, nor 
| responsible for your doing your duty. Perhaps 
if I were, you would not think me kind always. 
Depend upon it, Mary, it is hard work for a mis- 
tress to do her duty and speak smoothly if anything 
goes wrong. That’s what makes servants so often 
think that masters are kinder than mistresses. 
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It is a grievous mistake. Masters have not the 
care and worry of managing homes, and correcting 
mistakes, and overseeing the details of home-life, 
and mistresses have; and, therefore, they have to 
pear in their hearts very often the consciousness 
that the maids think that master is kinder than 
mistress, which is a very wide-spread error indeed. 
Brush along then, Mary, with your work. I will 
tell your mother that you are well and happy, 
and that I have had a long talk with you—a sort 
of ‘private and confidential,’ and that you listened 
to me all through. I said some startling things 
to you. When you come to Brenton, give me a 
call at the parsonage, and don’t change your place. 
From all you tell me, your trials don’t con- 


Be ambitious to be a good servant, and 
| above all, try and serve Him in all you do, who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
,and to give His life a ransom for many. You 


leave it. 


used to love Him, Mary, once. I hope you always 
commit your way unto Him, and that you will try 
to make Him your Friend. Good-bye for the 
present; I am nearly ready for dinner, and shall 
enjoy it all the more that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of a few words of faithful talk with you, 
Mary. Only ten minutes to lay the cloth in! 
Make haste! What do you say, Mary? Well— 
well; I’m glad you like me to have talked to you, 
; and have not been angry with me. Your love to 
your mother? Yes! I'll take it with pleasure; 





stitute much of a fire, and there are plenty of | she’ll be glad enough to hear tidings of her only 


frying-pans that you may possibly leap into if you 


girl.” 








VIOLET’S MISFORTUNES. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER II. 
% O reach the desert island the boat had to 





4) block of stone, half-covered by the water, 


dangerous part of the lake. 


“Oh, Frank—Frank !”’ pleaded Violet, fearfully, as | 
her cousin recklessly pushed the boat forward into | 
the narrow ghannel, “I’m afraid of passing the Bell 


Rock without Harry; do let us wait until he comes 
back.” 

But Frank only laughed at her fears. “I don’t 
see how Harry could help us; he’s only a year older 
than I am, and not very clever after all,” he eried 


nockingly ; and turning a deaf ear to his cousin’s | 


entreaties, he plunged his pole manfully into the 
water, and pushed towards the dreaded spot. 


Violet’s fears increased at every forward lureh. | 
she screamed, | 


p? 


“Oh, Frank! please, Frank, stop 
jumping up, as the boat began to rock to and fro 
under his redoubled efforts to carry them safely 
through ; “ I know we shall be drowned.” 


“Sit down, can’t you? you’re destroying our 


balance,” cried Frank, angrily, again pushing his pole 
into the current. 
bound. Already a cheer of triumph had risen to 
Frank’s lips at having passed the dangerous spot in 


tafety, when all at once a sharp grating sound was | 


heard. The boat, suddenly checked in its rapid pro- 
gress, rose straight up from the water; and as Frank 
rushed to the side to recover the pole, which had been 
jerked forcibly from his hand, the whole affair turned 
over, and Violet, with a scream, was rolled right out 
into the deepest part of the channel. 

“Oh, Frank—Frank! save me!’ she cried, flounder- 


pass between the shore and a large flat | 


towhich the children had given the name | 
of the Bell Rock, as being the most, 


The boat made a gallant forward | 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


| ing about in the mud and weeds, and grasping at the 
slippery rocks on either side of her. But what could 
poor Frank do? The boat, freed of half its weight, 
| had righted itself, and was now floating farther and 
farther from her every minute; and his pole had 
already been swept away by the current. It was a 
| very unpleasant situation, no doubt... Violet was too 
terrified to assist herself, and in vain she looked round 
in her terror for help. Frank was preparing to jump 
out of the boat to her assistance, when he heard 
Harry’s voice as he came racing down the shrubbery, 
calling to him to stop. 

“Don’t be frightened, Violet; I'll help you—Pll 
get you out,” he cried cheerfully, as, breathless, 
he reached the boat-house. ‘Where is the landing- 
rope, Frank ?” 

“It’s twisted round the foot of the oak-tree; you 
can never unfasten it in time,” shouted his brother, 
diseonsolately. But Harry had quicker eyes and 
quicker fingers than his brother gave him credit for, 
and the rope did not take long in being Lrought to 
the rescue. 

“Now, Violet, you must look out,” cried Harry, 
eagerly, “and try and catch the end when I throw it 
| to you.” 

Poor Violet, in her fright and misery, made at first 
several ineffectual efforts to do so; but at length 
she succeeded in seizing it, and with considerable 
splashing and screaming, Harry landed the poor mud- 
| bedraggled figure on the shore. 

*‘You’re not a bit the worse for your ducking,” 
cried her cousin, encouragingly, as Violet, quite ex- 
hausted, could no longer repress her tears. 

But, alas! Violet could not but see that she was 
considerably the worse; her nice blue dress was all 
soaked through with muddy water, and as she looked 
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down and gazed at it ruefully, she thought of what 
her mamma and nurse would say when she returned 
home to them again. 

“Cheer up, old girl,” said Frank, kindly, as, having 
pushed the boat ashore, he came to her assistance ; 
“it was all my fault, and you may tell nurse so,” 

“No—no,” sobbed Violet, “don’t say that; she 
wouldn’t believe it, and besides, it isn't true. If I 
had only done what I was told, and put on my old 
dress this morning——” 

“ Nonsense,” rejoined Frank ; “ it’s not your fault, 
I tell you, so dry your eyes, old girl; there’s no help 
for spilt milk.” 

But Violet was not to be so easily comforted; her 
own conscience told her that she alone was to blame, 
and though her cousins tried their best to cheer her, 
and Frank even offered to go over with her and 
explain all to nurse, she refused, saying it would be 


“T have already forgiven you, Violet; and I hope 
that, after all this, you will really try to be mors 
careful in future. You had better go up-stairs now 
and change your dress—or, stay,” she added, as she 
saw that Violet hesitated, “I will go with you az, 
explain all avout it to nurse.” 

Violet was very glad of this, for at the sight of her 
new dress, torn and spoiled, nurse’s anger was justly 
roused ; and it required all that Mrs. Graham could 
say to comfort her, and to shield Violet from the scold. 
ing she so well deserved. But when nurse saw how 
genuine the child’s sorrow was, and understood from 
Mrs. Graham her disappointment about the flower. 
show, her anger was quickly changed to pity and 
regret; and her whole mind given to the thought of 
how she could help her out of this trouble, and make 
up something that could be worn next day. 

But it would not do; Violet’s blue merino was 





no good. 


quite spoilt; the most careful rubbing or darning 


When her clothes had been dried, and she had been | could never make it look nice again. The old cotton 


left at the gate of her own home by her uncle on his | was her best dress now, and could not be worn with 
way to the station, her heart sank within her; and | her new hat and feather. There was nothing to be 


| 


| done now, except what Violet did do; and that was 
|to bear her disappointment patiently and well, and 


| to try and prove, both to her mother and nurse, that 
her sorrow was, indeed, sincere. 


she almost regretted not having accepted Frank’s 
offer of assistance. How could she ever face nurse, 
or what could she say to her mother as an excuse, 
when the fault lay so plainly with herself? Could 


she not climb in through the schoolroom window and 
put on her old dress without telling any one? But | 
no—it must be found out. A sudden remembrance | 
flashed back upon Violet’s mind, filling it with fresh | 


pain: to-morrow she was to have worn this very 


dress, and gone in it with her mother to the flower- | 


show, and now, of course, she could not go, and it 
was all her own fault. Violet could not bear this 
misery any longer alone. She would go straight in 
to her mother, and tell the whole truth to her. Poor 
Violet, it was very hard; and as she turned the 
handle of the drawing-room door where her mother | 
sat, and heard her cry of surprise and vexation, it | 
seemed to the little girl that her punishment was 
complete. 

“ Violet, you surely did not go to Woodford in that 
dress! how could nurse allow you to doso?” said her 
mother, as she rose from the sofa and threw down , 
her work. | 

“It wasn’t nurse’s fault,’”’ sobbed Violet ; “she told | 
me to change my dress, and indeed, indeed, mamma, | 
I’m so sorry ;” but here she broke down completely, | 
and hid her face on her mother’s knee. | 

Mrs. Graham’s tone changed immediately. “I am | 
very glad, Violet, that you have told me the whole | 
truth about it, though, of course, that will not undo | 
all the mischief your disobedience has brought about. | 
It is impossible that you can come to the flower-show 
with me to-morrow.” 

“T know—I know, mamma; I don’t care so much | 
about that, and I will really do my very best to be | 
careful, and not to vex you again if you will forgive | 
me.” | 






“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
135. What caused the expedition undertaken by 
| Jehoshaphat for the improvement of his kingdom by 
| foreign commerce to fail ? 

136. Give two exampl2s from the history of the 
| Apostles James and John which indicate—one their 
| zeal, the other their ambition. 

137. Two facts go to prove that though Jehu was 
zealous against Baal, yet he was not really zealous 
for the Lord God of Israel. Give them. 

138. Mention four persons from the New Testa- 
ment history whose example commends the posture 
of kneeling in prayer. 

139. One of the patriarchs uses the expression 
“ashes” when describing the weakness of his 
humanity. Quote the passage. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 400. 

125. “ All bail.” See Matt. xxviii. 9. ' 

126. Rev. ii. 14, 

127. 2 Peter i..18. 

128. “ At the corner gate, at the valley gate, and 
at the turning of the wall” (2 Chron. xxvi. 9). 

129, After the death of Jehoiada “they left the 
house of the Lord God of their fathers, and served 
groves and idols” (2 Chron. xxiv. 18). 

130. In John xvii. 12 Christ uses the words when 
speaking of the disciples’ faith and adherence to 
Him. In Jokn xviii. 9 Christ applies them to the 
care He took for the safety of His disciples when He 
Himself was arrested in the garden. 
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A DUTCH GIRL, 


——@—— 


IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


peg low indeed do some of them lie—in fact, 
at the bottom of the sea. If the intelligent 
reader will look at the map of Holland, and run ‘his 
eye along the coast, let us say from Amsterdam or 
Haarlem to Middleburgh and Flushing, he will be 
struck by a number of ghostly-looking islands at 
the mouth of the Scheldt and the Amstel. 

What are they? They are sandbanks which have 


VOL. VIII. 





never come to anything, or which, having once 
reached the dignity of islands, have been washed or 
sucked down by the tides into sandbanks again. 

As the eye catches sight of the tiny English 
island of Heligoland, a speck in the sea west of the 
Elbe, where it seems, with its villas and pleasure- 
gardens, to congratulate itself on having come to 
something, one cannot help thinking of the security 
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with which the people in Herculaneum and Pompeii 


settled down comfortably for life—or death—on the | 


flanks of Vesuvius, The sea has shown itself not 
less hungry at times, although it seems to be de- 
vouring Heligoland at the slow rate of only three feet 
all round per century. “Aprés moi le déluge” is 


| enterprise. 


more than a metaphor with the good people of | 


Heligoland. 
and bullied and generally pushed about in the low 
lands of dykes, sluices, and estuaries, that for the 
Holland folk it possesses no longer any terrors, and 
fails to inspire the least awe. Do they not insult 
its retreat and defeat by living upon and cul- 
tivating its poor drained and manured territory? 
They rob it periodically of its herrings, they shunt 
it into narrow ditches, and make it wash out the 
filth of cities; after performing which ungrateful 
but salubrious task, it is barred and bolted out with 
great iron gates. Where the sea meets the river 
it is trespassed on by ferries, defied by numbers of 
little screw-tugs, and jumped upon by long rail- 
way bridges; whilst the last affront is put upon it 
in the shape of a vast number of artificial fresh- 
water canals, which show plainly that whilst the 
Hollanders are willing to use the ocean and abuse it, 
they can very well do without it when they please. 
And yet at times the traveller, as he passes through 
those wondrous floating cities, cannot help thinking 
that some day an unexpected vengeance may fall. 
What if the monster took advantage of some over- 
sight in the management of the water-gates, and 
rolling himself a little more heavily than usual in 
his slimy bed, quietly overlapped and simply recon- 
verted into sea-bottom thirty or forty miles of adja- 
cent land, including such trifles as the cities of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague! 
sounds very much like a bad dream, but it is one 
which may not impossibly come true, as the follow- 
ing facts will help to prove :— 

An atlas now lying before us of the year 1840 
shows, between Haarlem and Leyden, a vast inland 
mere or lake. Up to the fifteenth century that lake 
had only been a marsh, which was good for wild fowl 
and fever, but otherwise does not seem to have 


attracted much notice; but from the fifteenth cen- | 


tury it began to spread insidiously until the marsh 
grew into a lake, and the lake became a mere 
thirty-three miles in circumference —a source of 


All this | 


But indeed the sea has been so tamed | 


| the magnitude of this operation. 
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and cultivated! The names of Cruquius and Van 
Lynden will be for ever associated with this colossg] 
It was managed thus :—The vast sheet 
of water was first quietly severed from the ungus. 
pecting ocean by a water-tight double rampart; g 
ring canal was then constructed all round the lake, 
not flowing into it at any point, but debouching into 
the sea. Three enormous pumping-engines, two of 
which the Hayle Foundry in Cornwall had the 
honour of manufacturing, were then erected, and 
the water was pumped up out of the lake into the 
canal, from whence it was discharged into the fairly 
outwitted ocean. It is difficult to form any idea of 
The Leeghwater 


engine—called after the man who first suggested the 


work as early as 1623—lifts eleven pumps, each of 


' 63 inches in diameter; the balance-beams of cast 





{ 


iron hayg lifts of 13 feet; the eleven pumps are 
worked simultaneously by the enormous engine, 
and raise a load of water weighing 81°7 tons, and 
discharging 63 tons at each stroke. The other two 
English engines above referred to have about 100 
horse power more than the Leeghwater, and a visit 
to these engines, still in working order, forms a very 
usual incident in a tour through Holland. When 


| the wind blew from the sea, it was found almost 


impossible to discharge the water through the canal; 
but after four years of incessant pumping the bed 
of the Haarlem lake was laid bare, and in 1853 the 
land was,as dry as any land in Holland—which, by 
the way, is not saying very much for it. However, 
its fertility compensates for its dampness, and con- 
sequent unwholesomeness. It is entirely covered with 
rich crops or pasture Jand; it has a scattered popu- 
lation of over 7,200; maintains 2,000 horses, 5,786 
horned cattle, 9,000 sheep and pigs. The three 


| big engines are still employed to keep is dry, and at 


| 


constant terror and disquietude to the surrounding | 
| were much disturbed by the advance of the sea 


low lands, whose sturdy inhabitants, at great expense 
and considerable risk, held their own against the 


sea-monster by the erection of an elaborate system | 


of dykes and sea-walls. The annual expense of 
keeping these sea-walls in repair weighed heavily 
;upon the people. But in 1840 the States-General of 
Holland nerved themselves for an engineering feat, 


a cost of about 2s. an acre the surface of the water 
in the drains is kept at about 18 inches below the 
general level of the dry bed. 

But if the Dutch shut out the sea, they are glad 
enough to hold it in reserve. Indeed, a more 
valuable reserve force could not exist; and in times 


| of war it comes mightily to their assistance. At 


any moment it is well known they can flood certain 
parts of the country, and thus cover their own 
retreats, whilst checking the advance of an invading 
At the siege of Haarlem the Spaniards had 
Louis XIV.’s armies 


army. 
to fight in shallow punts. 


through the open water-gates, and the same device 
was resorted to during the French Revolution in 


January, 1795. But, as we write, news of a more 


| colossal enterprise than that of pumping dry the 


Haarlem lake reaches us from Holland. It is now 


| seriously proposed to pump out the whole of the 


which will stand in history on a level with the Mont | 


Cenis Tunnel or the Suez Canal. 
Haarlem mere was to be converted into dry land, 


The whole of the | 
' reminds the Hollanders that they are not yet in- 





Zuider-Zee, and join Holland to Denmark! 
But with all their craft, the sea occasionally 
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yincible; and with its secret and terrible battering- 
ram it occasionally undermines their proud cities. 
Amsterdam, the great heart and centre of Dutch 
industry, twelve miles in circumference, and with 
a population of 261,500, is still virtually, though 
not visibly, the same as Erasmus more than 300 
years ago described it—‘“ a city of crows, whose in- 
habitants live on the tops of trees.’ He meant 
“piles” or stakes, ‘Lhe whole of the upper stratum 
is simply bog and sand; in fact, one of those sand- 
banks which has contrived to reach the surface of 
the Zuider-Zee, instead of lying contentedly at the 
bottom, in order to wreck ships and impede com- 
merce. Until strong stakes are driven through this 
soft soil into a harder bottom, nothing can safely be 
built, In short, as recently as 1822 Europe was 
reminded of this; for the enormous corn warehouses, 
formerly the property of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, sank down into the mud, with 70,000 ewt. 
of corn, the piles having given way. 

Amsterdam is intersected by four large canals and 
70 small ones, dividing the city into 90 islands, 
and traversed by 250 bridges. The safety of the 
city depends entirely upon the skilful management 
of the dykes and sluices, which let in and keep out 
the sea on one side and the river on the other. As 
most of the sewage seems to flow into these canals, 
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bonnet! Well, if the pailfull happened to be clean 
and you happened to want washing, all would be 
well, but perhaps it is not clean, and you don’t 
want washing! The fact is the Dutch are, after all, 
idealistic in the matter of water. The Roken is to 
them as the sacred Nile. They wash themselves in 
it, they wash their dogs in it, they wash their 
clothes in it. I have even seen them rinse out a 
table-cloth in this—this—black sewer! I should 
not wonder if they bottled it for exportation. It is 
daily and hourly pumped up by big squirts against 
their walls and windows, and the Roken rain is 
on your hat again before you know where it comes 
from. I don’t know whether they drink it—an 
English water company supplies the town; but I 
should not wonder if the canal water were sometimes 
used for cooking. I am certain my tea one night 
tasted strongly of the Roken. 

Barge-life on the Dutch canals is a curious study. 
When a young couple marry, and cannot afford 
house-rent and other expenses of life ashore, they 
take to a life on the sewer-wave. They buy, beg, 
borrow, or rent a barge, and pass their time carrying 
slow merchandise up and down the canals. Brown 
earthenware pots, cucumbers, and melons, ‘are fa- 
vourite sources of income. The barge lies close to 


| the street, you can easily step in and out and make 


the odour of them at times is not exactly what | 


Longfellow would call “the odour of brine from 
the ocean!” in fact, there is a decided want of 
freshness about these canals towards the close of 
day, especially near the Post Office, what time the 
sunset gilds the Roken, or big canal, and leaning 
over, let us say the Hotel Rondel, whose walls, like 
those of the Venetian Palaces, drop into a broad 
sheet of water, we try to fancy ourselves at Venice— 
where, indeed, we might be as far as the smells go! 

How the health of this city is kept up—and it is 
kept up—is a mystery to us. The canals are not 
much below the level of the sea, so these foul chan- 


your bargain. When a cucumber falls into the 
canal, the trader will stop business and spend twenty 
minutes or more trying to spear it in the filthy mud, 
and fish it up. This is Dutch thrift. I wonder who 
buys these lost cucumbers! ‘There ought to be 
a special pickle invented for them, called “ Roken 
pickle.” One end of the barge is often tastefully 
fitted up like a little house. Painted green and 
white outside, the windows hung with clean white 
blinds, trimmed sometimes with coloured ribbon. 


| Inside there are two or three compartments, a fire- 





nels can never be emptied; the surface of them is | 
| On feast-days the barges are deserted, and every one 


washed—that is all. The sea-gate is closed when 
the river-gate is open, and the river-gate is closed 
when the sea is let in. Now we are told by phy- 
sicians that the exhalations from this mixture of 
putrid fresh water with sea water are the most 
dangerous of all mixtures for health; and yet nobody 
seems to be the worse for them. If there is a little 
stagnant backwater fouler than the rest, some enter- 
prising hotel or restaurant keeper builds a little bal- 
cony above it, and the happy natives sip their coffee 
and smoke literally over the sewer, as if it were the 
most limpid stream, or, at least, as good as the ‘sea 
at Scheveningen. And we too, strange to say, have 
forgotten our noses and been happy ! 

It has been said the Dutch are so clean. They 
certainly do wash up all day. So plentiful is water, 
that pailsfull are not uncommonly thrown out of the 
window, and alight on your hat—or, better still, your 





| seem to be of walking about the streets. 


place, paper on the walls, and a carpet; and there 
is many a worse place for a honeymoon than the 
inside of a snug, clean, and commodious barge! 


goes ashore. It is curious how fond all Dutch people 
We have 
lately read how at Canton the streets are always 


| densely thronged; but not with vehicles, always 


foot-passengers. There seem to be very few horses 
and carriages even in Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 
In London, we believe, there are more accidents 
arising from people being run over than from any 
other cause. We doubt whether any one is ever run 
over in Amsterdam ; there is nothing but an omni- 
bus or two to run over them. High and low, young 
and old, towards evening, especially on Sundays, 
emerge in troops—family troops and social troops ; 
late at night, alas! noisy, convivial troops. They 
go to the market, then they go back again; they go 
down one side of the Roken, and up the other side. 
Then they crowd into the streets full of fashionable 
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shops, and crowd out again; but the crowd is almost |“Incredibly “cheap Jacks” are at almost every corner, 


always decorous, in the better parts of the city at 


| 
least. | 


As one wanders about Amsterdam, away from the | 


more modern facades and fashionable streets, an 
extremely old-fashioned feeling comes over one. 
have had the same sensation on finding myself in 


one of the Temple courts in London, or Gray’s Inn; | 


in fact, in the Dutch towns, one is constantly 
surrounded by the middle of last century, or earlier 
still. The houses depicted by Gerard Douw or Jan | 
Steen are before you, unchanged apparently beside 
their ancient water streets. Many of them bear) 


I| to prevail. 


dates 1600 or 1700, and antique signs of men, or | 
beasts, or coats of arms, grotesque and humorous 


enough. Things do not seem to wear out in Holland, 
somehow ; the old drawbridges across the canals are 

, Still in full swing; and very curious it is to see them 
constantly raised for the barges, and let down again 
for the passengers, who rush on to them before they 
have again swung to. 

Crossing one of these wooden fly-bridges, we find 
ourselves in the Jews’ quarter, let us say on Sunday 
afternoon. We instantly feel more old-fashioned 
than ever—we might be in the Middle Ages. This 
strange colony of absolute conservatives, living by 
themselves in one quarter of the town; amongst men, 
but not of them; consorting on intimate terms only 

-with each other; marrying with each other almost 
. exclusively; keeping tenaciously to their religion ; 





. defying the customs of those around them, yet | 


offering marvellous bargains and miracles of art 
impartially to Jews and Gentiles. The streets are of 
course densely thronged. Many of the Jewish girls 
are very beautiful. A universal freemasonry seems 
This vast Jewish population, about 
35,000, seems knit together like a great clan; and 
no doubt by constant intermarriage, interpenetra- 
tion, and mutual support this is the case. Every 
one knows every one. The presence of a stranger is 
at once noticed in the most undisguised manner, He 
is evidently looked upon as an intruder, and not 
always very civilly treated; in short, he is made to 
feel that he is a mere Gentile and not wanted, yet 
he lingers spell-bound by some strange charm that 
still hangs about this ancient people. The men with 
their long, stately beards, aquiline noses, and shaggy 
eyebrows; the women with their dark, glowing com- 
plexions—true maids of Judah, with flashing eyes 
and rich hair, and motion stately or impetuous. And 
the voices—what voices! rich, mellow, deep, like the 
sound of waters rolling through dark caves, or ring- 
ing out in laughter like a clarion. I think the free, 
unconstrained laugh of a Jewish girl is almost the 
richest sound, apart from music, that I know; and 
it has a music of its own. It is like the joyous 
cry of some wild creature bounding through woods, 
exulting in the fulness of its life, untamed and un- 
tamable. Well, conceive a crowd, the members of 
which are all known to each other. Patriarchs at 
their door chatting with the young men as they pass; 


making themselves indispensable to this great city the girls sitting on the door-steps or low window- 
by their genius for commerce and their wealth. I ledges, or lounging coquettishly upon cushions out 
do not think I ever quite understood the mingled | of the windows, never silent for a moment, talking 
petting and persecution of the Jews that went on | above the crowd across the street to other girls 
all through the Middle Ages, until I saw at a glance | leaning out of other windows opposite to them, or ex- 


in Amsterdam how important, and at the same time | 
how proud and separate a people they still remain. | 
This is probably one of the few places in the world | 


changing salutes with some one below; the children 
positively ubiquitous, and of all sizes ; and then the 
tide that sweeps incessantly along the street, three 


where Hebrew is still spoken in the vernacular; and | and three, four and four, or two and two, all talk- 
it is strange to see over the shops the unfamiliar | ing and jostling each other. That clamour of rich 
Hebrew letters announcing the name and nature of | voices, that roar of conversation, those wild, beautiful 


the man and his merchandise. 
going on in the streets every Sunday afternoon. | 


There is high fair | Eastern faces, I shall never forget. 


(To be concluded.) 








TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII: 
O you really mean to tell me that Pearl 
Grant gave this locket to Mr. Lawson ?”’ 

“es,” 

“ And do you say that she is engaged 

to Alec M‘Leod ?” 
“Well, perhaps one can scarcely call it an en- 
gagement; there has been something between them, 
- and probably they would now give a good deal to be 


. 








entirely free of one another, for they must be tired 
of each other.” 

“Alec M‘Leod has never spoken to me of Miss 
Grant,” said Edith Hamilton, after a pause. 

“Ts it likely that he would do so? Alec M‘Leod 
admires you so much that he is not likely to speak 
to you of old flirtations from which he is heartily 
wishing himself free.” 

“ And does Miss Grant care for him ?” 
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“a Does this locket look like it? It may be that 
she is only a silly flirt, but even in that case she is 
unworthy of Alec M‘Leod.” 

“What a pity!” and Edith Hamilton’s pretty eyes 


were wide with distress. How could Miss Grant 
prefer anyone to Alec? Poor Alec, who felt bound in 
honour whilst he was being deceived, her only thought 
was for him. 

“As you and Alec are such friends, you should 
lend him a hand in the time of his difficulty.” 

“TI! what could I do? My voice would have no 
weight.” 

“Put yourself in Alec’s place—imagine yourself 
wearying under chains which held you, would you not 


feel grateful to any one who would lend you a hand | 


to set you free ?” 

“ Ah, Pamela, but this is so delicate a matter that 
I could not interfere in it.” 

“ Put it in another light then. Supposing that he 
has cared for Pearl Grant, and that all Dunkeith 
knows of her carrying on flirtations with other men, 
and giving them lockets and so on, surely he should 
at least know what every one else knows.” 

“Certainly ; somebody ought to tell him.” 

“And, Edith, you are the right person.” 

“T could not, Pamela—I could not.” 

“He is so connected with your family, you see,’ 
continued Pamela; “believe me, you can best show 
kindness by telling him fairly and honestly how he 
stands; and this can so easily be done. Show him 
the locket.” 

“ But then,” said Edith, ‘‘ he will ask me how it 
came into my possession; and how did you get it, 
Pamela?” 

“Mr. Lawson gave it to me himself, and said I 
could keep it for a little while. You know how 
ready men are to boast of and show a thing of this 
kind. It is a pity that Miss Grant is not a little 
wiser.” 

Edith Hamilton felt very strongly that Alec M‘Leod 
was being wronged, but at the same time that it was 
not her place to tell him of it; moreover, that it 
would be particularly difficult to speak to him on the 
subject, and this she repeated to Pamela M‘Laine; 
but Pamela told her that her friendship for Alec 
M‘Leod was worth very little if she could not put 
herself to momentary inconvenience, for which he 
would afterwards be the first to thank her. This and 
much more was said, and Edith Hamilton began to get 
uneasy and restless, which symptoms Pamela watched 
with a growing satisfaction. 

Evan Lawson called during the day, and when 
Pamela M‘Laine pressed him to stay he said that it 
was impossible, for he had been obliged to promise 
Miss Grant that he would return and play croquet 
with her; and after his departure Edith Hamilton 
grew more restless. 

In the evening she sat turning the locket round in 
her fingers, and regarding with some interest the 








stubbly little bit of hair; and in spite of herself she 
smiled, for there was the touch of a girl’s fingers over 
it all. It was bound neatly together with silk thread, 
and Edith said to herself, “I wonder she did not 
choose a better bit; it does not look like the ends 
of long hair tapering at the points; it is stubbly, 
as if it were constantly cut, and the same thickness 
all the way down. How dark it looks; but I believe 
hair always looks darker when it is cut from the 
head. This bit looks almost brown, and when it 
is on her head, Miss Grant’s hair looks like pure 
gold.” 

The next day brought Alec M‘Leod full of happi- 
ness and high spirits. Pearl was to come and dine 
at Braeside Cottage, and in the afternoon (for people 
dined at two o’clock in Dunkeith) she and Vivien and 
Alec were to have a walk ; and for the evening Mrs 
M‘Leod had asked several friends to come to tea, so 
that every moment of Alec’s stay was to be made the 
most of. 

He arrived in the morning, and shortly afterwards 
he and Vivien went out to call on one or two friends; 
and finally, he insisted on calling at the factor’s house, 
which Vivien thought unnecessary, as he and his 
daughter and visitor were to be at Braeside Cottage 
that evening. However, Alee said that it would never 
do for him to omit calling on Mr. Hamilton’s daughter, 
and that Edith would be expecting him. 

This visit turned out a pleasant one, and they were 
delayed there so much longer than they had intended 
that, on leaving, Alec set off at a run to fetch Pearl 
to dinner. After the first greetings she inquired of 
him the reason of his delay, and he told her of all 
the visits that he had paid, not omitting the one at 
the factor’s, “ Edith Hamilton is there, you know,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said Pearl, somewhat shortly, for she had 
not failed to hear the general gossip of the place 
which was connecting Edith Hamilton with Alec 
M‘Leod, and she was not entirely pleased that on the 
morning of his return she should have been kept 
waiting whilst he paid his devoirs to her. 

“Can I see your father?” said Alec. 

“No; this is one of papa’s bad days, even I do not 
see him when he is so ill; but he sent a message to 
you to say that these attacks seldom last more than 
a day, and he would be glad if you could go up and 
see him to-morrow between eleven and twelve.” 

“ Ah! I cannot do that; I must leave by the eleven 
o’clock train from Inverness.” 

Such a short time! and she said to herself that 
she must make the most of it—that it was all the 
more precious for its brevity; and she took his 
arm and set off for Braeside Cottage, feeling 
very happy, in spite of a shadowy cloud called Edith 
Hamilton, which was hovering through the summer 
alr. 

They arrived terribly late for dinner, for instead of 
travelling along the high road, they had gone all 
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round two fields and a lane, which was certainly | 
prettier, though out of the way ; and a strong sus- 
picion of this crossed Vivien whilst her mother was 
asking them what had detained them. 

It was nothing much of a walk which they took 
that afternoon, for the sun was powerful and the 
heather was in full bloom, and they walked through 
it, treading out its sweetness as they went. Then 
they all agreed that laziness was the most tempting 
programme for the afternoon’s amusement, and they 
threw themselves amongst the heather blooms and 
dreamt away the summer’s afternoon. 

Vivien gathered little bouquets of it one after the 
other, and with them fought imaginary battles with 
Hugh Tempest’s enemies, and then cast the bouquets 
away in turn, and seeking with a new one to bind up 
more perfect thoughts. 

Pearl tore the bonnie blooms to pieces as she 
gathered them, for she had had a sting, and its poison 
lingered with her, in spite of the golden afternoon 
and Alec’s presence. 

And Alec wove the purple flowers in Pearl’s yellow 
locks, and told himself that his love was more beau- 
tiful each time that he saw her, and that he had 
been looking forward to just such a glorious day in 
the heather, and that now he had his desire, only, 
like all things of this world, the reality failed to 
fulfil its expectation; there was something wrong, 
some change in Pearl herself, and he tried to define 
to himself what it could be. 

The evening was a great success, however. Alec 
M‘Leod was always welcome in Dunkeith, for he was 
a general favourite ; and with his ceaseless fun and 
merriment every one enjoyed the evening at Braeside 
Cottage. 

Pearl had calculated on walking home alone with 
Alec, but when the time came it seemed that every 
one was walking in the same direction. Bella Irving 
was on the other side of Alec, and he was asking her 
news of her engagement and accusing her of fickle- 
ness in not waiting for him; and Pearl wondered 
why they were so amused and laughing so much; 
then the factor would walk beside Pearl and insist on 
carrying on a friendly conversation. 

When the Grants’ house was reached every one 
waited until the door was opened, and Pearl was ad- 
mitted ; and Alec felt that under the circumstances it 
was impossible for him to go in, so he only whispered 
a reminder to her that he should come in for a few 
minutes at nine o’clock the next morning to say good- 
bye before he went by the half-past nine omnibus. 

The factor’s party had the furthest distance to go, 
so that when Alec had seen them to their gate he 
turned back alone; and when they went in-doors 
there was a certain flush and tremble of suppressed 
excitement about Edith Hamilton which made Pamela 
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M‘Laine say, in an inquiring tone, ‘“‘ Well ?” 
Oh, Pamela! I couldn’t,” was the answer; “Ihave | 
tried hard, and once or twice the words were on the 











tip of my tongue, but I could not speak them, ang 
then I got nervous about it, and knew I should never 
manage it, and now it is too late. There is the 
locket,”? and she took it from her pocket, still hanging 
by its little gold chain, and let it fall on to the 
dressing-table, and then poor Edith saw from the look 
in Pamela’s eyes that she thought her a weak, con- 
temptible creature; and she threw herself down on 
her bed and turned her face to the pillow; her pretty 
muslin and lace costume crushed round her. Pamela 
stood by the dressing-table, looking from the blue 
locket where it lay to the heap of pink and white 
muslin on the bed, and she asked herself was her plan 
to fail after all, and by reason of this silly, stupid 
child’s weakness and folly. Failure in this meant 
simply failure in Evan Lawson’s eyes. Surely she 
had sufficient strength of mind to govern a girl like 
Edith Hamilton. Then, with one more thought of 
Evan Lawson, she nerved herself for another combat, 
saying, “ This is the last chance.” 

In a cold, firm voice she said, “ It is a pity that you 
neglected to do this this evening, because you will 
have to do it in the morning now.” 

“ No—no; I cannot!’’ came the muffled answer from 
the pillow. 

“You cannot do it! Oh, very well, there is an end 
to the matter ;” and Pamela walked towards the door. 

“Stay, Pamela—stay !” cried Edith, sitting up and 
looking round with one hand resting on the bed, 
“Listen, Pamela; I only felt that it was too delicate 
a matter for me to interfere in. Do not be angry 
with me. Even now I am willing to do what is best. 
If you really say that I ought to tell him about this 
locket, I will do so.” 

Pamela paused whilst a feeling of triumph came 
over her, and with no pity for the flushed cheeks and 
pretty, wistful eyes that were turned to her, she said, 
“You see I cannot tell him, as I live here; but you, 
as a stranger, can say what you please. Write a little 
note to him to tell him to put off going by the half- 
past nine omnibus, and that you want to speak to him, 
and then telegraph to your father that you have per- 
suaded him to stay till the later train. Write both 
letter and telegram now, and I will see that they go 
off in the morning ;” and Pamela did not leave her 
victim till both note and message were in her own 
hands, and then leaving Edith to troubled dreams 
or sleeplessness, Pamela M‘Laine, with a firmly-set 
mouth and a gleam in her eyes, went softly down- 
stairs, so that she should not disturb the sleeping 
household. 

In Dunkeith shutters were rarely shut, and now 
advancing, with her candle in her hand, Pamela un- 
fastened the window and gently pushed it up. No 
sooner had she done so than a dark figure glided 
from the shrubs, and came to the open window, and 
Pamela M‘Laine and Evan Lawson stood one on 
each side of it; and after a low-toned conversation, 


a letter and a folded piece of paper were transferred 
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to his hands, and then the windew was shut down | 


and silence fell over the house. 

“Must you go, Alec—must you? 
till a later train ?” 

“My darling, I must go, or I should not reach | 
Glasgow until business hours were over, and Mr. 
Hamilton expects me.” 

So there was nothing for it but to bid good-bye. 
“J shall see you in four weeks’ time, when you ard 
your father go through Glasgow,” said Alec. This 
referred to the time which was now fixed for Pearl and 
her father to travel to the Isle of Wight, where they 
were to spend the autumn and winter. 

As Alec M‘Leod turned from the house and passed 
down the road, a child ran up to him and put a letter 
into his hands, and then ran away. He broke the 
seal and read with great astonishment— 


% * 


Can’t you wait 


“Please do not go by the carly omnibus; I particularly wish 
to speak to you. I have telegraphed to papa that you will not 
reach Glasgow until the evening ; and please come to Silverwood 
Cave at eleven o’clock. “ EpitH HamILton.” 


That to do this was totally out of the question was 
the first idea that occurred to him; then a great 


curiosity took possession of him, and finally, on re- | 
minding himself that Mr. Hamilton was already aware 
that he would not return till later, he made up his | 


mind to stay, and he wandered up the hill to while 
away the time of waiting. 

At eleven o’clock Edith Hamilton, with trembling 
steps, approached Silverwood Cave, and immediately 
she saw Alec at the other end of it lying on a great 
heap of bracken ferns which he had gathered. 


“Well, young lady,” said he, rising and coming | 
towards her, “you see I obey your commands, | 


although sorely puzzled as to the cause of them. 
See how busy I have been gathering bracken,” and 
taking her hand, he led her towards it. ‘There, 


sit down; isn’t it comfortable ? and now I am ready | 


to hear your mystery.” 

Edith Hamilton smiled and tried to speak, but no 
word could she get past her lips now that she was 
face to face with him. 


“T came to show you this, Alec,” she managed to | 


say at last; ‘they told me to show it to you.” 
“What is it?” said he, bending over her hand, 
“Hullo! why, that’s Pearl’s locket !” 
“It is so difficult for me to tell you, Alec; but all 
Dunkeith is talking of the flirtation between her and 
Mr. Lawson.” 


” 


“ Pearl and Mr. Lawson !—flirtation ! Nonsense! 
“Tt is quite true,” she said; “and she gave him 
this iocket with her hair in it.” 
“Pearl gave that to Mr. Lawsen with her hair 
in it!” said Alec, rising to his feet: “I don’t 
believe it!” 
“It is true, Alec, or I would not have told you of 
it,” and she rose and stood beside him. 
A grating sound was approaching the cave from 


? 
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outside, but Alec was too much occupied with the 
locket to hear it; and whilst there was a dead silence 
inside the cave, an invalid’s chair was wheeled up to 


the entrance. Edith started so violently that Alec 


| looked round, and met Mr. Grant’s eyes fixed on him. 


Mr. Grant had that morning received a letter in 
an unknown hand, which ran: 

“You persist in disbelieving all that your friends have told 
you; go at eleven o’clock to Silverwood Cave, where you will 
find Edith Hamilton and Alec M‘Leod,” 

And when Mr. Grant had recalled the message sent 
him by Alec, which was, he regretted that business 
obliged him to travel by the early train, he called 
Pearl and asked her if she knew whether his journey 
had been postponed, and from her he gathered that 
there had been ro change in the plan, that he had 
bidden her good-bye even that morning—for the 
sake of justice, therefore, he went at the appointed 
hour, and on arriving at the cave he saw Edith 
Hamilton and Alec M‘Leod, both evidently much 
moved. Mr. Grant’s heart sank within him, and he 
thanked his unknown friend for saving both Pearl 
and himself from continuing to be the victims of 
deceit. 

“Mr. Grant, is it you?” said Alec, coming towards 
him. 

“Alec M‘Leod, I was told of this,” he said, “ but 
I would not believe it; now I have seen it with my 
own eyes. I have nothing more to say to you, except 
that from this day Pearl and I are strangers to you.” 

“ Strangers, Mr. Grant! there is some misunder- 
standing. Listen to me “ 

“ No, I will listen to you no more. Go on, Ferrars.” 

“But you shall hear me!” cried Alec, pushing 
aside the servant’s hand as he would have wheeled 
back the carriage. “I tell you we are all. the vic- 
tims of conspiracy. I have done nothing to merit 
your disapproval; I will not be made a stranger to 
Pearl, Hear me!” 

“ Ferrars, do you hear me? I order you to wheel on 
my chair,” said Mr. Grant; and the man did so, Alec 
talking vehemently the while, until he saw that his 
, words were producing no effect, and then he let the 
invalid carriage proceed on its way; and with his 
hands hanging down beside him he watched it, only 
feeling that some unaccountable venom had been at 
work, and with a deadly success. 

“Oh! Alec—Alec! what has happened ?” 

“Only that I am ruined, Edith, and it is your 
doing ;” and he turned from her and rested against 
the entrance of the cave. 

Edith, in deep distress, followed him. 
whispered, with her hand on his arm, “ did you love 
Pearl ?” 

“Love Pearl! ay, better than any one in the 
world, or the whole world put together.” 

“Oh, Alec! forgive me; I did not know this. No, 
Forgive—for- 





| 


* Alec,” she 


no! do not turn away from me, Alec. 


Wait and tell me about it—wait, Alec.” 


give me. 
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And he yielded to her persuasions, for he knew not 
what else to do; and then he told her his love-story; 
and how Mr. Grant had promised that he should 
marry Pearl if he got on and Mr. Hamilton had con- 
fidence in him. 

‘If papa has confidence in you?” 

“Yes, if he entrusts confidential business in my 
hands before the expiration of a year.” 

Alec went off by the second omnibus, feeling 


bitterly the way in which he had been treated ; and 
it was not until he was in the train leaving Invernesg 
that he found the blue locket in his pocket, and he 
said, “‘ There is some falsehood about this, and I will 
trace it to the foundation yet;” and, curiously, he 
opened the spring. Inside lay a piece of fair hair on 
the black ground, and directly he looked at this he 
said, “ That is not Pearl’s hair!”’ 

(To be continued.) 











NINE TREASURES. 


ES, neighbour, yes, they all are mine, 
These boys and girls at play, 
s There’s Jack, and Tom, and Caroline— 


At any rate, they reckon nine— 
All joyous as the day. 


No, neighbour, no, we are not sad, 
So many mouths to fill: 

Each boy is such a noble lad, 

Each girl her parents’ heart makes glad, 
And nought we know of ill. 


Yes, neighbour, yes, you well may read 
Health glowing in their face ; 

And having health, no more they need, 

They’re pure in heart, they’re pure in deed, 
By gift of God’s good grace. 


No, neighbour, no, we do not fear, 
No thorny path we dread, 

Day after day, year after year, 

There’s One above who's always near, 
And He will give us bread. 


Yes, neighbour, yes, He sent these flowers 
To light life’s weary way, 


No gloomy cloud e’er o’er them lowers, 
Because they all are His an ours, 
And He will be their stay. 


No, neighbour, no, we could not part 
With either girl or boy, 

They’re dearer far unto our heart 

Than all the gold in every mart, 
These sweets that never cloy. 





Yes, neighbour, yes, as in the past, 

| So in the future time, 

| Love is our link while life shall last, 

No blighting breath that love shall blast, 
Till safe in heaven—love’s clime. 


No, neighbour, no, we’ll not repine, 
At best life’s but a day, 
The children are its bright sunshine, 
Earth’s joys and heaven’s in them combine, _ 
And each a God-sent ray. 


| 

| 

| Yes, neighbour, yes, they all are mine, 
These boys and girls at play, 

There’s Jack, and Tom, and Caroline— 
| At any rate, they reckon nine— 

| 


All joyous as the day. James Pitt. 
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BOOK THE FIRST.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


CHAPTER VIII.. 
A BRAVE EXAMPLE, 
that one night, at least, the 
ard man of business was at 
his best—stirred by higher in- 

on fluences than those which 
ruled the dry routine of 
every-day life in the bank 
office at Wyewood. Through 
all his long service with the banker, 
Barker had never seen his master so 
strongly moved as when they shared that 
watch upon the cliff. 







It soon became evident that Mr. Reid’s worst 
fears would be confirmed. The Greyhound was 
/coming nearer, the signals of distress were sent 
"up oftener, and the minute-gun boomed out with 
painful regularity. 

“Good gracious, sir! whatever was that?” cried 
| Barker, in sudden alarm, casting a frightened glance 
| over his shoulder. 

Mr. Reid started and asked nervously, “ What is 
the matter, Barker ?” 

“I don’t know, sir; but I—I saw something 
| moving along, and I thought it might be a—a— 
| spirit, sir.” 


| 
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“There’s Jack, and Tom, and Caroline— 
At any rate, they reckon nine— 
All joyous as the day ”— p. 440. 
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The words were hurriedly stammered out, and the | 
speaker shook as if from cold. It was evident that | 
the man’s fright was genuine. Mr. Reid had been | 
frightened, and he answered somewhat sharply, | 
‘Nonsense, Barker ; how can you be so foolish ?” | 

The trembling servant uttered another exclamation, 
—“ There—there it is again, sir! Good gracious, it is 
coming this way!” 

Mr. Reid started uneasily at the apparition which 
had occasioned such terror to Barker. Slowly it 
struggled towards them, then disappeared for a 
moment behind a slight rocky point, and the next 
instant was close to them, fighting desperately 
with the wind—not the ghostly presence: which 
Barker’s superstitious fears had imagined, but a 
veritable creature of flesh—Madeline Reid—panting 


and breathless from the exertions which she had | 


made in taking her perilous way alone over the 
cliffs. 

“Madeline!” said her father in astonishment, 
looking at the muffled, grey figure which had made 
its appearance so suddenly on the scene, the hood of 
the cloak being drawn completely over her head, and 
framing in like a picture her sweet face and great 
brown eyes. 

“Oh, papa!” she panted, “I am so glad to find 
you here !” 

The sight of his young mistress was an immense 
relief to the mind of Barker. ‘“ Miss Madeline, you 
gave me such a fright; I thought you was a ghost!” 

At any other time this would have greatly amused 
Madeline, and she would have laughed merrily at 
Barker’s expense ; but now she was too sad and sick 
at heart even to smile. Mr. Reid wound his arm 
about the slight figure, that seemed greatly in need 
of such support, and gathered her to himself as if 
she was one of the treasures that he could not 
afford to lose. Very seldom did he suffer himself to 
be betrayed into such demonstration. He was truly 
at his best that night. ‘“ What made you think of 
coming here alone, Madeline?” 

* Because I could not rest indoors, papa; I felt 
obliged to come out. Aunt Dorothy wanted to come 
with me, but the wind drove her back before she 
reached the gate, and she had to give up the idea of 
coming, for she could not stand on her feet. She is 
fretting dreadfully about Edmund.” 

There was a cessation of signals. What could be 
the cause ? Those were moments of terrible suspense 
to Mr. Reid and his brave little daughter. The 
yacht was now little more than a quarter of a mile 
distant, and was gradually becoming more distinct— 
every heave of the sea bringing her nearer. Suddenly 
Madeline exclaimed, with painful eagerness, “Oh, 
papa! if we could only get out the boat!” 

Without giving her a direct answer, he turned to 
his servant, saying excitedly, “Do you think we 


The Dolphin was a little pleasure-boat of My, 
Reid’s, which had some of the properties of a life. 
boat, being padded with cork. It had done good 
service on a similar occasion, bringing safely off the 
crew of a small fishing-vessel. At that moment an 
exclamation from Madeline startled both master and 
servant; she had caught sight of a knot of fishermen 
struggling towards them. They had been attracted 
from a point lower down the cliffs by the gleam of 
the red light, and their well-timed appearance at that 
moment seemed to Madeline like an answer to her 
own unspoken prayer. 

To the bitter disappointment of Mr. Reid and his 
daughter, only one of the party of fishermen was 
willing to risk his life in the Dolphin. They were 
| most of them personally attached to young Mr. Reid, 
and showed a kindly interest in the fate of the yacht 
and her crew, but they had wives and children down 
in the village—they were to be thought of—so each 
one drew back from the proposal, declaring “ it was 
no use; the Dolphin couldn’t live a moment in such 
@ sea.” 

The one generous exception, whose daring stood 
'out from the rest, was a stranger. He wore a 

fisherman’s dress, but the banker recognised the gen. 

| tlemanly young man who had been saved from the 
| wreck of the Caroline of Sunderland. He stepped 
forward, and his gallant voice rang out clear and 
loud, “I will make one; I’m not a seaman, but I’ve 
been used to the water, and I am willing to risk 
my life for the chance of saving another.” 

The banker held out his hand and grasped that of 
the brave speaker. 

Madeline drew up her slender figure, her eyes 
kindling with sudden fire, as she said earnestly 
“«* Papa, let me go in the boat, I can manage.an oar} 
Edmund taught me, and I feel that I shall have 
double strength given mé; do let me go, papa!” 

Madeline’s words took all her listeners by surprise, 
and her courage infected the little group of fisher- 
men, as true courage always will. In the morning 
twilight there was just enough light to see on their 
faces an odd blending of admiration for the young 
lady’s boldness, and a sheepish feeling of shame 
on their own account. They looked from one to 
another, then out towards the little vessel, from 
which all signals had now ceased to be sent, as if 
the crew had given up all hope of assistance and were 
preparing themselves for the final struggle. One of 
the men suddenly drew off his coat and handed it to 
Barker, saying in a low, determined tone that was 
heard by all, “I'll go; it shan’t be said that Jim 
Brown wouldn’t help a shipmate in distress, nor that 
he’s behind a girl in pluck!” 

“Right, lad—right, and I’ll make another; the 
wife and little ’uns will be taken care of, no fear!” 

The rest speedily volunteered. There was a rush 








could get some of the fishermen to venture out in | 
the Dolphin, Barker ?” 


towards the place where the boat was kept, and in 


/an incredibly short time it was ready. Just as they 
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were preparing to launch it, the moment a favourable | 
opportunity occurred, a voice rang out in clear, shrill | 
tones, that were distinctly heard above the roar of the 
surf and wind, “Hold hard, mates, hold hard; they 
have got the anchor down, and they are getting out 
the boat!” 

The fishermen waited breathlessly to hear the 
result, for they too well knew the dangerous and | 
difficult task that the crew of the yacht had before 
them. It would be useless of them to launch their 
poat if the crew of the Greyhound succeeded in | 
getting clear of the yacht, and they could do nothing 
but wait, with the heavy surf breaking over them, 
sometimes with such force as to make them reel, and 
even forcing them to lose their hold of the boat. At 
last they were relieved from their suspense. 

“They are clear, mates, and Bearing right down 
upon us; get ropes ready!” 

“ Ay—ay,” was the cheery response, as the men 
drew the Dolphin out of reach of the sea, and got 
everything that was likely to prove useful to the 
shipwrecked men in case of accident. Then they 
tuned their attention to the little boat that was 
bearing the crew of the yacht towards the white line 
of breakers, which broke with such angry violence 
upon the shore and against the cliffs. As the boat 
drew near with its precious burden of human lives, 
the question rose to the lips of the anxious watchers, 
“Would they be able to get her safely over those 
mountains of foam that were fighting and beating 
each other with such fury as they rolled in towards 
the land?” 

The excitement grew so intense that some of the 
men dashed into the water, at the risk of their lives, 
the moment the boat plunged into the foam and then 
gallantly mounted a huge breaker, which bore it 
rapidly in the direction of the shore. An instant 
later a scream of horror broke from all, as they saw 
it suddenly roll over, flinging the unfortunate men 
into the seething vortex, where they were seen 
desperately fighting with death. 











CHAPTER IX. 
THE WATCHERS IN CLIFF HOUSE. 
Wun Mr. Reid rushed from Madeline’s room with 
the intention of going to the shore, he was met in 
the passage by his niece Agnes ; trembling and half 
fainting, she was leaning against the wall as if for | 
Support. His first hurried glance showed him her 
colourless lips and face blanched to deathly paleness. 
He was surprised and startled at the effect which 
the alarm of the bell had evidently produced upon 
her delicate frame and highly-sensitive, over-wrought 
nerves, 
“Agnes, you have not been to bed.” 


Then the 


interview in the study flashed through his mind, and 
he at once attributed to it the cause of her being | 
still up. 


| lavishly for her. 


| recent fainting-fit. 


“No, uncle,” was the murmured response. 

At any other time he would have read her a 
lecture, but he only said, ‘‘ Very silly of you, Agnes. 
I suppose the bell has frightened you ?” 

*“ Yes, uncle,” 


“It was your cousin Madeline who rang.” Then 


| he gave her a hurried explanation, telling her as 


gently as possible the cause of the alarm—that 
Madeline had seen signals which were supposed to 
come from the yacht. 

“ Signals, uncle!” she repeated eet “is 
the Greyhound so near Cliff House?” 

Mr. Reid did not trust himself to answer, but 
hurried away down the staircase, at the bottom of 
which he saw Barker cautiously advancing, with a 
thick stick in one hand and a light in the other. 

Agnes remained a few seconds looking after her 
uncle, through the tears that were crowding thickly 
into her blue eyes. 

“Oh, dear! to think of them being out there to- 
night. My uncle fears the worst, I can see it in his 
manner. Oh, Alfred—Edmund—if you shéuld never 
come back.” 

These words were faltered with a contraction of 
pain about the sweet lips and an involuntary ner- 
vous movement of her little white hands. 

‘Never come back.” The words seemed to cut into 
her heart, and the thought arose, if the yacht 
went down with its precious freight, how would she 
be able to live out her life, bereft of all that she was 
learning to love so dearly? It would be such a sad 
ending to that one brief day-dream, and all the 
bright young hopes which had been growing round 
it. 

“TI never knew until to-night how much I cared 
for Alfred.” This was the confession which the 
woman’s heart made shyly to itself. Then there 
was her cousin Edmund, her childhood’s playfellow 
and life-long friend. The thought of him came 
with a feeling of self-reproach, as though she, was 
conscious of some neglect or injustice towards him. 
She had divined his carefully-guarded secret, and 
realised then that even her tender, sisterly regard 


| was but a poor meagre return for all the wealth 


of: love which that rich heart had poured out so°- 
As she thought of him more tears 
came. Poor Edmund, he would have been grateful 
even for so much interest from the being to whom he 
had given all. 

On entering her cousin’s room, Agnes for a 
moment thought there was no one in the apartment, 
but on glancing towards the window, she saw them 
all three standing there—Aunt Dorothy, Jane, and 
Madeline, who had now quite recovered from her 
They had evidently not heard 
her enter, for their faces were pressed against the 
window-glass and they were gazing intently in the 
direction of the sea, each watcher showing the same 


| painful strain of suspense and eager, anxious waiting, 
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and each in her own way fretting against the forced 


inaction. 

Aunt Dorothy, to whom Madeline’s fainting had 
given a slight spur, seemed utterly broken down 
now that it was withdrawn, and tears were slowly 
running down her face. Agnes shut the door noise- 
lessly and went forward, her velvet tread making no 
sound, and her heavy dress trailing softly over the 
carpet. 

Madeline, who was the first to see her cousin, 
made a sign for her to join them, giving her a place 
beside herself, and whispering in a tone that made 
the young girl shiver, “They have just sent up 
another light, and they keep on firing the gun. Oh, 
Aggy ! isn’t it awful to be out there?” 

““Whereabouts are they, Maddie ? I can’t see any- 
thing but the foam on the waves, it is so dreadfully 
dark.” 

“We have not seen the yacht yet, but we have 
seen several of Edmund’s private signals. There, do 
you hear that? it’s the gun, the little brass cannon 
that he promised to fire off when I got married, and 
there goes another signal, Aggy; I am sure the 
Greyhound must be sinking, or he would never fire 
them so quickly.” 

Aunt Dorothy, who had heard the ‘whispering, 
glanced towards them, and she seemed to welcome 
the addition, for her face brightened a little at the 
sight of Agnes, and she at once indulged in a bit of 
grumbling. 

*‘ Agnes, why don’t you wrap up more? You will 
certainly get one of your bad chest colds. Here, put 
on my shawl.” 

The old lady felt better after that, it was a sort of 
escape-valve for her feelings. 

“No, aunt, I cannot think of taking it from you ; 
please keep it on, I can borrow something of 
Maddie’s.” 

Jane contented herself with just turning her head 








| and saying, in her stately way, as she drew her robe 
| closer round her, “I thought you were asleep in bed, 
| Agnes, but I see I was mistaken, for you have not 
| even changed your dress; I suppose you have been 
| sitting up as well as Madeline.” 

| Agnes felt her face flush, but she said nothing, 
| only wondered what could have kept Madeline up. 

“Dear me! so she has, Jane,” and the old lady 
gave the young girl a scrutinising look, adding, 
in a still more surprised tone, “ My dear Agnes, I 
believe you have been crying.” 

“Crying!” repeated Jane, suddenly leaving her 
post at the window, a strange excitement showing 
itself in her voice and manner; “ what had you to 
cry about, Agaes—was it—was it about the yacht?” 

“Of course it was, Jane,” Madeline struck in, to 
her sister’s chagrin ; “it is enough to make any one 
ery, to think of poor Edmund being out in sueha 
dreadful storm, isn’t it, Aunt Dorothy ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” and Aunt Dorothy had some 
difficulty to keep herself from openly verifying 
Madeline’s words, for there was a suspicious mist 
in the old lady’s eyes as she quietly resumed her 
watching at the window. 

But Jane Reid did not believe that to be the 
cause of her cousin’s crying. ‘“ Agnes,” she reasoned 
to herself, “could not have known until a few 
minutes ago that the Greyhound was in danger, and 
yet her eyes are quite red and swollen. I feel sure 
it has something to do with that letter papa received 
last night.” 

So they stood listening to the storm and silently 
praying for the safety of those on board the Grey- 
hound, At last there was a longer time than usual 
between the firing of the signals, and Madeline, 
who was getting restless, suddenly left the window 
and hurriedly put on her things, declaring she could 
not stand there any longer—that ske should go down 
to the cliffs. (To be continued.) 














SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS,—No. 4. Noau, THE PREACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Scripture referred to—Genesis vi. to iz. 

PQA NTRODUCTION.—I. Describe the 
e times in which Noah lived. The central 
part of Asia becoming rapidly peopled 
(vi. 1), as foretold (i. 28); different 
occupations (iv. 20), even the arts of 
music, &c., and manufactures studied (iv. 21); his 
own occupation, a vine-dresser (ix. 20); his family, 
a wife and three sons (vi. 10). With regard to 





religion, God revealed His will by speaking—in | 


what way we are not told. He was worshipped by 
sacrifices (iv. 4; viii. 20), while knowledge of God 
was handed down from father to son, much helped 
by their long lives; thus Mahalaleel, son of Cainan, 






| was born 300 years before Adam died (v. 12), and 
| lived thirty years after Noah was born. Yet the 
| world had become very wicked, partly caused by the 
|intermarriage of the godly with the ungodly (vi. 
| 1—4, This was afterwards subject of special warn- 
ing (Deut. vi. 2). 

II. Noaw’s work. (1) To build the ark. God told 
him of his intentions to destroy the world, and gave 
him commands how to save himself and family, and 
certain animals (vii. 6). Had 120 years allowed for 
| the work (vi. 3). No doubt often jeered at by the 
people, who went on marrying, amusing themselves, 
| &c. (Matt. xxiv. 38), till flood came. (2) To preach 
| to the people. God never destroys without warning. 
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He sent Jonah to Nineveh, so sent Noah to these | probably from time to time got some of the people 
people. Is called a “preacher of righteousness” | to help them. At last the flood came, and he was 
(2 Peter ii. 8). His sermens were on the old sub- saved. (3) His faith showed itself in obedience, 
ject, “ repent,” and lasted 120 years; but his holy Over and over again it is said, “ All that God com- 
life and implicit obedience were also as warnings. | manded, that did he” (vi. 22): unlike Eve, who did 
At last the flood came. (3) To live in the ark. By | not believe she should die, and therefore disobeyed. 
comparing Gen. vii. 6 with viii. 14, we see he was | Noah’s faith was seen in his works (James ii. 20). 
shut up more than a year. What a dismal life! | (4) He was patient. When the flood was over and 
Shut up in a ship, with no sight of land all this | the dove brought back the leaf, he did not leave the 
time! Notice how he observed intervals of seven | ark at once (viii. 12); but waited for God’s command: 
days in sending out the raven and dove (viii. 6—12), | unlike Jacob, who was impatient for the birthright 
showing that probably he kept the Sabbath-day in | and blessing. (5) He was thankful, as seen by his 
the ark. (4) To replenish the earth. After leaving | offering the sacrifice when leaving the ark (viii. 20). 
the ark directed to settle and multiply, and certain; IV. PRacricaL LESSONS TO BE LEARNED. (1) The 
promises given as follows:—(a) That the seasons | certainty of God’s judgments. As then, so now; the 
should regularly recur (viii. 22), so as to encourage | godless go on unrepenting because unbelieving, and 
man’s industry. This promise not affected by occa- | so will it be till the end of the world (Matt. xxiv. 
sional famines, because these sent in punishment. | 39). Only one way of escape—fleeing to Christ, the 
(b) That man should subdue the beasts (ix. 2), other- | “refuge set before us” (Heb. vi. 18). (2) The safety 
wise the beasts might increase and overpower man. | of God’s people. Noah had the testimony of God to 
Even the fiercest beasts capable of being tamed | his righteous conduct (Ezek. xiv. 20), and the reward 
(James iii. 7). c) That the world should not be aguin | of salvation. So are all promised (Isa. xxxii. 2) a 
destroyed by a flood (ix. 11), and this confirmed by | hiding-place (Ps. xviii. 1) and everlasting deliver- 
the sign of the rainbow; so that God and His people ance. 
are connected by a covenant. This covenant, how- | 
ever, implies conditions. Viz., (a) blood is not to be 
eaten. This always insisted on (Lev. xvii. 10; Acts 
xv. 20). (b) Murder is strictly forbidden; thus show- 
ing the exceeding sacredness of human life. Thus 
this, the sixth, and the fourth given in Paradise, the 4 What ave the secntnent pease) to Baar 
only two commandments as yet given. heen? 

Ill. Noau’s sen aanee (1) He _— righteous on 5. In what other places of the Bible is Noah re- 
the midst of a wicked world (Gen. vii. 1); showing 5,144 to? 
that it is possible to keep unspotted (James i. 27). 6. What practical lessons may be learned from 
Yet afterwards, when but few people, was led into the Agog 2 
the sin of drunkenness (ix. 21). Shows that we’! Note.—Tae ark. Anoblong building built to float ; three 
must all “take heed lest we fall.” The secret of | storeys high, a door in the side, and windows at the top. 
his uprightness was that he “walked with God” Of animals, one pair of every unclean kind—z.e., not fit for 
(vi. 9); i.e., held frequent communion with Him and | food or sacrifice : and seven pairs of each clean kind were 
walked in His ways. (2) He was possessed of strong taken, with seven pairs of birds. There seems no reason 
iy : i j | for supposing that the flood covered the whole earth, but 
faith. Think of his going on for 120 years before | only the inhabited part of Asia. This removes the diffi- 
the flood came. How tempted he must have been to | culty as to the enormous collection of animals from every 
leave off! Yet he and all his family persevered, and | climate, if the flood were universal. 





Questions to be answered. 
1. What was the state of the world before the 
flood ? 
2. Describe Noah’s work. 
3. What were the conditions and what the pro- 
mises in God’s covenant with Noah? 








MONUMENTS. 


“‘ The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” —P3. cxii. 6. 


241 will be all one a hundred years | leaves its mark for good or evil, it will not be 
> hence.” So men say, by way ofall one to all eternity; and we cannot believe in 
consoling themselves for some ad- | the indifference of events, or in the comfortless 
vantage that has slipped from their | wisdom that resolves everything into the dust of 
: grasp. It is a false bit of philosophy, | death. 

and a very cold comfort. It will not be all one| The world is crowded with monuments of the 
a hundred years hence. If men were merely departed great, some of them fantastic enough— 
mortal it might do, though even then the effects | great warriors, great statesmen, great philosophers, 


might be felt by others if not by ourselves. But great poets, great artists, and a few great philan- 
a8 we are immortal, and as every circumstance | thropists. Many strive in different ways to win 


| 
j 
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immortality among their fellows. It is something 
fascinating, the thought of making a place for 
oneself in history, of doing some glorious work 
that shall keep our name fresh in the living world, 
or of giving our name to something that shall 
stand like the everlasting hills. It is fascinating 
to think that perhaps a thousand years hence the 
deeds we have done, or the thoughts we have 
uttered, shall be told and sung—the theme of 
historian and poet—that our name may be familiar 
among millions of living, eager, struggling men, 
whose hearts shall be stirred to their depths and 
burn with a new enthusiasm as they dwell on the 
pages of the days of old, on which we shall stand 
forth prominent, where we shall live and influence 
the mind and heart of humanity for al! time, and 
speak in song or story to generations yet unborn. 
No wonder that men have toiled and schemed 
through a weary lifetime, with days devoid of 
ease and nights devoid of rest, their minds kept 
vigorous by the strength of the glorious hope that 
tingled through their intellectual nerves, that 
they might 
** Pluck the shining age from vulgar time, 
And give it whole to late posterity.” 

But how few realise their hope! Many ambitious 
and hopeful spirits have begun the race with 
dauntless courage and joyous strength; and, as 
the stern barriers of life stood in battle array before 
them, attacked these Goliaths like so many youth- 
ful Davids, but without the same success. Beaten 
down by the enemy, bruised and wounded and 
maimed for life, they have had ever. afterwards 
but one bitter answer to every ambitious whisper, 
“Cui bono ?”—*“ vanity of vanities.” Merciful it 
is if they do not then adopt the creed of the 
sensualist, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,” and descend to the gratification of the 
lower propensities, leaving the higher to starve, 
or to feed in swine-kennels on husks that afford no 
nourishment. 

We all want monuments, and we cannot all 
live in the annals of the world. Must we then 
give up all expectation of remembrance, along 
with the stimulus to a higher order of life, which 
that expectation would be? Most emphatically, 
no. It is God-given—a Divine impulse. Let it 
therefore be cherished, and rest assured that it 
shall not be fruitless. While we seek for the 
highest sphere which our abilities are capable of 
filling, let us work amid our present surroundings 
in hopeful trust and faithful performance of duty, 
so that we may even “make drudgery divine.” 
In a world of self-seecking, we can be unselfish and 
generous; in a world of cold looks and bitter 
words, we can be warm-hearted and tender and 
forgiving; in a world of petty spites and envy- 
ings, we can shed on the hearts about us the 
Sweet influence of sympathy and love. Let this 








——— el 
be our ambition, not to raise 2 proud monument 
of cold marble, but one of warm, beating hearts 
that will throb to our memory with responsive loye, 
The building of such a monument will cheer us 
through life and comfort us in death, for it jg 
Christ-hke. 

Men may write their names on the pages of the 
world’s history; yet only the few can do that, 
The rush of events and the lapse of time blot out 
and wear away most of these; and at the longest 
they .can only last. while time itself lasts. But 
those whose names are in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life have an everlasting fame. Men may forget 
them for a while, but Christ and God and the 
“innumerable company” of angels remember 
them; and when man and his works shall have 
perished in oblivion, the righteous shall still shine 
in all their pristine brightness ; for they shall put 
on their beautiful garments, and move in the high 
society of heaven, crowned with “an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” Surely this is a 
monument worth building—to make our glorified 
selves the memorial of the weak frame and 
struggling spirit that once, amid sin and sorrow 
and suffering, longed and loved and aspired and 
fought, and through Christ obtained the victory 
—a monument a thousand times higher above 
the structures reared by mere worldly greatness, 
than are the pursuits of a man above the toys of 
a child. 

And there are other monuments besides our- 
selves, that will yield high gladness in the build- 
ing, and keep us in everlasting remembrance. 
We may be the instrument of raising another 
soul to the same grand elevation, and that soul 
shall be a “ crown of rejoicing,” and shall encircle 
our hearts with a sweet communion of love 
throughout eternity. A great painter may work 
out in a picture so perfect an ideal of the love- 
liness of human form and feature, that thousands 
of people will gaze upon it with admiration and 
delight for generations, and thus preserve his 
name and fame for a time. An eminent sculptor 
may conceive and chisel out a figure, whose 
wondrous beauty shall stand for ages a monument 
of his genius. But the humblest Christian who 
wins an erring brother or sister for Christ per- 
forms a work on the holy beauty of which his 
God and all sinless beings will gaze with ap- 
proving joy, and raises a living monument for 
himself that shall never perish, but be the wonder 
and delight of the numberless inhabitants of the 
Land of Rest; he adds a star to his crown of 
glory that shall shine with unfading splendour 
for ever and ever. 

We are all building monuments for ourselves, 
whether consciously or not. Some of them will 
very likely turn out very differently from what 








the builders expect. What if you or I be erect 
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ing one that shall hold us up to shame and 
everlasting contempt, making our eternal fame 
similar to the temporal fame of some of the 
world’s great ones, who live in memory only to 





be execrated ! 
if we be raising one that shall stand in perfect 
beauty before the Majesty of heaven, and in sight 


But how delightful and satisfying | 
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| of an assembled universe—that shall stand the 
roll of interminable ages, because it is founded on 
the Rock—Christ! The words of the inspired 
bard are as beautiful as they are joyous and true: 
“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
| of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
| righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 








THE LITTLE STORY-TELLER. 


A TALE FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER I. 
HE sat upon the church steps in the 
morning sunshine, baby on her lap, and 
a group of little children around her 
listening. 





EWM 


sweet voice, “as Molly was walking along the 
street, sad and hungry, she met a beautiful lady, 
who stopped her and said, ‘ Why are the tears in 
your eyes, little girl? Tell me all your trouble.’ 

“And Molly was quite surprised at this lovely 
lady, all in shining clothes, taking heed of a poor 
ragged child like herself, and felt half frightened. 
But the gentle voice and the kind, loving eyes set 
her at rest, and so she said, ‘ Please, ma’am, I’ve no 
one to love me, and that makes me cry; and I’m so 
cold and hungry besides.’ 


“Then the beautiful lady took poor ragged little | 
Molly into her arms, and said, ‘ You shall come with | 


me, my pet, to the happy home above, where every 
one will love you, and you won’t be cold or hungry 
any more.’ 

“And sure enough she did; for the beautiful 
lady spread her silver wings, and flew away out of 
sight up in the bright blue sky, carrying Molly in 
her arms, 

“Soon after a policeman came by, and he found a 
little white, cold body lying on the pavement, and 
he went and told Molly’s parents; and they came, 
and all the neighbours too. And there was a great 
fuss and talking, and people sqid, ‘How sad!’ for 
they all thought it was Molly herself; but it wasn’t 
you know, for Molly had gone up beyond the sky 
with the beautiful lady, and this was only her left- 
off clothes,” 

The child ceased speaking, and there was an 
audible sniffing around her; and at last one discon- 
tented voice said, “Why don’t you tell us jollier 
stories, Keziah ? I believe you do it on purpose’ to 
make us cry.” 

“But I think that was a very happy story, Sarah 
Jane. You see it was so nice for poor Molly to go 
off with the beautiful lady.” 

“Tall it a thundering sad story anyway,’ 
big boy, who had been standing listening, basket in 


> said a 


«But at last one day,” said the soft, | 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


| hand, at the bottom of the steps; “and I only hope 
| her cruel parents caught their deserts for letting her 
| die like that.” 

| “Ob no! I hope they didn’t; I’m sure Molly 
| wouldn’t have wished it,” said the little story-teller ; 
“and I can’t think, Kit, why you should call it sad, 
to be taken away to a beautiful home where every 
one would love her.” 

“ Ay—ay! that’s the way you put it, and it 
sounds pretty enough, but you know it just means 
dying all the same; and for my part I'd rather not 
die just yet, I’d leifer have a little more lark here 
first. 'Them’s my sentiments ;” and with a comical 
shake of his curly head, Kit shouldered his basket 
and went whistling on his way. 

But for all his whistling there were grave thoughts 
| passing through his giddy brain just now. He lived 
in the same court with the little story-teller, and 
knew very well why the story seemed a happy one 
to her. He knew of her scolding mother and drink- 
ing father, and of the many mouths to be fed off 
scanty store, and worst of all of poor Keziah’s ailing 
health, and the bitter taunts it brought on her. “A 
bit of useless lumber,” as her sharp-tongued mother 
would say, “only fit to mind the baby, and hardly 
that!’? And as the strong, healthy boy went on his 
way rejoicing in his sense of strength and power of 
enjoyment, he could not but contrast his over-in- 
dulged, idle, pleasure-seeking self with that patient, 
suffering, unloved little girl; till at last giving him- 
self a shake, he said aloud, “ She'll go aloft easier 
than you, Christopher Brown, so mind what you’re 
about ;” and with that set off running to make up 
for lost time. 

But the little story-teller sat still on the church 
| steps pondering until baby woke up, and began a cry 

which it took a deal of rocking and soft-singing to 
pacify. She had had many fretful infants to nurse 
in turn—her life having been spent in “minding 
babies ”—but- this was the most perplexing of the 
lot, inheriting his mother’s irritability, poor babe, 
with a dash of his father’s passion. Perhaps, too, 
Keziah was less able to bear it than of old, for the 
cries seemed to run all over her sensitive nerves, 
and make her heart beat as though it would burst 


| 
| 
| 
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through its cage. Poor sensitive little girl, starting 
on life’s rough voyage in such a fragile boat, were | 
it not for the bright, pure spirit within, it would 

have been sad indeed ! 

There were some very bright spots in Keziah’s | 
young life, however, which shone all the brighter in | 
the general darkness. This church had been lately 
built for the especial benefit of the long, dreary | 
courts around it. The earnest pastor who took it | 
in charge was indefatigable. Twice every day the 
one bell rang out its invitations, and Keziah was 
always there. She had gone in wonderingly at first, 
on hearing the sweet tones of the harmonium, fasci- 
nated by the sense of harmony so wanting in her 
own life, and only hoping baby would be soothed | 
by it too, and keep asleep. So he did for awhile; 
but presently there came a glad outburst of song 
from the children’s voices that were in training, 
and then baby too joined in lustily with his high 
treble, and Keziah was forced to make a precipitate 
retreat. 

But the fragile figure of the child-nurse had not 
been unnoticed, and presently as the children trooped 
out, the clergyman paused on the step where the 
little story-teller sat, and asked of her home and 
life. “So your father is a mason, is he? and there 
are five younger than you, and three older, and you 
are just turned ten. Can you read, my child?” 

“ Please, sir, no,” with a curtsey and a blush. 

** Have you never been at school ?” 

“ Please, sir, no, mother couldn’t afford it; and I 
mind the babies.” 

“But you would like to learn to read pretty | 
stories, wouldn’t you ?” 

A volunteered murmur from the gaping children 
around. “ She don’t need to read ’em, she makes ’em 
up herself.’’ 

“ Please, sir, it passes the time,” said Keziah, with 
another curtsey and a deeper blush. 

“There’s nothing to be ashamed of in it, my child,” 
said the clergyman, patting kindly the downcast 
head ; “ but I will call and see your mother, and try 
what can be done about the schooling.” 

This was some six months before we find her 
telling the story of “The Beautiful Lady.” The 
mother had been stern in her refusal of the week- 
day schocling. “ Baby must be minded, and she { 
couldn’t do everything herself; and as for the child, | 
she’d never live to grow up, so where was the good | 
of schooling for her? It wouldn’t help pay for the | 
burying, she reckoned. But she didn’t mind her 








going to the Sunday-school and such-like, if ’*twould | 
be any pleasure to the minister.” And then followed | 
‘a long list of grievances, interspersed with self- 
glorification and abuse of her drinking husband. | 





| the expression “ kingdom of heaven.” 


The good clergyman came away out of the dark, 
narrow court, more depressed than any of his other 
visits had left him, half wondering whether he should 


| not have taken to drinking himself if blessed’ with 


such a wife! 

But that visit did wonders for little Keziah, A 
ray of light had been let in on her dark life, and 
though there were still very dark shadows in it, 
there were gleams of sunshine too. Poor little soul, 


| she had been born into this bustling, hustling world, 
| with weakly health and highly-strung nerves, pain. 
| fully sensitive both in body and mind, and her lot 


had been cast amid scolding and brawls, and in a 
pushing, self-asserting society, where the weakest 
“went to the wall.” 

We will follow her home, the big baby in her arms, 
and see all about it for ourselves. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


140. St. Matthew alone of the Evangelists uses 
What phrase 
do St. Mark and St. Luke use to convey the same 
meaning ? 

141. God often reveals to some what he conceals 
from others at the same place and at the same time. 
Give proofs of this. 

142. Quote the passage in which our Lord, having 
concluded His great sermon on the mount, presents 


| Himself as our Judge. 


143. Mention the first miracle recorded by St. 


| Matthew in which are combined a proof of Christ’s 


manhood and Godhead. 
144, Who only is said to have put a carved idol 


| into the Temple to usurp the place of God ? 


145. How was the battle gained in which Sisera 
was engaged against Israel ? 

146. “The earth shall be fled with the glory ef 
the Lord.” When were these words first used? 

147. To whom does our Lord apply these words, 
“Ye that work iniquity?” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 416. 


131. Heb. x. 10; xiii. 8, 21. 

132, Thomas when he saw Him after His resurrec- 
tion exclaimed, “My Lord and my God” (John 
xx. 28). 

133. In St. John it is used to designate the 
enemies of Christ (chap. v. 16, 18; vi. 41; vii. 1; x. 31; 
xi. 8) ; this is never the case in the other Gospels. 

134, Their flesh shall consume away while they 
stand upon their feet; their eyes shall consume 
away in their holes; their tongue shall consume 
away in their mouth” (Zech, xiv. 12). 
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Or: of the peculiarities of Dutch and Belgian | town laden with merchandise of every descrip- 
cities is the extensive use of carts drawn by | tion; the heavy peasant man (or more often woman) 
dogs—carts of all sizes drawn by dogs of all | sometimes rides himself on the cart at a brisk 


VOL. VIII. 


A DUTCH DOG-CART.—From a Photograph. 


IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


SECOND PAPER. 
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sizes. The peasantry drive a team of dogs into 
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eanter. I hear my English friends exclaim in 
horror, “ What cruelty! Were not dog-carts pre- 
valent in England some twenty-five years ago, 
and were they not’ voted brutal and illegal by a 
humane Parliament?” Vell, I would do my 
utmost to prevent cruelty to animals, but we must 
not quite forget the human beings either. I took 
much interest in the foreign dog-carts and their 
ways, and I could not but admire the evident sym- 
pathy that existed between dog and man. The dogs 
were bred and trained to draw; they were often 
noble mastiffs of great size and intelligence. It was 
said, I believe, in the Parliamentary debates in this 
country, that the action of drawing a weight involved 
cruelty to the dog, because his feet were fitted with 
claws and could not be shod. Well, the dog’s foot is 
thoroughly padded with a tough natural sole, at all 
events; and although he has no hoofs, he has those 
same claws, which are in fact the hob-nails in his 
natural boots, and his feet do not easily get sore, and 
they do get hard. As to the pressure of the claws out- 
wards, the strain of drawing does not press the dog’s 
foot out a bit more than the fashionable boot presses 
the lady’s toes in upon each other, yet there is no 
legislation against tight boots, which draw nothing 
but blisters and help nothing but corns. One would 
suppose that the Esquimaux dog, so indispensable to, 
and so beloved, yet often badly treated by his master, 
were a sufficient answer to the anti-dog-cart people. 
He draws in the North almost by a natural law; why 
should he not draw in the South? The answer is he 
does draw in the South, and seems to delight in it. 
He is the poor man’s companion and faithful friend. 
Dogs of any size and in any number will draw to- 
gether, and when is a good dog so happy as when 
helping his master? I confess I love to see him eat 
his early meal from his master’s hand, then patiently 
stand by and watch at the lading of his little cart, 
with short barks and an occasional gambol to show 
that he is ready to be off. What a smart, soldierly, 
business-like dog he looks as he stands erect, firm 
in muscle, strong in bone, lithe in limb and spare in 
fat; well-fed, active, contented, yet eager—all that is 
written in his face; and it is surprising to see the 
vigorous gallop at which a team will start, bearing a 
heavy load, but in full cry as though after a stag, 
without a touch of the whip, and pulling together 
like a trained crew. 

Here they come, cantering out of the village, along 
the flat, smooth road by the river-side. The canter 
after some time drops to a trot. Then a little 
breathing space—perhaps even a pause and a drink, 
and then off again; and after a drive of an hour or 
two we enter the city, and make for the market- 
place at a brisk walk, the dog still straining forward 
as though longing to get to the journey’s end. 
Arrived at his post, he is no doubt tired; but the 


heaviest bit of work is over. It is a touching sight 


to see these noble brutes on their arrival at market, 
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| tired out, taking their well-earned repose. For four 
| hours or more he is left entirely to himself; he jg 
| seldom taken out of his harness, but it hangs loose 
| and easy about him, and he sinks down, and sprawls 
| flat, with his fine large head laid upon his front paws, 
and he sleeps profoundly as though nothing would 
rouse him, and steams his hot wet coat dry in the 
sun. Oh, how many human beings might covet such 
a sleep as that! 

As he lies there he looks the picture of positive 
luxury and enjoyment ; no greater reward is needed, 
the cup of his profound contentment is quite full, 
He wakes, stretches himself, yawns, gets up, shakes 
his harness, licks his neighbour’s face, looks round for 
his master, is quite ready for his food, which he eats 
with an appetite which many a pet poodle, sickening 
upon roast fowl, might envy; and then his master 
jumps into the empty cart, and they tear off home at 
a wonderful gallop. 

I have again and again gone down on market-days 
to see the dogs arrive. It has always been a pleasure 
to me to watch them, and I have never once seen 
them cruelly treated. Does any one mean to say 
that all the idle dogs about town and country that 
are annually destroyed by the police, or driven out to 
starve, would not be happier and better for a little 
honest work? ButI am well aware that in England, 
I shall find myself in a minority on the dog question. 
I will only add that if, instead of putting down dog- 
carts indiscriminately, Government had applied itself 
a little more seriously to the question of London cab- 
horses and the nefarious packing of cattle-trucks 
throughout the country, it would have been more to 
the purpose from the cruelty-to-animals point of 
view. 

he Dutch are, no doubt, musical; but somehow or 
other music is not cheap in Dutchland. Their prices 
are too high for popular entertainments. When the 

and plays in their Horticultural Gardens, the prices 
are raised to fashionable scales, and the admission to 
musical entertainments at their Crystal Palace is 
quite as expensive, and the performance not so good, 
as at our Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 

The people revenge themselves at the high prices 
—kept up a good deal, no doubt, by the well-to-do 
Jewish population, who are passionately fond of music, 
by singing national part songs about the streets, 
especially at night, and having Wagner’s music—yes, 
actually Wagner’s music—ground upon the most 
wretched hand-organs. 

Before I leave Amsterdam I must just look in at 
The chief mills belong to M. 
Costa who lives at Paris. Diamonds are here 
literally ground for the million. From all parts of 
the world the rough stones arrive, and are mani- 
pulated into double their value by the cutting and 
polishing process. There is no show place, but upon 
paying a small fee to the workmen’s sick fund you 


the diamond-mills. 
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are at once introduced into along room, grimy with from Sweden and Norway. 


oil, and smeared with the distilled vapours from steam 
machinery, and vibrating with the incessant turning 
of the factory-wheels. The diamond-grinders sit in 
rows round the room, like compositors, with their 
jackets off, their sleeves up, and their backs to the 
light. Before each lies a large metal plate, like a pot- 
ter’s disk, always revolving by steam with immense 
rapidity. This is flooded with diamond-dust, in the 
shape of a thin wet paste; and upon this grey grind- 
stone surface the rough diamond is ground. 

The rough stone looks considerably less attractive 
than the rock crystals in their natural state; it is 
simply like a tiny piece of dull, muddy-looking ground 
glass. The workman now takes a lump of ‘soft, hot 
lead, in which the stone is embedded, exposing only 


a small part of its surface; this surface is then | 


held lightly down, until it just touches the revolving 
plate, and there it is fixed with the right pressure 
by a simple apparatus of weights, and the grind- 
ing has begun. In this way four or five diamonds 
are sometimes ground at once on different parts of 
the plate. I stood for some time watching the pro- 


cess, from the time a rough diamond was first put | 


down. At the end of about a quarter of an hour, 
although exposed to the tremendous friction of the 
wheel, revolving upon diamond-powder, the diamond 
was taken up, and hardly the slightest sign was 
yet visible upon its dull surface. 

hours in this way to polish one facet. 


It takes several | 


The men work twelve hours every day, without | 


any interval for rest or food, and a day and a half 


generally goes to cutting the facets of one stone. | 
spend a great deal of their time looking into small 


Models of all the great diamonds are kept in the 
office, 
diamond, in the possession of the Emperor of Russia. 
The Regent is the finest known stone in the world; 
and the Kohinoor ranks in value between the Regent 
and the Rose; at least, so we were informed at 
Amsterdam, 
—not emerald—that was too hard to grind, and a 
curious blue diamond, not a sapphire. The diamond, 


The largest known diamond is the Rose | 
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It is curious in the 
}middle of the night to put one’s head out of the 
window, and hear from time to time the strange hasty 
|ery of these large fowls as they fly over the city in 
| the darkness, winging their way towards the lonely, 
| grassy solitudes of the lowlands. 
| As the shadows lengthen in the long summer 
| afternoons, and the sun begins to lay his gold leaf 
| over the silver streamlets, these solitudes are broken 
by the milk-girls coming up the stream in flat- 
bottomed boats, to milk the lowing kire. They 
| alight here and there with their large, shining brass 
| cans—what cans !—gleaming like fine old polished 
armour, not a speck of dust or dirt outside or in. 
As the large pans and pails and cans, all of brass, 
stand in the bright grass, full of reflected emerald 
tints on one side, and of red sunshine on the other; 
and as the girls—sometimes very pretty girls—rise 
|and bear their load off to the boat, which is punted 
along, generally by a man or boy, into some main 
stream, from whence it is borne away in one of those 
| dog-carts, described above, I can assure my readers 
| that there is a deal of picturesqueness and poetry to 
be got out of the Holland flats—too often shunned 
by tourists and painters. The only use of the 
Holland flats in the eyes of the ordinary tourist is 
for skating purposes in the winter: and of all people 
insensible to the charms of scenery and the novel 
aspect of things about him, commend me to your 
thorough-going slave of physical exercise ; the mere 
muscular Christian—more probably Pagan ! 

About the lesser towns of Holland there is a 
decorous dulness that cannot be surpassed. People 


reflectors placed outside their windows; in this way 
they can see every one who passes in the street, 
without getting up, and thus one of the great 
objects of life seems to be attained. At Utrecht, 


_ about eight o’clock, even on summer evenings, there 


There was a curious green diamond 


apart from its chemical composition, is known by the | 


fact that it reflects light at a lesser angle than any 
other substance. This accounts for its mysterious 
brilliancy, for when cut it can thus reflect more 
light than any other stone. 


Oppressed with the sight of all the grinding, toil, | 


and gloom that go to the production of those glitter- 
ing gems, which are for ever associated with scenes 
of splendour, wealth, and beauty, we are glad to 
escape into the open air. Away from the canals 
and streets and factories, out upon the low, quiet, 
grassy flats, with their emerald pastures intersected 
by innumerable silver streams, that stretch for leagues 
between the cities and villages of Holland—a land 
of butter and milk and sheep and oxen; a land of 
dwarf willows and marsh birds, where the wild swans, 
geese, and widgeon are glad to alight on their way 





| 


| 





is hardly a soul left in the pleasant walks by the 
river; the cafés are almost deserted, and even the 
billiard-rooms are empty. About half-past nine, 
every one seems to go to bed. All this, for aught 
we know, may be a portion of the Dutch virtue 
and thrift; if so, it is highly respectable and ex- 
ceedingly dull. And this brings one to another im- 
portant point—the Dutch churches. The peculiarity 
of the Dutch churches is that you can never get into 
them; but if you are unfortunate enough to get in, 
then you cannot get out. Why? Because the doors 
are locked. If you are one minute late, you find 
yourself shut out. This custom prevails throughout 
Holland. The services are detestably bare and 


dry. The fine old churches are all white-washed. 


The carving, obliterated during the religious wars, 
has not been restored. 
pews and cupboards is rampant even in the grandest 
adifices, like the fragment of the Cathedral of St. 
Martin, at Utrecht. 


The exclusive style of 


The fact is, the Reformed faith 
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being nominally the national religion, and the Roman 
Catholic faith being in reality almost as popular, the 
antagonism in outward form is all the more rigidly 
kept up between the rival churches. 

At Rotterdam there are as many Roman Catholic 
as Reformed Churches. Not a wave of estheticism 
has passed over these benighted buildings. 
are now just as they were forty years ago in Eng- 
Jand, before the revival of church architecture and the 
restoration of our cathedrals. ‘The one bright point 
istheorgans. Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Haarlem 
all boast of fine organs. In size, they have of course 


all been surpassed ; but they stood for years unrivalled, | 
and in some qualities of tone the old pipes still retain | 
their supremacy. But on ascending the belfry—let | 


us say the fine one at Utrecht—the last traces of our 


discontent vanish. The Holland bells rival those of | 
Indeed, they were for the most part made | 


Belgium. 
at the same time, often by the same man. The 
indefatigable Hemony, who has made so many for 
Bruges, Ghent, Mechlin, and Antwerp, was a native of 
Amsterdam, and his name is in the Utrecht belfry. 
“F, Hemony me fecit. Amstelodamia, 1658,” is a 
familiar motto on the Holland bells. But has the 
reader ever ascended a belfry containing a carillon 
in his life? If not, he will be quite incapable of 
appreciating the grand and original ideas which are 
about to follow. In one word, the peculiarity of bells 
in the Low Countries consists in their being viewed 
not as pleasing and useful jingle, but as real musical 
notes. On the first floor of the belfry, about 120 feet 
up the tower, hang about six of the largest bells, 
weighing from four to two tons. On the next floor we 
get perhaps ten more smaller ones; and higher still 
twenty more, ranged in rows, and worked by outside 
hammers. 

At Utrecht there are forty-two bells, at Antwerp 
over one hundred; as a rule, the number ranges 
from thirty to sixty in every town of mark through- 
out the Low Countries. The effect of this bell music 
is indescribable ; every seven minutes some gentle 
cadence falls upon the ear, “and the night is [liter- 
ally] filled with music.” Is any one disturbed? No, 
not after the novelty of the thing is over. The ding- 
dong of tuneless bells would be maddening, but a 
soft, floating phrase easily melts into one’s life, and 
is like sunshine and the smell of flowers—a solace 
and a joy. But what an effect is produced when, 
instead of a revolving barrel, a distinguished artist 
—generally the organist—ascends the belfry, and 
takes the direction of the colossal melody at the 
key-board. There he sits before his row of jutting- 
out keys or pegs with his coat off. There is a row of 
pedals for his feet, and two rows of pegs—tones, and 
semitones—for his fists ; and he hammers and sweata 
away—for it is hard work—and the music rolls over 
the country for miles. Fine music can be played ; 
fugues can be worked out; intricate improvisations 


Things | 





| and passionate cadences can be executed upon these 
| bells, for every semitone is there; and at Utrecht 
| we heard a carilloneur lay out a grand chorale 
| subject on his bass pedals, and work it up with very 
| fine counterpoint, like a Bach fugue, finishing with 
a rapid cadence on the shrill bells, and winding up 
with great thundering chords. He went on without 
stopping for about a quarter of an hour. 

| I cannot close this paper without an allusion to 
| the Dutch pictures. No one can form an adequate 
idea of the Dutch painters unless he sees them at 
home. There is no doubt Gerard Douw’s “ Poulterer’s 
Shop,” in our National Gallery, simply cannot be 
surpassed as a piece of microscopic life; but in the 
| public and private galleries at the Hague we begin 
| to see that there were at least a dozen men who 
painted nearly as wellas Douw. Ch. Brias is not often 
mentioned, yet in the Steengracht private collection 
at the Hague there is a hare hanging up that, if 
possible, beats even Gerard Douw—a powerful mag- 
nifier fails to break the illusion of absolute reality, 
Rembrandt’s single heads are familiar to most of us; 
but to understand his full power one must have seen 
the life-size groups in the “ School of Anatomy,” and 
the “Night Watch” at Amsterdam. Little Dutch 
houses, inside and out, and a Wouvermann with a 
white horse, may be seen everywhere. By the way, 
there is one Wouvermann’s without a white horse at 
Amsterdam, in the Museum ; or, at least, the horse, if 
white at all, is quite dusky, and crawling up the side 
of a hill, and not used as a “light.” But the large 
pictures—the stately groups of Van der Helst and 
several other Vans—hardly exist out of Holland; Jan 
Steen, who has the grace of ugliness and drunken 
power more than any other man; and Van der Meer 
de Delft, a very rare artist, who seems to see poetry 
in a door with a shadow, or a bit of loose tape— 
these are men worth going all the way to see in 
Holland. 

There are other features about the Dutch galleries 
| which certainly fatigue. In almost every room you 
will find a picture of Admiral de Witt. De Witt as 
| he looked when he landed; De Witt as he looked 
before the battle; De Witt as he appeared when 
| about to blow up his ship; De Witt blowing up 
| his ship rather than surrender. We feel quite glad 
| when he is blown up and done for, as at last the 
hero bores one. So does the boiled lobster on 4 
table with grapes; so does the lemon with a bit of 
the peel hanging down; so does the prim couple 
with a baby and a dog, and a pair of wooden goats 
near a carefully-ruined castle; so does (let us expose 
our ignorance of art, but let us be honest), so does 
Paul Potter’s Bull. Notwithstanding which there are 
few more accessible and more interesting places in 
Europe than the Low Countries, and few galleries 
better worth seeing than those at Amsterdam and 
the Hague. H. R. H. 
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THE GLORY OF MAN. 


. but the word of the Lord endureth for ever.”—1 Peter i, 24, 25. 


“ For all flesh is as grass 
PART I. 


PT’. PETER is here making a quotation 
from an ancient Hebrew prophet, one 
of his own race, a fine old Jewish 
writer familiar to us under the name 
; of Isaiah. St. James also in his 
Epistle quotes from the same text, and it there- 
fore becomes a matter of interest to Bible 
students to consider how it is that the same illus- 
trations which we find in one of the old prophets 
should appear in two of our New Testament books. 
Our Blessed Lord Himself was extremely fond of 
illustrating His Book of the Gospel by the Book 
of Nature. Again and again He borrowed from 
the incidents of Nature around Him, images in 
which to set forth the sublimest truths which 
man can conceive. The childhood of Jesus, and 
that of most of His disciples, was spent amid 
scenes of unusual natural beauty. The Lake of 
Galilee nestled amid mountains of imposing, but 
simple, grandeur ; while Nazareth, the home of the 
boyhood of Jesus, was always considered one of 
the sweetest sites in Palestine. Nowhere in the 
Holy Land are the riches of Nature spread abroad 
in such profusion, nowhere are God’s gifts to 
earth scattered over her bosom with so lavish and 
bountiful a hand. Beneath the hills which gird in 
Nazareth lies the plain of Jezreel, tapestried with 
myriads of the most fragrant flowers; and upon 
their slopes the countless tenants of earth and air, 
birds, insects, and animals, enjoy a life of endless 
plenty and uninterrupted security. Living thus 
in communion with Nature, Jesus (in His capacity 
as man) learned to know her well; and the pages 
torn from her pictorial writings lent a freshness to 
some of the most important parables which fell 





from the Saviour’s lips. He had referred to the ' 
grass of the field, its loveliness and more than | 


regal splendour; He had taught His hearers 
to understand how thoughtful for their welfare 
must be the gentle Providence who thus clothed 
the grass of the field; He had glorified the 
creature that He might magnify the Creator. With 
this Divine sanction upon the metaphor, St. Peter 
and St. James reproduced in their writings the 
illustration of the old prophet Isaiah; and echo 
answering in the New Testament the utierance of 
the Old, again reminded the generations of men 
that all flesh is grass, and the glory of man as 


the flower of the field. Now, as there are no vain | 


repetitions in the Bible, no meaningless phrases, 


We are not at liberty to set this down asa mere 


figure of speech, beautiful, yet fanciful in its 
application. There must be some profound 


analogy between the life of man and the flower of 


| the field, since the metaphor enters so strikingly 
| in different portions of the Scriptures, and har- 
monises no less with the Old than with the New 
| Testament messages. The first comparison which 
| naturally suggests itself is the transitoriness of the 
' flower-world and of man; both are here for so short 
a time—blossoming to-day, buried to-morrow; full 
of vigour in the early dawn, withered and dead 
before the sun can set. We live, and move, and have 
our being for a short busy day; we are occupied 
| with all kinds of petty cares and interests; we 
labour, we distress ourselves, we strain after- 
| objects which seem to us, in our little sphere, of 
| paramount importance, and then, like the flower: 
| of the field, the wind passeth over us and we are 
| gone, and our place shall know us no more. It is 
| very humiliating, but it is very good for us to feel 
| this; it makes us think less of ourselves and more 
| of the great God above us, whose word endureth 
|for ever. It is very humiliating for any man to 
| reflect that, however deep may be the mark which 
he leaves upon his age, a vast majority of the 
'world will never know that he lived, and the 
| minority who do know it will be indifferent. It is 
| very humiliating for a rich man to know that he 
| can take nothing away with him when he dies; 
| nor can he even tell who shall gather the riches 
| which he has heaped up. It is humiliating for the 
shrewd man of business, who is at times tempted 
to believe that the prosperity of his firm depends 
solely upon his capacities, to reflect that when he- 
is gone all will be carried on as before, and after = 
temporary inconvenience to the house, the next 
generation will scarcely know that he has ever 
existed. It is humiliating for any one, rich or 
poor, to reckon that in a few short years perhaps 
he will be quietly sleeping in his grave, and the 
busy tramp of men will be hurrying by his rest- 
ing-place, occupied in works which his hand will 
never again take part in, and intent on objects 
of pleasure or ambition which will never set his 
heart beating again—no, not forever. These dead 
things are very humiliating, but it is good that 
they should be so. “He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted” was one of our Saviour’s first 
precepts, one of those strange paradoxes which, 
from their apparent self-contradiction, always 
make such an impression on our minds. There 
is, in fact, no truer exaltation of soul than 
genuine humility. The fact is that the less we 
think about ourselves, the less we attribute to 
our own talents, the more do we attribute to God, 
the more do we ascribe to His gentle fatherly pro- 
vidence. We may well learn a lesson of humility 
from the grass of the field and its short-lived 
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beauty ; but, indeed, all Nature around repeats the | 
same adage, “The humble shall be exalted.” How 
singularly devoid of pride the animal world | 
appears! the most powerful, the most exquisitely 
coloured of birds, beasts, insects, and fishes are 
perfectly unconscious of any excellence; they 
apply their strength and their instincts simply 
to supply their wants, while the various hues of | 
their gorgeous clothing harmonise unpretendingly 
with the foliage of the forests and the trans- 
parency of the streams in which their Creator 
has placed them. And the flower-world is the 
same, modesty and humility seem written upon 
every leaf and blade of green; the violet, “ half- 
hidden from the eye,” the daisy, behind some old | 
ruined wall, the “ forget-me-nots,” winding along | 
the sedgy bank of some unfrequented rivulet, all | 
seem to whisper to the wayfarer, “Forget self, | 
think of God,” ‘ All flesh is grass, therefore go | 


on your way with humble heart and lowly, yot | 


rejoicing to have found your Creator through the | 
message of one of His tiniest creatures.” 

And when we begin to moralise seriously upon | 
this text, it is astonishing how many parallels | 
between ourselves and the grass of the field occur 
to the mind. With these words of Isaiah ringing 
in your ears, you stroll out perhaps on some | 
summer afternoon, along the lanes into some 
neighbouring pasture-field, determined to wander | 
among the luxuriant grass and see whether God | 
has not written any lessons there which haply you 
have overlooked. You have often been there 
before perhaps, but the waving herbage had no | 
voice then to speak to you of aught that concerns 
the life of man or the glory of God. Now that 
this text has been impressed upon your mind, you 
are sure that you will be able to trace some of the 
messages which God’s finger has written upon the 
outward world. And you will not be mistaken, 
one incident and then another meet your eye, 
each seems to say something, and you wonder 
that you have been so deaf and blind before. 
The cattle are browsing greedily upon that rich 
pasturage, their hoofs stamp it down, and you 
cannot help reflecting that thus it is in the world of 
man. “ All flesh is grass,” and the flesh of man 
is greedily devoured by the material things of this 
world; the pleasures and riches and lusts of the 
world eat the goodliest of God’s pasture.” Or it 
may be midsummer, and you see with regret that 
the greater part of the once-blooming grass is 
scorched and dried up; bare patches here and 
there across the field, brown and withered pieces 
in other parts, denote that the sun has risen with 
too much heat and sucked all the moisture from 
the parched earth. Your thoughts at once return- 








ing to their old vein, remind you of our Lord’s 


| parable, how the seed which put forth its blades 


quickly endured for a time only, and then, when 
persecution arose for the Word’s sake and the sun 
of tribulation streamed down in scorching rays, it 
was immediately dried up, for it lacked moisture, 
You cannot help being reminded how true it is 
that the greater part of mankind only like the 
comfortable part of religion, the part which requires 
no self-denial, no inconvenience, and that imme- 
diately any persecution, any giving up of self and 
selfish interests is required of them, by-and-by 
they are offended. Or again, it may be that when 


| you visit your accustomed haunt you find that the 


whole surface of the field is under water; that the 
river or brook which usually ripples quietly along, 
fringing the meadow, grown suddenly into the 
dimensions of a winter torrent, has flooded the 
land far and wide: and while you gaze upon the 
desolate scene you cannot help reflecting how 
suddenly oftentimes the waters of affliction rise 
up and cover the soul; how near the richest grass 
always is to the river, and how unexpectedly when 
God permits them the bitter waves of the stream 
leap exultingly over God’s heritage. You pass 
away homewards, saddened to think how soon a 
scene of human happiness is reduced to a scene of 
desolation and woe. Yet once more you wander 
to the spot to see whether there is yet one more 
lesson to be learnt. When you come there all is 
again as before—the same, yet not the same: the 


| river is again confined between its banks, but it 


is boiling and seething as though angry at being 
fettered by a power which it dare not and cannot 
disobey; the grass is again lifting up its tender 
blades, yet you can see that in many places it has 
been torn up from its roots and hurried away in 
the pitiless stream, and in other places it is hope- 
lessly buried in débris and mud. ‘Then you 
remember how true it is that “those who put 
their trust in the Lord mercy embraceth them on 
every side;” that when the waters of affliction 
flood the earth those who are rooted fast in the 
love of the Lord are found, when the waters sub- 
side, to be stronger and better than ever for the 
affliction; bowed down indeed and humiliated, 
it may be, but firmer and more vigorous; while 
the others are either overwhelmed by the rush 
of the stream or lost in its vortex. Again you 
hear from the oozing meadow God’s voice, “ All 
flesh is grass,’ and you go home seriously to 
consider how deep and how genuine your own 
trust is in God your heavenly Father. “ Whoso 
is wise will ponder these things, and he 
shall understand the lovingkindness of the 
Lord.” Hersert Rowsewt, M.A. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 


Scripture to be read— Genesis xxiv. 
NTRODUCTION.—I. Ask the children 
a few questions about Abraham; his 
home in Hebron; his possessions, great 
flocks and herds, silver and gold (Gen. 
xiii. 2); his family. Sarah had died at 
the age of 127 (xxiii. 1), Ishmael was leading a wild 





life in the wilderness, while Isaac was still at home. 
Isaac, now about forty, had evidently been much 
affected by his mother’s death (xxiv. 67). Abraham 
was anxious for him to be married. 

II. THE story. (Read ver. 1 
—9,) Abraham, a very old man, widower, with no 
daughter, would feel loss of his wife keenly, but 
thinks more of his son than himself. The charge to 
the steward (Note A) to fetch a wife for Isaac from 
hisown kinsmen, The Canaanites being so wicked, 
he was most anxious that he should not choose from 
them. Knew what bad results had already come from 


(a) The preparation. 


nixed marriages (vi. 2). See how solemnly Abraham 
regarded marriage; he called God as a witness. 
Notice too his strong faith that God, who had pro- 
mised him seed to possess the land, would guide his 
choice. How much misery would be spared if all 
(b) The 


journey (read ver, 10—-28). Eliezer, the steward, starts 


regarded marriage in this solemn way. 


with ten camels on his long journey to Mesopotamia. 
Question as to his stopping at the well, his prayer 
for help, the sign by which he should know the 
tight girl; then the coming of Rebekah, her courtesy 


in giving drink to the traveller at the weil (Note B), 


the presents of earrings (Note C), and Eliezer’s at 
once returning thanks to God for prospering him 
(ver. 26, 27). 
laban, Rebekah’s brother, when he sees the jewels, 
comes out and invites the servant in. This just 
like his conduct afterwards; he was evidently an 
avaricious man (xxix. 27). The servant tells his 
tale openly and straightforwardly, and expects the 
same in return (ver. 49). Laban and Bethuel, 
Rebekah’s brother and father, are willing to let her 
go. The servant again returns thanks (ver. 52), 
and makes the customary presents to her and her 
family. They want him to stay a few days (or 
months, see margin), but Eliezer declines; and the 
question being put to Rebekah she decides to go, 
and is dismissed with her father’s blessing (ver. 60). 
() The return (read ver. 61—67). Isaac has gone 
ut to pray at eventide when he sees the camels 
returning; doubtless praying for the prosperous 
return of his father’s servant. 

Ill. Tur xtessons. Eliezer appears in the story 
as the model of a good servant. All may take hints 
from him, for all are in one sense “ servants ” 





a 





(c)’ The result (read ver. 29—83). | 
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SCHOOL AND HOME, 


5. ELIEZER, THE PRAYING SERVANT. 


| statesman to his sovereign, a clerk to his employer, 


a child to his parents. Notice two leading points in 
(1) His fipenity. Abraham 
trusted him completely, and his trust was not mis- 


placed. See how he asked for instructions (ver. 5, 6), 


Eliezer’s character. 


| instead of trusting to his own judgment in a diffi- 


culty; so unlike many young persons, thinking they 
know as well as their elders. He acted with caution, 
not jumping at the conclusion that Rebekah was the 
right person till he made further inquiries (ver. 23). 
He was diligent in his business, he would not even eat 
till he had told his errand (ver. 33), nor stay to feast 
when the marriage was arranged; he must hasten 
back to his employer. He was disinterested: in 
the whole matter he is evidently thinking of his 
master’s interests alone. See how he acted accord- 
ing to the rules laid down for servants in the 
Bible (Eph. vi. 5—8; Prov. xxii. 29). (2) His 
PirTY. Each step in the way is begun and ended 
with prayer—like Jacob, Rebekah’s son, who must 
often have heard the story told by his mother (xxviii. 
20); and when the prayer is heard and answered, a 
thanksgiving is poured out (ver. 26, 52). So Moses 
sang hymns of praise after the passage of the Red 
Sea. True prayer is always accompanied with praise 
(Phil. iv.6). What an example to servants! Nothing 
is too small for the Lord to notice. We are to cast 
all our care upon Him. 


Questions to be answered. 

1. What great trouble had Isaac just had, and 
how did he bear it ? 

2. Where did Abraham wish Isaac to ehoose a 
wife from, and why ? 

8. Give any other instances of women drawing 
water from wells. 

4, Name four ways in which Eliezer showed 
fidelity to his master. : 

5. How was Eliezer’s piety shown throughout the 
journey ? 

6. What rules does the Bible lay down for ser- 


| vants ? 


Note A.—STEWARD. Servants in the East are treated 
more on an equality than in this country—especially the 
head servant, or steward. If the master, died childless, 
the steward would inherit the property (Gen. (xv. 1—4). 

Note B.—WELLs. Of utmost importance, and jealously 
guarded. Usually covered with a great stone, to keep cool 
and prevent being filled up with sand. The person removed 
the stone, descended to the surface of the water, and then 
poured into a trough what he had brought up. Women 
always fetched the water—thus Jethro’s daughters, the 
woman at Samaria, Kc. 

Note C.—EARRINGs. 
ment ; 





An ancient and universal orna- 
connected with superstitions (Gen, 


sometimes 
xxxv. 4), 
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BOOK THE FIRST.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


CHAPTER X. 

: CAST ASHORE. 

@.. T was a terrible scene upon 
“< which the cold grey light of 

the winter dawn was break- 

ing, terrible for those who 

Z- watched that despairing 

\) 


Y~ powerless to help. Archi- 


what a wide difference there was between 
that grief-stricken father and the cold, 


popularity among the people of Wyewood, 
bearing himself among them as one who had wilfully 
put himself above the reach of their sympathies and 


exulted in his stately isolation, desiring only to | 
| fishermen. 


command their respect and homage as one of the 
leading men of the town—Arcbibald Reid, that 
grey-haired watcher on the shore, mourning for the 
fate that seemed about to overtake his only son, the 
Absalom of his house! 
worldly dross was melting away under the fire of the 
great human sorrow, that for the time had conquered 
even his pride. He was glad to look up tothe humble 
fishermen and wistfully watch the rough weather- 
tanned faces, as if trying to read there some hope of 
rescue for his drowning son, And Madeline, the 
noble-hearted sister, whose readiness to face death 
for her brother, had struck the right chord of feeling 
‘and roused all the chivalry latent in those uncul- 
tured natures—there was not one of the men whom 
her courage had shamed into voluuteering to risk 
their lives in the Dolphin, not one who did not feel 
' gomething of reverence for that slight grey figure 
clinging to the old man’s arm. Her hood had fallen 
back, letting loose the soft hair which streamed 


about her in a dark silky shower, throwing out in | 


strong relief the white face and glittering eyes, 
whose burning light had dried up the rain of tears 
which had been ready to fall, until the excitement of 
the scene had grown too intense to allow any such 
merciful relief to the overcharged heart. 

Only a few yards lay between the drowning men 


| almost within reach of those on land, then carrying 
| him back with a hiss, as if in defiance of those who 


had endeavoured to save him. Fortunately, the 


| fisherman succeeded in grasping the man by the leg, 


\. struggle and felt themselves | 


bald Reid, with his grey | 
head bare to the wind, for his hat had | 
blown off, unnoticed even by Barker— | 


proud man who had won so little personal | 


and drew him safely out of the water. It proved to 
be Job Foster, and the old seaman appeared to have 
passed through the terrible ordeal without the 
slightest injury, for after lying a few minutes on 
the bank of shingle where they had lain him, he 
staggered to his feet and asked excitedly, “‘ Where's 
Mr. Edmund ?” 

‘All are in the water, but Simmons and your. 
self,” was the answer. 

“Give me a rope, mates—give me a rope! But, 
without waiting, he seized the end of one lying near 
him, and giving it a twist round his wrist, rushed 
to the edge of the water, paused an instant to sin- 
gle out the body of his young master, then plunged 
into the sea, heedless of the warning cries of the 
For a moment he was seen ¢esperately 


| struggling on the crest of a huge wave, and a thrill 


of horror ran through them as it flung him back on 


| to the strand, bruised and bleeding. He was saved 


It seemed as though the | 





from being carried back with the ebb of the wave 
by the gallant stranger, who bore the old man 
tenderly to his former resting-place, the bed of 
shingle, and he heard him murmuring, “ Save him! 
save him !” 

“Is it your captain ?” he asked Job, as he gently 
laid him down. 

“Yes,” was Job’s reply, as he passed his hand over 
his gyes; “and a better there never was, God help 
him.” 


“T will try and save him, Good-bye, for if I fail, © 


it will be at the cost of my life.” 

And, without waiting to hear Job answer, he 
hurried back, and in spite of the remonstrance of 
those round him, fastened a rope round his waist, 
and having had the dark figure of Edmund Reid 
pointed out to him, dashed fearlessly into the surf. 
It was some seconds before he rose to the surface, 
and the men, thinking he was injured, were about to 
haul him back, when one of them called out, “ Hold 
hard, mates, there he goes.” 

A few moments they saw him gallantly swimming, 


| then dive as a huge wave rolled towards him. Again 


and those who were gathered together on that iron- | 


bound shore, prepared to render what help they 


could. One of the fishermen had impulsively dashed | 
into the cloud of foam, in the hope of reaching and 


| 


there were some seconds of anxious suspense; then 


| they caught sight of him valiantly fighting his way 


towards the drowning man, who was evidently ex- 
hausted by his efforts to reach the shore. Twice the 


rescuing one of the crew of the Greyhownd, who was | daring swimmer seemed on the point of grasping 
seen wildly struggling with the angry sea, which was | him, and twice they were driven apart by the 


mercilessly tossing him to and fro, bringing him pitiless fury of the raging sea, then they were 
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(Drawn by J. Lawson.) 


“Job, old man, whatever is the matter?”—p. 459. 
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completely buried under a mass of foam. The 


group of excited men who were holding the rope , 


breathed hard, and looked into each other’s faces, 
fearful of what the next moment would bring, hardly 
knowing whether to put an end to the desperate 
struggle, which seemed likely to prove fatal to the 
young stranger, by hauling him on shore before he 


was quite exhausted; still the thought of the poor | 
fellow whom he was making such heroic efforts to 


save, stayed their hands. While this struggle was 
going on, the graceful little boat that belonged to 
the Greyhound was drifting, bottom upwards, on the 
rocks ; occasionally it was completely buried beneath 
a tremendous wave, so that, as it drew nearer, they 
were somewhat surprised to see two men clinging 
desperately to it, and it appeared very doubtful 
whether the poor fellows could be saved, for at the 


point on which the boat was likely to strike the cliff 


was nearly perpendicular. As soon as they were near 
enough, rope after rope was thrown to them, again 
and again, but all fell short; still they did not give 


up the hope of being able to save the two men, and | 
with the idea that it might be of some service, they | 
flung into the water the flagstaff which had been | 


blown down a short time previously. Fortunately, 
the two men were rescued just before the boat was 
dashed against the rocks and crushed to atoms. 
Both were severely injured from being beaten 
against the sides of the boat. One of them was 
Alfred Fairfax, the other, one of the crew of the 
Greyhound named Thomas Gough, a man to whom 
Madeline had taken a most unaccountable dislike. 
Suddenly there was a stir among the men who 


held the rope which was fastened round the waist of | 


the stranger. Madeline, who had noticed the move- 
ment, exclaimed in sharp accents of distress, “Oh, 
papa—papa ! do tell‘me whether he has got him.” 

But her father did not appear to hear the question, 
he was too intent on watching the scene before him, 
for he knew that it was his’son’s life that the man 
was striving to save. -So Madeline turned and asked 
Barker, who was crouched behind her, 

“T don’t know, miss, but+ they looked very close 
together before that wave rolled over them. I 
haven’t seen anything of themsintce, miss.” . 

“You don’t think they are-drowned, Barker ?” 


This time her father struck ‘in ‘sharply. “ Hush! | 


Madeline! I think they are pulling them ashore.” 
Barker muttered gloomily to himself, ‘They are 


pulling in the rope because they think it is all over,”’ | 


and the old servant drew the sleeve of his coat 
across his eyes. 

Barker was right, the struggle was over at last ; 
just when the gallant swimmer felt his strength was 
failing him, and it seemed probable that his own 
life would pay the sacrifice of his daring, the body of 
Edmund Reid was borne towards him, Before it could 
be caught back by the surge of the wave, he nerved 
himself for one last despairing effort, and succeeded 











—. 


in grasping him by the arm, tightening his hold 
until it was almost a death-grip. He had a sicken- 
ing fear that he was about to suecumb to the strange 
| faintness that was stealing over him—a fear only too 
well founded; his strength had spent itself, and but 
for the prompt action of those in charge of the rope, 
short as was the distance that dividel them from 
the shore, the two would have been lost together. It 
was touching to see the almost womanly tenderness 
with which the rough hands hauled in the rope, and 
their dainty care in carrying the recovered bodies 
which the sea had so reluctantly given up. 











CHAPTER XI. 
THE DOCTOR’S VERDICT. 
“Is he alive ?” 
Every one heard the question. It broke suddenly 
upon them, thrilling every ear with its ring of agony, 
but none could answer, though it was several times 
repeated; not one of those rough fishermen had 
courage to tell the stricken father what they 
feared. 
“Take him to my cottage,” Job Foster called out 
as he struggled to his feet, in spite of the pain 
'every movement caused him, “it is the nearest. 
Poor Mr. Edmund, if it hadn’t been for that wave 
| knocking me over as it did, I’d have had you out, I 
would!” thus talking to himself, Job went on before, 
| to prepare their coming. The old man was more 
| severely hurt than any one suspected, and the pain 
gave his face some odd contortions as he staggered 
up the incline, a little in advance of the rest. He 
had no thought for anything but his young master, 
| and he knew that whatever was done must be done 
quickly. 
| Without waiting for orders, Barker was hurrying 
| off to Cliff House, when Madeline called after him to 
| bring Aunt Dorothy back. 
| “Yes, miss, but ’* Barker was about to explain 
| that he was going for a doctor—Mr. Reid inter- 
rupted. 
|  Quick—quick, my good fellow; bring Miss Blake 
|to the cottage, and everything that is needful as 
| restoratives.” 

« And about 2 doctor, sir ?” 

“Go for one at once, and let one of the servants 
bring Miss Blake, for mercy’s* sake don’t lose a 
| moment, Barker.” 

In spite of the chronic antagonism existing 
between himself and the old lady, he had unbounded 
faith in her capabilities and her fitness for such 
oceasions as the present, when she always rose in his 
appreciation, and her value made itself felt. 

“Shall I go for Aunt Dorothy, papa?’ Madeline 
asked in a voice that trembled with emotion as she 
glanced towards her brother’s form, and then at that 
of the man who had so gallantly rescued him. Both 
bodies were being carried to the old seaman’s 
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cottage, and both were, in the opinion of the men 
who carried them, quite dead. 

The cottage of Job Foster was situated about half- 
way between Cliff House and the shore—a low 
whitewashed building, with old fashioned lattice 
windows, over which Job had tried to train a rose- 
push, and failed; the flower-queen had not taken 
kindly to the keen air of the cliffs. It was built in 
the most primitive style, its interior showing un- 
mistakable signs of scanty means, yet it was decidely 
superior to most of the fishermen’s homes in the 
village. The walls were decorated with drawings of 
different vessels, in which Job at some time or other 
had sailed. The old seaman was particularly fond 
of exibiting his ‘‘ pictures” as he styled them, and 
the collection of curiosities that he had brought 
from abroad. ‘There were also several models of 
vessels, AJl these things helped to fill up the little 
room which Job called his parlour, and gave it a rather 
refined appearance, in spite of the carpetless floor. It 
was scrupulously clean, and it was evident that the 
comfort and cosy home-look about the little dwelling 
were mainly owing to the thrift and good manage- 
ment of Job’s wife Hannah, of whom he stood some- 








what in awe. She was crusty and crossgrained, 
with a tart tongue that spared no one’s shortcomings, 
and a character full of sharp angles, with which 
there was constant danger of coming in contact. 
She had a passion for tidiness, to which she was 
herself a sort of martyr. Through all her married | 
life she had carried on a determined crusade against 
Job’s want of order and general laxity on points of | 
domestic neatness. In her way she had been a | 
model wife, as Job was not slow to acknowledge, 
though, as he facetiously remarked, “ Hannah was 
something like a dose of bitters, unpleasant to the 
taste but good for the stomach.” 

Most of the Wyewood housekeepers would have 
considered it a preternaturally early hour to begin 
the business of the day, but Mrs. Foster despised 
self-indulgence, so Job was not surprised to see the 
cottage door wide open, and its mistress on her knees 
scrubbing the floor with an energy that was simply 





unnecessary, as it was spotlessly clean before she 
commenced operations. 

Mrs. Foster had been awake during the earlier 
part of the night, listening to the storm and think- 
ing of Job, for in his absence she expended much 
more solicitude upon her husband than he suspected, 
but being tired, having been to Wyewood that 
day, she at last dropped off to sleep and was 
happily unconscious of the danger that threatened 
the crew of the yacht. In spite of being awake 
nearly half the night, her unresting activity made 





her rise that morning even earlier than usual, very | 
glad to be bustling about and getting ready for j 
Job’s return. It would have been torture to have 
compelled her to sit still and watch for anything. 
The indomitable scrubbing-brush had just descended | 





| womanly. 
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| upon the last unwashed portion of the floor, when 


@ noise outside made her turn her head, and she 
caught sight of Job coming in through the little 
porch, strangely oblivious of the trail of wet sand 
which was marking his footsteps on the newly- 
scoured floor. 

For once Job’s offence was overlooked. His un- 
expected appearance that morning, when every gust 
of wind was making her more uneasy about. his 
safety, took away all thought but that of thankful- 
ness. Before a word could be exchanged between 
them, there was an odd revulsion of feeling, in which 
the alarm and solicitude of the past night seemed 
to melt away like mist before the sun. With Job 
standing before her she could grumble to her heart’s 
content; it was very different when he was away in 
the storm, and there was no knowing whether he 
would ever come back. 

“ Why, Job, whatever do you mean 

Her words were cut short by her. husband saying 
nervously, ‘‘ Don’t, don’t say a word, Hannah, but 


” 





| get up and clear away these things at once, they will 


be here directly.” 

“Oh, indeed! I must get up, must I, and 

Job interrupted her. “Don’t get vexed, Hannah, 
it’s the nearest place, and I came on before to tell 
you they were coming.” 

“Who are they, and what be they coming for?” 
she inquired, with an angry glance towards the open 
door. 

“ Bringing poor Mr. Edmund, and Mr. Reid and 
Miss Madeline are coming with them... Oh, Hannah! 
I am afraid the captain has sailed his 

Here Job fairly broke down and dropped into a 
chair. Then for the first time his wife’s attention 
was called to the fact that he was wet, bruised, and 
bleeding from a wound somewhere about his head. 
The discovery produced a startling effect upon her, 
for she always associated the sight of blood with the 
idea of some serious bodily hurt. She was quick to 
take alarm, her fears magnifying the nature and 
extent of the injuries. The result was a sudden 
rush, and the laying upon him of energetic but not 
ungentle hands as she lifted up his face to the light 
(he had buried it in his hands), saying earnestly, 
“ Job, old man, whatever is the matter—what has 


” 








happened ?” 

The voice had lost its sharp, shrewish ring, and 
the habitually sour face had softened and grown 
The explanation was given in a few 
excited sentences that left much to be guessed at. 
Job never wasted many words upon anything, and 
agitation always crippled his powers of language. 

“ Thought I should never see you again, Hannah ; 
somebody dragged me out, and when I tried to save 
the captain, a wave stove in my timbers, and my 
breath seems as if it was never going to be right 
again.” 

Hannah quietly wiped his face with her apron, 
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and she was about to ask him for a more lucid 
explanation, but seeing he was so exhausted, she 
restrained her curiosity. As Job refused to go up- 
stairs and change his things, she got him into his 
favourite arm-chair, in the corner by the fire, and 
then silently prepared for the reception of those 
whose coming he had announced. 

It was now nearly broad daylight, the storm still 
raged with unappeased fury, and the day threatened 
to be as wild as the night. The yacht still swung 
at her anchor, but it was evident that if the gale 
continued she would soon share the fate of the little 
boat, for at times the waves completely buried her. 

How long the way appeared to the feverish im- 
patience of Mr. Reid and his daughter Madeline! 
it seemed as though they never would reach the 
little whitewashed cottage. The sad procession was 
making its way under difficulties, for the men were 
drenched with the spray and half-numbed from the 
night’s exposure. They had done their best for the 
captain and crew of the ill-fated Greyhound, and 
sufficiently atoned for their first hesitation in re- 
sponding to Mr. Reid’s appeal. Though they were 
hurrying up the steep ascent with the bodies of two 
men, the banker kept urging them on. 

“‘ Be quick, my good fellows, whatever is to be done 
must be done at once, if it is to be of any avail.” 

Thus urged by the anxious father, the men 
struggled on with all possible haste, for they knew as 
well as Mr. Reid the value of the precious minutes 
that were fleeing by so swiftly. In that hour of 
trouble they were ready to overlook and forgive 
him his impatience, for the sake of the deeper 
trouble which they feared was close at hand. Not 
one of them had much hope for the restoration of 
Edmund Reid, or the stranger who had gone out so 
bravely to his rescue. 

They were close upon the cottage when Madeline 
uttered an eager cry. ‘“ Papa—papa! I see Jones 
and Barker coming up from the house, and there 
is some one with them, I think it is Dr. Bailey— 
yes, I am sure of it, I cannot be mistaken, for I 
should know him anywhere. To think of him being 








here already! Oh, I am so glad! I shall have more 
hope of Edmund now.” 

Madeline was right, it was the friendly old doctor, 
who took such kindly interest in all that concerned 
them ; he had attended the family from the time that 
she could remember anything. He hurried towards 
them, saying, as he grasped her father’s hand, “ You 
are surprised to see me, Mr. Reid, so soon. I knew 
from Barker, whom I met just now, that I was 
wanted. I should not have been here but I chanced 
to fall in with your man Jones as he was waiting for 
the return of the Wyewood lifeboat, and knowing 
that it could not be back for some hours, I persuaded 
him to come back with me, and I drove down at 
once, thinking that I might be of some use, if it was 
only to assure you of my sympathy.” 

Mr. Reid could only answer by pressing the 
doctor’s hand. Madeline was also dumb, but she 
gave him a grateful look that the doctor thought 
more expressive than words. 

Barker had hurriedly explained to the doctor all 
that had happened, and a glance at the inanimate 
burdens borne along by the fishermen showed the 
astute man of medicine that he had a difficult task 
before him. He put a few questions to one of the 
fishermen as they entered the cottage, for he was 
anxious to know how long the body of Edmund Reid 
had been in the water, so that he might have some 
idea as to the chance of success. The time men- 
tioned was so short that, knowing the young man to 
be a good swimmer, he had good hope of being able 
to restore him. 

It was a solemn scene that was being enacted that 
morning in the parlour of Job Foster’s cottage. 
Amidst a breathless silence, only broken by his own 
clear, decisive voice issuing orders, Dr. Bailey gave 
all his skill and energy to the task of restoring 
animation. At last he rose, and dropping one of 
the passive hands with a look of keen distress that 
showed how deeply his own personal feelings were 
engaged, turned to Mr. Reid, saying huskily, “ Poor 
fellow! it’s all no use, he is dead.”’ 

(To be continued.) 





BENEVOLENCE. 


MAN who is determined to do good 
; at all hazards, instead of being always 
a the happiest of human beings, is the 
kf one against whom will be employed 
the offensive weapons of an adverse 
It has been so from the remotest 


ages until now, and some of the really noble 





criticism. 


characters of history are but just beginning 


to emerge from the sea‘of opprobrium in which 
they have long been buried. If, then, restitution 
be only gained by such spirits in cycles of years, 


|it can scarcely be wondered at that many should 
'now spend their brief span of days unappreciated 
and totally misunderstood. Is any one filled with 
a desire to benefit his species? Then let him 
| prepare for the charge of hunting after the loaves 
and fishes. Does any one, whose depths are 
stirred within him at the social and moral degra- 
dation of the masses, put forth earnest endeavours 
to elevate his brethren? Let him beware; Mrs. 
Grundy has her eye upon him, and can see that 
all his efforts are but ladders to notoriety. 
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Blessings on human nature, however, there are 
those amongst us who are really touched with that 
“enthusiasm of humanity” which can never be 
gainsayed. The Mecenases are not now confined 
to literature alone, and in this fact may be found, 
ina great measure, the secret of England’s great- 
ness. These men are the salt of our proud island; 
and the more selfish the age becomes the brighter 
do their examples of generosity shine forth. They 
are heralds of a coming day ; the stars which beam 
on humanity and illumine the Cimmerian darkness, 
ere it is dissipated by the effulgence ofthe sun. 

Tt seems to be the fashion now to adopt that 
advice which was long ago laid at the door of the | 
Quaker: “ My son, get money; honestly if thou | 
canst, but—get money!” And so in a community 
where the members are trying to eat up each 
other, the old ditty becomes peculiarly applicable: 





“To lend or to spend or to give in, 
’Tis a very good world that we live in; 
But to beg or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 
*Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” 


Some people’s benevolence is very profitable. 
These are the men who let their left hand know 
what their right hand doeth. They scatter barley 
and gather wheat. That is, unless every shilling | 
spent charitably return two as interest, they con- 
sider it a shilling wasted. Thus they make giving 
a business, and their theory is, small outgoings, 
large and quick returns: in short, they are the 
men who make benevolence pay. For the sake 
of credit they build a mansion, and oblige 
Fashion by living up to her highest require- 
ments. Occasionally, it is true, the brilliant 
spectacle ends by a petition in bankruptcy. 

Treasure all friends who have good-heartedness 
inthem; they may be put into a very small com- 
pass, and are scarcely more numerous than angels’ 
visits. Have we not in fact the assurance of the 
poet that 


“ Kind hearts are more than coronets ?” 


and people generally have still a tender respect, 
and somewhat of a reverence withal, for coronets. 
“My dear ——, how are you?” says a friend as 
you meet him in the street, and with the salutation 
he gives you a shake of the hand well-nigh em- 
phatic enough to wring it from the wrist. 

“What a good man he is!” you think; “he is 
brimming with warmth and tenderness.” Is he? 
Just put it to the test. 

“The fact is, I am down, old friend, and un- 
less somebody stretches out a hand I shall-be 
ruined.” 

“Oh, cheer up, my dear ——; I am very sorry 
for you. I wish I could talk the matter over, but 
I have a pressing engagement just due. Good 
morning!” And he chuckles to think how he has 





thus nipped at least one thorn-rose neatly in the 


bud. These men may give you crocodile tears, but 
help, never. Keep, then, to the sunny side of the 
street, and friends will be as plentiful as birds 
in summer; but once get into the shade, and you 
must tread the darkness alone. Is not this the 
way of thd world? Get hand in hand with For- 
tune, and thousands will help you to squander her 
treasures; but if you are broken under her wheel, 
men will be shocked at your audacity, avoid you as 
they would the plague, instead of helping, would 
take the bed of rushes from under you, and say, 
“T thought he never could bear such extrava- 
gance!’”’ Never call those friends whom you have 
only known in prosperity; it is like praising a 
ship before she has been to sea and encountered 


| the storm and the hurricane. 


There is something sweet and beautiful in the 
very derivation of the word “benevolence.” Bene 
volens, good willing, or willing the good. This is 
the burden of that glorious song which broke 
across the world when the mysterious and despised 
Nazarene came into it. It was His mission; and 
because of it there has passed owt upon the world 
since His death a fragrance that shall cling to it 
while time endures. Benevolence, as the meaning 
of the word indicates, is as much a passive as an 
active virtue; or rather, which is the better way 
of putting it, all true benevolence must be passive 
before it is active. To give rightly we must have 
given purely with the heart before putting forth 
the hand. Then will come the right gift. The 
heart’s suggestions being right, true deeds will 
follow in their train. But do ye not, O men! 
generally insert a little word in the grand old 
injunction, and “do unto others as ye would that 
they should not do unto you?” There is evidently 
something wrong here. We are really noble as 
we feel and act for others. Platitudes, it may be 
said, to which all can subscribe without prejudice, 
but which business men cannot attend to. Never- 
theless, men are chiefly worthy as they reduce 
such things from platitudes to practicalities. 

A life spent in good deeds must, of necessity, 
bring pleasant reminiscences in old age, and vice 
versa. The closing scenes of the lives of men 
who have been benefactors to mankind would be 
much more desirable than those of the ill-livers 
—Wycherley, for instance. We are told of the 
dramatist that in his declining years he frequently 
looked at the portrait painted of him when at he 
age of twenty-eight, by Lely, but never without a 
sigh; and that when he did so, he murmured, 
“Quantum mutatus ab illo!” How changed indeed: 
but had he thought of others, instead of his own 
passions and their gratification, the review would 
not have been so bitter, for some kind act might 
have broken in like a sunbeam upon the gloomy 
firmament. Not that the fact of having lived well 
is enough to support the spirit, alone and unaided, 
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when the present world recedes and the next ad- 
vances; but if there be a pleasure in doing good, 
that pleasure can be enjoyed as a reminiscence in 
after life as well as at the time of the performance | 
of the deed. The Brothers Cheeryble must surely | 
descend into the grave more honoured and beloved | 
than the mere Jacob Astors—the accumulators—of | 
society. 

There is one little preliminary to the exercise of 
benevolence to be mentioned which some are in 
the habit of forgetting—viz., that they must first | 
get in order to give. This is only another mode 
of reading the adage, “Be just before you are 
generous.” It is really astonishing, even in this 
world of appropriation, to see how many there are | 
who can afford to be lavish with the resources of | 
others. 

Again, the scope of benevolence is most cos- 
mopolitan. The word embraces within it pity, 
sympathy, and relief, and he who exercises the two 
former emotions is no less a philanthropist than 
he who gives liberally of his substance. Society 
is so constituted that there is not one human 
being within its folds who may not be a philan- 
thropist. For if it be benevolence to cheer the 
breaking heart, to bind up that already broken, 
to walk with a fellow mortal the path that is fear- 
ful in blackness and thick with the overhanging 
canopy of darkness and despair, guiding it right 
through into the brightness beyond, then can 
all be great in goodness. It was nobler. of the 
good Samaritan to bind up the wounds of him 
who fell among thieves than to pay his bill at the 
inn. It was not money the unfortunate one taken 
by surprise needed, but help; not an almoner, 
but a friend. Yet noisy benevolence is the prin- 
cipal kind to find favour with many. Hence it is 
that an admirable writer (the Rey. A. Alison) says : 
“Tt is the fine-drawn scenes of visionary distress 
to which they have been accustomed, not the | 
plain circumstance of common wretchedness; it | 
is the momentary exertions of generosity or 
greatness which have elevated their fancy, not 
the long and patient study of pious duty; it is 
before an admiring world that they have hitherto 
considered themselves to act, not in solitude 
and obscurity, amid the wants of poverty, 
the exigencies of disease, or the deep silence of 
domestic sorrow.” Let but some orator draw a 
picture of misery, the reality of it being found at 
the antipodes, and such are instantly dissolved in 
tears; nay, it would appear that the further the 
sufferers are from them the more poignant is their | 
anguish. They have no taste for commonplace | 
generosity—the generosity which would urge that | 
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there are brethren and sisters dying around them 
daily for lack of bread. It is such a common thing, 
home poverty; they see it every day; and then 
there is the poor-house provided for the needy, 
So, shivering with disgust, they pass by the ragged 
and homeless, on their way to the public meeting, 
where ravishing eloquence is to break up their 


| souls into dews upon cambric and lawn for the 


sorrows and trials of a race whom they have never 
seen, never will see, and who are possibly not so 
miserable as the excruciating travails of spirit on 
their behalf would seem to indicate. This ig of 
course aside altogether from the great question of 
foreign evangelisation, the utility and duty of which 
cannot be denied; but we are endeavouring tv 
combat an evil originating in fictitious forms 
of distress, while tke pale and ghastly reality exists 
with us in a great measure unnoticed, unlamented, 
and unalleviated. 
It may be said of benevolence what the dear old 
dramatist says of mercy :— 
“The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d; 2 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 

*Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it doth become 

The throned monarch better than his crown.” 
Invaluable words, each precious as a jewel, now 
when selfishness threatens to encrust society. 
Shylock is abroad in many guises, and it will go 
ill with some but they must go to the wall. 

Concerning benevolence, one who had acquired 

a deep and broad experience of men and mundane 
affairs wrote glowingly. He named the virtue 
charity, which is but a sweeter definition of bene- 
volence in all its width and fulness :— Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have nofé charity, Iam become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that 
[ could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” And then after enumerating many 
things which charity is, and is not, the same 
mighty soul sums up all by saying, “ And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” And she shall ever 
be greatest, for she breatheth more of that spirit 
ot Love through which man receives all wealth 
and fruition. To her belongs the power which 
can always cause a harvest to smile on the fields 
of desclation, a hope to spring in the bosom of 
despair. GrorGr SMITH. 





























MEMOIR OF THE 


MOST interesting collection of lectures 
and sermons by the late Mr. Owen has 
just been published for the benefit of 
those who knew him personally, or by 
his works, under the editorship of his 
son, Mr. Annesley Owen; together with a brief 
Of the biography we have no need to 





memoir.* 
speak, for many of our readers will recollect the 
account of Mr. Owen’s career which appeared in a 
former volume,+ as well as the brief notice of his 
lamented decease some month or two since. We will, 
therefore, confine our attention to the selection—for 
of course they are but a very few out of very many— 
of lectures and sermons which go to make the bulk 
of this modest volume. 

By those who heard him, Mr. Owen was acknow- 
ledged to be a prince among lecturers, as well as 
distinguished as a preacher. Much of the charm of 





what he said attached to the manner in which he said | 
But we | 


it, and this, perforce, is lost upon paper. 
cannot refrain from quoting one passage at least by 


rhi se who have heard him may vividly recall | sys 
which those have heard. | y vir ly recall | popular writings, 
him, and which will be intrinsically charming to those | 


Let us take, for instance, his ob- | 


who have not. 
servations upon the various and varying aspects of 
human character, from the exordium of the lecture 


entitled “Stereoscopic Views of Misunderstood Men :” | 


“ Adherence to the sacred rule—‘ Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged’—would annihilate scandal—at least recri- 
mination would be unprovoked. Yet some ‘respect of 


persons’ must be exercised in social intercourse, for self- | 


defence and justice to others. Hence the other course— 
‘Judge not according to outward appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment—.e., in a spirit of equity and candonr, 
They who boast of their knowledge of character too often 
pursue the study like sportsmen—involving a moral battue 
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of slaughtered reputations, which complain, like the frogs 
to the boys who pelted them, ‘What is sport to you is 
death to us.’ Some tailors advertise—‘ Gentlemen’s own 


| materials made up ;’ but scandal-mongers find their own 


cloth or bungle yours. You havea piece of Irish frieze, 
Scotch plaid, or English kerseymere, which you send to 
the shop to be worked up into a national suit; but Snip 
supplies buttons, inner linings, and trimmings; so that, 
after all, only the raw fabric is yours—the style, fit, and 
workmanship are the man’s who measured you. So with 
biographies—whether drawn in polite dialogue or in printed 
Characters in romance, like slop-clothes, which are 
not made to any particular measure, but cut to an average 
fit on speculation, are tried on scores before they get a bust 
to suit them. The biographical fit is seldom more success- 
ful, when criticising personal character, with only the 
naterial of the outer life to work upon. By the time you 
have added, from your own conjectures, the buttons sup- 
posed to harmonise with the individual shade of character, 
inner lining to match, and trimmings to fancy, the man 
portrayed is the last to recognise his likeness, till some 
kind friend suggests whom it was meant for.” 


books. 


The lecture continues in the same cheery, pithy 
strain, reminding one very strongly of Old Humphry’s 


Of the sermons, all of them preached on special occa- 
sions, we have nothing to remark, save that, although 
they are full of power and point, they are by no means 

| to be regarded as “gems;” from the preacher’s lips 
' we ourselves have heard better; however, a book of 
this kind is not to be approved or condemned upon 
the ordinary canons of criticism; it is a simple “In 
Memoriam,” which many, besides the late preacher’s 
| immediate circle of friends, and beyond the limits of 
| the congregation and parish of St. Jude, in Chelsea, 
will be glad to read and to set store by, not only for 
the book’s sake, but for his in whose memory it has 
| been issued. 











THE LITTLE 


A TALE FCR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER IL 
—— HE entrance to the long court is almost 
| Opposite the chapel, but Keziah has to 
ga thread her way past noisy boys quar- 
relling over their marbles, toddling 
infants screaming in the gutters, and 
untidy, thriftless mothers scolding and beating, until 
she reaches the very last house. 

A striking contrast this to all the rest. A spotless 
doorstep, a dustless window, and within, a floor you 
could eat your dinner off with comfort. All very 
refreshing and admirable in its way, could it be 
only achieved with a spotless temper and an un- 








*.“TLectures and Sermons,” &c. 


STORY-TELLER. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


| soiled tongue. But alas! alas! the dinner of herbs, 
though daintily served, wanted the main ingredient 
—love; and there was no stalled ox to gloss over, 
even ever so little, the hatred and bitterness that 
reigned in that well-kept house. 

¢ was a hot June day, and Keziah felt dizzy and 
tired with carrying her heavy load, and sank, half 
faint, into a chair, as she entered. ' 

A sharp face was turned towards her from the 
wash-tub, and a still sharper voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
girl, none of your fidgets. Just put the baby to bed, 
will you? and come and fold these things. One 
might think, to look at you lolling there, that there 


By the late Rev. Joseph Butterworth Owen, M.A., Vicar of St. Jude’s, Chelsea: 


together with a brief Memoir of his Life, by his Son, Edward Annesley Owen, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
London: W. Macintosh. 


t Vide Tue Quiver, N.S., vol. i, page 705. 
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was no work to be done, but that the food dropped | to herself bitterly; “if he hadn’t scared me so with 
into our mouths for the asking.” his brutal violence, and turning me out of doors, 

Keziah, whose scanty breakfast had really left her | | maybe she wouldn’t have been quite such a poor 
faint for lack of nourishment, did as she was bid | | thing.” And so the self-glorifying scold nursed up 
silently. | wrath against her husband, unmindful of the provoca- 

“Now, none of your temper,” went on the injured | tion of her own stinging tongue and irritating temper, 
mother; “never saying a word, and looking for all | which had first driven the steady, though passionate 
the world as though you were worked to death. I | workman to the public-house for his evening pipe. 
can’t see, for my part, what business such die-away | Ah! when did the twitting and taunting begin? 
things have to be born at all!” | —the self-asserting complaints which men cannot 

“T didn’t born myself, mother,” suggested the | stand? If Mary does work well, let her do it and 
poor child, sadly, “and I’m sure I’ve wished often | be thankful, not be for ever thrusting her hard work 
enough I never had been; only the minister says | down John’s throat, to extort his eulogy. 
that isn’t right, so I try not to think it any more. | Ard let John, on the other hand, remember that 
But oh! mother, it’s very hard when your head | women do hunger after a word of sympathy more 
aches fit to split, and you feel all dizzy and sick, and | than men in their independence guess, and that a 
no one seems to want you, it’s hard not to want to | kind word costs but little, and returns a hundred-fold 
die.” | on the heart that gives it. And after all, if Mary 

And the forbidden tears would force themselves { has a tongue, she has a head too, and a heart, if you 
down the pale cheeks, though Keziah knew well the | dive deep enough. 
storm of abuse they would provoke. 

“There, blubbering again, like any baby! Pon | 
my word, it’s enough to provoke a saint the way you | 
goon! As if it wasn’t enough to have a child who’s 
never been anything but a plague and ah expense, 
what with the doctoring, and the medicines, and 
all; and hasn’t never earned a penny in her life, and 
nothing to look for but the coat of burying in the : 
end, but she must go and take on, too, just as if she we learn clearly that God takes care of animals, 
was the most put-upon of the lot, a-crying and Where — they recorded P : : 
a-shaking like any baby! I'd like you just to be in 150. There is one terrible example given us in the 
my shoes for a day, girl; you'd have something to New Testament of punishment inflicted because the 
ery for then! A good-for-nothing drunkard of a | °4™ Was not turned away from flattery. Where is it 


husband, a pack of unruly children, and all the found? . oti mer 

clothing and the feeding to be got through on their| 151- “A Sabbath day’s journey” is but once 
earnings, and the scanty bit of money that beautiful mentioned in the New Testament. Give the passage, 
father of yours gives me!” and point out anything remarkable respecting the 


“Oh, mother, don’t, don’t!” sobbed the poor reference to it. 
child. “ Father gave you ’most all last week; and 
maybe he’d give you all, and stop at home, if you’d ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 452. 
be a bit kinder like.” 135. The propbet Eliezer informed him that the 

“ Be a bit kinder, indeed! I like your impudence, | disaste:s that befell his fleet were due to his having 
Pray, is that the sort of behaviour they teach you at allowed Ahaziah to co-operate in the venture (2 
the chapel, to go home and preach to your betters? Chron. xx. 35—37). 

For if ’tis, I'll have you stop it, I can tell you, in 133. Their zeal was shown in ih:ir wish to call 








(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


148. “ Ye shall find rest unto yoursouls.”’ In what 
connection do we find these words used for the first 
time in the Bible? 

149. Our Lord makes two declarations from which 








double quick time.” | down fire from heaven to destroy a village of the 
And the aggrieved woman raised her head, to Sameritens who refused to receive their Master 
shoot an angry glance at the daring offender. But (Luke ix. 52—56); their ambition was shown by the 


it was too late; poor Keziah was falling into one of | request pre through their mother, that they 
the fainting-fits to which she was liable when her | | might occupy the two chief places in the Messiah’s 
feeble strength was over-taxed. So the mothe? had | | kingdom (Matt. xx. 21; Mark x. 35). 

to leave the wash-tub, and attend to the little in- | 137. He did not displace the golden calves which 
valid, whom her own temper and irrepressible | Jeroboam had set up; neither did he take heed to 
tongue had helped to lay low. Did her conscience | walk in the law which God had given (2 Kings % 
smite her, I wonder, as she looked into the wan, 29, 31). 

white face? It was her own child, after all; and | 138. Christ (Luke xxii. 41); Stephen (Acts vii. 
it was no fault of the poor girl’s that she was such | 60); Peter (Acts ix. 40) ; Paul (Acts xxi, 5). 

a weakling. “No, but it was of his,” said the woman 139. Gen. xviii, 27. 
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A GROTTO. 
Ryall the end of the garden I have a grot, 
BY Roofed with ruggedest spar ;—a spot 
"Grateful when spring noons are hot, 
And the pure white clouds with rain o’erflow, 
VOL. VIII, 


| To read in; or in April thought 

+. Commune with buds in earliest blow; 
| Or, from the little window-nook, 
Lidded with ivy, watch the brook 


399 
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Woogling through cresses fresh below ; 
Or, far away one high blue hill, 
Yet crowned with winter, clear and still, 
Like an anemone flecked with snow. 


Here, when the warm'‘wind amiably 
Enters its arched porch, you may see 
Crawl from its cranny anigh, some bee 
Just waked from winter, stupid with sleep; 
Or friendly fly “light lazily : 
Down in the hollow browse the sheep ; 
" While from the ash-tree all day long 
Is heard the blackbird’s sunny song, 
And in its pause, the scythe’s long sweep ; 
The rain-wet roofs of the tiled town 





Flash on the fields, and further down 
The level length of the azure deep. 


Now warm winds ruffle the green gloom 
Of sycamores in broadest bloom, 
And poplar summit, waved like a plume 
O’er fields in the sun where hay-heaps dry, 
And rough oats in the swaying swoom 
Of the breeze bend, ripening rustlingly ; 
White clouds of lurid or splendid rain, 
Surging up from the tranquil main, 
Over the upland camp of sheaves 
Mingle their crests confusedly ; 
And the warm, wide land breathes full of leaves, 
Summer murmurs and silences, 
In a mood of rich serenity. T. C. Irwin, 








TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” ‘LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

'HREE months passed on. Mr. Grant and 
Mave, his daughter had long since been estab- 
lished for the winter in the Isle of Wight; 
indeed, their departure had been much 
hurried, in order that they might get 
away from disagreeables connected with 
Dunkeith. 

Mr. Lawson had had an interview with Mr. Grant, 
and had fully eleared himself from any blame which 
might attach to him in the matter concerning the 
locket. He represented himself as the victim of foul 
play, and the result of the conversation was that Mr. 
Grant had a higher opinion than ever of him, and 
he invited him to come and stay a week or two with 
them in the Isle of Wight during the following 
winter, which invitation Evan Lawson gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Pearl left Dunkeith with a heavy,*heavy heart. 
The facts which her father had laid before her were 
too striking to be disbelieved, confirming as they did 
all the gossip which she had heard so much of; and 
the long letter which Alec had written to her on his 
return from Glasgow had been, by her father’s express 
commands, returned’ unopened, so she was hurried 
away from Dunkeith with scarce a word of explana- 
tion from any one. 

Mrs. M‘Leod and Vivien were also in doubt and 





uncertainty as to what had really happened, and how | 


it had all come to pass. They only knew that some 
unforeseen misfortune had overtaken them, and that 
the engagement between Alec and Pearl had thereby 


come to an end; but all else was a mystery to them, | | 


and to nearly every one else. 

Naturally enough the widow took her son’s part, | 
and believed that Alec had been very badly treated | 
‘by them all. She, therefore, held no intercourse with | 








the Grants, and bound Vivien over to the same, 
although Vivien was ceaselessly endeavouring, to 
persuade her mother that going to see the Grants 
and having a full explanation would be the best 
thing. “Mother, how can you let a mysterious 
misunderstanding come in between you and an old 
friendship of long years’ standing ?” she said. 

But the widow had had another letter from Alec, 
wherein he was bitterly indignant at the way in 
which he had been treated, and she refused to step 
over the bridge which parted them, or to break the 
silence that was between them, and she let Robert 
Grant and his daughter leave Dunkeith without a 
word of farewell. 

The day after the Grants had left, Vivien received 
a pitiful little letter from Pearl, penned hastily at 
the last moment before leaving home; and with a 
heart brimful of sympathy and indignation, she 
read, “Oh, Vivien, Vivien, I am broken-hearted, for 
I do love Alec so.” 

And Vivien, with a lump in her throat, still said, 
“Tv will all come right yet, wait a bit.” 

Poor Vivien, there were so many things to come 
right some day; but she was bright and@strong, so 
that’ others went to her for comfort,‘and she never 
failed them, for she had always a smile and a cheer- 


| ing word to give. 


She kept Pearl’s note and showed ‘it to Hugh 
Tempest, and asked his advice, and when he had 
given it, the result was another conversation on love 
between these two; and then they said good-bye, and 
they went on their several ways with a sigh. 

After this, time passed on quiekly, bringing the 
| day of Bella Irving’s marriage near at hand; for the 
engagement was but a short one, and the marriage 
was fixed for an early day in September. 

Hugh Tempest was, of course, to marry them, and 
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he and Mrs. Irving had some conversation on the 
matter, and he remarked on the happiness of the 
pair, adding that they proved the truth of the old 
adage, “Happy is the wooing that is not long 
a-doing.” And Mrs, Irving told Hugh that he had 
made a great mistake, for this wooing had been very 
Jong a-doing ; that Bella and James had known one 
another for years and years, she said. “It always 
was to be, Mr. Tempest; I always knew that they 
were meant for one another, and I am perfectly 
certain that they both knew this too, only they were 
just amusing themselves with being obstinate and 
misunderstanding one another—like other folks that 
I have heard of.” 


and said, “But, Mrs. Irving, it must be quite 
impossible for others to judge whether two people 
be entirely suited to one another. They may have 
had doubts until the last moment; they may not 
have been able to ascertain whether their love met 
with a return.” He said this in as unconcerned a 
manner as he could assume, and hoped that Mrs. 
Irving would not have the nous to perceive that he 
was talking from personal experience. 

And whatever Mrs. Irving may have had in her 
mind, she answered carelessly, “ Ah, I never believe 
in that sort of reasoning. My opinion is that the 
real sort of love has a great deal of sympathy in its 
composition, and when you are sure that you feel 
this for any one, rest assured that they feel the 
same for you.” 

“Ah, Mrs. Irving, that is a very comfortable doc- 
trine, and how many would give a great deal to 
believe in it! I think a man—yes, we will say, for 
instance, a man—would not ask a girl to marry him 
until he felt that he would not be refused. I mean 
until she had shown in some way that she cared for 
him.” 

“Then I should not think much of him if he were 
very much in love and waited for this, for some girls 
are too sensitive and timid to do anything ef the 
kind. It is a man’s place to show her that he cares 
for her; and mind you, a girl cannot know this until 
she is told. What is worth having is worth asking 
for,” 

And Hugh Tempest went on his way with his 
mind rather more upset than it had been before this 
conversation, 

Alec M‘Leod would be at home for the wedding 
of Bella Irving. It would be during his long holi- 
day of three weeks; and there was much rejoicing 
at this, for the wedding would now certainly not fail 
to be a brilliant and successful affair, for with his 
liveliness and fun it was said that the very air of 
the place seemed to be brighter. 

His mother and Vivien saw that there was a great 
change in him—that his trouble about Pearl was 
Weighing deeply and heavily en him ; and although 
he was oceasionally hopeless in the matter, he was 











| fully determined to trace to its source all the mis- 


chief that had been done. 

Evan Lawson still held his place in general estima 
tion, and Mrs. Bannatyne looked upon him as a son: 
only Mr. Bannatyne sometimes wearied of his con- 
stant presence in the house, and of the prospect that 
there was of his long continuance there. He still 
gave occasional lectures, which were as successful as 
ever. 

Alec M‘Leod, who was connected with shipping 
business in various ports, brought home with him a 
tale of deep distress, which he said had been weighing 
on his mind ever since he had first come across it; 


{and so much was the story talked about, that at 
Hugh Tempest ignored the end of her sentence, | 


length Hugh Tempest was prevailed upon by general 
request to promise to give an amusing and in- 
structive lecture, and to wind up with an account 
of the sailor who had lost his life. It was a tale 
which could not fail to touch every one, for he had 
heroically pursued his duty to the utmost danger of 
his life, and it was just in the moment of success- 
ful achievement that a disastrous accident ended the 
brave life. After the minister’s lecture a collection 
would be made at the door, and all proceeds sent 
to the widow and children; and so much sympathy 
and kindly feeling were shown in the matter, that it 
was hoped a good subscription would be raised for 
the destitute family. 

On the evening before the proposed lecture, Hugh 
Tempest and Alec and Vivien M‘Leod walked up 
the glen, as the minister had business at the most 
distant cottage, and then, as the evening was so fine, 
they wandered further up the glen, instead of turning 
homewards, 

This evening Alec M‘Leod was in high spirits, 
and as they went he was pleasantly “ chaffing ” 
the minister on his forthcoming lecture, telling him 
that he knew quite well beforehand everything that 
he would say, and at the same time suggesting 
various absurd alterations, assuring him that bits of 
originality would go down tremendously with the 
audience. 

““No—no, that is a mistake,” said Hugh Tempest, 
“originality does not go down—people do not take 
kindly to anything they are unaccustomed to; but 
suppose you give them a lecture after supper at 
Mrs. Bannatyne’s—you are, of course, going to her 
supper after the lecture ?” 

“Oh yes, I suppose so. I should not in the least 
mind giving an impromptu lecture at any time, if 
anybody suggested that they would feel the better 
for hearing me speak, only it would be after my 
own ideas, and probably I should astonish them all a 
little; but very possibly I shall not arrive at Mrs. 
Bannatyne’s until after supper-time, for I couldn’t 
sit down comfertably to table with that scoundrel 
Lawson, for in that house he is particularly insup- 
portable, because he makes himself so much at 
home there.” 
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“ Well,” said Vivien, “ please do not say anything 
disagreeable to him to-morrow night; remember 
that nothing has yet been proved against him.” 

“Not yet, he is such an outrageous sneak; but 
wait a bit. When everybody comes to sign the bill 
of the score against him, I fancy my name will be 
amongst the number; and if that be the case, rely 
on my getting a new, strong pen for the occasion, 
for I will write it with a hearty good will. But look 
here, Mr. Tempest, mind you make a good speech, 
or whatever you call it, to-morrow night. It will be 
such a fine thing if we get up a tolerable subscrip- 
tion, it will make me more happy than I can tell 
you; and I get quite anxious when I look at you, 
and think that, in a measure, the amount will depend 
upon your tongue to-morrow night.” 

“And brains too in a measure,” suggested Hugh 
Tempest, in a laughing tone. 

“There, now you have increased my anxiety by 
suggesting that we depended on your brains,” re- 
turned Alec, in the same tone; “but look here, you 
people who speak in public, and have al] the rest of 
us in your power—you do not do half what you 
might with your chance. Why doe you not throw 
yourselves entirely into what you are saying? You 
should tell what flowers there were about, and 
whether the wind blew just as they were saying 
things ; for in reality all these things remain after- 
wards with us, as much as the words and feelings of 
the time. Now to-morrow night just get all the 
people on board that ship in distress with you, and 
do not forget the confusion, the roaring, ceaseless 
noise, the fear of personal safety which made them 
forget duty in the hour of peril; describe the big 
waves, and then this brave man working heroically 
till others were stimulated by his example; re- 
member that it was in trying to save another that 
he lost his own life, whilst he succeeded in saving 
the lives of others.” 

*“T shall do my best, M‘Leod,” was the answer; 
“the story as you first told it to me went straight 
.to my heart, and I think I shall be able to make 

. some of my hearers feel what I do about it.” 

Then they walked on silently for awhile, until Alec 
suddenly said, laughingly, “I say, I wonder what 
Mr, Lawson will give towards the collection !—oh, 
you are going to sit down, are you ;” for the minister 
.and Vivien had sat down on acluster of stern-looking 
grey rocks. 

And they had very little to say for themselves, 
and Alec thought that both Vivien and the minister 
were “ slow,” and turning his eyes about him in 
search of amusement, he discovered a very large 
toad of an ugly, venomous colour, but with lovely 
eyes. Alec then provided himself with a little stick, 
and preceeded to make the toad’s life a burden to it. 
Gradually he and the toad arrived at the burnside, 

and whilst they watched him the other two could 
do nothing but laugh, until at a turn in the burn 





Alec disappeared, still carrying on a conversation 
with the toad. 

“Tt is so nice to have him at home,” said Vivien ; 
“although he is changed, and much more serioug 
than he used to be, his fun bubbles over in Spite of 
himself, and he makes us as full of nonsense as 
he is. I dare say his trouble will not do him any 
harm in the end, and I have great faith in things 
turning out happily after we have waited long 
enough. I did not know that such strong and stead. 
fast feelings were in him until his love for Pearl 
brought them out. He has such faith in her in spite 
of everything; he thinks that as he loves her go 
much she must love him equally.” 

It occurred then to Hugh Tempest that this senti- 
ment was the very same that he had heard from Mrs, 
Bannatyne, and it came over him that if Vivien said 
so then it must be true, for he had a high opinion 
of all words that fell from her lips—she was so large- 
hearted, so true, so sensible! Then he paused, and 
said to himself, “ If she were so sensible would she 
fall in love with me?” for in spite of the high 
opinion there was of his talents, he himself was fully 
aware of his shortcomings and weak places. 

All at once a feeling came over him that this was 
the time and place, the very moment. Alec was out 
of sight, and occupied with his toad, all was still and 
undisturbed by the burnside, and here was Vivien 
close by him, all alone, and he was yearning to speak 
the words to her. One of her hands without any 
glove on it was resting, half-supporting her, on the 
rough granite, and Hugh Tempest, with a sudden 
movement, took this hand, and then he brushed 
from the palm of it two little morsels of granite 
which adhered to it. It was a pretty, shapely hand, 
and when Hugh Tempest had brushed away the bits 
of granite he took it into his own, which closed 
firmly over it, and then the words came in a rush to 
the very tip of his tongue, and she looked up at him. 

Ah, why did she look at him! for it stayed the 
rush of words before they passed his lips; and when 
he looked at her again, he said to himself that in 
those frank, beautiful eyes there was only a look of 
affectionate, trusting friendship—nothing more. 

The time had come, and the time had gone; it was 
entirely impossible to speak now, and a disappoint- 
ment came over him; but he still held her hand, and 
still looked into her pretty winning face. 

* Hullo!” 

This piece of astonishment proceeded from Alec 
M‘Leod, who was behind them, returning from his 
toad-hunt, and the tableau which burst on his sight 
certainly astonished him somewhat. 

“Miss Vivien has been sticking bits of granite 
into her hand,” said the minister, starting violently, 

“Oh,” said Alec, reassured, and whilst he made 
his way up to them over the high heather and rocks, 
the minister employed himself in turning a deep 
red, and Vivien no sooner noted this than she set 
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herself to do likewise ; so that by the time Alec had “TIT am sure I know Mr. Lonsdale,” said Vivien, 
climbed over the intervening rocks, and came up to | smiling, and putting out her hand, 
them, they were like a couple of peonies. “And Iam most delighted to see Miss M‘Leod,” 
Alec perceived this, and again he said, and with | he said. 
greater emphasis than before, “Hullo!” only this; And the minister stood by to watch how they took 
time he said it to himself. to one another, and they stood chatting for some 
Then he sat down beside them, and turned his | time at the cross-roads, until Alec and Vivien said 
head away from them, because he was not quite sure | good night, and hurried down the hill homewards. 
whether he could keep the corners of his mouth Harry Lonsdale and the minister went onward 
from laughing. And there was an uncomfortable | towards the manse, and Harry Lonsdale said, “So 
silence, which was at length broken by Alec, who | that is Miss M‘Leod—she is exceedingly pretty. You 
said, “That wretch of a toad committed suicide have never said half enough about her—nothing 
after all the trouble I had with him.” | come of the predictions about you and her, ay ?” 
“How?” inquired Vivien, very seriously. | “No,” said the minister; and Harry Lonsdale 
“ Jumped over the fall, and I never saw him after- | thought there was something queer about the tone 





-wards, although I watched the water for ever so | in which this was said, so he began at once: “ All 


long. Shall I go and watch again?” he suddenly | right then; by your leave I shall just step in and 
added. | take my chance ; she is just the sort of girl I like.” 

Now there was a certain mischievousness in his| And the minister thought this a very absurd thing 
tone, which both hearers were quick to detect; and | to say, considering the short conversation which he 
Vivien rose and said, “No, nonsense, Alec, we must | had had with her, and the dusky light that was over 
be going home—come.,” | all things at the time. 

So they turned their backs to the head of the Moreover, the next morning Harry Lonsdale in- 
glen, standing out in mysterious gloom from the | sisted on being taken over to call at Braeside Cot- 


| 
remains of the sunset glow, which had left much | tage; and when the minister demurred, his guest 


light low down in the sky behind the glen. And ‘assured him that if he did not feel inclined to go 
going homewards, Alec M‘Leod’s spirits were yet ‘out, he could quite well find his way thither alone. 
higher than they had been before ; and the people | But this the minister did not at all desire; so he 
standing in the cottage-doors smiled in sympathy, | showed Harry Lonsdale the way to Braeside Cottage, 
as the merry voices and ringing laughter passed by | and introduced him to Mrs. M‘Leod; and when the 
and onwards. visit was over, and they were going out of the house 
They had nearly reached the end of the glen-path, | again, they came face to face with Mrs. Bannatyne, 
and the road to the manse was in sight, when a tall | who was just going in, and the minister forthwith 
figure sprang suddenly from the stile, and with both | introduced his friend; and Mrs. Bannatyne imme- 
hands outstretched, cried, “Hugh, old boy, is it | diately invited him to accompany the minister to 
you?” and then there was a clasping of hands and | the supper which was to be at her house that 
a glad meeting. night after the lecture in the schoolroom, and of 
“Mr. and Miss M‘Leod—Harry Lonsdale. I am | course the invitation was gladly accepted, and the 
sure you all know each other by name,” said the | hour for the lecture drew nigh. 
minister. (To be continued.) 








THE GLORY OF MAN. 
“For all flesh isas grass . . . . but the word of ths Lord endureth for ever.”—1 Peter i. 24, 25. 


PART II. | loveliness, of some poor dying girl or lad? If s0, 
=AAHICH of us but has felt the truth of have you not felt that these words of St. Peter 
} this comparison? Is it not for this | then contained all that your heart was bursting to 

reason that we love the beautiful ver-| say? As you have watched the strength, day by 
dure of spring and summer, that it | day, ebbing fast away, the cheeks daily becoming 
symbolises so sweetly the life of| more wan and thin, the eye brighter, the voice 
man? Birth, life, death, resurrection from the dead, | more subdued; as, too, you have observed that 
seem written, like the handwriting on the wall while the outer man was perishing, the inner 
of Belshazzar’s feast-chamber, on every leaf and | man was being renewed by God’s Holy Spirit; 
every floweret which meets the eye. And, my| have you not at such times felt a throb of joy 
reader, has it never been your lot to tend the even in the midst of tears, and while you have 
dying couch of some gentle child of God; to pray said with a sigh, “The glory of man passeth as a 
beside the lingering form, sweet in its innocent | flower of the field,” have you not also added with 











470 
rapture, “ Yes, indeed! but the word of the Lord, 
the mercy of our God, these endure for ever!” 
And many must have experienced this, fer God 
does so often snatch away from our sight by death 
the sweetest of our families. He walks as a king 





in His earthly garden and picks the most graceful | 


flowers—so, at least, it seems to us; and surely 


it is done in mercy, for either they may be fit | 


already to serve as ornaments in His glorious 
kingdom of beauty and holiness, or they may be 
so fair that He will not leave them to be sullied 
by the pollutions of earth, but takes them from 


a transient world of sin to a sorrowless world of . 


peace and rest, which passeth not away. 


Thus we discover another comparison between | 


man and the flower of the field—namely, the in- 
dividuality of man amid the vastness of creation. 
You look forth from some slight eminence upon 
a rich pasture-land beneath you. 
you stand it seems to be one single mass of 
waving green, as though the earth were carpeted 


with thickly-spun cloth ; but presently you wander | 
down among the distant meadows and look more | 


closely upon the texture of their verdant clothing. 
Now you see that what before appeared as one mass 
of green is composed of thousands of separate 
blades of grass; daisies, too, are there, peeping 


from their hiding-places, and here and there are | 


buttercups and nosegays of clover. You think 
of mankind, is it not so with them? You have at 


times seen an immense crowd of human beings, s0 | 
densely compacted that in the distance they looked | 
like one dark mass ; and yet was it not with them | 
as with the grass in the fragrant meadow at your | 


feet? Was not that crowd composed of thousands 
of individuals, as the blades of grass? Was there 
not, too, in the mass here and there a man, who, 
as the buttercups or the clover, had a little tem- 
porary grandeur among his compeers upon which 
he prided himself? and were there not also here 
and there characters which like the modest daisies, 
showed their excellences only to those who knew 
them best? Thus your thoughts are carried on and 
on, and you reflect how that to the Saviour who 
walks in and out among the crowds of men, we 


appear not as masses, but individuals: to Him and | 


to His eye our individual hearts are laid bare. Yes, 
indeed! not like some distant God in a far-off 
planet; not like a stranger viewing us as a mass 
from seme remote eminence; but as a loving per- 
sonal Saviour, Jesus Christ, our Lord, wanders 
through the millions of His creatures seeking each 
individual heart, and yearning for the salvation of 
each individual soul. And we must never lose 
sight of this, our individual responsibility; we 
must never regard ourselves as dealt with by God 
in masses, as though we could all be saved or lost 


From where | 
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recompense unto God for him, Yet, too, in one 
| sense God does deal with us en masse: He sends 
upon all alike the continual dew of His grace, 
just as He sends upon all the blades of grass alike 
the genial influence of sun and rain. Yet, you 
say, ‘in wandering through the meadow-grass, 
some blades are seen to be dead and dying amidst 
the living around them, as if they received no 
sustenance from God’s hand. Quite true, and as 
with the grass of the field so also with man. All 
blades of grass might equally drink in the rain, 
and dew, and sunshine, and yet some do not; and 
all men might enjoy the same spiritual advantages, 
; yet all will not. Some disorder in the texture of 
the blade of grass, some insect which taking up its 
| abode has checked the flowing sap, some want of 
depth of root, turns those influences which would 
have been beneficial into means of destruction; in 
this case every drop which falls from the sky 
makes the blade more sodden and decayed, every 
beam of sunshine withers it more irretrievably. 
So with man: some disorder in his spiritual 
nature, some insect of care or pleasure, or love of 
money, taking up its abode in his heart, some 
want of principle, turns into harm what might 
have been for his eternal good. What is unto 
some a savour of life, is unto him a savour of 
death unto death. Every whisper of the Saviour 
deadens his conscience more, every message of 
| God’s Word hardens more obstinately his heart. 
Let us beware, my readers, of such a state; let 
us remember that unless we cherish and quicken 
those noble faculties which God has given to each 
| one of us, we shall find ere long that our withered 
| heart can throb no more, as the whisper of God’s 
| Spirit, or the voice of the Saviour of the world, 
passeth over its secret chords, and that its holiest 
| music is silent for ever. There are some of our 
fellow-creatures in the world—the heathen, who, 
| because they have never heard of God, cannot 
| rejoice in His mercy or repose on His love ; but 
| that case is not ours; the lot has fallen unto 
us in pleasant places; upon the land of our in- 
heritance God rains down in copious showers the 
love-tokens of His mercy. May we one and all 
desire more and more to bathe our spirits in the 
| streams of grace which pour down upon us from 
| above, and cleanse ourselves from all sin in the 
| waters of God’s forgiveness. A changed heart, 
a holier spirit, will soon be ours; no outward dif- 
ference will meet the eye, but the soul will be new 
| within, the right spirit will be renewed within 
us. You cannot see the dewdrop form in the 
| fold of the flower-cup. At night the dew falls, 
| and in the morning the flower-cup is full with 
| its glistening freight; but you cannot say wher 
it was formed, or how, or why; and yet there it 





in a mass: each one must give in his own account, } is, and the opening blossom seems to smile with 


for no man can save his brother’s soul, or make} renewed freshness when the sun comes to call 
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away again her heavenly guest. So also you drifting waves of the world’s sea, the Word of the 
cannot see the dewdrop of God’s Spirit forming | Lord; when all else fails, this will remain; and 
in the spirit of man; one day he is withering | those who trust in its promises will find them- 
with the sins of the world; at night he prays, | selves at last peacefully resting in the haven where 
and the next day, all invisibly, his heart is bathed | they would be. When, therefore, we next may be 
in the fresh dews of heaven; God’s influence has | moralising upon the flowers of the field—when, 
filled his soul: the man is quite “ other.” | upon some summer evening perhaps we may be 

Ah, Christian readers, while we moralise let us gazing tearfully upon the graves of those who 
indeed realise that we are as the grass of the field! | have gone before us to their rest, let us dry our 
how soon our earthly life is over! Time with his | tears and bid our hearts rejoice, fur while the 
sharp-cutting scythe mowes down one field after | tombs around and the short-lived flowers whisper 
another; this yoar we bloom and flourish, a few | | mournfully, “All flesh is grass, and the glory of 
years on, and the dust of our bodies mingles with | | man as the flower of the field,” let us catch the re- 
the dust from which we sprung, and nourishes the | | frain as it were from angel voices singing near us, 
flowers on the graves of generations yet unborn. | “ Ay, all flesh is as grass ; but the word of the Lord 
One firm rock we have to build upon amid the | endureth for ever ;” and this word is the Gospel 
shifting sands of life, one trusty anchorage in the | which is preached unto you. 4H. Rowsext, M.A, 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME.. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 6, MrLcHIzEDEK, KING AND PRIEST. 


Beripture to be read—Gen. wiv. 17—24; Heb. vii. 1—17.| a king. Notice three things in his proceedings 
WO THE TEACHER.—The subject of this (xiv. 18). (a) He brought forth bread and wine, as a 
S lesson, though exceedingly interesting, | priest offering a meat-offering (see Lev. ii. 1—3); (6) 
KXCA) is a little difficult for children, as thers he blessed Abraham, as the priests were afterwards 
is not much narrative in it. It affords | directed to bless the people (Numb. vi. 24—26); (c) 
i an opportunity, however, of introducing he received tithes, or a tenth part of his spoil from 
a beautiful chapter in the Hebrews concerning the Abraham, as was afterwards made a law for the 
priesthood of our Lord. Elder children will be/| priests (Numb. xviii. 21, 26). 
found to appreciate the subject, and to frame a This is all that is told of Melchizedek; he is never 
charm from the very strangeness of the incidents. | heard of again till Ps. cx. 4, and then not again till 
I. THE NARRATIVE. (1) Lot and Abraham. Ques-/| Heb. v. 6. 
tion the children about Lot; who he was, and why| JU. Meucuizepex a Type or Curist. (1) In his 
living in Caanan; the consequences of his choosing person. It is generally believed that Melchizedek is 
to live in Sodom—that not only was he shocked by | rather a title than a name, and that this person 
the wickedness of the people, but was mixed up in| really was Shem, the son of Noah, who was still 
their wars, and was taken prisoner when Sodom and | living, and lived 100 years longer (Note). If so, 
Gomorrah were sacked by the four kings. How bit-| he was a type of Christ, for Shem had the special 
terly would Lot now regret his choice of a dwelling- | blessing (Gen. ix. 26), as Christ had (Matt. iii. 17) ; 
place! Abraham, his uncle, at once arms his 318! but even if not Shem, he was almost more typical in 
servants (xiv. 14), pursues the kings, routs them, | his person, as seen in Heb. vii. 3, where he is called 
and recaptures both the prisoners and the spoil, and | “ without father or mother,” &c., which may refer to 
returns to the valley of the Kedron, or “king’s| the mysterious way in which Melchizedek appears 
dale,’ where Absalom afterwards built his tomb | and disappears in the story; or, maybe, there was 
(2 Sam. xviii. 18). Notice, in passing, Abraham’s | some great mystery about his person. Perhaps as 
kindness towards Lot; not saying it served him | the last survivor of the old world, or from some 
tight, as so many would, but proving a true friend, , other unknown cause, he held some mysterious rela- 
because a friend in trouble. (2) Melchizedek. On| tion to God. Christ as God had no father or mother, 
Abraham’s return the kings came out to meet him beginning nor end. (See John. i.1; Heb. vii. 25). 
—viz., those of Sodom and of Salem. Notice the dif- (2) In his name, Melchizedek means “king of 
ference in their conduct. Both came to welcome him righteousness,” as Adonizedek is “ lord of righteous- 
and thank him for his help in war, but the King of ness;” so Christ is called the “ Lord our righteous- 
Sodom acts merely as a sovereign claiming only his ness” (Jer. xxiii. 6). (3) In his office as both priest 
subjects, and offering Abraham all the spoils he had and king. Notice, the two offices were combined in 
recovered; while the King of Salem appears as a one person. This was God’s original intent, that 
messenger of God to Abraham, more as a priest than the firstborn of the family should be both priest and 
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king. Thus Abrakam was priest, and offered sacri- 
fices (Gen. xii. 8), and was the prince of his family. 
So was Isaac priest (Gen. xxvi. 25) and prince. 
Esau was passed over because he despised his birth- 
right, and Jacob became priest and prince of his 
family. So ought Reuben to have been after him, 
but he was passed over for great sin, as also were 
Simeon and Levi, the two sons who came next (Gen. 
xlix. 4,5). To show how completely the kingdom 
and priesthood were to be combined, God ordered 
that to commemorate the deliverance from Egypt 
and destruction of the firstborn, all the firstborn of 
the Israelites were to be holy—i.e., priests (Exod. 
xiii. 2); but when the firstborn sinned with the 
others in worshipping the golden calf, the Levites 
alone remained faithful (Exod. xxxii. 26), so the 
curse of Gen. xlix, 5 was partly taken off, and the 
Levites were chosen for the priests, Judah, the next 
of Jacob’s sons, being reckoned as the chief or head 
tribe of all, from whom the kingdom was afterwards 
named. In Christ, however, who belonged to Judah 








III. PracricaL Lessons. We can do to Christ 
what Abraham did to Melchizedek: (1) Receive His 
blessing. Christ is sent to bless in turning away 
from iniquity (Acts iii. 26; Ps. xxxii. 1). (2) Give 
Him: of our substance. So did Jacob (Gen. xxviii, 22); 
so did the widow, who gave her mite; the early 
disciples, who sold lands, &c. God loves a cheerful 
giver. 


Questions to be answered. 


1. What are the three passages in the Bible in 
which Melchizedek is named ? 

2. What three things did Melchizedek do to 
Abraham ? 

8. In what three ways is Melchizedek a type of 
Christ ? 

4. Show how God designed the two offices of 
priest and king to be combined. 

5. How can we imitate Abraham ? 


Note.—SHEM. By Gen. xi. 11 we see that Shem lived 
500 years after his first son, Arphaxad, was born. Arphaxad 


(Heb. vii. 14) and not Levi, the two offices of king and | at 85 begat Salah, he at 30 begat Eber, he at 34 begat 








= 


priest were once more combined. He, as King, rules | Peleg, he at 30 begat Reu, he at 32 begat Serug, he at 30 
over the world (1 Cor. xv. 25), and over men’s hearts | bagat Nahor, he at 29 begat Terah, he at 4" begat Abra- 
(Phil. ii. 11) ; He, as Priest, offered up Hi lf (Heb | ham. Adding these years together we get 290 years, so 

ger, alten » offered up Himself (Heb. | that ghem did not die till 210 years after Abraham was 


vii. 27) the spotless victim for our sins, and blesses | porn, and Abraham at this time was not 86, for Ishmael 










the world with His love. 


was not yet born (Gen. xvi. 16). 








“INDUSTRIA ET PROBITATE.”* 


BY MRS, G. LINNZUS BANKS, 


V, 
re UR ancestor at Hastings fought, 
A Norman baron elad in mail ; 
“AS” And on his shield and scarf were wrought 
A motto ne’er by bloodshed bought, 
Yet valour had its spirit caught ; 
And in the fight 
That arméd knight 
Felt every blow was for the right, 
And being right could never fail ; 
It nerved his arm for victory, 
By “ Industry and Probity.” 


Scorn not the motto as unmeet 
For feudal times and battle-cry ; 
For fields where fiery foemen greet 
The ringing axe with iron sleet, 
And tread out lives with bloody feet, 
Intent to slay! 
Sure in such fray 
Some consciousness of right must sway 
The leaders who thus dare to die! 
And golden spurs to victory 
Are “Industry and Probity.” 





*The motto of the Varley family, 


Those feudal times have passed away, 
Earldom and barony are gone, 
Castle and lands own other sway, 
Forfeit for treason—so they say ; 
Not e’en to us remains this day 
The right to bear 
Their scutcheon fair, 
For rights like these with wealth decay ; 
And I another name put on : 
Yet cling I with tenacity 
To ‘‘ Industry and Probity.” 


We fight far other battles now, 

No kingly quarrels ask our aid ; 
Yet every manly heart and brow 
Is scarred in fight as fierce I trow ; 
And whether pencil, pen, or plough 

Be ours to wield, 
Our surest shield 
In struggling on, all will allow, 

Is conscious right and earnest zeal ; 
And so, my son, hold sturdily 
By “ Industry and Probity.” 
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*Tis all our ancestors have left 
To mark their course in field or town ; 
Whether through serried ranks they cleft, 
Or drove the dagger to the heft, 
And the fierce stag of life bereft, 
Or battered wall 
Echoed the call 
First shouted by some craftsman deft, 
Who, fighting, won his mural crown ; 
Yet a right noble legacy 
Is “ Industry and Probity.”’ 





es, 


So, guard within thy inmost heart 
That Norman’s cry, howe’er attained, 
Assured that no ignoble part 
Was played in battle, field, or mart, 
By him who wrote upon his chart 
That worthy line. 
So make it thine ! 
Hold up the words, like stars to shine 
Upon a life by vice unstained ; 
And fight thy battle trenchantly 
By “Industry and Probity.” 








BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC, ETC. 


BOOK THE FIRST.— 


Sy CHAPTER XII. 
J, AUNT DOROTHY’S PATIENT. 
v T was all over; the snow had 
melted away like a dream, 
and comparatively mild | 
weather had followed the | 
. memorable storm which had | 
}\— left behind such a legacy 
“ of grief. The hushed wind 
: slept, and the waves broke 
~ upon the shore gently, as though they 
had never known a wilder mood, and 
the tide came and went, laden with the 
mystic messages, that took so many 
forms of speech according to the feelings 
of those who translated their music. 
Looking out at the wide expanse of water, lit up by 
the gleam of the winter sun, it was hard to realise 
what had been done in its anger—good ships broken 
like children’s toys, and wrung hearts mourning 
their loved and Jost. 

The storm had caused extensive destruction along 
the coast, but the damage to property was quickly 
repaired, and, thanks to the stalwart labourers, who 
worked hard between the tides, the embankment that 
extended in front of the town was soon repaired and 
restored to its former state of security. But there 
remained a sad register of the storm in the drift- 
ing spars that were frequently washed on shore from 
the yacht Greyhound—the beautiful little vessel, 
which had been the envy and admiration of many 






gentlemen’s sons about Wyewood, to whom the | 


possession of a yacht was too costly an indulgence. | 
Beside the unfortunate captain, the steward and a | 
boy had perished. Their bodies were recovered and | 
buried at Mr. Reid’s expense in the churchyard of a | 
little village about halfway between Cliff House and 
Wyewood. 


Those saved had been happily eared for; the | 


banker was considerate for all who had shared with 


FORESHADOWINGS. 


his son the peril of that terrible night. Edmund 
Reid had a stately funeral, which many of the 
people of Wyewood followed as mourners; the 
mournful cortége being swelled by the carriages of 
the neighbouring gentlemen. ‘There was also a 
miscellaneous gathering of young and old people of 
| all classes, who crowded into the church, anxious to 
show their respect to the memory of the dead, 
for, unlike his proud father, the young man had 
been universally popular among the townspeople; 
this was evidenced by the drawn blinds and closed 
shutters of the shops which the procession passed on 
its way, but more than all by the wistful, sorrow- 
ing looks cast after the plumed hearse from some 
among the very poor who formed only a ragged 
fringe to the well-dressed crowd. They had most of 
them a bit of rusty crape, or a knot of faded black 
ribbon, to show their anxiety to do honour to the 
| dead, of whom they talked in hushed voices, many a 
| worn sleeve being brought into requisition to wipe 
| away tears that spoke more eloquently in his praise 
than any glowing panegyrics that could be carved 
upon the memorial marble. It was a fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of Edmund Reid, the sorrow of 
those who had been pensioners on his bounty. The 
young man had been a benefactor in his sphere, and 
had expended in homely, unobtrusive charity a con- 
siderable portion of the large allowance bestowed 
‘upon him by his father: no wonder that his death 
| was deeply mourned among the poor of Wyewood 
| and the neighbouring village. None of his relatives 
had suspected the extent of his private benevolence, 
neither had Aunt Dorothy nor his favourite sister 
| Madeline been taken into confidence with respect to 
any good that he might have done. So closed a life 
| which had not been lived in vain, if only for the 
| gentle lessons which it had taught and the happiness 
| which it had been the means of dispensing to others. 
Edmund Reid had not made much use of his mental 
_gifts, nor realised any of the ambitious schemes 
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which the father had shadowed out for his son’s 
future, in the confident hope that he was fast 
gaining strength, and would in due time be able to 
take an active part in the arena of public life. It 
had long been a secretly cherished dream that his 
gon would be returned to Parliament; that he would 
become the popular leader of a party, and possibly 
one of the foremost men of his time. 

It was on that memorable winter day when he 
walked behind the coffin of his only son, and saw it 
lowered to its last resting-place, a struggling gleam | 
of sunshine falling upon it for an instant, like a 
parting benediction from a world that was bidding it 
farewell for ever—it was then that Archibald Reid 
realised the vanity of earthly hopes and ambitions, 
and his heart rose as if in rebellion against the blow 
that was crushing it. He was hardening in his | 
sorrow, leaving the better and kindlier part of his | 
nature buried in the grave. He walked back with | 
set lips and frozen face to become of the world | 
worldly, and begin anew the cold, grey, barren life, | 
with its sordid self-seeking and its narrow struggle 
for the gaining of narrow aims. He was again his | 
old self; but from that day he became more cynical 
and repelling to strangers whom he did not care to | 
conciliate, and more reserved and incomprehensible to | 
those about him. Edmund’s death had withdrawn 
from his life one of its best and purest influences ; 
even his ambition seemed to take a nobler form 
when it was centred in the future of the delicate, 
high-minded youth, whose fine, sensitive nature 
had been so far above the common level. ‘True, 
there were Madeline and Jane still left to care for, 
and help to lift him from the cold egotism towards 
which he was drifting day by day. Even Madeline 
had chilled under the consciousness of a change in 
her father, and was taking it to heart as a new | 
trouble. It helped to deepen the sadness of those | 
dreary days and intensify the desolation of the house, | 
when the strange, solemn hush of that still presence | 
had gone from the darkened room and the unshrouded | 
windows were once more letting in the light. 

The alteration in her father was a great grief to | 
Madeline; she could not understand it, nor could | 
Jane enlighten her beyond the remark, that “sorrow | 
affected people in various ways.” 

“Yes, I know, Jane,” Madeline had answered, | 
“but papa is so strange; have you not noticed that 
he never speaks to us unless something displeases | 
him?” 

“We must not forget that papa has had a great 
shock, Madeline.” 

“T don’t forget, Jane, but it grieves me that he‘is 
80 unkind to Agnes; how harshly he spoke to her | 
this morning.” 

“It was deserved, Madeline, she had no right to | 
sit in Edmund’s chair.” 

“Why, you were in it yourself yesterday, Jane, and 
papa did not say a word about it not being used, | 








and I don’t think he would had you not called his 
attention to the fact, for he had sat in it himself 
several times.” 

_ “With your permission, Madeline, we will drop the 
subject, as it will be of no use trying to exonerate 
Agnes, I don’t say it was done intentionally; and 
now, with respect to papa, I think it would be well to 
leave him to himself.’ 

So the subject dropped. Perhaps Jane was right 
in saying that her father was better left alone. In 
his case sorrow had scathed and seared—it had not 
bent the bow nor purified the heart. Mr. Reid’s 
pride had received a severe shock in Edmund’s 
death, but it was not humbled; hitherto it had been 
for his son, now it was centred in himself. Poor 


| little Madeline, how her heart ached through it all! 


She had suffered so much since that dreadful night 
upon the cliffs, and the never-to-be-forgotten morn- 
ing, with all its experience of agony and _ heart- 
breaking alternations of hope and fear. The terrible 
sight of that life-and-death struggle among the 
waves, and the dread interval of suspense in Job 
Foster’s cottage, where Dr. Bailey’s words had borne 
away the last frail hope to which she had clung, as 
a drowning man will cling to a spar; and now 
when all was over she had given way more than any 
of the rest, not even excepting Aunt Dorothy. All her 
usual pursuits were deserted, she could not get up 
an interest either in books or needlework, everything 
tending to remind her of Edmund, who had himself 
superintended her reading. Poor Madeline could not 
help wishing sometimes that she had Jane’s strength 
of character and Jane’s fortitude in bearing affliction. 
In spite of the word-skirmishes that often passed 
between them, she had a genuine admiration for her 
sister, and would have resented in her favour the 
slightest hint of insensibility or want of feeling, 
indignantly maintaining that Jane felt the shock of 
poor Edmund’s death as much as any of them, only 
she bore it better, and tried to make herself useful 
in the house. 

This generous readiness to defend others was 
one of Madeline’s most lovable traits. So thought 
Alfred Fairfax, when he was sufficiently recovered 
to be able to think at all, which was not for 
some time after the memorable morning when he 
was conveyed to Cliff House in a state of partial 
insensibility. At first his injuries had been deemed 
comparatively slight, only a few bruises and a shock 
to the nervous system; but Dr. Bailey found it a 
more serious case than he had anticipated; low 


| fever had supervened, and he found that there was a 


concussion of the brain. This was, happily, not of 
a very extensive or serious nature, but removal from 
Cliff House was out of the question, so he had been 
consigned to the care of Aunt Dorothy, who, even in 
the midst of her grief, was ready to do what she could 
for Edmund’s friend. Thus she became his nurse, to 
the intense satisfaction of Pr. Bailey, who watched 
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the case with keen professional interest. So ke lay 
in a half-stupor, painfully impassive to everything, 


unconscious how time was drifting on, and even | 
unmindful of the loving, anxious letters that came | 


day after day from the distant country rectory 
where his parents lived. 

It was sickness at home that prevented the 
mother from taking the long journey to see her son, 
for her husband lay dangerously ill with fever, which 
he had caught while attending the death-bed of a 
poor man; but Aunt Dorothy was faithful to her 
charge, perhaps doing better for the patient than 
his mother could have done in her place. Mr. Reid 
never visited the sick-room, apparently limiting his 
interest in the patient to the formal morning and 
evening inquiries, “How is Mr. Fairfax?” It was 
curious to see how intently he watched his niece if 
she chanced to be present on these occasions. It 
had not been lost upon keenly-observant Jane, who 
quietly added another link to the chain of investi- 
gation which she was trying to weave together, 
with respect to the letter that her father had received 
on the night of the storm, and the interview after- 
wards betweenjhim and Agnes. “ Had it anything to 
do with Mr. Fairfax?” This was the question she 


kept asking herself; the answer she was obliged to 
leave to time and her own powers of penetration to 
discover. 

At last Aunt Dorothy’s patient was well enough 
to make his appearance among the family. The 


illness had left Alfred Fairfax only a shadowy 
reflection of the gay-hearted, laughter-loving friend, 
of whom Edmund Reid had been so fond. He rose 
from his sick-couch looking very white and weak, 
touchingly grateful for every slight service rendered 
to him, and apt to grow fretful without any apparent 
cause, 

This was the being upon whom Agnes Leigh’s soft 
eyes rested so wistfully when he first came into the 
family sitting-room and lay back like a tired child 
among the cushions which thoughtful hands had 
placed for him on a couch drawn near to the 
pleasant bay-window. Out of doors, the freshness of 
early spring was upon everything; within, the tide 
of life had ebbed back to its old level, unchanged, 
except for the deep underlying current of sorrow 
that gave touching indications on the surface and 
showed its presence in many nameless ways—the 
pathetic home-sorrow in which the memory of the 
dead had found its shrine. The invalid was 
surprised to find how many weeks were represented 


by the blank which lay between the terrible night | 
It was so | 


of the storm and that bright morning. 
novel to find himself lying there im all the import- 
ance of convalescence, the centre of feminine care, 
with Aunt Dorothy hovering round him, pertina- 


ciously obdurate about doses of medicine and the | 
proper distribution of the day’s instalment of wine | 


and beef-tea. The young man had learned to like 


‘Aunt Dorothy, even to the extent of getting re. 
conciled to all her peculiarities, and surrendering 
himself without a murmur to the complete and 
somewhat exacting proprietorship which she always 
claimed over her patients. In the sick-room, where 
| everything had seemed so shadow-like and unreal, it 
| had given him a strange sense of content to watch 
her moving about his bed, the straight, stiff-backed 
| figure in the prim, old-fashioned dress, that looked 
as though it had stepped out of some ancient picture, 
And in the fine sensitiveness that is born of sickness 
he had grown to understand every expressive pucker 
of the emphatic mouth, and every energetic move- 
ment of those mittened hands, that were never idly 
folded when there was work to be done. Nursing 
the sick had been work to Aunt Dorothy’s mind, 
especially as in this case when the patient had the 
claim of association with her lost darling. Unknown 
to himself, Alfred Fairfax had made a fast friend 
of his nurse. There had been hours when his mind 
had wandered, and he had talked of the yacht, its cap- 
tain, and the storm. Then his disjointed ramblings 
had reproduced touching bits of his last talk with 
Edmund Reid. Aunt Dorothy, sitting back in the 
shadow of the bed-curtains, had listened, eager to 
catch the sound of the name she loved, and her eyes 
rained quiet tears behind their steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles when she heard him say, “Oh, Ned! there’s 
nothing I would not sacrifice for you—even if it 
cost me my life.’ Those words completed Alfred’s 
conquest over the old lady. From that time forward 
the invalid became one of her special favourites. 
| Archibald Reid was the one inmate of Cliff House 
| whose manner was a source of uneasiness to Alfred 
Fairfax, not that the banker was deficient in civility 
or politeness; he expressed himself pleased at find- 
ing his guest so far recovered, and invited him to 
accept the hospitality of Cliff House until his health 
was re-established. Alfred thanked him, nervously 
interlacing his wasted fingers, while he talked, for 
Edmund’s father perplexed him ; he was unpleasantly 
conscious of sitting under the scrutiny of the keen 
grey eyes that were subjecting him to a closeness of 
investigation for which there did not appear to be 
the slightest cause. There was also an indefinable 
restraint betwcen them, a want of sympathy which 
no strain of politeness was able to bridge over. 
Looking back over former visits made with Edmund, 
he decided that there was a difference in Mr. Reid’s 
treatment of him. He had never been very deeply 
impressed in the banker’s favour; it had always 
struck him that he was disagreeable and austere—s0 
different to his son, or to his own dear old father. 
| This took his thoughts to the rectory and made him 
| wish himself safe by the paternal fireside, wondering 
| when Dr. Bailey and Aunt Dorothy would think him 
well enough to travel—for he added mentally, 
“They are very kind, but I must get away as soon 
as possible, for I have got it into my head that Ned's 
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father does not like me, that he will be glad when I | 
am gone. He’s not a bit like poor Ned;” here he | 
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been watching him for the past few minutes, said, “I 
am afraid you are not comfortable, Mr. Fairfax. 


glanced towards Mr. Reid, who was reading a news- | Agnes dear, will you raise the pillow a little 


per, and critically examined the grey, hard face, 
pa : 3 “ec by s cs | 
murmuring the while, “No, he’s not a bit like poor | 


higher ?”’ 


How tenderly the young girl re-arranged the 


Ned; he’s freezing enough to turn one into a block | pillow, fearful lest she should hurt the wounded 


of ice.” 


| head that rested upon it, and how the invalid 


Suddenly the remembrance of his letter flashed | thrilled under the chance touch of those soft fingers ! 
upon his mind, and he at once came to the conclusion | He involuntarily put out his hand and pressed hers, 


| 


that it had something to do with the change in Mr. | 


a faint colour drifting into her face as the shy blue 


Reid. The thought worried him, and he watched | eyes met his. 


Agnes for some time, wondering to himself if that | 


There were two lynx-eyed individuals in the room, 


was the reason she always sat so far away from him | who were silently observant of all that passed, and 


—always on the opposite side of the room. 
it be that Mr. Reid was opposed to his proposal for | 
his niece? Alfred’s face must have shown the | 


agitation of his mind, for Aunt Dorothy, who had | 


Could | both were unconsciously forming in their minds the 


same resolution—that Alfred Fairfax and Agnes 
Leigh should never become man and wife, 
(To be continued.) 








THE SILENT 


COMMUNITY. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL SMITH, SAINT SAVIOQUR’S, OXFORD STREET. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the deaf 
and dumb of America and those 
interested in their welfare were dis- 

; cussing a scheme for the establish- 

ment of a separate community of 

deaf-mutes. The chief promoter of 

the project, himself deaf, proposed to select “a 
forty-miles square territory,” to which all the deaf 
and dumb, not only from America, but “from all 
parts of the civilised world,” might go, that a 
“deaf-mute commonwealth” might be founded. 
He aimed at “a political independence,” a “ state 
sovereignty for the benefit of an unfortunate 
down-trodden class,” which he considered down- 
trodden, because “the human soul is denied its 
right because of their bodily imperfection.” He 
desired to “have a small republic of our own, 
under our sovereignty, and independent of all 
bearing influence,” and to “endeavour to form a 
model in ourselves of what a Christian community 
can be.” He would “make a home for the mutes, 
for mutual intercourse and improvement; and to 
show the world our abilities, which may induce 
governments and opulence to employ our brother- 
mutes in many posts for a living.” Some of his 
“brother-mutes” ridiculed his scheme as visionary 
and impracticable, others approved of it with 
modifications. Some “ editorial remarks” on the 

project in the publication in which it was given to 
the world are as follows :—‘ As for discussing his 

Views then, with the idea of carrying them out 
into reality, we might as well deliberate whether 
it would be for the advantage of the deaf and 
dumb to take up their abode in some continent on 
the face of the moon.” Of course, the projector's 








dream was never realised; he never found himself 





President of the Deaf-mute Republic, nor even 
the elected representative of the “Silent State” 
in Congress. 

I think most people will agree that it would be 
unwise for deaf-mutes thus to be separated from 
the rest of mankind—to be located by themselves 
in any country or even town apart from those 
who possess all their faculties. They are far 
better associated with, and under the protection 
of, those who are not labouring under the great 
deprivation from which they suffer. 

Some who are interested in the welfare of the 
deaf and dumb in England go so far as to urge 
that, so far from approving of their living apart, 
the very idea of them considering themselves, or 
being considered, a ‘‘ separate community,” ought 
to be discouraged. They say that the deaf and 
dumb ought not to feel themselves a separate 
class, but equally with others members of the 
great social family, and they ought to be so 
educated and trained that, in after life, they shall 
be able to fight the battle of life on an equal 
footing with their more fortunate brethren. 

There are various degrees or limits to which 
this “ non-separation” idea is carried by different 
persons. “Some object to what they call the 
“exile” system of educating the deaf and dumb; 
i.e., of placing these afflicted children together in 
an institution. They advocate the “home and 
social” plan, by which deaf-mutes would be edu- 
cated in ordinary schools amongst hearing and 
speaking children. Others, while advocating the 
special schools for deaf-mute children, as a neces- 
sity, object to the special services in the finger- 
and-sign language, where the deaf and dumb 
“meet together ;” for religious instruction and 
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worship, they would keep them to the ordinary | experienced teachers, who devote six or eight 


oral services of the church. Others again, ap- 
proving of special schools, and “silent services,” 
would not assemble the deaf and dumb together 
for social amusement. 

They all base their objections upon the idea 
that it is unwise to treat the deaf and dumb as a 
separate section of the community, arguing that 
by bringing them together they are “isolated” 
from the rest of mankind, which, say they, is an 
unsound policy. The advocates of the oral 
system of instruction, 7.e., making the deaf learn 
to speak and to read, from the lips, consider it a 
great point in favour of their system that those so 
educated have greater facility of communication 
with the world, and are not so “isolated” as those 
who only know the finger-and-sign language and 
writing. 

Some, again, prefer that the deaf and dumb 
should attend the ordinary church services, as- 
sembling themselves together with those who can 
hear and speak, but that the service should be 
interpreted to them by a qualified clergyman. 


They consider it a “grand idea” to make the deaf 


and dumb feel that they are net, by their depriva- 


tion, shut out from participating in the worship of 


the sanctuary with those blessed with all their 
faculties. 

With the above oljections to the deaf and dumb 
meeting together, or being associated by them- 
selves for any of the purposes named, apart from 
hearing persons, I find myself unable to coincide. 
I have been led to form very decided opinions as 
to what is best for their welfare and happiness. 
My views are based upon a more than twenty-five 
years’ almost daily intercourse with the deaf and 
dumb in every phase of their existence, which has 
given me an insight into their needs, and the best 
means of alleviating their calamity, which falls to 
the lot of but few; and, for the life of me, I cannot 
conceive why there should be any objection to 
their meeting together for either school education, 
religious and intellectual instruction in after life, 
or for social recreation. 

Let us first consider the point of school educa- 
tion. The advocates of the “home and social” 
system wish us to believe that the deaf and dumb 
child would be better taught in its own parish 
school, than in the special institutions established 
for its instruction. As the deaf and dumb child 
cannot be taught by the same means nor at the 
same time as ordinary scholars, it is said that his 
education would be accomplished by a quarter of 
an hour’s daily attention from the master. I 
think this fallacy can be very easily exposed. It 
is well known that the education of the deaf and 
dumb is very deficient, and their knowledge of 
language exceedingly limited when they leave the 
special schools. I would therefore ask, if, with 








hours a day to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb for five years and more, the results are go 
imperfect, what could they possibly be with 
teachers not thoroughly trained to the work, who 
should devote to their pupils only a quarter of an 
hour a day? The only reply possible is, that they 
would not be one quarter so well educated as they 
are now. 

It is a curious fact that some, who approve of 
the deaf and dumb being educated together as the 
best practical course to be pursued, and who 
know the great deficiencies of those who receive 
only five years’ instruction, both as regards com- 
prehension and composition of language, would 
yet insist upon their attending ordinary oral 
services, where not an idea reaches the mind 
through the ear, and very little benefit can they 
gain by reading the service; whereas by attend- 
ing services in the finger-and-sign language, the 
means of communication which is as their mother- 
tongue, everything said is as plain to them as 
oral instruction is to a hearing congregation. 
Why, for the sake of the “idea” that the deaf and 
dumb should not be “separated” from their 
hearing ‘brethren, should they be deprived of 
these natural, living, appropriate, and edifying 
means of grace? The barrier of separation lies in 
their deafness, and, so long as hearing is wanting, 
so long will means of instruction appropriate for 
the hearing, be inappropriate and lifeless for them. 
So long as they are deaf, they do exist as a 
separate and distinct community, however some 
may dislike the idea, and special provisions are 
absolutely netessary to meet their case. They are 
none the less members of their own nationalities, 
of the great social family, and of their domestic 
circles than others in the possession of all their 
faculties. The great social family voluntarily 
separates itself into an almost infinite number of 
distinct sections, the members of which meet 
together for a variety of purposes. Take the 
religious sects, the political divisions, clubs, trades- 
unions, combinations for music, art, &c., and why 
should meetings of the deaf and dumb be more 
reprehensible than assemblies of churchmen, con- 
servatives, liberationists, hippophagists, or “old 
blues?” The reason that it “isolates” them is a 
myth. A deaf and dumb person is never more 
isolated than when set down in the midst of a 
hearing congregation to go through an oral ser- 
vice. Let the converse experiment be tried, of 
placing a hearing person, unacquainted with the 
finger-and-sign language, in the midst of a deaf- 
mute congregation for a “silent service,” and he 
will realise this “isolation.” The deaf and dumb 
are not isolated when assembled together, ad- 
dressed in a language they perfectly understand; 
cheerful and happy in the midst of friends and 
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acquaintances, with whom they hold lively inter- | 
course before: and after the service or lecture. | 
And while thus addressed, being interested, in- 
structed, edified, they do not feel the barrier 
which separates them from their more fortunate 
fellow-creatures, which again asserts itself as soon 
as they mix in the world. 

And though, as I have said, it is considered by 
some a “ grand idea” to make the deaf and dumb 
feel themselves part of the great social family, by 
leading them to worship in general congregations, 
Iam convinced that it is only an “ idea,” and that 
there is nothing in it, and, furthermore, that the 
deaf and dumb really care nothing about it. I am 
quite sure that they prefer being addressed by 
means appropriate to their condition; they prefer 
being instructed, interested, and edified to all the 
theoretical advantages of being associated with 
hearing persons. 

If, however, the service and sermon, while read 
and preached orally, are interpreted to the deaf 
and dumb by a clergyman aw fait in dactylology 
and pantomime, the case is very different. This 
is regularly done by my colleague at some of the 





services in connection with our own work. I have 
sometimes done it myself. But in this case the 
oral rendering must be adapted to the circum- 
stances; the delivery must be slower, and the 
ideas simpler. It would be utterly impossible 
adequately to interpret a fervid, impassioned 
oration, its sentences studded with flowers of 
rhetoric and gems of poetry; each phrase would 
require a paraphrase to render it comprehensible 
to those addressed. In following a speaker one 
must keep up with him, there is no time to dwell 
upon and elucidate an idea which we know is 
necessary for them, and which of course we can 
do when preaching our own matter, and taking 
our own time. 

I am, therefore, quite convinced that for real, 
genuine edification of the deaf and dumb there 
are no services so efficacious as those conducted 
in the finger-and-sign language, the officiating 
minister rendering the prayers and lessons in 
his own way, and preaching his own sermons, 
taking all the time necessary to elucidate and 
illustrate his subject. 

(To be concluded.) 
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4 TALE FCR CHILDREN. 
CHAPTER III. 
}UT we must return to Keziah, who is 
} coming to now, and feeling quietly 
happy as she lies there on a piece of 





window fanning her cheek. As she 
returns to consciousness, her thoughts pass over the 
more recent sharp words, and go back to the chapel 
steps in the sunshine, to Molly and the “ beautiful 
lady,” and a sweet smile passes over the wan little 
face, 

A great comfort to Keziah were these stories of 
hers, told sometimes to other children, sometimes to 
unconscious baby, sometimes only thought out to 
herself. Her head seemed full of pretty fancies, 
especially of late since she had been to the school 
and chapel, and learnt of the happy times in store 
for even the poorest of God's little ones hereafter. 
Before then her stories had been generally either 
very sad or very wonderful, a picture of life as she 
knew it, or as she dreamed it in a fairyland of her 
own; but now they always ended happily—according 
to her view at least, although, as we have seen 
in Molly’s case, there was a difference of opinion on 
that head. 

But now noisy feet are pattering up the court, 
and one after another the hungry, boisterous chil- 
dren come in. Then there is a scramble for dinner, 
and it is a case of “let him win who can,” as they 








IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


each secure as large a share of the somewhat scanty 
repast as they are able. 

Poor Keziah generally comes off the worst in this 
way too. For it is, “Only Keziah, and she can wait, 
she’s got plenty of time;” or, “Only Keziah, and 
she don’t work, and can’t be as hungry as we.” 
And so the selfish, hearty children take care of them- 
selves, and leave the patient little sufferer to shift 
for herself; forgetful of the time when they were 
helpless infants, and but for the care of their weakly 
little nurse might not have grown up into the strong, 
healthy children they are. 

Dinner over off they scamper again, the smaller 
enes to the factory, the bigger to help their father, 
whose dinner is carried to him, and the house is 
quiet once more; but not for long. Keziah had but 
time to feel the comfort of the calm, before her 
energetic mother set to work again with a briskness 
and a bustle that seemed to be meant as a reproach 
to all idlers, 

We know well how impossible it is to rest in the 
company of those oppressively vigorous people, who 
seem with every movement of brush or broom tosay, 
“Look here, how hard I work, aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself to be able to sit still, while I am working 
like this ?” 

So little Keziah felt it as she lay on the strip of 
earpet, feeling weary and resting at once, and so 
very, very unequal to any exertion. But at last baby 
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awoke and began a plaintive cry, and then Mrs. 
Jones’s aggrieved feelings spoke out still more plainly 
than in her vigorous brushirg, as she said aloud 
to herself, “There, as if I hadn’t enough on my 
hands already to-day, there goes that blessed baby 
waking up, and won’t be quiet nohow without some 
one to nurse him, and Keziah a-lying there good for 
nothing, and me, who don’t know which way to turn 
already, to have to waste my time in dandling the 
cross-grained little thing !” 

* Mother,” said a weak voice, as the child with 
difficulty rose up, “I think I could manage to carry 
him as far as the chapel steps, and he’ll be con- 
tented then.” 

“ Well, tisn’t far, come to that, and I’ll make you 
a cup of tea first. There’s no denying but what it is 
a comfort having the babies taken off one’s hands.” 

So, strengthened with this unusual admission of 
beirg of some use from her mother, as also by the 
cup of tea, “the little story-teller ” set forth again, 
almost tottering under her heavy burden, down the 
court. 

This long court was the worst part of the journey 
to her, for the rude, idle boys, always hanging about 
it, thought it fun to frighten the easily-startled 
child by firing off percussion caps as she passed, or 
making noises like the barking of a dog, or other- 
wise annoying her; and to-day she felt weaker and 
more nervous than usual, and less able to bear any- 
thing beyond the heavy burden she already bore. 

The first person she passed was strong, merry 
Christopher Brown, leaning against the doorpost of 
his home, absorbed in a game of “ knuckle-bones.” 
He spoke to her kindly, seeing how she stooped with 
the baby’s weight, and how white and fragile she 
looked. Indeed, it occurred to him to offer to carry 
the “urchin” for her, but then he wanted to keep up 
through the various phases of “ knuckle-bones,” and 
if he stopped now it would have to be begun all over 
again. So Kit let her pass, soothing his conscience 
with blaming somebody else. “It’s a sin and a 
shame of your mother to put on you so,” he said; 
* that lumpy thing is enough to break your back.” 

Keziah smiled, as she answered faintly, “He is 
a’most as much as I can manage, but he’ll soon be 
off now;” and then she passed on; but had not 
gone many steps before a noise and a cry made Kit 
look up, to see the poor child give a great start and 
nearly fall with her charge. It was the old trick of 
firing off a miniature pistol with its harmless cap 
close to her ear, and “ Bully Bob,” idling too at the 
door of his home, was the doer of it. 

In a moment Kit was down upon him, abusing 
him in not the politest of language for being such a 
“great big bully, teasing babies and children, and 
afraid to fight a fellow his own size.” 

To this taunt Bob replied angrily, and presently 
the two boys were having a regular tussle, which 
onded in Bob’s being rolled over in the gutter, poor 


frightened Keziah looking on with great, startle 
eyes. 

Then Kit left his fallen foe, and braving the 
taunts of the other boys for turning nursemaid, took 
the big baby from the girl’s trembling arms, ang 
hoisting the crowing youngster on to his shoulder, 
strode down the court and across the road to the 
chapel steps, where he deposited the babe in Keziah’s 
lap, striding off again with a queer sensation all over 
him, at this unwonted act of unselfishness in gelf. 
indulgent Kit. 

And “the little story-teller” sat on in the afternoon 
sunshine, warmed by the unusual act of kindness, 
Very happy she felt as she looked up into the soft, 
blue sky, with its fleecy clouds, and thinking how 
sweet it would be to be loved by everybody, like 
little Molly in that happy home, when the least bit 
of kindness even seemed to be so good here, 

(To be concluded.) 
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152. In the various lists of the apostles given in 
the New Testament only three names occupy the 
same place in all, Give them. 

153. A statement occurs in one of the Evangelists 
from which we may gather that our Lord’s tempta- 
tion followed immediately after His baptism. Quote 
the passage. 

154. One only of our Lord’s parables is recorded 
in the very same words by the writers who have 
handed it down to us. Give it. 

155. In his reports of speeches St. Luke is wont 
to begin with describing the attitude and gesture of 
the speakers. Give examples of this from the Acts 
of the Apostles. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 448. 

140. “ Kingdom of God.” 

141. The angel in the way was not at first visible 
to Balaam, but he was to the ass (Numb. xxii. 23); 
the servant of Elisha did not see the horses and 
chariots around his master till his master prayed 
that his eyes might be opened (2 Kings vi. 17); the 
sound in the heavens was heard by those who 
journeyed with Saul, but the words were articulate 
to him alone (Acts ix. 7; xxii. 9). 

142. Matt. vii. 22, 23. 

143. Stilling the tempest. He fell asleep as man; 
He commanded the winds and waves as God (Matt. 
viii. 24—26). 

144, Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 7). : 

145. “They fought from heaven; the stars In 
their courses ‘fought against Sisera. The river 
Kishon swept them away” (Judges v. 20, 21). 

146. To Moses, when he interceded on bebalf of 
the murmuring Israelites (Numb. xiv. 21). 





147, Matt. vii. 23. 
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THE MODERN JEWS:. THEIR HOME LIFE AND RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 
BY THE REY. DR. EDERSHEIM. 
IIL—THE JEWISH SABBATH VIEWED AS A DAY OF DELIGHT. 
ROBABLY the most marked of all Jewish | to ordinary work—the Saturday—and burdened 
; observances is that of the Sabbath. Recur- | with ordinances and prohibitions, unknown in any 


mg every week on a day devoted by others | other form of religion, it cannot fail to attract 
VOL, VIEL. 
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general attention. Accordingly we find, that it 
formed one of the grand subjects of ridicule to the 


ancicnt Roman satirists, while ever since it has | 


been almost a proverb among the nations of the 
world. And in truth it is not easy to write on 
this matter. Our difficulty arises, not from lack 
of sufficient or reliable materials, but from the 
almost impossibility of fully or truly describing 
the Jewish Sabbath, without at-the same time 
seeming to cast ridicule on what should evoke far 
different emotions. But if we have learned to 
sympathise with Him who wept on beholding the 
city, we shall be able to mingle deep and loving 
pity for those who have so far strayed, with our 
condemnation of their error and superstitions. 

At the outset we may remark that the common 
notions of the Jewish Sabbath are entirely mis- 
taken. Readers of the New Testament will be 
prepared to believe that Rabbinical ordinances 
have made it of far other spirit than the day of 
holy rest enjoined by God in the Old Testament. 
The Sabbath was made for man—for his rest, for 
his worship, for his spiritual instruction and 
advancement. The Rabbis have by their traditions 
so changed it that, instead of profiting by it, it is 
extremely. difficult not to break one of the endless 
ordinances, and so to make the Sabbath an occa- 
sion for sin. The Sabbath is no more a privilege 
granted us in our present weakness ; it is a new 
and a very heavy yoke imposed on man, galling, 
whichever way he turn his neck. The Jew must 
literally give himself up to.it—just as if man 
were made for the Sabbath! To a genuine Chris- 
tian the day of-rest is only a means to a further 
spiritual end; to the Jew it is the end and object 
itself. 

On the other hand, if the Jewish Sabbath is not 
that of the Old. Testament, neither is it the, hard, 
dull, morose, dreary day which popular opinion 
imagines, Quite the opposite. Never could greater 
mistake be-made than in representing a Jewish 
Sabbath as a day of mourning or sadness... Two 
principles guide the Rabbinical idea of Sabbath- 
observance—the one, negative, or showing «what. 
must be avoided ; the other, positive, or showing 
what must be aimed after. You. must most 
earefully avoid whatever might, by any. strain of 
ingenwity, be shown to lead to any servile work ; 
and you must most anxiously do, seek, and. pro- 
mote whatever would make the Sabbath ajoy and 
a delight. These“two principles explain most of 


the Rabbinical ordinances, and account for the rise | 


of most of their superstitions. The rest grew 
in the course of long centuries, and were pro- 
bably imported from heathen nations or popular 
customs around, just as in our own country we 
have preserved a great many customs, dating from 
long before the introduction of Christianity. Once 
these customs or superstitions were introduced, 








| Rabbinical ingenuity busied itself to find a good 
' and orthodox reason for them. Thus many fables 
' were invented, which in turn added to the super- 
stition of the people. To give one or two examples, 
When the wine is “ blessed” at the close of the 
Sabbath, some of it is poured on the ground. This 
was probably the heathen custom of libations, 
but the Rabbis explain that it is done in order to 
have plenty in the house, or else for the refresh- 
ment of Korah and his party who are alive under 
the earth! Similarly, before closing the Sabbath 
the hands are bent in a peculiar manner, and the 
fingers held against the light. There can be little 
doubt that this practice arose from some heathen 
(probably Eastern) superstition. But the Rabbis 
have found quite a mass of reasons for so strange 
acustom. Perhaps, therefore, it will be best, first 
to describe the Jewish observance of the Sab- 
bath, both at home and in the synagogue, and 
then to refer in detail to some of those super- 
stitions which have so sadly changed its spiritual 
character. 

The Jewish Sabbath begins in the home, not in 
the synagogue, and, as the day is always reckoned 
from “evening to evening,” * on Friday, properly 
speaking at sunset. But long before that its 
preparations have commenced. .In fact, in the 
forenoon all needful purchases are made, and the 
festival begins early in the afternoon, when the 
sun tips the tops of the trees, or, if that be not 
observable, when hens go to roost—prebably in 
summer a little after six, and in winter a little 
after four p.m. The reason for beginning it earlier 
than necessary is stated by Rabbinical superstition 
to be, that when, on the Friday evening, a certain 
prayer is said in the synagogue, the souls in purga- 
tory are let out and hasten to cool themselves in 
fresh water, wherice also it is not lawful to draw 
water at tha time.f° Similarly, to prolong so far 
as possible their period of rest, the Sabbath is 
also protracted as much as possible. Wherever 
the Sabbath overtakes a Jew, though it were in 
the open field or in imminent danger of his life, 
there he must remain, trusting in the Divine pro- 
tection, of which the Rabbis tell a signal instance 
for general Sabbath-edification, describing how a 
pious Jew was not only preserved but enriched 
through the miraculous company of a bear, while 
his companions, who in their fear ‘violated the 
Sabbath, lost their all! But,.as‘a rule, long before 
the Sabbath has commenced, the Jew has hastened 
tohishome. He has cast aside his week-day work, 


* This because in Gen. i. we alwaysread: ‘And the evening’ 





and the morning were the... . day.” 

+To avert any evil consequences from such water, Ps, 
xxxviii., in which the word kol (voice) occurs seven times, is to 
be repeated. If the psalm cannot be said, then pray as follows; 
“Tal Shophan, Ancgron, Anerdophon (three night-spectres), ye 
who hover between the stars, there are, around and’ beside me, 
many both lean and fat, Select some one else ; choose from 
among the fat ones!” 
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cares, and troubles. He has bought for his table 
the best he can procure; for, the Sabbath must be 
a day of joy and delight. All the week he has 
toiled and saved to purchase his Sabbath-feast. 
And however rich a man may be, he must do 
something peculiar for that day, to distinguish it 
from all others—nay, though, as one of the Rabbis 
did, he were only to split wood for the Sabbath- 
meal or to gather herbs. Then he, his wife, and 
children have put on their Sabbath-garments, 





the proper Sabbath-bread; then to provide fish, 
meat, and wine for the three Sabbath-meals: for 
it is duty to have three regular meals on the 
Sabbath, as rich and luxurious as possible, even 
though a proper appetite should have to be got by 
abstinence on the Friday, since the verse (Exod. 
xvi. 25), “ Eat that to-day, for to-day is a Sabbath 
unto the Lord; to-day ye shall not find it in the 
field,” by repeating the word “to-day” three times 
in connection with the command to “eat,” is said 


which must be worn on no ordinary day, for the | to imply that one should eat three times on that 
Sabbath is a Queen, and must be honoured as | day. The food is, of course, prepared on the Friday 
such; a bride, and must be welcomed with the joy | and kept warm under hot ashes in an oven specially 


and love which become that relationship. As the 
Rabbis have it, all the six days of the week has 
God, as it were, paired ; only the Sabbath is alone, 
like a widow—yet not a widow, for God has 
given it in espousal to Israel, His people. What- 
ever makes glad must be cherished on that day; 
whatever makes sad must be banished. The home 
is swept and garnished ; baths are taken, or at least 
hands and feet washed in warm water, and nails 
cut (with certain superstitious usages); the hair 
trimmed, and the beard, where not grown, burned 
out by laying on a preparation of lime, since the 
Bible forbids the use of the razor (Lev. xix. 27). 
The wife now lays the Sabbath-table with the best 
Sabbath-cloth.. On the Friday she has prepared 
three or four cakes of Sabbath-bread—or twist 
(called challah, after Lev. viii. 26; Numb. xv. 
20), a special. blessing being pronounced while a 
small part of the dough is burnt in the fire. Where 
the challoth are made by Jewish bakers, watchers 
see to it that all is properly done. Similarly, the 
master must see that the knives are specially 
polished “in honour of the Sabbath”—a formula 
applied to all that is specially done in view of that 
day. The duty in regard to the knives is deduced 
from these two words in Ley. xvi. 5: “prepare 
that”—where the word “that which” is supposed 
to be the same as that rendered “ ploughshares” 
or “knives ” in Isa. ii. 4! Lastly, on account of 
its great importance, the head of the house must 
also assist his wife in preparing the Sabbath- 
lamp. This is generally of brass, and consists ‘of 
two, four, six, or seven branches fed with oil, 
though in larger cities wax candles (and even gas) 
haye been substituted. The poorest Jew, though 
he had nothing else, must prepare that Sabbath- 
lamp; and it was a refinement of cruelty on the 
part of the so-called Christian governments of the 
Continent to lay a special and heavy tax on the 
Sabbath-lamp, and on all meat lawfully killed and 


prepared by Jewish butchers. Next in importance 


to the Sabbath-lamp is the Sabbath-wine, at least 
80 much as is necessary for the consecration at the 
begintiing, and for the Havdalah, or separation of 
the holy day from the ordinary workdays at the 
The next care is to have 


close of the Sabbath. 











made, whence it is brought on the Sabbath by a 
Gentile servant, who is also employed on other 
work not lawful to Jews on the Sabbath, such as 
snuffing candles, attending to the fire, &c.: for 
though a Jew may not put any burden on his ox 
or his ass, he may lay it on a Gentile stranger ! 

Before the Sabbath begins one ought, properly 
speaking, to read the portions of the law and of 
the prophets for that day and also Ps. xciii. Soon 
the knock at each door by “the minister” of the 
synagogue admonishes all to prepare for “ wel- 
coming the Queen.’ Then the head of the house 
orders his wife to light the Sabbath-lamp, after 
having dispensed an alms, though it were ever so 
small, that the evil spirits may not prevent the 
ascent of the following prayer, which from its 
beauty, we reproduce:* “O God, my Lord, Thou 
art both our Lord and the Lord of lords. Thou 
hast sanctified Thy people Israel more than all 
other nations by Thy commandments and by the 
holy Sabbath that Thy people may rest in this 
world. But the true and the better rest hast Thou 
kept for that other world, and of this our holy Sab- 
bath is but the emblem. This great gift which 
Thou hast granted us, we are bound to honour 
more than all nations. On'‘this holy day we kindle 
lights, that we may become worthy of the light 
and the joy of eternal life. O Lord of the world, 
in the past six days I have done all my work, and 
now will I rest as Thou hast commanded, and 
kindle the lights after the ordinance of our holy 
law, as recorded by our sages, thereby to honour 
Thee and the Sabbath. Therefore I, Thine hand- 
maiden, entreat of Thee mercy and compassion to 
grant my desire, but that the wish of mine enemies 
may come to nought. Let this light be m Thine 
eyes like that which formerly the High Priest 
kindled in the Temple. Let not our light be ever 
extinguished, but enlighten us, and let hereafter 
our souls shine in Paradise with those of the 
other just. Let it be so! In the name of God. 
Amen.” 

Then, having kindled the lights, she spreads her 
hands towards them and says: “ Blessed be Thou, 


* We have not here space to give more than a specimen of 
the prayers at home and in the synagogue. 
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Jehovah, our God, King of the world, who hast | duty to be as merry, and to enjoy the good things 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and en- of this life as much as ever possible—and that in 
joined us to kindle the Sabbath-light.” While “honour of the Sabbath,” and to make it according 
the males now hasten to the synagogue, the table | to Divine direction (Isa. lviii. 15) “a delight!” Jf 
is covered, and a cup of wine for the blessing, a otherwise, be it well known it only needs a trang 
dish with salt, and two of the Sabbath-cakes are | position of the letters which constitute the Hebrey 
placed on it, in remembrance that for the Sabbath | word for “delight” to change it into one that 
there was a twofold provision of the manna. This | signifies “plague.” * Nor must the poor be for. 
bread is enwrapt in a napkin, partly because the | gotten at the meal. After the feast follow thanks, 
manna was covered above and below by dew, | prayers for the coming of the Messiah and the 
and partly not to put the bread to shame, as it | restoration of the Temple, and the singing of the 
were, by allowing it to see that the blessing is | so-called Semiroth or Sabbath-hymns. 
pronounced jist on the wine. It may not be unpleasing to others than Jews to 
We cannot here find room to detail the prayers | know that on the Sabbath it is allowable to lie 
which now follow, nor what sections of the law | longer in bed than on other days, and that there 
and the Talmud (or oral law) a pious Jew ought to | is a supposed warrant for this in Scripture, since, 
repeat; we rather hasten to tell of that ceremony | in Numb. xxviii. 4—9, the sacrifice is ordered to 
to which we have previously referred, as the} be brought on weekdays im the morning (ver. 4), 
consecration of the cup of wine.* On sitting down | which means early, while that injunction is sig. 
at table the head of the louse takes the cup, and | nificantly left out in ver. 9, where the Sabbath. 
having repeated the first three verses of Gen. ii. | day sacrifice is mentioned. And if this were not 
(in regard to the institution of the Sabbath), he | enough, the Hebrew word for Sabbath consists of 
dlesses the wine, and thanks God for the Sabbath | three letters (S, B, Th) which are the beginning 
:a8 a memorial alike of creation and of the bringing | of three Hebrew words meaning “sleep on the 
forth of Israel from the land of Egypt. While | Sabbath is pleasure.” 
‘this prayer is said, all present look at the Sabbath- | Such is the first and the most important part 
light, it being a superstition that this is good | of the Jewish Sabbath of delight. How sadly 





for the eyes, the vision being impaired a 500th 
part each week. Then the father having tasted 
the wine, hands it round, next washes his hands, 
says another prayer, and then speaks the blessing 
over the Sabbath-bread, and gives to each present 
.a piece. At the meal which now follows, it is 


different from that holy enjoyment which those 
| have who meet in the name and spirit of Christ— 
'ever since first He entered that secret gathering 

of His disciples, “for fear of the Jews;” spake 
| peace into their hearts ; breathed on them, and gave 
‘them His Holy Spirit! 
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BY THE REV. B. G. JOHNS, M.A., CHAPLAIN OF THE BLIND SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK. 
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DREAMS—MEMORY. 


though it may do much for the blind, 

cannot fully take the place of sight. 

} Many stories are current of famous 

blind men, whose touch had acquired 

a marvellous degree of keenness; and to 

<” two of these remarkable men we can refer 

w as instances of what education of the 
highest class may do to increase its accuracy. 

In the year 1712, in one of the Fellows’ rooms 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, sat three learned 
men discussing 4 knotty point over the winter 
fire. Two of them were antiquaries as well as 
scholars, and on the table before them lay a small 
drawer of Roman coins, concerning some of which 
the battle waxed hot. Over one headless em- 
peror, whose very name and date even the initiated 


* According to Mills (‘‘ British Jews,” p. 140), in the absence 
of wine, gin even is used in England! 


| could only guess at from the coin before them, 

It had been 
| purchased as a genuine rarity by the elder of the 
two collectors, who both agreed as to its extreme 
value, but differed as to its exact date. Their 
friend by the fire took no part in the discussion, 
but, at last, when the coin was handed to him 
for examination and judgment, his answer was 
prompt and decided enough. Strange to say, 
however, he did not glance at the medal, but 
having felt it over very carefully with the tips 
of his fingers, he next applied it to his tongue. 
This done, he quietly laid the headless Augustus 
on the table, saying, as he did so, “50 s.c. or 50 
a.D.—the thing isn’t worth a shilling; I doubt 
its being gold, and I am sure it isn’t Roman.” 
And the next day showed that he was right, 
when the coin was proved to be a clever counter+ 


* Hebrew is only written with the consonants. The Hebrew 
word for delight (marking the letters by capitals) is “ONeG, 
that for plague “‘ NeGO,” 
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feit, got up for the occasion of an antiquarian 
gale; just as Roman coins were dug up a year or 
two ago in making the Thames Embankment. 
Yet this keen judge was Nicholas Saunderson, a 
blind man, who had never set eyes on a coin—good, 
bad, or indifferent ; having lost not only his sight, 
but even his very eyebalis, by the small-pox, in 
1682, when but a year old. He was now Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematies in one of the first 
universities of the world, and a friend of Whiston, 
Halley, and Sir Isaac Newton, whose “Principia” 
formed one subject of his public lectures. 

Sixty years later we come to another famous 
blind mathematician and naturalist—John Gough, 
of Kendal—who lost his sight when but a few 
months old. As Saunderson examined the coin, 
so Gough examined a rare plant, by applying to it 
the tip of his tongue, which rarely if ever deceived 
him. In his old age, some rare specimen having 
been brought to him, having examined it by his 
usual test, he at once called it by the correct 
name, adding that he had seen but one specimen 
of it before, ‘and that was fifty years ago.” As 
a proof of his undoubted skill as a mathema- 


tician, it is only necessary to note that among | 
his pupils were Whewell, Master of Trinity Col- | 
lege; Dawes, Fourth Wrangler; Gaskin, Second | 


Wrangler; and King, Senior Wrangler, as well 


as John Dalton, President of the Manchester 
Philosophical Society. 

Let us now glance, for a moment, at the same 
sense of touch as developed, and bearing fruit, 
among the blind of a lower class so far as educa- 
tim and work are concerned. We will go into 





| 
| 





The problem is, how shall the blind workman 
accurately follow a pattern of which he cannot 
see a single step, in colours which he cannot 
possibly distinguish ? That he can do it, there is 
no doubt; there are a dozen proofs now before 
you that he can weave a rug bright, if need be, 
with all the colours of the rainbow, exactly after 
the prescribed pattern—scroll-work, leaves, fruit, 
flowers, lozenges, stars, or cross-bars. 

The man at the loom near the window is making 
a rug with a brilliant scroll of crimson and white 
at the corners, on a dark ground; and every 
twisted leaf of that rare flower and that curious. 
branch, which grow only in carpet-land, must be- 
accurately copied. Look at him; he is consult-- 
ing his guide. It is a thin, smooth sheet of deal,. 
mathematically divided by cross-bar lines, scratched . 
into the surface and easily apparent to the touch ; 
and on this board, at all the points of intersection, , 
is traced his pattern in nails with heads of every 
possible variety of shape—round, square, diamond- 
shape, or triangular ; each telling its own story of 
red, green, white, blue, or brown, as the pattern 
requires. This story, through every change of hue 
and every new line of march, the blind weaver 
reads with his fingers’ ends, but without being 
conscious of one single ray of colour. His threads 
of wool are all arranged for him by his side, in 
one exact order; say, white, crimson, blue, yellow, 
and maroon, and on each of these he learns to lay 
his hand with unerring accuracy. But it is only 
by dint of long experience, and after an infinite 
series of mistakes, of many of which he is uncon- 
scious—that the blind boy manages to see with 


the rug and mat shop, at the Blind School, St. | his fingers, and now and then to do more than 
George’s Fields. It is a large, lofty room, filled hear with bis ears; and a shrewd youth of his 
with busy workmen, all hard at work at mat-| own age, with a good pair of eyes, will still give 


frames and looms. 
the ordinary kind; and all the workers, both men 
and boys, toiling away just as any other workmen 
blessed with the sharpest eyes. 

Look at that mountain of mats, of all colours, 
shapes, and sizes! all made by nimble, cheerful 
workmen, whose eyes never saw what their hands 
80 diligently toiled at. The old man in the corner 
is at work at an enormous doormat, too vast, 
thick, and solid it would seem for any but the 
sons of Anak : it is for the hall of the Guards’ Club 
in Pall Mall. The boy next to him is fringing his 
mat with bright green—a small, neat, dainty affair 
with squared edges; and so thin that the panel 
will sweep over it with ease; to be placed inside 
‘ the study-door of an old gentleman afraid of 
draughts. The huge pile on the right is chiefly 
of coloured rugs, decked with brilliant borders, 
Wreaths of flowers, and patterns of all hues and 
ses. It seems impossible that these can be the 
work of the blind; but they can be, and are made 
in this very shop. 





Frames and looms are all of | him twenty in every hundred yards, and yet win 


the race. 

A blind boy’s face may be, as Coleridge 
describes it, “all eyes,” and beam with intelli- 
gence; he may be an apt scholar where many 
a youngster fails; his remaining senses, if rightly 
trained, seem, by that merciful law which rules 
God’s kingdom, to put forth new blossom and 
fruit as every year rolls by, to be gifted with 


; new vigour and keener life, and thus save him 
| from the pang of knowing all his loss; and yet 


the result if tried sharply will often be found 
imperfect and incomplete. It has been uphill 
work all through, accomplished only by steady, 
patient toil; by perseverance and unwearied 
ingenuity, and on this ground admirable, and 
worthy of all praise. 

The connection between the “sense of towch and 
dreaming” would at first sight possibly appear to 
be only remote; but in the blind boy’s case it is 
close. As a rule, the blind rarely dream, in the 
ordinary sense of the word; though the case of 
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Milton is often cited in disproof of this assertion ; 
and a line from one of his sonnets (in memory of 
his wife)— 
“T waked, she fled, and day brought back my night,” 

is quoted to show that a blind man dreams as 
others dream. But when he wrote that sonnet, 
having just lost his sight (at forty years of age), 
the remembrance of the whole visible world was 
still freshly with him, as bright and vivid as ever: 
the field of his imagination was as full as ever of | 
living pictures. But into the dream of the boy | 
born blind no visible image from the outer world, | 
no shape of beauty, no ghastly form of horror, can 
possibly enter. Whatever comes to him by night 
—to him no darker than the day—must come by | 
touch or hearing. | 

“JT dream,” said a blind boy, “I often dream 
about people; I dream of my brother (also blind); | 


I know he is with me, I hear his voice; I am | 


in the places where we used to go before he died.” 

“But how do you know,” I ask, “that you are | 
in a certain place ?” 

“The impression of the place is with me, I feel 
that I am there; J an swre I am there, sometimes 
till I awake. Sometimes I dream that I am | 
walking in the fields; I tread on the grass, I feel | 
the air.”’ | 

“Tf I dream,” said another youth, “that I am in 
the great basket-shop, I know I am there by the 
size of the room, by the length of it as I walk up 
and down.” 

“But how cam you judge of the size and length 
of what you cannot see ?” | 


“Oh, the sound tells me that pretty well; per- 


haps I come to my old place, where I work.’’ 

“You sit on your box, then ?” 

“Yes, I touch it; and if the dream goes on, I | 
get my tools out.” 

“When I dream,” says a blind tramper, “ it’s 
just the same as J am now; I dreams of hearing 
and touching. The last dream I had was about a 
blind man that’s in prison just now. I went 
down to his wife’s house ; I knew it was hers by 
the sound of my foot like, and whether it was 
clean or dirty. As we set a-talking, I heard a 
voice at the deor, and I said, ‘Bless me! isn’t that 
John?’ But she didn’t take no notice. 
I said, ‘is that you?’ and J took him by the sleeve, 


it was his shirt-sleeves I felt, and I was half} 


afeared of him, and surprised he should be out 
weeks before his time. Then (in my dream, you 
know) I dreamt that he tried to frighten me, by 
hallooing out, and make believe he was a ghost 
by pushing me down sideways, &c. &c., and after 
that 1 waked up and didn’t hear no more.” 

Here again, therefore, even in his sleep, the 
serse of touch is to the blind boy his chief agent, | 
motive power, and detective; his imagination | 
being scarcely stirred by what he counts « dream. | 


| 


‘Halloo!? | 


| 
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The dream, in fact, is little more than a hard, 
bare, and indistinct fragment of every-day life, 
scarcely brightened by a ray of fancy or imagina. 
tion.* It is this want of imaginative power, 
probably, that forms one great bar against the 
success of the blind as poets; even among the 
most highly educated. Homer and Milton are 
often cited in disproof of this view; but neither 
with justice; it being more than doubtful whether 
the former was blind at all, but in extreme old age 
when he had ceased to write; and certain that the 
latter had laid up his vast stores of knowledge, 
} and above all his noble gallery of pictures from 
the world of Nature—earth, sea, and sky—before 
he lost his sight. 

But if the blind boy cannot write poetry, he can 
learn it by heart; and his memory when cultivated 
is, beyond all doubt, specially powerful, retentive, 
and accurate. All books of biography of blind 
men give us famous instances of their great power 
in this respect ; such as that of the old sailor who 
| had learned by heart all the captains and lieu- 
tenants in the Navy List; or of a blind lady named 
Walkier, whom Bishop Burnet had met at Schaff- 
hausen, who, according to his account, had not 
only mastered five languages, but knew by heart 





| the whole cf the New Testament and the Psalms. 


3ut I prefer relying on a fcwv cases which have 
fallen under my own notice. 

Among the pupils in St. George’s Fields, a large 
| number, during their six years’ stay, manage to 
learn by heart the whole of the Psalter, as well as 
a large portion of the hymn-book used at the in- 
stitution; and these so accurately that if a single 
| line from any psalm or hymn be given, they will at 
| once continue it to theend. 'There is now at work 
in the mat-shop a man who can repeat, not only the 
Prayer Book Psalms, as well as a vast number of 
hymns and many poems of Goldsmith and Long- 
fellow, but, incredible as it may appear, the whole 
of Milton’s “Paradise Losi,” a large portion of 
“Paradise Regained,” with marginal notes, and 
a biography of the poet. Few blind persons, how- 
ever, and still fewer with sight, could accomplish 
so Herculean a task as this, simply because few, 
| if any, would set to work for years with such in 
cessant, unwearied application and love for the 
| task as he did. + 

It must be remembered, too, that the blind 
youth is compelled to derive nearly all his know- 
ledge from books that are read to him. While 
his friend reads, he listens most intently ; he is 
now all ear, lest a single word, or syllable, escape 
him. He cuts off every channel of communication 
with the outer world, and opens but the one inlet 


| 


| to the wave of sound. When he comes to facts 


* Taking fancy to be the power of picturing things that seem; 
imagination, bringing pictures of things that really are. 
{ Ho is now learning “ Samson Agonistes.” 








and dates of history, he learns to sift the chaff 
from the wheat, and burdens his memory only 
with the important items; content “to let the 
little fishes slip through the meshes of the net;” 
acting on wise old Fuller’s advice, ‘“* Make not so 
faithful a servant as memory thy slave. Even 
Atlas was weary. Have as much reason as a 
camel, and rise when thou hast thy full load.” 


In this way he encourages, vivifies, and 


strengthens his memory; culling a flower here, or | 
perhaps a weed there; adding gradually, con- | 
stantly, to his store, never losing a single point | 


once gained ; and at last reaping the certain fruits 
of all honest toil. And this, not because his 
powers of memory are keener or stronger than 
those of seeing men, but because he has spared 
neither time nor labour to put them to their best 
and utmost use. The strength that is in a man, 
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which God meant every one to discover and to 
use for his own lasting happiness and profit, is 
best learned when he is thrown upon his own 
resources and left alone. Happy they who in 
early life learn this wise lesson, and by God’s 
help bring their highest and best powers into 
noble and living play. The golden perfection of 
man’s being, with all its wonderful and swift 
channels of intelligence—the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, and touch—the powers of reason, imagination, 
fancy, and judgment—can never indeed be marred 
without loss or danger in some shape. Yet the 
Divine Hand that creates all these in their beauty 
and perfection, and binds them in one mysterious 
whole, even if one vital element be touched, opens 
new ways and springs of life to the remaining 
powers, and in the midst of the darkness kindles 


| what may be a spark of unfailing light. 
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BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “‘ HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC, ETC. 


BOOK THE FIRST.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


~ Je CHAPTER XIII. 
Wo (\) JoB’s DIPLOMACY. 
ANNAH!” 
‘Yes, Job.” 
“Come in here and _ sit 
down, I want to have a talk 


with you.” 


“ What! sit down in the middle | 
of the morning, with the washing | 
not half done and the kitchen to | 


tidy up afterwards, and only one pair of 
hands for everything; you must have 
taken leave of your senses, Job.” 


This speech was delivered in a shrill treble, | 
followed by much demonstrative splashing, for 
Mrs. Foster was standing before a washing-tub, | 

her large bony arms buried to the elbows in a foamy | 


sea ofsoap-suds. ‘The sounds were only too familiar to 
Job, who sat before the fire in the inner room, carving 
something out of a piece of wood; it was a bit of the 
Greyhound which had been washed up with the tide, 
and the old seaman was shaping it into the form of 
a boat, a model of the Greyhound, which he intended 
to give to Miss Madeline. His mouth took a wry 
twist, and he glanced towards the door with an ex- 
pressive shrug of his burly shoulders, muttering to 


himself, “ Seems to me she’s never done tidying up; | 


00 time for anything but washing and scrubbing, and 
there’s no end of that.” He was on the point of utter- 
ing his grumbling protest aloud, but he prudently 
checked it in time—firstly, because he was fearful of 
bringing down upon himself the retaliation of his 


wife’s tongue, and, secondly, because he had a favour 


| to ask, and it was his policy to conciliate as much 
!as possible; so he substituted a good-humoured, 


“Bother the washing, Hannah!.can’t you give me five 
minutes ?” 

“ Not a minute.” 

* Come, old woman, don’t get cross.” 

“Job!” 

** Well, Hannah, what’s wrong now ?” 

“Do I ever get cross ?” 

Hannah laboured under the impression that she 
was one of the best-tempered persons in the world, 
and always grew indignant whenever Job accused her 


| of being bad tempered. 


The old seaman, cross-grained as he was to all 
strangers, rarely let his wife put him out of temper ; 
he would indulge in a little grumbling now and then, 
but the moment she got vexed, he—to use his own 
words—tried another tack, and if that did not do, 


| hauled down his colours. 


As her husband did not answer her question at 
once, she repeated it. ‘‘Do I ever get cross, Job?” 

“Well, you see, Hannah, you are apt to get squally 
at times; but there, well not say anything more 
about that.” 

“Yes, but we will, Job.” 

Here Mrs. Foster left the washing-tub and walked 
into the room, wiping her arms, and looking red- 
faced and energetic, as she planted herself before 
Job’s chair, giving the place a more decided flavour 
of steaming soap. The old sailor gave his better half 
a cautious survey, taking in the state of the weather, 
as he phrased it. The result of his observation was 
an opinion that it was squaliy, and would need some 
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tacking about, before he could see his way to the end 
he had in view. His: irate partner left him no time 
for deliberation. 

“Now, what do you mean, Job?” The voice had 
@ rasping tone that was not propitious for the old 
sailor. The words seemed to be flung at him like so 
many sharp pebbles. 

“That you are a soft old woman, Hannah,” he 
answered, adding to himself, “she’s been squally all 
the morning, but she mostly is on washing-days. I’d 
have waited until to-morrow, only it would be too 
late, as the lad will be gone off to Wyewood.” 

“Am I?” and Mrs. Foster was about to disappear 
as quickly as she had come, when Job put out his 
hand and caught hold of her, saying coaxingly— 

“ Do sit down a moment, Hannah, I want to have 
@ talk with you; I’m not here every day to be in 
your way.” 

“Job, I never saw your equal for aggravation; but 
I’ve spoiled you—that’s what I’ve done. Now then, 
what have you got to talk about ?” 

Job coughed, and glanced at her with a strange 
wistfulness in his weather-beaten face, as he thought 
over the best way of introducing the subject. 

Mrs. Foster’s eyes glared at the little Dutch clock 
in the corner, and she said expressively, “I’m going 
back to my washing, Job; you must keep your talk 
for another time.” 

“ Wait a bit, old woman; you know I shan’t be at 
anchor long, and when I’m off to sea you'll have 
nobody to——” 

Mrs. Foster interrupted him. 
has come over you?” 

“ Can’t tell, Hannah; but I feel a bit low, as I’ve 
been ever since the day they buried the poor young 
captain; and as I sit here looking at the fire, I seem 
tosee him and all the dead people that I’ve been fond 
of in my life-time. My old father and mother, sister 
Polly, and my brother Jack, who died when he was 
quite a youngster, and—and our own little Bobby.” 

This was the name of their only child, the two- 
year-old baby, who had blessed the beginning of 
their wedded life, and whose memory had gone with 
them through the advancing years, and been to them 
always a golden link of beauty and purity; that 
bound their hearts together and wove about their 
lives as if to lift them upward; and now when age 
was stealing on, and they were nearing the close of 
the wear and tear of the hard-working day, there was 
the bond of that little grave between them still—a 
good influence that kept them from drifting apart. 
As her husband finished, Mrs. Foster quietly folded 
her apron over her arms and sat down without a 
word. Little Bobby’s name had always power to 
quell the tide of temper whenever it rose. Looking 
closely at the sharply-lined face, with which time had 
not dealt kindly, it was difficult to realise how such a 
nature could be capable of giving out such wealth of 
Jove,as the mother’s heart had lavished on the one 


“Why, Job, what 





precious baby, whose little light had gone ont g 
early, and perhaps it would be harder still to imaging 
the sharp-tongued shrew quietly crying over a little 
half-worn frock and a pair of tiny shoes rubbed out 
at the toes, 

Job went on, keeping his gaze fixed on the fire, 
as though he could still see the dear dead faces look. 
ing at him—‘ Hannah, if our little chap had been 
spared to us, he would have been a young man now, 
and we shouldn’t be the lonely couple that we are; 
and Hannah, old woman, you’d have had some one 
to take care of you in case I went my last voyage 
and left you behind. That was my trouble on the 
night of the storm when we took to the boat and——” 
Here his voice broke. He had struck the right chord; 
his wife had her apron to her eyes, and was crying 
behind it—a soft-hearted woman in spite of all her 
faults of temper. 

“ Oh, Job! it is too bad of you, as if I wanted to be 
taken care of—if—if—— ” 

The sentence was only finished by a sob. Job 
slipped her hand into his, and the two made friends, 
just as they did after a quarrel when they were lovers 
in the longago. Foronce Mrs. Foster’s washing-tub 
was completely ignored. She was recalled by the 
inexorable Dutch clock striking the hour. She rose, 
saying hurriedly, “There’ll be Mr. Moore coming, 
and no dinner ready. He told me that he thought 
of walking over to Wyewood this afternoon to see 
after getting a passage in a vessel that is going to 
sail to-night.” 

Job drew a long breath. 
what I wanted to talk about, Hannah, 
young man, Frank Moore.” 

“Well, what about him, Job ?” 

“T’ve found out something, but first tell me how 
long he has been here.” 

“‘ About six weeks.” 

“Has he been much in the way?” 

“No; one can scarcely tell there’s a man in the 
house. He tidies everything after himself, or else he ' 
never upsets his room.” Here she could not help 
casting a rueful look at the bits of wood that littered 
the floor, the result of Job’s carving propensity. 

“ Just so; but then he makes extra work, Hannah, 
for you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, after all he did to try and save 
poor Mr. Edmund.” 

Job pulled out his handkerchief and mopped his 
face with an unusual amount of vigour as he jerked 
out: “Suppose we don’t let him go, Hannah ?” 

“Don’t let him go, Job! what do you mean?” 

“Just this, captain.” (Job sometimes called his 
wife by that distinctive title, and she was undoubtedly 
entitled to it, for she certainly held the command of 
the household ship). ‘Just this, captain: why should 
he seek another home as long as we have a spare bed 
that we don’t want? What do you think about it 
Hannah?” 


«« Ah, that reminds me of 
It is that 
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**What’s put such a strange notion in your head, 
Job ?” 

“ Well, he’s so like Mr. Edmund, and I’ve found out 
that he’s very poor; for he said something yester- 
day about not being able to pay me, and I said you 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing.” 

“Quite right, Job; of course I wouldn’t.” 

“T knew it!” responded Job, triumphantly. “So 
I thought we might ask him to stay, if you’re 
agreeable to have him, Hannah.” 

“Yes, I am agreeable.” 

“So am I, and he shall be asked to stay, for he’s 
quite a gentleman, Hannah; but he’s very touchy 


about his poverty, as gentlefolks always are when | 
they come down in the world. I’ve taken to him | 


because of his likeness to Mr. Edmund.” 
So it was agreed between the worthy pair, and Job, 
exulting in having so successfully carried his point, 


took counsel with himself how to set about the deli- | 


cate task, and offer Frank Moore the shelter of his 
cottage without hurting the young man’s pride and 
self-respect. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. REID’S OFFER. 
Wuitze Job Foster was making his essay in diplo- 
macy, the young man whose interest it was intended 
to serve might have been seen leisurely walking 
along the edge of ‘the cliffs, within sight of the 
whitewashed cottage which had been his home 


quite long enough for him to get attached to the | 


fine old seaman, who had first attracted. him by his 
desperate effort.to save his young captain, and his 
despairing sorrow when he found himself = lying, 
bruised and. bleeding, on the bank of shingles, and 


unable to-do anything towards his reseue. Wr, 


After his: restoration to comsciousness, Job s-had 






































under new masters. “I couldn’t do it, Mr. Frank” 
he had said in answer to some remark of fhe young 
man’s, “I couldn’t do it just yet; it sticks in my 
throat to think of shipping myself in another craft 
and getting my orders from a strange captain, J 
never could bear changes—sir, never could,” he 
repeated with a mournful shake of his head ; “always 
| knocked the wind out of me, but this, sir, is the 
worst I ever had—the very worst, sir, for I never 
sailed under his like before, and never shall again ; 
Mr. Edmund has spoiled me, he was too good, so I 
shall have to lie by for a while before I’m fit for sea 
| again.” 
“‘Lie by for repairs, Job.” 
| “Yes, sir, you’re right, for that wave nearly 
| knocked the life out of me—stove in my bulwarks, 
sir” (here Job touched the wound upon his head) ; 
“but it’s not that, Mr. Frank, that’s keeping me 
ashore, it’s the thought of the young captain.” 
; And then Job had again grown eloquent upon the 
| virtues of Edmund Reid; it was a subjeet that 
seemed to loosen the old man’s tongue. 

It was this conversation that recurred to the mind 
of Frank Moore, when he paused in his walk, and 
seating himself on a projecting ledge, glanced round 
at the cottage, which impressed him as: looking very 
pleasant and peaceful on the last morning of his 
| stay. 

“God bless them!” he murmured, as ae turned his 
gaze back to the sea, repeating in a tone that showed 
his heart was in the prayer, “ God bless them ! they 

| gave me a home in my pressing neéd—food and 
| lodgings, though they knew I could not pay for 
| either—empty. Empty as my life,” he added, thrust- 
|ing his hands into his pockets, “All the money I 











|had went to pay my passage, and here I am cast 


ashore “little more than half-way to my destination. 
I have failed to get anything at Wyewood, and what 





earnestly pressed ithe young man to accept the} if I should fail when I get there? Ivcertainly can’t 
humble hospitality of his cottage, and hevhad gladly | stay here, a burden on these good people—that is 
done so, for there was,a gruff, outspoken honesty | not to be thought of, unless you are changing your 
about, the old, sailor, which at once won his confidence | nature, Frank. Time for me to rouse; I have stayed 
and regard. These:feelings grew upon him in the here too long, it won’t do to put off any more, I must 
days that»followed, the funeral, when. they were try and get a passage on board the little fishing- 
thrown more into each other’s.company, and Frank | boat that sails this evening ; I must either work or 
exerted himself to try.and rouse Job. from his fits of | starve.” 
melancholy, though he himself was burdened witha; One hour later Frank Moore was setting out on 
grief that was: becoming each day. harder:to bear: | his way, and Job was standing in the porch looking 
Still, when Frank saw his host sit of an eveningfor./.after him, and occasionally -waving his big ‘cotton 
hours. in his arm-chair before the fire, absently | handkerchief of many colours ‘that looked like a 
warming his great brown hands by the blaze, and | miniature flag. Job had made his offer of a home to 
looking before him with an expression of dumb | the young stranger, “until he could pick up a bit.” 
distress, that gave a strong element of pathos to the | So Job put it in his characteristic speech, labour- 
old seaman’s grief for his dead master, it touched | ing to make it appear that the obligation would be 
Frank Moore, and he roused himself to try and cheer | all on his own side. He seemed as anxious to get 
his companion. | possession of the new lodger as though his presence 
Job had declared his intention of biding on shore | would represent a large increase to the family 
for a while. He was too much shaken by the recent | exchequer. 
shock to be equal to the trial of facing new work| “Do stop, Mr. Frank, just by way of obliging 
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Hannah and me; we're lonesome out here, and you 


seem to give us a bit of new life; it’s a poor place, | 
put if you’re not above being our visitor it would be | 


doing us a favour, sir, if you’d stop till you get strong, 
for you look as delicate as poor Mr. Edmund did, 
and the air about here is just the thing for you, sir.” 
And Job, still a diplomatist in his way, got very red 
in the face, and made a great show of using his big 
handkerchief as though he felt the room overwarm. 


But Frank Moore understood it all, and though he | 


remained firm in his refusal, his heart swelled in re- 
cognition of the generous nature whose instincts were 
so delicate and true. He was very brief in his thanks, 
he felt his heart too full for words, and his voice got 
husky and beyond his control, so he could not trust 
himself to talk. Poor fellow, until the last few 
weeks he had seen but little of the milk of human- 
kindness. Crushed down by the pressure of hard 


material wants, life had been to him so terribly | 


real. Even Job Foster and his astute better 
half did not suspect the real extent of the poverty 
that disguised itself so completely under the well- 


brushed black coat, that would retain its, gentle- | 


manly air even to the verge of extinction, when it 


would become too threadbare to claim even a remote | 
connection with respectable broadcloth. No wonder | 


that he nearly broke down when he wrung Job’s 
hand at parting, 
that he would always remember their cottage as a 
home ready for him to come back to whenever he 
liked. In spite of his high courage and his fearless- 


ness in facing death, the gallant heart was sensitive | 


asa woman’s. So he went his way, and Job stood 
watching in the porch until the tall figure had 
passed out of sight. 
chair, saying ruefully, “I doubt the lad will go 
further and fare worse, Hannah; I wish we could 
have persuaded him to stay; but he wouldn’t bea 


burden on us, I could read that in his look. Dear, | 


dear! it seems almost like losing Mr. Edmund over | 
again, he’s so like him.” 
* * * * 

“Have you seen the carriage, Marshall ?” 

“No, sir, it hasn’t come yet,” the bank porter | 
replied. 

Mr. Reid was standing at the door of Reid and 
Hammond’s Bank, a large substantial-looking build- 
ing situated in one of the principal streets of Wye- | 
wood. 

“It is past four, he ought to have been here,” the 


* * 


banker said to himself as he returned his gold | 


tepeater to his pocket, adding to the porter, “ tell 


Jones to follow me to Harper’s;” and Mr. Reid’ 


walked leisurely towards the hotel known by that 
name, where he usually lunched. 

He had not proceeded far dewn the street when | 
his attention was attracted by a young man who was 
hurrying towards him and in the direction of the 
quay, and whom he instantly recognised as the | 


and gave the solicited promise, | 


Then he went back to his arm- | 


stranger who had so nobly risked his own life to 
save that of his son. How vividly the sight of the 
young man called back to his memory the night of 
| the storm and its sad results! The singular likeness 

to his dead son impressed him more forcibly than 
| ever, and he was conscious of a strange thrill as he 

noted the various points of resemblance. They were 

alike in build of figure and height of stature, except 
| that the stranger had the advantage of greater 
breadth of shoulders, His hair was also a shade 
darker than Edmund Reid’s, but both had the same 
striking physique—the large, thoughtful forehead 
and deep-set, steadfast eyes. The face had also the 
| same high intellectual type, with the severely classical 
| lines and refined purity of contour, but the stranger 
| had the more matured power, which want of physical 
' Strength had denied to Edmund Reid. The young 
man was about to pass, but the banker stopped and 
put out his hand, “‘ Excuse me one moment, sir; I 
believe we have met before—a few weeks ago, when 
you volunteered to go to the rescue of the crew of a 
yacht wrecked in the late storm, and you tried to 
save one of the crew, the captain, at the risk of your 
| own life.” 

“Yes, I tried, but failed.” 

“Yes—yes, I know, for he was my son.” 
Mr. Reid’s voice slightly trembled. 

Frank Moore had recognised Mr. Reid as the father 
of the young man who had been Job Foster’s 
captain, and he murmured, “I am very sorry I did 
not save him, sir.” 

The banker controlled his feelings, and went on, 
“Until now I have not personally thanked you, Mr. 
—Mr. 

“Moore,” put in Frank, adding hastily, “you 
| have nothing to thank me for.” 
| “TY think differently, Mr. Moore, and I am sorry 
| you returned the present I sent you. I hold myself 
| in your debt—one that money cannot repay, still I 

should be glad if den? woul make up your mind to 
| accept the cheque 
Frank interrupted him. “No, sir, I cannot; you 
| over-rate what I did; and to offer me money for 
doing what any true-hearted man would have done 
| for another is an zi 
| Frank paused. The banker finished the sentence 
“An insult. Don’t be afraid of speaking 


Here 











| for him. 
out your thoughts.” 
“T am not afraid, but I do not wish to ares 
| ungrateful, for I know your motive is a kindly one.’ 

“ And yours Quixotic.” 

“Perhaps it is, sir,’ Frank answered, slightly 
piqued at the banker’s haughty manner. 

Again the likeness to his son forcibly struck Mr. 
| Reid, and he said, in a more kindly tone, as he 
| glanced at the well-worn coat, “Excuse me, Mr. 
' Moore, but I think you cannot afford to be’so in- 
| different to money, and in my offer there is nothing 

meant to wound you.” 
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“ Still I could not think of accepting it, sir; it 
would lower me in your eyes as well as my own.” 

“What if I double the sum and make it three 
hundred ?” 

“Not if you put another three to that, sir ; nothing 
would induce me to accept it, though I am in want 
of money,” Frank replied, the hot colour rushing 
into his face as the involuntary confession escaped 
him. 

“Then you acknowledge yourself in want of 
money, yet your pride will not let you take it. Will 
you accept it as a loan?” 

“No, for I see no chance of being able to repay it.” 

“Ts there anything I can do for you ?” 

As Frank remained silent, the banker put another 
question. “Are you in a situation?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Are you seeking one ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“In what capacity ?” 

“ Any.” 

“A rather vague answer, Mr. Moore. What situa- 
tion have you filled?” 

“‘ None.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Reid gazed curiously at Frank 


Moore, who seemed painfully self-conscious under | 
his look, which had a blending of astonishment and | 


suspicion. Frank’s colour heightened as he explained, 
“Tt is not many months since I left college.” 
“Ah!” The interjection had a doubtful sound, at 
least to the sensitive ears of Frank. Mr. Reid 
continued : “ You were at one of the universities I 
presume ?” 
“Yes, Cambridge.” 


There wus an expressive movement of Mr. Reid's | 





eye-brows on hearing the answer to his query, but he 
only said, “‘ And you consider yourself competent tg 
fill any situation?” 

“No, sir, I don’t profess——’ 

The banker interrupted. “Suppose there is 
situation at my disposal, would you accept it?” 

“ Willingly.” 

“Then if you will call to-morrow at Reid and 
Hammond’s Bank, perhaps I may take you upon 
trial, if I am satisfied with your answers to the 
questions which I shall have to ask; and now good 
day, Mr. Moore ; let me see you in the morning, not 
later than eleven.” 

Frank bowed his willing assent to the arrange. 
ment and they parted, Mr. Reid being met at a few 
yards’ distance by his carriage, which had just driven 
into the street—a plain but handsome brougham 
drawn by a pair of thoroughbred horses, 

Frank’s brief glance took in all the glittering 
harness, and sleek well-fed bays, and the respectable 
coachman. He watched the banker take his seat 
and lean back among the cushions. Then he turned 
|and walked on, feeling very grateful for the new 
| chance which a merciful Providence seemed about to 
| put in his way. He thought it probable that he had 
seen his future master in the owner of the carriage, 
little guessing how closely their two lives would be 
interwoven, and that the colouring of all his after 
life would hang upon the issue of to-morrow’s 
interview with the senior partner of Reid and Hah- 
mond’s bank. Whether it would be for his good or 
ill, remained amongst the unrevealed mysteries of 
the future. There was nothing in the present to 
foreshadow it to him. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘ Scripture to be read—Genesis wii., avi. 

& NTRODUCTION.—Question the children as 
% tothe great object of the Bible—viz., to 
show the fall of man and redemption by 
Jesus Christ. After the account of the 
flood, therefore, the history is given of 
that race from whom Christ was to come, 

YF" called, therefore, the “chosen people ” 
(Deut. vii. 6). Abraham’s life falls naturally into 
four parts—1, his call; 2, God’s covenant with 
him; 3, the birth of Isaac; 4, God’s trial of his 
faith. The first two in this lesson. 

I, THe caLL or ABRAHAM. (1) The call (read vii. 
1—5). Abraham, son of Terah, had been living in 
Mesopotamia (Acts vii. 2), in the city of Ur (Gen. 
xi, 28), on the “other side of the flood ”—i.e., of the 
great river Euphrates, where they worshipped strange 
gods (Josh. xxiv. 3). Here, in some way, he received 





OR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 7., ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD. 


a call to go out to a strange land which should be 
shown him. How would the message come? Per- 
| haps by a voice, as to Samuel; perhaps by a dream, 

as to Jacob. He was to leave his home and friends 
_and lead a wandering life as a chief, or sheikh. He 
| started, “not knowing whither he went” (Heb. 
| xi. 8), but receiving daily directions; just as the 
| Israelites afterwards were guided daily in their 
| wanderings by a cloudy pillar. Notice the first pro- 
| mise given—he should be father of a great nation; 

his friends and enemies would be blessed or cursed 
‘by God; and in him all families should be blessed. 
Nothing said of a son at present. 

LEssONS TO BE LEARNED. (a) To obey God's 
call. He left home and those living in idolatry in 


order to serve God. So Gideon (Judges vi. 25) was 
| told to begin by destroying his father’s idols. All 
| are called in some way to give up sin. 


In school, 
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or workshops, or Offices, and sometimes even at home, | the promised land.” Notice two things. (a) The 
God’s children called upon to “come out” from sin | covenant confirmed by sacrifice (ver. 9—11), showing 
and be separate. ‘To those who do so special pro- | how all God’s promises are ratified by blood-shed- 
mises are given—‘“ I love them,” &e. ; and they may | ding, and also how to confirm his faith. (6) God 
be blessed to those around them, as Naaman’s little | revealed Himself to his senses in the night by the 
maid was, who feared God (2 Kings v. 3). (b) To| horror of darkness (ver. 12). Just as with Job 
trust in God’s guidance. We are often in difficulty, | when his bones shook (Job iv. 14), with Peter at 
don’t know which situation to choose, &c. Ask for | the draught of fishes (Luke v. 8). The result was 
help and guidance, sure to come. Illustrate by a | that Abram’s faith was fully confirmed, and hence- 
traveller in a fog. Can always see one step in| forth he was called the “Friend of God.” (See 
advance; he takes that and sees another. So we | Rom. iv. 3, Gal. iii. 6, James ii. 23.) 
always know our duty at the present moment; do | (2) THE COVENANT RATIFIED. (Read xvii. 1—8.) 
that, and shall know the next step. | Abram ninety-nine years old. So far only God’s 

(2) His sojourn in Canaan. He stayed some time | promise, now man’s part of the covenant enforced. 
in Haran, and then entered Canaan by way of The perpetual obligation of circumcision, by which 
Damascus, to which city his steward belonged (Gen. | rite infant boys at eight days old were solemnly 
xy. 2), he travelled south to Sichem, to the plain | dedicated to God. At circumcision the name was 
or oak of Moreh, about thirty-four miles north of | given. Thus Abram became now Abraham (or Father 
Jerusalem. (This journey should be traced on a | of a great Multitude), and Sarai became Sarah (or 
map.) Question as to his party. Himself, Sarah, | Princess). So Zacharias’ child was named John (Luke 
lot, 318 servants (xiv. 14), large herds. Here God | i. 63), and Christ was named Jesus (Luke ii. 21). 
appeared to him the second time. This promise | At the same time the promise was further confirmed. 
more definite: “to thy seed this land.’ Here he; Lxssons TO BE LEARNED. (1) God’s promises are 
built an altar (xii. 7), and dedicated the “promised | sure. They may be delayed, but must come to pass 
land.” At this place Joshua, 500 years. afterwards, | (2 Cor. i. 20). As Joseph was kept waiting for his 
set up @ memorial stone (Josh, xxiv. 26). So he did | prosperity, Moses for his work of guiding the Is- 
also near Bethel. | raelites, Israel for the promised land ; but the end is 
(8) His visit to Egypt. Canaan subject to famines, | sure. (2) All God’s promises imply conditions. He 
(See Gen, xii. 10; xxvi. 1; xliii. 1.) So Abraham | will be the guide of those that follow Him, the 
moved to Egypt—always a fertile country. Here, | strength of those that trust in Him (Ps. xxv. 9, 14). 
out of fear for his wife, he is tempted to tell a lie, | (3) Faith in God reckoned as righteousness ; but faith 
forgetting that God who sent him there could also | is shown by the life. There was no more murmuring 
protect him. Notice it was a lie because only part | with Abraham, but simply a full trust in God’s 
trath, Sarah was his sister, but also his wife. This | promises. So with us, faith is not a mere belief in 
sin was repeated afterwards (xx. 12). God’s existence or nature, it is acting upon our 

LessoNS TO BE LEARNED. (a) Wherever we go to | belief and living accordingly—e.g., we believe that 
take God with us. People on a journey or in strange | God is our Father—we shall live as His children; 
country, sometimes say, “No one sees us,” “We | that God hates sin—we shall put it away; that 
need not go to church,” &c. Abraham did not | Christ died to save—we shall ask for forgiveness ; 
think so. (b) Not to be afraid of consequences. This | that He is coming to judge—we shall prepare to 
ahard lesson to learn; to speak the truth, do right, | meet Him. 
and leave God to take care of us. How nobly Peter | Questions to be answered. 
did so (Acts iv. 13). | 1. How may the life of Abraham be divided ? 

Il. Gop’s covENANT WITH HIM. The covenant | 2. Where was he when God called him, and where 
was made shortly after his visit to Melchizedek, and | is his call referred to in the New Testament ? 
about a year before the birth of Ishmael. It was| 3. What lessons may be learned from Abraham’s 
tatjied shortly before the birth of Isaac (xvii. 1— | call? 
14). (1) The covenant made (read xv. 1—18). Abra- | 4. Of what sin was he guilty in Egypt? 
ham’s faith had been tried some years, and he asks | 5. State distinctly what different promises God 
how the promise was to be fulfilled. God affirms | made to him. 
the original promise more minutely. “The land| 6. With what outward sign was the covenant con- 
should be given to his own seed, which should be- | firmed ? 
ome a great nation. They should suffer for 400 7. What lessons may be learned from the cove- 
years, but eventually return with great substance to | nant and its ratification ? 
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THE GRAIN OF 


MUSTARD-SEED. 


BY THE REV. JAMES ROBINSON, M.A. , 


Matt. xiii, 31, $2; Mark iv. 30—32; Luke xiii. 18, 19. 
meine TE) kingdom of heaven,” said the Great 
Teacher, “is like to a grain of mustard- 





his field.’ St. Matthew and St. Mark 
place this parable in close proximity to 
that of the “sower and the seed; St. Luke records 
it as a kind of witness against those who found fault 
with the Master because that He had performed an 
act of mercy and healing on the Sabbath-day. The 
words in which this parable is put forth are few, 
yet the lesson it contains is weighty. In two of the 
accounts we have of this parable it is given as an 
answer to the question asked by our Lord of those 
who were around Him, “ Unto what is the kingdom 
ef God like?” or “ Whereunto' shall we liken the 
kingdom of God?” The answer describes the small 
and slight beginnings, the gradual increase, and the 
final marvellous expansion of the kingdom of God in 
the world. We have here clearly shown to us the 
power of the Gospel to develop itself from something 
very small, until, like a tree, it covers the ground 
near it with its branches—until, like a tree, it 
affords shelter beneath its foliage to all who desire 
to hide themselves there. 

We cannot fail to notice that the grain of mus- 
tard-seed is spoken of as growing and waxing into 
a great tree (Luke xiii. 19). Now, this description 
does not apply to the mustard-seed of our country. 
We must rather understand a small seed which is 
said to produce a large tree with numerous branches; 
this seed is possessed of the same properties and is 
used for the same purposes as mustard, and has a 
name (khardal) of which mustard is the true transla- 
tion, and which moreover grows on the very shores 
of the Sea of Galilee where our Lord addressed to the 
multitude this parable. 


There is no doubt that the minuteness of the seed 


was not the point that was uppermost in the 
Saviour’s mind. What would appear to have been 
present in His thoughts was the smallness of the 
seed compared with the greatness of the tree which 
unfolds itself from it. If we observe carefully, we 
shall see that the similitudes wherennto Christ 
likened the kingdom of heaven were in themselves 


small, but destined in the end to enlarge themselves | 


and become great. What He desired to impress 
upon the minds of His disciples was, that though 
His kingdom had a small beginning, that though He 
and they were now looked down upon and despised, 
yet that a day should come when it should be 
glorious, and when they should stand before the 


mighty ones of the earth, to declare His name and 
cause to the Gentiles, when His kingdom should be 
| sought out and entered by those who filled high pilaces, 
| Why our Lord should select this tree and seed 
beyond others which would quite as aptly have illus. 
trated His meaning, we know not. All we can offer 
is conjecture. It is only when bruised and crushed 
that this seed, so insignificant in appearance, gives 
forth its best qualities, which are contained in go 
small a compass; sothe kingdom of God, or Chris. 
| tian faith, at first in itself appears small and of no 
| reputation, but let it be subjected to persecution, or 
| let its upward growth be opposed by the world, or the 
| things of the world, then indeed it will prove itself a 
| tree of strength whose sap is “the power of God 
| unto salvation.” 
| If asked the question what are meant by the 
| mustard-seed, and the sower of it, we answer without 
| hesitation, Christ Himself. He is at once both one 
and the other. He gave Himself for us, His life uo 
man took from Him, He offered it willingly. The 
parable of the sower He interpreted for His disciples 
—there He was the sower, and the seed was the word 
of God. Why should He not also, in the primary 
sense, be the man who sowed the mustard-seed in 
“his field,” or as St. Luke says, in “his garden?” 
The field or garden in which He sowed this seed, 
which was Himself, was and still is the world. 
Some critics fancy that they show great shrewd. 
ness, and flatter themselves that they can discover 
an error in the statement, when they point out, 
as no doubt they can, that the mustard-seed is not 
“the least of all seeds.” Suffice it to answer such 
cavillers with the remark that “small as a grain of 
mustard” is a proverbial expression amongst the 
Jews for anything very trifling ; that our Lord was 
addressing Jews; and that therefore He most aptly 
uttered this parable, the similitude in which would 
strike on the ears of His hearers as something quite 
familiar to them. As a mustard-seed, in warm 
climates at least, when fully developed into a tree 
affords shelter to the birds of the air, who come and 
lodge in the branches of it, finding food and a tem- 
porary home therein, so the kingdom of God, which 
is Christ’s kingdom, sown by Himself, after a slight 
and all but unknown beginning, has attracted and 
shall still attract multitudes to it by the shelter and 
protection which it is capable of affording. Let it 
be our earnest desire to hasten beneath its outspread 
leaves, and partake of the food from its life-giving 
branches, which every hungry soul may gather and 
feed on to his never-ending comfort. 
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THE LITTLE 


STORY-TELLER. 


A TALE FOR CHILDREN. IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 




















CHAPTER IV. 
Is (ey hem the days grew hotter, and Keziah 
| Bee y grew weaker, and all the court came to 
<< pity her at last, and to try and cheer 
a) } her with a kind word or look in pass- 





ing; for with all their many faults and 


_ 


a . 
. failings, human beings have, for the most part, a | 


tender spot somewhere in their hearts for the gentle 
and suffering and uncomplaining, and the poor per- 
haps more than most. We fear in some even this 
soft spot is hardened by selfishness and sin, and 
then the case is indeed a bad one. 

Even the idle boys left off teasing her now, for it 
was well known that Kit had taken up the cudgels 
inher behalf and given Bully Bob “a licking,” and 
Kit was held in high repute amongst them for his 
strength and pluck. They did not dare even to twit 
him with carrying the baby for the failing child, 
which he often did now, trying to time his goings 


and comings with Keziah’s weary journeys across to | 


the church steps. 


That one act of unselfishness had done wonders | 


for Kit. It seemed to have opened his eyes at last, 
and his poor, weak, indulgent mother, Widow Brown, 
was continually in ecstasies over the unusual atten- 
tions which her only son began to show her. So 
true it is that it is the first step which costs the 
most, and that we cannot stand still, but must be 
making progress either for good or bad. Let us see 
to it that it be not the latter. 

And Keziah’s eyes grew bright, and her face 
radiant, under the kind looks and words she began 
to receive. Even her mother’s tones softened a 
little, and the children grew more considerate, and 
the poor, passionate father would look wistfully 
sometimes at the pale, fragile little creature, who 
took all the troubles of life so cheerfully, without 
the aid of his soul-killing drugs to help her bear 
them. 

One evening late in August Keziah came home at 
tea-time more worn out than usual, for the heat had 
been oppressive, and baby more than ordinarily 
fractious, and wanting a deal of rocking and coaxing; 
but by-and-by the one bell began to give out its 
usual summons to evening service, and the child 
teached down her hat again to go forth. She passed 
her father, lolling against the wall outside with his 
evening pipe. 

“You'll wear yourself out, child,” he said kindly, 
“with going to and fro to that church; better bide 
where you are.” 

“Oh, father! if you don’t mind, I'd. much rather 
80; it’s so quiet there, it always rests me more than 
anything,” 





The man smiled grimly as he said, “ Ay—ay, 
you are right enough there, not much rest to be got 
in this house, that’s certain; so you go to church 
for quiet, and I go somewhere else.” 

An anxious, eager face was raised to his, and a 
tiny hand thrust into his rough palm, as Keziah said 
in her soft, sweet voice, “Come with me this time, 
father, and see if you don’t like my quiet best.” 

The man hardly knew why he did it, he had not 
| been inside a church for years, but before many 
minutes were over he found himself kneeling beside 
his little daughter, and listening wonderingly to 
| her earnest voice,as she confessed to “having done 
| those things which she ought not to have done, 
| and left undone those things which she ought to 
have done.” “ Surely, if one so gentle and patient 
had sins to confess, his sin must be overwhelm- 
ing indeed—something too bad to leave hope for 
| pardon !” 
| So thought the hardened, self-indulgent man, as 
| he knelt there with bowed head and heart in that 
softening Presence. He dared not utter any words, 
he felt too guilty for that, but in the silent language 
of the heart which God loves to read, he poured out 
| the sad confessions of a misspent life. 

All through the service he stood, or knelt, or sat, 
as his little daughter did, feeling half in a dream 
all the while. What was there in the glorious rhythm 
| of the psalms, in the grand denunciations, and the 
| tender, loving pathos of the lessons, that made him 
| feel like a little child again, and seenied to waft 
* around him as incense the scent of marigolds and 

boy’s-love ? Was he really a boy once more, sitting 
by his mother’s side in the worm-eaten pew in the 
old village church ? and were his hot hands clutching 
now, as they used then, the little bunch of flowers 
gathered from his own garden bed, with its great 
bush of boy’s-love, and its gay marigolds? Was he 
beginning life again, with a fresh chance of living it 
better in the future, than in the past ? 

But a burst of music rouses him from his reverie. 

He looks around him with a startled glance, and his 

eyes fall on the fragile little figure at his side. Ah, 

no! it was but a dream. His life is lived, his evil 
done. Here, in the patient little sufferer by his 
side, is one of the monuments of his ill-doing. Had 
not his wife told him a score of times that but for 
his brutal violence the child mightn’t have been the 
| weakling she was? and the strong man’s head is 
bowed, and his frame shakes with repressed sobs. 
Then up rises, clear and sweet, the children’s voices 
in that comforting hymn— 


‘** Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
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And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


And as Keziah sings out joyously the concluding 
lines— 


** Here for a season, then above, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 


her father sinks on his knees once more, and burying 
his face in his rough hands, remains there absorbed ; 
unheeding the scuffling of feet as they pass him on 
their way out of church; unheeding that the place 
is empty now, but for himself and the happy little 


- girl at his side; unheeding everything, save the 


blessed belief that there is hope even yet for him, 
that there is a Love so boundless that even he, the 
vilest of sinners, may partake of it. 

The sun was sinking in its golden bed as he at 
last passed slowly out of the church, the child moving 
gently beside him, and one lovely, loving-looking 
star shining softly in the pale green of the sky above, 
Father and child both raised their eyes to the calm 
beauty of the western horizon as they went down 
the church steps, but neither spoke. Silently they 
walked home, silently Keziah kissed her father, and 
even her astonished mother, when home was reached, 
and then silently too she stole off to her little bed, 
worn out with very happmess. 

But the flickering flame of her young life had 
well-nigh used up the little oil of vitality it had 
had to start with. This night it had shot up brightly, 
as is the wont of lights before going out. Next 
morning a little white, wasted form was found 
lying on the church floor. It was Keziah’s left-off 
clothes. ‘ The Beautiful Lady ”—as she had called 
the angel of death—had come to her in the place 
she loved the best; and the greeting had been a 
happy one, for there was a smile of indescribable 
sweetness on the upturned face. 

Kit was the first to see it. He had watched Keziah 
that morning, as he lazily donned his clothes, going 
down the court as usual to the early service, and 
something in her look startled the boy; he would go 
to church himself for once, and see her safe. But 
when five minutes later he stood on the peaceful 
threshold there met his gaze, as we have said, the 
child’s discarded clothing, with the impress of that 
wondrous smile still upon her face. We do not 
think Kit will ever forget that look, or the story of 
«The Beautiful Lady.” 

Happy little Keziah! she had done something 
more than “mind babies” after all. Unconsciously 
to herself, the influence of her loving heart-religion 
had worked its way into the kindly, careless nature 
of the self-indulgent boy; into the hardened, drug- 
poisoned nature of the passionate man. Yes, and 
somewhat too, though here it was slowest to work, 
into the self-sufficient, proud, hard nature of the 
striving, thrifty, unloving woman. 

By degrees the boy learnt to think more of duty 








than pleasure; of others first, of self last. By degrees, 
for it is an awful foe to overcome, the man got frre 
from the demon of drunkenness. Nor only go, bu; 
he led a life of heart-devotion to the God his child 
had loved. By degrees, the woman learned to look up 
a little from her toil with the “muck rake ;” till at 
last, without neglecting any of her well-done work, 
she came to do it in a new spirit, realising good 
George Herbert’s words— 


* A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The brothers and sisters too, who had hustled her 
out of their way before, came to honour her memory, 
as they found in numberless ways that the unselfish 
helper in need was gone from their midst. 

Did Tommy’s head ache now; no gentle hand 
was laid on his brow. Did Billy cut his finger; no 
skilful nurse was ready with plaister and kind words, 
Did the girls hate mending stockings ; no help for 
itnow. The little fingers that had worked so willingly 
and silently for all were laid at rest. 

Children still sit on the church steps in the sun- 
shine, and babies are lulled asleep there, but the 
story-telling is at an end. Not the memory, though, 
of “the little story-teller.” Often as the children 
gather there her name is on their lips. Many an 
unkind work is checked, many a cross complaint cat 
short, by the memory of that pale, patient face, of 
that sunny smile, and of the sweet, low tones and 
the pretty fancies with which she used to beguile 
the long summer days. 

So the fragile flower has faded from our view, 
leaving a sweet perfume behind it, which will last on 
through the years to come—to all eternity. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

156. Show that the three thousand converted on 
the day of Pentecost were not converted by the 
preaching of St. Peter alone. 

157. It is by no means usual for the Evangelists 
and Apostles to praise one another: give instances 
where they do. 

158. What is the first act recorded of the disciples 
after they were called Christians ? 

159. Two of Christ’s servants suffered a similar 
death, which was inflicted upon them by men bear- 
ing the same name. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 464. 

148. Jer. vi. 16. 

149. Matt. vi. 26; x. 29. 

150. Acts xii. 22, 23. \ 

151. Acts i. 12. It is mentioned by Luke, who 
wrote for Gentiles, and in reference to an event 
posterior to the resurrection when the Jewish seventh 
day Sabbath had ceased to be obligatory. 
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(Drawn by RoBERT BARNES. 


‘THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


ATIENTLY gazing out over the wave, | A light-hearted, happy young bride was she 
Poor Mary sits lone on the shore, When she welcomed him last at the door, 
Waiting her sailor-lad gallant and brave— | As he gaily returned from his toil on the sea— 
But he will come home no more! | But he will return no more! 
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It is many a day since her lad went away ; 
And his toils and perils are o’er ; 

Yet still she looks out for his sail on the bay— 
But his sail will be seen no more! 


“To-day, it may be, he is coming to me, 
With sail or with glistening oar”—. 
Though she knows her brave sailor-lad sleeps in the 
sea, 
And that he will return no more. 





“ Blow softly, and sing him a sweet lullaby, 
Bring him back to his cot on the shore,” 
She sings to the winds as they whistle and sigh— 


But he will come back no more! 


Her features are thin, she is wasting away 
| With a sorrow that soon will be o’er, Y 
| When in sleep she shall join him who sleeps far 
away ; 


| And they shall return no more. J. Huis, 








SI 
BY THE REV. HENRY A 
** All have sinned, and come short 


PART I. 
EN our human experience the great 
indrance to the religious life is sin. 
We never think of the religious life 
| but in connection with sin. Religion 
with us men is—repentance, sorrow 





for sin; conversion, turning. away from sin; re- 


generation, transformation from sin; redemption, 
deliverance from sin. Our religious life is realised 
by resisting temptation; by crucifying certain 
lusts and tendencies of our own nature; by con- 
flict with evil, within and without. It is religions 
life under very peculiar conditions; so far as we 
know, unique in the moral universe. No other 
moral being but man realises religious life amid 
conditions of sin, and as a redemption from sin.* 
If there be dwellers in God’s holy presence— 
angels in heaven—they are deeply, perfectly re- 
ligious—they realise a full, and high, and perfect 
religious life; but neither in their own natures 
nor in the circumstances around them is there 
sin—aught to hinder or embarrass the perfect 
realisation of the religious life. If there be apos- 
tate spirits in the nether world, they are altogether 
sinful.. Nowhere, so far as we know, do religion 
and sin struggle for the mastery as they do in 
men. 

Of course, sin is no necessary characteristic of 
a moral being; rather is it a strange, abnormal 
thing. Whatever may be our theory of the origin 
of moral beings—whether that each individual soul 
is a direct creation of God, or that the moral ele- 
ment of our nature is generated like the physical 
—sin cannot be a natural and necessary thing; 
rather is it an unnatural and disturbing and dis- 
abling thing—manifestly an anomaly—a disorder 
and a mystery. 

Religion is natural and necessary to moral 
beings; however moral being comes, religion is 
the natural expression of it. If God made our 
moral nature, it is natural and necessary to think 
that He made it to feel rightly. Whatever our 


N. 
LLON, D.D., ISLINGTON, 
of the glory of God.” —Rom. iii. 23. 


| moral sentiments and affections are they are in- 

tended for a right use, and not a wrong one. 
| 1t is as natural for the religious nature to feel 
|and act rightly, as it is for the eye to see, or 
| the eax to hear; and if it does not feel and act 
rightly, it is in an unnatural state—some damage, 
some derangement has happened to it. How this 
has happened to men is not just now the question 
| before us. We have-to do now with the fact of 
sin; and in determining this, the first thing is 
| clearly to note that sin is not the natural and 
‘right exercise of our religious nature—it is dis- 
order and disease. Certainly it is not the exerciso 
of the religious nature that the Holy Creator in- 
tended; nor is it the orderly and obvious action 
of man, even if there be no Creator. Something 
is wrong with human nature—some evil has be- 
fallen it. Neither on the principles of revealed 
religion, nor of natural religion, is sin a right or 
normal thing. If there be such a thing as religion 
at all—if man has a religious soul, and if there 
be any exercises of that religious soul towards 
any other being—nay, if there be a right and 
wrong, a natural and a perverted exercise of any 
faculty, then sin is wrong and evil. 

We all know what the religion of Jesus Christ 
teaches concerning sin. It teaches that God created 
man pure and perfect as to his moral nature; made 
him after His own moral likeness ; capable of right 
and wrong; capable of understanding God, and 
communing with Him; holy in al his affections 
towards God; obedient in all his actions. Had 
he continued as his Creator made him, he would 
have been religious, as the angels are religious; 
all the affections and doings of his religious 
nature would have been pure and good, and he 
would have lived in loving and rejoicing com 
munion with God—as a child with a father. In 
the exercise of his moral freedom he sinned— 
yielded to temptation, permitted the lower app 
tites and passions of his nature unlawful indul- 
| gence—sacrificed the spiritual to the sensual, 
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obedience to indulgence. 
sin wrought a twofold evil and disability. First, 
it was disobedience to the holy law of his Maker, 
which was also the natural and reasonable law of | 
his own religious nature; next, it was a violence 
done to his own conscience and moral affections. 
Every wrong thing done damages our moral 
nature, weakens conscience, blunts religious sen- 
sibilities, substitutes the feeling of shame and 
unworthiness for the free, fearless feeling of holi- 
ness and love. And the first sin produces the | 
greatest damage. A child’s first lie, a youth’s | 
first sensual debauch, injures his moral nature far | 
worse than his second. It is the breaking down 
of the barrier, it is the cutting of the embank- 
ment, it is the admission of the moral poison into | 
the system. This is the Scripture philosophy of | 
the Fall, the Scripture explanation of the way in | 
which human sin began. And after the first 
sin, the inbreaking flood, the accumulating force 
and dominion of sin are easy enough to under- | 
stand. It needs no prophet to explain how the 
child, who by one unfilial act has broken away 
from his father’s love and home, should plunge 
into a career of lawless evil. We see the entire 
history of the Fall repeated in our family histories 
every day. 

This assumption of sin makes the religion of 
Jesus Christ a redemption—a salvation—a deliver- 
ance from both the penalty of sin and its power. 
It is more than a true theology; it is more than 
a perfect ethical system. Through it our acts of 
disobedience are forgiven, and our evil natures | 
are renewed; the love of sin is taken away, 
ard the love of holiness is excited. The re- 
ligious system of Jesus Christ is distinctively 
and pre-eminently a provision for beings who are 
sinful. It has no fitness, as a distinctive system, | 
for beings who are holy. It would be utterly un- 
suited to beings such as we conceive the angels to | 
be. Of course, they would sympathise with its | 
great ideas of holiness, and its great representa- 
tions of God, but they would not feel any con- | 
gruity in its ideas of forgiveness, repentance, | 
conflict, redemption. So far, therefore, the re- 
ligious system of Jesus Christ corresponds exactly 
With the account of the Fall—of the beginning, and | 
course, and consequences of human sin as they are 
represented in the book of Genesis. 

Now I venture to say, that, apart from the 
authority of the Bible altogether, looking at the 
simple condition of men, as we see them in the | 
world and in human history, this is the most 
tational and plausible account of human sin that | 
has ever been put before the world. There has 





| 
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natural development of moral beings; that it is | fest. 


SIN. 


| and soon perishes. 
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His very first act of | that we are creatures of necessity, and cannot be 
| other than we are; that there is no moral govern- 
| ment of God—no God, indeed; and that men 


without culpability may live as they list. Whether 
their religious nature acts in one way or in 
another; whether they are pure and pious, or 
corrupt and profane, makes no matter at all, so 
far as another world is concerned: when we die 
there is an end of us. Men are always speculating 
about moral evil, and their notions of its origin 
and character lie at the root of their practical re- 
ligion. Ifa man thinks erroneously about sin, he 
will not think rightly about the Gospel. Ifa man 
does not realise sin, he will not seek salvation. 
Now, concerning these and other anti-Scrip- 
tural speculations about sin, I boldly say, that 
putting aside the Bible altogether, they leave 
the question incomparably darker and more per- 
plexed than the Bible theory does. The latter is 
the most in accord with all the facts, with all the 
consciousness, with all the instincts of men. It 
accounts the best for the anomalies of human 
character; it places human nature upon the 
highest pedestal; and it gives to human life its 
brightest and noblest hopes. There has really been 
no plausible, no rational explanation of human sin, 
except that of the Bible. Looking simply at the 
great ideas of the Bible, and forbearing all ques- 


| tions of narrative form and accidental circum- 
| stance, there is no philosophy of sin that so largely 


and conclusively appeals to human consciousness. 

It must not be supposed that the idea and 
feeling of sin have been produced by the Bible, or 
by any religious system. It were just as rational 


| to say that disease has been produced by phy- 


sicians, or murders by police magistrates. If sin 
were not a fact and experience of human nature, 
no remedial religion like Christianity would be 
possible. Priestcraft may have worked upon the 
feeling of sin, and perverted its true idea, just as 
quackery has worked upon the feeling of disease. 
But it is the malady that calls the charlatan into 
existence. A religious system that imagines a 
condition that does not exist, cannot produce it, 
It is the terrible reality of 
sin that has given its firm hold and appalling 
power to even the most superstitious religious 
system. Religious systems, true or false, appeal- 
ing to the feeling of sin, have appeared in every 
age and people, just because the consciousness of 
sin is universal. 

I. First, then, we recognise the indubitable facts 


and indications of sin. 


What we may call the external proof is in the 


disorders and evils of men’s lives; the wrong, the 
been no lack of theories of sin:—that it is a | § 


sorrow, the suffering, that are everywhere mani- 
Life is not all wrong and suffering. There 


hot sin at all, but simply the inevitable result of | is much, thank God, of virtue, righteousness, 


our physical, and mental, and moral constitution; | kindliness in human life. 


There are virtues in 
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even the most brutal savage; and there are ex- 
periences of satisfaction and joy amid the pains 
and sorrows of life. But the evil doings of men 
are not the less real because of these virtues; 
and the pains and sorrows of human life are 
not less real because of its enjoyments. War, 
selfishness, cruelty, slavery, robbery, licentiousness, 
oppression, death, pain of body, mental anguish, 
social bereavement, dumb despair :—what a pic- 
ture of the woes of human existence poetry or 
rhetoric might paint!—nay, they have painted a 
thousand times. All true poetry is tinged with 
sadness, because poetry appeals to the sentiment 
of life, and lifeis sad. Take away the element of 
sorrow out of poetry, and it would be vapid and 
unmeaning. Almost every great poem has the 
tragedy of life for its theme. So every system of 
philosophy deals chiefly with the problems of 
human sorrow; eliminate these and it becomes 
fantastic. Proudhon, the French socialist, calls 
his philosophic communism “the Philosophy of 
Sorrow.” So history chiefly records the wrongs that 
kings and nations have perpetrated or endured. 
Then there is the internal proof; the conscious- 
ness that is intuitive and irrepressible in us all; 
the judgment that we pass upon these things; the 
peculiar feeling that they excite in us. We none 
of us feel that we are the blameless victims of 
life, the ill-used creatures of cruel circumstance. 
Of all the facts and feelings of our human 
nature, there is nothing more remarkable and 
conclusive than the consciousness of sin. If we 
really are moral and responsible beings, who have 
done wrong against our holy Maker and loving 
Father, the feeling is perfectly natural; it is the 
reasonable and proper feeling of religious crea- 
tures. But if we be not religious creatures, if 
there be no God, and no hereafter, if we have not 
sinned, it is the most inexplicable and cruel feeling 
of our nature. Other animals have no such 
mockery of their true condition; they are in- 
capable of moral wrong. The capacity of moral 
degradation is the distinction of man, it is the 
prerogative of his freewill. We experience feelings 
of bodily pain; we break a limb, or suffer from 
inflammation or hunger: it excites no such feeling. 


We feel, somehow or other, shame, remorse, un. 
worthiness, the sense of guilt, of self-deserved 
misery; we have done wrong, we have disobeyed 
and defied Him whom we ought to love and serve, 
No man feels that he is what he ought to be— 
what he might have been; it is the mysterious, 
universal sense of sin. 

Natural philosophers delight in setting forth 
the fitness and order of nature, in all its parts and 
functions. If a function has to be performed, an 
organ will be adjusted to it; if an organ exists, 
it has a manifest function. Apply the same rea- 
soning to these moral feelings. If there is the 
feeling of sin, must there not be the reality of sin; 
if there be the reality of sin, should there not be 
the feeling of sinP Is not the moral part of 
man’s nature to come under this law of fitness 
as well as the physical part of it? Why will 
men ignore the moral half of human nature, or 
become so unphilosophical and arbitrary, when 
they must recognise it? If the power to ask 
questions be great, the power to believe is greater. 


| There is no possible way of accounting for this 


deep, ineradicable feeling of sin, which has all 
the world over prompted such terrible devices 
and sacrifices for its expiation, but by admitting 
that man really is a sinner—a sinner against the 
holy God who made him. You find this feeling of 
guilt and remorse everywhere: as much in the 


'most Pagan as in the most Christian nations; as 


much in a Tiberius as in a Peter or a Judas; you 
have it recognised as fully in Pagan literature as 
in the Bible; the philosophy of Plato is as full of 
it as the Epistle to the Romans; the moralisings 
of Seneca as the writings of Augustine; the 
tragedies of Adschylus—with their terrific repre- 
sentations of the Furies, of retribution, of mad 
despair, as the verses of Cowper or Keble. “I 
know the better,” says Horace, “and pursue the 
worse,” as if anticipating the Apostle Paul. “We 
are all wicked,” says Seneca, as if re-echoing Isaiah. 
Confucius, Buddha, the Zendavesta, Mahomet, all 
build their systems on the assumption of sin. 
What can be more insane, show a greater contempt 
for universal facts, or philosophical principles than 
the denial of it ? 








TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV: 





came in.” 


“Ah! it is much worse for me than for you,” said | and I will join you at the supper.” 


| Harry Lonsdale, “for I had set my heart upon 


: 7) ELL, I am very sorry that you are| going to hear you speak, and clapping furiously. 
not coming with me,” said the | Does one clap at a lecture by-the-bye? But you set, 
minister. “I wish that we had | old boy, that this business must be attended to a 
started before the second post| once; yet I think I shall manage to get it all 


finished and posted by the time the lecture is over, 
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“Well, mind you do. Remember that you must 
keep straight along the high road until you get to 
the village pump, and then you turn up the lane to 
the left until you come to some large rustic wooden 
gates, and that is the place.” 

“ All right, I shall be hungry by that time, and I 
shall smell the supper a mile off, and climb hedges 


and ditches without looking out for your lanes, and | 


pumps, and gates. Be off with you now, my sweet 
child, and astonish them all.” 

But before he finally left the house the minister 
put his head in at the dining-room door once more, 
and said to his friend, who with a heap of papers 
around him on the table was already driving his 
quill furiously, “Now, Harry, mind you come to 
supper.” 

“Bless the child! haven’t you already told me 
that Miss M‘Leod was to be there; do you think 
that that is not sufficient inducement to me? I 
think you may feel pretty sure of me.” 

Then the minister set off, knowing, of course, 
that this was all fun and nonsense on his friend’s 
part; butas he went on his way he argued with him- 
self: “There is many a true word spoken in jest, 
and supposing—oh, horrible suggestion!” and uncon- 
sciously he hurried his steps. 

All Dunkeith was at the lecture; that is to say, 
all Dunkeith with a few exceptions. There were Mrs. 
M‘Leod and Vivien amongst the Irvings and Blacks; 
there were the Johnstones, and Sinclairs, and the 
Bannatynes; and the factor, with his flaming red 
head at the top of his tall lean figure towering 
above every one else, was there, accompanied by his 
two married daughters, Graee and Elsie. Pamela, he 
told every one, was left at home, very much disap- 
pointed because a toothache and swollen face kept 
her a prisoner in the house. 

Alec M‘Leod seemed to be all over the room at 
onee—now laughing with one of the Blacks, now 
across the room in earnest consultation with the 
Sinclairs; then back again chatting with his old 
friend Bella Irving, and there was a general buzz 
and talk, until the minister’s tall, upright figure and 
serious face appeared; then a hush went through 
the room, and the audience composed itself to listen ; 
Alec M‘Leod, with a very serious face, having finally 


established himself between the factor’s married | 


daughters, and with his eyes fixed on the minister, 
he sat looking very good and very meek. 

And Hugh Tempest spoke well—strongly, ably, 
and to the point; never since he had been in 
Dunkeith had he spoken better, and once or twice 
Evan Lawson bit his lips under the moustache, 
Whiskers, and beard which he had grown since his 
arrival in Dunkeith, and said to himself, “Good; 
but I do not think that his audience could appre- 
ciate that.” 

Evan Lawson may have been right, and he 
may have been wrong; the minister’s intellect was 











certainly of a higher order than that of most of 
his hearers that night, it is therefore likely enough 
that here and there his eloquence fell unappreciated 
on the ears of his audience; but for all that, his 
words had gone straight to their hearts, and then 
he carried them along with him with a powerful 
hand. He made them laugh and he made them ery, 
and they were all delighted to be so moved. And 
as he went on Evan Lawson acknowledged that he 
was fairly beaten—beaten within his own particular 
field, the new schoolroom in the village, and beaten by 
the man he had despised. It was the first time that 
Hugh Tempest had spoken there, and Evan Lawson 
said to himself, “‘ What has this man been doing with 
his talents and his opportunities that he has let 
them remain hidden for so long?” He had looked 
upon him as but ordinarily gifted, and knowing 
little of how to use those gifts which he possessed ; 
} and now he could not account for it, as he said to 
himself that before him was a man gifted with rare 
power of eloquence, a noble presence, and a wonderful 
voice—a man whose place should have been high in 
the land; and he wondered how it was that he, Evan 
Lawson, should have held such influence over the 
parish generally for so long, whilst Hugh Tempest 
had been shut out in the cold. And long before the 
minister had finished speaking, a presentiment had 
come over Evan Lawson that his day was past and 
gone; that the minister had found his way at last 
into the hearts of the people. 

When the lecture was over one or two of his 
| friends came to Hugh Tempest reporting its success, 
|and the pleasure that was being expressed as the 
| people were departing. 

“And I will warrant there will be a good collec- 
tion at the close,’ added Mr. Bannatyne. “The 
people must be all gone by this time; tell somebody 
to bring the money-bags in.” 

And then Evan Lawson disappeared; but Hugh 
Tempest did not observe this, for he was already 
talking to somebody else. 

Two black bags at the end of long poles were 
soon afterwards brought into the little room off the 
great schoolroom, and Hugh Tempest looked quickly 
round, and then his firm voice sounded above all the 
| others. “Who has brought these in?” he said. 
|“ Where are M‘Alister and Jeffrey? the men who 
|had charge of them should have brought them to 
me.” 

“They had them, Mr. Tempest,’ said Evan 
Lawson, “ but I relieved them of them this moment 
and brought them in here at Mr. Bannatyne’s re- 
quest. I am sorry if I have interfered, but I did 
not know that you intended to fetch them yourself; 
perhaps you will take charge of them at once.” 

“IT do not intend to trouble any one else with it,” 
said Hugh Tempest. ‘It is public money, of which 





I have the charge for the time being.” 





Then Evan Lawson went on his way, and Mr 
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Bannatyne said to.the minister, ‘‘Do not stay to 
count it out now; bring it along with you, and it 
will be a treat to the folks at our house to count it 
out after supper.” 

Hugh Tempest emptied the contents of the two 
bags into a wooden box, which he locked; and 
placing this under his arm, and putting on his hat, 
he said, “As you please, Mr. Bannatyne, I am ready 
now.” 

And Mr. Bannatyne, and the minister, and one or 
two others walked briskly along the road; and to 


say the truth, Mr. Bannatyne was pleased to have | 


the minister to walk with, as he was wearying a 
good deal of Evan Lawson’s constant presence. 

Mrs. Bannatyne’s supper-party had gradually 
increased in numbers, and when Hugh Tempest 
entered the room he was somewhat astonished to 
see how many were present in the drawing-room. 
Bella Irving and Vivien M‘Leod were standing in 
one of the windows shortly before the supper was 
announced, and Bella Irving suddenly whispered, “Oh, 
Vivien, I forgot to tell you that just now Mr. Lawson 
came up to me and thanked me so much for the 


money I had lent him, and said that he had been con- | 


stantly forgetting to return it, but that he had much 
pleasure in doing so now, and then he gave me a 
great big five-shilling piece; so I thanked him, and 
said that the piece was so big that I did not think 
it would go into my pocket. I suppose he thinks he 
has paid me his debts now, but really he owes me 
quite thirty shillings more.” 

“ Well, Bella, I wonder at your Iending it to him, 
or having anything to do with such a man,” said 
Vivien M‘Leod. 

All at once every one seemed to be gathering 
round the table and talking at the same time; they 
clustered like a swarm of bees, and from amongst 
them two heads towered above the rest—they were 
the factor’s flaming red, and Hugh Tempest’s dark 
haired. 


“What are they all talking about?” inquired | 


Vivien of Mrs. Bannatyne. 

“Oh, they are so impatient to count the money, 
that they must needs turn out the box and count 
the collection before they can eat any supper.” 

“What!” said Evan Lawson, sharply; “have 
they brought the money here? 
of course, Mr. Tempest will not do anything so 
absurd.” 


“Oh, just never mind them, if it pleases them,” 


said Mrs. Bannatyne, as she passed on towards the | 


door. 

Evan Lawson bit his lip, and started towards the 
crowd round the table, and then stood still where 
he was and watched them, with his face perhaps a 
shade whiter than usual. 

“Mr. Lawson, what is the matter?” inquired Bella 
‘Irving. 

Something evidently must be the matter, for he 


What nonsense; | 


took no notice of her words, and evidently did not. 
| hear them. 
“Crash !” sounded all over the room. It was the 

contents of the money-box being turned out on to 
| the large drawing-room table. 
| Meanwhile Mrs. Bannatyne went towards the 
| door, and on the threshold she came face to face 
| with Harry Lonsdale, just then entering. 

“Ah, Mr. Lonsdale, I am glad to see you,” she 
said; “you will find them all there—go away in 
with you.” And the tall, handsome young man en. 
tered the room, where almost all were strangers to 
him. Something exciting was evidently going on, for 
everybody had gathered round the table—everybody 
with the exception of one man, his next look told 
| him; and then he gianced at that one man, who was 
| standing apart in the shade, looking into the brilliant 
; gaslight. 
| He looked at him, and he looked again, and then 
; all at once Harry Lonsdale, with a great start and 
an involuntary exclamation, moved towards this man, 
and after a glance round, he seized a Japanese paper 
fan lying on a tiny three-legged table, and instantly 
sent his finger through it, tearing off the small piece, 
and holding this between his face and the man who 
was interesting him so much, he advanced further 
into the room, till he stood amongst the group round 
the table. 
| Mr. Lonsdale was forgetting his manners alto- 
| gether, and that he was in a house where he had 

not yet been introduced to the host—indeed, whilst 
j holding the fan up before his face and peering 
, eagerly through the little hole which he had made 
| in it, he stumbled over Mr. Bannatyne’s feet, and 
' mumbled hurriedly, “I beg your pardon,” but without 
| looking round, 
“Now, who in the world is that?” thought Mr. 
Bannatyne, in intense surprise, looking up and 
seeing an utter stranger holding a fan before his 
| face, 

The counting of the money went on, and gradually 
Mr. Bannatyne became interested, and decided that 
the mystery of the man with the fan would be 
cleared up all in good time. 
| “Seven pounds fourteen and elevenpence,” came 
| a chorus presently. 
| « Well,” said others, “it is not bad; but somehow 
| I thought there might have been more.” 

Mr. Bannatyne was looking curiously at the little 
heaps of money as it had been counted up. 

“ Where is the gold?” he then said. 

“Here!” cried one or two; “here are two half- 
sovereigns.” 

“Ts that all?” he continued. 

* All,” was the answer; then there was 4 silence, 
while Mr. Bannatyne rubbed the top of his shiny 
bald head with one finger, and then said all at 
once, “ Well, I don’t know what you are all thinking 


about, or how you’ve counted it, but——” and he 
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nsed again— but I put in a sovereign, and where! A rush of colour came over Hugh Tempest’s face, 
is it? I don’t see it there.” and a rush of hard, strong words to his lips, yet 


“So did I put in a sovereign,” said Alec M‘Leod; | with a great effort he restrained himself, but with 
“and I should be jolly glad if any one would tell | the effort, every bit of colour left his cheek, and he 
me where it is.” said, “ Mr. Lawson, I have no explanation to offer ; 

And during the silence which followed, Harry Lons- | that is all the money that I received.” 
dale noted through the hole in the fan that the object A great embarrassment fell over everybody, till 
of his interest was biting his nails fiercely. | Alec M‘Leod stepped up beside Hugh Tempest, and 

“Perhaps all the money is not here,” said Vivien; |laughing merrily, he turned out one of his coat- 
«indeed, it cannot be, because I put in a large five- | pockets, sayirg, “These bits of string, rubbish, and 
shilling piece—didn’t I, mother ?” | such like; go on, old fellow, turn out the other 

“I believe you did,” said Mrs, M‘Leod. | pockets,” and Hugh Tempest, scarce knowing what 

“Well, there is no five-shilling piece here now,” | he was about, did as he was desired. A few shillings 
was the general answer, and then arose a great | and various trifles came to light, and Alec M‘Leod 
talking ; everybody, it seemed, had thought that the | made absurd remarks upon everything that was 
collection would have been larger, and Hugh Tempest : produced until the proceeding was over, and then 
was assured that he could only have brought the | resting both hands upon the table, he bent forward 
contents of one bag, and that by mistake the other ; and said, ‘“‘ Now, Mr. Lawson, anything more in the 
had not been brought; but he said, “As far as I | way of explanations, please ?” 
know, that is all the money that has been collected,| But nobody had anything to say, for a moment or 
Mr. Bannatyne; you remember that the contents of | two; then a childish voice said, “ Now Mr. Lawson 


both bags were turned into this box ?” has got to turn out his pockets, too, or it isn’t fair 
“Tdo—I do; it is most extraordinary,” said Mr. |! play.” 
Bannatyne. | The speaker was little. Angus Irving, who had 


“Is Mr. Tempest sure that there is not a hole in | been allowed to come to supper as a great treat. 
the box ?”? said Evan Lawson, speaking for the first “Right you are, young one,” said Alec M‘Leod, 
time. patting Angus on the shoulder, adding, “you hear 
“Tf there had been a hole in the box, I should not | what this gentleman says, Mr. Lawson.” 
have put the money in it, Mr. Lawson,” was the “T certainly did not wish Mr. Tempest to turn out 
answer. | his pockets, and I certainly shall not turn out mine,” 
“Tt is an exceedingly awkward affair,” said Evan said Evan Lawson. 
Lawson, taking the lead, which every one else seemed | And then, half laughingly, Mr. Black said that 
disinclined to do, ‘and a most painful one; but the | surely Mr. Lawson would not object to do that, and 
money-bags were given into my hands by M‘Alister | this opinion was echoed all over the room, still 
and Jeffrey, and Mr. Bannatyne and others saw me treating the matter as a half joke. But Evan 
place both bags with their contents in Mr. Tempest’s Lawson clearly did not intend to turn out his 
hands; therefore, Mr. Tempest, you must not wonder | pockets, and nobody seemed to know what was to 
at it when you find that we all turn to you for an | happen next. 
explanation.” (To be continued.) 





A BLESSING FOR BABY. 


LESS thee, my baby, may life for thee ever | And, oh! may the years as they speed fall as 
po) Be bright as a long summer’s day ; | lightly 





May all that is sweetest and all that is | As dew on thy head, baby mine ; 
dearest May Time, though he wither the roses we cherish, 
Like sunshine descend on thy way. | ‘Touch never a leaflet of thine. 
May thoughts that are holy like angels attend thee, | And yet may the fulness of earthly enjoyment— 
May sorrows like shadows depart ; | The sweetness, the rapture, the love, 
May love like a blossom unfold in its beauty, | Be only as pain to the exquisite gladness 
And peace find a home in thy heart. | That waits thee in glory above. 


Matruras Barr. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC, ETC. 


BOOK THE FIRST.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


CHAPTER XV. 

MAKING MISCHIEF, 
T was very pleasant out on | 
the sands that breezy morn- | 
ing, when there was just | 
enough wind to curl the | 
edges of the waves with a 
fringe of feathery spray, | 
and the blue sky was | 
covered with  fantastic- 
by shaped clouds, that showed a silver gleam 
behind their fleecy veils. Far as the eye 
could reach the sea was alive with fishing | 
and pleasure boats, that careened over 
the water, the wind making merry with 
their toy-like sails. The tide was coming 
in, lapping up inch by inch of the furrowed sand, and 
the air was full of that exhilarating freshness that 
quickens the heart-throb and seems like a new kind 
of life-elixir. Truly one of those pleasant mornings 
when mere existence is a joy, and the world looks its 
fairest. 

Something of this feeling prevailed among the 
little party from Cliff House who had disposed 
themselves upon the shingles, and were chatting 
away their time apparently quite at ease on the 
seats they had improvised for themselves. There 
were the girls and the visitor Alfred Fairfax, who 
was on the eve of his departure for home, being now 
quite strong enough to be struck from the list of 
Dr. Bailey’s patients, and even released from the 
surveillance of Aunt Dorothy. Jane and her cousin 
Agnes Leigh had both some affectation of needle- | 
work in their hands, but Madeline was doing 
nothing—at least she was only stringing some shells | 
which would find their way to one of the little folks | 
in the village who enjoyed her patronage. Alfred | 
Fairfax found pleasure in watching the nimble white 
fingers, occasionally volunteering his help in sorting 
shells. With returning health Alfred Fairfax had 
recovered much of his habitual cheerfulness, the 
sunny nature still sparkled on the surface with some 
of the brightness of the old days, but there was a 
visible toning down of the gay humour, and now and 
then a shade of quiet gravity in his manner, that 
told he was faithful to the memory of his lost 
friend. 

“So you have quite made up your mind to run 
away from us to-morrow, Mr. Fairfax,” Madeline | 
said, poising a shell on one of her dainty fingers 
before putting it on the string. 

Alfred smiled as he answered, “ Yes, as I persist 
in getting strong I have no medical authority to 














claim an extension of my long holiday; beside, I 
have inflicted myself upon you ladies long enough to 
weary you all.” 

These words were addressed to Madeline, but his 
eyes wandered to the fair face of Agnes Leigh, 
where they lingered for an instant with an expres. 
sion of wistful inquiry, as though yearning to find 
there an answer to his dumb questioning. But Agnes 
lost the look, she had not spoken more than half 
a dozen words since they left the house, and was 
sitting between the sisters, diligently tatting. Jane 


| Reid was more fortunate, she had seen his look, also 


the shade of disappointment that passed over his 
face when he turned away his head and became 
apparently absorbed in listening to Madeline’s half- 
chiding and half-playful retort. 

“Mr. Fairfax, it is too bad of you to think such 
thoughts ; if you had wearied us we should have told 
you, for we speak our minds. As for me, if you were 
not going away to-morrow, I should quarrel with you 
this minute, and let you know what I can do in the 
way of scolding.” 

Alfred laughed, and said saucily, “It is certainly 
not desirable to let our friends quarrel with us, but in 
your case, Miss Madeline, I don’t think the scolding 
would bea very terrible infliction—whatis your opinion, 
Miss Reid ?” and turning suddenly towards the elder 
sister he found that she was closely watching him. 

Jane had not expected the appeal to herself, and 
for a moment was surprised out of her habitual self- 
possession; but she quickly recovered it, and was 
ready with her answer in the same sportive vein 
which marked the interchange of pleasant small-talk 
between himself and Madeline. “I would not advise 
you to make the experiment, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“There, sir, you see I am more formidable than 
you imagined, so you must be on guard in the 
future,’ Madeline exclaimed, with a threatening 
wave of the string of shells. 

“On guard against what, you or the shells?” 
Alfred queried, laughingly. 

“ Both, sir.” 

“ Then if one is as formidable as the other, I have 
nothing to fear: what say you, Miss Leigh?” 

Jane, who had been stealthily watching his face, 
noticed that his eyes had not lost their wistfulness, 
and it struck her that his gay manner was forced, that 
under all its surface-light there lurked the shadow 
of some unexpressed sorrow or anxiety in which her 
cousin Agnes had a part. This was another triumph 
of the investigating talent which made Jane Reid 
such an acute detective of the motives and tastes 
of those whom she set herself to study. She 
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glanced contemptuously towards her cousin as she 
heard her say in answer to Alfred’s question, “I 
don’t think, Mr. Fairfax, you need be afraid of 
Madeline.” As she spoke she raised her eyes to his 
and read there the unuttered thoughts that he 
wished to convey to her. 

Jane saw the interchange of looks and the colour 
that flushed into her cousin’s face, and there was a 
nervous twitching of her mouth as she said mentally, 
“TI see it all, that babyish prettiness has done its 
work and won him—he loves her,” and Jane un- 
consciously drooped her face on to her hand, quite 
oblivious for once of all that was going on round her | 
—of everything but the dull heart-ache that came 
upon her with a strange desolate sense of something 
lost to her life. ; 

““There, it is finished, Miss Reid, and we are 
waiting for it to be admired.” 

It was Alfred’s voice that roused her from her fit 
of abstraction, and Alfred’s laugh that broke in upon 
her bitter thoughts, like the ring of a pleasant 
chime. 

“What is finished, Mr. Fairfax?” she asked, | 
raising her head and looking at him. 

“Our chain of shells; it is a combined effort of | 
skill, for I helped Madeline, and thereby claim some | 


of the credit, though I own the greater portion of the 
work was hers.” 

At this Agnes Leigh looked up and smiled. Alfred 
Fairfax was quick to detect the movement, and at 
once made it an opportunity for a second attempt to 
draw Agnes Leigh into the conversation, adding, 
“What do you say, Miss Leigh, is it an unfair ad- 
justment ?” 

The young lady’s answer was prevented by an 
exclamation from Jane, who had hastily risen and 
was shaking out her sable skirt. 

“Madeline! here are the Hammonds, quite a strong 
family muster. ‘They have evidently been to the 
house, and are coming down here in search of us. 
Come, let us go forward to meet them, and spare 
Mrs. Hammond the shock of seeing anything so 
undignified as our present manner of taking the sea- 
air. She will put us down as no better than the 
day-excursionists with their baskets, who are her 
special horror. Jane talked rapidly and under her 
breath, for the new arrivals were already close upon 
her. 

The party consisted of two gentlemen and a lady, 
with the important supplement of two babies and 
two nursemaids. Alfred Fairfax knew them, for | 
he had made their acquaintance at Cliff House. It | 
was the junior partner of the bank, Mr. Wilfred 
Hammond and his wife; the other gentleman was 
a stranger to him. Jane remembered it, and con- 
siderately explained, saying in a hurried whisper, 
“That gentleman is Mr. Hammond’s younger brother, 





Captain Victor, much quoted and not overliked by | 
Mrs. H. He pays them periodical visits, and some- 
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| Agnes some specimens of filigree work from abroad, 
| links of coral that I have unfortunately broken, I 


| SO just now, but he and Agnes were so deep in con- 











times amuses himself at the expense of his sister-in. 
law’s inflated self-esteem.” 

There was no time to add more, another moment 
and the party had met, and greetings were in pro- 
cess of exchange, marked by much effervescent cor- 
diality on the part of Mrs. Hammond, a stout, showy 
woman with a loud voice and a weakness for strong 
colour, and a chronic ambition to become the leader of 
society in Wyewood, and a model for universal imita- 
tion to its wives and mothers, in all things relating 
to their husbands, households, and their babies. She 





| took entire possession of Madeline, and brought up for 


her special review the nursemaids and their charge, 
compelling her afterwards to listen to a confidential 
summing up of the shortcomings of the harassed. 


| looking girls, whom Madeline pitied in her heart, 


The two Hammonds were gentlemanly, good-look- 
ing young men, Captain Victor having decided per- 
sonal advantages in his favour. The banker was 
graver and quieter than his unmarried brother, as 
befitted a man who had consented to be managed for 
life by a woman like Mrs. Hammond. 

Jane was right in supposing that the party had 
first gone to Cliff House. They had been there, and 
had promised Aunt Dorothy to return for luncheon, 
To the chagrin and mortification of Alfred Fairfax, 


| he found himself disappointed in his hope of being 


able to secure a few minutes’ private talk with 
Agnes Leigh, on their way back to Cliff House, but 
his disappointment «vas intensified by the fact that 
she was entirely appropriated by Captain Victor 
Hammond, who seemed bent upon exerting himself 
to the utmost for the entertainment of his com, 
panion. He afterwards heard the captain quoted as 
a highly agreeable fellow, possessing conversational 
powers of no inferior order, with a mind enriched by 
travel and a varied and cultivated acquaintance with 
men and books. Mr. Hammond had joined his wife 
and Madeline, so Alfred was left to Jane; they walked 
on together after the others. 

“What do you think of Mr. Hammond’s brother, 
Mr. Fairfax ?” 

“TI cannot say, Miss Reid, I have not had time to 
form an opinion about him; he is a stranger to me.” 

There was a tartness in his tone that was not lost 
upon Jane. She said, smiling, “‘ He ‘has one or two 
very zealous partisans in his favour.’ She threw a 
glance before her that, to Alfred’s chafed fancy, 
seemed tc indicate Agnes Leigh. There was a short 
pause, then the tormentor resumed, ‘‘ Whatever may 
be the captain’s other merits, he has at least that 
of being very good natured. He offered to procure 


so I asked him to try and match for me some rare 
must not forget to remind him. I should have done 


versation that I had not the heart to interrupt their 
téte-a-téte. If I had they would neither of them have 
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forgiven me, and I should have deserved it for | 
my want of consideration—don’t you think so, Mr. | 
Fairfax ?” 
“Excuse me, Miss Reid, I do not think Iam ina 
position to judge on the subject.” | 
“No, of course not, Mr. Fairfax; I forgot that you | 


are not aware that he has only just returned from | 
abroad, and that this is their first meeting; and is 
jt not natural that they should wish to be alone 
together ?” 

“Yes, I think you are quite right, Miss Reid, old 
friends like to be together if they have been sepa- 
rated for any length of time.” | 

She gave him a curious side-glance as he spoke. | 
Did she know that her words had planted in his 
heart a sting of jealous pain whose rankling poison | 
would not be easily rooted out ? 





CHAPTER XVI. 
WIDENING THE BREACH, 

His last day at Cliff House was a trying ordeal to 
Alfred Fairfax, thanks to Jane Reid and the visit of 
the Hammonds, which she had so unscrupulously 
turned to account in carrying out her design to 
separate him and Agnes Leigh. He had not let the 
evening pass without making several efforts to obtain 
even a few minutes’ conversation with Agnes, but 
Jane was on the alert, and on the two occasions when 
he thought he had succeeded, she joined them and 
successfully manceuvred to get Agnes and Captain 
Hammond together again, without Alfred having the | 
slightest suspicion that she had anything to do with | 
it, so that he thought all the blame rested with 
Agnes. What had he done that she should act so | 
inconsistently, for her looks contradicted her actions ? | 
He was completely mystified by the change, and it | 
was unfortunate that these visitors should have | 
chosen that day—just when he was going away and | 
there would be little chance of an explanation 
between them, when it would be more likely to end 
in mutual estrangement. 

From the first Jane had suspected the existence 
of an incipient attachment, her penetration had 
noted it, with respect to Agnes, long before her 
brother Edmund had ever, even in his thoughts, 
associated Alfred Fairfax and Agnes Leigh, and 
she soon discovered that the two were rapidly 
becoming dearer than friends. Thenshe noticed that 
her brother made a point of leaving them together, | 
and at such times her heart was full of bitter | 
thoughts against her cousin, and she would wonder | 
what there was in the girl to attract him to | 
her, With all her subtle power of divination Jane | 
had no suspicion of her brother’s love for Agnes | 
Leigh, though she had not failed to see the quiet | 
tenderness in his manner when talking with her, | 
but there her investigation ended, for she would ; 
have laughed at the idea, had any one told her! 








that Edmund was in love with his cousin. What 
was it that had made her almost divine that Agnes 
loved Alfred Fairfax? Jealousy, one of the foibles 
of Jane’s nature—a nature that struck few roots and 
was very sparing of its regard; giving out little, but 
asking much in return. Alfred Fairfax had suited 
her girlish fancy. He reached her standard of mas- 


| culine perfection, and he did not belong to Wyewood, 


that was another point in his favour, for she had 


|a contempt for young men of the town, often 


drawing down upon herself the severe rebuke of 
Aunt Dorothy and the indignant remonstrances of 
Madeline for her uncharitable condemnation of the 
whole class. At such times the old lady got excited 
on the subject and read her niece a severe lecture, 
generally winding up with, “Take care what you 


| say, Jane, there is no telling but you may pick your 
| husband out of Wyewood,’—a remark that always 


brought a scornful look into the young lady’s eyes, 
and with a sarcastic curl of her handsome mouth she 
had repeated on the last occasion, “ A husband out 
of Wyewood, aunt! I will be a spinster to the end 
of my days rather than mate with a clown.” 

Then Madeline had taken up the defence of the 
Wyewood bachelors, warmly as was her wont. “ For 
shame, Jane! in our own circle of acquaintance I 
could name those who are a direct contradiction to 
your opinion; for instance, there is Mr. Hammond 
and his brother, I do not think you can say there is 
anything of the clown about either of them.” 

“Particularly Captain Hammond, I suppose, 
Madeline,” Jane replied, in a tone that could not be 
mistaken by her sister; adding, by way of dismiss- 
ing the subject, “but I do not look upon them as 
belonging to Wyewood, so you need not get so 
indignant.” 

Madeline protested with a pained look in her eyes, 
*‘T don’t like you speaking of Captain Hammond, Jane, 
in that insinuating manner; he’s nothing to me.” 

“My dear Madeline, I never said he was.” 

«But your manner implied it, Jane.” 

“ Not at all, you got so warm in your defence of 
the Wyewood gentry, particularising the Hammonds 
and making it appear that they were the gentlemen 
whom you were defending, that I had no alternative 
but to come to the conclusion that you were 
standing up in defence of your friend the captain.” 

“Perhaps I was,” Madeline retorted; “ he is as 
cultivated a gentleman as Mr. Alfred Fairfax, whom 
you and Agnes seem to admire so much, and in 
some respects I am inclined to think the man of 
Wyewood has the advantage of the two.” 

“Possibly he may,” replied Jane, with imper- 
turbable coolness, for she was on guard, so that the 
allusion to Mr. Fairfax did not take her by surprise ; 
she always took care to disguise her preference, and 
though Madeline made his name the vehicle of some 
playful torment, she never imagined that her sister 
had any serious liking for Edmund’s friend. 
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Alfred’s departure was fixed for the morning, as 
he had decided to take an early train from Wye- 
wood. Mr. Reid’s manner to the departing guest 
was marked by undiminished friendliness ; in fact, 
on that last evening of his stay the banker seemed 
to have come home in a more genial mood than 
usual, and for the first time discussed the affairs 
of the bank. When Mr. Reid first arrived he found 
his daughter Jane and Mr. Fairfax together in the 
drawing-room ; Aunt Dorothy was the only person 
with them, and she was asleep in her arm-chair. As 
he glanced towards them he thought what a hand- 
some couple they would make, and murmured to him- 
self, “They have been very much together of late, 
and appear to enjoy each other’s society. I intended 
to have given him my answer to his letter to-day, 
but I think I had better defer it; possibly Agnes has 
told him—but no, Iam sure she has not mentioned 
it, for I have watched his face, and it has not lost 
its puzzled, anxious expression when he looks at her, 
and I can see that he does not blame me, as he would 
do if he knew that I have put my veto on her 
marriage with him. Ay, and though poor Edmund 
is dead, I am determined that she shall never marry 
my son’s rival.” 

Both Jane and Alfred were unconscious that Mr. 
Reid was in the drawing-room; they were seated at a 
side-table playing a game of chess, or rather making 
a pretence of playing, as Mr. Reid’s quick eye 
saw at a glance, from the careless moves that were 
made, 

“Jane, where is Madeline and Agnes ?” he asked, 
as he drew a chair near them, evidently with the 
intention of watching the game. 

“Oh, papa! how you startled me, I never heard 
you come in. Madeline and Agnes—why, they are in 
the garden with Mr. Hammond and his brother.” 

“* How is it you are not with them ?” 

“* T hardly know how to answer your question, papa. 
In the first place Madeline has taken Mr, Hammond 
to inspect the aviary, and the captain persuaded 
Agnes to accompany him on the same errand; Mrs. 
Hammond has got a severe headache, and has gone 
‘to lie down; Mr. Fairfax and I elected to stay with 
Aunt Dorothy, and now that she is asleep, we are 
amusing ourselves with your favourite game. Have 
I been sufficiently explicit, papa ?” 

“Yes, but don’t let me interrupt your playing ; 
which of you is winning ?” 

“ Neither, papa, we are both at bay.” 

There was something unpleasant in the tone of 
her voice, that struck both of her hearers—a ring of 
bitterness that suggested to Mr. Reid that there 
must be a double meaning in her words. He sat 
apparently watching the players, but in reality trying 
to fathom her meaning. 

In spite of the banker’s cordiality, it did not 
deceive Alfred Fairfax, he knew they would always 
be antagonistic to each other. Mr. Reid did not 


invite him to repeat his visit to Cliff House, which 
circumstance was accepted by Alfred as strong 
confirmation of his suspicion that, in the opinion of 
his host his presence would not be a desirable 
addition to the family circle. To the close of his 
stay the subject of his letter was studiously avoided 
by Mr. Reid, and Alfred could not approach it with- 
out showing a want of respect to their sorrow and to 
the memory of his lost friend. On the morning of 
the encounter with the Hammonds on the sands, he 
had been bracing himself for the task of asking Mr, 
Reid whether his letter had been received, and to tell 
him the story of his love, as his simple straight- 
forward nature prompted him to tell it, and if 
necessary to recount the conversation between him- 
celf and Edmund on board the Greyhound. But this 
resolution gave way before the cruel doubt insinuated 
| into his mind by the words of Jane. It chafed him 
to listen to the lively sayings of the handsome 





captain, and witness attentions which to his jealous 
| fancy could bear but one interpretation. How blind 


| he was that day, perversely blind to everything but 
that which fed the new doubt and suspicion that had 
| entered his soul. If he had not been so obstinately 
bent upon his own self-torture, he might have 
discovered that even while he was chatting with 
| Agnes, Madeline engrossed more than her share of 
the captain’s attentions, and if he had not been 
deplorably obtuse he would have been suspicious of 
the sudden interest which that gentleman took in 
the movements of his baby-niece, when Madeline 
took her from her nurse. It never occurred to Alfred 
| that it was not Agnes Leigh who was the attraction 
| which had made Captain Hammond so eager to 





| prolong his visit to Cliff House. So the day had 


| closed—on one side in doubt, suspicion, and distrust 
which a few words would have removed; on the 
other, grieved surprise and a dull heartache that 
would fret into the core of the young life, when 
Alfred Fairfax would be mixing with the busy world 
and getting diverted from his trouble. 

“ Reid’s an old bear,’ muttered Alfred to himself, 
as he shut and locked his bedroom door, ‘not to 
have given me an answer to my letter before this; 
he knows well enough that I cannot ask him under 
present circumstances. As for Agnes Leigh, I don’t 
know what to think of her; she’s an enigma to 
me. I could have staked my life on her love for me, 
after what poor old Ned told me, but I have not 
much faith in it now. She certainly doesn’t care 
much for me, or she would not have acted as she has 
done on the last day of my stay. It drove me 
nearly crazy to see her flirting with that fop of a 
fellow. I shall write and ask her for an explanation 
as soon as I get home to-morrow... No, on second 
thoughts I won’t; perhaps she might show it to— 
but there, I ought to be ashamed of myself to en- 
tertain such an unworthy thought of her. They are 





old friends, Jane Reid hinted as much. How I 
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dislike that woman!” he added with sudden | denser, he took his farewell of the grey house on 
vehemence. the wave-washed cliffs, leaving to Jane the satis- 

So with the breach insensibly widening between | faction of having so far successfully effected her 
them, and a cloud of misunderstanding growing } purpose. (To be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 7. ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF Gop. Part II. 


Scripture to be read—Genesis xviii. 1—15; wwii. 1—19. III. Tue TEmpraTion oF ABRAHAM. Explain the 
(ef NTRODUCTION.—I. So far have | word tempted as meaning “tried,” or “made trial 


@ A) seen one general promise and one par- | of,” “tested,” illustrating by the ringing of coins, 
ticular promise; now see the fulfilment | testing with chemicals, &c. The word in old 
drawing near. Three men visit Abraham | Bibles used to be “assayed”? Abraham, as gold 
See” (xviii. 2), two of them angels, on their | (Zech. xiii. 9). God cannot tempt (James i. 13). 
way to destroy Sodom (xix. 1), the third a greater | (1) THz narurz or THE Test. After waiting so long 
than the angels—called “the Lord” (xviii. 13, 17, son born, and for sixteen years lived with his father, 
&e.). Probably the Son of man, as afterwards to! an earnest of the fulfilment of the other promises ; 
Joshua (Josh. v. 15), and the three men in tke fire; therefore it was a call (a) to give up all he had 
(Dan. iii. 25). Question the children on the well-| obtained of the promise, and to start afresh on the 
known story of Abraham’s reception of the men,! “hope deferred;” (6) to crush human affections— 
and Sarah’s incredulous laughter, bringing out the} Abraham had grieved over Ishmael and his dis- 
following points :—(1) Abraham’s hospitality. Enter- | missal, how much more so row—the child “ whom 
taining strangers, found he was receiving angels thou lovest;” (c) to perform a revolting duty of. sacri- 
unawares (see Heb. xiii. 2). So the two disciples on | ficing a human victim. Could there possibly be a 
way to Emmaus entertained Christ (Luke xxiv. 31).| greater trial? (2) ABRAHAM’s OBEDIENCE. It was 
Cup of water only not lose its reward. (2) God’s| prompt and unhesitating (James ii. 21—23); no 
omniscience. Sarah denied laughing, but was seen | delays, excuses, or doubts. Had once said, “Shall 
and known. So God knows all our thoughts—how | not Judge do right?” (xviii. 25.) Acted on that, 
careful it should make us (Ps. exxxix. 1—10). (3) | believing Isaac would be restored to life (Heb. xi. 19). 
God’s almighty power. Seemed most unlikely for | Question the children on the well-known details of the 
Abraham and Sarah to have a child in their old age. | story, and having done so point out how exactly Isaac 
God had promised, and must perform. So Zacharias |is a type of Christ. The following points may be 
and Elizabeth had child when old (Luke i. 13). noticed: (a) Mount Moriah, on which the Temple 

II. Brrrx or Isaac. This the third important | afterwards stood, and near which our Lord’s sacrifice 
period of Abraham’s life. Abraham 100 years old,| was made. (6) Three days’ journey corresponding 
Sarah 90. Sarah having laughed with incredulity, | with Christ’s three years’ ministry. (c) Isaac’s bear- 
now laughs with joy. The child circumcised, and | ing the wood, as Christ the cross. (d) The willingness 
name Isaac (laughter) given as God directed (xxi. | of the victim. So Christ as a Lamb (Isa. liii. 7). (e) 
1—6). About sixty-five years had passed since | The provision of a lamb by God, as Abraham said, 
command to leave own country and promise of seed | points to God’s not sparing His Son (Rom. viii. 32). 
first given. What a long trial of faith! Had left | (f) Isaac’s being bewnd and placed on the altar 
home in faith that would ke led to Land of Promise. | point to the passion and death of the Saviour. (g) 
Lived in that land childless and without owning any His restoration at the last moment was like the 
portion of it, in faith that descendants should pos- resurrection from the dead. (h) The ram actually 
sess it. Now faith rewarded by birth of son, under | “ provided,” in accordance with the name “ Jehovah- 
remarkable circumstance (Heb. xi. 12). .The same | Jireh” given to the place, shows how God did pro- 
lesson to be learned that God’s word and promises, | vide in that same mount the sacrifice of the Lamb 
whether for good or evil, must come true. of God. 

Soon after Isaac’s birth Hagar sent away with | IV. Conctusion. Abraham’s work done. He had 
her son Ishmael, because of the rivalry of the two | served God faithfully, and trusted implicitly. He 





mothers. The teacher need not enter into this sub- | had been a good husband to Sarah, father to Isaac, 
ject further than to show by Gen. xxi. 12, 13, Gal. | friend to Lot. He was blessed in himself with God’s 
iv. 21—31, how God chose Isaac as the one in whom | special favour, consequently was a blessing to all 
the promises were to be fulfilled. Other instances | around him, and subsequently to whole world. Let 
of the younger being preferred to the elder are | children see the blessedness and reward of implicit 
Abel, Jacob, Joseph, Levi, Judab, &c, It shows God’s | trust in God. We may be called on to give up to 
| God something very dear—e.g., a parent, friend, &c., 





sovereignty. 
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| 2. What lessons may we learn from the angels 
visit to Sarah ? 


3. What was the nature of the temptation of 


some pleasure or some plan for life on which had 
set heart. Give up cheerfully in faith that God 
knows best, and it shall be counted for righteous- 
ness. We too, if obey, are friends of Christ (John | Abraham? 

xv. 14). | 4 Show how Isaac was a type of Christ. 

| 5. Quote passages from the New Testament which 
speak of Abraham’s faith. 









Questions to be answered, 








1. Whom did Abraham receive as guests, and how 
is this spoken of in the New Testament ? 


6. Name instances of a younger son being chosen 
before an elder one. 








CECIL’S DISOBEDIENCE. 





T was a bright morning in early summer, 

when Cecil ran down to breakfast with his 
§ father and mother, looking as bright as the 
morning itself, for this was to be a very 
eta, happy day, as his father was to take him 
out on the river, and give him a lesson in rowing. 
Cecil, as you may think, was wild with delight, and 
rushed in eagerly, full of chatter, about all the 
wonders they were to do; but he stopped at the 
door, and looked rather surprised to see his father 
finishing his breakfast in a great hurry, with a heap 
of papers before him, and saying something to his 
mother about “the 9.33 train,” and “to look after 
Arthur, in case he shouldn’t be back to meet him, 
these courts-martial take such a time.” “ 'Train— 
court-martial—Arthur—not back in time to meet 
him”—and his Cousin Arthur, Cecil knew, was not 
to be down till luncheon at the earliest—what did it 
all mean? His father was going out with him on 
the river. How could he manage all these things 
together? ‘ Papa,” he said, half afraid to ask the 
question, for fear of what he should hear, “aren’t 
you going to take me on the river this morning ?” 

“Not to-day, my boy. I’m called up to town 
hurriedly for a court-martial I didn’t expect; but 
to-morrow we'll have a jolly day instead.” And as 
Colonel Friar said these words he gathered up his 
papers, and darted out of the room as if he were 
going to run a race. Cecil stood one moment as if 
he had been struck by a thunder-bolt; the next he, 
too, flew out of the room, banging the door after 
him with such a noise as to set everything on the 
table dancing. Anne met him in the passage, and 
seeing him flying along at such a rate, asked what 
was the matter; but she was only answered by a 
push, and the next moment he had rushed into his 
room and flung himself on the floor in a most violent 
passion. 

Mrs. Friar, hearing such banging of doors, and 


such a rushing about, got up from her breakfast, | 
and calling to Anne begged to know where “ Master | 
Cecil” was gone, and what was the matter with him. | 

“Indeed, ma’am, I’m sure I don’t know,” said | 
| appointment. 


Anne; “he met me in the passage racing along like 
I don’t know. what, and when I asked him what it 





was, gave me 
breath.” 

Mrs, Friar made no answer, but merely left the 
room, to go in search of Cecil. She soon found him 
lying in a sad state on the floor, kicking his legs 
about, his hair all tossed wildly over his forehead, 
and his face the colour of a young turkey-cock, 
“Cecil! what is the meaning of this?” she said, 
hardly able to believe her eyes. “Get up this 
minute.” No answer and no attempt to get up. 
“Cecil, do you hear me? Get up and tell me what 
is the matter with you. I can’t believe you’re such 
a baby as to make all that fuss because papa 
couldn’t take you out on the river to-day.” 

“‘ He—he—said he would,” said Cecil, between his 
passionate tears. 

“ But could he think he would be sent for to town 
instead? He has lost his holiday as well as you. If 
I were you I'd think of that, and get up and be 
a good boy, and do my lessons, and be ready for 
Cousin Arthur when he comes; I’m sure he would 
be quite shocked if he saw his little cousin in such a 
state.” 

Now the Rev. Arthur Wood, or Cousin Arthur, as 
Cecil called him, was a great favourite with Cecil. 
He was a hard-working London clergyman, and 
had not often time to come down even as far as 
Richmond; but when he did come every one was 
pleased, Cecil quite as much as any of them, for he 
was such a fine manly fellow, had so many pleasant 
stories to tell children, and was so good, and yet 
so gentle, that not even the youngest child could 
be afraid of him. But even his name could not rouse 
Cecil, or make him forget his disappointment ; he only 
answered, “ I—I don’t care—I won’t do my lessons—I 
want papa to take me on the river.” 

“Cecil, you’re talking like a baby,” said his 
mother; “so I shall just leave you to yourself till 
you get some sense.” Mrs, Friar turned away, then 
shut and locked the door, and took no more notice of 
her wayward little boy. 

But Cecil did not get sense, he only rolled about 
on the floor, and cried and sobbed over his dis- 
Once or twice his mother came to 
look after him, but the only answer he made was to 


a ‘drive’ that quite took away my 
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shake himself like a dog, and say, “I won’t.” The 
last time Mrs. Friar said, ‘ Very well, Cecil, I shall 
send your dinner up to you, and leave you there till 
your father comes; but remember you cannot expect 
to go on the river to-morrow either, after such a day 
of naughtiness.” 

“Not to-morrow either!” Then for the first time 
he began to see what a thorough little donkey he 
had been, putting everything else out of the question. 
He was sorry that instant, and wanted to tell his 
mother so, but she had left the room, and he thought | 
so long about going after her, that the black dog 
had time to get up on his back again, and his little | 
bosom swelled with pride and anger, and instead | 
of being sorry he thought he was very hardly used. 
“And so they shall see,” he said to himself. So when | 
Anne brought his dinner, she found the tears brushed | 
away, and Cecil sitting down by the table perfectly | 
quiet. He took no notice when she came in, though | 
he was longing for his dinner, being very hungry, 
as he had eaten no breakfast; but directly her back 
was turned he gobbled it all up in about two 
minutes, and then began to settle the plan that 
unfortunately he had allowed to come into his head. 
He was not to go on the river to-day, he thought, | 
nor to-morrow; this was too much. So he would 
have his row in spite of them. But how? Oh, that | 
was easily managed! ‘The room where he was was 
only a little above the ground, and through the 
window he could easily jump down into the pleasure 
ground below. Once there, he would be at the river | 
almost at once. He would get into the. boat there, | 
lying just at the end of the slope, and give himself 
arow, as nobody else would. This was Cecil’s plan | 
—a most sad and naughty one, I am sure you will | 
think, and a most terrible act of disobedience, as | 
he was never allowed even to go down the slope by | 
himself. But he would not think of any of those | 
things; he would only think he had been badly used, | 
and his pleasure taken from him; so now he was | 
going to show them he would not put up with it, } 
but would take his pleasure in-spite of them all. 

He swallowed his dinner, as I said, then went | 
cautiously to the window and looked out; not a soul 
was to be seen, every one was at dinner he knew, so 
saying to himself, “ Now for it !” he put first one leg | 
out, then the other, then let himself gently down to | 
the grass underneath. It was very easily done, and | 
no one saw him, though for a moment he was afraid | 
the rustling of the bushes might attract some- | 
body; but even if they did hear him, they thought | 
it was a cat, and just like a sly cat Cecil was as he 
crept past the windows, then ran on, afraid to‘look 
behind him, till he reached the bottom of the slope, 
and stood just by the side of the pretty little boat, 
dancing up and down on the shining river. There 
it was, all newly-painted, and cushioned, and its two 
sets of oars—two large ones for papa, two small 
ones for Cecil. Oh, do not you wonder that the sight 
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of his father’s kindness in giving him the oars did not 
make him sorry? But it did not; he had gone too 
far to go back, so now he would have his row, come 
what might of it. With his little trembling hands 


| he undid the boat, which through some great care- 


lessness had been left very loosely fastened, and 
then shoving it a little as he had seen his father do, 
he jumped in carefully himself, took up his oars» 
and began to make his way down the river. 

Cecil knew something of rowing, as his kind 
father had often taken him out, and given him les- 
sons, and as the tide was with him, he got on pretty 
well at first—not, of course, very well, as what 
little boy of his age could row very well? But it 
did not require much rowing just then to get his 
boat on, as the tide was running so fast that the boat 
went easily with it. It was very pleasant indeed, he 
thought—so pleasant that he forgot all about his dis- 
obedience, and felt quite proud when he heard some 
people passing remark, “ Sharp little fellow that ;” 
but very soon after some boat-boys laughed at him, 
and called out about “catching crabs,” which he 
knew meant something against his rowing, as his 
father had told him so, and then, trying to do better, 
he only did worse, and then another boy called, 
“Does your mother know you're out ?”’ which was 
thought a very good joke by them, but a very 


| sad one by him, as it made him think for the first 


time what his poor mother would say if she knew 
where he was at that moment. This made him 
determine he would go back at once, tell her he was 
sorry, and that he would bear any punishment she 
might put upon him. But to go back at once was 
very much easier said than done, and this poor Cecil 
soon found to his cost. It had been no trouble 
hardly going down stream, but to turn and go up 
against it, with a very strong tide running, was 
quite another matter. First of all, how was he to 
turn the boat? He tried hard, but with all his 
trying he could not make it move an inch in the way 
he wanted ; it seemed as if it only would go its own 
way, and that the very way he did not wish it to go. 
He was dreadfully hot by this time, his little face 
crimson, hot drops standing on his forehead, and he 


| did not grow less hot by the jeers and laughs of the 
| rude boys that passed him. 


I suppose between one thing and another he got 
flurried, and trying to manage with two oars, he 
dropped one, and then somehow he must have got 
into a wrong current, for the boat seemed to have got 
a push and to be running down of itself, when the 


| other oar fell out of his hands, and there he was, 


drifting along on the river, going he could not tell 
where, and without the least power to guide the 
boat. Oh, how frightened he felt! he thought for a 
minute where the river Thames led to, and then he 
remembered it went past London Bridge and the 
Tower, and all through those great big ships and 
packets, till at last it reached the terrible wide sea. 
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The sea! but this little boat could never live out 
on the sea, he knew that—the waves would upset it. 


But before he got to the sea, what fearful dangers 
There were the great stone 


he would have to pass! 
bridges, the fishing-vessels, the black, grimy coal- 
barges, the packets, and—oh! what is that sound in 
his ears?—here is one already puffing up the river! 
he sees it coming towards him, he cannot get out of 
its way; they’re calling to him, screaming to him! 


he can do nothing—he will be killed! oh, what shall | 


he do? The whole of that morning’s waywardness 
and disobedience flashes through his mind; he wants 
to pray to be forgiven; and then he wants to tell 


his mother so dreadfully how sorry he is—he wants | 


to feel her kiss just once more. “Oh, muddee— 
I’m——” he could say no more; after that everything 
was a blank darkness. 


And was he killed? No; the good God, whom he 


had forgotten all the morning, remembered him, and | 


like a loving Father took care of him, and sent a 
friend when most he wanted one. 


mond, liking a cool boat better than the hot railway. 
He saw the boat in the distance, with a child alone in 
it, and thinking this very odd, rowed up to it as fast 
as he could, and just arrived in time to save Cecil 
from his dreadful danger. He found the little hoy 
quite insensible, and taking him gently in his arms, 
he made the boatman fasten the two boats together, 
gave up his own row, which he was very fond of, bade 
the boatman row them up to Colonel Friar’s, and 
busied himself with bringing poor Cecil to life again. 
He was not long in doing this, and soon to his great 
comfort he saw the eyes open, and felt the great 
shudder that passed through the little frame; then a 
faint voice said, “Oh! where am re. 

Cousin Arthur answered gently, “ With me, my boy, 


your Cousin Arthur ; try to lie quiet and we'll soon | 


be home.” 

“But, muddee, oh! I have been so wicked!” and 
two big tears ne was too weak to hold back ran down 
his cheeks. 

“TI am very sorry,” said Cousin Arthur, gravely, 
“and I’m sure you are too, and the best thing you 
can do is to tell muddee so the instant you see 
her.” 

“ Yes, if I only was with her!” 

“Have patience, my child, and you soon will be.” 
And they rowed on quickly till they reached “The 
Cedars,” and there was poor Mrs. Friar herself, 
walking up and down the bank like a wild woman, 
with a face Cecil will never forget the longest day he 
lives. When she saw him she fell down upon the 
bank as if she were dead, and Cecil thought she was 
dead and cried as if his heart would break; but 
after a long time she did look up, and then how 
eagerly Cecil told of his dreadful sorrow, and said if 


And this friend | 
turned out to be good Cousin Arthur, who at that | 
very time was making his way up the river to Rich- | 


| she would forgive him, he did not mind what hap. 
; pened to him. 

She did forgive him, and said she thought his 
fright had been almost punishment enough, but that 
he must go to bed now, and stay there till dinner. 
time, which was, as it so happened, a very great 
punishment, as Cecil lost entirely a pleasant after- 
noon witk Cousin Arthur; but he said nothing, and 
did directly as he was desired. 

As he was leaving the room, Cousin Arthur followed 
him, and taking him up in his arms carried him up- 
stairs without a word, and when they got into Cecil’s 
; room, he knelt down by the side of the bed, and 
made Cecil kneel by him, and in a very few words 
| thanked God for having taken care of the little boy, 
said kow sorry he was for his fault, and begged that 
he might be forgiven. Then he got up and looked at 
Cecil with the oddest face; his lips shook so Cecil 
thought he was going to cry, but he did not cry, his 
voice only trembled very much as he said, “ Listen, 
old boy, never give your mother a fright like that 
again ; take my advice, you’ll be so sorry some day!” 
and he gave a great sigh ; “ you'll try not won’t you?” 
“Yes,” said Cecil in a whisper. 
| “ Well, then, shake hands ;” and he left the room, 
leaving Cecil to wonder what made Cousin Arthur 
look so strange. Perhaps he will know some day 
when he hears Cousin Arthur's story. 

Nina Coue, 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
160. How can it be satisfactorily shown that the 
manna supplied to the Israelites was not a natural 
| production, like that now found in the East ? 
| 161. “Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
| heaven ?” (Matt. xviii. 1.) What probably occasioned 
the agitation of this question by the Twelve ? 
| 162. The account of the assault made by one of 
Christ’s disciples upon one of the members of the 
band that came to take Him in Gethsemane, differs 
| as given by St. Luke and the other Evangelists. In 
what respect. 
| 163. Who is the first person of whom it is recorded 
that “ God remembered him ?” 
164. Point out the mest noticeable difference in 
the ordination of Matthias, and of Barnabas and 
Saul to the apostleship. 





| 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 
152. 1. Peter; 5. Philip; 9. James the son of 
| Alpheus. See Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 
| 14; Acts i. 13. 
153. Mark i, 12. 
| 154. The leaven. 
20, 21. 
| 155. Acts ii, 14;%. 34; xiii. 16; xvii, 22; xxiii. 1: 
xxvi. 1 ’ 


See Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 
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THE VIOLETS. 
They, withering in the tainted air, 
Their perfumed leaves unheeded bear ; 





Wal MIDST the city’s sullen roar 
KA Sweet buds of hope the hopeless bore ; 
"With summer’s promise in her hands, 
The picture of despair she stands. 
VOL, VI. 


And far their wasted fragrance fling, 
Neglected messengers of spring. 
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She brought them from a mossy glen, 
Far distant from the haunts of men ; 
Where, starting from the tangled mass, 
In bright array they gemmed the grass. 





In that wild glen their eyes of blue 
Were sparkling with the crystal dew ; 
But on their fading petals here 
There only rests the orphan’s tear. 


Her hands in mute entreaty flung 
(For language dies upon her tongue), 


THE QUIVER. 











With earnest glance she strives to trace 
Some interest in each passing face. 


Alone, unfriended, shrinking there 
From brutal taunt and ruffian stare, 
Her wasted fingers searce can clasp 
The drooping stems in wearied grasp. 


Alike their fate—a wasted bloom ; 
Their home, a city’s murky gloom. 
She, lovely still in want and pain ; 
They, dying, yet their sweets retain. 
A. 8. M. 








SIN. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., ISLINGTON. 


“¢ All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.”—Rom. iii. 23, 


PART II. 


HENCE, then, did sin come? If it 
be a fact and not a fancy, it must 
be accounted for, and men have ever 
been trying to discover itssource. The 
origin of moral evil has been keenly 
debated in every age, and in our 
own as keenly as in any. Merely to 
enumerate, much less to characterise 
the manifold theories of different thinkers, would 
occupy pages. 

I will here only say: first, that evil cannot be 
of God—the pure God could not create an evil 
being, else He would cease to be God. Nor can 
evil be, as the old Persian thought, an eternal 
principle, antagonistic to the principle of good. 
Principles suppose persons, and any eternal prin- 
ciple or person antagonistic to God and goodness, 
simply destroys the idea of God. 

Secondly. If, then, evil is of man, how does it 
originate? Some have tried to show that it is not 
culpable—that it is the necessity of our constitu- 
tion, that it is simply the result of our having a sen- 
suous nature—strong animal propensities; or that 
it is simply defect, shortcoming, rather than guilty 
doing. To which it is obvious to reply, that there 
is much in man that is sinful, that does not spring 
from his bodily senses. ‘Terrible as are the sins of 
the flesh, there are still more terrible sins of the 
spirit—envy, pride, malice, lying, spiritual an- 
tagenism to the will and holiness of God. The 
mere sensuous body cannot fully account for sin. 
Neither is it mere imperfection—imperfect know- 
ledge, or imperfect power, else there could be no 
remorse, no sense of shame and wrong. Why 








| 


| 


the evil character of sin to suit an unspiritual 
philosophy. All the theories in the world cannot 
destroy the feeling of remorse for sin; and the 
feeling of remorse is caused by the consciousness 
of voluntary guilt. Conscience testifies that sin 
is the result neither of natural necessity nor of 
ignorance, nor of mere involuntary imperfection, 
but of optional conduct. Sin is not merely 
coming short of God, it is opposing God—rebel- 
ling against His character and will; yielding to 
temptation when I might resist it; yielding to 
the power of the senses, when I ought to give 
dominion to the spirit; indulging a wrong spirit 
and feeling about God and goodness, when I might 
cherish a right one. To say that men sin because 
they are defective in their natural constitution, is 
only an indirect way of charging sin upon God Him- 
self—for God made the nature that I am. It is 
singular how the extremest forms of theological 
predestinarianism and the conclusions of infidel 
materialism concur—Calvin and Comte. Lvery 
verdict of a man’s conscience, every instinct of his 
spiritual nature, goes against such theories of sin. 

Clearly sin is the voluntary, guilty state of a 
man’s will and moral feelings. He wilfully desires 
and seeks evil rather than good; “serves divers 
lusts ;”” does not like to retain God in his know- 
ledge—desires something else, loves something 
else, rather than God and goodness; and such 
desire bringeth forth sin. Sin is a wrong state 
of the moral affections—an unholy, unspiritual 
condition of the soul, alienated from God and 
holiness, opposed to the eternal right of things, 
and to the holy claim of God. 

The Scripture gives us the only rational account 


should my conscience upbraid me for what I cannot | of the way in which man came into this state. 
help, any more than for being short or tall in | ‘‘God made man upright, but he found out many 


stature? The only possibility of the upbraiding | inventions.” 
of conscience is the feeling that I can help my con- | which insuperable objections do not lie. 
duct, but have not done so. I may not extenuate | are difficulty and mystery in the Scripture account 
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of the sin of the first man. No problem is so 
profound as the origin of evil in human and holy 
hearts; but difficulties are in themselves no reason 
for rejecting anything, they may spring solely 
from our ignorance. The true principle of 
decision is, which theory is the least beset with 
difficulties? Sin exists, sin began somehow—why 
should I reject the Bible account of it, until 
some other that is more obvious is proposed? 
Whereas every other theory that has hitherto 
been proposed, creates ten difficulties in the 
place of one. 

The thought will come, why then did not the holy 
and good God prevent sin? He did not create it; 
why did He permit it, with its terrible heritage of 
evil? Inasmuch as He Himself has not told us, I 
do not know that we can answer such a question. 
Only the Infinite can fully know His own purposes. 
Two things, however, are certain: first, that if 
He be God at all, He has not permitted this evil 
state of man wantonly, or cruelly; next, that if 
He were to create a being possessed of freedom— 
power to determine his own actions, sin must be 
possible to him: where there is no freedom, there 
can be neither sin nor virtue. There is no sin in 
the mechanical movement of the planets, in the 
physical growth of plants, in the instinctive actions 
of animals, or in the involuntary aberrations from 
them. God might have prevented my sin by 
making me a plant, or an animal; but what 
moral glory or excellency would there have been 
insuch a creature? Is not a free, moral, loving 
man, a willing and adoring convert to holiness, 
a worshipper of the Holy One, a result worth 
even the risk and occurrence of sinP How could 
a spiritual God, yearning for the love and fellowship 
of his creatures, fill His creation with automaton 
physics, or instinctive brutes? God made man 
free, and in the exercise of his freedom he sinned ; 
nor save by destroying his freeedom could his 
Maker have made his sin impossible. Thus we 
conclude that the Scriptural account of sin most 
fully meets all the facts and phenomena of human 
life. It confirms the testimony of experience, it 
is in harmony with the universal consciousness of 
guilt in man, and is the only account of sin that is 
not beset by insuperable difficulties. 

If this theory be accepted, then, 

1. The perfect holiness and love of the Creator 
are maintained. God “made man upright,’’ made 
him “after His own image,” endowed him with 
freedom, and ordained for him perfect holiness. 

2. The nobility of human nature is maintained ; 
man is a noble being made in the image of God. 
Sin is not an inherent property of his nature, it is 
an after corruption of it. The debasing concep- 
tions of human nature, that make its evil an 
essential constituent of it, or reduce it to a 
Physical necessity, are the creations of sceptical 








philosophy—the Bible gives no countenance to 
them. 

3. The relation of the Bible to human sin, is not 
to create the feeling of it, but to teach it and 
remedy it. The Bible does quicken the sense of 
sin, makes it clearer and keener, by revealing 
more fully the true character of God; by exhibit- 
ing more clearly the true nature of holiness, the 
requirements of the Divine law, the claims of 
Divine love. It sets forth God in His glorious 
purity, God’s law in its far-reaching spirituality, 
and above all Jesus Christ in the self-sacrificing 
atonement of His love; and sin is seen to be 
“exceeding sinful.” Without the teaching of the 
Bible men have very imperfect notions of God and 
goodness—enough, however, to fill them with 
remorse and shame; the Bible makes these clearer, 
and the sense of sin keener; and when men have 
dulled and injured their consciences, hardened 
them, seared them by a long and reckless course 
of sin, the “quick and powerful” Word of God is 
necessary to make them conscious. The first work 
of the Holy Spirit is to “convince men of in.” And 
we all know how the penetrating spiritual truth 
of God’s Word will enter the most impervious 
heart, and -revolutionise what everything else has 
failed to touch; the most careless man shall be 
full of anxious solicitude; the most callous man of 
trembling, tearful sorrow; the most godless man 
shall pray to God for the forgiveness of his sins, 
with an intensity that is an agony. 

Above all, when men are brought to see the 
perfect beauty of Christ’s holiness, the unutterable 
love of His self-sacrifice, the pathos and passion 
of His cross, their stout hearts give way. It is a 
revelation of Divine purity and love that is over- 
powering ; and, prostrating themselves before it, 
in a newly-awakened consciousness of sin, they 
cry as Peter cried, “ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord.” 

4. For lastly, the Bible quickening of the sense 
of sin is for beneficent ends. Its avowed object is 
to constrain men to seek redemption. According 
to the Bible theory of sin, the alien evil which 
has degraded our nature may be removed from it; 
the sin which has polluted the heart of man may 
be purged from it; the defaced image of God in 
human souls may be restored. If the book of 
Genesis sets forth a Paradise lost, the New Testa- 
ment of Jesus Christ sets forth a Paradise re- 
gained. The cold, hopeless systems of scepticism 


|-have neither; man always was as he now is; as 


he now is he always will be. 

How Jesus Christ brings us redemption I may 
show hereafter. I have spoken of sin now, that, 
according to the expression of the Apostle Paul, 
I may “shut you up to Christ.” The two feel- 
ings always go together—the feeling of sin and 
the yearning for Christ. “They that be whole 
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need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 


Let a man extenuate or explain away, or shield | 


his soul against the feeling of sin, and he will 
never seek redemption for it. The true helper 


and benefactor of sinful men will seek to quicken | 


the feeling of sin; and this because the redemp- 


THE QUIVER. 


tion is so great and so certain. It is no hopeless | 








word that we speak to you when we speak of sin, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be ag 
wool; though red like crimson, they shall be 
whiter than snow.” “It is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” ‘“ The blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth from all sin.” 








FIRST ARTICLE. 


age has had its hobby—its mania, 
y- it may almost be called—for collec- 
tions, varying from confessedly use- 
ful articles to the most absurd and 
heterogeneous trifles. Tulip roots at one time 
fetched sums almost large enough to build an 
hospital or endow a church. Rare books have 
at all times found purchasers ready to pay down 
their weight in gold. The Marquis of Blandford 
did not hesitate to give a sum of £2,260 so as to 
become the possessor of the only complete copy 
of the Valdarfer Boccaccio, declaring at the same 
time that, had he been opposed, he was prepared 
to have given £5,000 in order to secure the much- 
coveted volume. It is said that the spectators 
were perfectly awe-struck at such an unheard-of 
bid for a single volume, bound as it was in faded 
yellow morocco, and that the echo of the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer “was heard as it fell” in the 
libraries of Rome, of Milan, and St. Mark. But 
while the literary world stood breathless at the 
bid, the noble marquis within whose bosom this 
bibliomania burned so strongly, thought it no 
doubt cheaply acquired, and added it to his library 
without one remorseful sigh over the sum he had 
expended. Book-mania is indeed one of the most 
comprehensible forms of this collecting rage. There 
are few individuals who have not their own shelf 
of favourite authors, but when one comes to walk- 
ing-sticks, snuff-boxes, watches, mushrooms, snails, 
and even slugs, then indeed the unitiated, or rather 
the unbitten ones, look on in wonder. 

And yet, if we told the truth, there is not one of 
us who has not had a collection of some kind or 
other during our life; a collection which, however 
worthless at the time, we have cherished with all 
the faith of childhood or the eccentricity of old 
age; from our great-grandfather, who perhaps 





devoted his energies to acquiring specimens of | 


tea or snuff, like Lord Petersham, to the little 


OUR AUTOGRAPH-BOOKS. 


BY THE HON. MRS. R. J. GREENE. 


T is a well-known fact that every | 





Nor must we omit the extraordinary and un- 
quenchable epidemic for stamps, which has raged 
almost ever since stamps were; an epidemic which 
cannot apparently be “stamped out.” Who has 
not gathered up boxes upon boxes full of old penny 
stamps for the laudable purpose of enabling some 
young couple (a very mythical coupie, we believe) 
to be married, or to obtain an equally mythical 
sum of money from the Stamp Office? We must 
all plead guilty to having weakly yielded for a 
time to one or other of these delusions. But the 
stamp mania of the last few years has risen a step 
higher than its predecessors. If by chance one 
lays down an envelope on the table just received 
—it may be from a friend in Jndia, or a cousin in 
Penang—lo! when next we come to look for it, a 
large piece has been cut out of the corner; and, 
worse still, when crest-hunting is the prevailing 
family disease, one finds not unfrequently a square 
hole cut in the first page of one’s letter, and often 
some of the most valuable portion of the news 
ruthlessly torn away. 

These certainly are penalties that one has to 
pay for the vanities of the rich or the privileges 
of the poor, who can now send their messages 
and loves all over the kingdom for the sum of one 
penny, while for a cost which the higher classes 
think nothing of, crests, coronets, and mottoes 
can flame upon both envelopes and paper. 

In the old days one used to have coarse paper, 
large rough envelopes, brown ink, and no stamps; 
a heavy postage there was for either single or 
double letters, and a heavy price to pay as well, 
all this without even the ornamental stamp in the 
corner, or the golden balls of a coronet as a re- 
deeming feature. 

But for all that some of these old envelopes, 
stampless and crestless and mottoless, have, in 
the eyes of another class of collectors, a value far 
greater than their more modern compeers. Instead 
of looking greedily to the right-hand corner to 
see whether it is Her Majesty’s head, in blue, red, 


boy who wrote to us from school the other day, | or green, or the pony express of the United States 
in all the sanguineness of youth, “I am making | in all its quaintness, one sces the eye of the wary 
a grand collection of coins. I have not got one | autograph-collector creeping down to the left-hand 
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hungry zeal the letters written—sometimes in tatght to write by the celebrated Roger Ascham, 
crabbed characters, and at other times in bold and her writing is considered wonderfully Seeedl> 
round hand—at the very extremity of the paper; | ful); but this, ‘though only a signature, is, from 
and woe to the owner if the name of Byron, | its great antiquity and the difficulty of procuring 
Nelson, Pitt, Canning, Peel, or such like lamps | anything in the shape of a letter, a very valuable 
of time should shine in the corner. What auto-| specimen. No one can look at this curious relic 
graph-collector could resist the temptation of of bygone times without wondering on what 
making such an envelope his own, and adding a occasion it was written; whether it was the last 
name so world-wide in its fame to the rest of his | word of some loving missive to one of her courtiers, 
much-prized celebrities! ;Or @ mere signature of unimportance for the 
Perhaps it is because autograph-collecting has | government of her country, or attached, perhaps, 
been our special mania ever since childhood that we | to a corner of a parchment which carried horror 
look upon it with more favouring eyes, and give it | and despair into the heart of the recipient, for 
a foremost place amongst the varied tribes of col- | death-warrants in those days were no uncommon 
lections. At the same time, no one can deny that documents for queens’ eyes to look upon. It is 
thereisa great deal to be said in favour of this special | strange, too, to think that just such a signature 
branch. It is nothing made by mechanics; nothing | as the one before us was written by the same 
printed by manual labour of the illiterate; nothing | hand and, it may be by the same pen (for pens 
valuable simply because of its antiquity, though | were more valuable in the old days than now), and 
antiquity must in all collections add a special | attached to the death-warrant of Mary Queen of 
charm; no, it is a branch which stands almost | Scots, her fair though erring cousin, or of Essex, 
alone in its glory. Each separate specimen con- | her much-loved and forsaken myrmidon. 
tained in the collector’s portfolio is the work of a| The editor of an old book on the handwriting of 
great man. Let him be poet, painter, advocate, | our kings and queens makes the followmg com- 


| 
statesman, or divine, each line on the page before | ment on the difference between Queen Elizabeth’s 


us was traced by the hand, now it may be dead | writing and that of her unfortunate cousin: “Who 
and cold, of the man himself—the very hand | could believe that these writings were of the same 
which perhaps carved the graceful outline of the epoch? Thé first denotes asperity and ostenta- 
“Kneeling Angel,” or painted the features of the | tion, the second indicates simplicity, softness, and 
blue-robed Madonna. Here we have also on the | nobleness; the one is that of Elizabeth, Queen 
sheet before us, musty perhaps, and torn, the of England, the other that of her consin, Mary 
“thoughts which breathe and words which Stuart.” 

burn,” poured into some kindred ear in all the} On the next page in our volume we have the 
privacy of friendship, and little witting of the day signatures of the two royal brothers, Charles IT. 


when, fastened into a collector’s volume, it will 
become a public spectacle—“the cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes,” or a subtle index of 
the great mind whose secret workings were 
jealously concealed from the outer world. 
Of course, the ardent searcher after auto- : 


graphs values a complete letter far above a sig- 

nature or frank, and many a groan issues from his , and James II.; the first simply, “Charles R.,” 
heart as he comes upon the mutilated remains of | written in a handwriting not unsuitable in its 
some MS., which in its integrity would have been | careless freedom to the eharacter of the merry 








to him of almost priceless worth, but which, either 
from ignorance of its value, or perhaps from the 
private nature of the document:itself, the donor 
has separated from its signature, thus rendering 
the subject-matter worthless as an unattested 
specimen of handwriting, and the signature almost 
as useless, as it yields no food for the mind to 
dwell on, and only satisfies the mere curiosity 
of those who would wish to know how this or 
that great personage signed his or her name. 

It is with something of this curiesity that we 
view the first specimen in our autograph-books, 
the signature of Queen Elizabeth, written in the 
well-known clear old English style, with all its 


final curves and flourishes (Queen Elizabeth was | 





monarch, and the latter attached to a document 
grantimg a commission to “one John Cornwall to 
serve as captain-lieutenant of that company in the 
regiment of foot commanded by our trusty, well- 
beloved colonell Henry Cornwall, whereoff hee 
himself is captain,” and adding, “you are there- 
fore diligently to discharge the duty of captain- 
lieutenant, &c.” The stain of the great seal still 
lingers in the left-hand corner with a small 
crumbling portion of the wax adhering to it—that 
same great seal which King James himself after- 
wards flung into the Thames at Lambeth, when, 
stealing forth at night, or rather in the dark- 
ness of a December morning, he made his escape 
from Whitehall Palace, issuing through a secret 
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passage which communicated with his room from 
the street. 


} 


One might almost speculate on looking over 
this document, whether this Captain-Lieutenant 
Cornwall did remain loyal to his oath and “ dili- 
gently discharge his duty” to his king, fighting 
side by side with his master on the famous banks 
of the Boyne. But turning over the page, all 
speculation is put an end to, as, strange to say, 
we come upon a second commission issued to the 
same John Cornwall, and granting him therein 


his majority, “upon the good testimony and | 


assurance we have received of his loyalty, expe- 
rience; and ability.” But, alas for the vanity of 
good faith, and the much-vaunted loyalty of the 
said Captain-Lieutenant John Cornwall, on looking 
beneath we find that the signature is that of the 
famous General Schonberg, who commanded the 
hostile army; and the great seal, still perfect in 
the corner, bears the royal arms, not of the king 


who first granted him his commission, but of 
King William, who defeated King James, and 


sent him, an exiled monarch, to sigh out the 
remainder of his days in a foreign land. 

Immediately following upon Kiag William’s 
own autograph, which comes next in order upon 
this page, we find the following letter :— 

“Je vous envois, ma trés chére, les derniers volumes de 
Sevigné et le second volume que desire Chas. K. que je 
| salue. Le goutteux est rétombé. Aujourd’hui il a mal au 
| genoux. J’embrasse, ma chére, vos anges et vous aussi, et 
| yous aime tendrement. 

“A Madame la Comtesse Mytroff.” 

This note, with little of exciting matter in its 
contents, is still interesting as coming from the 
pen of the famous Countess of Albany, wife of 
the unfortunate Charles Edward, “the Young 
Chevalier.” Her history was as unhappy as it 
was romantic. Daughter of Prince Gustayus 
Adolphus of Stolberg, she married Charles 
Edward, the son of the “Old Pretender,” who, 
driven to despair by the ill-success of all his 
schemes, gave himself up to habits of intoxication, 
and their union proved a most unhappy one. The 
countess at length grew so weary of her life that 
she forsook her husband, and took refuge for some 
time ina nunnery. After the death of the prince 
she became acquainted with Alfieri, the great 
Italian poet. Their friendship ripened into love, 
and they were eventually married, and her sorrows 
and misfortunes have been transmitted to posterity 
through the medium of his autobiography and his 
poetic talents. She outlived the Cardinal of York, 
“the last of the Stuarts,” and died at Florence in 
1824, where her remains and these of Alfieri repose 
in the same tomb in the church of Santa Croce, 
between the tombs of Macchiavelli and Michael 
Angelo. 











BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC. ETC. 
BOOK THE FIRST.—FORESHADOWINGS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NORTHFIELD RECTORY. 
SQy BR. FAIRFAX, we are 

\.. ready,” exclaimed lively 
Kate Fulton, as she and 
Helen Fairfax entered the 
pretty bay-windowed par- 
lour of Northfield Rectory, 
where Alfred, who had 
volunteered to accompany 
them in their morning walk, was seated 
at a table with a book open before him, 
but they could see that he was not 
reading, for he had covered his eyes with 
his hand. 

“He has not heard you, Kate,” whis- 







pered Helen to her companion. “ Didn’t I tell 
| you how it would be?” she continued in the same 
undertone. “It has been like this ever since he 
came home. If he is left alone for a short time, 
| we are almost sure to find him in a brown study 
—quite a new occupation for him, Alfred,” she 
called out, “how long do you intend to keep us 
waiting ?” 

Her brother started at the question, and glanced 
| at the two girls with a touch of self-consciousness 
in his look and a shade of embarrassment in his 
| manner. He had fallen into one of his frequent fits of 
| reverie, recalling his voyage on board the Greyhound, 
| and brooding sadly over his last conversation with 
| Edmund. If his sister Nelly had not been so busy 
‘whispering to her friend, she might have heard him 
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say to himself, “ Ned thought she loved me, and I 
thought so myself up to the last day of my visit, 
though she has been strangely inconsistent in her 
manner to me of late, but after seeing her and 
Captain——” 

It was at this peint that his musing was broken 
in upon by the sound of his sister’s voice, and he 
roused himself to find two pair of laughing eyes 
levelling at him a perfect battery of bright glances. 

Helen Fairfax and her friend Kate Fulton were 
about the same age—handsome, merry girls over- 
flowing with youthful life, all energy and spirit. 
Their presence gave the crowning touch of grace 
that was needed to make the room a perfect pic- 
ture of the home-comfort that gives such a charm 
to English domestic life. Nothing could be more 
attractive than the crisp, fresh spring toilets and the 
coquettish straw hats, with the sweet young faces 
that glowed beneath them, all brightness and colour. 
Kate was paying a lengthy visit to Northfield Rec- 
tory, and getting better acquainted with her future 
sister, for Helen was to be the wife of Kate’s brother 
Harry, a rising barrister, who was likely to push his 
way at the Bar. 

“ What was that you said, Nelly?” Alfred asked as 
he closed his book and rose. 

“TI wanted to know how long you intended to 
keep us waiting here.” 

“Keep you waiting, Nell! well, that is cool, after 
telling me you would be ready in about five minutes, 
and—let me see” (he took out his watch), “ why, I 
have been reading nearly an hour.” 

“Reading, Alfred!” his sister repeated in a tone of 
well-affected surprise, at the same time stealing a 
glance at Kate. 

“Yes, reading, Nell; but why that air of astonish- 
ment—do you doubt the fact?” 

He was answered with demure gravity. “Yes, 
strange as you may think it, I must confess that I 
jo, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“And wherefore, may I be allowed to ask, Miss 
Fairfax?” and he mimicked her tone to the intense 
delight of Kate Fulton, who always found great 
amusement in the play of raillery between the 
brother and sister, who were warmly attached to 
each other. 

There was a gleam of mischievous merriment in 
Helen’s eyes as she said, “ Because you were not 
reading when we came into the room; was _ he, 
Kate?” turning to her companion, and adding witha 
laugh, “ you see how this brother of mine likes to 
cross-examine, and what dignified airs he can put on 
when he pleases.” ; 

Kate at once responded to Helen’s appeal. ‘‘ Nelly 
is right, Mr. Fairfax, you certainly. 2 

He interrupted her, putting on an injured air. 
“What! right in saying that I like to cross-examine 
and put on dignified airs? I did not expect that 
from you, Miss Kate.” 














He was answered by a ring of merry laughter, in 
which his sister Helen joined. ‘‘ Now that is too bad 
of you, Mr. Fairfax, especially when taking into 
account what an eloquent defender you always have 
in me—you knew very well what I was going to say.” 

“Upon my word you give me credit for being 
very clever, Miss Fulton ; pray what were you going 
to say ?” 

“That Nelly was right when she said you were 
not reading.” 

“Not been reading! do you really mean to say 
that-——” 

Helen interrupted. ‘It’s no use your denying it, 
Alfred, you had your hand over your eyes.” 

* Possibly I had, but 2) 

“Hush!” cried Kate Fulton, raising her forefinger, 
“there are no extenuating circumstances; you were 
in a brown study, as Nelly said, and so deeply buried 
in it that you did not even hear me speak.” 

This was said with a pretty emphasis on the 
personal pronoun, and a playful pout of the full red 
lips that was irresistibly becoming to Kate Fulton’s 
face, and increased her likeness to the celebrated 
Kate Kearney, and though not as dangerous as that 
formidable heroine of song, there was a naive 
fascination about the bright, piquant manner that 
made her something to be dreaded as a rival. 

“Not hear you, Miss Fulton! then it was a hope- 
less case of abstraction ; but suppose I was thinking 
about yourself,” he added, with a hope of silencing at 
least one of his tormentors. 

“TI should prefer not to suppose it, Mr. Fairfax.” 

Her answer puzzled him, and he gave her a sur- 
prised look as he said, “‘ Indeed, may I ask why ?” 

“ Because it would be anything but flattering to 
me ; the expression of your face indicated something 
disagreeable as the subject of your thoughts; you 
looked so forlorn and wretched that I felt a strong 
inclination to be sorry for you.” 

Alfred seemed a little embarrassed, and his sister 
fancied there was something slightly ironical as he 
said, “ That was very kind of you, Miss Fulton ;” 
then he murmured something about “ an incorrigible 
little tease,” and he took up his gloves from the table, 
saying, ‘“‘ they would have no chance of a morning 
walk if they did not start at once.” 

Helen looked at him anxiously, wondering if he 
really had any trouble on his mind that he was 
keeping to himself—something that he would not ask 
her to share. 

Alfred’s joys and sorrows were matters of grave 
interest to the good simple folk at Northfield 
Rectory. He was an important personage in their 
little world, which he seemed to fill entirely during 
the periodical seasons when he came back to them, a 
tired pilgrim, very glad to turn aside from the toil 
and heat of the day, to be nursed and petted and 
made much of in the quaint old-fashioned rectory 
where he was admired and believed in. 
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A few minutes more and the three were making a 
tour of the garden and the greenhouse in which the 
old rector took no small pride, his gardener, Peter 
Grey, having succeeded in carrying off a prize ata 
flower-show in the neighbouring town. They were 
just debating whether to extend their walk to the 
village, when they heard a cheery voice calling to 
them across the garden— 

“Well, children, what are you going to do with 
yourselves this morning ?” 

The next moment they were joined by a white- 
haired old gentleman, who walked with some degree 
of lameness, and seemed greatly dependent on the 
support of his walking-stick. That was Alfred’s 
father, the highly-respected rector of Northfield, who 
had now completely recovered from the fever which 
he had caught while doing his Master’s work at a 
deathbed in a fever-stricken cottage in his parish. 

He told them he was going to the village, and 
solicited their company if they had no other engage- 
ments. They readily agreed, and were soon on their 
way, the rector and Kate Fulton taking the lead. 
The bright girl was a favourite with the old clergy- 
man, who generally appropriated her conversation to 
himself, the brother and sister walked behind a little 
slowly. It was then that Helen’s anxiety suddenly 
found expression. 

“ Alfred.” 

“ Well, Nelly.” 

“T want you to tell me what is the matter with 
you.” 

“There is nothing the matter, sis; what put such 
an idea into your head ?” 

“‘Why, because you have seemed dull and spirit- 
less ever since you came back from Wyewood, and 
just now in the drawing-room you really looked 
quite wretched, as Katie said—the picture was not 
overdrawn.” 

“TI was thinking of my old friend Edmund Reid 
when you came into the room—there, are you 
satisfied ?”” 

“No, Alfred, I am not; you may have been think- 
ing of him then, but I feel sure there is something 
else—some trouble on your mind, and I want you to 
trust me, and take me into your confidence, as you 
have always done.” 

As he remained silent, she put her hand through 
his arm, saying coaxingly, ‘‘Come, tell me like a 
good boy.” 

* Well, Nellie, I admit that I have a secret which 
I have kept from you, and which I had made up my 
mind to keep from everybody, but as you have 
broken the ice for me, I will take you into my 
confidence, as you ask, for I think it will do me 
good; you shall judge between us.” 

“What do you mean by us, Alfred ?” questioned 
his sister. 

“Cannot you guess, sis ?” 
The young girl looked curiously at her brother for 








‘ 





a few moments, and then said with a smile, « Yes, 
Alfred, I think I can; you are in love. There! you 
are blushing like a schoolboy. Come, you must tell 
me all about it.” 

And he told her. 





BOOK THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 
CHAPTER I. 
AN INVITATION. 
“ By-THE-BYE, Nelly dear, doesn’t you brother know 
a banker named Reid ?” 

“Yes, Harry.” 

“Do you know the name of the bank he is con. 
nected with ?”” 

“Reid and Hammond’s, of Wyewood.” 

“Right, that’s the man; what do you think I 
heard about him to-day ?” 

“* Really, how absurd of you to ask such a question; 
how is it possible I can tell—do you think I ama 
witch ?” 

“Yes, the prettiest witch in England.” 

Mrs, Fulton gave her husband a merry glance as 
she exclaimed, “I am not going to thank you for 
the compliment, if it really is one; but-tell me what 
it is you have heard—some nonsense or other, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, then, you won’t care to hear it,” remarked 
Harry Fulton, with a gleam of mischief in his eyes, 
for he knew that one of his wife’s foibles was 
curiosity. 

“There is nothing you have to tell, Harry, but 
what I care to hear.” 

“There, Nelly, I must give you a kiss for that 
pretty speech,” and he raised her happy face to his, 
adding, “that was a piece of diplomacy on your part; 
you knew I should not be able to resist telling you, 
after such a confession. I heard that Mr. Reid has 
become the owner of Northfield Hall.” 

“Owner of Northfield, Harry ! why, I did not know 
it was for sale.” 

“Neither was it, my dear, but from what I can 
learn, Howard Evans got into debt and mortgaged the 
estate to the banker some four years ago, and by some 
unlucky accident he failed to meet the payment that 
became due some weeks back, and old Reid foreclosed 
on the poor fellow.” 

“T think it serves him right, Harry, Mr. Evans is 
not a good man, andI have heard that his father 
got possession of the estate by fraud.” 

“ Still it seems hard of old Reid, for I hear that 
Evans offered him the money four days afterwards, 
but the old screw refused, unless principal and in- 
terest were paid at once.” 

“TI think the tenants will find a better Jandlord in 
Mr. Reid.” 

“I cannot hazard an opinion on the subject, 
Nelly, not knowing the banker ; still I think it was 
sharp work on his part, and to tell the truth I don’t 
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think we have heard the last of this, for Summers , 


told me that Evans had been heard to vow he would 


have his revenge upon Reid, and I think he is just | 


the sort of man to keep his word.” 

“T think so too, Harry, for he is thoroughly 
unscrupulous.” 

At that moment the door opened and Kate Fulton 
entered the room, her eyes full of dancing light, and 
her face in a glow of pleased excitement as she 
laughingly held up an open letter;—the same 
bright creature whose presence had done something 
to enliven Northfield Rectory for Alfred Fairfax on 
his return from Wyewood, and perhaps helped to 
soften the disappointed love and broken trust. Two 
years had passed since that visit of Kate’s—two 


years which had not come and gone without bringing | 


change to the rectory fireside. Helen Fairfax and 
Harry Fulton were married and settled in their new 
home in London. The enterprising young barrister 
had seen in that great world an opening for his 
talent, and stimulated by the hope of winning 
brilliant professional success, he had not hesitated 
to throw himself into the broader field of labour. He 
and his young wife were paying a visit to Harry’s 
widowed mother, who enjoyed a small independence 
left her by her late husband, Lawyer Fulton. 
‘widow and her daughter Kate occupied a pretty 
cottage in the suburbs of the town where Harry had 
first begun his career, and where he had lived with 
them until his marriage. 

It was a pretty picture that met the laughing 
eyes of the intruder who had so unceremoniously 
broken in upon the téte-d-téte of the married pair. 
The merry girl lingered on the “threshold to take 
in the effect,” as she saucily said. Helen wore her 
wifely honours with such grag, and looked so fresh 
and sweet in her bright morning dress, stitching 
something for Harry, and pretending to be very busy, 
as a wife should. This was the result of Kate’s 
observation, and she deeided that Nelly and Harry 
were just as much lovers as ever they had been in 
the days of their courtship. 

Harry Fulton watched his sister for a .few 
moments, then said, “‘ Well, Kate, what’s the news— 
does that letter of yours contain an offer of marriage 
that you wave it about so triumphantly?” 

“No, sir, it does not; I suppose because you are 
married you imagine that every one else is on the 
eve of entering-~shall I say, Nelly, that troubled 
sphere ?” 

“Don’t refer to me, Kate, I shall leave you and 
Harry to settle that question between yourselves,” 
Nelly replied, adding, “ though I dare say you have | 
already decided that it is the reverse to troubled.” | 

“TI see you have come to that decision, Nelly,” 
Kate laughingly retorted. 

Here her brother struck in, “Bravo, Katie! and | 
now let us hear the contents of your letter. Is it a | 


declaration of love | 


eo” 





The | 


“No, you are wrong again, I don’t deal in such 
nonsense.” 

“What a pity! why, during the few days I haya 
been down here, I have seen about half a dozen 
fellows on the watch for you.” 

“ Oh, Harry how can you?” 

“How can I! you innocent little minx, it should 
| be, how can you? why, didn’t young Smith call 

yesterday ?” 
es Well, if he did, he only brought me some books 
| from the library.” 

“ And did Elwin and Brown bring books from the 
library the day before ?” inquired her tormentor with 
a chuckle, 

“You know they did not, as well as I do, Harry; 
they are members of the singing class—why, I heard 
| him telling you all about it.” 

“And pray which is the him you allude to? I am 
glad to find you individualise one poor wretch out of 
| all your victims.” 

“ Harry, I shall pull your whiskers if you tease me 
in this way. Nelly,” she exclaimed, turning towards 
her sister-in-law, “you are positively making him 
as bad as yourself.” 

“My dear Katie, how complimentary that sounds; 
but come, tell us what there is in the letter.” 

“Oh, it’s only an invitation E 

** To be somebody’s wife,”’ her brother interrupted, 
finishing the sentence for her. 

“Harry, do be quiet ; it’s an invitation from Mary 
Croft, she is staying at Bank View with her aunt 
for a few weeks, and she wants me to go and spend a 
few days with her. You remember her, Nelly, she was 
one of your bridesmaids, she was staying with me 
when you were married.” 

“Yes, I remember her, Kate, you brought her 
with you to Northfield. Do you intend accepting 
the invitation ?” 

“T should like to, if you and Harry won’t mind me 
leaving you a few days before the end of your visit.” 

“Not at all, Kate, don’t let us keep you from 
going on any account,” Nelly answered as she took 
the letter which Kate Fulton held towards her. 

“Then I may accept it?” 

“Of course,” replied her brother ; “ but where is 
Bank View? I don’t know the place.” 

“That is the name of her uncle’s house; it is some- 
where near Wyewood.” 

At that moment an exclamation from Nelly, who 
was reading the letter, attracted their attention. 

“Why, her uncle is Mr. Hammond, the banker, 


| 








| Alfred’s friend.”’ 


“You don’t say so!” exclaimed her husband, in 
astonisment. 

“There, see for yourself. Shall I let him read it, 
Kate ?” she inquired, keeping hold of one end of the 
letter while Harry held the other. 

“Oh yes, I don’t mind a bit, though I know he is 
sure to make fun of some of it.” 
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«Never mind if he does; and now, dear, with re- 
spect to this invitation, when do you intend to write?” 

“To-day.” 

«Then accept it by all means, Kate,” Nelly urged. 
“ Suppose you say Wednesday next, then I shall have 
you with me for nearly a week yet, unless you would 
like to go earlier.” 

“No, that will suit me very well.” 


“Then we will consider it all settled; and now, | 


dear, I have a favour to ask you. If you should visit 
the Reids—and you are almost sure to—will you take 
particular notice of a Miss Leigh, she is Mr. Reid’s 
niece, and let me know what you think of her?” 

“Ts she a friend of yours?” inquired Kate, with a 
surprised look at Nelly. 

“No, I have only heard of her, she is quite a 
stranger to me.” 

“Then why are you so interested in Miss Leigh ?” 
Harry Fulton asked, giving his wife an inquisitive 
glance. 


“Will you mind your own business, sir?” Kate | 
saucily remarked, adding to Nelly, “I think I can | 
guess why you wish me to take notice of her; I have | 


not forgotten that your brother Alfred stayed there 
fora long time after the wreck of the yacht. Yes, 
Pll make a point of getting Mary’s aunt to take me, 
or else to invite them to Bank View, and I will send 
you my verdict on Alfred's lady-love. Here’s mamma 
coming back already, and that horrid old man is 
with her.” 

“Horrid old man, Kate! why, I think he is very 
fine-looking, with his white hair ; don’t you think so, 
Harry ?”’ 


“ Humph! can’t say I’m very powerfully impressed 
with his appearance.” 

Kate put her lips to Helen’s ear and whispered, 
“Why, Nelly, he wants me to be his wife, and——” 

Nelly interrupted. “ You surely are not in earnest, 
Kate.” 

“In earnest about what, Nelly?” queried Harry 
Fulton, noticing his wife’s surprised look. 

“Shall I tell him, Kate ?” 

“Yes, do,” 
| ‘“ Why, Harry, that gentleman is one of Kate’s 
| suitors,” explained his wife. 

“What !” 

“ He has made her an offer of marriage.” 

“You don’t mean to tell that for a fact, Kate?” 
| asked her brother incredulously. 

| Yes, I do, and he won’t take no for an answer.” 
“Why, he is old enough to be your grand- 
| father.” 

“T told him so, but it’s no use talking to him, for 
he will keep coming. Harry, I want you to help me 
to get rid of him, if you will.” 

«That I will, just you leave him to me; but who 
is he?” 

** He’s a relation of the Darrells’.” 

There was no time for further explanation as 
at that moment the visitor was announced. Harry 
Fulton was as good as his word. He put the old 
gentleman through such an ordeal, what with 
bantering and cross-questioning, that he was glad to 
take his leave, having made up his mind that a wife 
with such a brother would be intolerable. 

(To be continued.) 








“MEET ME HERE.” 


i PE met as strangers, but I looked and loved, 
AANA Loved as I never hope to love again. 
A few short hours gave a passion birth, 


Which years of absence would destroy in vain. 
“And must we part, to meet no more ?” I cried, 


“Not once?” I trembling whispered. None were near, | 


And as she turned to go the words were said, 
“Yes, meet me once again, and meet me here.’’ 


The morrow dawned, I reached the linden grove; 
I carved her name on gate and tree and stone, 
I waited, watched, the evening shadows fell, 
The dews descended, I was still alone. 
Day after day I sought our trysting place, 
Till love gave way before a secret fear. 
“Ts this thy faith ?” I cried, “false maiden, this 


9” 


Thy plighted word once more to meet me here ? 





I left the grove, “ God’s acre” spread beyond ; 
| I wandered careless where my pathway led, 
| I heeded not the costly tablets raised 

In loving memory of the cherished dead, 

Till my eye rested on a name—her name 
| New graven on a marble sepulchre, 
' And from the ground methought her spirit cried, 
| “TI was not false—not false, come, meet me here.” 


And my crushed spirit answered back, ‘I come, 
Life only severs, death unites us now, 


| I woo thee, Death, strike ! King of Terrors, strike ! 


1 


A twice-blest mercy lurks beneath thy blow.” 


| There came a voice from heaven and not the grave, 


Which breathed a gentle chiding in my ear; 


| “Seek not the living thus amongst the dead, 


So live, so work, that thou mayest meet me Here,” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 8. JacozB, THE WANDERER. Parr I, 






Chapters referred to—Genesis xav. 27—34; «xvii. 
SME THE TEACHER. This is one of the 
) difficult characters of Scripture—there 
1 is so much to admire and so much to 
Va deplere. In teaching this, as in all 
—— Jessons to children, one point should be, 
as far as possible, kept in sight. In this case it 
will be best to take Jacob’s life in four distinct 
periods—viz., (1) at home; (2) at Padan-aram ; (3) 
in Canaan; (4) in Egypt: and the idea to be kept 
before the mind is that Jacob was a good—i.e., God- 
fearing man from his youth, though betrayed into 
sin; that sin was deceit, arising from excessive 
caution, and premature haste to bring about what he 
knew had been foretold; and how his sin was 
punished, and the good in his character developed 
by the discipline of life. 

I, Jacop at noms. The family consisted of the 
patriarch Isaac, with his wife Rebekah, and their 
twin sons Esau and Jacob; Esau being slightly the 
elder. A small family, and should have been a 
happy one, but spoiled by favouritism. Isaac loved 
good eating, and therefore loved Esau most, who 
hunted wild game—a strange reason for loving a 
child! Jacob lived a quiet life at home, and was 
most loved by his mother (xxv. 28). Thus the family 
was already partly divided (Matt. xii. 25), would be 
still more. Two events of this period. 

II. THE sTORY OF THE BIRTHRIGHT. (Read xxv. 
29—34.) Explain carefully the nature of the birth- 
right. It belonged properly to the eldest son. Its 
privileges consisted in his being the heir, and as 
such the patriarch of the family after his father’s 
death ; and also in his being the priest of the family, 
as there was no distinct order of priests. Thus 
Abraham, Melchizedek, and Jethro were all princes 
and priests. In this case, too, he would inherit the 
promises made to Abraham. Notice the conduct of 
the two brothers. (1) Esau. His life and habits 
evidently made him unfitted and disinclined for a 
position of quiet dignity as head of the household. 
God had foretold that the elder should serve the 
younger, but Esau was evidently considered as still 
the heir. Yet he cared not for his birthright; and 
speaking of his hunger as “about to kill him,” said, 
“What profit shall this birthright do?” sold it to 
Jacob for a mess of pottage (Note), and took an 
oath not to reclaim it (ver. 33). This should be a 
solemn warning to those who have many privileges 
of Christian education, home, and friends, &c., not 
to undervalue them. Esau repented of this when 
too late (Heb. xii. 16), Ccntrast his conduct with 
that of Christ, tempted to provide himself with food 
at the end of a long fast, yet trusting God’s word to 











keep alive (Matt. iv. 4). (2) Jacob. He cared for 
the birthright, evidently viewing it as a precious 
family trust despised in Esau’s possession, which he 
would treasure with reverence; so he cautiously 
seized an opportunity of getting Esau to part with 
it. Jacob is nowhere blamed for this, but we see 
his disposition. The lesson to be learned is to take 
care that our natural tendency does not lead us into 
wrong—eg., liking for nice food into caring too 
much for it, as Isaac; loving children with undue 
partiality, as Rebekah ; liking wild life into despising 
home, as Esau; obtaining a right thing in a way 
almost bordering on craft, as Jacob. Children must 
guard their natural dispositions; watch and pray, 
lest enter into temptation. 

III. Tue srory OF THE BLESSING. Isaac, an old 
man of 137, nearly blind, prepares for death. Wishes 
to give patriarchal blessing before he dies. Read 
the story (chap. xxvii.), and question on the different 
incidents. Isaac calling Esau, sends him for veni- 
son. Rebekah, who was probably nursing him, over- 
hears and sends Jacob for a kid. Notice Jacob’s 
cautious objection, “I shall seem a deceiver” (ver. 
12)—i.e, be seen or found out as a deceiver; the 
stratagem of the skins on the neck ; the food taken ; 
the hypocrisy of Jacob’s answer that God had given 
it to him quickly (ver. 20); the feeling of Jacob’s 
neck by his father; the blessing of Jacob; his de- 
parture, and Esau’s coming in with his venison; 
Isaac’s trembling (ver. 33), and Esau’s bitter cry 
and entreaty for some blessing, which his father 
gives subordinate to the other. The result: Esau’s 
hatred of his brother, and intention fo kill him; 
Jacob, by his mother’s advice, leaves home, as she 
thinks “for a few days,” in reality twenty-one 
years. Now see the sin and punishment of each of 
the four. (a) Isaac knowing God’s prediction about 
Jacob, attempted to withstand God’s designs and 
bless Esau. Is punished by being deceived by his 
own child, and loss of him for twenty-one years. (b) 
Rebekah taking her own way, and that a wrong one, 
to bring about God’s promise, loses her favourite 
son, and never sees him again, for before he returns 
she dies. (c) Esaw having deliberately parted with 
birthright, was breaking his oath in claiming the 
firstborn’s blessing. Punished by long estrangement 
from his brother. (d) Jacob having obtained by 
deceit what would have been his, was punished by 
having to leave his home, never seeing his mother 
again, and afterwards being deceived by his sons 
(xxxvii. 32). His fault and Rebekah’s arose from 
their not having faith to wait for God’s appointed 
time. How unlike his grandfather Abraham! Com- 
pare the blessing of the two sons, Jacob is to have 
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temporal blessings—“ dew and fatness, corn and | never be right; and to wait for God’s time to bring 
wine,” dominion over his brother, and God’s special | about His desigus. 

blessing (xxviii. 3,4). Esau, as of Abraham’s seed, 
was to have temporal prosperity, though denied the | 


Questions to be answered. 

é , ; 1. Describe Jacob’s home and family circle. 
promised inheritance. Eventually should break off| > what was the exact nature of the birthright ? 
his brother’s yoke; fulfilled when the Edomites,/ 3 Contrast Esau’s and Jacob’s conduct in respect 
his descendants, revolted from Judah (2 Kings of the birthright 

a ght. 
ata 20) : | 4, Show how both parents and children sinned in 

IV. Lassons TO BE LEARWED. (a) For p anata, To the matter of the blessing, and were all alike punished. 
avoid favouritism, and beware how lead children 5. Describe the blessing given to Jacob 
into what is nin (0) _ warns et to do Note.—PorTaceE of lentils. This is a kind of soup made 
weeny. ores pare — it. Are only to obey  o¢ boiled lentils—a kind of pulse not unlike a pea. They 
them “in the Lord” (Eph. vi. 1). (c) For all. | are stewed with oil and garlic, and make a dish of a 
Never to do wrong that right may come—deceit can | chocolate colour. 








PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM, AUTHOR OF “ WORDS OF HELP,” ETC. 


an NE and, two and, three and, four | “What do I mean?” Why, I suppose you make 
\ hand! Capital time, Margaret! Poor | good pastry, and are aw fait in the domestic 
fy pianos—what a mercy it is that they | departmeat. “Do I suppose that young ladies 
are not really alive, or they could not | evef do that sort of thing?” Well, I had certainly 
possibly bear having their feelings! an idea that some did. I remember reading @ 
played upon by these painful practisings !| considerable time ago now that the Princess 
But, joking apart, if your playing does | Royal and her younger sisters, during their girl 
not approach perfection, in a musical sense | days at Osborne, had quite a store ef suitable 
you do keep good time, Margaret, and that’s | aprons, and quite a course of training in domestic 
something. What’s that you say? “You've no) industries, and I never felt before as I did then 
ear for music, and mamma will make you keep! what a wise, noble, and exemplary mother Her 
on learning, and it’s hateful, and you detest it.”| Majesty the Queen was. I suppose you would 
Heighty teighty, young lady, you’ve given me | consider the Princesses quite young ladies, Mar- 
bit of your mind, as the servants say; but, for all) garet, and I assure you if you never soil those 
“ I’m not of your rig at all, I can 0 you, | hands of ae a anything Sew tee a 
and I quite agree with your mamma, that you| you won’t hurt them very much. People who 
ought to try your best. ‘Then you shall detest can’t do anything for themselves Jose half the joy 
me too!” Come, that’s too bad of you! By-the-| of life. Why, a lady privately confided to me 
bye, it’s a very remarkable fact, Margaret, but I once the information that she was very fond of 
scarcely ever met with a young lady in the earlier ironing; to see the crumpled linen come out quite 
processes of learning the piano that ever had any | smooth—to be able to turn the delicate frill, and 
ear: they all plead your excuse, and I suppose it/ then to pile the snow-white heap in the basKet— 
would be quite wrong to put it down to a feoling | was quite a delightful sensation to her. I can 
of botheration. Excuses, of course, very readily | quite believe it; for God constituted us all to 
commend themselves to us, when any study! enjoy the use of our hands as well as our heads. 
begins to be arduous, and I never found that the; Oh! cookery work reddens the hands, you say, 
multiplication table, for instance, was an agreeable | and ironing “spreads” them ! Is it so, indeed? 
experience to a child. Perhaps, therefore, your | Dear me, I suppose real ladies’ hands ought to be 
“no ear” really means “no heart” for it. Oh, properly powdered and regularly kept in gloves, 
pardon me, young lady, I didn’t say it is so, I! and only brought to light on special occasions! 
~, suggest that it may be so. Whait’s — you | or a real ager might ask a real ee de 
say? ‘You like listening to music!” Not very) ‘her hand and her heart” very appropriately 
extraordinary that, for I have found that multi-| then; and a precious gift the first would be, don’t 
tudes who have “no ear,” are, like you, fond of; you think? Oh, I’m quite cynical this morning. 
musical performances, which is certainly a bit of a| Not a bit of it, Margaret: I’m in real right down 
problem. earnest, and I have longed to have a “ private and 

By-the-bye, Margaret, if you have “no ear,” I | confidential” with some of you’girls—I beg your 
suppose you develop in the “hand” department. | pardon, young ladies, I suppose. 
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Many of you seem to me to have expensive 
educations and to learn foreign languages at high- 
priced schools, only to forget them afterwards. 
German and French seem to be lady-college ac- 
complishments, to be paid for as dearly and to be 
forgotten as speedily as possible. 

I asked a young lady the other day to have a 
little talkee-talkee in German. “ Shall I begin or 
you?” ITasked. She said that she wasn’t going 
to be bored like that, and she wished I hadn’t 
called! Now I hope, Margaret, when you come 
home from Neuwied or elsewhere, you will keep 
up your studies afterwards, or else what on earth 


is the use of all the toil and pains? What am I | 
Well, I don’t think I dare tell | 


laughing at? 
you: you have “no ear,” and you’ve “no eye,” I 
find. Oh yes, Margaret, I know you are looking 
me straight enough in the face, and, as I am your 
uncle, it doesn’t make me at all uncomfortable. 
You've got two or three pins in the front of your 
dress, where you ought to have “eyes” and 
“hooks,” too; and anybody who studies character 
in trifles will say, “That girl, if she is spared to 
grow up, will probably be a slovenly woman.” 
And, let me tell you, Margaret, there is nothing 
on earth that is a greater source of misery than 
a downright slovenly woman. Bridal days are 
soon over, and ere long, negligee hair, ill-kempt 


shoes, and cobbled-up rents in dresses, and all | 
the muddle of the take-everything-easy spirit, | 


make common every-day life uncommonly un- 
comfortable. 


Slovenly women have all their affairs, whether | 


in bedroom, boudoir, parlour, or kitchen, in a 


loose, chance, tentative sort of state, in which | 


irretrievable confusion may be predicated as the 
result of any sudden emergency. And there are 


you, Margaret, sitting before me now actually | 
It’s very | 


coming “ undone” under my very eyes. 
unkind of me, you say, to keep on so, and it was 
only yesterday the “eyes” came off. Very likely, 
Margaret: yesterday is a kind of poetical form of 
speech for time past, just as to-morrow means 
future days. 

“Have I done now, or is there anything else I 
want to grumble about ?” Well, Margaret, I may 
as well make a finish of it now I have commenced ; 


and I wanted to ask you wherever your mamma | 


bought those boots. It’s quite painful to see you 
walk across the room in them. High heels like 
those for a mere child like you, with tapering 
little points that would scarcely cover a shilling; 
boots that twist your ankles, are detestable 
indeed; they throw your body on one side, and 
sound like carpet-hammers on the pavement, and 
make your walk something between the Grecian 
bend and an old lady with pattens on. Why ever 
don’t you wear plain flat shoes, without any right 
and left in them at all; plain, neat useful shoes 





that will keep your foot like a foot, and not likeg 
Chinese apology for oneP Well, Margaret, it’s your 
turn to laugh now, and I am glad to see that, 
whatever your other faults, you haven’t got a 
budgy temper. Really, you sit it out like a good 
girl. Cheerful’s the word with you, and cheerful 
you are; and let me tell you, that with care, and 
prudence, and thoughtfulness, that native cheer- 
fulness of yours will bear you through a good 
deal, especially if, like a brave-hearted girl as I 
believe you to be, you try and unite cheerfulness 
and contentment with Christian faith. 

“You thought I had some sort of kindness left 
in me,” did you say, “and that I wasn’t bristly all 
over!” Did you? Why, Margaret, if I wanted 
| to flatter you, I could tell you lots of pleasant 
' things about yourself. You don’t stoop, you don’t 
| use slangy words, which, bad in boys, are ten thou- 
| sand times worse in girls, but which they too often 
| introduce into their talk ; you don’t leave doors open 
,after you, and you don’t look pert when you are 
corrected, and you don’t drop letter h’s all over the 
| walk of conversation, and you don’t stand on one 
foot, and you don’t stare at strangers, and you don’t 
‘leave your things just where you tossed them 
off, and you do sew neatly, and read distinctly, 

and laugh merrily without shouting, and many 
other excellent things might be said about you. 

Come, Margaret, I must be going now, and a 
very prosaic old gentleman you think your uncle, 
I dare say; but we’ve been quite alone, you know, 
and therefore your amour propre hasn’t been 
publicly wounded, and young people feel that 
quite as much as grown-up persons. I meant to 
say a good deal more to you, especially about the 
| way you tie your hair up in the morning in a silk 

sort of cabbage-net, which looks to me like an 
amazingly idle sort of compromise with duty. I 
like to see a girl’s hair look as if it had had some 
hard work spent upon it, not in all manner of 
frizzlings and plaitings, but in good hard brush- 
ing. Depend upon it, that your hair tells quite as 
much as my horse’s mane does—whether it has 
been well groomed. Good-bye, Margaret dear; 
_ you'll find lots of people to flatter you, and to tell 
you all manner of pleasant things that they don’t 
trouble to think about; but your uncle loves you 
better than some of them do, for it is enough for 
some people to be please-alls, and they think little 
of the real harm they do. Now, I want to see you 
grow up a thoughtful, careful, graceful, clean, 
comely, Christian woman, and in the after-days 
you will know that your best friends were not 
your flattering sort. 

By-the-bye, I meant to say a word about that little 
music heap in the corner there; the pieces want 
| covering in brown paper and carefully stitching 
| together, and ever since I have been sitting here 
' they have been mutely saying to me, “ Please to 
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say a word for us poor wounded pieces, who | stick for me; and I must make your mamma 
ought to be in hospital, and are lying in a helpless | promise that you and Richard shall come in the 
heap in this corner of life’s battle-field.” It | summer-time down into the country, and ride the 
means “trouble,” Margaret; but it won’t take | pony, and explore the ruins of the old abbey, and 
long if you set cheerfully to work. And now, in| join in the harvest-home, and then I can have 
case I should be tempted like some divines to add | another confidential with you while we sit under 
finally and in conclusion to lastly, I must get you | the old oaks, where your father and your father’s 















to give me a hand with my coat and to get my | father wandered as boys. 








JOHN’S MISTAKE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 

HAT alucky fellow you are, Harris! I 
if wish people would shower shillings upon | 
me as they do upon you. 
it out; here I’ve been with Mr. Black- | 
man nearly double the time you have, yet with one | 
thing and emnther, your berth is worth a great deal 
more than mine.’ 


“Ah! but you forget that I am only a poor boy, | 
while you are looked up to as a young gentleman of | 


means,” slyly responded his friend. 

“But that is just where every one makes a great 
blunder ; you know that my folks are no better off 
than yours—in fact, I doubt whether they have as | 
much money: I don’t mind telling you, but should | 
not like all the world to hear it.” 

“Of course you would not,” 
so you go on deceiving everybody and yourself too, 
for ’m sure you think me much beneath you. Come, 
now, confess you do look down on me a bit, don’t 
you?” 

John was greatly puzzled to know what reply he 
could make to this blunt question; at last he 
managed to stammer out, “No, you can’t say that 


exactly, though I often wish you would dress a little | 


better, because one does not like to be seen out with 
a fellow wearing a shabby coat—that is the only fault 
Thave to find with you. ” 

“Well, if that is all, you can find as much fault as 
you like, as I’ve a very good reason for not wearing 
2 coat equal to yours this quarter. You remember a 
coat was one of the articles I had made up my mind 
to buy; but another want cropped up, so you see I 
have to wait a bit.” 


“And what did you get instead? I’ve seen you | 


with nothing new.” 


“Perhaps not, but if you had seen my pretty sister 
Betty in her new frock and jacket last Sunday, it | 


would have done your heart good, and quite made you | 
forget a shabby coat; for if you must know the truth, | 
she was in great trouble the day I took home my | 
money. She had been promised a new dress to go out 
with her schoolfellows for an excursion, and had just 
been told that father could not afford to buy one, so 


I can’t make | 


replied Harris; “ ey 


| off I ran and bought her a dress and a jacket too. 

She almost cried with joy, and I felt more happy than 

a dozen new coats could have made me—in fact, till 

you reminded me I had quite forgotten the want of 
| one; and who knows but that it was that very shabby 
| coat as well as my civil face which got me that five- 
| shilling piece to-day? Not a bad idea; I won’t wear 
| dirt or rags, but a well-worn, well-brushed coat has 
its good as well as its bad side, depend upon it, for a 
poor lad. ” 

John looked very thoughtful, but did not reply ; the 
fact was he, too, had seen many ways in which he 
might with a few shillings have solved some diffi- 
| culties at home, but he chose rather to shut his eyes, 
| and gratify himself, hoping at the same time for better 

| days, when his parents would suffer fewer privations. 

Both youths who have thus been introduced to the 
| reader were employed in the City at a wholesale tea 
dealer’s. They were the sons of hardworking people 
living in the same street, a few doors from each other, 
John—the subject of our story—had, in fact, spoken 
for his companion and got him employed by the 
same firm. 

Just as our story opens Christmas was drawing 
near, and both boys were hoping to add a trifle to 
| their smali salaries by Christmas-boxes from the 
| various customers, Many were the projects each had 
in view, as to the means of disposing of the additional 
sums in prospect. Mr. Blackman, the head of the firm, 
was a kind-hearted man, and instead of waiting for 
the day on which these gifts are usually bestowed, he 
called Harris and gave him a sovereign, telling him 
to go home and enjoy the day with his friends, to buy 
what he liked to add to the comforts of himself and 
family. A handsomely-bound book, of more than a 
| sovereign’s value, was slipped into John’s hands and 
acknowledged by a most stately bow. 
| We will now follow the boys on their return home. 
| “Stop a minute, John, I’ve a lot of things to 
| buy before I go home—some good things for to- 








| morrow.’ 
| « I wonder why Mr. Blackman did not give me 
| money, instead of this book ; it would have been more 
| useful, a great deal.” 
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“He would not insult you with coin; only poor | his friend. “We are too young for the first twenty 
boys like me have such small sums given to them: | years or so, after that we are soon told we are too 


besides, I dare say he thinks you are too well off to 
care for money, unless he could make it five pounds 
orso. Infact, you do seem to me to be always saying 
in your actions, ‘I am too good for this place.’ You 
take my advice and change a bit; don’t look so grand, 
or make yourself so big; it’s all very wellif you don’t 
want little helps, but if you do, people can’t give you 
a few shillings like they can me, for fear of offending 
you.” 

John bit his lips with vexation, as he saw his friend 
purchasing raisins, currants, sugar, flour, oranges, 
and lastly a joint of beef, all of which he carried 
home, knowing full well that there was no fear of 
finding a second supply on his arrival. He was a good- 
hearted lad, and felt very much for the chagrin of 
his friend ; so before parting he invited him to drop 
in and enjoy some of his good cheer on the morrow. 
John thanked him, and turned his steps towards his 
own door. All was darkness. He knocked in his usual 
genteel style at a door very much in want of a new 
coat of paint. A pale-faced little girl ran to open it 
exclaiming, “Oh! I’m so glad you’ve come home; 
mother is so ill—obliged to go to bed.” 

“What is the matter with her?” 
brother. 

“T don’t know; father came home to dinner and 
told her something bad, for she has been crying ever 
since.” 

John hastened forward to his mother, and soon 
learned that his father had lost his situation, through 
trade being dull. As it was impossible to say how 
long he would be out of work, all agreed that great 
economy must be used in the meantime. No one 
would have known it was Christmas Day, to have 
seen John with his family sitting down to their 
humble repast. Presently a knock was heard at the 
door; young Harris had come to fetch his friend, 
finding he did not come in. He was struck with the 
gloom which seemed to pervade everything; even 
the cat, he thought, looked melancholy. He was 
very sorry to hear of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen this poor family, but, responded he, “ We had 
the same ill luck not long ago; father was out of 
work for nearly two months, and you may think how 
glad they were of every shilling I could bring to | 
help them on; and now he has a very poor place— 
nothing like so good as the one he lost, because, 
you see, he’s getting older, and people seem to | 
think he can’t do as much for his money as he used; | 
but we manage to live pretty well, by putting all | 
our earnings together. I hope to be the right age | 

| 
\ 


replied her 


some day to be well paid for my work.” 
* No, that you never will be,” grumblingly replied 





t 
} 











old. The fact is age hasn’t much to do with it ; those 
who are lucky enough to have a friend get on, while 
those without must grub along, gaining neither 
money nor fame, and no one cares when nor how they 
die.” 

“Come—come, no more of those gloomy speeches, 
or you'll give me the blues; put on your hat, or wo 
shall be too late for snapdragon.” 

“Thank you, I’d rather not go with you to-day; 
you’re very kind, but I don’t feel up to any sort of 
games, so do leave me.” 

“ Well, old fellow, if you won’t come I’m sorry, 
and can’t say any more. If you change your mind 
we shall all be glad to see you.” Saying this he 
ran off with a light step and a lighter heart to his 
humble yet happy home. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


165. From what passages of Scripture may we 
conclude that when our Lord says, “‘ Therefore also 
said the wisdom of God” (Luke xi. 49), He means 
Himself ? 

166. How often did Jesus grant a revelation of 
Himself to Paul ? 

167. We have one remarkable instance of St. Paul 
speaking unadvisedly with his lips. Give it. 

168. One of St. Paul’s missionary companions is 
described as “a prophet,” and is introduced to our 
notice under another name in some of his Epistles. 


Who? 
169. Mention the occasions on which our Lord 


propounded questions to which his listeners were 
unable to return answers. 

170. Mention the parable our Lord spoke, which 
seemed to open the eyes of the Pharisees and chief 
priests to the fact that He was speaking some of 
His parables against themselves. 

171. “Gibea in the field” is mentioned only onca 
in Scripture—in connection with what event? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 496. 

156. In Acts ii. 11, it is said Peter stood up with 
the eleven, and the hearers said to Peter and to the 
rest of the apostles, ‘“‘ Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” (Acts ii. 37.) 

157. Acts xi. 24; xv. 26; 2 Peter iii. 15. 

158. One of love—sending relief to the brethren 
who dwelt in Judea (Acts xi. 29). 

159. John the Baptist was decapitated by Herod 
(Matt. xiv. 10) ; James the Apostle was put to death 
with the sword by another Herod (Acts xii. 2). 
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OLD SAWS IN NEW SETTINGS. 

BY DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, M.P. 
‘Birds of a feather flock together.” 

PART I. | France went out to Paris and Parliament, sitting 
seen who watched the signs of the times | in permanent session, cries of complaint and dis- 
knew that the breaking of the storm could | content—hoarse grumblings of a spendthrift and 
not be much longer delayed. From all parts of | indolent monarchy—angry denunciation and protest 


VOL. VIII. 403 
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against new taxes and imposts. The while Louis 
in his cabinet muddles his time away, tinkering in 
imaginary business at lockmaking, and Marie, the 
most beautiful woman in Europe, amid her ladies, 
discourses of costumes and coiffures, an earthquake 
is preparing beneath their feet, whose coming and 
effects shall hereafter be read of in history with 
wonder, horror, and dismay. Hunger is stalking 
about in the country parts, equally as in the 
cities; men with empty stomachs meet, first in holes 
aud corners and out-of-the-way places, and then 
growing bolder, or hungrier, or more desperate, 
openly defy police and military, as they gather 
together and talk of their burdens and wrongs, and 
the oppression of kings and ministers. As day 
succeeds day the voice of the people waxes stronger 
and stronger, till presently a growl echoed from it 
penetrates to Louis in his workshop, and. for a 
moment startles him. Only fora moment! He does 
not realise that throughout his kingdom the hard 
workers in field and city are beginning to think of 
other tools, round which to grasp their fingers, than 
the spade or the trowel, talking one with another of 
a regeneration of all things—of liberty, brotherhood, 
equality for all; of the people governing itself; of a 
new earth in short, to be shaped and moulded, as 
they would dig a trench or build a house. Yet 
perchance had a vision risen before these same 
feverish enthusiasts of famous ‘“‘ September days” 


to come, with Paris gutters running with blood—of | 


tottering old men and fair-faced women dragged 
from their prisons, and thrust into the midst of 
crowds of “ patriots,’ who, maddened with murder 
and drink, slash and batter and butcher right and 
left, till their cheeks and hands are ¢rimson with the 
blood of their victims, they might have paused ‘ere 
they let loose the demon Revolution.on his wild 
career, But the prescience was not given them. 
The clouds slowly. gathering upon ‘the horizon but 
dimly foreshadowed: the destroying whirlwind that 
Providence had willed should sweep over France. 
The time—near to»Christmas, 1788+a period of 
trouble, of douwbt,;of gloomy foreboding to the 
observant and. thoughtful,  About:two miles from 
Arras, the famous. old city of the Pays d’Artois,. on 
the high road to Paris, stood the Chateau Launay, 
inhabited by the count of that name, a brave gentle- 
man, once the gayest of the gay in the salons of the 
Tuileries and the galleries of Versailles, who had now 
abandoned courts and courtiers, for the peace and 


happiness of his country home, preferring to devote | 


his remaining years to the society of his beautiful 
and accomplished wife, and his two children, Lucille, 


the eldest, a handsome girl of twelve, and Louis her 
brother, some two years her junior, Beloved by his | 


tenantry, to whom he was as much the friend as the 
master, and adored in his family circle, the count 


might well flatter himself with the satisfaction of | 
feeling that he was on good terms with all men, | 





and that he had done his best, in that position of life 
to which Providence had called him, to conduce to 
the happiness and content of his fellow-creatures, 
There was only one person among those he employed 
who ever gave him a moment’s uneasiness; and that 
was his head gardener, Pierre Morel, who lived in 
the lodge at the park gates. And, truth to tell, this 
same Pierre was a strange and incomprehensible 
being. Upon him favours had been bestowed with a 
lavish hand, his wages were liberal, his work easy, 
When be married Marguerite, the countess’s con- 
fidential maid, the lodge had been most generously 
furnished and fitted up for him, and his pay was 
considerably increased ; while his son Bertrand had 
been named after the count, who himself stood 
sponsor, and made him a handsome godfather’s gift 
in the shape of a deposit to his name of five hundred 
francs in the bank at Arras. But none of these 
things seemed to soften or in the slightest degree 
impress Pierre Morel’s morose and sullen nature. 
He was a man discontented by temperament and 
disposition, resolutely determined to be satisfied with 
nothing and nobody, with an inherent hatred for 
his fellow-creatures, and particularly for those who 
occupied a better position in life than himself. 
Latterly he had spent most of his leisure time 
either in reading the wretched ill-printed, worse 
written, trashy pamphlets that the apostles of 
revolution were surreptitiously distributing through 
France, or in frequenting seditious meetings in the 
| lowest cafés and cabarets of Arras, where desperate 
| schemes and desperate deeds were talked of as yet 
in whispers. Bitter work, indeed, was it for poor 
Marguerite, as she sat alone at night waiting his 
return from these nocturnal gatherings, which 
latterly had been held at a cabaret outside the town, 
in order to avoid .the ,gbservation of the police, who 
had grown too inquisitive within. the city walls. 
She had long since learned to, estimate Pierre at his 
proper value, and many. bitter regret passed 
through her mind, that she had ever quitted her 
good and comfortable place with the countess, to 
become his wife. Her sole joy and happiness was in 
her boy Bertrand, a bright, laughing lad, born the 
same year as Mademoiselle Lucille, and already 
grown into a fine manly fellow, full of noble 
instincts and brave qualities. It was at least a con- 
solation fer her to know that her affection for him 
was reciprocated to the full, and that in his eyes 
there was no being in the world to him like his 
mother. In his own peculiar fashion, Pierre had 
endeavoured to show the feelings of a parent towards 
| Bertrand, but the lad always had before him terrible 
| scenes he had witnessed in the lodge parlour, when 
something more than harsh words had been used, 
'and he could never get out of his head sobs and 





| moans he had heard as he lay in his bed, that told 


him how sore was the burden she he loved so dearly 
had to bear. Do what he would he always regarded 
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his father with a dread that made him shudder 
whenever Pierre approached him, and as far as he 
could he kept himself out of his way. Of course 
Bertrand was a great favourite up at the chateau, 
and in all the amusements in which Lucille and 
Louis indulged he was their playfellow and in- 
separable companion—a kind of pet dog, who was 
only too delighted to fetch and carry for his young 
master and mistress, and to do whatever they might 
ask of him. Once when Lucille had been chased by 
an angry swan from the lake at one corner of the 
grounds, Bertrand had rushed to the rescue, and 
flinging himself in the way of the infuriated bird, 
had been sorely bitten and bruised, a piece of 
heroism that had made a deep impression upon the 
heart of mademoiselle, and gained him an even 
warmer place in the regard of the count and 
countess, who treated him thenceforth as one of 
their own children. Pierre, on the contrary, when 
he heard of it roundly rated Bertrand for, as he was 
pleased to put it, “risking his own skin to save the 
hide of an accursed aristocrat.” 

It was the second week in December—a dark, 
pitiless night with the snow falling heavily and 
covering everything in its white pall. A cutting 
wind from the east swept over the fields and along 
the highways, driving the storm before it, and 
making those who were indoors, as they heard it 
shrieking and whistling on its wild career, thankful 
that they had nothing to call them abroad. In the 
warm, closely-curtained salon of the chateau the 
countess sat, her eyes ever anon and turning eagerly 
to the timepiece on the mantelshelf, as the hands | 
progressed towards the hour when the count had 
promised to reach home. Important business had 
called him away late in the afternoon to Arras, and 
he had ridden thither, promising to return by the 
ordinary supper-time. In the lodge parlour Mar- 
guerite also was watching and waiting for her 
hushand’s coming, the table ready laid for his meal, | 
and some warm soup in the saucepan on the hob: 
for Pierre had now got quite into the habit of being 
absent during the evenings, and the hour of his 
return became more uncertain and irregular. Poor 
countess, poor Marguerite, as you sat by your firesides 
watching the blazing, crackling wood, and the bright 
sparks darting up the chimneys, how little did either 
of you guess what this night was to bring forth for 
both of you! Even now sad work is being done, 
and when to-morrow morning dawns, you will almost 
curse the daylight, and wish that you had never lived 
to see it again, 
The cabaret of the “Chapeau Noir,” which was 








| and whose antecedents could not have undergone 
| arly very close investigation without the discovery 
| of circumstances decidedly not to his advantage. 
| Probably for this reason his establishment had been - 
| selected by Pierre Morel and his brother conspirators, 
| wnen the old rendezvous in Arras had become too 


| hot, and they soon found they had no cause to fear 
| any danger from Jacques, who did not take long to 
| discover that patriotism was thirsty work, and that 
their meetings always necessitated a good deal of 
drinking. Consequently the large room on the first 
floor had been devoted to their special accommodation, 
and there it is we find ourselves on the night when 
the countess and Marguerite are watching and wait- 
ing, and just about the hour when the count, having 
concluded his business in Arras, has ordered his horse 
to be saddled and brought out. 

It was not a very pleasant company to look at, 
these same ten to a dozen patriots, boozing within the 
walls of the “ Chapeau Noir,” and planning schemes 
for the regeneration of their country and the glorifi- 
cation of themselves, through a mist of poisonous 
tobacco and vitriol-like brandy. Already more than 
one of them, overcome by his libations, was asleep 
with head resting on the table, impervious to the 
eloquence of a gaunt delegate from a kindred society 
in Paris, who was grinding out the articles of the 
new political creed that henceforth all men must 
believe or be exterminated. 

“Messieurs,” he concluded, waving his hands over 
his head and then significantly touching with one of 
them the butt of a pistol, that showed itself from 
the breast of his coat, ‘‘the hour is drawing near 
when these villains of aristocrats, these thrivers on 
the toil and sweat of the people, these cattle that 
eat while we starve, and drink when we are parched, 
shall be trampled down beneath the feet of the 
people. Then shall the oppression and wrongs of 
centuries be wiped out in blood, and every citizen 
shall fail in his duty who counts not the life of at 
least one of these carrion as his share in the holy 
crusade of extermination. Even as I speak the 
great heart of Paris is throbbing for vengeance.. 
Shall I then bear back thither a message hence of 
sympathy; shall I tell them there that the same 
soul, the same spirit is among you, and that you are 
prepared for deeds, not words ?” 

As the orator abruptly closed his discourse with 
this question, he was met by a responsive chorus of 
“Yes, we are!” from such of the patriots as had 
been able to resist the somniferous influences of 
Jacques Potot’s brandy. Only one of them sprang 
to his feet, a rough, bull-headed fellow in a blouse, 





situated a mile nearer to Arras than the chateau, on 
the high road, was a by no means engaging or 
Savoury establishment. It was difficult to say which | 
was the dirtier—the house itself, or its begrimed, ill- | 
looking proprietor, Jacques Potot, whose countenance 
was enough to hang him any day without a trial, 


upon whom the fiery spirits of which he had par- 
taken, instead of provoking sleepiness, seemed rather 
to have created in him a state of semi-insanity. 
His eye glittered with a strange wildness as, 
brandishing a long knife in his hand, he almost 
screamed out, “ Vengeance—vengeance! and at 
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once!” a cry that was taken up and repeated round 
the table, all standing. A grim smile passed over 
the face of the delegate from Paris, as he murmured, 
«Tis well!” 

Two silent, motionless men, shrouded in long 
Military cloaks reaching to their heels, watched 
unseen the door of the “Chapeau Noir” that night 
as the patriots came out. When the last of them 
had staggered forth, and Jacques Potot had closed 
and barred the entrance for the night, these two 
turned their steps toward Arras, 

“Do you know them all?” inquired one of the 
other. 

“ Yes, all,” was the response. 

At that moment, through the beating snow and 
pitiless night, came a cry as of some one in distress ; 
a cry that sounded strangely like the death-shriek 
of a suddenly stricken man; and then all was silent, 
save the rushing of the wind. 


The timepiece on the mantelpiece in the salon of 
*the chateau chimed eleven, and still the count came 
not. Already he was late by an hour; and the 
countess each moment grew more anxious and 
nervous. Ever and anon she went to the window, 
and drew aside the curtain, to peer eagerly out, and 
try to catch the sound of his horse’s hoofs. But her 
ear met with no response, and the falling sheets of 
snow only redoubled the sickening fears that slowly 
but surely seemed to grow upon her. What could 
have happened? The clock chimed half-past eleven 
as once again she rose hastily from her chair and 
crossed to the window. Why did she raise her 
hands to her head, and press her hair back from her 
forehead? Why did her eyes gaze with a wild 
intensity towards the foot of the steps that led up to 
the front door? Why with a hopeless shriek did she 
fall like a dead woman senseless on the floor ? 
At the foot of those same steps stood the count’s 
good horse, like a snow statue, but he was riderless, 
and a great splash of blood clotted his mane. 











upon his wrist. He looked down in the direction to 
which they led him. There was a big red smear 
on his wristband. With an oath he covered it with 
his hand. ‘Will you get the water?” he muttered 
between his teeth; and then stepping towards her 
as she stood rooted to the spot, raised his arm seem. 
ingly to strike her—indeed the blow would have 
fallen upon her horror-stricken face, but it was 
stayed by a man, who entering unperceived, stood at 
his elbow, and took hold of him with a grasp of iron, 

“Surely, Pierre Morel,” quietly remarked the 
stranger, ‘you have done enough of violence for to. 
night, Even now your hands are stained with the 
blood of one victim; would you add another’s? It is 
useless to resist,” he went on, as Pierre tried to loosen 
himself. ‘We are two to one, and armed;” and at 
that moment a second man entered the room. 

“He was one of them, was he not?” 

“Yes, and left in company of the man to whom 
the knife belongs,” was the reply. 


Out in the snow by the roadside, about a mile 
from the home towards which he had been riding, 
thinking of the bright face and tender welcome that 
awaited him, the good count lay dead, stricken there 
by the assassin’s knife. The deed had not been 
done for the sake of robbery, so it was said after- 
wards, for not a single thing had been touched upon 
the body of the murdered man, but it was dimly 
hinted that it was the handiwork of a revolutionary 
society of which Pierre Morel was proved to be a 
member. The Count de Launay was the first victim 
offered up at the altar of the new creed. 

The man with the knife evaded arrest, but Pierre 
Morel was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. In vain he protested his innocence; he had 
belonged to the conspirators whose head-quarters 
were at the “ Chapeau Noir ;” he had been last seen 
in the company of the man whose knife had accom. 
plished the fatal deed; bis hands and clothes were 


| wet with blood when he was arrested—what were all 


| 


But a few moments before this, Pierre had come | his asseverations to these facts? Thus it was that 


hurriedly into the lodge parlour, his whole frame | 1788 ended for the Countess de Launay and Mar- 


trembling as if he had seen some spirit. 


| 
| 


guerite, the one meeting the new year an untimely 


“Why, Pierre, what on earth is the matter?” | aged, brokendown woman, robbed of the stay and 


exclaimed Marguerite, startled in spite of herself. 


light of her existence, the other hardened by her 


“Matter, woman! nothing,” was the reply; “get | experience into stone, caring for life only for the sake 
me some water, and quickly, my hands are dirty.| of her boy. As for Pierre Morel, he lay in gaol, 
Don’t stand gaping there, but go,” he added. He | awaiting his doom, and there passed his Christmas 


saw that his wife’s eyes were fixed with a wild glare Day. 


A And guarded by a solitary tree 
‘4 That, in the crooning sea-winds wandering up 
From the far shore o’ nights, sighs mournfully. 
And in the hollew, looking all forlorn, 
Its shutters bolted, and its tenant gone, 
A homestead stands, with weedy thatch and worn, 


5 
W HOLLOW in a down, scooped like a cup, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 





(To be concluded.) 


A DESOLATE SPOT. 


And broken sheds about it many a one. 

And round fer miles, o’er all the wide dull down 
Zoning the cup-like hollow, nought is seen 
Of house or tree besides. Bare, bare and brown 
Is all the circling landscape ; and between 

Sunrise and sunset, never sound is heard, 
Save wail of wind and cry of wandering bird. 
Jamas Dawsow, 
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SEEKING THE PRIZE 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 
“This one thing I do.”—Phil. iii. 13. 


PART I. 
O do not any one thing, but this one 





the many centuries which have since 
run their course, we look back upon the wonder- 
ful life and unparalleled labours of this great and 
good man, we feel that he was right in forming 
and expressing this resolve—‘ One thing I do.” 
It is better to do one thing, than to think of doing 
many: it is better to be able to point to one thing 
done, than to many things half done. 

He who would do anything well, must, like the 
apostle, study the art of doing one thing at once. 
He who, seeking, would secure the prize, must 
aim at and press toward the mark, the attainment 
to which the prize is intended to signalise and 
reward. He who makes all the lines of life con- 
verge upon one point is more likely to be suc- 
cessful than another, of perhaps greater powers, 
who allows those powers to be dissipated in the 
pursuit of various and unrelated objects of am- 
bition. Concentration, persistency, intensity, a 
single aim, an undivided effort—these are the 
great secrets of success in every department of 
life. That man is at least starting well, who—if 
the object he sets before him be a worthy one— 
can say, “One thing I do.” If the thing to be 


done lie at all within the range of possibility, there | 
is every prospect of its being done in some fairly | 


sufficient way. 


they nearly know; how many different things they 
have nearly done; in how many different enter- 
prises they have nearly succeeded, yet “ Failure” 
is the legend to be inscribed over the record of 
their lives. If the energies and resources which 
they have squandered upon many things had been 
concentrated upon one, they would have been, it 
is probable, not less remarkable for success than 
they are now for failure. 

Let us then be sure that what we propose doing 
is worth doing, is the right thing for us to do, 
taking into account our character, our circum-- 
stances, our ability. Once sure that the thing is 
worth doing, let us do it—do it with all our might, 
and let us not be diverted from our own proper 
work, even by the desire of doing something else 
which may seem better. So far as the affairs of 
this life are concerned, we cannot have a better 
motto than, “ One thing I do.” 

If intensity, concentration, persistency, a single 
aim, and an undivided effort be indispensable 
where an earthly prize is sought, shall they be 
accounted as less absolutely needful to those who 
are candidates for honour and immortality ? 

The apostle pressing towards the mark that he: 
may win the prize, feels that his attention must 
not be distracted—that his energies must not be 





divided ; and the fervid passion of his soul, and 
the resolved purpose of his heart, find expression 
in these grand and memorable words—“ But this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
| behind, and reaching forth unto those things that 


“One thing at a time, one thing at a time, if are before, I press toward the mark for the prize 
you wish to succeed,” was the lesson drilled into | of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” This 


us in the years of our childhood, with what then 
seemed needless and wearisome iteration. 


The | no nobler motto. 


| most noble life of the great apostle could have 


Happy they who, catching his 


lesson, however, was a wise and salutary one. <A | spirit, can appropriate his words as expressing the 
great deal of the non-success of life may be traced | supreme purpose—the unfaltering resolve of their 


to the neglect of it. 


Whatever, then, we deter- | lives. 


The apostle is here alluding, as he not un- 


mine upon doing, let us do it with all our might; frequently does, to those public games which ren- 
let us bestow upon the doing of it our undivided | dered Greece famous throughout the world, and 


attention and energy. 


| the character and customs of which were perfectly 


If we look upon those men who have made their | familiar to those to whom his Epistles were ad- 
mark in this world, we find that they were men | dressed. He likens himself to the Grecian athlete 
who had the power, or who had acquired the | who runs in the footrace that he may obtain the 
habit, of concentrating their energies upon a single | pine-branch or be crowned with a crown of perish- 


thing; and though, with their disciplined powers, | able leaves. 


He who engaged in such a contest 


they may have got through their work so rapidly, | had to submit to much privation and a lengthened 
that they have seemed to be doing many things at | and careful training, in order that he might be able 
once, we discover, upon closer inquiry, that their | to run more swiftly, and have the greater chance 
sucéess is to be attributed to the concentration | of obtaining the prize, which, though sought by 
and not the dissipation of their energies. If we | many, could only be obtained by one. The man 


look to those men who have been failures, we see 
Just the reverse. It is wonderfu: how many things 





| 


who would gain this corruptible prize had to 
subordinate all things to that. He had to keep 
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his body under, to keep himself in good condition, 
and in the race, with every muscle at its greatest | 
tension, he had to press toward the mark for the | 
prize. Such a race was no child’s play, but a | 
contest in which only the strongest and best- 
trained of men could think of competing. 

The apostle here makes allusion to such a race | 

in order to illustrate the nature of Christian life, 
and enforce the lesson which we, as Christians, 
have so much need to learn. We are running a 
race; there is a course marked out for us; there 
is a goal before-us; there is a prize in prospect— 
if then, they who seek only a perishable, a cor- 
ruptible crown, put forth all their energies in | 
order to obtain the prize, shall we, whose prize is 
a heavenly and eternal one, be the only men who 
are sluggards in the race? No! let us rather 
strain every nerve, put forth every endeavour, 
and press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. We are not 
competitors with the men of the world for earthly 
prizes, but we are running a heavenly race, and 
hope to be crowned with the crown of life. 
” The apostle here refers to himself with the view 
of stimulating others. He would have others 
display that same energy and enthusiasm in pur- 
suing this course, which he had been led by the 
grace of God to display himself. He would call 
them off from all other and inferior pursuits to 
the doing of this one thing. We see the apostle 
with all the ardour of his sanctified nature seeking 
the heavenly prize. This, he says, is the one 
thing I do—I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
To reach that mark, to secure that prize, was his 
supreme ambition and desire. 

The first thing which here claims our atten- 
tion is the character and worth of the prize.sought. 
Writing to the Philippians, the apostle had no 
need to explain the terms he made use of. They 
were living in a country where men commonly 
ran races for a certain prize, which he received 
who came first to the goal, or mark. The 
figure, then, which the apostle here employs is 
one with which the first readers of this Epistle 
would be perfectly familiar. Heavenly and eternal 
glory is the prize. The prize is by God, the 
Judge, held out to the view of all who run, and 
it is spoken of as “the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” By a prize we understand 
that which is proposed to those who engage in 
a contest, to stimulate all competitors to do what 
they can, and which is finally given as a reward to 
him who does the best. 

In the Grecian games the prize was usually a 
crown or garland of green leaves, the receiving of 
which was accounted one of the greatest distinc- 
tions to which-a man could attain. 

Here in our Christian race the prize is a crown 
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too, but not a perishable garland of quickly-fading 
leaves; it is an incorruptible crown—a crown of 
life—a crown of righteousness—a crown of glory, 
which fadeth not away. 

The prize at which the Christian aims is pro. 
posed to all, is one which all may seek. So, 
indeed, were the prizes in those old games. But 
there were many who were virtually excluded 
from competition—the lame, the blind,-the weak, 
the aged. These might enter themselves as com- 
petitors—they were excluded by no law; but 
they would only have excited derision had they, 
with their infirmities, entered on a contest in 
which, even of strong men, only the very strongest 
and most carefully trained would strive. But it 
is not so here. We are, indeed, all incompetent 
to run the race. If we enter upon it with our own 
unaided strength, wefdo so without any prospect . 
of success. ‘“ Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: but 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall walk, and not faint.’’ No one, then, is shut 
out from this race by any native and irremovable 
incompetence ; for He who calls us to it “ giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that have no 
might He increaseth strength.” 

This prize differs from that which rewarded the 
successful runner in the Grecian games: that was 
given but to one, the one who distanced all his 
competitors; but this heavenly prize is held out 
to all who “run the race that is set before them,” 
and will be conferred on all who reach the goal. 
Many ran in those old races, but only one obtained 
the prize. There was, indeed, but one prize to 
obtain. But here all may succeed. By running 
in this race we do not hope to exclude one 
another from victory; we but encourage one 
another in its pursuit. 

This heavenly prize which is held out to us 
differs from that which rewarded the successful 
runner in the Grecian game, in that it has in- 
trinsic worth. We look forward, not merely to 
a barren distinction, but to “the recompense of 
the reward.” It is given to us as those who are 
made the sons and heirs of God; for we read, 
“He that overcometh shall inherit all things, and 
I will be his God, and he shall be my son;” and 
if a son, then an heir, an heir of God, and a joint 
heir with Christ. Who can estimate the worth of 
this prize, this crown of glory, which God the 
righteous Judge will give ? 

It is here spoken of as “the prize of the high 
calling of God.” It is He alone who can give this 
prize, and it is He who calls us to it. It is “the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
It was Christ who purchased this crown, who 
obtained it for us at the cost of His own life, at 
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the cost of His own precious blood. “ Eternal life 





| prize is. It is not a perishable, but an imperish- 


is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” | able crown; we are candidates for honour and for 


This is the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. It will be a reward, but it will be 
also a gift. Let us remember, then, what this 


immortality. Let us then, as we aim at the prize 
which the apostle sought to secure, adopt his 
resolve as our own, and say, “This one thing I do.” 








TRUTH 


WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ND then Vivien M‘Leod’s voice was heard, 





part of the money that he owed you?” 
There was a dead pause, whilst Bella Irving was 


pushed into the circle to watch her brown head 
bending over the silver coin which she held in the 
bright light. 

“Oh, it is!” she said in a low voice, and then 
holding out the coin, she added, “Mother, look!—Alec, 
don’t you remember?” and then she could say no 
more, for she sat down and trembled in every limb. 

Mrs. M‘Leod took the coin, and while she examined 
it a pin might have been heard falling on the ground, 
Then she spoke. “Ido not pretend to account for 
it, but this certainly is the coin that Vivien put into 
the collection-bag. She had it given to her in 
change at a shop yesterday, and after tea last 


evening she was looking at it, and saying that she | 


did not think that she had ever had a five-shilling 
piece before, and she remarked how large it was; and 
whilst we were talking afterwards, she sat making 
little crosses all round it with the point of a pin, 
and I scolded her for this, and she said that she 
should put it into the collection-bag to-night, and 
she did not suppose that the poor widow who was to 
get it would object to the marks—there they are, 
you see.”’ 

Every one crowded to look at Vivien’s little 
crosses, which were plainly visible all round the 
silver coin, and Bella Irving then said, “ Mr. Lawson 
gave me that piece of money to-night, to repay some 
that I had lent him.” 

“All right !” said Alee M‘Leod, who was still in 
the same position beside the minister, and with his 
hands resting on the table, he bent forward and 


said, “Anything more in the way of explanations; | 


Mr. Lawson ?” 
“Mr. Lawson, ay ?” said a new voice; “I thought 

you were Jukes Harrison,’ and Harry Lonsdale 

placed his hand firmly on Evan Lawson’s shoulder, 


and Mr. Bannatyne saw that it was the man with | 


the fan who had trodden on his toes, and he de- 
termined to ask his wife on the first opportunity who 


# in low, clear tones, saying, “ Bella, will 


jhe was; but he had now dropped the fan, and from 
| his superior height was locking down on Evan Lawson. 


After one violent start, Evan Lawson stared with 


You!” he gasped—“ how did you get here P— 


| how did you know me?” ‘The words broke from 
taking something from her pocket, which she handed him before he could stay them. 


across the table to Vivien M‘Leod. And everybody | 


“Never mind just now how I got here—suffice 
| that I am here, that I do know you—ay, in spite of 
| your altered skin and all that hair about your face— 

your complexion was very fair, and your hair was 
red, but I have heard you speak, and I watched your 
face when you did not know I was watching you, as 
I did once before; I have seen your teeth, and, 
above all, your eyes—yes, Mr. Jukes Harrison, or 
Evan Lawson, or whatever you may be pleased to 
call yourself, I should have known your eyes if they 
had looked at me out of a Hottentot’s head. I have 
| been quietly watching you this evening, and unob- 
| served by you, and, from all I see and hear you are 
still up to your old games.” > 

Harry Lonsdale was besieged, and clamorous 
| questions assailed him all round. “This gentleman 
|is one of the greatest scamps going,” he con- 
| tinued, “and well known about Paris and London; 
|and, three years ago he escaped from justice and 
la reward was offered for his capture, and strange 
to say he has all this while eluded detection and 
discovery ; he has been searched for in America and 
on the Continent; but I think you remember me, 
Mr. Lawson. You remember the mess-room of the 
Fifteenth, and the Paddington railway-station after- 
I expect you will have to content yourself 
Come, turn your 





| wards. 
with penal servitude for life. 
pockets out!” 

Alec M‘Leod came round to the other side of him, 

and with the two strong men, the one on either side, 
| he saw that he must needs do as desired, and that 
| the game was up. 
Sulkily, and with his two rows of white teeth 
| ground down on one another, he drew out his pockets 
and emptied their contents on the table. Several gold 
| coins and heaps of silver ones came out to the amount 
of over eleven pounds. 

“ Oh, Evan!” gasped poor Mrs. Bannatyne; “ and 





| this morning you told me that you hadn’t one far- 
| thing, when I gave you that half-sovereign,” and the 
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poor old lady sat down, entirely overcome; and there 
was a great disturbance in the room, for something 
like a bombshell had fallen amongst them, and left 
them dazed and bewildered. 

In the midst of the general bustle and confusion 
which ensued, some one cried, “ He is gone!” And 
in truth so he was. Every one else was there clus- 
tering together, filled with trouble and indignation, 
and the author of it all had managed somehow to 
disappear from amongst them, and with one accord 
the gentlemen, with the exception of Mr. Bannatyne 
and Hugh Tempest, dashed into the hall and seized 
their hats, and rushed furiously in different directions 
in search of him. 

* * * * * 

At home, alone, Pamela M‘Laine was left to devote 
herself to her swollen face, and to get over as best 
she could her disappointment at not being able to 
attend the lecture and the supper afterwards at Mrs. 
Bannatyne’s. house. 

Slowly and tediously the time passed, and Pamela 
tried one thing and another to help wile it away, 
At length she flung on to the table the book she was 
reading, and going up to the looking-glass she 
examined the state and progress of the swelling which 
was teasing her so much. 

“TI believe it is bigger than ever,” she said; 
“‘yes, it is just twice the size it was two hours ago. 
I shall go to bed, there is no knowing how late they 
will be, and it is weary work sitting up for any one, 
and they will be sure to come bouncing in in such 
high spirits,and Grace and Elsie will be talking in 
such a very matronly manner, which is absurd in 
younger sisters, and just because they happen to 
be married.” 

She then went towards the lamp with the inten- 
tion of turning it out, and her hand was stretched 
towards it when a sound at the window made her 
start hastily, and she turned to see Evan Lawson 
spring into the recom. 

* Pamela! is it you?” he cried; “here! stay, listen 
to me. I am desperate, and in the utmost need; 
help me.” 

She stared in amaze, and said not one word, whilst 
he clutched her hand and spoke rapidly.“ To-night 
after the lecture there was a frightful scene; the 
money of the collection was not forthcoming, and 
everybody had something to say, and I was obliged 
to get away.” 

* You !—why ?” 

“Why don’t you listen to what I say, Pamela? I 
have no time to lose; I say they found out that the 
money was gone.” 

** But—but why had you to get away?” 

“Because I had the money, Pamela. Don’t be a 
fool—this is no time for heroics. I am desperate. 
Everything is found out, and this is not the first 
time. There is a fellow at Bannatyne’s who has 
tracked me, and they are all down on me.” He was 





grasping her shoulders with his hands and speaki 
rapidly and hoarsely into her face. “ They will now 
in a few moments be on me—and I own myself g 
‘scoundrel, a villain, and everything that is worst; 
but I rely on your love for me, and at this desperate 
moment I come to you. Haste, Pamela, haste! they 
may be here any moment.” 

“ What—what can I do?” 

“Don’t yell like that—where is your sense? he 
silent and think. Money I must have to help me to 
get away. Give me all that you have; I know of 
nothing else that you can do.” 

“Here,” she said, giving him her purse; “‘it is all 
the housekeeping money, for I had no more; good- 
bye. Oh, Evan—Evan! think of me sometimes, for 
I shall never forget you!” and she elutched and 
grasped vehemently at him as she walked beside 
him down the garden to the gate. ‘‘ Tell me one 
thing—pray do: where do you intend to go to 
now ?”” 

“To the Isle of Wight, to Miss Grant, to get 
money,” he said, with a hard laugh. 

It was the cruel tigerish nature of the man, that 
he must needs pain her once more, and in this hour, 
She only said, “Is it safe, Evan, to go there ?” 

“I mean to try it,” he said; “Mr. Grant has heaps 
of money, and he likes me, so I believe he will give 
me some ;” and then, being utterly reckless as to 
what she might feel now that he had got all he 
could from her, he added with another, half-laugh, 
‘perhaps he will give me his yellow-haired daughter 
too.” 

I should like to catch him at it!” shouted a new 
voice, a clear, firm voice, and out of the darkness 
three still duskier figures advanced, and then another 
voice said, “ Hush, Alec! what is the use of all our 
caution if you go yelling about the place like that?” 

And Pamela M‘Laine clasped her hands and cried, 
“ Evan, Evan !—oh, run!” 

In another second she became aware that there 
was a terrible scuffle taking place in the darkness— 
a scuffle and a struggle of a desperate man maddened 
by the knowledge that he was at bay, that three 
strong men were against him, who were determined 
that this time, at any rate, he should not escape 
them. 

The unmistakable sounds of struggling, blows, and 
wrestling are terrible enough amongst strong men 
at any time, but now the horror of the fierce battle 
seemed intensified by the blackness of the night, and 
Pamela M‘Laine, feeling that she was going mad, 
stood grasping the prickly hedge, carelessly tearing 
her hands and shrieking, and then, losing her head, 
she rushed in amongst them, pulling and tearing at 
the grasping hands which were on Evan Lawson, 
and crying, “‘ What are you doing, all of you?” and 
then changing her words to “ Evan—Evan! can you 
not free yourself?” 

The heat was necessarily but a short one, for Mr. 
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Irving, Harry Lonsdale, and Alec M‘Leod were all men 
of far larger and finer make than was Evan Lawson, 
and in a short time, by means of a pocket-handker- 
chief, his hands were securely fastened behind him, 
and he was a log in their hands. 

“Pray, Miss M‘Laine, go in,” whispered Alec 
M‘Leod; “do let me take you in,” and taking her by 
the arm he led her back to the house. 

Scarce knowing what she was doing she allowed | 
herself to be led away, and he took her back to the | 
dining-room, gently, almost tenderly, and placed 
her in the arm-chair, and ringing the bell violently, 
he desired the servant who appeared to bring Miss 
M‘Laine some tea at once; he did not know exactly | 
what to do under these difficult and trying circum- | 
stances, but he had a notion, established somehow, but 
firmly in his mind, that whenever anything trying out 
of the way had happened, and indeed whenever there 
was the smallest excuse for it, women always took to 
tea. And then he said, “I know you will excuse me, | 
for I must be off; but, Pamela, we will be as gentle 
as possible with him, and for your own sake bear up. 
Drink your tea and get quiet, so that when they come 
home they will not notice anything wrong; we shall 
not say that we have seen you.” At the door he 
turned again and said, “Tea will be in ina moment.” 

The only answer from the chair was, “ After all 
that I have done for him!” and so he left her. 

The supper-party at the Bannatynes’ had broken | 
up, and only some few remained, trying to comfort | 
the poor old lady, and talking over all the strange 


circumstances which had come to pass that evening. | 





The two groups, the one round Mrs. Bannatyne 
and the other round Vivien M‘Leod, united, and the 
conversation became general; and most people talked 
at the same time, and were far too excited to pay 
attention to any one else, each one thinking their 


| Own opinion so very much the most important. Nor 


did the minister fail to make himself generally 


| ridiculous. He sat on footstools, upset little tables 


with cups of tea on them, knocked books down, and 
felt as if he were suffering from a terrible night- 
mare. Tranquillity was not restored to his mind 
even after all the gentlemen had returned with full 
accounts of the capture and “ locking up ” of Evan 
Lawson, alias Jukes Harrison. 

Mr. Bannatyne insisted on every. one’s having 
supper before they left, only poor Mrs. Bannatyne, 
who was much upset, went to bed, and deputed Alec 
M‘Leod to take her place at the table; and he did 
so with the utmost satisfaction, and in spite of the 
tragedies of the evening everybody enjoyed. their 
supper. Alec M‘Leod from the end of the table kept 


/up some fun and merriment, notwithstanding the 
| half-dazed state in which everybody found them- 


selves. And Mr. Bannatyne was formally introduced 
to “the man with the fan.” He shook him most 
heartily by the hand, and told him that he had a 
very high opinion of him, and that they were all 


| greatly indebted to him. Indeed, many folks in 


Dunkeith thought that Mr. Bannatyne felt exces- 
sively grateful to the man who had been able to free 
him from Evan Lawson’s constant presence. 

(To be continued.) 
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G 4] ARK! across the barren moorland fiercely 
_e sweeps the night-wind chill, 
Bursting, bounding, breaking, booming 

from yon thunder-mantled hill ; 

Scatters over heath and mountain leaves of deep 
autumnal red, 

And with shrill, discordant accents shrieks above the 
lonely dead. 

Seated at the narrow casement in my castle turret 
high, 

Phantom figures pass before me, shadowed by the 
lowering sky. 

Many long-lost, loved companions onward move in 
sad array, 

Glide with slow and solemn footsteps forms of boy- | 
hood’s happy day. 

Once again my dove-eyed mother, with her ad- | 
monitions mild, 

Precepts full of sacred meaning fain would teach her 


! 





darling child ; 
And my grave and honoured father, looking up from | 
folios rare, 


TOMS. 


Thrusts aside their time-worn pages while I lisp the 
vesper prayer ; 

And I hear the patter, patter of the merry dancing 
feet ; 

And I listen to the children carolling the music 
sweet. 

As of yore the dull walls echo to the sounds of lute 
and song ; 

As of yore the woods are filling with a fair and 
courtly throng. 

Now I watch the gay procession in the dusky forest- 
glade, 

Startling many a tiny leveret from its hidden green- 
wood shade ; ¥ 

And, oh, joy! from out the darkness beaming tenderly 
on me, 

Robed in all her tender beauty, her I loved once 
more I see; 

Sweet and shy the grey eyes glisten underneath @ 
nutbrown fringe ; 

Once again the soft blush deepens, wearing rosier, 
lovelier tinge. 
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Howl again, ye bitter night-winds! in your rushing, 
wild career ; 

Fling aloft the rotten branches, chase away the 
leaflets sere. 

Drifting clouds, have ye no silver? Is all Nature 
dark and lone? 

Must I travel onward, onward, weaving still my 
dirge-like moan ? 

Is her voice for ever silent? are those limbs ice- 
bound in death ? 

Shall the softest winds of summer fail to warm that 
frozen breath ? 

Come back, return, my long-lost love, list to the lone 
one’s cry ; 


Renew the troth thou gavest me in happy days 
gone by. 

Speak—speak once more those words of hope; tell 
me that we may meet 

Where bitter partings never come, at Jesu’s loving 
feet. 

Yes, I will wait—through long years wait; for 
trouble is of night ; 

And pray for morning’s rosy dawn, that bringeth 
twofold light ; 

And gazing upwards to thy home, fresh courage I 
will take, 

And bear the grief allotted me with patience, for 
thy sake. S. H. Connouzy. 
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BOOK THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COMPACT. 
\T was the afternoon of a dull 
sunless day in the autumn 
of the second year after 
the wreck of the Greyhound 







ing of discomfort, and a dull, hazy vapour | 
which night would possibly develop into 
a decided fog, was creeping lazily over the sea, which 

looked oily in its smoothness, the water falling on | 


| out-of-the-way place that chiefly depended for sup- 

port upon the patronage of sailors and fishermen, 
| and any chance visitors who might be in search of 
| health and uninterrupted quiet. A rude wooden 


| bench had been considerately placed outside for the 
| convenience of those who might wish to take their 


Reid, a day that dragged | place was suggestive of the sea and its belongings. 
on heavily, relaxing the | 
\ nerves and leaving a depressing weight | 
upon the spirits; small, irritating rain | ing the path which some enterprising genius had 
had fallen unceasingly throughout the | 
afternoon, intensifying the general feel- | 


Great drifts of sand were lying close under the 
windows, and tangled shreds of seaweed were litter- 


made an effort to ornament with oyster-shells. The 
same taste for art had doubtless presided over the 
adornment of the little parlour, which exhibited a 
liberal collection of marine treasures in the form of 
curious stones, bits of coral, and gigantic shells. 

On the afternoon in question two men occupied 


the shore in sluggish, soundless swells. | the room; they sat facing each other across a table, 

The torpid heaviness of the day showed strongly | with the dim light falling between them—two men 
in Wyewood, where the people seemed almost too) evidently belonging to different social ranks, and 
apathetic to raise their window-blinds, or even to | utterly unlike in person, dress, and manners. They 
interest themselves in the movements of their | talked earnestly, like men who had taken each other 
Opposite neighbours, There was little stir of life in into confidence, and in spite of their dissimilar ap- 
the streets, or even down at the quay; the same dead | pearance, were united by some kind of association, 


calm was over everything. 

Half-way between Wyewood and Cliff House there ° 
was a primitive little inn, called “ The Three Masts ;°’ 
it was a mile apart from any other habitation, 
and only separated from the sands by a strip of 
stony road. It cropped out unexpectedly upon the 
traveller, a weather-stained, stunted-looking building 
that seemed to crouch among the cliffs, and excited a 
doubt as to whether the resources of the establish- 
ment would be able to fulfil all that was promised on 
the black-painted sign, that swung over the door 
with a noisy creak when the wind was high ;—a wild, 


strong enough to sink the homage due to broadcloth, 
jewellery, and fine linen ; for the younger of the two 
evidently belonged to a much higher grade than his 
companion, judging from his fashionable dress and 
cultivated voice. He was a tall, slight man of some- 
what effeminate aspect, with soft light hair and a 
thin silky moustache which he cherished with 
infinite care. His face had the blasé look of one 
who has opened the oyster of his world, and found 
nothing in it. That was Mr. Howard Evans, of 
Northfield Hall, whose taste for gambling and reck- 
less extravagance had wasted a fine patrimony and 
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forfeited a large estate. His companion was ashort, allusion was to him; then seeing the look of surprise 
thick-set man, about middle age, with thick, coarse on the man’s face, he added, “ The place doesn’t 
hair that was turning grey, and shaggy overhang- belong to me now—at least it won’t after to-day, 
ing brows, that gave the small flashing eyes a sort for I have come down to Wyewood to see the old 







of ever-watchful look. His dress was somewhat in- 
congruous, presenting an odd mixture of the sailor 
and the mechanic. The expression of his face was 
not improved by a disfiguring scar on the forehead. 
That was Thomas Gough, who had formed one of 
the crew of the Greyhound—the man whom Madeline 
Reid disliked. The scar was the result of one of the 
injuries received by him when rescued with Alfred 
Fairfax from the upset boat of the yacht. It was 
not by any means an unpleasant face, though it was 
marred by immobility of expression that gave no 
key to the man’s nature. He took up his glass of 
ale, looked at it critically for an instant, drank, and 
set it down again, with a grumble of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“ Poor stuff, sir.” 

The gentleman laughed, and said assentingly, “ It 
might be better ; I see you haven’t lost your power of 
discriminating between a good and a bad thing.” 

“That I have not, Mr. Evans.” He leaned back in 
his chair as he spoke and kept his gaze intently fixed 
on his companion, provoking the question, “‘ What is 
it you find so interesting, Gough; is there a speck 
on my nose?” 

“No, sir—I was only looking at you.” 

“Photographing my likeness on your memory ?” 
queried Mr. Evans, with a slight sneer. 

“No occasion for that, sir, I never forget a face I 
have once seen. It’s a bad habit I’ve got of staring 
at people’s faces, it’s as natural to me as taking 
soundings in foggy weather. I was just thinking how 
curious it was that you an’ me should have stumbled 
against each other at Wyewood station. A day or 
two later, and I should have been off to sea, for I’m 
on the look out for a berth.” 

“So you told me at the station, Gough.” 

“Did I, sir? well, I’d quite forgotten; it took me 


so by surprise, seeing you, that I don’t remember | on board. 
half I said, I only know you asked me to meet you | 


here.” 
“T am glad you didn’t forget that, Gough, as you 


forgot to give me your address; and I should not have | 


known where to find you, and I don’t want to stop in 
this dingy-looking den.” 
“Do you mean the ‘ Three Masts,’ sir ?” 


the dullest place in England.” 

“Come down on business, sir ?” queried Thomas 
Gough, anxious to know what Mr. Evans wanted 
with him. 

“Yes, I've an appointment in Wyewood at four 
thirty.” 

“Do you leave for Northfield to-night, sir ?” 

“What business is that of yours?” the other 
interrupted, in a tone that told how distasteful the 











| scoundrel who has got it in his clutches, he’ wants 

| some document signed.” 

| And are you going to sign it, sir P” 

| “Thad made up my mind not to when I started 
from London, but the moment I saw you, Gough, I 

| decided to accept the fellow’s offer. It’s for a bit of 

‘land that was not included with the park.” 

Thomas Gough stared at his companion as if 
he thought he was not quite right, but he only 
/said, “Why, what have I got to do with it, Mr, 
| Evans ?” 
| «Pll explain all to you presently. In the first 
place, I may as well tell you that I mortgaged 
Northfield Hall and estate to a man named Reid.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Reid, the banker, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, do you know him, Gough ?” 

* Ay, I should think I do—— ” 

“T am glad of that, as it will prevent the pos- 
sibility of a mistake.” 

“ A mistake, sir—how do you mean? I don’t un- 
derstand.”’ 

“Have a little patience, I want to lead up 
gradually to the point d’appui, so that you may 
thoroughly understand what you have to do, and 
why I ask you to take the job and help me. _I owe 
Reid a grudge for having foreclosed the mortgage on 
the estate.” 

“Ts it Mr. Reid that you have an appointment 
with ?” 

oS OR: 

« At the bank, sir?” 

“ Certainly not, it is arranged to take place at the 
Railway Hotel, where I am staying, and I want you 
to come with me to Wyewood.” 

“Tam quite ready to go, Mr. Evans, but I ought 
to meet the captain of a vessel, who promised to let 
me know whether he could give me something to do 
I’m very hard up for cash, sir.” 

“Never mind the captain, you shall have money 
| if you help me as I wish.” 

Thomas Gough gave the speaker an investigating 
glance, as if curious to know the nature of the 
service required at his hands, for he knew from 
former experience that the man, Howard Evans, was 





| not over-scrupulous in the adjustment of ways and 
“No, I allude to Wyewood, Gough—I believe it’s | means, 
| answer. Mr. Evans watched him keenly, and he had 


He was some seconds before he gave his 


to repeat his words, to which Gough replied at last 
with slow deliberation, “ Yes, sir, I will help you as 
you wish, and there’s my hand on it as a bar- 
gain.” 

The gentleman graciously touched the extended 
hand with the tips of his white fingers, and in the 
mind of Thomas Gough their compact was held to 
be signed and sealed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AT BANK VIEW. 

Bank VIEW was about the same distance from 
Wyewood as Cliff House, but situated in an opposite 
direction. It was near enough to participate in the 
invigorating sea-air. It was quite away from the 
coast and close to a pretty sheltered village, that 
might have served for the scene of a pastoral poem,— 
a place that abounded in cosy farm homesteads, tree- 
shaded roads and green meadow-lands. The home 
of Wilfred Hammond was a decided contrast to that 
of Archibald Reid, and Mrs. Hammond prided her- 
self that it was a contrast. She would not have it 
said that she copied Cliff House, because Mr. Reid 
happened to be the head of the firm. If there was 
anything she disliked it was that kind of toadyism. 
Here the lady generally added for her husband’s 
edification, “‘that it might do for the Hammonds, 
who had pushed their way up from next to nothing, 
but the Crofts could not endure that kind of thing; 
they valued their independence above everything.” 

She took care that all her acquaintance should 
know that she was a Croft, and there was little 
chance of them ever forgetting it, for the virtues of 
that wonderful family were always being dinned into 
their ears. If poor Mr. Hammond had been allowed 
to carry out his own individual taste, the house and 
grounds would have been as near perfection as 
possible; but Mrs. Hammond’s will reigned supreme, 
so Bank View was given up to ornamental stucco, 
unlimited gilding, strong glare of colour, and pro- 
fusion of embellishment. 

“Well, Katie, what do you think of Bank View?” 

“That it is a charming place, and will make me 
quite dissatisfied with our own poky little house.” 

“T knew you would be pleased with it, Kate; how 
do you like the village ?” 

“Very much; I intend to take a sketch of it before 
I go back.” 

“Yes, do, Katie ; you might take one for me, you 
know I am such a poor hand at drawing.” 

“Very well, Polly, I’ll commence to-morrow if you 
like.” 

This colloquy was exchanged between Mary Croft 
and her friend Kate Fulton, as they went up to 
dress for dinner, a few hours after Kate’s arrival at 
Bank View. Mary Croft was the daughter of an 
elder brother of Mrs. Hammond’s—a pale, quiet 
girl, a few years older than Kate Fulton; decidedly 
not pretty, but possessing a strange fascination over 
others when she chose to call it into play. She had 
@ singularly soft voice, and a silent, repressed 
manner that was apt to be mistaken for coldness by 
those who did not know her well enough to under- 
stand the quiet worth, which ran like a vein of gold 
through the calm, undemonstrative nature, that was 
seldom roused by any excitement strong enough to 
sive a ruffle of agitation to the serene face, or 





disturb the demure gravity that habitually controlled 
her voice and manner. Her prim, quaint neatness of 
dress, methodical exactness about trifles, and general 
indifference to masculine attentions had procured 
her the reputation of being strong-minded and old- 
maidish. This impeachment was not repudiated, 
only quietly laughed at by Miss Croft, who did not 
lose her temper or fly into a rage, as her Aunt 
Hammond would have done under similar provoca- 
tion. Kate Fulton had said of her friend, “It 
always seemed a rest to sit and- talk to Mary. 
There was something about her that soothed the 
nerves, like listening to a softytune on the piano, 
played in the quiet hour between the lights.” 

“I’m glad your first impressions of Bank View 
are so pleasant, Kate,’ Mary remarked, smiling 
complacently at her companion, adding, “I hope 
you will thoroughly enjoy your visit, and like the 
place and the people as well in the end as you do 
now at the beginning.” She paused an instant, then 
said with some hesitation, “Aunt Hammond is 
certainly rather peculiar, and living with her always 
one might perhaps find her a little hard to get on 
with, but she has her good traits, and as a hostess I 
don’t think we shall have much reason to complain 
of her.” 

“We should be very ungrateful if we did, Polly,” 
replied Kate, taking an admiring survey of the 
dressing-room, with its dainty toilet accessories, 
where everything was on so much more costly a 
scale than anything she had left behind in her own 
little nest of a bedroom at home: even Northfield 
Rectory could not bear comparison with Bank View. 

The two girls dressed together, each having 
declined that evening to avail themselves of the 
offered services of Mrs. Hammond’s smart maid, a 
flippant young person, who was disposed to regard 
with disparaging eyes the Quaker-like simplicity of 
Miss Croft’s dress, setting down the wearer as a 
poor relation of her mistress. The maid had not 
been many weeks at Bank View, being one of the 
latest importations. Mrs. Hammond often changed 
her servants. The present maid had found favour 
in the eyes of the lady, purely from the fact of 
having lived in Paris, and thereby established a sort 
of indirect connection with French fashions and 
French ways. It was a rélief to both visitors when 
this personage took*herself out of the room, with a 
shrug of the shoulders that was a faithful imitation 
of her Parisian mistress. Outside the door she 
whispered in confidence to herself, “ Well, it’s their 
loss, not mine. I could have made something of the 
little one, she’s got such lovely hair; but the tall 
one, mistress’s niece, would have done me no more 
credit than dressing up a clothes-prop.” 

Kate Fulton glanced towards the door, then at her 
friend, laughing merrily as she drew out her comb 
and let down her hair in a bright shower over her 
shoulders. “Your aunt’s maid is not favourably 
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impressed by us, Polly. I suppose she is shocked at | have a wish to make the acquaintance of that young 


our rural looks and manners.” lady, and I want you to help me.” 
“I think you are right, Kate, for I saw her “In what way, Kate ?” 
quizzing us and shrugging her shoulders in a way “By bringing us together, improvising oppor. 
that quite amused me, I cannot think how it is | tunities for téte-a-téte, just as if you were a match- 
aunt changes her servants so often.” making mamma and I a daughter whom you were 
“Tf they are all like that one, the reason is | anxious to get off your hands. You need not look 
obvious, Polly.” so dismayed, my dear innocent Polly, such things are 


Talking of Aunt Hammond,” Mary resumed, care-| quite common; but jesting apart, I bave a great 
fully smoothing down the sleek folds of her grey silk | desire to know the Reids and their cousin, Miss 
dress, “I find she has been very considerate for our | Leigh. I should like to go to Cliff House and see 
entertainment, having invited some young people to | that famous Aunt Dorothy, of whom I have heard so 
meet us. So we may expect croquet games, boating | much from the Fairfaxes. You know Harry’s brother- 
trips, and all the rest of the programme of fashionable | in-law, Alfred Fairfax, stayed with them during 
gaieties. It is for you, Kate; aunt knows that I | a long illness, about two years ago, after the wreck 
would rather shut myself in the library, than join | of a yacht belonging to Mr. Reid’s son, who was 
any of those so-called pleasure gatherings.” drowned.” Kate’s bright face was for a moment over. 

“ With the exception of an exploring excursion to |} shadowed by sadnessat the remembrance of the touch- 
some musty old ruin,” put in Kate, slyly, ‘‘ with the | ing story, which was broken by Mary’s quiet voice. 
privilege of being allowed to poke about among the “ T am glad your wishes will be gratified, Kate, for 
crumbling grey stones in search for—for—I don’t | I believe Miss Leigh and her cousin Madeline are ex- 
know what, unless it is some curiosity that might | pected at Bank View to-morrow evening. But, hark! 
have belonged to somebody’s great-grandfather.” that is the dinner-bell, we must hasten, for Uncle 

“Katie, what a tease you are; it is too bad of | Hammond cannot bear people to be unpunctual.” 
you to make fun of my antiquariaa tastes ; but this “Is he a fidget?” queried Kate, laughingly, re- 
is a digression. I was going to tell you about the | adjusting the position of a pin in her hair. 
visitors who are expected. First on the list—some- “Not exactly that; but he has strong notions 
how, when he is in England he always contrives to be | about certain things.” 
made first—there is Captain Victor, Uncle Hammond's “Well, I shall not transgress by being late on my 
brother. I fancy you will like him, Kate; young | first day. There, I’m quite ready, Polly. What are 
ladies generally do, I have heard. Then there will | you looking at, dear?” 
be two nice girls from Cliff House—Miss Madeline “Your sash is a little crumpled, Kate, and that 
Reid and her cousin, an orphan heiress; I met them | ribbon is just a bit too much on one side.” 
several times when I was staying here last summer.” A burst of good-humoured merriment greeted this 

“Ts the cousin’s name Leigh?” Kate eagerly ; criticism. 
asked, pausing in the act of fastening her bracelet,| “You dear precise creature, what does it matter? 
her interest keenly excited by Mary’s mention of the | the captain won’t be here to-night; and if I put 
name of Reid, which recalled the promise she had | everything in its place, it will be sure to get wrong 
made to Helen concerning a cousin of the Reids’, | five minutes after. Come, let us go.” Thus chatting, 
who was presumed to have been her brother’s choice. | the two friends descended to the dining-room. Kate 

Mary answered Kate’s question, looking a little | Fulton was looking forward to the advent of the 
surprised at her eagerness. ‘“ Yes, dear, her name | visitors on the following evening, and already in 
is Leigh ; and now I think of it you asked me some- imagination commencing a long letter to Nelly to 
thing about her on our way from the station.” | satisfy her curiosity concerning Miss Leigh. 

“Did I, Polly? That was very probable, for I) (To be continued.) 














SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 8, Jacos, THE WANDERER. Part II. 


Chapters referred to—Genesis xxviii. to xuxi. wives—a great trouble to his parents (xxvi. 35); 
= % NTRODUCTION.—Begin the lesson by | and Jacob obliged to leave home to escape his 
A | a few questions on the story of the! brother’s anger at his deceit, 

- “| blessing, so as to have a starting-point; I. Jacop’s LEAVING HOME. Jacob now seventy- 
ay for this lesson. Picture the altered | seven years old, heir to the promises, still unmarried, 
condition of the once-united and happy | leaves his home for the first time; an important 
home: Rebekah parting from her favourite son; | | event in any man’s life. Two reasons for going— 
Esau having brought home two strange women as | viz., te escape his brother’s anger, and to take a 
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wife from his mother’s family. How often must 
Rebekah have talked about her home! What loving 
messages she would send! Nearly eighty years had 
passed since she left it. Notice two things about 
his leaving. (1) He left with his father’s blessing. The 
promise made to Abraham was renewed to him—viz., 
the gift of the land of Canaan and a seed to inherit 
it. How unlike Jacob was to so many now, anxious 
to leave home as young as possible, and too often 
without a father’s blessing or consent. Jacob, with 
many faults, certainly honoured his parents, and 
lived long in the land, though not receiving the full 
completion of the promise. Many promises made to 
obedient children. (Eph. vi. 1; Prov. xxiii. 22. 

i (2) He left with God’s blessing. (Read xxviii. 10— 
22), At Luz, one of the places where Abraham had 
formerly rested, he had the celebrated vision of the 
ladder. Question the children on the story, noticing 
the following points :—(1) The circumstances. Jacob’s 
bed, the ground; pillow, the stones; dream, of the 
ladder and the angels going up and down; of Him who 
was above the ladder. (2) A general promise. First (ver. 
13, 14) of the land and a numerous seed, and that 
he and his seed should be a blessing to all families of 
the earth. A special promise (ver. 15) of God’s pre- 
sence and protection now and in all his journeyings. 

(3) Jacob awakens. His fear, because of God’s 
presence, feeling it was indeed the house of God; 
his worship in setting up a memorial stone, and dedi- 
cating it to God by the rite of pouring oil on it 
(ver. 18); his vow, a threefold one—viz., that God 
should*be his God, that this pillar should be God’s 
house, and that he would give God tithes of all that 
he possessed. The name of the place changed from 
Inz (separation) to Bethel (God’s house). 

II. Now see what Jacob would learn from all this. 
He would be cheered in his loneliness by the feeling 
of the nearness of God—his father’s God. He would 
be strengthened in his wish to do right and serve 
God, His leaving home was a punishment for his sin. 
He would now believe that his sin was forgiven, and 
he would start afresh on a new life. His faith was 
increased, for he saw in the vision the Lord Himself 
above the ladder, even the Son of man, of whose in- 
carnation this vision was such a type (John i. 51). 
His devotion was called forth. He worshipped God 
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| and made a vow to God. This was evidently the 
turning-point in his life and history ; he never forsook 
God afterwards, and God never forsook him. 

III. Pracrican Lessons. Leaving home is an 
eventful time to all, as also marriage. How shall it 
| be? With a father’s and God’s blessing, like Jacob, 
or without? Remember the warning of Absalom, 
who rebelled against his father; Jonah, who fled 
from doing God’s message; the prodigal, who was in 
haste to leave home; and, on the other hand, the 
blessing that came on David, Joseph, and others, 
and above all the example of Christ (Luke iv. 16). 
Imitate Jacob also in fearing God’s name, reverencing 
God’s house, self-dedication to God’s service, and 
giving back to God of what we have received. 

IV. Jacop 1n Papan-aram. This part of Jacob’s 
life may be passed over briefly. He lived with his 
uncle twenty years, serving seven for Leah and seven 
for Rachel, and receiving also their handmaids, Zilpah 
and Bilhah, as wives. He served also six years for 
cattle, and prospered greatly, so that at the end of 
his’ exile he had twelve children, and great flocks, 
and many servants (xxx. 43), like his grandfather 
Abraham. Notice his conduct during this time. (1) 
Though deceived in the most tender 
point, that of his marriage, there were no murmur- 
ings; he served the other seven years cheerfully. 
(2) He was industrious. He worked faithfully as head 
shepherd for Laban—who was blessed for his sake 
(xxx. 30)—as his son Joseph was afterwards in 
Potiphar’s house. 

We see now the fruits of his dream and vow at 
Bethel. This an example to all. He learned his 
religion at Bethel in the sense of God’s presence, 
and practised it in his life. Mere vows worthless 
unless paid (see Eccles. v. 4). So children may learn 
to fear God in His house, in His Word, but must 
“Faith without works is 


He was patient. 


practise it in their lives. 
dead.” 
Questions to be answered. 
. What two reasons caused Jacob to leave home ? 
. With what double blessing did he start ? 
. Describe the vision at Bethel. 
. What did he learn from the vision ? 
. What was his vow ? 
. How did he behave tn Padan-aram ? 
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JOHN’S MISTAKE. 


IN 
CHAPTER IL. : 
OHN, finding no pleasure in-doors, 


|) strolled out, not knowing exactly where | 


he was going. After wandering about 


for some time, he heard the bells ringing | 


for service in a church close to him. He 
turned his steps towards the open door, and as there 
was plenty of rodm took a seat. As the service pro- 


TWO CHAPTERS. 


| ceeded he felt a calm, soothing influence stealing 
lover him. ‘The subject of the sermon was the 
‘humility of Christ. ‘The faithful address of the 
| clergyman brought peace and quietude to the poor 
troubled boy. He left the church resolving to culti- 
| vate a spirit more suited to his position in life, and 
| wondering how it was he had not before seen the folly 
of appearing so much better off than he really was. 
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On returning home he met his poor little sister 
running with a jug in her hand. “Where are you 
going, Jenny ?” cried her brother. 

“To get some milk to make mother something 
warm for her supper.” 

“Go back, you poor little thing; give me the 
jug, I will fetch it. Run home, and make haste out 
of this cold wind.” 

Jenny’s large blue eyes filled with tears at this 
very unlooked-for thoughtfulness on the part of her 
brother ; and holding the jug towards him said, “ It 
is broken, Jack, will you have my pinny to hide it ?” 

“No, Jenny, no—run home; give me the jug;” 
and away he ran to the nearest shop, really thankful 
that an opportunity had so soon presented itself to 
try the strength of his new reselution. 

Just as he was turning the corner of the street 
he met his friend Harris running with a jug to get 
some milk for his sister’s supper. His first impulse 
was to hide his own under his.coat; but he quickly 
repented, and walked boldly along. 

Harris smiled, and without stopping or seeming to 
notice the sign of his friend's disquietude, simply 
remarked, “ A cold night, Jack; I shall see you to- 
morrow.” 

It was at least a relief to Jokn that he had not 
been taunted for carrying a jug through the streets 
the first time in his life. 

The following day both boys were early at their 


posts and busily engaged in the warehouse, when a | 


gentleman drove up to the door, passed through to 


the counting-house, and began chatting with Mr. | 


Blackman. Just as he was leaving, while passing 
by where the two boys were at work, he - turned 
suddenly round and said, “ By-the-bye, Mr. Black- 
man, I suppose you cannot tell me of a good, 
honest, industrious man who is out of work—one 
who can turn his hand to anything, and make him- 
self generally useful as a labourer ?”’ 

Mr. Blackman was just replying in the negative, 
when John, summoning up all his courage, walked up, 
and said, “I beg your pardon for speaking just now, 
but my father, I know, would be glad to work for this 
gentleman; he has a good character.” 


Mr. Blackman replied, “I think you misunder- | 


stood what this gentleman requires; he is inquiring 
for a labouring man.” 

“Yes,” replied John, crimsoning; “I am the son 
of a hardworking labouring man, who has just lost 
his place through trade being dull.” 

Mr. Blackman looked in utter astonishment, having 
always regarded John as a step above his situation. 


After speaking a few words with his friend, he | 


said, ‘‘Go home and fetch your father at once; and 
if he bears a good character, this will be a perma- 
nent place for him.” 

Poor Jack ran off at full speed to convey the 
comforting message. His father was overjoyed at 
the thought of getting employment so readily, and 


they were soon on theirway. The old man suddenly 
stopped, remembering his son’s weak point. 

“Go on, me lad, I’ll soon be there. I’m sorry 
the gentleman didn’t say he’d see me ‘in his own 
yard, ’cos I know yer don’t like your folk. to see me 
in these here clothes; so you jes go on, and maybe 
none of em’ll know as how as I belongs to yer.” 

“No, father,” replied his son; “I am going with 
you, and shall let them all know who you are. I’ve 
been wearing false colours long enough, now off they 
go. ‘Why, do you know, they all think I’m a young 
gentleman!. But no more of it for me. I am sick 
of playing the shabby-genteel. I mean to seem what 
I am in future; and if by hard work and perse.- 
verance I can raise myself into a better position, 
well and good; but no more aping the young gentle. 
man, with empty pockets, for me.” 

“Yer be right, Jack; I knowed as how ye'd 
come out right, though your mother has cried about 
yer many a time, when she thowt yer were ashamed 
on us. Here’s the street.” So turning the corner 
together, they entered the warehouse. The interview 
turned out satisfactorily, and John had the pleasure 
of knowing he had been instrumental in saving his 
family from want. But the effect of his frankness 
did not end here. Mr. Blackman, who had always 
been pleased with his industry, told him his salary 
would be advanced, so that he need be no further 
expense to his parents. 

John is on the right track now! 


be fit to rule must first learn to serve well. 





He who would 
M.N. 
“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
172. There is but one Arabian mentioned by 
| name in the Bible. Who? 
| 173. On the same day during our Lord’s sojourn 
| on earth, the Pharisees, and after them the Sad- 
ducees, put two different questions to Him. What 
| were they ? 
| 174. Christ mentions as a fact that the world at 
| His second coming shall resemble the world at the 
Where ? 








| deluge in a remarkable manner. 
| 
| 
| 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 512. 

| 160. It corrupted if kept till the morning, except 
| on the Sabbath, and because on that day it was not 
| sent, but a double quantity on the day before (Exod. 
| Xvi. 19—30). 
| 161. The remarks of Christ to Peter (Matt. xvi. 17 
—19); and the selection of the three to accompany 
| Christ to the Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 
| xvii. 1). 
162. St. Luke records that a miracle was per- 
formed by Christ in healing the servant’s ear (Luke 
| xxii. 51). 

163. Noah (Gen. viii. 1). 

164. Matthias was chosen by lot (Acts i. 26). 
| Barnabas and Saul were set apart by the special 
command of the Holy Ghost (Acts xiii. 2). 
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OLD SAWS IN NEW SETTINGS. 


BY DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, M.P. 

“Birds of a feather flock together.” 
PART II. | sweeping all before it to destruction and desolation. 
MW than two years had passed by some six | Ever and anon with a swoop more wild and frenzied 
months. The storm so long threatening had | than the last it fell upon its victim France, and days 
broken forth with fury little dreamt of, and wes i dawning with clouds betokening murder and mas- 
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sacre ended in sunsets of blood. It is written of 
these times that they were “a reign of terror;” but 
how poorly does that feeble phrase describe them! 
It was a season when men and women felt as if, 
screwed down already in their coffins, with their 
shrouds around them, they had awakened to gasp 
and fight and battle for life, knowing that existence 
was but a matter of a few brief moments. Each 
called the other “ Citizen,’ with blustering lips but 
quaking heart, eagerly reckoning how he should be 
the first to betray: the spirit of Judas had entered 
the very souls of the people. The hours of darkness 
coming round, as they enveloped Paris, once so 
smiling, so beautiful, so gay, shrouded her in dreams 
of blood and death. Now was France enacting a 
chapter in her career, when of her appositely might 
be said, “Happy is the country that has no history.” 

In one of the narrow streets of the Faubourg St. 
Honoré there was a quaint-looking, old-fashioned 
house, that hung with dangerous temerity over the 
footway, as if with a kind of promise that one fine 
morning its curiously-welded mixture of bricks and 
woodwork would make sudden and unpleasant ac- 
quaintance with the heads of passers-by. But as 
yet it had held together, and being situate in a 
somewhat unfrequented spot, had not been favoured 
with a domiciliary visit from inquisitive patriots— 
myrmidons of a self-elected executive. Had they 
come, they would not have found the ascent of the 
rickety, creaking staircase that led to the upper 
rooms an agreeable task; what once had done duty 
for a balustrade had either rotted or been broken 
away, and there were ugly holes in some of the 
steps, that might even have twisted a Mirabeau’s 
ankle. On the second floor for some time past a 
woman, evidently broken in health and spirits, had 
been living with her two children, dragging her life 
through as best she could. The rooms belonging to 
her had been made comfortable enough, and it was 
not difficult to gather from their furniture that the 
means of their owner might have permitted her to 
reside in some far more fashionable quarter of the 
capital. 

It was a dreary June night, with a drizzling rain 


falling, that damped even patriotism itself, and filled | 


cafés and drinking-shops with customers, anxious to 
stave off rheumatism and influenza from without by 
provoking warmth within. A kind of fetid steam 
hung in the air, as if the hot and feverish breath of 
the city were beaten back upon it by an indignant 
heaven. Just now there was much talk over the 


week’s journey Louis the King, with Madame and the | 


children, had taken to the country, without due 


notice to their loving people, who, in their affection | 
and anxiety, had sent in haste after them, cutting | 
their journey unexpectedly short, and bringing them | 


Pariswards again, to meet with such a boisterous 
welcome as devoted subjects should accord to their 
anointed sovereign and his family. Truly it was a 


| great time: royalty had been made to comprehend 
| how deep was the interest patriotism had in it! 

The Countess de Launay, for she was the occupier 
of the rooms before mentioned, was sitting silently 
working by the table, at which Lucille and Louis were 
engaged, the boy in putting the finishing touches to 
a drawing, the girl, with her head resting on her 
hands, lost in the perusal of the open book that lay 
before her. The apartment itself was but dimly 
lighted, owing to the green shade over the lamp, and 
scarce a sound could be heard in it, save now and 
then the rustle of the paper leaves as Lucille turned 
them over. The clock from an adjacent church 
chimed ten, and ere the sound of the last stroke had 
died away, the door opened and a woman entered, 
It was none other than Marguerite Morel, who since 
that fatal December night, wedding her fate to that 
of her old mistress, had come with her as her servant 
to Paris, and had slaved and toiled for her,-as one 
seeking to work out a self-imposed penance. No 
word of reproach had ever come from the countess’s 
lips, and when it was rumoured, and afterwards 
confirmed, that Pierre Morel had escaped from his 
prison and the death that awaited him, the only 
words she uttered were, “I hope he may live to be 
a better man.” Marguerite, though still presenting 
the same slim and graceful figure as of yore, was 
greatly aged in feature; there were deep lines in 
her face and silver streaks in her hair, and the eyes, 
once so bright, were dim and sunken. Scarce had 
she entered the room where the countess and her 
children were sitting, when through the open door 
might be heard the sound of heavy feet upon the 
creaking stairs. It was a strange and ominous sign, 
and Marguerite paused with her fingers upon the 
handle, while the occupants, startled from that on 
which they were engaged, turned an anxious and 
inquiring look towards her. 

“They are come at last, madame,’ murmured 
‘ Marguerite, under her breath; ‘‘ they have been long 
| about it, but they are here now.” 

, Be it so,” said the countess, quietly rising from 
| her chair and calmly laying the work upon which 
she had been engaged on the table, as if she were 

about to embark upon the most commonplace 
transaction of ordinary life; “I am ready, nought 
they can do to me will come amiss, I am prepared 
for anything—everything !” 

There was a rough knock upon the door-post and 
a brusque inquiry of “ Who’s within ?”’ Louis sprang 
| to his feet, his whole frame erect and quivering. A 
rude push thrust Marguerite aside, and a man clad 
in the nondescript military garb of the Revolution, 
with a tricoloured scarf across his shoulders, entered. 
Crossing to the table, and followed by half-a-dozen 
creatures as unwashed and unkempt as himself, with 
his hat on his head, he folded his arms and spoke as 
follows :— 
| “Iam here in the name of the people, and seek 
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the wife and children of the defunct aristocrat | 
who called himself Count de Launay. I am com-| 
manded to take them hence, so let there be no delay. | 
It is the order of —” | 

There was a sudden stop to the patriot’s eloquence, 
caused by Louis dashing the hat from his head, | 
exclaiming as he did so, “In the presence of ladies it | 
is usual to uncover.” 

The act was foolish, not to say perilous. The | 
intruder’s companions seized the daring boy, and | 
threatened to deal out summary punishment upon 
him, while the patriot’s face turned ruby red, and | 
his eye flashed ominously. 





“Enough,” he continued, “the blood of the wolf | 
is in the whelp; it is plain the breed must be| 
exterminated. Citizens, do your duty.” 

Down the creaking stairs, out into the slushy 
streets, a strange procession wended itsway. At its 
head marched the Patriot in Chief, behind him the 
countess and her two children, the girl pressing her 
mother’s hand and gazing into” her face ever and 
anon with looks of tenderness and sympathy, the 
boy, his head and form more upright than ever, as 
if in defiance of his custodians and the inquisitive 
passers-by, who stopped as it went along to gaze 
curiously at the captives. But a few paces in the 
rear followed Marguerite and her son Bertrand, now 
grown into a broad-shouldered, thick-set lad, who 
being found in the old house had been taken 
summary possession of—a proceeding he appeared 
te treat with the utmost indifference. One of the 
patriots for security’s sake had sought to hold him 
by the arm, At which Bertrand, turning sharply 
round and brushing his coat where the brave’s 
fingers had touched it, quietly remarked, “ There is 
no need for that, my friend; I promise you I will 
not run away. My mother is here, what greater 
guarantee need you for my remaining ?” 

Presently they went through the darker streets, 
gtim and silent, as if ashamed of the business they 
had to do during the hours of daylight! It was, 
for a change, a quiet night in the city of murder and 
blood; the shadows of the butchered dead hovered | 





around, and slumbering patriots, tossing feverishly 
on their beds, half sobered by the dreams of their 
drunken sleep, clutched their thirsty throats, parch- 
ing for moisture, as a dim foreshadowing came to 
them of how their end should be like unto that to } 
which they had condemned others. Midnight—twelve 
strokes, as measured as ever, stealing across the 
river; all else had changed but time, which counted 
its seconds and minutes and hours with the same 
precision as ever. But a few paces further and the 
door of the Conciergerie was reached. 


Through a jagged tear in the drifting heavens, 
where sheets of scud were flying in pursuit of each 
other, the broad face of the moon, gazing down, cast 
its soft light upon the strange company, and made 
even the patriots’ dull eyes glisten. Around the head 
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of Marguerite its rays seemed for an instant to 
gather, bathing her in a silver halo, like some martyr 
of old, the while she stood within its reach, her hand 
on her boy’s shoulder, waiting till the sleepy door- 
keeper should rouse himself from his slumbers, to 
draw back the bolts of the gloomy portal over which 
he kept watch and ward. Only a few moments’ delay, 
and they had passed into that hall of death, wherein 
were gathered a strange multitude of creatures of 
all conditions and parties and creeds, awaiting the 
inevitable ! 

The night crept on with no laggard steps, this 
night that was to be the last for so many of those, 
who now, counting its passage by the beatings of 
their hearts, shuddered as a clock near at hand, in 
foreboding tones, chimed the hours. Some sat in 
silence, hands clasped in those of their loved ones, 
like human statues; others wept; others talked with 
a feverish pertinacity, as if struggling to leave nothing 
unsaid this side the grave that they had to say; a 
few slept, but they were old and worn, and the ex- 
pression upon their faces seemed to entreat that the 
end might come speedily. Ah, me! what a sight those 
old prison-walls had to look down upon! Surely had 
there been heart in their cold grey stones they would 
have fallen inwards, and with one merciful avalanche 
have swept these tortured souls into a swift and 
common grave ! 

The dreary night died out and the dawn broke 
strong and clear, casting long streaks of light through 
the prison-hall, but bringing with it only greater 
misery, deeper despair. In one corner upon a bench 
sat the countess, Lucille and Louis on either side of 
her, their heads resting on their mother’s lap, the 
three sleeping as peaeefully as they ever had in 
those happy old times at the chateau down in the 
pleasant Pays d’Artois, now gone never to return. 
Had painter, with soul or sentiment, been there 
to take note of that group, he would not have 
wanted a theme for his next picture—yet he must 
have been a master of his art to have caught the 
expression of his unconscious sitters. So tranquil 
and calm were they, that they looked more like 
marble than flesh and blood. 

Suddenly a door opened at the end of the hall, 
and a man entered. He advanced a few paces, and 
then in a rough voice exclaimed, “ Let the woman 
De Launay attend before the tribunal!” 

Still the countess and her children slept on! 

Without a word, Marguerite rose from the stool 
on which she had been sitting, and taking Bertrand 
by the hand, passed up the hall to where the patriot 
stood, and slightly inelining her head, quietly said, 
“IT am ready, lead on.” 

Roughly seizing her by the arm, he pointed to the 
still open door, towards which, without quiver of lip 
or eye, she stepped obedient to his gesture. The 
grasp upon her boy’s hand tightened like unto that 
of a vice as she saw he was about to speak, and then 
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them; for their sakes be ready to suffer everything.” 

Along the gloomy passage that led to the room 
where revolutionary justice was administered, the 
rough tread of the patriot at their heels making rude 
echoes, they walked without exchanging a syllable, 
except that at each pace Bertrand the more surely 
gathered within himself the purpose whereon his 
mother was bent; and as the realisation of it came 
the more clearly to him he drew himself erect, and 
with all the nobility and courage of his generous 
nature strong upon him, braced himself to undergo 
the ordeal that was in store for them. 

Into a small room with a table at one end, at 
which sat a dull-eyed, beetle-browed man, the 
rest of it bare of furniture or adornment of any 
sort, Marguerite and Bertrand were ushered. Two 
citizen soldiers gossiping in a corner suddenly, upon 
their entrance, came to attention, if a clumsy shuffle 
to either side of the table should be so designated. 
A small creature dressed in black, gazing out of the 
open window, turned languidly round upon his heel, 
and cast an inquisitive look at the new-comers, and 
then resumed his former attitude. 

“Who are these, citizen?” inquired the man at 
the table, leaning forward and resting his chin upon 
his hands. 

“The woman De Launay and her brat,” was the 
gruff answer. 

‘Surely I have heard there was a daughter ?” 

The little man in black at the window again turn- 
ing on his heel, interposed in a sharp, grating voice, 
“Yes, and so there was.” 

“ Bah !” responded the patriot who had conducted 
Marguerite from the hall; “I saw and know of no 
daughter. Likely enough some good citizen has 
taken her into his care long ago.” 

This seemed to be a joke, for the man at the table 
gave a loud guffaw, and his two supporters went into 
an ecstasy of coarse laughter. 

Presently there was a tap at the door, and upon 
its opening straggled in some twelve more unwashed 
creatures, who ranging themselves along one side 
of the room, seemed methodically to prepare them- 
selves for the work they had before them. 

“To business,” said the man at the table; and 
then without further preface he proceeded to go 
through that mock form of trial, which the glorious 
revolution of liberty, fraternity, equality, had, in its 
infinite wisdom, recognised as the most speedy and 
efficacious form of administering justice. Justice! 
What a burlesque of that sacred word, where guilt 
was declared without evidence, and condemnation 
was a mere matter of form. What chance for Mar- 
guerite before such a tribunal? what hope even for 
the lad at her side? Wife of De Launay—so thought 
these frantic patriots—De Launay, erst friend of 
Louis, once frequenter of the Austrian woman’s 
salons ; pshaw! to ask the jury—justice forgive the 


under her breath he heard her whisper, “ You love | term—‘ Are these Royalist plotters or not?” was a 











mere waste of time. Even to require the acquiescing 


| nods of twelve men was, in such a case more than 


patriotism should have demanded. Plotters yea, a 
thousand times ; canaille that the already busily-work- 
ing slicer of heads—happy invention of, the mechani- 
cal doctor, who by-and-by was so nearly hoist with 
his own petard—must have to operate upon. 

Swift from the room Marguerite and Bertrand are 
hurried out into the prison-yard, where stands a 
close carriage to convey them to La Force, there to 
wait until the evening, when the death-tumbril shall 
come to collect its human freight, like so many 
parcels, all for Samson, the coifeur of the sovereign 
people—the last dresser of Royalist heads ! 

* * * * * * * 

The evening is approaching, and patriotism, 
gasping from the effects of the blood-red sun, all 
day so fierce and burning, but now sinking in a 
blaze of golden glory in the west, gathers itself 
about the cooling streets to watch the coming of the 
condemned. It is near the time and the hour when 
infallible justice, after the fashion of the Revolution, 
is to be accomplished, and men and women collecting 
in groups together cajole one another in conversa- 
tion into the belief that they are instruments in the 
hands of Heaven to regenerate their beloved France, 
and that in this crusade of massacre they are build- 
ing up immortal fame for her and themselves. Poor 
short-sighted souls, the vengeance ye are invoking 
shall not stay its destroying swoop until it has swept 
too many of yourselves away also! 

At the foot of the stage on which was fixed the 
guillotine stood two citizen soldiers, so they called 
themselves, of the sovereign people. It was their 
business to keep back too eager citizens from press- 
ing against the slender woodwork, and disturbing 
the perpendicular of the suspended knife, that glit- 
tered in the rays of the departing sun. 

There was a rattle of wheels on the stones, and 
amid a volley of abuse and execrations levelled at 
its occupants, the death-tumbril drew up to dis- 
charge its load at the rear of the scaffold. The first 
to ascend was a woman, her head erect, her eye 
bold and defiant, her step unfaltering. She gave 
one glance towards the purple west, turned a look to 
heaven as if in prayer, and then proceeded as calmly 
as if making her toilet to bare her neck for the knife, 
But a few seconds and she was lying strapped upon 
the plank. 

One of the near soldiers at the foot of the scaffold, 
curious to see who the victim was to be, turned his 
eyes upward, and for the first and last time since 
that fatal night down in the Pays d’Artois, Pierre 
Morel and Marguerite his wife met. With a wild 
cry of despair he screamed aloud to the executioner 
to stop. But it was too late; the greedy knife 
gliding swiftly down had swept her into eternity ere 
the word came from his lips. 
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Gaping citizens, standing around, inquired in 
chorus, “‘ What ails the worthy Pierre Morel ?”’ for 
he was well known as the most merciless of patriots. 

“You have murdered an innocent woman,” he 
groaned in a broken voice, his face pale and haggard, 
like one who has seen a horrible vision. ‘“ She was 
no traitor, she was a true citizen’s wife—she was 
my wife.” 

Again the glistening knife was raised aloft, and 
another intended victim mounted the scaffold—a 
bright, brave, gallant-looking lad, whose handsome, 
open countenance seemed to strike the crowd, and 
even to provoke expressions of sympathy and pity, 
Suddenly his eye looked downwards in front of him, 
and with pleased smile of recognition he called out, 
“Father, good-bye!” 

In less time that it takes to write Pierre Morel, 
with superhuman effort, had climbed up on to the 
scaffold, and was standing erect upon it, between the 
executioner and the condemned. In a voice that 
made itself heard to all he called aloud to the crowd, 
the while putting his arm round the boy’s neck, 
“Citizens, you all know me, what I have suffered, 
what I have endured; you know I am no Royalist 
plotter, but a true servant of you all; that I would 
sweep the accursed aristocrats away like chaff before 
the wind! I swear to you that this lad is my own 
flesh and blood, my son, my only child, with the spirit 
and soul of a patriot. I pray you say that he shall 
bespared, at least until I may have been permitted to 
go before the court and speak for him.” He essayed 
to address them further, but there was no need. 


That evening the death-tumbril went back again | 


to the prison, but not as it was wont—empty, Pierre 
rode in it with his boy, accompanied by a multitude 
of sympathising patriots, who soon secured Bertrand’s 
triumphant release and restoration to his father. 





What followed must be briefly told. That same 
night Bertrand recounted to Pierre all that had led 
up to his mother’s last noble act of self-sacrifice, and 
how the countess and her two children were still 
at the Conciergerie. At risk to his own life Pierre 
went before the tribunal the following morning, and 
recounted the story from beginning to end, con- 
| cluding thus :—“ Citizens, it is I who was accused 
of the murder of the count, and condemned for it, 
though innocent as any one of you. I but found his 
bleeding corpse lying upon the snow, and raising it 
to see if I could render him assistance, was covered 
with the crimson stream that flowed in a deluge 
from his death-wound, They found me guilty, 
because so shortly before the deed was done I had 
been seen in company of him whose knife had 
accomplished the fatal act. Heaven is my witness, 
I would not have hurt a hair of the count’s head; 
he was a man of gentle, loving heart, who knew no 
differences of station or position, and who to us all 
was a father and a friend—his interest in us always 
lively, his purse-strings ever open. For the lives of 
| his dear ones now within the prison, I Pierre Morel, 
whose patriotism not one of yeu can doubt, for I 
have proved it, as you all well know, I intercede ; 
give them up to me; let me do with them as I will; 
surely in her death I have paid a heavy enough 
ransom.” 

They granted him his request, but until some six 
years later, when a travel-stained, dying man came 
to the refuge she had found for herself and her 
children in England, seeking for shelter wherein to 
breathe his last, the countess never knew to whom 
she owed her preservation. “ Birds of a feather 
flock together.” The doctrine of the old proverb 

nearly lost Pierre his head, and for Marguerite ended 
we know how fatally. 
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1 NGLAND! thou hast been bless’d of God 
Beyond the famous lands of old ; 
For o’er their fairest skies of peace 

The clouds of ruin rolled. 


But thou hast slowly grown to be 
The Queen of nations ; on thy laws, 

The harvest of a thousand years, 
Freedom doth base her cause. 


Let others boast of ancient Rome, 
With deeds of Gracchi, Antony, 


UNTRY. 


| Or Cesar ; vain is all their boast, 
True valour clings to thee. 


For none may turn aside the right, 
And none may work his neighbour ill: 
Fair Britain’s sod was sown with blood 
To free the Briton’s will. 


My Fatherland! My Fatherland ! 
Home of the fair, the good, the brave, 
With thee shall be my dwelling-place, 





With thee shall be my grave ! 
G. BARNETT SMITH. 
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THE PRIZE. 


MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


“This one thing I do.”—Phil. iii, 13, 


PART II. 
7)E may now inquire what is in- 





making this language of the apostle 
our own. If his words have any 
meaning at all, they mean much. 
“This one thing I do, I press towards the mark 
for the prize.” 

There is involved in this utterance of the apostle 
the idea of dissatisfaction. ‘The moment we begin 
to seek anything, or even to think of doing so, it 
implies that we are not satisfied with what we 
already possess. It is a sense of dissatisfaction, 
the existence of a craving, aching void within, 
which prompts men to engage in the various 
pursuits to which they devote their energies. 
They are seeking to satisfy themselves with the 
honour, the power, the wealth ef the world. The 
dissatisfaction which God awakens is the first step 
to the content which God gives. We see this in 
the case of the apostle. Those things which were 
gains to him, he has been led to account as loss ; 
and even now he is not satisfied; he feels that 
there is more to be done, more to be apprehended, 


volved in seeking this prize, and in and the craving of desire. 
cannot rest satisfied in a condition of worldliness, 


| satisfy our craving and our need. Many seem 
/never to get beyond the misery of dissatisfaction 
There are those who 


who desire something better than they have, but 
who come to no practical determination, no prac- 
tical resolve. It was not so with the prodigal in 
the far country; it was not so with the Apostle 
Paul—he made up his mind at once—he conferred 
not with flesh and blood—he could say, “This 
one thing I do.” 

We have here involved the idea of concentrated 
and well-directed effort. Everything is to be 
subordinated to the accomplishment of one pur- 
pose, the securing of one result. We have seen 
dissatisfaction become desire, desire pass into de- 
termination, and now we see determination become 
active, practical endeavour. He does not say, “This 
one thing I will do by-and-by,” but, “‘This one 
thing I do—I press forward—I press forward 
toward the mark.” There is strenuous effort, there 
is well-directed effort. All the descriptions of 
Christian life we meet with in God’s Word reveal 
the necessity of this. He who is only a spectator 





and so he says, “This one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 

It implies the existence of desire. There may 
be dissatisfaction where there is no definite desire | 

-nothing more than a vague desire to be set free 
from dissatisfaction. But ere we cau seek anything 
we must desire it, we must distinguish in it that 
which awakens desire. If we look at the great 
majority of men, we shall find that they desire to 
win fortune and fame, to secure the various objects 
of human and earthly ambition, to be found in 
positions of dignity and influence, and in circum. 
stances of material comfort and prosperity; but 
they have no such desires as the apostle expresses 
—to win Christ, to be found in Christ, to attain 
perfection in Christ, to secure the heavenly prize. | 
He himself had not always these desires. Once 
his ambition was a very different one; but now he | 
is under the sway of these new desires, and he tells 
us in-what way this change of mind was wrought, 
in what way these new desires were awakened. 

We have here involved the idea of determination | 
—firm, fixed resolve. It is of no use to have a| 
sense of dissatisfaction and a feeling of desire, if | 
there be not beyond and beside a determination to | 
scek, and if possible to obtain, that which shall | 





|is to be continually progressive. 


may saunter along the side of the course; but he 
who isa competitor, he who seeks the prize, must 
rum, must put forth all his energies, must strain 
every nerve, must press toward the mark. ‘‘ This 
one thing I do” must be our motto, and express 
our willingness to subordinate all things to the 
accomplishment of one purpose. There must be 
self-denial, a readiness to part with everything 
that can hinder. “We must lay aside every 
weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us.” 

It involves the idea of persevering, well-sus- 
tained effort. It is not enough to press toward 
the mark, we must press on to the end, or all will 
be in vain. It will only add to the bitterness 
of our disappointment to get near the goal, and 
after all fail of reaching it. There are many who 
set out without counting the cost, under the in- 
fluence of an excitement which has no power to 
sustain. These are they who give up, who fall 


| back, who did run well, but are hindered. We 


all feel the force of temptatioa in this particular; 


| there ‘are many influences at work, the tendency 


The life of the Christian 
“ Forgetting 
the things which are behind, and reaching forth 
to those which are before,’ we are not to rest in 
our present attainments, or be satisfied with the 
position we occupy. Onwards—ever onwards! 
must be our motto; we must not be sluggards in 


of which is to hinder. 

































(Drawn by EpwarD HuGHEs.) 


‘Give to the poor their daily bread.” 


“THE CHILD'S MORNING HYMN”—4. 55% 

















; the way. 





rewarded with the crown of life. 


secure the heavenly prize. 





of the great national games. 


find place in history and song. 


Is not this the very struggle of the present | 


all our energies bent to the doing of one thing, 
we must press on, and still on—nor pause in our 
career until, as victors reaching the goal, we are 


We see men all around us putting forth all their 
energies that they may secure the prizes which 
this world has to offer, but making no effort to 
They would pity the 
poor heathen Greek who ran that he might receive 
a green branch, and be talked of till death and 
after death as a man who was Victorious in one | 
But the poor Greek 
contended not for the mere branch of leaves, but 
for a position of honour and distinction, that he 
might be spoken of and pointed at, and his name 
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— 





With our eye tend on ‘the aki, w ith | | poses as ates great end of his exertions the getting 
our heart filled with the hope of the prize, with 


| together of a certain sum of money, or the settling 


{ 
} 





down in a given style of life, is wiser or more to 
be commended than he who ran for the perishable 
garland. Those fading, perishable leaves picture 
to us the kind of things that men are ordinarily 
seeking after. There they are toiling and striving, 
and only one here and there gaining a prize, and 
what a prize! It is, after all, but a corruptible 
crown. ‘The energy, the zeal, the enthusiasm, 
which men display in their earthly pursuits should 
stimulate us to press on with greater ardour in 
this Divine course, and seek with more untiring 
diligence this heavenly prize. Let us, then, adopt 
as our own the resolve of the great apostle, and 
say, “‘ But this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 


day? And I do not see that the man who pro- | Christ Jesus.” 


. 
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“2” A thrill of awe in naming Thee 


Across my mother’s forehead steals. 


They tell me that the brilliant sun 


1s but the plaything of Thy might, 
And balanced, like some tiny light, 


Beneath thy feet, Almighty One! 
The little birds, they often tell, 


Thou makest in each field and tree. 
And Thou hast given a soul to me 
To know Thee and to loye Thee well. 


They tell me that, from hidden roots 
Thou mak’st with flowers our garden gay. 
The orchard without Thee, they say, 


Could never yield its autumn fruits. 


Thy goodness orders every lot. 


No insect, e’en the lowliest, 
At Nature’s banquet is forgot. 


The fly upon my basin’s ledge 


The lark for food will soar above 








() Fe ATHER, to whom my father kneels! 
{ 'Thee we address on bended knee: 





At Thy great feast is each a guest; 


The fragrant thyme the lambkin crops, 
The kidling browses on the hedge ; 


Drinks up the milk in snow-white drops. 





The gleaner’s path, unscared by man ; 
The sparrow tracks the winnowing-fan ; 
The child hangs on its mother’s love. 


* From the ‘‘ Harmonies Religieuses”’ of Lamartine. 


And to Thy bounties what our claim ?. 
Only that at each morning light, 
At noonday, and at solemn night 
We name with reverent lips Thy name. 


That name I lisp with stammering tongue ; 
With angels ’tis a sacred word, 
And yet a little child is heard 

Where high in heaven Thy praise is sung. 


They tell me Thou dost deign to bless 
An infant’s prayer: that innocence 
Is dear to Thee, although no sense 

Assures us we this gift possess. 


They say our humble praises strike 
Thine ear amid the angel host 
~Whod people heaven. Of all things most 
The children are to angels like. 


Since then, although so far away, 
Our wishes Thou dost deign to heed, 
For all who heavenly bounties need 
To Thee I evermore will pray. 


God, let the spring its waters yield, 

Give plumage to the sparrow’s wing, 

And clothe the lambs with wool in spring, 
Give shower and déw to every field. 


Oh, make the sick mar. whole to be, 
Give to the poor their daily bread, 
Shield Thou the helpless orphan’s head, 
And grant each captive liberty. 
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Give Thou a numerous family 
In every home that fears the Lord ; 
Wisdom and joy to me accord, 
And make my mother glad of me. 


Oh, keep me good, though small and young, 
Like him on whom I gaze with joy, 
Samuel, the ltoly Hebrew boy, 

Close to my little bedside hung. 





Let justice ever fill my heart, 
Upon my lip place nought but truth, 
Oh, make me teachable in youth, 
Nor ever let Thy word depart. 


And alway to Thy Home Divine, 
Let there ascend my daily pray’r, 
Like incense wafted on the air, 
From censer waved by hands like mine. 
Mavrice Davis, 
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BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “ HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC, ETC. 


BOOK THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER IV. 

- THE NEW CANDIDATE. 
RCHIBALD REID had no 
cause to regret the grateful | 
impulse which had led him to 
take Frank Moore on his own 
credentials, and offer him a 
situation in the bank, dis- 
pensing with most of the for- 
malities which his business 
caution always insisted upon in the engage- 
y ment of new clerks. The first three months 
had been a period of probation to Frank, 
who had passed through it in a manner that not 
only satisfied Mr. Reid, but won him the esteem and 
confidence of the other partner, Mr. Hammond, whose 
good opinion was in itself a valuable letter of credit. 
It was the morning after the conference held in 
the little parlour of the “Three Masts” between 
Thomas Gough and Howard Evans, Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Hammond were seated together in their private 
office, and were looking over their letters and papers, 
both were seated at the same table, facing each 
other. The contrast between the two men was 
strikingly defined. Mr. Reid’s face seemed to have 
grown greyer and harder, showing deeper lines about 
the forehead and mouth, with an habitual contrac- 
tion of the eyebrows that gave him an appearance of 
frowning upon those whom he addressed. It needed 
the bright, reassuring look and good-humoured 
manner of the younger partner to act as a counter- 
influence in the counting-house, and dispel the 
general feeling of depression and discouragement 
that seemed inseparable from the presence of the | 
principal, Mr. Hammond was the popular man with | 
the clerks and that portion of the Wyewood public 









that could afford to have financial relations with a 
bank. He was known as the soul of honour and | 
business integrity ; it was said that his word was as | 
good as a written bond. No wonder that his clear | 

' 


candid eyes and pleasant genial Saxon face inspired 
confidence in those about him. 

Both continued reading and pencilling their re- 
marks and notes on the different letters and docu- 
ments that passed through their hands, only now 
and then breaking the silence by an occasional ques- 
tion relating to some of the papers that were under 
examination, At length Mr. Hammond turned down 
the corner of the last letter, and having pencilled a 
few remarks on it for the guidance of the clerk into 
whose hands it was to pass, placed it on the heap 
beside him, and leaned back in his chair with a sigh 
of relief. He sat for some minutes silently watching 
Mr. Reid, who never hurried himself, and was con- 
sequently much longer getting through his letters, 
of which there still remained a considerable number 
to be read. Then he touched a bell, and the man 
who answered the summons removed the letters and 
papers which Mr. Hammond pushed towards him, 
As soon as the door had closed behind the servant, 
he took up a London newspaper that lay on the 
table beside him, and proceeded to open it, saying to 
Mr. Reid, “ By-the-bye, how did you get on with that 
young scapegrace Evans ?” 

“I wasted a lot of time to little purpose,” answered 
Mr. Reid; “I have to meet him to-morrow at the 
‘Three Masts,’ but he has promised to do what I 
want.” 

As the subject did not appear to be very agreeable 
to Mr. Reid, judging from the tone of his voice, Mr. 
Hammond said no more, but turned his attention to 
the paper, and was soon immersed in its contents. 
He had been reading for some time, when suddenly 
he uttered the mysterious ejaculation, “Bless my 
heart!” 

Mr. Reid, who had just finished reading his letters, 
gave his partner an astonished look of inquiry. 
“ What is the matter?” 

“Matter!” repeated Mr. Hammond, pulling out 
his handkerchief and wiping his face, “ matter ! 
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(Drawn by J. Lawson.) 


“It was a sweet picture for the fair artist’s pencil” —p. 556. 
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why, Sir George Burk has resigned his seat in Par- 


” 





liament, and 

Mr. Reid interrupted him, saying crustily, “I 
knew that some days ago, and I believe I told you 
that it was on account of bad health.” 

Sir George Burk was the member for Wyewood. 

Mr. Hammond pushed the newspaper excitedly 
towards his partner, saying irritably, “ There, read 
for yourself.” ; : 

Mr. Reid took the paper, and glanced at the 
article which was pointed out to him. It was an 
elaborate and well-written notice of the Parlia- 
mentary career of Sir George Burk, highly eulogising 
that gentleman, and deeply regretting the loss which 
his retirement into private life would entail upon the 
political party to which he belonged. Then it went 
on to say that the candidate for the vacant seat was 
a Mr. Wilfred Hammond, the eminent banker. 

Mr. Reid stared across the table at his partner, 
who stared back in return. 

“What is the meaning of it? how has that got 
into the paper? It’s a rascally shame!” and Mr. 
Hammond got up from his seat in his excitement, 
adding, as he saw Mr. Reid’s helpless look of astonish- 
ment, “You may well look surprised; I could not 
believe my eyes when I first saw it.’’ 

Mr. Reid handed back the newspaper, saying 
haughtily, “I confess I am surprised that you did 
not inform me of this.” 

“TI inform you of it, Reid—inform you of it! 
why, that is the first intimation I have had on the 
subject.” 

**Do you mean to say ve 

“That there is some mistake,” Mr. Hammond 
added, interrupting him; “or some one is amusing 
himself by playing a practical joke on the public and 
on you.” 

Mr. Reid’s face cleared, and the suspicious look 
that had crept into his eyes gave place to the 
cautious, guarded expression that. had come to them 
of late. 

“Tt is very strange; some one in Wyewood must 
have put it in the paper,’ murmured Mr. Reid, 
partly to himself.: He was secret?y jealous of Mr. 
Hammond’s popularity with the inhabitants of Wye- 
wood, and it would have been a great shock to his 
pride to have found himself passed over for his 
partner. He could hardly conceal his gratification 
at finding that there was no real ground for the 
statement which he had read in the paper. “ They 
would never think of selecting him,” he murmured 
to himself as he watched Mr. Hammond, who was 
moodily pacing to and fro with his hands behind 
him. Then glancing at the timepiece, Mr. Reid took 
up his hat, saying, “Come, Hammond, let’s go down 
to Harper’s and get some lunch; we can talk this 
affair over, and decide what is the best way of 
getting at the foundation; but there is one thing 
you must do at once.” 








es 


“ What is that?” inquired Mr. Hammond. 

“Write to the paper and deny the statement.” 

As they were passing through the bank a gentle. 
man stopped them. “How do you do, Mr. Reid? 
Glad to hear you are going to represent us in Par. 
liament, Mr. Hammond. As soon as Mr. Hartley 
heard that you intended to offer yourself he decided 
to withdraw ; told me so himself not an hour ago.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” began Mr. Hammond, try- 
ing to release his hand from the gentleman’s grasp, 
“there is some mistake. I have not even 34 

“ Allow me to congratulate you,” broke in another 
gentleman, who had just joined the group, and in- 
terrupting Mr. Hammond, who was feeling terribly 
uncomfortable ; “ you will be the right man in the 
right place,’ he proceeded to add, grasping the 
banker by the hand and shaking it vigorously, ac- 
companying it with a running fire of compliments. 

At that mement a knot of gentlemen entered the 
bank, and at once surrounded Mr. Reid and his be- 
wildered partner, 

The scene that followed was highly amusing, to 
judge from the peals of laughter in which some of 
the gentlemen indulged, as the paragraph in the 
newspaper was read and criticised. The gentlemen 
had come to ask Mr. Hammond to represent them 
in Parliament. - It turned out that they had held a 
meeting at Harper’s Hotel the preceding evening, 
and discussed the question of choosing the new 
member. During the early part of the evening Mr. 
Hartley, the shipowner, was mentiuned as a likely 
man, and a friend of that gentleman’s coming to the 
conclusion that the question was decided, left imme- 
diately afterwards, and meeting Mr. Hartley, told 
him that the committee had fixed upon him as the 
future member. He had no sooner left the room 
when Mr. Hammond’s name was mentioned, and after 
a few remarks it was decided that they should call 
upon the banker the next day, and invite him to 
offer himself as a candidate for the vacant seat. It 
so happened that a London reporter, who had come 
down to witness the opening of a new dock, was 
staying at Harper’s Hotel, waiting for the train by 
which he intended to return. He sgon discovered 
what was going on, and was an unnoticed witness of 





the committee-meeting. The result was the article 
in the London newspaper, which had so mystified 
Mr. Hammond. 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS. HAMMOND’S GUESTS. 
Mrs. Hammonp was in her element; therefore, in 
the natural relation of cause and effect, Mrs. 
Hammond was amiable; so far everything had 
The fine 
weather was favourable for out-door amusements, 
and gave Bank View its best aspects, which was 
desirable in the eyes of strangers. Then the 


gone well under her clever management. 
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servants were unexceptionally attentive and well- 
behaved, and the visitors were agreeable, apprecia- 
tive people, who contrived to make themselves at 
home, and seemed pleased with everything prepared 
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for their entertainment, thereby stroking the right | 


way of the fur and feasting their hostess with the 
homage that she loved. 
Fulton, managed to get on admirably with Mrs. 
Hammond, as the young lady had previously assured 
Mary would be the case if she exerted herself to 
please. Before she had been two days at Bank 
View Kate was taken into confidence by her hostess, 
who was somewhat demonstrative in her show of 
favour. Kate also succeeded in winning golden 
opinions with respect to her sense and discernment, 
but had to pay a penalty for her distinction by 
having inflicted upon her the detailed chronology 
of the Crofts, that wonderful family, who (if Mrs. 
Hammond was to be considered an authority) must 
have absorbed all the virtue, wit, and wisdom of the 
world. 

“Tadmire your friend Miss Fulton, Mary,” Mrs. 
Hammond condescended to say in confidence to her 
niece one morning, when they found themselves 
alone for a few minutes. ‘She is a sensible girl, 
and I am glad I got you to invite her to Bank View. 
She ought to be pushed out more into society. I 
think she will make a good match, those bright, 
shrewd girls generally do.” 

“ Indeed, aunt, I will tell her, for I know she will 
be——” 

Mrs. Hammond interrupted her niece. “ You will 
do nothing so absurd, Mary. The idea of letting Miss 
Fulton think that she has been discussed in her 
absence, 
Mary—no worldly wisdom at all. 
after, child?” she asked, reflectively surveying the 
quiet figure in the prim, high-throated dress. 

Mary answered, with one of her soft low laughs, 
“T cannot tell, aunt; papa sometimes tells me that 
Tam an original.” 

“T have heard it said,’’ remarked her aunt, “ that 
you were something like your grandmother Croft, 
but I could never see it; your grandmother was 
different in everything, being one of the handsomest 
women of her day. You must not mind me saying 
that you are not like her, Mary—you know that I 
never flatter.” 

Mary smiled, apparently quite reconciled to the 


Who do you take 


want of likeness between herself and her deceased 
grandmother. 

There was a pause, during which the young lady 
continued her occupation, that of making tiny sails 
for a child’s boat. 

The silence broken by Mrs. Hammond. 


was 


You really are very simple for your years, | 


Mary Croft’s friend, Kate | 
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“Why, aunt, I believe one division of the party 
has gone out botanising in the fields under the 
command of Captain Victor, Miss Madeline Reid, and 
Mrs. Peat; and Kate has gone out sketching with 
Miss Leigh for her companion. I believe she intends 
to take the church as seen from Farmer Rawson’s 
meadow; Uncle Hammond decided last. evening that 
was the most effective view.” 

“Why are you not with them, Mary?” 

“My head ached, and I preferred a quiet hour 
indoors.” 

“Are you going out in the afternoon ?” 

“Not if I can get them to let me stay; for I 
want to read the book uncle brought home yester- 
day.” 

“ What an odd girl you are, Polly. Do you know, 
my dear, I don’t care for Miss Leigh; there is 
really nothing in her, and I think her a decided 
mope.” 

“Why, aunt, I thought she was a favourite of 
yours !” 

“So she was, Mary; but she has changed very 
much the last two years; at times I can hardly 
realise that she is the sume bright creature that used 
to flit to and fro through the house whenever she 
paid us a visit. Have you not noticed it, dear?” 

Mary Croft was spared the necessity of answering, 
for her aunt was at that moment called away to 
attend to some of the multitudinous things which 
could not have gone on without her supervision 
—at least that was the opinion of the busy, self- 
important mistress of Bank View. The disparaging 
epithet which her aunt had applied to Agnes Leigh 
jarred on the ears of Mary Croft, who was sensitive 
for others as for herself. She had taken a liking to 
Mr. Reid’s niece, so had also Kate Fulton—the 
gentle, unobtrusive girl had won upon them both; 


(os 


| Bank View 


they preferred her even to her cousin Madeline. 

As soon as Mrs. Hammond had left the room, 
Mary decided that she would not run the risk of 
another téte-a-téte with her aunt, so she hastened up 
to her room, and put on her things, and went out 
with the intention of joining Kate Fulton and Agnes 
Leigh. 

Farmer Rawson’s meadow was about a mile from 
an undulating sweep of green, that 





‘looked like a glistening emerald sea when the 
| summer breezes were sweeping over it, and the 
summer sunshine kissing the golden-eyed daisies, 


“Where are they all, Mary—Kate Fulton and the | 


others? I have lost sight of them since breakfast, 


and was wondering how they had disposed of them- | 


” 


selves this morning. 


that looked up timidly from the depths of the 
waving grass. It was a place specially loved by the 
village children, who migrated there upon half- 
holidays—noisy little bands that woke the echoes 
with shrill bursts of ringing laughter, for the easy 
good-tempered farmer could not have found it in his 
heart to say “no” to the trespassing, or shut them 
out from that which formed the chief enjoyment of 
their little lives. 

Mr, Hammond’s taste had not misled him when he 
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directed Kate Fulton’s attention to the meadow, as a “Call me Agnes, Miss Fulton,” the young girl fr 
point from which she might take one of her sketches. | said simply; “that name suits me better, and J 7 
It commanded a charming view of the picturesque | like all my friends to call me by it.” be 
little church and graveyard—the peaceful “God’s “Well, I will, if you promise to call me Kate in s 
acre,” where the “rude forefathers of the hamlet | return. I remember I made the same compact with 


slept.” The spot which the two girls had chosen for | Nellie Fairfax when we got to like each other, and 
their halting-place took in the whole scene which | she asked, just as you have done, if I could not call *t 

















Kate decided to make the subject of her sketch. | her by her Christian name.” . 
There was the white-haired old sexton resting on Kate Fulton was not prepared for the eagerness " 
his spade, apparently absorbed in watching the with which Agnes caught at the word “ Fairfax.” She 9 
gambols of a group of little children, who were | noticed also a look of painful self-consciousness in b 
sporting on one of the old grave-stones, with a| the sweet face. Agnes Leigh was a poor dissembler, . 
baby kicking and crowing in their midst, and pluck- | and generally blundered when she had anything to & 
ing at the grass with its tiny, fat hands. It was a | disguise. : 
sweet picture for the fair artist’s pencil, and would “Fairfax!” Then she added, with rising colour, ( 
have been a triumph, if she could only have painted | |“ Oh, I remember now ; my cousin Madeline told me y 
the rich autumn dye of the flowers in the rectory | | something about your brother having married a Miss : 
garden, ana given the effect of the sunshine as it | Fairfax—aAlfred’s sister.” ; 

lit up the windows of the church and the quaint| “Yes, Harry and Nellie have been married some 
gabled building known as the rectory,—the warm | months; but how stupid I am, Miss—Agnes,”’ said } 

mellow sunshine that gave its tender radiance to | Kate, correcting herself. ‘I was positively wonder- 
the lowly mounds of earth, and lingered on the | ing how you knew anything about Alfred, quite . 
time-worn grave-stones, like the promise of a joyful | forgetting how long he was domesticated with you b 
resurrection for the silent sleepers who lay there | at Cliff House. He has described it to me in such b 
at rest. | glowing colours, that I quite long to go there and i 
“What a delicious morning !’’ said Kate, taking | | make the acquaintance of that dear Aunt Dorothy, a 
out her sketching materials; ‘it just seems as | whom I like already for his sake.” ( 
though it had been stolen from the middle of June;! “For his sake!” murmured Agnes to herself, k 
and now to work. If that old man with the spade repeating the words in a vague dreamy tone, at ; 
would only remain just as he is until I have filled | the same time seriously damaging one of Kate’s tl 
him in, for he is admirably posed—exactly to my | pencils in her fit of abstraction. She was look- ( 
taste ; and the baby on the grave-stone—I should | ing at the bright face before her, and asking her- 
like to have that also. What a charming picture | self how much of Alfred’s regard was possessed by b 
could be made out of all this material if I was only | this attractive stranger, of whom she was already is 
clever enough. Thanks, Miss Leigh; it will be | growing jealous. , 

too bad to trouble you with my pencils,” | (To be continued.) 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 8. JacoB, THE WANDERER. Part IIf. 

Scripture referred to—Genesis wewi., awxit., wxaiit. | Laban secretly, after first consulting his wives. Now 

| see his character in all this. (a) He was cautious, 

Pir have seen Jacob at home, and | not acting hastily or without advice. (b) He was 
Jacob leaving home; we have now | patient: he did not leave Laban till God told him. 
to see him returning home to Unlike Hagar, who fled from her harsh mistress 

Canaan. | (Gen. xvi. 6). (c) He gave honour to his wives by 
I. Jacop Leavine Lapan. (1) | consulting them, not acting tyrannically (1 Peter iii. @ 
Jacob’s conduct. He had served Laban faithfully ; | 7). (2) Laban’s conduct. Laban, being jealous of b 
had consented to his demands about his two wives Jacob’s prosperity, his feelings turned to hatred a 
and his cattle (xxx. 34); had taught his wives the | (xxxi. 2); this arose from covetousness. This was It 
fear of God (xxxi. 16); and peaceably borne a good | Seen when Eliezer went for Rebekah (xxiv. 30), 80 b 
deal of provocation, agreements between them con-| again now; he envied Jacob’s prosperity, and had, 8 
stantly being broken by Laban (xxxi. 41). He had | apparently, intended to steal his flocks. For warn- 8 
evidently kept his vow made at Bethel, for God | ings against covetousness, see Luke xii. 15; Rom, q 
encouraged him in a dream, reminding him of it vii. 7; and the example of Achan (Josh vii. 21) ; and ; 


(read xxxi, 11—17); he, therefore, arranged to leave | Judas. Laban’s designs stopped now by a dream 
g g PP 






























from God (xxxi. 24). (3) The reconciliation. Jacob 
and Laban had quarrelled; each was partly wrong, 
put they met now having both just had a revelation 
from God, so were acting under the thought of His 
immediate notice. See how they met, and how bad | 
feeling was checked. (a) Each told his tale; Laban 
spoke of his grievance, that his daughter had been 
taken away secretly and his images stolen (ver. 

26—30) ; and Jacob openly spoke of his grievances | 
—his hard work, scant pay, and deceitful treatment 
by Laban (ver. 36—42). 
to each other, and Laban seems tacitly to have 
admitted his fault. (c) Soft answers turned away | 
wrath: they made peace and a covenant together | 
(ver. 44—53), calling God to witness that they should 
not hurt each other, and left in peace. Let the 

children see what a happy way this was to stop a | 
quarrel (see Prov. xv. 1; Matt. v. 9), and take 

esample by it. 

II, JAcoB’s MEETING WITH Esau. (1) The journey. 

He now turns towards Canaan, and meets a party of 
angels (xxx. 11, 12); he then sends messengers to 
his brother. The story of his meeting with Esau, | 
being probably familiar to the children, need not | 
be dwelt on in detail. Bring out, however, the fol- | 
lowing points :—(a) Jacob took all needful precautions, 
dividing the bands, sending forward a present, &c., | 
(b) but he also prayed for help; thus again showing 
his deep and earnest piety: he had prayed and re- 
ceived an answer when fleeing from his brother— 
the same God would help him now. (2) The vision. 
(Read xxxii. 24 to end.) Hein some mysterious way | 
wrestled with a Man, the Angel of the Lord, till day- 
break, and prevailed. It was a testing of his faith | 
and perseverance. Two memorials of the event were | 
left—the muscles of his knee were contracted, so | 


(b) They patiently listened | 
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that he went lame, and his name was changed from 


| “‘Supplanter” to “Prince with God,”—evidently a 


token of full and entire forgiveness of his sin in the 
matter of the blessing. He received a new name 
and the Divine blessing (Ps. xxxii. 1). (3) The recon- 
ciliation. The prayer had prevailed, and Esau’s 
heart was touched after twenty years’ hardening. 
Notice the meeting. Jacob humbled himself (xxxiii. 
3), and perhaps asked pardon; the brothers kiss; 
the wives and children are shown ; Jacob presses the 
present on Esau—how unlike his former conduct !— 
and they part in peace. 

III. Practica, Lessons. (1) The happiness of recon- 
ciliation. Quarrels always make unhappiness; often 
arise from misunderstanding ; best to talk grievances 
fairly over, and then, like Jacob with Esau, or Laban 
with Jacob, admit the wrong. If such be the case 
with brothers, how much more necessary to be recon- 
ciled to God (2 Cor. v. 20). (2) The power of prayer 
taught by this story; also by parable of widow (Luke 
xviii. 1), example of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 27), and others. 
(3) The forgiveness of sins. Jacob was forgiven, so was 
David, the prodigal son, and others, upon repentance. 
So are all (1 John i. 9). 

In the next lesson we shall see the close of Jacob’s 
life. 

Questions to be answered. 

1. How had Jacob behaved in his intercourse with 
Laban ? 

2. Show from Laban’s history his besetting sin. 

3. Point out the right steps to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. 

4. How did Jacob prepare to mect Esau ? 

5. Describe his wrestling with the angel. 

6. What practical lessons does the story teach 
us ? 
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BY THE REV. SAMUEL SMITH, SAINT SAVIOUR’S, OXFORD STREET. 


HERE remains now but to notice the 
objection to the deaf and dumb assem- 
bling together for social amusement. 
I cannot see that this has any greater | 
weight than the others I have met. | 
It is not wished that assemblies should | 

consist exclusively of deaf-mutes,or that they should 

be deprived of the pleasure of mixing in general 
society—such propositions would be ridiculous— 
it is only desired that some entertainments should 
be organised for their special benefit. At ordinary 
soirées, or tea-meetings, music and singing are 

Sure to be items in the programme; but these are 

quite inappropriate for those who cannot hear, | 

and during the performance of these portions the | 
deaf and dumb must sit listless and uninterested. | 





To meet their requirements the performance 
should be addressed to the eye. Hence the 


| suitability of dissolving views, legerdemain (which 


greatly interests them), feats of juggling, perform- 
ing animals, indeed*anything which they can take 
in through the eye. So that it is easy to arrange 


'a programme specially for their gratification, 


which may at the same time please any hearing 
and speaking friends who may wish to partake of 
the enjoyment. So far from being reprehensible, 


| I feel that it is only considerate to them so to 


provide for their pleasure, as they are deprived of 
so much which their more fortunate brethren 
receive through the ear. 

As this is the last paper of the series I think 
I ought to notice a “popular error” which is 
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exceedingly prevalent, so much so that one can 
hardly speak of a deaf-mute or blind person who 
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) fessedly 


manifests proficiency in any pursuit, without re- | 
| who have deaf and dumb children educated on the 


ceiving in reply the “axiom,” “that when Nature 
takes away one sense, she supplies the next to it 
in importance in greater perfection.” On this 





less “isolated,” because they can speak, 
are in reality more “isolated,” because they arg 
shunned. Further, I have been told by parents 


silent system that they have been assured by 


| parents who have had deaf children educated on 


principle it is believed that the person afflicted | 


with deafness is compensated by greater acute- 
ness of vision and mental perception, and that 
blind persons possess a peculiar natural delicacy 


of touch, and are very quick of hearing.. It is a | 
fact, nevertheless, that many of the deaf and | 
dumb labour under the disadvantage of very | 


imperfect sight, and others of great dulness of 
intellect. Yet, notwithstanding the error of the 
“ compensation ”’ theory, there does exist in many 
of the deaf and dumb great quickness of sight, as 
well as a quickness of perception of ideas intended 


the oral system that they might congratulate 
themselves their children had not been taught to 
speak. 

A most important matter for the deaf and 
dumb is the continuation of their instruction ip 
after life by sermons and lectures, both for their 
gratification and edification. Now addresses in 
the finger-and-sign language are distinct, clear, 
nd definite, and can be easily read at the other 


end of a church or room of considerable length. 


to be conveyed by gestures or finger-spelling. | 


This is soon noticed by observers, especially as 


they generally have some expectation of finding | 
| lips, the deaf have nothing beyond the labial and 


deaf-mutes extremely dull, if not idiotic, and the 


contrast to what they anticipated strikes them. | 
| what is being said. What an infinite variety of 


Hence, perhaps, the origin of the error. But 


this sharpness does not arise from any peculiar | 


natural superiority of these faculties in deaf and 


Epitomes of sermons thus delivered have been 
written by some of the congregation and sent to 
friends at a distance—a proof that they are 
understood. 

Now, in reading a sermon or lecture from the 


facial motions of the speaker to form an idea of 


movement there is in producing the combinations 


| of sounds which occur in a discourse of half-an- 


dumb persons over those in ourselves, but simply | 


from the fact that, being deprived of hearing, they 
are dependent altogether on the sight as the 


means of perception—constant use and exercise | 


developing its power beyond that of ordinary 


persons whose hearing assists them, so that hardly | 
anything escapes the notice of a deaf and dumb | 


person, whose vision is unimpaired. In the case 


employed as teachers. 


of the blind, they are thrown almost entirely upon | 
| with clearness and effect ; but could they possibly 


the senses of hearing and fecling, and it is this 
exercise which renders these senses in them more 
acute than in other persons. 

In an earlier portion of this subject I have 


the first stage to convey ideas. If the deaf, as a 
class, could only reach the proficiency which the 


| 
mentioned that system of instructing the deaf | 
which makes them speak articulately, and read | 
from the lips of others; which discards the fin- | 
ger-alphabet, and uses a few natural signs only in | 


advocates of this system assert they can, then they | 
would no longer belong to “the silent community,” 
as they would speak with their mouths and hear | 


with their eyes. The advocates of the oral system 
thus claim for it the great advantage of making 


the deaf less “isolated,” and more on an equal | 


footing with those who hear and speak. I only 
know that I have been informed that the articu- 
late utterance of many is so unpleasant that they 
have been shunned by their acquaintances; whereas 
the society of the really silent ones has been 
sought, and the manual alphabet has been pur- 
posely learnt, in order to render communication 
with them more easy. Thus they who are pro- 


hour’s length! Can the eye follow this infinite 
variety of movement so as to convey to the mind 
with anything like certainty a hundredth part 
of the words uttered? Let common sense reply. 

Again, by the finger-and-sign language the 
best-educated deaf-mutes can deliver sermons and 
lectures to their brethren; they can also be 
The deaf and dumb can, 
moreover, conduct a debate on a given subject 


do these things by facial motion ? If not, then 
they are deprived by the oral system of great 
usefulness and gratification. 

In a few years this oral and lip-reading mode 
of teaching will have shown in England what 
resulis it can produce; till then I can but give 
my opinion respecting it, which is founded on an 
intimate knowledge of the deaf and dumb, the 
nature of their deprivation, and the best means, in 
my judgment, of alleviating their affliction. If 
results prove me wrong, I can but wonder at the 
miraculous triumph of science and patience, and 
give in my adhesion to the system. ‘ Magna est 
veritas, et prevalebit.” 

In bringing this series of papers to a close, I 
have to express my great obligations to the Editor 
of Tur Quiver for permitting his magazine to be 
the vehicle of communicating to the public these 
particulars respecting the inhabitants of “The 
Land of Silence.” The numerous testimonies of 
interest in these papers which have been sent me 
have been very gratifying, and I trust the perma 


‘nent effect may be in those who have perused 
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them, a much deeper appreciation of the value of 
the blessings of hearing and speech by those who 
possess them, an earnest determination to “ take 
heed how they hear” the Word of God, and to 
employ their ¢ongues in praising the Giver of 





these faculties. Further, that they will feel for 
those who are deprived of these great blessings, 
maintaining a warm heart and ready hand to help 
them to provide those special means of grace 
which they need. 


THE ELDER QUEEN. 


PART I, 


| market, as his carriage had broken down; and you 


| know, wife, I could not be unneighbourly, so I 
| offered to make room for him in ours, and it will 
| only hold four.” 


start for Fladstrand Market, where they 
went regularly to dispose of the results of the good 
Dannewife’s industry. Kristel and Hilda were, there- | 
fore, busily engaged in helping their mother, churn- 
ing the butter, counting the cheeses, and packing 
theeggs, It made a pretty picture. Through the 
half-open folding-doors, which in Denmark form the | 
common entrance of the cattle and family (for they 
all live under one roof; the cattle-shed, coach-house, | 
and dairy being one side, and the dwelling-rooms the | 
other), might be seen a long vista of garden, bright | 
with the gorgeous hues of midsummer, and pleasantly | 
shaded by the foliage of the lime, willow, and aspen. | 

The girls were chatting away so merrily of the | 
fun and enjoyment they anticipated at the fair, that | 
Dame Voér had twice repeated her question before | 
they heard her, 

“Where can Greta be ?” said Kristel, echoing her | 
mother’s words; “she went to the cornfields with | 
father and Olaf an hour ago.” 

“Then she is safe,’”? answered the dame; “ but | 
she is so careless a little one that I am always fearful 
of accident when she is away from me, unless she is 
with some one more steady than herself.” 

The dame had hardly finished speaking, when the 
“That is 
Greta,” she said, going to the door and looking out. 
“T wonder what ails the child now.” 


sound of a child’s sobbing was heard. 


In a moment or two more a little girl entered, 
accompanied by her father and brother, and running 
forward hid her tearful face in her mother’s ample 
skirt, and continued to sob in a most heartbroken | 
manner, 

“Why, how now, pet, what is the matter?” asked 
her mother. 

“Father can’t ta—ta—take me to—the fair—and | 
he prom—promised me; and oh! mother, it’s my 
birthday, and father promised me, he did,” exclaimed | 
the child between her sobs. ; 

“Can you not manage it?” said Dame Voér, look- 
ing at her husband coaxingly. 

“Listen, wife,” answered the farmer. 
Hans Beck a little while ago, and he was saying | 
that he did not know how he should get to the | 


“T met 


\laced with black. 
| quaint cap of the country, with its pretty frillings 
| of crisp white muslin. 


| respect, called Hilda, or the Elder Queen. 


“You see that father cannot help it,” said the 


| kind mother ; “so cheer up, that’s a good little maid, 


and you shall go next time.” 
« And I will not forget to bring you something for 
your birthday. Suppose when you wake to-morrow 


| you find a beautiful bird in a new cage singing in 


your room; would that be nice, eh?” said Hans 
Voér, consolingly. 

“Yes, but what shall I do to-day ? to-morrow is 
not my birthday,” replied Greta, discontentedly. 

“TI can tell you what to do,” said her brother 
Olaf; “ we can go into the woods and get some wild 
strawberries, and if mother will give us some cakes 
we need not come home for dinner.” 

Greta brightened up at this proposal, and break- 
fast being now ready they all went in to it. 

As soon as the meal was over Kristel and Hilda 
ran away to don their holiday attire, and when they 
returned their gay appearance reminded Greta of 
the pleasure she had lost, and brought a shadow of 


the former cloud to her usually bright face. 
They did indeed look well. 
dressed in blue wadmal petticoats and scarlet bodices, 


The two girls were 


On their heads they wore the 


Hans Voér had on his best coat, with the large, 


| shining buttons of silver, his velvet breeches, hessian 


boots, and a crimson rose in his button-hole. 

This is rather a strange costume, I dare say you 
think ; well, there are other strange things in Den- 
mark besides the dress of its people. The grown-up 


people, as well as the children, are very superstitious, 


| and will tell you that there are fairies, who are good, 


and all sorts of bad spirits, such as weir wolves and 
goblins, 

There is one fairy for whom they have a particular 
Scarcely 
any one in the country would be found bold enough 


| to break off the smallest piece of elder without first 


asking permission in the following words: “Oh! 


| Hilda, our mother, let me take some of thine elder.” 


If you were to do so they say the Elder Queen would 
appear to you, and inflict dire punishment for such 
an infringement of her rights. 
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Dame Voér having furnished the children with a 
basket, at the bottom of which she had placed a 
bottle of new milk and some nice sweet cakes, they 
were ready to set off. “Now mind,” were Dame 
Voér’s parting words, “you are not to gather any 
elder without the good Queen Hilda’s leave ; and be 
sure you do not go near the river.” 

“Very well,” answered Olaf to his mother; “we 
shall be back before sunset, and will bring you 
enough honeysuckle to make two fine posies for the 
mantel.” 

They soon arrived at the wood, and went busily 
to work to gather the strawberries; but Greta was 
soon tired, for the sun was hot, and the best straw- 
berries grew just where there was least shelter from 
his rays. 

“JT do think that no one ever had such a nasty 
birthday as I am having,” grumbled Greta; “the 
sun will shine just on my head, and in my eyes. My 
head quite aches, and I have scratched my hands all 
over in getting these stupid strawberries.” 

“Well, come and sit in the shade and eat them, 
and then we will get the honeysuckle,” said Olaf, 
good-temperedly. 

“Everything’s been nasty to-day,” said Greta 
presently. ‘This morning Lucia scrubbed all the 
seap into my eyes; and when I cried she called me a 
baby, and I seven years old too ! and then, besides, a 
nasty bee stung my arm, though I only wanted to 
look at them; but what was worst of all, I could not 
go to the fair.” ; 

“TI can’t help it,” answered Olaf; “don’t be so 
ill-tempered. The truth is, ’tis you who are nasty, 
and not the day,” 

“No, I am not,” returned Greta; “but it is so hot. 
I wish we could go to the river.” 

Olaf shook his head. ‘ You know mother said we 
were not to.” 

“But mother could not have known how hot it 
would be,” pleaded Greta; and she kept on teasing, 
grumbling, coaxing, till Olaf, who dearly loved his 
little sister, forgot his duty to his mother, and con- 
sented to disobey her express commands. 

Arrived at the river, they sat down under the 
shade of an immense elder, whose branches over- 
hung the water. In this cool place they drank their 
milk and ate their cakes, For some time Greta 
seemed to have forgotten her troubles in the amuse- 
ment of feeding the fish with the remains of their 
late repast. At last, however, Greta thought they 
must have had enough, and asked Olaf to gather 
her some elder-flowers without asking the Elder 


Queen, so that they might see her—if there was 


such a person. 

“No,” said Olaf, “I don’t understand fairies’ ways 
—you may if you like; but I am going after some 
of those pretty blue flowers I saw the other day, 
beyond the bend of the river.” 


“How disagreeable Olaf is,” muttered Greta, as 
her brother ran off; “he might have got it for me, 
I think I will lie down and have ‘ forty winks,’ like 
grandfather does. I wonder,” she thought drowsily, 
“if there really is a queen of the elder—I never saw 
her. Before I go home I will pick some of the 
flowers without asking her, and if there is such g 
person she will be sure to comethen. I don’t believe 
she really would punish me though, for mother 
sometimes says she will, and when the time comes 
she only scolds a little.” 

I dare say you can see by this time that Greta was 
rather a spoilt little girl. She lay for some time 
lazily listening to the rustling of the trees, the dron. 
ing of the bees, the singing of the birds, and the 
quiet, cool ripple, ripple of the waters; till, overcome 
by the heat of the noonday sun and the faint scent 
of the flowers, the little girl slept. 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


175. When the Canaanites are mentioned for the 
first time in the Bible, the borders of their land 
are given. Name them. 

176. “They that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that be sick.” What was the occasion of 
these words being used ? 

177. Where did the event occur, of which Christ has 
said that wherever the Gospel was preached, there 
also should it be told ? 

178. In the time of Samuel when the children 
of Israel put away Baalim and Ashtaroth from 
among them, mention the place where they kept 
a fast unto the Lord, and give the words of the 
confession they then made. 

179. Name the persons who are said to have died 
in a “good old age.” 

180. What were the three charges brought against 
Peter, which led to his thrice denying his Master? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 528. 





165. See the corresponding utterance in Matt. 
xxiii. 34, and compare 1 Cor. i. 24, where Christ is 
called ‘ the wisdom of God.” 

166. Four times. 1. His conversion (Acts ix. 4, 
5, 17, 27). 2, and 8. In Jerusalem (Acts xxii, 18; 
xxiii. 11), 4. In Corinth (Acts xvii. 9, 10). 

167. Acts xxiii. 3—5. . 

168. Silas (Acts xv. 32). He is called Silvanus in 
1 Thess i. 1; 2 Thess i. 1. 

169. Matt. xxi. 25—27; xxii. 42—46; Luke tiv. 


| 


| 3—6. 

| 170. That of the wicked husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 
| 45). 

| 171. The war of the children of Israel against the 
| Benjamites (Judges xx. 31). 
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‘* Found himself surrounded by a crowd of friends ”—p. 562. 
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CAPTAIN BURSTWHISTLE’S TROUBLE. 
A TALE OF STRANGEBURGH. IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
VERYBODY in Strangeburgh knew Captain 
Burstwhistle’s house, which stood within its 
Own neat, well-stocked garden in the leafy lane 
VOL, VIII. 


which led down to the church; and everybody in 
Strangeburgh knew the captain himself, as well as 
they knew the neat, roomy, red-brick house in which 
he lived ; for Captain Burstwhistle was a character— 
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such was the verdict at least of all the spinsfer- 
hood dwelling in Strangeburgh. This verdict is 
little to be wondered at, considering that the captain 
had walked warily, avoiding the pitfalls and snares 
which desolate maidenhood had set for his feet 
during the last thirty years; and who as he verged 


to preside on the occasion of Professor Ehrenberg’s 
lecture. 

| Good-natured people are a most suffering race, 
Too kind to refuse, or too indolent to resist im. 
portunity, they are constantly finding themselves 





| committed to tasks which cost them agonies to carry 


towards the close of the fifth decade of his life was | out; and in this plight was Captain Burstwhistle, 


a hale old bachelor, 


| During the intervening days he was the victim of 


He was a jovial, friendly man, much liked by all | numberless unwonted troubles. Now he would start 
Strangeburgh, and his presence at the Dispensary | up in bed with a half-realised sense of some im. 


committee meetings was always welcomed, for he 
was sure to establish general good humour, But 
though jovial abroad, he was given to occasional 
strange fits of melancholy at home. He would 
sometimes start up from his chair, as though leaping 
to encounter an enemy, and would talk to himself as 
though all Strangeburgh had accused him of doing 
wrong. 

“It’s all nonsense. It was not my fault. I have 
nothing to answer for. It was all her own mad, 
fanatical folly—why couldn’t she give in? What- 
ever has come of it, she has only herself to blame. 
It wasn’t my business to go hunting after her. I 
couldn’t tell where she was. People don’t stay at 
one place all their lives, and there was no good in 


writing—no, I have nothing on my conscience in | 


the matter.” Then after some such expostulation, 
he would sit down to his book, and leaning on the 
window-sill, determinedly pore over it for hours, and 
until his eyes grew moist, when he would leap up 
angrily, and fling himself out of the house. 

It happened one day that just as the captain 
slammed the door behind him after one of these fits 
of sentimental abstraction, that he found himself face 
to face with the parson, who was coming up the 
garden path. 

“Captain,” said Mr. Thornton, “I want you to 
help me.” 

“T shall be proud, Mr. Vicar,’ and the captain 
meant it; for in spite of all the little fumes and 
frets which he gave vent to in secret, he really 
liked the parson, and though he had nothing on his 
conscience, he still often felt, especially when the 
parson was preaching, that he would be very pleased 
to do him a good turn. So the answer came readily 
and sincerely; but the captain’s face began to 
lengthen as the parson explained what he wanted. 

“ No, Isay, Mr. Vicar, I can’t do that. N ow, there’s 
a good fellow—I don’t want to refuse you; but 
there’s a good fellow, don’t ask me that—I never 
did such a thing in my life.” 

“ But it’s never too late to mend,” rejoined Mr. 
Thornton ; and I do particularly want you. Professor 
Ehrenberg has travelled immensely, and an old sailor 
like you will enjoy his yarn—and as for saying a few 
words, you can be as short as you please.” 

A little more persuasion overcame the good- 
natured captain’s opposition and reluctance; and it 
was finally settled that Captain Burstwhistle was 


| pending horror; then remembering the awful ordeal 


| of that meeting, he would lie down again and shud. 
| der beneath the clothes, or draw them tightly over 
| his head, as if to shut out the imaginary eyes of the 
| anticipated audience which haunted him. Sometimes 
| he would launch out against the parson, sometimes 
against the professor; but more often against him- 
self for being a stupid, good-natured simpleton. All 
day long, and all night too, he carried about with 
him an uneasy, sinking sensation which reminded 
him forcibly of his first hours at sea. 

At length the eventful day—much Icnged for by 
many, much dreaded by one—broke over the streets 
of Strangeburgh. Would it be wet or dry? was the 
question on all lips. A light cloud about nine in the 
morning made the townsfolk tremble ; a drizzle at 
eleven terribly depressed them; but the lower the 
barometer fell, the higher rose the hopes of the 
captain, who would have exulted in a hurricane, and 
almost welcomed an earthquake at that moment of 
unsurpassed anguish. Towards midday, however, 
the much-feared weather question was settled. The 
struggling sun burst royally through the clouds; the 
drizzling skirts of the storm retreated to the west; 
the rain-dashed pavements began to dry and glow 
beneath a clear bright sky; the vane on the market- 
hall grew steady; the eaves of the Corn Exchange 
no longer even dropped with the relics of the showers; 
and by half-past two white muslins, gay-flowered 
bonnets and hats, lace-embroidered parasols, and 
thin boots were trooping along the streets in the 
direction of the Corn Exchange. At five minutes 
to three Captain Burstwhistle turned the corner of 
the street, and entered the market-place. The easy 
lounging roll and ready nod were wanting to him 
that day; there was a sharp nervous action of his 
feet when he walked ; his quiet, comfortable man- 
ner had forsaken him. He, who usually had leisure 
for everything, and never omitted salute or kindly 
inquiry to his neighbours, now hurried through the 
streets passing unnoticed his best of cronies—ner- 
vously bowing to people he knew nothing of. When 
he made his way up the steps of the Corn Ex- 
change, and found himself surrounded by a crowd 
of friends, he began a course of the most egregious 
blundering. He congratulated Mr. Puldraught, who 
was a confirmed old bachelor, on an addition to his 
family ; he asked Mr. Lovechild, whose wife had just 








presented him with number six, how the puppy was 
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going on; he gallantly expressed to Miss Snuffmaz, a | 
well-established spinster, his hope that all her little | 
flock were well; while he trusted that young Miss | g 
Gatherall had had no return of her gout. He asked | 
Dr. Oliver after his pigs, and Farmer Snooks after | 
his patients. He vexed the squire by inquiring the | 
success of the Drainage Bill, and offended Sir | 
Theoctistus M‘Clatter by hoping that the news from | 
Kirkcombie Colony would be good. 

After this series of misfortunes, he found himself 
in the committee room, and perceived through the 
nervous haze which was now creeping over his senses | 
that there were several gentlemen in black coats all 
talking at once, and that among them there was one | 
taller than the rest with a grey beard and a bald 
head, who bowed much and said little. Presently a | 
move was made among the little throng, and the | 
captain found himself carried along as in a dream, 
till, dazed in mind, he beheld before him an in- 
distinct mass of gay ribbons, flashing fans, and up- 
turned faces. Then followed the awful moment when 
he must rise and introduce the professor. How he | 
did it and what he said remained for ever unknown 
to the captain himself, and though his language was | 
not perspicuous, nor his elocution graceful, yet the | 
sympathetic spinsters and compassionate elderly 
gentlemen declared he got on famously, and only | 
the young sprigs of fashion, who never confronted | 
an audience in their lives, ventured to remark | 
disparagingly on his performance ; and the kind way 
in which Mr. Thornton thanked him quite restored 
Captain Burstwhistle’s equilibrium. 

Professor Ehrenberg’s lecture, which narrated 
with learned simplicity the story of his various | 
travels and discoveries, kept up the interest of the | 
audience for upwards of an hour; even the captain | 
forgot the agonies of his position, as the lecturer led 
his auditors in fapcy over hills and plains, down 
into the bowels of the earth, and up to the icy 
pinnacles of mountain ranges. But not for long was 
the hapless chairman to be allowed tranquillity. A 
word—the name of a distant and obscure spot in our 
Indian Empire—made the captain start and look 
dubiously at the professor, who at this instant began 
to dilate on the heroism of Christian missionaries. 
Uneasy were the captain’s movements during this 
part of the harangue ; he crossed and uncrossed his 
legs, he twitched his fingers nervously, or tightened 
his handkerchief round them ; but the drops gathered 
cold and fast upon his brow as the lecturer proceeded 
to illustrate this Christian heroism by the example 
of one who had laboured in the obscure spot he 
had mentioned. He described how in this place of 
voluntary exile a missionary had toiled, fighting a 
fong up-hill battle against superstition, low moral 
perceptions, licentious habits; how in spite of fre- 








quent fevers and fiery suns he had held to his post; 
how through it all his loyal wife had been the 
devoted partner of his sorrows and sufferings, and 


| had braved with him every danger; till at length, 
when disease and fatigue had brought him to his 
grave, the rebound from that prolonged tension, left 
her nerveless and strengthless, and she too sank 
down beside him—the hero-wife beside her heroic 
husband—leaving the name of Hulstein worthy to 
be enrolled among the ..... 

At this point the captain turned to the vicar, 
and speaking hoarsely and indistinctly, whispered in 
his ear, “I don’t feel well,’ and then fled from the 
room. 

Out of the Corn Exchange, across the open square, 
down the forsaken streets, the captain pursued his 
way, and never paused till he heard his own door 
bang behind him. Any person who saw him as he 
stood upon his door-mat would have wondered at 
the change; the jovial round cheeks were hollow 


| and pale, the bright kindly eye had lost its lustre, 


and instead of the firm tread, he walked to his sitting- 
room with the halting gait of one who fears some 
advancing figure. Cautiously entering the room, he 
glanced with eager restless eyes all round, and then 
crept forward to the nearest chair. There he sat, his 
chin upon his breast, his hands tightly clasped, like a 
man in despair. 

“‘Gone—gone—gone!” at length broke from his 
parched lips. ‘“Gone—gone—gone! Oh! fool— 
fool—-fool! All through pride. Oh! my selfish, 
wasted years! Gone—gone—and we used to play 
together.” 

And then he rose and walked the room, repeating 
to himself some verse familiar to his childhood, but 
all forgotten till now, or hcarsely and unmelodiously 
grunted out the burden of some half-remembered 
song, breaking off short with the cry, “Gone— 
gone—gone!”’ till falling on lines of his favourite 


| Wordsworth, he murmured in a sing-song, see-saw 


way, over and over again— 


**Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time when in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly. 

A very hunter, did I rush 

Upon the prey :—with leaps and springs, 
I followed on from brake to bush. 

But she—God love her—feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


“ Ay—ay, that was just like her—gentle and awed 


by beauty, 
‘She—God love her—feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.’ ” 


The whole town soon noticed the change in the 
captain. His voice was no longer heard, strong and 
hearty, in the reading-room. The Dispensary 
committee missed his loud merry laugh at their 
meetings. No longer he strolled off to church, 
taking eare to fall in with several groups of friends 
on his way. No longer he hurried out as soon as 
service was over, and mingled with good-humoured 
face and ready smile among the gossips of the porch. 
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He now slipped into church very early and very 
quietly, and left it only when all had disappeared, | 
or else rushed off before any friend could seize upon | 
him. No-longer he walked the High Street, as was 
his wont, at three in the afternoon, chatting and | 
laughing with the ladies who were out shopping. | 
Now he shunned every frequented street, stole out at | 
night, avoided everybody, and even his snuff-box | 


THE QUIVER. 








was unopened for days. 


People shook their heads, 
Spinsters over their weak tea opined that something 
dreadful had come to him, for that he would gee 
nobody, which conduct each maiden considered a 


personal affront. The change which had come over 


| Captain Burstwhistle was the talk of the town, till 


another event turned the thoughts of the gossips 
into a different channel. 








TRUTH WILL 


OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “GARRY,” “LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Y the time supper was over it was very 
late—indeed such hours were not held in 
Dunkeith once in a hundred years, and 
hastily hats and shawls were donned. 
Still talking over the events of the 

evening, the people separated and went on their 

ways in pairs. Harry Lonsdale made a great parade 





privately told him that there was no occasion for him 
to do anything of the kind, so when he was beside 
Vivien, and she had taken the arm which he offered, 
Harry Lonsdale, half laughing, hovered about and 
said, “ Now, are you quite sure you don’t want me? 
Is there nothing that I can do for you?” 

“Yes, take yourself off,” cried Hugh Tempest, ex- 
asperated, as he and Vivien walked off into the dark 
night. Strange to say, Evan Lawson’s name was not 
once mentioned between them during that walk, 
and yet they were so deeply interested in what did 
goon, that although they had started some time 


before the others did, they did not arrive at Braeside | 


Cottage until long after them; and Harry Lonsdale 
did nothing but suggest the possibilities of all sorts 
of dreadful things which might be happening to them 


until Mrs, M‘Leod really began to get somewhat | 
anxious, and Alec declared that they should have to | 


set a keen-eyed detective at work to find them. 

This, of course, was all very funny and amusing, 
but still they did not come, and Mrs. M‘Leod grew 
irate and cross, and spent the time in composing 
the scolding that Vivien was to get as soon as she 
was alone with her. 

When Vivien and the minister did at length think 
proper to put in an appearance, Alec M‘Leod and 
Harry Lonsdale were waiting one on each side of the 
door, and they stared at them in such an open- 
mouthed and inquisitive way, that the two delinquents 


felt particularly silly, so silly that when they had | 
to face Mrs. M‘Leod’s stern, serious look, and they | 


felt that every pair of eyes was looking to them for 


| they had been in love with one another since the 


first moment that they had met, that thoy had 
stupidly misled one another, and had avoided any 
possibility of an understanding as to the true state 
of things until this evening; therefore it had taken 
some time to discuss, and finally that they had come 
to the decision to be married very soon, and to be the 


_ happiest couple that ever was heard of. 
and talk about his intention of walking beside Miss | 
M‘Leod ; but the minister did not appreciate his at- | 
tention at all—indeed, he took his friend aside and | 


Now, of course, all this again took much time to 
relate, and more whilst Mrs. M‘Leod expressed her 
satisfaction in the matter. Alec said that he had 
long suspected it, “from the first start off indeed,” 


| only “ they had always humbugged him in the matter 


until the day when he had met the toad up the glen.” 


| This was what Alec said. Now Harry Lonsdale said 
| that it always had been a settled matter from the 


first, that they themselves and everybody else had 


‘always known it perfectly well, and that the only 


clever thing which he could see in the matter was, 
that they had managed to keep out of it for so long, 
but he begged their pardons, and said he had really 


| only spoken of walking home beside Miss M‘Leod, 
| just to see what the minister was made of. 


Mrs. M‘Leod did not dare to look at the clock on 
| her bedroom mantelpiece when she at length really 
| got up-stairs, and had succeeded in turning out Hugh 
| Tempest and Harry Lonsdale and getting the door 
locked on them, for Alec and Vivien were just as bad, 
and they all seemed inclined to stand and chat till 
| further notice in the hall, and very likely they might 
| have done so, if some one had not made a very deter- 
} mined move, and it was Mrs. M‘Leod who made this 
move in the intense horror and dread which she had 
|of the first streaks of dkylight seeing her up and 
| about, when decent Christians should be sleeping in 
| their beds. She said to herself how true it was that 
we little know what a day may bring forth, and as 
she laid her head on the pillow she wondered how 
many gcod nights’ rests she would require to get over 


i all the events of that day. 
* * * * * * 


| It was on the morning of the very next day after 
all these events had taken place that Pamela M‘Laine 


explanation, there was nothing for it but to relate went off to Mrs. Bannatyne, and there, in the first 
everything fully and entirely, and to confess that heat of her anger, she confessed to her all the plots 
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which Evan Lawson had laid with regard to Miss 
Grant, and which:she now saw clearly through. 

Mrs, Bannatyne was miserably unhappy, in tears, 
wretchedness, and helplessness, and to all that Pamela 
said she only answered by tears, and repeated asser- 
tions of how she had loved him and tried to help 
him, and how she had been deceived—even now she 
seemed to feel no anger against him. Seeing this, 
Pamela broke down also, ceased railing at him, and 


confessed to Mrs. Bannatyne how she too had loved | 


Evan Lawson—that it was partly her love and blind- 
ness that had aided and assisted him in severing 
Alec M‘Leod and Pearl Grant. 
could she have confessed this, and perhaps had she 
waited a few days she might never have spoken again 
of it; but she now only felt that Mrs. Bannatyne 
had loved him as a son, and that she had been 
bitterly deceived in him. They two, above and beyond 
all others, had suffered and been deceived at his hands; 
and in the sympathy of their situations Pamela 
M‘Laine entirely unlocked her heart, and these two 
women mourned and sorrowed together and comforted 
one another. 


To no one else 


And whilst they were thus employed the news | 
before the end of the day it rang | 


was spreading ; 
through every newspaper in the country that the 
well-known criminal, Jukes Harrison, had been cap- 
tured in a distant out-of-the-way little town in the 
north of Scotland; indeed, the town was so little 
known that it was thought folks would not be much 
wiser when they heard that its name was Dunkeith. 
When Mrs. Bannatyne was alone again she sat 
down to her writing-table, and without telling her 
intentions to any one, she penned a long letter to 
Mr, Grant in the Isle of Wight, in which she detailed 
at full length the deceptions which had been prac- 
tised upon them all, and upon him in particular, by 
the man calling himself Evan Lawson. She related all 
the particulars as they had been told her by Pamela 
M‘Laine, also her share in the matter, begging him 
to hold this as a confidence, and therefore sacred, and 
asking forbearance and pardon for her by reason of 
the sorrow which she was enduring. She said that 
she felt it to be her place to tell him all this, not 
only because she knew more about it than any one 
else, but because it was she who had established 
him amongst them all at Dunkeith, where he had 
wrought so much mischief amongst her friends. She 
said no more on the subject of Alec and Pearl; she 
left this all to his own judgment and sense of right, 


feeling that he was in these respects entirely to be | 


depended upon, and that the matter was not one for 
her to give counsel in. 
There was little life left in Robert Grant ; his time 


was near at hand when he received this letter, but a | 


spark of life and feeling was rekindled in him as he 
read it, for he then knew that his faith in Alec 


M‘Leod had not been misplaced, and that he could 
die happily, knowing that Pearl would be well cared 





for and tenderly loved. He even felt no anger against 
Pamela M‘Laine or Evan Lawson; he gave no thought 
to them—his time was too short for that. Hard and 
evil thoughts had long had no place in him; for 
although he had lived amongst men, his heart and 
soul had been apart from them, and it was not likely 
that at the eleventh hour, when death was nigh, he 
would cherish animosity. His feeble spark of life was 
only reached at all through love and tenderness; he 
only felt that God had shown His mercy. 
| In the meantime Alec M‘Leod had remained in 
Dunkeith until Bella Irving’s marriage, and as 
marriage, like any other epidemic, is catching, and 
, is sure to spread, it was then openly announced to 
the Dunkeith world that the next wedding there 
would be that of Hugh Tempest and Vivien M‘Leod, 
' and that very shortly. And the Dunkeith world said 
_ that it had always thought that this would be the 
| case, only it felt it had been cheated by its being 
put off for so long a time. 
| With many light arrows of bantering words aimed 
; at the perfectly contented and happy couple, Alec 
| M‘Leod and Harry Lonsdale left Dunkeith together, 
and travelled southward to Glasgow; for they had 
struck up a friendship which promised to be a firm 
and lasting one. 
| On the evening of their arrival in Glasgow, they 
were walking arm-in-arm down Buchanan Street. 
“T say!” said Alec, “ won’t the minister be jealous 
at our growing so thick ?” 

“Nonsense,” was the reply; “he has set up 

somebody else, and he wouldn’t have me at a gift 
now. I feel a sort of poor orphan, so you’ve got to 
| adopt me.” 
At this moment a brougham drew up at the pave- 
ment beside them, and Alec became aware that a 
certain pretty, bright-looking young lady, in pink 
and white, was gesticulating energetically from, the 
window. It was Edith Hamilton, and Alec imme- 
diately went up to her, when she began, “Oh, Mr. 
M‘Leod—Alec—I want to speak to you so very much 
indeed ; can you come to our kouse this evening ?” 

“Yes; may I bring my friend yonder with me— 
Mr. Lonsdale ?” he inquired, pointing to that gen- 
tleman, who was standing at some little distance 
looking in the opposite direction. 

“Oh yes—is he—Mr. Lonsdale, he is very good- 
look——-_ I mean, will you be sure to come ?” 

When he had assured her that he would come, the 
brougham drove on, and Alec resumed Mr, Lonsdale’s 
arm, and instantly that gentleman said, “A very 
pretty girl that—who is she?” 

“The governor’s youngest daughter, Edith Hamil- 
ton; she has asked me to go there to-night—to 
their house, and I have asked leave to bring you.” 
“You are a brick!” was the answer. 








“They are a very nice family,” continued Alec, 
“and the girls are all good-looking, particularly 
Edith—she always looks jolly in pink.” 
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*€ She certainly is pretty.” | south, but in one determination he was very firm—he 
«Qh, and she admires you—said you were Imnd-/ would not leave England without a visit to the Isle 
some, and lots of things.” | of Wight; come what might’ he would see Pearl, and 
‘Nonsense !” said Harry Lonsdale. “I say, Alec, | he would see her father. Surely now, after all that 
do take care of your adopted child; don’t let me} had occurred one way and another, he had a right 
fall in love at first sight like the minister—I know | to a hearing. 
that I feel prepared to do something idiotic of that; To the Isle of Wight he travelled, and he arrived 4 
kind.” | at a house of woe and sorrow, for Mr. Grant was 
Aled M‘Leod rather wondered what made Edith | newly dead, and a stern-looking lady received him, 
Hamilton so very anxious to see him; but he was) and told him that Miss Grant was too ill and broken. 
not kept long in suspense, for he found her bubbling down with grief to see any one. Alec felt that he 
over with some secret, and he was very speedily led | could not intrude, and a passionate grief and despair 
into the inner drawing-room, and there, without any | came over him as he thought how his labour and 
preamble, she began: “Oh, Alec, papa has promised | striving had been in vain, for had he not arrived too 
me that I am to be the first to tell you. I don’t) late to lay his laurels at the feet of him who had bid 
understand business, but I know that there is some | him win them ? 
bother about a ship which has been wrecked off; But at his great desire they took him in to see the 
Smyrna, and papa wishes to send some one off there, | dead, and as he looked once more on those pale 
to see after his interests; but it is an affair of the} features all impatient despair left him, for although 
utmost importance and confidence, because you are | the face was paler than before, the troubled look of 
to go incognito without any warning to any one;/ pain and suffering had gone, leaving an expression 
I mean that you are to go, because he has such| of sweetness, peace, and rest. And Alec M‘Leod 
confidence in you.” | forgot all else save that this had been Robert Grant, 
Arush of mingled feelings crossed Alec. ‘You; to whom life had brought but suffering, and love, 
mean, Edith,” he said, taking her hands, “that you pain; that through the latter long desolate years he 
have persuaded him to let me have the charge of, had lived apart from them all, away in a far land 
this piece of business, I know this, and that I owe | which was peopled with the shadows of the past: 
you a great many more thanks than I can tell you.” | now his time was come, and his waiting had not 
“Ah, Alec—Alec! did I not owe you a very great | been in vain, and gladly and alone he sailed for that 
deal of reparation for the trouble I brought you?) far land, looking but for one Ioved face, confident of 
Surely all I can do can never make up for that.’ | finding Esyllt, with the old, old look in her eyes, for ; 
“You are a dear, kind, warm-hearted girl, Edith,” | which he had hungered and longed-all these weary 
said he, kissing her hands, “and I can never thank | years. 
you sufficiently for all this, but I shall thank you all} Alec M‘Leod went sadly on his way after that, the 
my life.” | influence of that dead face, bearing its own testimony 
That evening at the Hamiltons’ was wonderfully | of a pitiful life-story, was with him, and he sorrowed 
pleasant and merry, and Edith in pink and white/ deeply for the dead, whom he could not wish restored, ' 
looked particularly pretty, and coming home Harry | and it was not till long afterwards that he said, “If 
Lonsdale talked to Alec a great deal of Edith I could only have seen him before he died—if he 
Hamilton. | only could have known!” 
Alec was to start immediately on his journey | (To be concluded.) 



































“WILL YE ALSO GO AWAY” 


“From that time many of His disciples went back, and walked no more with Him. Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will 
ye also go away? Then Simon Peter answered Him, Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.”— 
John vi. 66—68. 
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TRUTH obvious enough in itself, but | more systematically the ministry in its serial order 
not so generally accepted as it might and gradation ; why we do not teach our children 
be, is the value of detail in our study | to be able to follow Jesus step by step, from the 
of the life of Christ—a taking into | stall at Bethlehem to the ascension mount, through 

—_ consideration the groupings and acces- | all the stages of His three years’ ministry in Holy 
sories, as well as the great central Figure—a notice, | Land, as well as through the more marked and 
moreover, of the chronological place of any event | definite divisions of His thirty years’ life. Of 
in the ministry of Christ, and of the gradual un- | course, nothing vital depends upon a mere know- 
foldment of that ministry itself. ledge of dates, or question of criticism; but it is 

One might almost wonder why we do not study | incalculable what force may be added to the teach- 
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ing of Gospel narratives by such a knowledge. | | 


| 


They seem then to come to us living, or life-like, | 
as they came to the very men and women who | 


played their parts in them. ‘Take, for instance, 
that long sixth chapter of St. John, made up as so 
large a portion of it is of the sermon in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, on Christ, the Bread of Life. 
What interest is at once added to the narrative | 
when we dwell on verse 4—“ The passover, a feast | 
of the Jews, was nigh.” It has even been sur- | 
mised that the feeding of the multitude took place | 
actually on passover eve, and so the sermon in 
the synagogue at Capernaum on the first day of | 
unleavened bread. Put these facts, if such they | 
be, alongside another—viz., that in all probability | 
this was the first passover Jesus had failed to | 
keep in the holy city since He went up, a boy of | 
twelve, with his parents. Bearing in mind the 
importance which the Jew attached to keeping the | 
great festivals, this absence of Christ from pass- 
over—this eating of the quasi-paschal feast with 
the multitudes on the Galilean hills, was most 
significant. It meant nothing less than that He | 
had now broken with the faith of His fathers after | 
the flesh—the old faith in which outwardly up to | 
this time He had lived. Look back again for one 
moment at the steps that led Him, humanly 
speaking, to this. His first appeal was to Jeru- 
salem and Judea, and that appeal was deliberately 
rejected; then to Samaria, then to Galilee; and 
Samaria and Galilee had made the response, in 
whole or in part, which Judea wholly refused. 
The preliminary mission-work (if so we may say) 
in Galilee was over; the twelve were chosen, tried, 
and proved ; the seventy were now to be selected. 
Now there was to be that sifting of the disciples 
which we find actually taking place in the text. 
This chapter is typical of the period it commenced. 
It was a period of teaching and preaching, of in- 
structing in the mysteries of the kingdom those 
who were to convert the world. How fittingly 
is such instruction gathered up in that mar- 
vellous discourse upon the Bread of Life, uttered 
in the synagogue at Capernaum, when all the 
strict Jews had gone formally up to Jerusalem to 
transact the religious business of their great 
annual festival! 

Into the details of that discourse it is not 
necessary to enter. We need not even pause to 
inquire whether it is really a forestalment of the | 
great truths afterwards enunciated on a solemn | 
eventide at another not far distant passover eye, | 
or whether the Bread of Life be simply meant to | 
put faith in a personal Christ under an a 
that would come home to the minds of me 
graphically at that particular moment. 

















To what- | 


ever extent it drew on faith, certain it is that for | 
the moment the faith of many was not equal to | 
the strain. 


Many, not outsiders, but disciples, | 








“WILL YE _ALSO GO AWAY?” 567 





said, ‘This is a hard saying; who can hear it ?” 
That is the first point at which it seems our ee 
tion should be arrested. Certain “hard sayings” 
of Christ, whatever their degree of hardness, were 
too hard for many of the disciples, who were then 
and there, and by those very sayings, undergoing, 
unconsciously to themselves, a process of sifting 
and winnowing. Put the matter quite fairly. It 
was a trial of faith—a very hard trial. Here was 
a Teacher who had lived up to this timeas a strict 
Jew “ fulfilling all righteousness,” omitting a duty 


| which, no doubt, the great majority of His con- 


gregation looked on as one of obligation—omit- 
ting it on grounds of personal rejection, claiming 
individual acceptance from them as the Bread of 
Life. Small wonder if even some of those who 
after eating the bread from His hand yesternight 
wanted to make Him a king, found the morrow’s 
sermon too hard a saying for them to hear or 
accept. 

Then came what perhaps it is not overdrawn 
to call the bitterest ingredient in all the suffering 
Saviour’s bitter cup of the Passion—the defection 
of the disciples. “From this time many of His 
disciples went back, and walked no more with 
Him.” No doubt many of us knowpersons of such 
temperament—some, no doubt, feel themselves to 
be of such; so sensitive that, whilst no amount of 
opposition can shake them from their fixed purpose, 
the slightest unkindness on the part of a friend, 
the quiet dropping away of one who had for years 
walked with them, causes agony untold. We have 
abundant reason to know that such was Christ’s 
nature. Those tears shed over the faithless city— 
bitter as at the grave of Lazarus; the “ gracious, 
pleading look” cast on this same Peter when 
he denied Him, and which moved Him: to tears, 
are evidences of this fact. Men of mere blood, 
and bone, and muscle call such a temperament 
weak and womanlike; but scarcely any one claims 
for the callous a real supremacy over the sensitive 
nature. Picture, then, the effect of this on Christ. 
It was necessary to His plan that this sifting and 
winnowing should be made. Enthusiasm might 
be all very well. Non€ assessed it more highly 
than Christ. Perhaps it is only those natures 
themselves sensitive that can appreciate genuine 
enthusiasm. But He wanted more than this in 
His workers. He wanted men whose faith could 
stand any strain. Imagine how keenly the loving 
Saviour must have felt it when He saw such as 
these fail. Some young man, it may be, with 
many of the elements of a John the beloved in his 
character, falls away as (later on) that young man 
with the great possessions fell for one of these 
same “ hard sayings”—some womanly soul of those 
who followed Him, and ministered to Him, and 
| with whom we can readily understand that gentle 
soul ef His having so much in common. Fancy 
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Him seeing one of these drop away and walk no 
more with Him, losing the glorious privilege of 
standing, “ sad vigil keeping,” with His mother by 
His cross, or out-watching the dawn with that 
other Mary at His garden-grave. Surely there is 
no deeper pathos in the whole Gospel-story than 
is conveyed in those words of Christ to the twelve: 
“Will ye also go away?” It was not a coarse, 
blatant act of treachery like that of Judas, but a 
quiet, undemonstrative dropping away, tenfold 
more cutting and disappointing. 

In bright and beautiful contrast to the de- 
fection of the many stood the faith of the few. 
“Simon Peter,” ever ready to be the mouthpiece 
of his fellow-apostles—enthusiastic, impetuous 
“Simon Peter answered Him, Lord, to whom 
shall we go?” We can understand much of the 


mistaken admiration for St. Peter, which culmi. | 


nated in giving him supremacy over the twelve, 
when we consider how constantly he did come to 
the front in this way. It was from this very 
circumstance that the whole fabric of the supre- 
macy came to be built up on Christ’s reply to 
another outspoken profession of faith on his part. 
He is the direct contrast to Christ Himself. St. 
John’s likeness to his Lord causes much of his 
individuality to be lost; but Simon Peter is con- 
tinually pushing to the front, for good or ill—now 
to cut down his Master’s enemies with the sword, 
now to deny Him at the bantering of a silly 
maid. 

There is something characteristic even in the 
reply he made to that sad question of Christ, 
“Will you also—you my chosen twelye—go 
away?” “Lord, to whom shall we go?” It was 
the answer of a practical man of the world, no less 
than of a true saint and apostle, showing that the 
practical mind can coalesce with the saintly, just 
as with the more seemingly congenial temperament 
ofa St. John. ‘“ Lord, to whom shall we go?” St. 
Peter was not one of those who, having put his 
hand to the plough, looks back. He might hold it 
now and then with a less tenacious grasp, but he 
does not let it go. 

Now, to come to the practical application of this 
circumstance to ourselves. This is literally the 
way in which the matter presents itself to us: 
“To whom shall we go,” if not to Christ? The 
question of Christ and other masters was never 
perhaps more suggestively put before us than now. 
Other lords claim our allegiance. Intellectual re- 
ligion—so to say—mere morality, that is, under 
some disguise—persuades us that faith in a cru- 
cified Christ is too hard a saying for us. Some of 
us are tried sorely by being unable to accept the 
supernatural element in the Gospel at all. Others, 
again, cannot accept it except in a literalism which 
is almost materialistic, and with surroundings 
purely sensuous. The young man with the great 





possessions has his antitype in those of us who 
find self-denial in any shape too hard a saying; 
and so they drop away, and so the Spirit pleads, 
and the Saviour seems to utter, through the stil] 
small voice of conscience, “Will you also go 
away?” Will you, my disciple, who once seemed 
so devoted, go back and walk no more with Me? 
Shall they laugh you-out of your devotion? Will 
you leave Me because you seem to get nothing but 
trouble for your zeal in My service? Will you let 


| cold, mercenary, worldly considerations damp your 








young and generous enthusiasm?” 

We are all of us thus being sifted, day after day 
and hour after hour; not capriciously, not pur- 
poselessly, but exactly for the same reason as these. 
disciples were being sifted—to see whether we are 
fit for the Master’s service; whether the enthu- 
siasm we profess be worthy the name, or only a 
lip-service—only a profession in words. 

Try to have at hand the practical question of 
this most practical apostle, “Lord, to whom shalb 
we go?” He based it on a very sufficient reason, 
we recollect: “Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

Some one of these fine-drawn theories or in- 


| tellectual systems may answer well for life; the 


life they elaborate shall be very refined and 
respectable, and seem to violate no law of God or 
man. We may think to shelve the “ hard sayings’ 


_as too hard for us to solve in the midst of a busy, 


unspiritual life; but as life closes in, and the long 
evening shadows begin to stretch across its path- 
way, and the dawn-rays of another life already 
upslant from beyond yon dark hills, then the 
question will occur, What can all these tell us 
about that life ? Will any demonstration be granted 
us about that? None. Will any prudence as to 
this life avail for that one? None; we know 
it well Faith alone—faith in this Saviour who 
preached Himself as the Bread of Life in the 
Capernaite synagogue—faith alone is the sub 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. “He alone has words of eternal life.” 
To whom shall we go? To whom will you go 
for information on this weightiest of all matters— 
eternal life? 

This sifting of the disciples, whilst it resulted 
in the rejection, or rather the natural and spon- 
taneous dropping away of the unfit, was the 
beginning of the life of nearest nearness for those 
who passed the ordeal. The twelve were schooled 
in yet deeper mysteries than before. God’s great 
plan of the passion and atonement was fally 
unveiled to them. The seventy, too, were com- 
missioned, and sent to their definite work. The 
apparatus was now prepared for continuing 
Christ’s work after He should have ceased to do 
it personally. So should every trial God sends 
have tho effect of bringing us nearer to Him. If 




















(Drawn: by Joun Lawson.) 


“The mother could not see her darling die”—p. 574. 
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it does not it will do the reverse; it will not 
leave us as it found us. 

Sometimes God conforms us very closely unto 
His Son’s likeness. Often it is the dropping away 
of loved ones, either in death or—what is far worse 
—by coldness and desertion, that first drives us to 
God, ungracious as that word sounds. Probably 
more conversions have been worked by deaths 
and kindred causes than by any other. Thus it 
is that out of death comes, in the mystery of the 
Divine dealings, life. Never mind how it come, 
so that it does come. What are all the sufferings 
of this present life compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed ? 

Try to make life read evenly in the great record 
and transcript that is being kept by those *who 
note its every thought, as well as every word and 
work. Do not be like those vacillating men who, 





after His miracle of feeding, wanted to make Christ 


a king, and the very next day turned their backg 
upon Him; just as, a year after, the same who 
cried, “Hosanna!” on Palm Sunday, cried, “ Crucify 
Him!” on Good Friday. Such contrasts do exist 
sometimes between the awe-stricken worshipper 
on Sunday, and the busy worldling of the ensuing 
week. Try to soften down these glaring contrasts, 
to rub off the sharp angles of Christian character, 
Make all life like Sunday life. Take out the health- 
ful influence of the first day into the rest of the 
busy week. Our great sphere of danger is not 
open, plain-spoken Iscariot-lke apostacy; but 
just the tacit dropping away from the ordinances 
of Christ’s Church or the imitation of Christ’s 
life. And to every assault upon our faith and love, 
whether made from without or from within, let 
us ever have ready the answer of practical Peter: 
“To whom shall we go?” 'To whom but Christ? 
who else but He has the words of eternal life ?” 
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# CHAPTER VI, 1 you word. Why, he went away shortly after he 
ay OUT SKETCHING. came home from Cliff House.” 

7 HR OR his sake!” How those} Agnes wondered if he had left in consequence 
MeN words kept recurring to Agnes | of the letter which her uncle had written to him, 
Leigh as she watched Kate} declining in her name the honour which he had 
Fulton, who was already busy | conferred by his offer. Soran the letter which Alfred 
with her sketch, utterly un-/| Fairfax had received from Mr. Reid in answer to one 
conscious that every word of | he had written from Northfield Rectory; Mr. Reid 
her light prattle carried a | had read it to his niece before sending it. 

sharp sting of pain to her! Kate continued: “I shall tell him about it, Agnes 
listener; unconscious also of the wistful | —tell him he must write and apologise ” 
gaze that was trying to read her down-| Agnes interrupted her, saying earnestly, “You 
bent face. Kate rattled on— | must not do anything of the kind, Miss Ful—Kate, 

“When I write to Alfred I will tell him I mean,” she added, reluctantly correcting herself. 
that I have seen you and Miss Madeline| Kate Fulton paused for a moment, and glanced up 
Reid; he is always glad to hear of his friends in | at her companion’s flushed face. ‘Why am I not to 
England. He says my letters always contain the | tell him?” 
most news, and help to cheer him.” “Because I—I—my uncle would be very angry,” 

“Why, is he abroad, Miss Fulton ?” Agnes answered, confusedly. 

Agnes could not call her Kate, now that she thought Kate turned to her sketch, murmuring to herself, 
her a rival; but the fair artist kept her to the com-| “I suppose she was going to say, ‘jilted him.’ I 
pact that had been made between them. | had quite forgotten that she was Alfred’s choice; I 

“Miss Fulton,” she repeated, holding up her | wonder why she didn’t fall in love with him.” And 
pencil; “I vow I will punish you if you transgress | Kate studied the subject in her own mind for a 
again, Now, what was it you asked me, Agnes?” few seconds, deciding that there was some one else 

“Tf Mr. Fairfax was abroad.” | whom the young lady liked better. To Agnes she 

Kate, who was again at work upon her sketch, | said, “In that case I had better not say anything 
replied, “ Yes, he is in India,” | about it, Agnes; so I shall only tell him that I have 
“Oh, indeed!” Agnes murmured. | seen you and your cousin.” 

“TI thought you knew all about it, Agnes.” | « When do you expect him back ?” Agnes asked. 
“T had no idea he had left England.” ** He’s not likely to come back at present, for he 
“Dear me! how remiss of him not to have sent | has joined his uncle who is in business out there; 
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and he tells me that the old man has taken a great 


stay some years, as the climate agrees with him.” 
“T am very glad,” Agnes murmured. 


“What! glad that he will stay out there for some | 


years?” queried Kate, looking at her. 
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“You will make me quite vain, Agnes,” Kate 
fancy to him, and won’t hear a word about his | replied with a laugh, feeling pleased at the admira- 
coming back, so that I think it very probable he may | tion which the drawing had excited in her companion, 


“if you have not done so already. I had no idea 


| you were such an adept at flattery.” 


“‘I—I don’t think I ever flatter; and you really 


j must not think that I was flattering you,” Agnes 


“T did not mean that: I was glad the climate | protested earnestly. 


agreed with him,” B 

“Oh,” answered Kate, as she recommenced sketch- 
ing, wondering why Miss Leigh got so red iu the face 
every time she looked at her. 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


“T hope he will never marry her,” murmured | 


Agnes Leigh to herself, adding, as she sat down 
behind Kate, and drooped her head upon her hand, 
“but I know he will; perhaps they are engaged 
already,” and Agnes glanced towards Kate’s hand in 


search of some confirmation of her jealous fancies, | 


| 


but there was none; still she was not satisficc, and | 


found all sorts of excuses for the missing token. 
Perhaps she had forgotten it, or the engagement 
might be a secret between themselves, Kate object- 
ing/to blazon it to the world. 

For a considerable time Kate Fulton worked on 
in silence, so long that Agnes Leigh began to think 
she was offended; but the fact was that Kate had 
got so deeply interested in her work that she had 
quite forgotten her companion. 

At last Agnes grew tired of her thoughts about 
Kate and Alfred, feeling very dull and spiritless ; 
for of late her love for the young man had grown 
stronger in spite of herself, and now she thought 
there was a new barrier between them. She rose 
from the ground, and after shaking out her dress, 
turned to look at the artist; she saw at once that 
the sketch was nearly finished. 

“You see I am getting on, Agnes,” Kate said, 
as soon as she caught sight of Miss Leigh; “but I 
am afraid you have been very dull. I am so sorry 
I asked you to come; it was very thoughtless and 
selfish of me to keep you from joining the % 

“Excuse me, Kate,’ Agnes interrupted; “I in- 
tended asking you to let me accompany you, and I 
shall feel very much hurt if you talk like that, for I 
am very glad I——” 

Kate broke in impulsively, “ Don’t say another 
word, Agnes; you conferred a favour on me by 
coming, and I have been ungrateful enough to get 
80 interested in this sketch that I quite forgot all 
about your being here. 
fault.” 





There, I have confessed my | 





| 


“You little innocent!” Kate exclaimed; “ why, 
I was only in fun.” 

“Only in fun,” Agnes repeated; “oh dear! how 
foolish of me not to know. I think I am very stupid, 
Kate, my cousin Jane often tells me I am.” 

“ Your cousin Jane knows nothing about it. You 
are a dear little thing, and if I was a man I should 
fall in love with you, and—let me see—yes, run away 
with you, as they do in novels; but, unfortunately, 
I am not a man, so there’s an end of it. Do you 
like reading ?” Kate asked, as she turned to finish 
her sketch, 

“Very much.” 

“So do I, but I prefer drawing and painting.” 

“T often wish I could paint, but I am not clever 
enough. You ought to try and get something into 
the Royal Academy. Miss Croft told me you had 
done some exquisite little oil paintings.” 

Kate worked hard at the sketch for a few minutes 
before she made any reply to Agnes Leigh’s sugges- 
tion about the Academy. At last she put down her 
pencil. “ There, Agnes, it is finished ; and now, with 
repect to the Academy, my dear, I should be laughed 
at; and you must not believe all Mary says about 
me.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said a voice 
behind them. 

“Oh dear! how you frightened me,” Agnes ex- 
claimed, as she turned and saw Mary Croft standing 
close beside her. 

“What a shame to steal upon us like that; why, 
you gave me quite a turn,” Kate said, trying to keep 
from laughing. ‘I declare my heart feels as if it 
would jump out.” 

“Your heart, Kate; I am afraid you lost that 
long ago.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Polly; my heart is as 
safe as yours,” was Kate’s laughing rejoinder. 

“Safe in another’s keeping, certainly not in your 
own.” 

“ Safe in my own, Polly.” 

“ Well, we will not argue that question here; but 
be good enough to inform me what you mean by 


“And you have my forgiveness. How beautifully | telling Miss Leigh not to believe all that I say: 


fascinating you have made the baby,’ Agnes con- 
tinued, determined, if possible, to change the subject. 
“How tenderly sketched; it makes me feel as if I 
should like to kiss its chubby little face; and the 
old man, how wearily he stoops. Why, Miss Fulton 


—pardon me, I mean Kate—you are quite an 
artist.” 





you must not think Iam going to let you off with- 
out an explanation, Kate.” 

“TJ will explain, and read you a lecture after- 
wards, Polly ;” but Kate’s threat was not put into 
execution, for at that moment their attention was 
diverted by the sudden appearance of the botanising 


party. 
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CHAPTER Vii. 
LYING IN WAIT. 


Ir was the evening fixed for Mr. Reid’s appointment | 
at the “Three Masts.” He had dined in solitary | 
state at Harper’s Hotel. (The banker carried his 


indomitable pride into all the affairs of life, and | 


would never consent to dispense with any of the 


ceremony which he considered due to his position in | 
On referring to his watch after the 


Wyewood.) 
obsequious waiter had removed the cloth, he found 
that he had nearly an hour to wait before the time 
at which he had ordered his servant Jones to bring 
round the brougham. He wheeled an easy chair to 
the fire, and taking up a newspaper miade a show of 
reading ; but this was cast aside after a few minutes, 


and he gave himself up to a fit of musing, occa- | 
sionally murmuring to himself, as was his wont. To | 


judge from the nervous twitching of his mouth at 
intervals, and the gathered gloom on his knitted 
brow, it seemed that his meditations were not of a 
very agreeable character. 

‘To think of Hammond in Parliament, and one’s 
self passed over in favour of a younger man, and 
that man my partner! Not that I have anything to 
say against Hammond—he is a good fellow on the 


whole; rather stiff-necked and obstinate in his pre- | 


judices, but still a good fellow. How rapidly his 
vexation vanished when he found that it really was 
meant that he should be asked to stand. 
inflation it will be to the pride of that woman at Bank 
View. 
will be insufferable in her new dignity, and I shall 
dislike her more than ever.” 

Mr. Reid paused in his soliloquy and looked again 


at his watch, apparently solicitous about the flight | 


of time. It was a troubled, careworn face on which 
the flickering firelight fell; that of a man full of 


proud aspirations and wild aims, born of an am- 


bition that would spare nothing in pursuit of the 
goal which it had set itself to reach—an ambition 
that might become unscrupulous as to the means by 
which it sought the gaining of its end. So he sat 


with his hands crossed upon his knee; and his face | 


gradually setting into sharp, resolute lines as it 
hardened into repose. It seemed as though some 


purpose was taking form and maturing in his mind. | 
There was the same expression in the steady, stead- | 
fast gaze which he bent upon the fire—a gaze that | 
pierced the red heart of the glowing coal, as though | 
it was an illuminated page of prophecy in which he | 


could read the history of the brilliant future which | 
he proposed for himself. Still building for the days 
to eome, as he had built in the lifetime of his son; 
would it be with the same vain result? His moody | 
silence lasted some time, then the muttered talk was | 
resumed. “Yes, it is true; Iam getting more con- | 


vinced of it every day. Money is power; the great | 
lever that moves everything. 


Having that to push 





What an | 


As the wife of the member for Wyewood she | 


me on, why should I not take my lana above the 
heads of these dolts who are going to elect Ham. 
mond? I feel sure the day will yet come when 
Be shall be able to prove to the Wyewood people that 
‘the honour of representing them would not content 
| my ambition.” 
| As he spoke his mouth took an involuntary curl, 
but the gloom seemed to deepen on his face, and the 
poorest member of the Wyewood people, whom his 
words seemed to depreciate, might have hesitated to 
change places with the man who sat brooding there, 
self-engrossed and solitary. The remembrance of 


| his dead son had crossed his mind, as it often didin _ 


| moments of mental disturbance, a tender, softening 

| thought, that fell like dew upon his heart, fretting in 
its feverish unrest. At that moment he was roused 
by the entrance of a servant, and he guessed that the 
man had come to tell him that the brougham had 
arrived, Jones was punctual. The banker hurried 
down, almost incredulous that the time had passed 
so soon. 

“To the ‘Three Masts,’ and drive as quickly ag 

' possible, Jones, for I have an appointment,” 
This was his order to the coachman before he 
entered the carriage. Jones wondered to himself, 
as he waited until his master was seated, what 
business was taking him to the dingy little tavern 
on the Wyewood Road, which he did not think was 
good enough for his own patronage. Mr. Reid was 
glad to give himself up to the luxury of easy rolling 
motion, and by no effort of his own be borne along 
to his destination. 
It was a still calm evening, with a soft sighing 
wind, scarcely strong enough to bend the grass or 
stir the leaves of the folded flowers. The road 
through which the carriage passed was flooded with 
moonlight, and crossed here and there by long lines 
of shadow. As they came nearer the little public- 
house, part of the way lay along the shore. Mr, 
' Reid could tell when the brougham turned, for the 
unresting moan of the sea became distinct through 
the evening stillness, and if he had cared to look, 
he could have seen from the carriage window the 
dark waves rolling one after another, and now and 
again lit up with magical effect by the gorgeous 
phosphoric gleam that ran along the edges of the 
waves—glittering fringes of flame. But the occupant 
of the brougham had no attention to bestow upon 
externals, except as they might have a direct bearing 
upon the subject that engrossed his thoughts, which 
were still pursuing the old theme. His eyes seemed 
to be looking inward, blind to everything but the 
| tempting pictures which his fancy had painted in 
| the glow of the fire,as he sat at the hotel sipping 

his glass of claret after his solitary dinner. The 

_ stopping of the carriage roused him, a delicious waft 

| of fresh, cool air blowing in his face as he let down 

' the glass and looked out. There was the “ Three 
| Masts,” with its swinging sign looming wierdly 
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everything, toning down the spareness and poverty 
which the glare of day made so pitilessly distinct, 
and even making amends for the uncomfortable 
composition of sand and seaweed, which formed dis- 
tinctive features in the external appearance of the 
lonely little inn. The landlord, a fussy little man 
with an inquisitive, pointed nose, came out to do 
honour to the brougham and its owner, apparently 
much impressed by the honour which the banker’s 
yisit conferred upon his establishment. 

Mr. Reid lingered to give a few curt orders to 
Jones. 
not require you to wait, for I 
the rest of the way home. 
me?” 

“Quite an hour, sir.” 

“Very good. You had better not keep the horses 
standing, or they may get cold. Tell Barker to have 
a fire lighted in the library.” 


intend to walk 


through the sweet moonshine that seemed to soften 


| a financial plum. 


«You can drive on to Cliff House; I shall | 
| many yards from the inn. 
How long will it take | 





man into whose hands had passed the ownership of 
his paternal home. 

«*T wonder what we shall make of the interview,” 
he mused, rising from his seat, and pacing the room 
in his growing impatience. ‘‘ With a little sagacity 
and judicious management Northfield might be made 
It will be useless for him to ask 
for any modification, for I will listen to nothing he 
may propose, unless I can see my way to making 
the concession profitable.” 

While Archibald Reid sat waiting in the parlour 
of the “‘ Three Masts,” two men, apparently engaged 
in earnest talk, stood together under the cliffs, not 
The two were Howard 


Evans and Thomas Gough. It is not the first time 


| we have seen them together—a companionship that 


boded no good to either; each felt that to be the 


| truth as they stood and faced each other in the 
| shadow of the rock. 


The man answered by a respectful touch of his | 


hat and a “ Very well, sir,” at the same time lightly 
touching the thorough-breds with the whip, and 
drove on to Cliff House, more than ever mystified by 
his master’s strange fancy for being left in such a 
place as the “‘ Three Masts.” 

The officiaus landlord treated the banker to much 
demonstrative civility as he piloted him to the 
little parlour, where a miserable oil-lamp was doing 
its best to relieve the obscurity of the room, gas 
being a modern luxury unknown to that primitive 
hostel. 


M. Reid, glancing round the room. 

“Yes, sir; he arrived an hour ago, and——’ 

“Tell him Iam here,” Mr. Reid interrupted, rather 
curtly, 

“He went out half an hour ago, sir, but he said 
he would be back in time to meet you.” 

The landlord did not venture to deliver a message 
which the gentleman had left for the banker—“ That 
he was to wait until he came back”—for he saw that 
he was vexed; but he substituted instead, “‘ Shall I 
send some one to look for him, sir ?” 

“Thank you, I shall be glad if you will.” 

As the landlord went out to send some one to look 
for the absent gentleman Mr. Reid sat down, glanced 
at his watch, and frowned to himself at Mr. Evans’ 
vant of attention; then pushed angrily away from 


’ 


him a copy of the Wyewood Chronicle, in which he had | 


@ught sight of Mr. Hammond’s name printed in 
Pretentious type. That paper had offended him by 
its glowing panegyrics of the proposed new member: 
Mr. Reid got irritable as he waited impatiently for 
the coming of the man whom he had appointed 
to meet. The want of punctuality chafed him as 


4 personal slight, an unpropitious beginning for 
, Howard Evans if he had any favour to ask of the 





They were talking in low tones. “ There, his 
brougham has just passed, and he is waiting at the 
house for me.” 

“Well, sir, if he be, it will do him no harm to 
wait a bit for you.” 

“ Perhaps not, Gough; but I am quite as anxious 
as he is to get it all over and done with; but can I 
depend upon you, Gough, to do your part ?” 

“Yes, sir; I don’t mind trying to get it from 
him, but - 

“Come, no ‘ buts,’ Gough, or I shall think you are 
turning faint-hearted, and going to shirk the thing. 





| Are you satisfied with what I offered you ?” 
“Is there a gentleman waiting for me?” queried | 
| a man that’s hard up, but—you may as well let me 


“Yes, sir, I own your offer is very tempting to 


say my say, sir—but there must be no violence, or 
I’m off at once, and leave you to do it yourself; for 
I served under his son, and he was a good sort, was 
young Mr. Edmund.” 

Mr. Evans looked in the man’s face as he said, 


| “You ought to know that I should be the last to 


| 








counsel anything of the sort; I only want you to 
frighten him into giving them up. Do you re- 
member your instructions ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s right, and don’t fail me at the last 
moment. Don’t forget to take particular notice 
which side I walk on when we come out of the inn, 
for that will be next to the pocket that contains the 
deeds. You know the rest of the programme.” 

“ Ay—ay, sir! but to speak plain, I don’t like the 
job. If you had only taken my advice, and done 


what I said——” 

* Nonsense, man; if I did you would be none the 
better; and besides, it is only an act of justice— 
Archibald Reid has no right with those deeds;” and 
with that Howard Evans walked rapidly in the 
direction of the ‘‘ Three Masts.” 

(To be continued.) 
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HAGAR, 
“Let me not see the death of the child.” —Gen., xxi. 16. 


12 ONELY and banished to the desert wild 
2 She laid her down, to draw life’s latest 
Ga-” breath, 

And meet, like truest heroine, her death ; 
Yet dared she not behold her dying child. 
Poor innocent! From home and hope exiled! 

The mother could not see her darling die, 

Though even with parched lips and filming eye 
The boy beheld her anxious face, and smiled. 


She laid him down beneath the tree and wept— 
The mother’s last resource! and then there seemed 
To come the dreaded calm. She little dreamed 

Her boy, her brave one, only softly slept. 

The angels o’er him their soft vigils kept. 

They spread above him their protecting wings, 
Brought green oases and life-giving springs. 
So ofttimes hath some heart maternal leapt 





As o’er her darling’s cot God’s healing angel stept. 
Mavrice Davins, 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 8. JacoB, THE WANDERER. Part IV. 


Chapters referred to—Genesis xxav., xlvii. 
MmACOB having made peace with Esau, 
now settles with his family in the land 
of Canaan (Gen. xxxiii. 17—20). First 
at Succoth (or booths), from the cattle- 
booths he built there; and then in 
Shechem (or Sychar), where he built the altar called 
El-elohe-Israel (meaning God the God of Israel), and 
also the well called after him, at which Christ rested 
(John iv. 6, 12). His sons Simeon and Levi brought 
him into trouble with the Canaanites (xxxiv. 30), 
which made the cautious Jacob afraid, and evidently 
in answer to prayer for guidance was directed to go 
once more to Bethel, where he had made his vow. 

I. Jacop at BETHEL. 
like to revisit well-known places. Ask questions as 
to Jacob’s past visit to Bethel. He would look upon 
it as his starting-place in life. See his conduct 
there, and what it teaches as to his character. (1) 
He prepared for his visit (ver. 2). He bade his family 
put away their strange gods before coming to Bethel, 
“the house of God.” Just so Israelites to prepare 
to meet God at Mount Sinai (Exod. xix. 10). So 
David says he will “ wash his hands in innocency” 
(Ps. xxvi. 6), And the seed that brought forth 
good fruit in the parable was that sown in good 
ground—i.e., ground prepared for it (Matt. xiii. 8). 
Let the children learn to prepare for worship and 
meeting God in His house, if they would receive a 
blessing. (2) He worshipped in God’s appointed way. 
He built an altar (xxxv. 7)—i.e., offered sacrifices 
or burnt offerings as atonement for sin. He would 
think over his life since there last—twenty years; 
confess his sins, and obtain pardon in the appointed 
way. What an example to all: to make halting- 
places in life; certain seasons for self-examination 
and confession of sin. Those who do so will not ask 
in vain for pardon (1 John i.9). (3) He offered thanks- 





(Read xxxv. 1—15.) All 


| Isaac (xxxv. 29). 


giving (ver. 14). He set up a pillar of thank. 
offering, pouring oil as a drink-offering—i.e., offering 
‘of thanksgiving. This a necessary part of worship. 
|The Lord’s Prayer ends with thanksgiving. See also 
| examples of St. Paul and Silas in prison; prayed 
and sang (Acts xvi. 25). So St. Paul enjoins on all 
(1 Tim. ii. 1; 1 Thess. v. 16, 17). Jacob did this 
for the special mercy of a safe return and a fresh 
revelation from God (xxxv. 9—13). God’s common 
mercies and special mercies all call for thanksgiving. 
For other examples, see Israel after crossing Red Sea 
(Exod. xv.), Zacharias at birth of a son (Luke i), 
and many others. 

| II. Jacop at nome. At last Jacob settled in 
Canaan (xxxvii. 1), probably owning land, and being 
held in great repute (xxxv. 5). There he stayed 
for many years, till called to Egypt to see Joseph. 
Notice him now as a family man at the head of a 
' numerous family and large property. (a) As a hus- 
band he was faithful, loving, and considerate, as 
seen in his long service to Laban for his wives; 
‘his anxiety for their safety when meeting Esau; 
his consulting them when in difficulty. His loving 
Rachel more than Leah was rebuked by her being 
‘at first childless, and then dying first. (b) As a 
‘father he evidently brought up his children in the 
fear of God; attending to family worship by build- 
| ing altars wherever he went. He fell, however, into 
'the same error that his own parents had done, of 
| favouritism. His behaviour in this respect to Joseph 
is so well known that it need not be dwelt upon; 
only the moral must be drawn of how sin brings its 
own punishment: his favouritism to Joseph caused 
his loss of him. (c) As a brother: though he wronged 
Esau in the matter of his birthright and blessing, 
he acknowledged his wrong, and by his peace-making 
caused friendship once more: they joined in burying 
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III. Jacop’s Last DAys. (Read xlvi. 1—7.) Sent 
for by Joseph he started for Egypt, again offering 
sacrifices; for he would not go a step without God. 
Is again comforted by a vision. His meeting with 
Joseph has already been referred to in the life of 
the latter. Now Joseph presents him to Pharaoh 
(xlvii. 7—10). He as priest blesses the king, though 
the latter was (or had been till quite lately) a 
heathen. At last, after blessing Joseph’s two sons, 
and then all his own sons, he gives directions 
about his burial (xlix. 29), and dies in peace, having 
lived seventeen years in Egypt, in a _ peaceful 
and honoured old age, among children and grand- 
children. 

IV. Lessons OF HIS LIFE. (1) The beauty of family 
religion. Jacob always spoke of the “God of my 
fathers,’ and trained his children in the fear of God; 
he proved, indeed, a “prince with God.” (2) Sin 


THE ELDER 


PART II. 
A HY, Olaf, I think I must have slept,” 
1) said Greta sitting up. ‘ Where have 
you been ?” 

“Think,” laughed Olaf, “I am sure 
you have. I have been just beyond the 
bend of the river, and I have caught such a lovely 
fish—with my hand! only think, sister! Look! is 
he not a fine fellow?” and Olaf held up a large 
fish, with shining scales of crimson, blue, and gold. 
“T am going to try and catch another, I only came 
back to show you this one, and then you must come 
home. Take care of him till I come back;” and 
Olaf rushed off. 

Greta had hardly lost sight of him, when she 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Greta !” 

“Yes,” she answered, wondering who it could be. 
She looked round, and up, and down, but could see 
No one. 

“Greta!” said the voice again; and strange to 
say, it seemed to come out of the basket. 

“No one can be in the basket,” she thought; and 
laughing as she did so, Greta raised the lid and 
looked in. 

But that was where the voice came from, for to 
her surprise the fish, rolling its eyes in a most 
hideous manner, gasped out, “ Dear little maiden— 
I shall die—if you don’t—put me—in the—water— 







again;” and then kept on panting, gasping, and 
Wheezing in such a strange manner, that Greta went 
of into fits of laughter, and likened him, in her 
thoughts, to old Vibecke, who had asthma. 

“You are a funny fish,” she said. “I never heard 
of a sick fish before. I shall take you home, Mr. 


Fish, and give you a powder,” and she laughed 
again. 


confessed will be forgiven, but will surely be punished. 
| See what he said to Pharaoh: ‘Few and evil” were 
| his days; a wanderer, pilgrim, parted for years from 

his favourite son, &c. (3) Those that honour God will 
| be honoured. He had more visions from God than 
| any one in the Bible. He vowed, and kept his vow; 
| was blessed and a blessing. Children must avoid 
Jacob’s deceit, but imitate Jacob’s piety. 


Questions to be answered. 


1. Describe Jacob’s last visit to Bethel. 

2. Describe Jacob’s character in the different re- 
lationships of life. 

3. Show how he cultivated family religion. 

4, What was the difference between burnt-offerings 
and meat-offerings ? 





|» 5. What are the three great lessons we may learn 
from his life ? 


QUEEN. 


“ Cruel child,” gasped the fish, “ you shall—die— 
for want—of breath—as—I ”* but here the poor 
fellow found it impossible to say any more, and 
after a few more gasps and struggles he expired, with 
his dull, staring eyes fixed reproachfully on Greta. 

She felt rather frightened for a minute or two, 
but after drawing one or two long breaths, and 
finding no difficulty.in doing so, she laughed and 
said, “I am not frightened, for he cannot hurt me 
now he’s dead; but his eyes did look ugly, though. 
Now I shall try if Queen Hilda will come. I should 
like to see her, and it would not be more strange 
than hearing a fish speak,” thought Greta; and 
springing up she grasped a fine bunch of elder- 
flower, and tried to break it off. 

All of a sudden the bough she was holding by 
seemed to grow rotten in her grasp, the ground 
underneath her gave way, and she felt herself fall- 
ing. As she looked up, wildly trying to catch at 
something to stop her headlong descent, she saw a 
little woman, wondrously beautiful, standing lightly 
on the extreme end of one of the branches of the 
elder-tree. 

She was very fair, her long hair was streaming 
over her shoulders, and kept back from her white 
brow by a wreath formed of the tiny single flowers 
of the elder. Her dress was of green silk, low on 
the shoulders, and parted down the middle to show 
a petticoat of soft, creamy-white satin, beautifully 
embroidered with purple and gold. Greta saw all 
this in a moment, much more quickly than you could 
read it. 

“ Disobedient child,” said the fairy, sternly ; “ this 
is thy punishment for taking my elder without ask- 
ing my permission, and for coming here at all, in 
opposition to thy mother’s commands.” 
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“Help me, good queen,’ said poor naughty 
Greta, who was now struggling in the water. 

But the fairy had vanished ; and as the little girl 
felt the cold waters closing round her, there flashed 
through her mind the sad faces there would be at 
home—those dear faces she would never see again. 

After a long interval of unconsciousness, Greta 
opened her eyes, and she was still im the water, 
which now, instead of being cold, had become scald- 
ing hot. What was her horror, and dismay too, to 
perceive the fish she had so cruelly laughed at a 
little while ago, swimming towards her, surrounded 
by numbers of others, of all sorts and sizes; and 
what was more dreadful too, was that although they 
were fishes, they seemed to have the faces of her 
father, mother, and sisters. Another thing that sur- 
prised ker was that she seemed to be in her little 
white-curtained bed; and yet she was in the river, 
for she could feel the scalding cf the water, and oh! 
there were all those dreadful fishes coming round 
her. And now they were tugging at her hair, till 
her poor head throbbed in an agony of pain; and 
now again they were forcing mud—thick, black, and 
disgusting—down her throat, till she could not 
breathe, and soon poor Greta remembered no more. 

It was a beautiful day, and the last rays of a 
glorious summer sunset stole through the open 
window, and lighted on a little pale, thin face and 
shorn head, resting on the pillow of Greta’s little 
bed. Yes, it was Greta; and by the anxious way in 
which Dame Voér stooped over when a slight, uneasy 
movement showed that she was awaking, you could 
have told that the little girl had been very ill. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and said in a faint 
voice, ‘‘ Where am I?” 

**In your own bed, darling,” answered her mother; 
and Greta was surprised to see the tears dropping 
down her cheeks. 

“What is the matter, mother dear? and where 
are those dreadful fishes ?” 

“Hush, darling! you have been very ill, and 
dreaming ; take this, and go to sleep.” 

Greta tried to sit up, but was too weak to do so; 
and supported by her mother’s arm, took the broth 
she held to her lips, and then sinking back on the 
pillow, fell into a quiet, refreshing slumber. 

Many days passed before Greta was able to get 
up. During that time her mother told her how 
Olaf, running home, had met his father with the 
news that she had fallen into the river; and the 
doctor said that had they been a few minutes later 
Greta would have been dead. As it was. when she 
revived it was in the delirium of fever. 

‘Then, mother, it was not all a dream,” said 
Greta; “I thought it was a horrid dream.” 

** All you tell me about the fishes was a dream,” 
answered the dame; “but it is quite certain that 
you saw Queen Hilda, and she punished you for 
your disobedience.” 






THE QUIVER. 
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“But then the fish talked to me before I fell in 
the water, mother.” 

«Ah, you must have fallen asleep, and have been 
dreaming then,’ answered her mother; “but you 
were certainly awake when you saw Hilda.” 

And that is what they still believe ;-for people of 
that class in Denmark are brought up in these 
superstitions from their earliest childhood, so that 
they grow with their growth and strengthen with 
their strength. The truth was that Greta fell asleep, 
with the events and feelings of the day still running 
in her thoughts, and making some quick movement 
when dreaming that she was picking the elder, fell 
into the river, and did not awake till in the water, 
That is how it was that Hilda seemed to havo 
vanished at the moment the little girl cried out for 
her help. When under the water she became un- 
conscious, and continued so till she revived to be 
tormented by the fancies of delirium. 

Greta learnt one lesson from her adventure, which 
she never forgot—namely, that disobedience to 
parents is sure to be followed by punishment of 
some kind, not the least of her punishment being 
the knowledge that her dear mother had suffered 
such acute anxiety during her illness that, aided by 
the fatigue of nursing her, it had for a time, injured 
that kind mother’s own health. Even when she had 
quite recovered, Dame Voér had only (when Greta 
showed signs of disobedience) to call to her mind 
the adventure and its consequences, and Greta at 
once became “as good as gold.” R. M. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

181, From what words used by Peter may it be 
inferred that he for the first time discovered our 
Lord’s Divinity ? 

182. Quote a slight passing allusion made by St. 
John as confirmatory of the explicit statements of 
Matthew and Luke as to our Lord’s birthplace. 

183. Quote the verse in which God is called for 
the first time “The most high God, the possessor of 
heaven and earth.” 

184. Name the city that was subjected to the 
following treatment—The people that were therein 
were slain, the city was beaten down, and sown with 
salt. 

185. Connected with the call of Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, St. Luke mentions a circumstance 
on which Matthew and Mark are silent. Name it. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 544. 

172. Geshem, the Arabian (Neh. ii. 19). 

173. The Pharisees asked, “Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cxsar or no?” (Matt. xxii. 17). The 
Sadducees questioned Him respecting the resurrec- 
tion (Matt. xxii. 23—26). 

174, “They were eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, so shall ‘also the coming of 
the Son of man be” (Matt. xxiv. 38, 39). 
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“ He was like a brother to me my, 579. 
CAPTAIN BURSTWHISTLE’S TROUBLE. 


A TALE OF STRANGEBURGH. IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. grammar-school with exhibitions and scholarships 

ow event was a new arrival at Strangeburgh. ; tenable both at school and at the universities. It 
At Strangeburgh there was, among its various | sometimes happened that parents were attracted 
advantages, a very excellent and richly-endowed | to the little town by these educational advantages ; 
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and it was no great matter of wonder then that 
Mrs. Palmer, who had two sons and a very straitened 
income, should fix upon the quiet and inexpensive 
town of Strangeburgh with its excellent school as the 
place of her residence during, at any rate, the boy- 
hood of her sons. Accordingly she visited Strange- 
burgh, and took the little house which stood at the 
corner of the Green Lane, within easy reach of the 
grammar-school; and before the excitement among 
the gossips had subsided, Franklyn and George Palmer 
had begun to trudge backwards and forwards, morn- 
ing, midday, and afternoon, from home to school and 
school to home, while Mrs. Palmer looked after the 
household and the education of a quiet, shy little 
girl of nine years of age, who answered to the name 
of Emma. 

One day after the Palmers had been settled for 
some six months at Strangeburgh, the captain was 
sitting at his parlour window and dreamily watching 
his geraniums, when his eye was attracted by an 
object moving among the branches of the large elm- 
tree which grew in the field opposite his house. 
He perceived this object mounting higher and higher 
up the tree, till it emerged from among the foliage 
and stood out on one of the branches—a boy, 
hurrahing and waving his hat to some one below. 
It just passed through the captain’s mind how well 
a boy like that might mount the shrouds, when he 
saw the figure in the tree suddenly bend forward, and 
fall crashing down through branches and leaves to 
the ground. Quick as the thought, the captain, hat- 
less, fled out of the house, across the road, leapt the 
fence, and rushed to the side of the fallen lad, who 
lay pale and motionless on the grass. Bending over 
him as he lay was a younger lad, vainly endeavouring 
to lift his head. Putting aside the younger brother, 
Captain Burstwhistle raised the elder in his arms, 
and bore him across the field into the Green Lane, up 


to Mrs. Palmer’s door, and trying to make the best | 


of it to the half-scared mother, he deposited her 
injured lad on the clean little white bed up-stairs. 
Then he started off again, and running faster than 
he had moved for weeks, never drew breath till he 
clanged the bell at Dr. Oliver’s door, and scarcely 
giving the doctor time to put on his hat, he hurried 
him up the High Street, down the Green Lane, and 
into the sick-room. Those who knew Dr. Oliver only 
as a resident in the town, or as the physician of 
hypochondriacal old ladies or dyspeptic old gentle- 
men, had no notion cf Dr. Oliver by a real patient’s 
bed. The good-humoured way in which he could 
rally the imaginary invalid, or the quiet ironical 
smile with which he would prescribe a prison diet 
for some self-indulgent sufferer, was exchanged for 
a tenderness and quietness which the poor and the 
suffering learned to bless; but gentle as he always 
was to the real sufferer, there was an exquisite and 
deeply meaning gentle gravity of manner which crept 
over him and made itself felt in rooms of sickness 


———_———___ 


where death must soon come. He never spoke harshly 
| or abruptly words which drove the last hope away 
from the hearts of friends; neither did he put of 
their awful anxiety by plausible platitudes. He said 
little, but he made everybody in the room feel by hig 
manner, both the need of self-control and the extreme 
danger of the patient. ‘Don’t disturb him,” was 
ali he said, after he had observed for a few moments 
the passive form upon the bed. There was some. 
thing in his manner which quieted all. Mrs, Palmer 
sat down in the little cane chair close to the pillow 
where her son’s dark, soft, wavy locks lay tossed and 
tangled. Once only the injured boy stirred. Slowly 
and feebly he moved his arm about, The sharp, 
pinched look of pain gathered in his face, and he 
cried, ‘ Mother!” but instantly the look of suffering 
passed away like a cloud chased by a sunny breeze, 
and a happy, quiet look followed; a smile crept up 
to his lips, and he whispered a half-awed whisper— 
“Father!” then he sighed a peaceful, contented 
sigh, like an infant in its sleep, and all was over, 

Fascinated by the excitement and the unwonted 
scene, Captain Burstwhistle had remained rooted to 
the floor, his eyes immovably fixed upon the suffering 
face which lay before him; but now, wakened as if 
from a trance, he began to move across the room. 
As he left the door, he noted a little figure which 
he had not observed before. Kneeling by the bed- 
side, with her small face buried in her hands, the 
tears oozing out through her little fingers, was a child 
clad in black. It was a simple thing’ to see, but it 
made Captain Burstwhistle stagger and clutch the 
side of the door to steady himself. Carefully and 
stealthily, as a man who distrusted himself, he left 
Mrs. Palmer’s house, and as he walked home the 
little black-clad figure continued to haunt him; and 
when he sat in his arm-chair at the window it 
haunted him still; he could see it before him, but it 
was moving in and out among the flower-beds, or 
| reaching out her little hands to soothe a frightened 
| bird, or to rescue a roughly-treated butterfly. And 
the old lines were in his head again— 





“And she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 

For days he did not see any of the Palmer family, 
but every day he faintly pulled the bell, and in a 
gruff whisper inquired at the door how they were 
getting on. Now, however, the funeral was over, 
and Franklyn Palmer was laid in the churchyard, 
and the captain thought he would like to look at the 
poor boy’s grave; so one morning he stole out of 
his house, feeling almost like a culprit, and made his 
way down the lane and over the grass mounds of 
the churchyard, and then he stood still, for he saw 
before him the little black-clad figure sitting beside 
Franklyn Palmer’s grave, her small eyes filled with 
tears, looking up to the sky, half dreaming, half sad. 
He stood and watched her for a little, and when he 
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saw that she noticed him, he moved gently towards | Mrs. Palmer had given home and shelter and a 
the grave. She did not stir, or look scared, so he | mother’s care to the little orphan child. 

sat down beside her, and gazed at her face; and then But now a difficulty arose, and the joy of the 
hardly thinking what he said, or perhaps vaguely | moment was darkened by reflection. Mrs. Palmer, 
fancying that his trouble told to her might help her | though willing to admit the captain’s right, was re- 
to bear her own, he spoke of the sister he used to | luctant to lose her little charge, and more especially 
play with, and who was now gone to the quiet land. | did the thought of losing her bring pain after the 














“So little sister,” said he, “as I have lost my sister, | 
and you your brother, let me be in the place of your 
elder brother.” 

Wonderingly the little maid looked at the tears | 
which were in the captain’s eyesas he spoke; but not | 
so wonderingly as the captain looked when she replied, | 
“Yes, he was like a brother to me, and it seems so | 


short a time since I knew him.” | 


“Like a brother—so short a time!” rejoined the | 
captain, somewhat abruptly; but then, fearing lest | 
his impetuosity should terrify her, he added gently, | 
“Was he not your brother ?” | 

“Oh no,” said the child, “I only called him so, | 
just as I call Mrs. Palmer mamma—ever since my | 
own mamma died.” 

“Then what is your name ?” asked the captain. | 

“Emmeline Hulstein, but they call me Emma.” | 

“ Gone—gone—gone!” cried the poor captain— 

“No, not all gone. Come, you must come home 
with me. I must see your mamma—Mrs. Palmer, I 
mean.” 
Now it so happened that Mrs. Palmer at this 
moment was entering the churchyard in search of | 
her little adopted daughter Emma, and consequently | 
encountered Captain Burstwhistle, as he hurried his 
little comrade in and out among the tombstones. | 
She, too, was glad to see the captain, and was begin- 
ning to thank him for his care and kindness in their 
time of trouble, when he broke in— 

“God bless you! God bless you! Mrs. Palmer, for 
your kindness and care to this little maid, the 
daughter of my poor deserted sister.” 

Explanations followed, and Captain Burstwhistle 
learned how, notwithstanding her straitened means, 








death of her son. 

At length Mr. Thornton, who had been called in, 
suggested a compromise. Emma should reside with 
her uncle, and go every morning and be taught as 
usual by Mrs. Palmer. The compromise was agreed 
to, but it was not long observed; for one summer’s 
evening, as Mrs. Palmer was leaving the captain’s 
house after having brought Emma home, Captain 
Burstwhistle darted out of his sitting-room and 
overtook her at the gate, and said, “Let me see 
you home, Mrs. Palmer, I want to speak with 
you.” 

Down the Green Lane they went in the dusk, and 
before they reached Mrs. Palmer’s deor the eld com- 
promise was abolished, and a new treaty agreed upon, 
and the captain came home whistling, a thing he had 


| not done for months, 


Soon after a bill announced that Mrs, Palmer’s 
house was to be let, and the townsfolk were sur- 
prised at the same time to see that Nelson Cottage, 
the captain’s house, was beginning to look brighter 
with paint and varnish. Mr. Featherson, too, the 
upholsterer in the High Street, confidentially in- 
formed Miss Spinks, who mentioned the cleaning 
going on at the cottage, that he had received a very 
large order for carpets and furniture from Captain 
Burstwhistle. So after a little, all leaked out, and 
notwithstanding severe strictures and gloomily 
compassionate forebodings expressed over some tea- 
pots in Strangeburgh, Captain Burstwhistle has not 
yet regretted the day when Margaret Palmer crossed 
his threshold, and Margaret herself has learned to 
write, without confusing the t’s and I’s and h’s, the 
name of Burstwhistle. 








TRUTH WILL OUT. 


BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR OF “ GARRY,” “ LOST: A HIGHLAND STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


T was a bleak, black January day, and the 
j biting, searching north wind was scouring 
2 and tearing across the moorlands which lay 
between Inverness and Dunkeith, and roar- 

ing through the glens and ravines through 

which the road occasionally led; and there was 
scarcely a sign of life along the road—the Dunkeith 





folks evidently remained entirely in their own valley 
or in their houses, preferring this to the bare high | 
road and to getting shrivelled up into the marrow of | 


. 


their bones, and being doubled up with the intense 
cold, 

Great wagons full of coals were travelling along 
this mountain road, and the horses were often urged 
on by their drivers, who were walking beside them 
muffled up to their eyes in their plaids. 

Up to the top of the hills and all down again they 
went, and at length the wagons finally did arrive at 
the town, and they began unloading them at the store, 
There was one great big lump, too big for anybody 
it was decided, and in time a man with a pick-axe 
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brought this to bear on the great lump. It divided 
into four large pieces and into hundreds of little 
bits besides. The man with the pickaxe paused and 


looked at them for a moment, and asked himself | 


whether he should split up those four big pieces again. 
** No,” he decided; “it’s cold weather, and maybe folks 
will like such big pieces to make up a grand fire to 
warm themselves, and to warm the leok of the room.” 
Then the man, who must have had something plea- 
sant and artistic in him, passed on, and the four big 
pieces of coal remained where they were. 

In time these four great big pieces of coal were 
separated, and were carried off in different directions 
where coals were due, but we will follow them one by 
one where they went, for probably amongst the coals 
one would find a surer welcome than any other way 
into the houses of Dunkeith, considering the intense 
cold of the winter weather. So now for the experiences 
of the 

FIRST PIECE OF COAL. 

** Come and sit nearer to the fire, Pamela.” 

“T think I will, Mrs. Bannatyne.” 

And then the two ladies drew in their arm-chairs 
close to the fender, then they put their feet on the 
bar of it, and with their tea-cups on their knees they 
settled themselves with much satisfaction. 

“ What a beautiful fire!” said Pamela; “I often 
think where would we be without our fires in weather 
like this. Just imagine now those poor benighted 
Germans with their bits of comfortless stoves, burn- 
ing away the good coals and not cheering one with 
the sight of a bit of light or flame—they have nothing 
to repay them for the discomforts of winter.” 

“Tt is quite true, Pamela,” said Mrs. Bannatyne; 
“with a fire and a dog you can never be lonely, and 
we have dogs enough and fires enough in this house 
in all conscience ; and you know what pets the dogs 
are, and as for the fires, my husband has great notions 
on that subject—I do not mean about the poking 
them, my dear, for every one, you know, thinks that 
they can do that better than any one else, and it is 
a strange thing, but there is a great satisfaction in 
poking the fire, and when my‘ guid man’ wants to 
please me he just says, ‘ Maggie, poke the fire,’ for it 
is just a thing that he enjoys doing himself, and it is 
not often, my dear, that the best of men practise self- 
denial. But though I am poking the fire, I never 
thoroughly enjoy myself if John is by, for I know 
that he is watching me, and if he does not say that 
I am doing it badly, I know that he is thinking it. 
Ah, yes, a fire is a cheery, cheery friend. Pamela, 
they don’t get fires in prison, do they ?” 

Pamela started up in her chair. “Ah, no; how 
they must suffer from the cold! How often I think 
of him, and of all the years and years of suffering 
that he will have to endure. It seems to me such 


ages and ages since that terrible time, and yet it is 
only two years and a half. 
it is. 


Well, well, it is better as 
It was a hard trouble for both you and me, 









but I think we can each say now that we are glad 
that things were as they were, and that everything 
was found out and exposed, before he did any more 
mischief to others, or made you and me more 
miserable.” 

“Ay, Pamela, it was a sore trouble, but it’s 
always best to know that we have the truth of 
things. Whether we will or no, we may be sure 
that, without us or with us, things work for the best, 
and sooner or later truth will out.” 

“TI feel so thankful,” said Pamela, “that Alec 
M‘Leod and Pearl Grant were not severed and made 
unhappy through any doing of mine. I was always 
fond of Alec, and he was generous and kind at all 
times to me, for I confessed to him that I had done 
him much mischief and evil, and he only said that 
waiting had done him no harm, and that he rejoiced 
but the more when he had won his prize. I felt so 
thankful to him for being more pleasant and kind 
than ever, that I would have done anything for him, 
And he is getting on so well—at one time who would 
have thought that Alec M‘Leod would have turned 
out so bravely as he hasdone? Of course, his wife’s 
money was a great help, but he was doing well enough 
before he had that. It is wonderful to think of his 
being a partner in Mr. Hamilton’s business.” 

“Mr. Grant wished it,’’ said Mrs. Bannatyne; “you 
know it said in his will that if Mr. Hamilton had no | 
objection, he wished Alec to enter into partnership 
with him, and the money, whatever Mr. Hamilton 
desired, should be advanced for it. All the plans and 
arrangements of that will were for the marriage of 
Alec and Pearl. He had made that will some time 
before the quarrel, when he was at Dunkeith, but 
he had never altered or made another afterwards. 
For all that, I am very thankful that I had written 
to him, as I told you I did, a full explanation of 
everything.” 

“T am glad, too,” said Pamela; “but my heart 
was very sore for Alec, rushing off as he did abroad 
after Mr. Grant’s death and not knowing that every- 
thing had been explained to him before he died.” 

* Ah, well,’ said Mrs. Bannatyne, “it was not so 
long before he heard how things were for him. He 
was married to Pearl a year after her father’s death, 
and Mr. Hamilton had quite faith enough in Alec 
to take him into partnership, and I am sure he can’t 
complain of the way in which they have flourished 
since then. Poor Robert Grant! his wasasad broken 
life, and everything went wrong for him, and yet, 
Pamela, if you had seen him as a young man, as I 
remember him, he was a man that any woman would 
have loved, and a man worthy of being loved.” 

“How was it?” said Pamela; “were there not 
two wives? I have heard something of it, but I have 
forgotten.” 

“Yes; the first one was Esyllt Grahame, the 
loveliest lassie that you could see; she was like a 
wild mountain flower—sweet, fresh, and shy; she 
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died abroad when Pear] was born, and then Robert 
Grant astonished us all by marrying again very 
quickly, for we said he would require to search the 
world over before he found another Esyllt; but it 
seems that he had been in love with her long before 
—any way, they were married, and on the very same 
day she was killed in a railway accident, and he 
made a cripple for life.” 

“ Ah, how terrible !—I always heard that it was in 
a railway accident that he had been injured for life, 
put I did not know of the tragedy of it all.” 

“« And how they are separated now in their graves 
—Esyllt, who knows where, in Italy? the poor woman 
who was killed, near London; and Robert Grant, in 
the Isle of Wight! Poor things !—separated once, 
together nov, for the lost are found.” 


SECOND PIECE OF COAL. 

A strange little cottage kitchen. The flooring 
was uneven, and all manner of odd things were 
about; a cat and some puppies were on the hearth; 
there were two beds, and in one lay a sick girl, with 
fair hair and a fairer face. On a bench beside the 
bed sat a young mother with a baby; but she was 
sufficiently like the sick girl to show clearly that 
they must be sisters. Both of them had their eyes 
fixed on the fire—the fire was made up of bits of 
peat and one great piece of coal. 

“ Bell, that’s a bonnie fire,” said the sick girl. 

“Ay, Jessie, and it need be. So you are awake to 
see it, are you? How do you feel, my lass?” 

“Better—ay, better now,” was the answer. “I 
think it’s just our minister’s wife that has brought 
me through this, for she has been aye good.” 

“She has indeed, Jessie, and ycu were speaking of 
the fire—well, that’s just her doing, too; she was 
round here all this way up the glen this afternoon, 
and she carried herself that great big piece of coal, 
that I might make a bonnie fire to cheer you with. 
She had it in a basket, and I was making scones at 
the time, and I asked her whether I might put two 
or three in her basket, and oh, Jessie, if you had 
heard her pleasant voice! she was so pleased, and 
said that she and the minister would enjoy them for 
tea. ‘Bell,’ she said, ‘I know your scones, you have 
just a knack in making them.’ ” 

“Oh, Bell, why did you not wake me to see 
them ?” 

“ Because they would neither of them hear cf it, 
and we all know, my lass, that good sleep is just the 
best thing that you can get; but I was fain to wake 
you to see them as they came in looking as happy as 
if they had been kings and queens in the very least, 
and the minister was carrying the biggest of the 
weans on his back in a plaid, just as I carry our wee 
Neil, and he put him down on the kearth yonder, 
where wee Neil was, and wee Neil and the minister’s 





saying that she had met her mother whilst coming 
up the glen, and that Mrs. M‘Leod had wanted to 
take the boy home, for she thought it was too cold 
for him to go up the glen, but the minister said he 
was warm enough in the plaid. Mrs. M‘Leod is daft 
about that boy. You know I was servant with her 
before Miss Vivien was married, and I well remember 
how terrible fond of Mr. Alec she was. I used to 
think that no human being could be more fond of 
another than she was of him; but she is almost as 
fond of this child. If she does still love her son best, 
she is almost exactly as fond of this one, the young 
Hugh Tempest.” 

‘ Bell,” said the sick girl, after a silence, “do you 
mind when there was the terrible disturbance about 
Mr. Lawson ?” 

“Ay, I do—and how we began to believe him and 
all the things he would be saying about our minister 
—thank the Lord that is a time away, and we all 
know what manner of man he was, and what a man 
our minister is; there is not a man in the glen this 
night who doves not love him, and look glad when he 
sees him—ah, here is Neil.” 

“Wife, you’ve a bonnie fire! where is the poker? 
stir it into a fine blaze.” 


THIRD PIECE OF COAL. 

“Well, Vivien, you have a bonnie fire indeed !” 

“Our poor, cold, tired visitors will be here almost 
immediately, Hugh, and we must give them as warm 
a welcome as we can, and make the old place look 
bright.” 

“The old place always manages to look bright,” 
said Hugh Tempest; “January and June it is alike. 
I saw during the first days that I came here that it 
was a charming old place, but I did not know what 
it could look like when it had become ‘home,’ and 
had that dear word printed on every bit of it, from 
the doorstep to the very making up of the fire. And 
the best of the home, the home itself is a presence: 
and a face—a bright face.” 

“Two bright faces, Hugh—four, counting the two 
up-stairs. No wonder we are happy and contented 
with our places in the world, for we love one another 
so entirely, that it would be hard indeed if we did 
not find out the flowers and the sunshine which are 
about us. Do you know, Hugh, happy as Pearl and 
Alec are, I do not think they can possibly be as 
happy as we are.” 

The minister smiled. ‘Do you know, Vivien, 
most people think their grievances and happinesses 
are beyond all other people’s grievances and happi- 
nesses, and I dare say Alee and Pearl have said 
exactly what you and I have said.” 

“Oh no, Hugh—now you know that that is utterly 
impossible ; they can’t have said the things that we 
have said, or be as happy as we are—say you know 


wean sat glowering at each other, and the dogs and | that that is impossible, say so, Hugh.” 


the cats walking round them. Mrs. Tempest was 


“Say so—yes, anything you like, Vivien; but 
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what a change there has been in Alec, and in Pearl, | helped me along; she used to say always that I 
too, and yet they are the same dear lovable creatures | must fear nothing, for in time truth would out.” 
that they were of old. Pearl is more matronly and| “And it did out, in all directions, with a ven- 
dignified, but the bit of the ‘spoilt child’ yet remains, | geance,”’ and he seized the poker. 
and I expect always will remain; but it makes her| “Stop,” said the minister. 
wonderfully charming. No wonder Alec is so devoted | “ What!” 
to her, and has turned out such a wonderful husband, “Oh, never mind; I have known you more than 
in spite of their playful charring—here they are.” seven years, so you may poke my fire—go on.” 
The room was empty for a while. 
The minister and his wife came in again, with two 
people, a lady and gentleman. * Mother, are you really going this evening ?” 
“Edith, come to the fire,” said Vivien, “and warm | “Indeed, Alec, I am; the minister is going to 
yourself before you take off your things.” lecture in the schoolroom.” 
“Oh, I would rather take them off and then know| “Is Vivien going, too?” 
that I need not stir from the fire again, than have it| ‘Of course, laddie; why, her visitors wouldn’t 
on my mind. I am so pleased to be here.” miss hearing the minister for anything ;” and there 
“And I am so pleased to have you,” said Vivien ; | was firm and full conviction in Mrs. M‘Leod’s words. 
“ Alec and Pearl are staying with mother.” “ Alec—mother! do come and look at baby, she is 
“ Ave they?” said the new comer, a very pretty | asleep, and looking so lovely ; come, make haste.” 
contented-looking little dark-eyed lady; “then Iam | Mrs. M‘Leod obediently went out of the room. 
doubly pleased,” and a still brighter look came over| “Alec, come.” 
her face as she disappeared with Vivien. “ Rubbish.” Then, with a sudden movement, he 
“Well, Hugh, old boy, it is fine to be here—isn’t | sprang up and laughingly threw his arm round her, 
it an odd state of things ?—you married and settled, | and together they went out of the room. 
and all that sort of thing, and I married to that dear | The bits of coal are burnt out, and the silence of 
little Edith—I don’t envy you one bit, but still, if I the night has fallen over Dunkeith; but the night 
wasn’t Harry Lonsdale I would be Hugh Tempest. | goes and the morning comes, The winter’s wind is 
Why, I have seen nothing of you since—since I was | roaring down the glen, but spring flowers are coming. 
staying here, when that affair took place.” The blackness of the hour is deep, but the dawn 
“Ah, yes—you were a good friend to me, Harry. | will be clear and golden. 
That was a black, drear time for me, only Vivieh THE END. 
































FOURTH PIECE OF COAL, 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 9. MrriaM, THE PROPHETESS. 


Scripture referred to—Ezodus ii. 1—10; av. 20,21; | came near, and she recognised the daughter of the 
Numbers xii. ‘murderous king; the maid sent; the basket fetched 
NTRODUCTION. (I.) The story of Moses, and opened. Miriam left her watch “ afar off,” and 
#4 and his wonderful deliverance from death | in her eagerness came near and spoke to Pharaoh’s 
bie by means of Pharaoh’s daughter, is well | daughter. She did not desert her charge. (2) Her 
y” known, and may by a few questions be | discretion. She did not at once announce who the 
“< drawn from the children; but the part | child was, mor even her own interest in him; but 
played by Miriam is apt to be overlooked. Begin | watching the princess, and seeing her compassion for 
by asking about her family. Father and mother, | the Hebrew child, offered to fetch a Hebrew nurse 
Amram and Jochebed (Numb. xxvi. 59); her two} and fetched his mother. These two qualities most 
brothers, Moses and Aaron; her tribe, Levi, the | necessary in all servants and persons in positions of 
priestly tribe, and she herself a member of Aaren’s'! trust. We have seen this in Eliezer and Joseph. 
priestly family. She comes before us only on three | Press this upon the children; to be diligent in their 
occasions—the first, in Exod. ii., as a watcher; the | calling, whatever it is, and to be discreet, 
second, in Exod. xv., as leading the hymns of praise;| III. Mrriam a propHeress. (Read Exod. xv. 20, 21.) 
the third, in Numb. xy., as murmuring against | In Micah vi. 4 she is spoken of as sent by God before 
Moses. | the children of Israel with Moses and Aaron, as if on 
Il. Miriam warcuine. (Read Exod.ii,1—10.) Ask | equality with them, and at Red Sea she is called a f 
the children her share in Moses’ deliverance, pointing prophetess. One of the duties of a prophet was to 
out (1) her fidelity. She had a charge given her | sing sacred odes by the dictate of the Spirit. As 
(Exod. ii. 4), to know what would. become of Moses. | such a prophetess, Miriam led the chorus at the 
Picture her feelings as the party of grand ladies Red Sea. Question the children upon the passage of 
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the Red Sea, and the defeat of the Egyptians, the | at his trial (2 Tim. iv. 16), and vindicated Elijah 
Israelites on foot, pursued by Pharaoh and his host | (1 Kings xviii. 37, 38). (4) The punishment. Miriam, 
on horseback and in great war-chariots, God took | though God’s servant, must be punished, as David 














off the wheels of the chariots (Exod. xiv. 25), and the 
returning sea drowned the “horse and his rider ;” 
hence the refrain of the song (xv. 21). Miriam played 
on a timbrel (Note A), and led a sacred dance. So 
Deborah the prophetess sang an inspired hymn after 
the defeat of the Canaanites (Judges v.1). The 
women sang David’s triumphs, when he had killed 


Goliath (1 Sam. xviii. 6), with singing and dancing ; | 


and the singing then, as in Miriam’s case, was an- 
tiphonal, one answering another, as also in Ps. xxiv. 
47—10. St. Paul also speaks of teaching by psalms 
and hymns (Col. iii. 16). Notice, with regard to 
Miriam, that she did not put herself unduly forward. 
Moses, as the leader of the people, recited the song 
of triumph (Exod. xv. 1); Miriam simply led the 
chorus, thus showing modest behaviour, free from 
envy: she just (as before) knew her duty, and did it. 

IV. Mrrtam’s sin. (Read Numb. xii.) Question 
the children on the story. Notice (1) the cause: 
perhaps jealousy of the influence of Moses’ wife 
(as to who she was, see Note B)'led them on to 
jealousy of the great honour put on him by God. 
See how one thing leads to another. (2) The sin. 
A quarrel with Moses as to his marriage leads to 
a complaint of his monopolising the government. 
Mark that if Moses had taken too much on himself 
it might have been right for Aaron to rebuke him, 
as St. Paul rebuked Peter (Gal. ii. 11), but the 
result showed that he had not done so, and the 
charge was false. See how jealousy leads on even 
to false witness. (3) The vindication. God Himself 
concerned in His servant’s honour: He gives His 
testimony to Moses, and shows how He honours him 
with direct revelation. So God stood by St. Paul 


| was (1 Sam. xii. 14). She became leprous as snow 


| for seven days, like Gehazi (2 Kings v. 27). (5) The 
| pardon. Aaron, who had joined in the sin, now 
| humbly asks pardon of Moses, and Moses entreats 
| the Lord for her: the prayer of the brother prevails, 
| and the sister is healed. 
| V. PRAcTICAL Lessons. (1) Miriam is seen as a 

sister in three lights—watching a brother, sharing 
‘a brother’s triumph, and jealous of a brother. Sisters 
| have often to do the first; let them avoid the jealousy, 
especially of brothers’ wives, and be ready to help 
| brothers in all that is good. (2) See the beauty 
| of unselfish family love. Moses, instead of being 
| offended, intercedes for his sister, and peace is re- 
| stored. How easily might family quarrels be ended 
| in this way. 

Questions to be unswered. 

| 1. What are the three occasions on which Miriam 
| is mentioned ? 
2. What two points do you notice in her character 
| on the first occasion ? 
3. Name any other occasions when women sang 
| songs of triumph. 
| 4 What was Miriam’s sin? and how was it 
, punished ? 

5. What practical lessons may we learn from her 

| life ? 

6. Where is she mentioned in the prophets ? 

Note A.—TIMBRELS. Still in use in Spain and other 
countries. A hoop (with pieces of brass to make a jingling) 
over which parchment is distended, which is beaten with 

| the fingers. 

| Note B.—Mosgs’ wire. Some think a late wife after 
the death of his first. Others think it was Zipporah herself, 
called by Miriam in scorn “ an Ethiopian’ woman.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
BOTANY AND LOVE. 








consisted of five ladies and 
four gentlemen. Two of 
the ladies were guests stay- 
ing at Mrs. Hammond’s, 
the other three were neigh- 
bours—a Mrs. Peat and her 
daughter Adelaide, from Haycroft, the 
estate adjoining Bank View, and a Miss 
Lucy Parr, from The Willows—the pic- 
turesque old house in the village that 
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BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “Is BY RIGHT,’ 
BOOK THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 


? 


ETC. ETC. 


had attracted Kate Fulton’s artistic eyes as she 
passed through on her way to Bank View. One 
of the gables of the house could be seen from the 
place where Kate was sketching the old church. 
| Miss Parr had brought with her her two brothers, 
James and William, both fine handsome-looking 
young men, of whom their sister was very proud; 
then there were Captain Victor Hammond and his 
friend Lieutenant Hough, both of whom were staying 





| 


}at Bank View. 

The party was presumedly in charge and under 
|the guidance of Captain Victor, but in reality they 
| were chaperoned by Mrs. Peat, the lady being a 

botanical enthusiast—indeed, she treated them to a 
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learned dissertation on her favourfte science, and 
concluded by strongly recommending it to her female 
audience. 

“It is a subject especially suitable to ladies—so 
full of poetry, and so fascinating. For instance, 
there is the Bellis perennis of our meadows, with its 
halo of silver rays surrounding the golden eye, from 
which is derived the beautiful Anglo-Saxon name 
day’s-eye, or daisy. Then there is the class crypto- 
gamia, one order of which, the algz, you, my dear”’ 
(turning and addressing Madeline Reid), ‘have ample 
opportunities of studying, for the sea washes up a 
great variety of seaweéd along the shore in front of 
Cliff House.” 

“But I know nothing of botany, Mrs. Peat,” 
Madeline frankly confessed, adding, as she saw the 
look of pity which the lady bestowed upon her, “at 
least nothing practical.” 

“Just what I expected, my dear, for there are, I 
am sorry to say, very few ladies’ schools that turn 
out a good botanical scholar. They appear to look 
upon it merely in the light of an agreeable pastime, 
not as one of the groundworks of a thorough 
education.” 

“I think many of the private schools intended for 
our education are open to the same blame, Mrs, Peat,” 
Lieutenant Hough remarked, with a glance at Lucy 
Parr, to whom he was greatly attracted, but could 
not get her from the side of Mrs. Peat. 

The glance did not escape the astute matron; and 
the young lady herself, though she did not see it, 
knew that he was looking at her. She admired him, 
but felt half afraid of trusting herself to a téte-a-téte 
with him—afraid that he would find out that she 
was getting to like him more than she cared to own 
even to herself. It was not the first time they had 
met, but up to the present moment the gentleman 
had had little opportunity of getting on a more 
intimate footing with the coy woodland flower, as he 
called her to his friend Captain Victor. The captain 
had dropped a hint to the fair matron, knowing that 
she had a weakness for match-making, but which, to 
do her justice, she never indulged injudiciously. 

The lieutenant having joined in the conversation, 
Mrs. Peat entered into a spirited discussion with him 
on the shortcomings of private and public schools, 
then skilfully changed the subject to the current 
literature, “drawing out the gentleman,” as she 
phrased it when alluding to him later on in the day, 
during a quiet téte-a-téte with her daughter Adelaide. 
Lieutenant Hough succeeded in winning Mrs. Peat’s 
good opinion, and that lady decided that she would 
only be doing an act of kindness in bringing the 
young couple together. 

“He is good-looking, well-educated, and quite a 
gentleman,” she murmured to herself, with a critical 
side-glance at the lieutenant, ‘‘and I can see by his 
face that he is good-tempered, and I think they are 
well suited for each other.” 


| 












A little while after having come to that decision 
she turned to Lieutenant Hough, saying, with in. 
effable grace, “Mr. Hough, I am going to confer upon 
you an honour which I think you will- appreciate; 
I want you to take charge of Miss Parr for a short 
time. Lucy, my dear, you won’t mind entertaining 
and instructing Lieutenant Hough in the mysteries 
of botany until I return?” and with a graceful 
curtsey she left them together. 

* * 6 * 

If Mr. Wilfred Hammond had been out with his 
guests that morning, it would have afforded him 
both amusement and pleasure to have watched how 
adroitly the party broke itself into pairs, disposing 
of themselves in a manner that seemed charmingly 
impromptu, but which was in reality the result of some 
clever finesse on the part of those most interested in 
the matter of selection. 

Lieutenant Hough was by no means slow in 
improving the occasion which Mrs. Peat created for 
him, nor did he fail to avail himself of that lady’s 
generosity in making him Miss Parr’s attendant 
cavalier. He lost and won a heart during that 
memorable walk. 

The young lady’s brothers, William and James, 
were equally successful, though they had no Mrs, 
Peat to interfere in their behalf and considerately 
arrange matters for them. They succeeded in 
separating Miss Helen Mortimer and Miss Adelaide 
Peat, who had apparently formed one of those ardent 


| friendships, common to young ladies newly released 
| from boardiag-school captivity; each of the brothers 


was fortunate enough to secure the society of the 
lady whom he particularly admired. Mr. William 
Parr had made up his mind that Miss Mortimer had 
the finest eyes in the world, and his brother James 
was equally impressed with the belief that Miss Peat. 
was the sweetest little thing he had ever seen—a 
discovery he had made some months previously, but 
so far the lady had seemed quite indifferent to his 
charms, 

James Parr had been privately studying botany 
at his chambers in London, in the hope that it 
might help him in his wooing, for the young lady, 
like her mamma, was well skilled in the science. He 
was & junior partner in an eminent firm of lawyers. 

Captain Victor was not behind either of these 
gentlemen in his sensibility to feminine attractions, 
and it took the form of somewhat exclusive devotion 
to Madeline Reid. Though the charms of the ser 
were strongly represented by Miss Mortimer and 
Miss Parr, and another of Mrs. Hammond’s fair 
guests, Miss Kate Fulton, none of them proved 
powerful enough to affect his allegiance to the 


| banker’s daughter, who always remained to him the 
| star of the goodly company. Madeline herself did 


not appear to appreciate the untiring devotion of 
which she was the object, but rather seemed to avoid 
the attentions of the gentleman. She was perfectly 
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sincere in her protest of indifference whenever her | 
sister Jane tormented her with insinuations about 
Captain Victor and her preference for him, usually 
getting very red and energetic in her assertion that | 
it did not follow that she cared for the captain, 
because she chanced to prefer him as a partner-in a | 
dance or a game of croquet. It was only that | 
morning Madeline had been obliged to parry some | 
playful raillery of Helen Mortimer’s, which had been | 
provokingly joined in by Mary Croft aad Kate | 
Fulton, and by way of retaliating she had made up 
her mind to have nothing to say to the captain | 
during the botanising expedition. Her purpose had | 
been to secure the companionship of Lieutenant 
Hough, and in spite of Miss Lucy Parr she was 
sure she would have succeeded, if it had not been 
for that meddling Mrs. Peat. 

“« Everybody takes it for granted that I am to be 
associated with Captain Victor, therefore everybody 
shall be disappointed. I would not care for him 
even if I felt inclined, because everybody seems to 
expect it;” and wilftl Madeline clasped on her 
bracelet with a frown at the sweet face looking back 
at her from the toilet-glass. She had spoken in an 
emphatic tone that’ would have been rather dis- 
couraging to Captain Victor if he had heard it and 
seen the resolute curve of her red lips. 

Under these circumstances it was highly provoking 
to find herself and the captain thrown together in 
spite of her efforts to avoid him. 

“How provoking of those three to absent them- 


desirable. If Mrs. Hammond’s niece, her friend, and 
Agnes had been here, there might have been some 
chance of getting rid of this tiresome——” The 
sentence was never finished, for at that moment a 
well-known voice broke in upon her meditations. 

‘Madeline, see what I have found!” The speaker 
was Captain Victor, to whom she was about to apply 
such an uncomplimentary epithet, who came up 
hurriedly, placing himself at her side. 

Madeline had unconsciously wandered a little in 
advance of Mrs. Peat, and the captain had adroitly 
seized the opportunity, determined that this time she 
should not escape frem him. Madeline, thinking 
that the others were following, did not stop, but 
continued to walk on, unconscious that she was 
getting further away from the party, who had turned 
aside to look for ferns. The result was a situation 
inexpressibly agreeable—at least to the gentleman. 
He was alone with Madeline Reid, and they had just 
entered a sequestered green nook that seemed 
specially formed for lovers’ confessions—a sheltered, 
tree-shaded dell, which the song-birds seemed to 
love. There was a noisy brooklet that went babbling 


on its way, winding in and out among the stones as 
though playing hide-and-seek with the wandering 
sunbeams that turned its waters to sparkling crystal. 





Madeline suddenly stopped under a tree where a 


drift of fallen leaves made a soft brown carpet for 
the feet; then she turned to look for the rest of 
the party, and to her amazement found they were 
alone. 

“Why, where are they all?” she asked in a tone 
of surprise that amused the captain. 

“On the other side of the hill, seeking ferns,” he 
replied, with a smile that Madeline did not fail to 
notice. 

“Are they not coming here?” she inquired, her 
face in a hot glow and her brown eyes full of light. 
She had a sense of being trapped against her will, 
and she resented the situation, feeling sure that 
the captain had designedly brought her there. Way- 
ward and skittish as a forest doe was Madeline, 
but in all her humours irresistibly charming to him 
who had made her his ideal of all womanly sweet- 
ness and perfection. 

He paused for a few moments before answering, 
and stood looking at her with his heart in his eyes, 
plainly telling the story which he had made up his 
mind to put into words. “No time like the present,” 
he murmured to himself; “I might wait half a 
lifetime for a chance like this.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ATTACK ON MR. REID, 
Tuomas Gouax watched Howard Evans out of sight, 
then thrust his hands into his empty pockets and 
followed slowly in the same direction. 

“ Wonder he don’t do it himself, but it’s the way 
with them sort o’ chaps; they never does, they 
always puts it on other people’s shoulders, I’m 
glad I spoke out and told him my mind. It’s the 
first time I’ve had such a job, and the pay ought 
to be something worth while. One gets plenty 
of fair words from Mr. Evans, but what’s the use 
of them? they won’t buy me a supper, or help me 
to get clear o’ this confounded rat-hole of a place, 
where I’ve been badgered about and half starved. 
That’s the sort o’ thing #0 sharpen a man’s wits and 
mase him‘do things that goes against the grain.” 
Thus muttering and trying to persuade himself that 
he was a victim to circumstances, he came in sight 
of the“ Three Masts,” with its one lighted window 
gleaming upon him like a friendly eye. 

Having first assured himself that he was not 
observed, he advanced with a noiseless tread, and 
creeping round to the little parlour window, peered 
cautiously through, and was rewarded with a sight 
that roused all his evil passions. At that moment 
the banker was counting out some twenty or thirty 
new sovereigns, and placing them on the top of some 
crisp new bank-notes beside him; at the opposite 
side of the table sat Howard Evans, apparently 
reading a closeiy-written document, but Gough could 
see that in reality he was watching every movement 
of Mr, Reid’s. A hungry, wolfish look came into 
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the man’s eyes as soon as he caught sight of the 


gold. 
When he had done counting the money, the 


banker leaned back in his chair and evidently ad- 
dressed some remark to Mr. Evans, for that gentle- 
man suddenly laid down the paper he had made 
a pretence of reading, and began talking excitedly. 


Thomas Gough put his ear close to the glass, in the 
hope that he might be able to hear what they were 
saying, but he might as well have saved himself 
the trouble, for scarcely a sound penetrated the 
thick old-fashioned casement. Then he cautiously 
tried the window, but it was fast. Upon a closer 
examination he discovered that one of the squares 
was cracked, and upon placing his ear close to it he 
found he could distinguish the different voices of the 
two men, but they spoke in too low atone for him to 
hear anything distinctly, so he was obliged to 
content himself with watching the actions of the two 
gentlemen. He could tell from the expression of 
the banker’s face that whatever Howard Evans was 
saying, it had no effect upon him. When the young 
man had finished he saw Mr. Reid take up the 
money as if he was about to return it to his pocket; 
but the young man evidently yielded to the banker’s 
wishes, for he suddenly put out his hand, and Gough, 
who had his ear to the crack, caught the words, 
“Stay, you shall have it,” and he saw the young 
man take a paper from his pocket, which he handed 
to his companion. 

“I wonder what’s in that paper,” Gough murmured 
to himself as he watched the banker open it, and 
examine a seal at one corner, then settle himself to 
read the contents, but first handing another paper to 
Mr. Evans, who, after glancing over it, signed his 
tame at the bottom and returned it. From all this 
Gough made out that Mr. Reid was purchasing 
something from Howard Evans. He saw the young 
man draw the money towards him and count over 
the gold, quite unconscious that there was some one 
outside the window helping him. 

“Five-and-twenty,” muttered Gough, as he watched 
the money disappear into the young man’s purse; 
“five-and-twenty pounds, and he’s only going to 
give me five for getting those precious papers back 
for him. Does he think Tom Gough will part with 
them for that P” 

Howard Evans now took up the bank-notes, 
smoothed them out, and carefully counted them 
twice. There were five, but Gough was unable to 
make out the value of each note. 

“They’re not fivers, the black part is too long for 
that,” he murmured to himself, alluding to the 
Vhite letters on a black ground found in the corner 
of Bank of England notes; “I shouldn’t wonder if 
they were for twenty pounds.” 

Thomas Gough was right, they were twenty-pound 
notes. He watched them disappear like the gold, an 
fager, covetous gleam kindling in his eyes as his 





hungry gaze fastened on the pocket-book in which 
he saw them carefully packed away—a gaze that 
seemed to feast and gloat over the money in the 
imagined luxury of possession. 

“T shall know that pocket-book again whenever 
I may happen to see it—leather with a silver clasp 
and a strap. I shall know it sure enough, and those 
notes, too; such a sight does one’s heart good.” 
This was muttered under his breath, with a sug- 
gestive action of his hands and a half-sinister smile, 
as though his words or thoughts had in them some 
hidden humour which he found very enjoyable. 

The spy at the window continued his watch upon 
the two gentlemen, following every movement with 
a cat-like vigilance that lost nothing. His post of 
observation was very uncomfortable, the effort to see 
compelling a cramped, crouching position that was a 
crucial torture to the muscles. 

“I wonder how much longer that precious pair is 
going to sit staring and mumbling at one another, 
and, for anything I know, plotting mischief against 
somebody ; and as for that paper with a big seal, if 
it’s so very valuable, what’s to hinder me from 
making it pay me double? the banker might be 
willing to give something handsome rather than lose 
it altogether, for he seems to think he’s got a 
bargain, from the way he is rubbing his hands 
together.” At this point,Thomas Gough suddenly 
checked his self-communings and got down from the 
window and stood up, straightening his back and 
giving himself a rough shake by way of cure for the 
unpleasant stiffness of his limbs. 

The gentlemen had risen from their seats, and one 
of them (the banker) had looked at his watch, from 
which the man inferred that the interview was draw- 
ing to a close. He was right, after a few minutes 
the two gentlemen came out together, and Gough 
scarcely succeeded in getting out of sight in time to 
escape observation. He stepped stealthily aside and 
waited until they had passed, though he nearly be- 
trayed himself by treading upon a sheil, which gave 
way under his weight with a sharp, crackling sound. 

He saw Mr. Reid pause and look round as he said, 
“ What was that?” 

Mr. Evans, who guessed that the noise had been 
caused by Gough, replied evasively, “ Did you hear 
anything ?” 

“Yes, I heard a footstep.” 

“Must be fancy,” Mr. Evans answered ; adding 
with a laugh meant to disarm Mr. Reid’s suspicions, 
if he entertained any, “I don’t think many tramps 
find their way to this out-of-the-way den—which, 
by-the-bye, is the worst I have ever been in, and for 
the life of meI cannot imagine how the landlord 
manages to make it pay.” 

The banker listened quietly to the young man’s 
remarks, and, when he had finished, said decisively, 
“ No, it is not fancy; I am confident I heard some 
one.” 
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“Perhaps it was one of the people belonging to 
the inn,” Mr. Evans suggested. 

“It is quite possible; still I should advise you 
to be careful; that money you have might prove a 
temptation if it was known that you had it about 
you, and we may have been watched.” With that 
warning Mr. Reid once more resumed his journey, 
little thinking that low as he had spoken every word 
had been overheard by a third person. 

The moon had been obscured by clouds, but it 
suddenly emerged clear and bright, bringing out in 


strong relief the faces of the three men thus | 








“Thank you, Mr. Evans, I have no fear in venturine 
alone upon these cliffs,” k 

“ Yet you cautioned me a few moments ago; you 
had better let me accompany you as far as the high 
road——” 

The banker replied coldly, “ You have a consider. 
able sum of money in your pocket, Mr. Evans, that 
was why I cautioned you; I have only a few pounds, 
In your case it would not be well to venture, and [ 
think it would be wise of you to get back to the 
‘Three Masts’ as quickly as possible.” 

Howard Evans laughed a little affected laugh as 


strangely brought together in that wild sea-shore | he answered, “I will take your advice, Mr. Reid, for 

| e ° 
sohitude—the banker, keen, worldly, and astute, ready | I have no desire to make the acquaintance of 
to make the most of the chances that fortune threw Wyewood thieves alone on the cliffs.” 


in his way ; the needy spendthrift, bankrupt alike in 


| 


There was a sinister meaning in the words, that 


honour and estate; and the unscrupulous adventurer | did not fail to impress the banker, but he only said 
on the lower social level, a sort of inferior bird of ; with emphasis, “I can answer for the honesty of 


prey that hovered near them, ready to make victims 
of both, 
The two gentlemen walked on rapidly, and Thomas 


most of our Wyewood poor, but strangers occasionally 
find their way here, Mr, Evans, against whom it is 


| necessary to be on guard; but don’t trouble your 


Gough stole after them, dogging their footsteps like | 


an attendant shadow. 

After leaving the ‘“ Three Masts” the cliff path 
became steeper, narrower, and more rugged. There 
was another road ‘for vehicles, but as Mr. Reid had 
decided to walk home, he abandoned it in favour of 
the footpath, which considerably shortened the dis- 
tance to Cliff House. 

Howard Evans took care to inform the banker 
that he had engaged a bed at the “ Three Masts” 
for the night, courteously volunteering to accompany 
Mr. Reid a little way on his walk—an offer made for 
reasons of his own, and accepted not without some 
reluctance on the part of the banker, Could it be 
that there was some defensive instinct that made 
him dislike the idea of such companionship ? 

Like Mr. Reid, Thomas Gough was familiar with 
every inch of the road, which he had often boastingly 
declared he could go over blindfold. The stranger 
found that walk not at all to his taste, his unac- 
customed feet stumbled at every step, and once he 
would have fallen if Mr. Reid had not saved him by 
holding out his hand. At that moment they made a 
pause as though they were about to separate. Thomas 
Gough heard the banker say, “I hope you are satisfied, 
Mr. Evans,” to which the other replied, “ Yes, every- 
thing is arranged to my satisfaction, Mr. Reid.” 

As he spoke, Gough saw Howard Evans turn 
round, and distinctly caught sight of his face in the 
moonlight. The words and the tone in which they 
were uttered sounded very significant to the ears of 
Thomas Gough. A few minutes more and the two 
had parted, Mr.. Reid politely declining the offer 
which Mr. Evans pressed upon him with a demon- 
strative civility, which impressed the banker as 
somewhat overstrained. 





mind about me, forI am armed. Good night, Mr, 
Evans;”’ and witb those words Mr. Reid turned 
abruptly and left Howard Evans standing alone. 

An instant afterwards Thomas Gough crept past, 
following closely on the track of the banker. It was 
intensely dark, for a dense black cloud had once 
more shut out the moonlight. He had not caught 
the banker’s last words, but as he passed he heard 
Howard Evans muttering to himself, ‘‘ I promised to 
meet Gough here. Armed, I wish I was.” 

“TI dare say you do,” commented the man; “you're 
afraid of that money, I suppose; but I must have 
those papers from Mr. Reid first, then it will be your 
turn.” 

Mr. Reid walked slowly on in the direction of the 
high road, which was nearly a quarter of a mile 
distant from the shore. He had decided that it 
would be foolhardy to carry out his first intention 
of walking to Cliff House by the footpath that skirted 
the edge of the cliffs, as the darkness rendered it 
unsafe, for the slightest mistake might prove fatal, 
there being nothing to prevent him from falling over. 
He was just on the point of stepping into the road 
when a slight noise, similar to what he had heard 
once before that night, caused him to stop and tum 


| round and draw hurriedly from his pocket a small 


revolver. This time he was certain that there was 
some one behind him, for he distinctly heard the 
crunching of some gravel that he had avoided, mis- 
taking it in the darkness for water. 

There was a sharp click as he raised the weapon 
and called out, “‘ Whe’s there? speak, or I fire!” 

He waited a moment, but there was no answer, 
and he pressed his finger on the trigger as a figure 
suddenly sprang towards him. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SORROW OF THE WORLD. 






in the text, is a plain proof that it 


His people from that land. At first the Israelites 
helieve in his mission and receive him gladly. 
We read (Exod. iv. 31), “And the people believed,” 


rE are very apt to think that trouble | 
and sorrow must soften the heart | 
and make it more ready to receive | 
good and blessed influences: but, | 
alas! it is not. always so; and here, | 


| 
| 


&e.; but afterwards, on Pharaoh’s increasing their | 


heavy burdens, very differently do they feel and 
speak. Then they cried to Moses and Aaron (v. 21), 
“The Lord look upon you, and judge,” &c. 

And so again did it happen, when God after- 
wards sent a most gracious and comforting mes- 
sage to them by the mouth of Moses. He said to 


him (vi. 6—8), “ Wherefore say unto the children, | 


. IT am the Lord.” For then it was, as we 
are told in the text, that ‘they hearkened not 
uto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel 
bondage.”’ 

Very plain it is, then, that the affliction of the 


Israelites at this time hardened their hearts rather | 


than softened them. Yes, depend upon it that 
sorrow sometimes hardens men’s hearts, as well 
as sometimes softens them. And when sorrow 


does thus harden the heart rather than soften | 


it, ib is what is called an wnsanctified sorrow. 
There are two kinds of sorrow, the softening sor- 
row and the hardening sorrow. St. Paul calls the 
me “godly sorrow,” and the other “the sorrow 
of the world.” He says in speaking of them (2 


Cor. vii. 10), “Godly sorrow worketh repentance | 


to salvation but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death.” 
But let me give you some more examples of the 


hardening—the unsanctified sorrow described in 


the text; the sorrow which led the poor Israelites | 


torefuse to hearken unto Moses. 

It was unsanctified sorrow, then, which Pharaoh 
must have felt, when, after the different plagues 
wherewith his land was afflicted, he still hardened 
his heart and would not let the Israelites go. 

It was an unsanctified, bitter sorrow for the loss 
of his father’s blessing which led Esau secretly to 
determine at a convenient opportunity to slay his 
brother. 

It was an unsanctified, remorseful sorrow which 
Judas felt when, in an agony of self-reproach at 
having betrayed the Holy Jesus, he went and 
hanged himself. 


And oftentimes we see the very same thing at them as coming from God Himself? Have we 


«But they hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bondage.”—Exod. vi. 9. 


still. Alas! few things are more common or 
more painful for the minister of Christ to observe, 
than unsanctified, bitter, unfruitful, rebellious, 
worldly, hardening sorrow. 

A man meets with great losses, but instead of 
becoming thereby more weaned from the world, 
he hankers the more after it. His sorrow has but 


God had sent Moses into Egypt to deliver! made him more worldly, and more hardened his 


heart. A man suffers from some very painful il- 
ness or dangerous accident. For a time perhaps 
he lies between life and death. He is spared, how- 
ever, to get over it. He again goes forth into the 
world, but, alas! soon falls once more into his old 
and evil ways. His sorrow leaves him with a 
more hardened heart than ever. 

Or, to take one example more. A woman loses 
some darling child, or a wife some affectionate 
husband, and they rebel against the blow. “‘ Why 
did God afflict me thus?” they cry. “ Why has 
He removed the very light of mine eyes from 
me?” Instead of humbly submitting and meekly 
saying, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 


| away; blessed be the name of the Lord,” they 


murmur and repine, and refuse to see mercy in 
God’s chastening hand. And so their sorrow, too, 
is an unsanctified, hardening sorrow. 

But now let me point out some one or two 
causes which are apt to render sorrow unfruitful, 
unsanctified. 

1. Is it not, then, sometimes so, because we do 
not try very hard to look at it as undoubtedly 
coming from God Himself? Perhaps we see, or 
think we see, the hand of man in it, and we think 
of him as the cause instead of God. 

2. But when even we do recognise God as the 
author or permitter of our sorrow, are we not 
then apt to forget that He is a God of love, and 
that consequently all that He sends us must be in 
love and mercy ? 

3. Once more, to help us bear the heavy burden, 
are we careful to bring the matter in earnest, 
faithful prayer before God, praying Him either in 
His mercy to remove it, or in His mercy to grant 
us patience unmurmuringly to bear it? So did 
once good King Hezekiah of old (2 Kings xix, 
14), and so ought we now. 

It is, indeed, a very solemn thing to receive 
chastisement from God, and to let it work in us 
no blessing. 

Now we have all had sorrow and trouble; per- 
haps some of us very heavy trials indeed. How 
have we met them; how have we borne them; 
how have we profited by them? Have we looked 
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remembered that He is indeed a God of lovo and | blessings are as much needed by us as pleasan 
goodness? Have we been firmly persuaded that | ones ? 


all His works are done in mercy and truth? 


Have we made our sorrows and trials matters of 


earnest prayer? Are we persuaded that bitter 


———_, 


| How shall we receive our next great trial? Wij 


‘it soften our hearts or harden them? God grag 
in His mercy that it may soften them! 








DIAMONDS IN THE SAND. 





PARRY, I wish you would see after 
ai Madge,” said Mrs. North to her son; 
“she went to the shore to meet your 
} father, and I’m uneasy at her being so 
long there by herself.” 


It was a warm evening in the month of June, as 


Harry sauntered slowly along the sea-beach, straining 
his eyes to catch a glimpse of his father’s boat, and 
wondering where Madge could have hidden herself, 
until at last he began to fear she had wandered too 
far among the rocks and lost her way. Quickening 
his pace, he walked for a considerable distance, when 
on a patch of smooth strand beneath an overhanging 
cliff he found the object of his search, busily engaged 
in gathering shells, of which her apron and one hand 
were quite full. 

“* Madge—Madge, come home!” he shouted; “ in- 
deed you have given me a pretty chase. What 
brought you here by yourself?” 

“T was waiting for father, and when he did not 
come, I ran along here to pick shells. Look, what 
beauties I have got!” she exclaimed, holding up her 
treasures for admiration. 

“But what is that sparkling in your hand?” 
asked her brother. 

“ Oh, it’s such a wonderful thing, Harry! I saw 
a light gleaming like a star in the sand, and when I 


stooped to see what it was, found this beautiful | 


shining ornament. I am going to bring it home, 
and ask mother to hang it round my neck.” 


Harry took a small locket from amongst a number | 
of common shells in his sister’s hand, and examined | 


it closely. ‘‘ There is hair in the centre,” he re- 
marked ; “I should not be surprised if one of the 
ladies from the hotel dropped it here this morning, 


for I saw a large party of them looking at the cliffs 


from this very strand. Come home now, and don’t 
lose the pretty thing.” 

“How late you are!” was Mrs. North’s greeting; 
“TI have been in such a fright since your father came 
in without you.” 

“T could not help it, mother,” said Harry, as he 
proceeded to relate their adventures, 

Little Madge, after receiving a reprimand for 
having wandered so far alone, timidly creeping to 
her father’s side, showed the treasure she had found 
in the sand, and was a good deal disappointed when 
he proposed, going to the hotel to seek its owner. 
However, being tired, and not considering it a matter 


of much consequence, he contented himself with 

sending Harry to beg the master of the hotel tp 

inquire if any of the ladies there had lost a locket 
| containing a curl of golden hair, surrounded with 
i brilliant stones resembling crystal. 
Next day Harry called again for an answer, and 
| was assured by the hotel-keeper that the ornament, 
| did not belong to any of the present inmates of his 
| house, but advised its being left in his charge, in cag 
| the owner should return. 

When Harry carried this message home, his mother 
observed, ‘I don’t agree to that, John, at all; but 
I think, John,” addressing her husband, “ you should 
take it to the jeweller next time you’re in town with 
fish, and ask the value; for if it’s worth anything 
and not claimed, we might as well have the gain a 
Mr. Dunne—indeed, we have more right, on account 
of our Madge being the finder.” 

John listened to his wife’s advice, and having had 
a good take of fish went next day to the neighbouring 
town to dispose of his cargo. Mrs, North, papering 
up the locket carefully, placed it in his pocket; and 
| when at leisure to attend to what appeared to him 
|so trivial a matter, he called at a jeweller’s shop, 
and showed the ornament, saying, “ Please, sir, is 
| this worth anything? my little daughter found it in 
the sand.” 

The man into whose hands he gave it looked with 
extreme astonishment, first at John, then at the trin- 
ket. At length calling the master of the establish 
ment over, he said, “ Here’s a man, sir, who wishes 
to know the value of this article.” 

The jeweller carelessly approached, but on seeing 
the locket his manner quickly changed. “ My good 
man,” he said, “ you have little idea of the worth of 
this small ornament. May I ask how it came into 
your possession ?” 

John again related the stcry of his little gitl 
having found it in the sand, adding that he had 
done his best to find the owner. 

“Well, as no one claims it,” replied the jeweller, 
“it may fairly be considered yours; and a man if 
your station would, I have no doubt, prefer money 
to so useless a trinket. I am a fair dealer, and 
would not take advantage of your ignorance as some 
in my place might, therefore I offer you £50 for the 
locket.” 

John stared in mute astonishment at what appeared 
to him so handsome an offer, and thought how useful 
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such a great sum of money would be to his family, 
if only he might accept it. 

The jeweller, judging from his silence, that he was 
not satisfied with the price, and wishing to conclude 
the bargain speedily, said, “Let me examine the 
trinket again. Yes, I see it is worth more than I 


thought, so I shall double the money. Surely you | 


do not hesitate still—£100 is a great sum.” 
“It?3 not because I think your offer not high 


enough that I refuse,” said honest John, “ but it | 


seems to me that the thing is not mine to sell; and 
being so valuable only makes it the more likely to 
be looked after by the owner. 
these bright stones that are of such account ?” 

“To be sure, man, they’re diamonds. Did you 
never hear of such things before ?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know what they were like. 
Now I must wish you good evening, sir, and many 
thanks for your information.” 

“Stop a moment; do you think £200 would tempt 
you?” 

“No money would tempt me to sell what is not 
my own,” 

“Well, if you don’t find the owner soon, come 
back, and I'll stick to my last offer.” 

As John North went home with his empty fish-cart 
he could not help thinking of all he could do with 
£200, if it were his. “I should send Harry and 
Madge to school, and build a nice comfortable house 
in place of the old shed we're living in now; but 


I hope I’m not wishing to be dishonest,” thought | 


John, “TI believe the best way is to put it out of my 
head altogether.” 

Just as he had come to this conclusion he arrived 
at his own door, and was assailed with a host of ques- 
tions concerning the day’s adventures. The ornament, 
he told, the children, was very valuable, and they 
must be careful not to speak about it to any one; 
indeed, it would be better not to mention it even 
among themselves, as it was not their own. 

This caution, however, came too late, for the hotel- 
keeper, provoked at not being trusted with the 
treasure, spoke to several of the villagers on the 


subject, and thus roused the curiosity of the whole | 


neighbourhood. 


At length a boy named Dick Brown, who some- 
times played with Harry, boasted that he would soon ! 
Dick was an | 


discover the particulars of the matter. 
idle lad, consequently always in mischief, and so fond 
of play that he was not choice in his companions 
Happening to be in town the same day that John 
North took the locket to be examined, and observing 
the old fisherman turn into a jeweller’s shop, his 
curiosity was so much excited that he followed quietly 
in, and, hidden behind the door, overheard every word 
of the conversation. 
that he had possessed himself of the secret without 
his aid, and such an important secret too. 

Cautiously leaving the shop, he strolled leisurely 






May I ask, sir, if it’s | 


No need to question Harry now | 


| down the street, whistling as he went. Two dirty, 
untidy-looking boys, with whom he had formerly 
made acquaintance, came up at that moment. 

| “I say, Dick, you look pretty well satisfied with 
; yourself—tell us what’s up now.” 

| ‘I knowa thing or two,” he replied mysteriously. 

“There’s nothing you cannot unearth, Dick,” re- 
marked the other boy. “Is it about what we were 
talking of before ?” 

“You’ve just hit it off,” replied Dick, who, not- 
| withstanding all his boasted cunning, allowed him- 
' self thus to be flattered and cross-questioned into 
letting out the whole secret. 
| Time passed on and the diamonds were still un- 
| claimed, when one day John North having gone as 


usual to fish, his wife called the children and desired 
| them to stay and mind the house, as she was obliged 
| to go out, and might not be home for some hours. 

It was by no means an unusual thing for Madge 
and her brother to be left to keep house during their 
parents’ absence, and they felt neither lonely nor 
frightened, but always managed to amuse themselves 

| very happily together. On the present occasion, 
| about half an hour after their mother’s departure, 
| they were startled by a loud knocking at the door. 
Harry opened it cautiously and saw a lad, apparently 
several years older than himself, standing without. 

“ There’s a good fellow, come and show me the road 
to Dick Brown’s,” said the stranger; “‘ ’'ve walked 
all the way from town to see him, but can’t find the 
house.” 

“It’s a good step from this,” answered Harry, 
“but Dll tell you how to go.” 

«“No—no, come yourself a bit of the way anyhow, 
I never could make out ‘turn to your right and turn 
to your left’; I am sure to go wrong in the end.” 

Harry hesitated; he was ashamed to tell this boy 
that his mother had desired him not to leave the 
house, for he thought it would sound childish, so 
he allowed himself to be persuaded to go a little 
way, quieting his conscience with the intention of 
' returning home soon. 
| When Madge saw her brother leave the door she 
called loudly after him to come back, but no heed 
| was taken of her words, and the poor child watched 
at the window till he was out of sight, then a feeling 
of loneliness and desolation coming over her she 
burst into tears. Being, however, a brave little girl, 
she did not long give way to useless grief, but shut- 
ting the door resolved patiently to await her brother’s 
return. Ina short time, to her great joy, there was 
another knock, and, having no doubt that it was 
| Harry, she ran and threw open the door; but what 
was her surprise when a tall woman pushed rudely 
past and entered uninvited. 

“T wish to speak to your father and mother, little 
girl,” said the intruder. 
| “They are both out,” replied the child, trembling 

she knew not why. 
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“ Well, no matter, I'll stay here awhile;” and the 
tall stranger proceeded to lock the door, and put the 
key in her pocket. Then turning to Madge, she 
said sternly, ‘“‘ You need not attempt any denial, 
there is a diamond locket in this house; tell me at 
once where it is.” The child knew well enough, for 
she had seen her father place it in an old purse, 
which lay at the bottom of a large chest in the 
bedroom; but she would not reply. ‘“ No nonsense, 
speak!” roared the stranger, stamping her foot im- 
patiently. 

“‘ My father bid me not tell,” sobbed poor Madge. 

“Your father will have no child when he comes 
back, for I shall hang you up unless you speak the 
truth quickly. See, here is the rope ;” and she drew 
a coil of strong cord out of her capacious pocket. 
But Madge, though extremely terrified, was still 
resolved not to betray the secret. ‘“ Well,” said the 
woman, “I shall give you one chance for your life, 
but remember, if I do not find the diamonds in ten 
minutes, you shall be hanged without fail, unless 
you tell me where they are. Meantime I shall take 
this plan of quieting you.” Then seizing the child 
roughly, she laid her on the floor and tied her hands 
tightly behind her back. 

Poor Madge, in her terror and dismay, uttered 
shriek after shriek as she saw her unwelcome visitor 
enter the bedroom and approach the chest which 
contained the treasure. “ Stop your noise there!” 
shouted the harsh voice of the woman from the next 
room; “though, indeed, it’s little good your screams 
will do you, for there’s no one within hearing.” 

However, she was mistaken, for just as the lid of 
the great box gave way beneath her powerful efforts, 
a loud knocking was again heard at the door. 

“Oh, save me! save me!” shrieked Madge; 
*« there’s a robber here!” 

At these words the door violently burst open, and 
a gentleman entered, accompanied by his servant. 
Meantime the robber, having hastily shut down the 
lid of the chest, hid herself behind the door of the 
inner room, 

“ What’s the matter, little girl? and why are you 
tied there ?” asked the gentleman kindly. 

Madge briefly told her story, pointing at the same 
time to the lurking-place of her enemy, who was 
immediately secured by the servant and led away. 
It was afterwards discovered that the female dress 
was merely assumed as a disguise by the father of the 
boy who had lured Harry from home, and to whom 
Dick Brown had told the value of the diamonds, 

As soon as Madge was set free, she saw to her 
surprise a carriage standing before the door, in 
which sat a lady, who calling her over said, “I 
understand you are the child who found my locket ; 
have you got it safely for me?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but you must wait till father 
comes.” 

The lady then told Madge that she had regretted 
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much the loss of her ornament, as it contained a 
lock of her little daughter’s hair, who was dead ; 
and concluding that it had slipped off her chain 
during the walk on the cliffs, had written to the 
hotel-keeper, who at first denied all knowledge of 
it, and afterwards directed them to the fisherman’s 
cottage. 

John North and his wife soon returned, and were 
much surprised at the sight of Madge’s guests, 
and at the account of her adventures during their 
absence. The locket, of course, was at once restored’ 
to its owners, but before they departed the gentle. 
man asked John what use he had most wished to 
make of the money which had been offered to him 
by the jeweller. 

“T desired most to educate my children, and set 
them up in the world respectably with it,” he 
replied. 

““Then you shall have your greatest wish, for I 
will send your son to a good school.” 

“And my little friend Madge’s education shall 
also be attended to,” added the lady. 

They were as good as their word, and none of the 
party ever had cause to regret that John North was 
an honest man, or that Madge had found “ diamonds 
in the sand.” 82F) Ae 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

186. In connection with what charge brought 
against Him do St. Matthew and St. Mark record 
our Lord’s declaration respecting blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost ? 

187. According to the Jewish law, if a defrauder 
wished of his own accord, or on his own confession, to 
make restitution, what was he required to do? 

188. The spreading of garments before Jesus on 
His triumphal entry was a custom observed in token 
of honour and welcome for a king. Give a proof 
of this from Old Testament history. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 560. 

175. “From Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, unto 
Gaza; as thou goest to Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha” (Gen. x. 19). 

176. The Pharisees asked Christ’s disciples, “Why 
eateth your Master with publicans and sinners?” 
(Matt. ix. 12.) 

177. In the house of Simon the leper (Matt. xxvi. 
6). 
178. Mizpeh. “ We have sinned against the Lord” 
(1 Sam. vii. 6). i 

179. Abraham (Gen. xxv. 8); Gideon (Judges vill 
32); David (1 Chron. xxix. 28). 

180, (1) “Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee ;” 
(2) “ This fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth ;” 
(3) “Surely thou also art one of them, for thy 
speech bewrayeth thee” (Matt. xxvi. 69, 71, 739. 
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THE DEATH OF ANDREW HOFER. 
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i" Mantua, made captive, 
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True Hofer draweth breath : 


>> In Mantua, the foemen 
Lead him to shame and death ; 
And every German brother’s heart 
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(FROM THE GERMAN.) 





Bled for his shame and sorrow’s smart, 


Nor less the Tyrol-land. 


His hands fast bound behind him, 
Brave Andrew Hofer stalked ; 
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Death was to him as nothing, Firm on the bastion brave stands he, 
So firm, so calm he walked,— Thy hero, Tyrol-land ! 
Death which his hand so oft had hurled — 
From Iselberg o’er half a world, 
O’er Tyrol’s holy land. 


“Kneel down!” he hears the bidding ; 
“ Nay ! never! nay !” he saith ; 
* As I have stood for battle, 
But as from Mantua’s fortress Sin dha T mote tow Acath. 
Ont of ahair prison dim, Long live my Kaiser, hear me cry, 
He marked his trusty comrades Thus on the bastion doomed to die, 
Stretch out their hands to him ; Long live the Tyrol-land !” 
“God bless ye, comrades mine,” he said; ” ; 
* Bless Germany—beguiled, betrayed—_ And then upstepped a soldier, 
And bless the Tyrol-land !” Struck off the shackles there ; 
He knelt, true Andrew Hofer, 
For the last time in prayer. 
Then “ Up! present ! and fire!” he cried. 
« Tll-aimed!” he whispered as he died, 
« Farewell, my Tyrol-land !” 
FREDERICK E, WEATHERLY, B.A 


The drummer’s hands drop failing, 
Mutely he strides before, 

As now brave Andrew Hofer 
Passed through the dusky door : 

Though bound, no slave; though captive, free; | 











QUEEN MADGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. | ashamed of yourself to go sitting there like a young 
THE HOUSE BY THE PENCIL-MILL. | mad thing, making that rubbish, and yourself in such 
HE sat on the doorstep making mud pies. | a mess, at such a time, too !” 
<{ Mud was rather a luxury in that part of | “T hayen’t quite finished, but I shan’t be_ very 
the world. The ground was mostly slaty | loug,” she called out carelessly and confidentially; 
or sandy, and when the rain came it| “and I’s quite comfortable.” 


washed down the streets, and left them “Come in directly, I say; you ought to be 
streaming with water and gleaming with | ashamed, sitting there making such a noise, and 
wet, till the sun or the wind dried it up;} your poor granddadda nigh upon breathing his last. 
but they were seldom or never muddy. | Here, I’ve just had to send for the lads.” 


There were no streets near to old Matthew Hodgson’s| “I’s coming in a moment, I tell you,” she an- 
tumbledown-looking house, for it stood on the out-| swered, in no way disturbed by the announcement 
skirts of the village, close to the pencil-mill, and | of her grandfather’s condition. She slowly rose, how- 
nearly at the foot of the mountain. Now and then, | ever, and gathering her mud pies into her pinafore, 
however, there was splendid mud to be seen around | carried them down to the water’s side, and hid them 
it, for the river was not a moment’s walk from the | under a fragment of the broken stone wall which 
gate. | bounded the pencil-mill. It was very hard to put 
She was rather old for her amusement, but still| them away thus. She had fashioned them so well, 
she loved it, ‘Neatly and carefully she made them; | and the mud had been such excellent mud for the 
tenderly she placed them in a row, and proudly | purpose—not too wet and dirty; not so hard that it 
looked at them. | cracked or looked chippy, but rich, soft, damp 
‘Mud pies !” she cried triumphantly; “beautiful | mud: not too moist, and yet smooth and yielding. 
mud pies, two a penny!” and she laughed gleefully, | It was very provoking to have to huddle them all 
and began to sing in a sweet childish voice, down on the ground together under a stone before 
“Far away, far away o’er the blue sea, | Libby Graves and Jane Clark went by on their way 


: a ™ : 
Far, far from the hills of the North-countree. | home from work at the mill, for she knew perfectly 


She was a strange child, always full of quaint | how they would have stopped, and looking at them 
fancies, and singing snatches of songs which she; 2dmiringly have held up their hands and exclaimed, - 
picked up no one knew where,—a child who Deans | “Lor! bless the little lass; did ever th’ see the 
much more and was wiser in many things than | like of that, now?” The men, too, would have lin- 
children older, and yet simpler than most who were | gered—those lusty, brawny North-countrymen, who 
younger than herself, | had all made much of her since the day when she 

“ Far away, far away, far from the dales,” | had first toddled up the steps and into the mill, and 
she went on. had laughed with delight when she saw the wheels 

“ Madge, come in this moment! You ought to be | of the machinery go round and round. Old Matthew 
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Hodgson had taken her there himself as soon as 
she had been able to walk, and had made her stand 
up on the counter where they kept the cedar things 
which visitors sometimes bought, and sing the song 
her mother had taught her before she died. The 
men had always made a sort of pet of her since, and 
many a toy of cedar-wood had they turned for her 


| Then she stopped like a culprit. 


“Far away, far away——” 


She could not say 


| the words plainly, but she sang them perfectly in 


when their work was finished, and given to her as | 


they passed the house by the mill on their way home. 


| out Elizabeth Hodgson. 


She liked toys, but she liked better making mud | 
pies or weaving flowers—from the woods or the chinks | 


in the hills—into wreaths, and she delighted in 
reading stories (little stories which she could manage 


to spell out alone), or to hear those her granddadda | 


told her above all. Yes, she liked singing her songs 
nearly as well as listening to stories. 

“Madge, are you coming?” shouted Elizabeth 
Hodgson again. 

Young Matthew Hodgson (as he was still called, 


though he was a man over forty) had married a | 
woman from the midland counties, so that she did | 
| bed, and putting her arms round the old man’s neck, 


not use the Cumberland dialect in speaking, or the 


simple “ thee ” and “thou” which the dalesmen still | 


preserved. Madge, too, had not got the “ brogue,”’ 
as it was called, of those around her, and though 
there was something musical in its sound, Madge’s 
words were sweeter and clearer. 

“Ts comin’, I’s comin’ this very moment,” she 
called back. In spite of her pure accent she could 
not yet speak plainly. ‘There now, I’s come; I’s 
put them all away till to-morrow.” 


“Well, go and sit down there and be quiet,” and 


her aunt nodded to a stool. “The idea of your 
sitting there making that noise, with your poor 
granddadda that bad he doesn’t know what to do 
with hisself.” 

“Bad?” she said, looking up; “he isn’t bad, he’s 
good.” 

“He’s ill, then. 
touch the fire while I’m up-stairs, and when the lads 
come in, tell them to tread soft.” 

“Poor granddadda ! 
asked, looking up pityingly and following the woman 
to the door. 

“No; can’t you sit down, you young imp, and 
learn to keep still? I'll learn the way to make you 
if you don’t. 
fool of you.” 

She went back to the stool and was perfectly 
quiet for five minutes after she was left alone, then 
_ she amused. herself by pulling up her knitted blue 


tune. She looked round a little fearfully, no one 
was to be seen, so she began again as softly as 
before, 


2 


“ Far away, far away——" 


“Madge, Madge! you are to come up!” called 
Her voice was always the 
voice of a scold. ‘“ And tread soft, do.” 

“Poor granddad,” the, child said thoughtfully to 
herself, nodding her head with a grave, old-womanish 
air. ‘“ Poor granddadda,” she said again, as she 
went up the steep stairs on all fours, and arriving 
at the top, waited to see whether she was to enter 


| the dreary little room or wait outside till she was 


called again. 

“Madge,” said a feeble, wheezy voice—the voice of 
a weak old man. 

“‘T’s here, I’s here!” she answered joyfully, and 
she darted forward into the room, climbed on to the 


leant down her pretty head and kissed him again 
and again. ‘“‘Poor granddadda,” she said, stroking 
his face tenderly with her two grubby dimpled 
hands ; “ poor granddadda.” 

“Thou’s a good little lass,’ he said feebly, trying 


| to look up at her for a last time, but his eyes were 


getting dim and he could not see. “ Thou’s a good 


| little lass, and thou’lt do as thy uncle tells thee, 
| won’t thee ?” 


“Yes, granddadda,” she answered doubtfully and 
puzzled. 

“Thou’lt mind all I’ve said to thee, an’ keep 
to thy books, my lass? there’s nowt like being a 


| scholard.” 


“Yes, granddadda,” more puzzled still, and ready 


| to ery. 
There, sit still, do, and don’t | 
' see thee more, I suppose, but Ill tell thy mother 
| thouw’s a good little lass;” he said the last words 
Shall I go to him?” she | 


“ There, kiss me again and go down. I'll never 


dreamily and wearily. 
The child put her arms round him once more, and 


| rested her cheek upon his, and waited a moment, but 


Old Matthew has made a complete | 


| could not even respond to her caress. 


he did not speak again, only breathed hard, and 
Then her lips 
trembled and she began to cry, and at that he tried 


| to move his hand a little as if to touch her, yet could 


socks, and playing with the brass tags of the laces | 
belonging to her clumsy little boots, lacing: and | 


unlacing them with great care and precision. She 


soon grew tired of that occupation, and after one | 
| but sat on the topmost step, and waited till she 


glance at the closed door leading to the staircase, 
commenced to sing again very softly, so softly that 
she could hardly have been heard outside had the 
door been open— 


not, but she, perceiving his meaning, kissed it 
eagerly, and cried and sobbed the more. 

“Thou’rt better go below, Madge,” young Matthew 
said from the rocking-chair. 

“Yes, go below, and keep still,” his wife said, 
and lifting her off the bed she put her down with 
her face to the stair-head. Madge did not descend, 


heard the lads—her uncle’s sons—enter the house; 
then she moved and hid herself in a dark corner of 


| the landing where she could not be seen. 
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Young Matthew came out and told his sons to come 
to their grandfather. Up they came, softly and slowly, 
till all the household save Madge were in the death- 
chamber, and she heard the tramp of the workmen 
and workwomen outside, and knew that they were 
waiting round the house, but she did not know why. 
She huddled up a little closer into the corner and 
listened, and heard the old man breathing very 
hard, and then she began to cry again, and sat there 
sobbing and rocking backwards and forwards in 
childish grief, over a sorrow she did not comprehend, 
until she tired herself out and fell asleep. 

She did not know anything more until she was 
awakened by many people passing to and fro and 
up and down, and a rush of cool air as from open 
windows came upon her face; then she rose and 
trotted into the room. 

“Madge,” said her uncle, standing gravely before 
her, “ what dost thou want ?” 

“I think I’ll go and see my granddadda,” she said. 

“Thou can’t see thy granddad any more, poor 
lass,” he answered hoarsely ; ‘ he’s dead.” 

“Dead?” she said, wonder-struck, and looking 
innocently up at him. She had known so little of 
death in the lonely house by the pencil-works, she 
only vaguely understood the word “ dead.” 

“Yes, he’s gone to the sky where thy mother is, 





he replied, chokingly, and lifting her in his arms he 
carried her into her own tiny room, and putting 
her down on the bed, said kindly, “Go to sleep, 
Madge, like a good lass. Thy poor granddad’s 
dead ;” and he left her. 

“Poor granddadda,” she said again to herself; 
and she stared round, and was afraid of the dark- 
ness, though as a rule she was a brave child; and she 
shut her eyes, but tears came into them, and with 
a strange sense of a great sorrow, she sobbed her- 
self to sleep again. 

There were many who would miss the pencil. 
maker beside Madge, for the old man had been 
popular and respected—a simple-hearted dalesman, 
whose history had been that he had tried to make 
life pleasant for those around him. He had him- 
self worked as hard as any of his “ hands,” and had 
made his son as he grew up do the same, while his 
wife, and after her death his son’s wife, had attended 
to the household matters. The squat-looking house 
in which he had died he had passed his life in; and 
once when his daughter-in-law had complained of 
the simple habitation, with its one sitting-room, 
which served alike for parlour and kitchen, he had 
answered her decisively, ‘‘ Such as we have been, and 
such as we are, Elizabeth, such we must abide.” 

(To be continued.) 











SCRIPTURE 


HEROINES. 


SALOME. 


“ We are able!” 


(-.\ RANT, Lord, that these my fisher-sons may 
x B bask 


In Thine oncoming glories. Let them stand, 


One on Thy left, and one on Thy right hand, 
Throned like Thyself!” ‘ Ye know not what ye ask.” 
So took the warning voice those three to task. 

“The fiery baptism, the bitter cup, 

Say can ye share them?” Looked the mother up 
Into her dear ones’ eyes. Bright visions mask 


| The dark horizon; and life’s little span 

Merges in glory. Such they seemed to see 

When they obeyed long since His “ Follow Me!” 
And straight they answered, one and all, “‘ We can!” 
So oft the mother forms some daring plan 

For those she loves. Across the pathless sea 

Or desert wild she trusts them, Lord, to Thee. 
Though, when they left, her passion-tide began— 


So each might grow to Thee an honoured Christian 


man. Maurice Daviess, 








FORGIVENESS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., ISLINGTON. 


5 For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being justified freely by His grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth to bea propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness 


for the remission of sins that are past,” &c.—Rom. iii, 23—26. 
P PART I.* 

f E have seen that the first great moral 
y fact that our consciousness recognises, 
\, PER and that Christianity affirms, is that 
7) man is a sinful as well as a moral being. 
The feeling of sin is not created by Christianity, 
nor by the Bible; it is in all human hearts. Out of 






* See “Sin,” pp. 498, 514. 








it all false religious systems have sprung; and to 
meet it the true religious system of Jesus Christ is 
designed. I do not know any proof of moral truth 
that is so strong as proof from our own conscious- 
ness. It is the ultimate issue of every appeal. The 
Bible might tell me that I am sinful, but unless I 
feel it in my conscience—unless my moral nature 
confesses it—the teaching remains a mere specula- 
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“Tet them stand, 
One on Thy left, and one on Thy right hand.” 


“SALOME”—4#. 596. 
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tive theory. ‘To a man’s own moral consciousness 
all teachings of religion must appeal. I do not 
hesitate to say that no word of God in the Bible, 
no element of the religious system of Jesus Christ, 
can achieve any practical religious hold upon us, 
unless it carries the assent of our own moral con- 
science. We might submit to it as to a supreme 
authority, we might accept it as metaphysical 
theology, but unless it entered our religious con- 


science and possessed our religious convictiens, it | 
could not possibly excite our religious feeling, or 


rule our religious conduct. Do not let us be 


afraid of saying that our conscience, our moral | 


sense, must in this sense be to us the ultimate 
test of all God’s teachings. If the teachings do 
not justify themselves to our religious conscience, 
when it is earnestly excited and we are sincerely 
solicitous to know the truth, they are, to say the 
least, utterly unsuited to us, and the probability 
is that we have misconceived them, and that they 
are not God’s truths at all. The real value and 
glory of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is that it 
does appeal to our conscience and heart. Our 
Lord declared that “he who is of the truth 
hears His words.” As Paul preached it, he 
“commended himself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.” 


This conscience in man is a mystic and a mighty | 


power. It is a restless, disturbing, exacting thing. 


It makes sad havoc of systems of mere scientific | 


philosophy, and it will not permit man to be 


reduced to mere animated materialism; it will | 


not let him settle down in either philosophical 
or physical necessity,—in the feeling that he 


cannot help being what he is. It persists in telling | 


him that he can help it. It will not let him rest 
in mere formal obedience to God—in mere law- 
keeping. Even though a man could stand up 
and say, “I have kept every law of right that I 


knew; I have realised every virtue that I could | 


conceive ; I have not conscientiously fallen short 
of any moral excellency,” conscience will not be 
satisfied. Paul well-nigh could say this—“ as 
touching the righteousness of the law he was 
blameless.” If there be a personal God—a holy, 
benevolent, loving Being, who made us, preserves 
us, and blesses us, and who embodies every ex- 
cellency and loving affection that we can imagine, 
conscience says, such a Being is not only to be 
obeyed, He is to be loved. He is not to be re- 
garded as we regard a mere legislator. There is 
a great deal more than law binding men to God. 
There are the moral affections and sympathies of 
our souls; there are God’s loving care and bene- 
ficence; there is the power to love which He has 
given us, and to which His love appeals. Cold, 
servile obedience does not fulfil our obligations. 
God says, not, “Thou shalt obey,” but, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 





and soul, and strength.” And conscience says 
that the demand is true and reasonable. So that 
the slightest movement against not only the law, 
the right, the purity of God, but against the love 
of God, impels us against the keen stings of 
conscience. Our conscience is wounded by every 
failure of love to God, as well as by every failure 
of moral right. 

How then are we, who are thus sinful, and ever 
sinning, to be brought back to God—to be forgiven 
for the wrong that we have done, restored to the 
love that we have lost ? 

This question of the forgiveness of sins is the 
first question that every religious system has to 
answer. Whether true or false, it must propound 
a theory of the forgiveness of sins. The false 
systems of pagan superstition do little else than 
propose rites of sacrificial expiation, dark and 
horrible in their cruel penalties; the false systems 
of materialistic philosophy escape the difficulty 
only by denying that there is any sin to be for- 
given. 

Christianity proposes its system of forgiveness. 
Let us then see how far this accords with the 
moral necessities of our spiritual nature and daily 
life; and with the instincts and principles of our 

| conscience, feeling, and reason. 

I. The forgiveness of sins is represented by the 
Bible as flowing from the uncaused, spontaneous 
love of God. No aspect of the Divine character is 
| presented to us more often or more prominently 

than its pitiful benevolence, its eager mercy, its 
yearning, bountiful love; and nowhere do we find 
‘more ample, tender, and eloquent representations 
of them than in the psalmists and prophets of the 
Old Testament. The fervours of the Apostle Paul 
do not surpass those of David; the profound pas- 
sion of John is almost equalled by that of Isaiah. 
It suits the exigencies of certain anti-evangelical 
| arguments to represent the forgiving love of God 
as called into existence by the appeasing blood 
—ihe unspeakable self-sacrifice of Christ. Such 
a representation is utterly opposed to Scripture 
teaching, and to every form of church belief or 
creed with which I am acquainted; it is a simple 
caricature of the evangelical theory of forgiveness. 
The uniform teaching of both the Bible and evan- 
gelical theology is, that the spontaneous, pitying 
love of God for sinful men prompted His great 
gift of the only-begotten Son, that He might 
become their Redeemer. ‘God so loved the world, 
'that He gave His only-begotten Son;” “ Herein 
| is love, not that we loved God, but that God loved 
'us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” Popular preachers and hymn-writers, 
'in speaking of the effect of Christ’s mediation— 
| never of the gift of Christ—have sometimes used 
| expressions of a highly figurative character, which 
‘I am not called upon to justify, about the blood 
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of Christ appeasing the wrath of God; but it is and sorrows, and weeps over the impenitent, ag 
something more than disingenuousness to treat Christ did over Jerusalem. Men are beginning to 
poetical and rhetorical expressions as if they were understand that God’s foreknowledge and purpose 
articles of a creed; to put out of sight creeds | are not a fatalism; that man’s salvation depends 
themselves ; and to persist in the misrepresenta- | upon his own free will in accepting or rejecting the 
tion after reiterated disclaimers and protests. No provision that God has made; that with this free 
church creed that Christendom knows represents | will God will not—cannot interfere. He teaches, 


the death of Christ as causing the Father’s love. 
Certain small parties here and there have formu- 
lated the doctrine of election in restricted and 
even monstrous ways. They have represented the 
practical efficacy of the atonement as extending 


only to the elect, and as designed only for them; | 


a legical inference from the certain foreknowledge 
of God utterly unsanctioned by either Scripture, 
reason, or religion. But even this is a very 
different thing from representing the love of God 
as caused by the death of Christ. Men may differ 
about the universality of the blessings that flow 
from the gift of Christ, but all agree that the gift 
flows from God’s love. 

Tt is a fundamental teaching of Christian theo- 
logy that the gift of Christ, with all the precious 
blessings that flow from it, is of the Father’s 
pitying love; and that His love is the necessity 
of His Divine nature. Self-moved, spontaneous, 


it yearns towards those who have sinned against 
Him, as the Father’s heart yearns towards his 
prodigal; and of its own intense pity and sorrow 


“devises means that His banished ones be not 
expelled from Him.” 

Is not this the only possible conception of God? 
Can we imagine a God, who is angry and hating, 
caused to love by any external argument or induce- 
ment? The very conception is impossible. 
God be God at all, then He must love in this spon- 
taneous way—pitying love must be the necessity 
of His nature; and if means of restoration be pos- 
sible, they must originate with His infinite wisdom 
and grace. 

And we will add here, that His love as neces- 


If | 


| persuades, and urges men by His Word and His 
| Spirit; but leaves the exercise of freedom un- 
| touched. He rejoices over all who repent and 
/come to Him, and sorrows over all who reject 
| His mercy. 

II. The forgiveness of sins is represented in 
| Scripture as enabled and secured by the media. 
| torial work of the Lord Jesus Christ. Here a 
| multitude of momentous questions arise. 

| The first and most inclusive is, why was it 
| necessary that the Lord Jesus Christ should inter. 
| pose at all? What was the reason—the philosophy 
—the necessity for His incarnation, His human 
| life, His atoning death, as the Christian system 
represents them? Why should not man be 
| restored to His obedience and holiness, through 
the natural workings of penitence on man’s part, 
and the absolute exercise of forgiveness on God’s 
part ? Why should any Mediator intervene ? why, 
| especially, should such a stupendous system of 
intervention as the incarnation and death of the 
only-begotten Son be necessary ? 

Two things are involved in the answer— 

First, would men repent without the influences 
of Christ’s mediation? Secondly, if they did, would 
mere repentance be sufficient ? 

Three or four general remarks may indicate the 
| reply to these questions— 
| 1. The experiment of spontaneous repentance 
| was tried through a long period of the world’s 
| history. The world did not get better—every- 
| Where it got worse; and that, Divine teaching 

and urgency notwithstanding; ‘The world by 
| wisdom knew not God.” The pagan life of the 





sarily pities all the sinful ; it knows no exceptions, | nations of the old world—Egypt, Assyria, Persia 
no partialities. On the one hand the truth of | Greece, Rome—are a mocking and terrible com- 
God’s foreknowledge and intelligent purpose and | ment on all theories of self-reformation. From 
unerring wisdom has been urged by logic into; bad to worse —from scepticism to immorality, 





absolute and immoral fatalism; while, on the other | 
hand, the truth of man’s conscious freedom and 
responsibility has been urged by logic into a | 
practical denial of God’s grace and help. But | 
these are exaggerations common to all schools of | 
thought—all philosophies, all sciences, that the 
world has known. Happily, the common sense of 
the Church has for the last half century been re- 
ceding from both extremes. The fierce conflicts of 
Wesley and Toplady are no longer heard. A few 
extremes remain on both sides; but the general 
recognition is of a Divine love that “loved the 
world ;” that “will have all men to be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth;” that yearns, 





they fell with awful precipitancy. What Christian 
father would read to his children even the purest 
classical writings of Greece or Rome? what 
philanthropist or moralist would wish the social 
life of England to be like that of either Greece 
or Rome ? 

Nowhere in the world’s history have nations 
regenerated themselves, or grown purer without 
Divine help, without a Divine revelation; uni- 
formly the process has been from bad to worse. 
And wherever the Christian revelation is re 


jected, morality sinks, philanthropy languishes. 


We have in our own time seen to what an im- 
moral social condition anti-supernaturalism has 
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brought France; and it is characteristic that in 
our own contemporary journals the apostles of 
infidelity are just now gravely recommending 


suicide. Why should they not, if man is only a 
physical being ? 

The life of the old Jews, even with a Divine 
revelation of God’s law of righteousness, of God’s 
character of mercy, did not get better. No nation 
could be in a more pitiable condition than the 
Jews when Christ ;came. If the Greeks sought 
after wisdom, the Jews sought after a sign. If 
the teachings of history can prove anything, it 
is, that only the moral forces of Christianity can 
regenerate nations and men. 

2. Mere teaching, mere example, has little 
practical power to regenerate men. The world 
has always had higher teaching than it used; it 
has always known a better morality than it rea- 
lied. The Greeks had the teaching of Plato, 
the Jews the teaching of Moses and the pro- 
phets. That these were mighty restraints and 
stimulants may be fully admitted; without them 
men would have gone to moral perdition much 
more rapidly. 

But example has never effectually counteracted 
sin, It may qualify and shame, it does not con- 
vert. Enoch and Noah did not greatly sanctify 
their generation; the revelation of the Holy God 
on Sinai did not constrain the holiness of the 


Jews; Socrates did not greatly affect the morals 
of Greece; nor Seneca or Marcus Aurelius those 
of Rome. The experience of modern religious life 
does not affirm holy example to be its most potent 
religious force. It is not the beautiful character 
of holy men—even of Jesus Himself—that makes 
men religious, that converts them from sin; 
something else is wanted; something that shall 
touch the feeling of virtue, the sense of right with 
strong emotion; that shall make it a passion. 
Only love of the personal God, of the personal 
Christ, can do this; and this love is kindled, not 
by transcendent holiness, but by pitying love 
and succour. Everywhere in the New Testament 
it is the cross of Christ that is represented as 
“drawing” men to Him; as “constraining” them; 
as ‘‘crucifying” their evil. His erample is never 
spoken of as the great attraction to Him, or as 
“taking away sin;” only and always His death, 
His blood, His atoning sacrifice. “He loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.” Some would tell us 
this is a mistake, a superstition. But if so, super- 
stition works greater moral transformations than 
sober truth; for there can be no doubt that in 
the actual experience of preaching and of the 
Church, no truth, no belief has been so potent 
in affecting the hearts and lives of men. Christ 
crucified has practically been the power of God 
unto salvation. 








IN THE FIRWOODS. 


I. 


AINT me childhood’s simple joys, 

P Mem’ry ! how we strolled, blithe boys, 
oo Through these firwoods black and red, 
O’er their needles, thickly spread ; 
Treasured cones, in wonder scanned 
Pillared stems, an awful band ; 
Dreaming oft with fancies fond 
What unknown scenes rose beyond. 


II, 


Eager youth! Life’s richest glow 
Shone where these vast firwoods grow ; 
Nests we robbed here, squirrels sought, 
With fresh beauties fed young thought ; 
Rhymed beneath the fragrant shade, 
Forays into Elf-land made ; 

As, all-grace, one by us moved, 
Trembling, told her here—we loved ! 





II. 


Manhood, ’midst life’s work, life’s snares, 
Struggling through a world of cares, 
With soul-problems face to face, 

Muses, here withdrawn, brief space ; 
Through the stems, when slanting stray 
Sunbeams, views fate’s chequered play ; 
Or, more hopeful, learns to find 

E’en in death love deeply shrined. 


IV. 


Toil-bowed, here shall be ry home, 
Where grave thoughts may fitly come; 
Birds I’ll watch the green roof through 
Flitting earth with cone-chips strew ; 
Note afar eve’s sapphire skies 
From the hills in glory rise, 
Typing whither age should wend 
If at length with heaven ’twould blend. 
M. G. Wartxins, M.A, 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC. ETC, 
BOOK THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER X. 


apy 
St! 


line ; she fancied that she 
@, could detect some malicious 
‘2 exultation in the captain’s 
’ look and tone, as though 
Ny ~~ he enjoyed her embarrassment—annoy- 
“ance which she could not help be- 
traying. 

« Are they coming here, Mr. Ham- 
mond?” She repeated her question in 
a tone that roused the gentleman 
from his self-communing and made him realise the 
immediate necessity for doing his best to smooth 
the ruffied humour of the lady, or prepare for the 
alternative, and relinquish all hope of being able 
to advance his cause by means of the opportunity 
which he had so adroitly made for himself. He 
replied hurriedly, ‘‘ Yes, I believe they will, for this 
is the famous dell that Mrs. Peat talks about, but 
they will enter at the other end: I brought you the 
shortest way.” 

The brown eyes flashed upon him a glance half 
playful, half indignant, and the ripe crimson lips 
pouted saucily as she said, ‘ Well, I’m not grateful, 
for I would rather you had not done anything of the 
kind.” 

“Why, Madeline ?” 

“Because I would.” 

He laughed as he said, “A genuine woman’s 
reason; will you not try and give me a better?” 

“How can I? you could not have anything better 
than a genuine woman’s reason.” 

If there was any latent coquetry in Madeline’s 
nature, it could not fail to be gratified by the rapt, 
unspoken homage of the listener, who hung upon her 
words as though her lips had dropped pearls. If she 
had designed to heighten her fascination to him and 
thereby test the extent of her power, she .could not 
have succeeded more effectively than by her manner 
that morning. A very woman even in her faults, her 
pretty airs of anger and independence, her coyness 
and self-will, even her waywardness and difficulty to 
please, were among the attractions that drew her to 
him, and ‘enthralled him in fetters that no effort of 
his own could break. 

It was Madeline’s voice that broke the pause which 
followed. ‘We had better return and join the 


others, Mr. Hammond; they will think it so strange 








W an UNTIMELY INTERRUPTION, | of us to desert them like this.” 
" N the other side of the hill! 
looking for ferns.” That in-! they happened to come across some rare specimen—g 
formation provoked Made- | 


“TI don’t think, Madeline, we shall be missed, unless 


very unlikely thing, for Mrs. Peat and her daughters 
have explored and examined every foot of the ground 
between Haycroft and the dell, and if we are missed 
they will take it for granted that we are somewhere 
about botanising.” 

“Botanising!” interjected Madeline with some 
energy, indenting her broad forehead with several 
discontented little wrinkles : ‘I don’t like botanising, 
Mr. Hammond.” : 

“Not like it! Iam surprised to hear that, Made. 
line; I wonder what Mrs. Peat would say if she 
heard you.” 

“T don’t think I should care what she said; one 
thing I am sure of, she would give me a lot of dry, 
prosy talk that I should not care to listen to: one 
cannot help getting tired of hearing about filices, and 
their pinnatifid branches or fronds.” 

The captain smiled as he said in reply, “I quite 
agree with you, for Iam often bored to death with 
her long dissertations on the subject. Just before 
we started she was trying to impress upon me the 
difference between the systems of Linneus and 
Jussieu, but I am afraid she did not find me a very 
attentive pupil, though of late I have been cultivating 
an acquaintance with the science.” 

“T thought you told me only this morning that 
you positively disliked botany.” 

“So I did, until I discovered one of nature’s 
fairest flowers—a queen rose, that I want to secure 
for myself, as it is necessary for my happiness.” He 
managed to throw such significance into his look and 
tone, and pointed his words in a manner impossible 
to be mistaken. 

Madeline had listened with heightened colour; try 
as she would she could not help feeling uncomfort- 
ably self-conscious, and worse than all she could not 
keep from betraying it to the eyes that were bent 
upon her face as though to read her inmost soul. 

“TI think we had better go back at once, Mr. Ham- 
mond,” she said nervously; “ we ought never to have 
got separated from the rest of the party.” 

The captain put on a deprecating look as he said 
penitently, “I see you blame me, Madeline; but I 
assure you it is not altogether my fault, for it was 
decided by Mrs. Peat that we were to visit the dell, 
but they have chosen the footpath across the fields, 
and will probably enter at the other end, and if we 














(Drawn by C. G. Lawson.) 


‘* Life’s richest glow 
Shone where these vast firwoods grow”—p. 599. 
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altogether.” 
“Oh dear! how provoking! what shall I do?” 


return now the probability is that we shall miss them | brook, and the gentle rustle of the falling leaves, 








all contributed to form an influence which Madeling 
thought would not be wise to prolong. Still keeping 


and Madeline looked longingly back along the path | her eyes veiled under their long, dusky lashes, she 
by which they had come : there was no way of escape. | managed to say, “ Weil, Mr. Hammond, have you 
The gentleman seemed to enjoy the situation, and | decided which way we are to go?” 


there was an expression of triumph in his eyes. Her 


The sound of her voice effectually roused the 


startled look was not lost upon him, and he was heart-! captain from his reverie; he looked hopelessly self. 
less enough to smile as he answered the question | conscious, and stammered out in a way that was not 


which she put so appealingly. ‘ You ask me what 
shall you do; I wish you would abide by my answer 
and allow me to decide.” 

“T don’t see how I can avoid doing so, Mr. 
Hammond, for I presume you are quite at home here, 
while I am a stranger, as it is the first time I have 
been in this dell.” 

“‘T am surprised to hear that, and you have been 
to Bank View so often; why, I think it is the only 
place worth seeing in the neighbourhood ; I wonder 
they never thought of bringing you.” 

As Madeline remained silent, the captain con- 
tinued: * But this is a digression, and I am keeping 
you waiting for my advice on the subject of what is 
best to be done—whether to advance and meet the rest 
of the party, or go back, as you just now suggested, 
and endeavour to overtake them. On that point I 
have already given my decision, for I don’t think we 
could manage to get up with them. Let me see” (he 
drew out his watch and glanced at it), “we have a 
precious half hour before us, Madeline, let us make 
the best of it before the fern-seeking party put'in an 
appearance.” . 

Madeline felt inclined to ask what he meant by 
“making the best of it,” and “precious half hour,” but 
she checked herself, fearing that it would be leading 
up to what she was most anxious to avert; that such 
a question would be giving a key-note which might 
precipitate that which her woman’s instinct told her 
was impending—a declaration of love from Captain 
Hammond. 

There was a pause, which both felt to be somewhat 
embarrassing. The gentleman was stealing furtive 
side-glances at the flushed face and pretty drooping 
eyelids, and saying mentally, “I wonder if she sus- 
pects what I am longing to say; somehow I fancy 
she does. I only wish I knew how to begin, and 
that I did not feel so nervous about venturing; it 
would be dreadful if I did not chance to seize the 
right moment, for I should lose all; it would be 
like trying to cage a wild bird to cross Madeline’s 
humour, for she has been contradictory all the 
morning.” 

The continued silence was very disconcerting to 
Madeline, and made her feel very uncomfortable and 
iH at ease with Captain Victor; it seemed so sug- 
gestive of a lovers’ téte-d-téte that she was anxious 
to break the spell that appeared to be growing out of 
the surrounding scene. The soft green gloom of the 
dell, broken by rifts of sunshine, the babble of the 





very dignified, “‘ Which way, Madeline? I—I—to tell 


| the truth, I was thinking of staying, rather than 


going anywhere. In short, I—I—was about to pro. 
pose that we wait for them here—they will be sure 
to come; and if they do not, we can find our way 
to Bank View.” 

This was instantly negatived by Madeline. She 
spoke hastily, with a deeper tinge of carmine on her 
cheeks. ‘I would not stay on any account, Mr, 
Hammond; we must hasten on—I could not think of 
loitering here any longer;” and she gave a decisive 
emphasis to her words. 

The captain glanced at her, murmuring to himself, 
«She guesses what I want to say, and is afraid; but 
Iam not going to let the opportunity pass; I have 
made up my mind to tell her, and put an end to 
all my doubts.” Aloud he said, “Just as you 
please, Madeline; and while I have you to myself, I 
may as well tell you something I have wished to— 
to as 

«Excuse me, Mr. Hammond,” Madeline exclaimed, 
suddenly quickening her steps, and determined to 
change the current of the gentleman’s thonghts if it 
was possible, “ do you not think we are likely to have 
a shower P” 

«A shower, Madeline! 
slightest indication of one.” 

“Oh dear! how foolish of ‘me, Mr. Hammond. 
What a many birds seem to congregate here,” she 
added. It was an unfortunate observation, which she 
heartily regretted having made, for to her dismay 
Captain Hammond adroitly made it the vehicle for 
his love-making. 

“Yes, there are a many, Madeline; and do you 
know I fancy they come here to sing their love-songs 
to each other; and it is just the place in which I 
should like to tell my love, and learn whether I am 
to be happy or miserable for the rest of my life. 
Dear Madeline Confound it!” he suddenly broke 
out with irrepressible irritation. 

Mystified by the extraordinary change in his tone 
and manner, Madeline looked round, and to her 
unmistakable relief saw Mrs. Peat, attended by 
the servant, who had accompanied the party from 
Bank View, for the purpose of carrying the ladies’ 
satchels and the plants they expected to find. The 
lady was advancing towards them, complacently 
smiling in her satisfaction at having discovered the 
pair of truants, of whom she was evidently in 
search, 





why, there is not the 
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| goose, to frighten herself at such trifles, but the 
















































res, , : 
Me CHAPTER XI. | world would teach her better by-and-by. But Made. 
ing A LETTER FROM ABROAD. | line indignantly denied that she frightened herself 
she Ox the night that the banker’s coachman put his | at trifles, or that the world would teach her better; 
you master down at the “Three Masts” and drove home | she did not believe it was better to be indifferent 
the brougham without him, Jane Reid sat alone in | to the troubles and suffering of others. “It isn’t a 
the the library. She had evidently been reading, for an | Christian spirit, nor a Christian doctrine, Jane.” 
elf. open book Jay on the table beside her. She seemed | Unwilling as she was to acknowledge it, Jane was 
not to have taken quite a fancy for sitting in the library beginning to realise that Madeline was her superior 
tell af late, and what made it more strange was her ex- | in argument. 
han pressed dislike to the room, which she always spoke | What a cold, proud face it was, in spite of its 
TO. ofasa “dingy place;” and it certainly was very far | beauty ; how hard and unyielding, even when seen at 
ure from cheerful. She was seated near the fire, and was | its best—an expression that marred its youthfulness 
vay toying idly with her watch-chain and some charms | and took something from the effect of its finely- 
that were attached to it; but it was evident that she | chiseled outline and classic regularity of features. 
She was quite unconscious she was doing so, for they got | This was strikingly apparent in that face before 
her detached from the chain and fell to the floor without the fire. Sitting there alone, with her graceful head 
Mr, her having even missed them. To all appearance | bent forward and her white fingers abstractedly. toy- 
cof she was gazing earnestly at the little timepiece on | ing with the glittering thread of gold that formed 
‘ive the mantel, but in reality she was dreaming. her watch-chain. The warm fire-glow giving a tran- 
Aunt Dorothy had complained of headache, and had | sient colour to the pale cheeks, and resting in gleams 
elf, retired early to her own room, not caring to spend | on the crown of sleek dark hair. She was handsome 
but the evening téte-i-téte with her niece. The old lady | enough to queen it over men’s hearts and command 
ave sorely missed the companionship of her favourite | any amount of that homage which is such grateful 
to Madeline, for whom she secretly pined. In her ab- | incense to woman’s vanity, yet lacking the brightest 
you sence she visibly drooped and shrank into herself, | jewel in a woman’s crown, her simplicity, and sweet, 
f, I becoming very sorrowful and heart-sick as the grey | loving sacrifice of self. 
pas autumn days followed each other in an unbroken, Jane’s reverie was so profound that a knock at the 
lonely round. Aunt Dorothy had failed considerably | library door had to be repeated before it was noticed. 
ed, during the past two years. She had never quite re-| ‘Come in, Barker;” and she took up her book as 
to covered from the shock of her nephew’s death; her | if she was about to resume her reading. 
f it hold on life had grown feeble, and as her health gave | It was not Barker, but the parlour-maid, who was 
ave way she lost some of her individuality, except on | supplying his place for that evening. The butler 
occasion of some sudden sickness or trouble to those | was out, Mr. Reid having given him a holiday, and 
the about her, then she was Aunt Dorothy still, but it | he had not yet returned from Wyewood, whither 
was clear to all that she was gradually fading. | he had gone early in the afternoon. The servant 
nd. Alfred Fairfax, always grateful for her care of him } came in, glancing at her young mistress, and tread- 
she during his illness, would have been grieved to see | ing carefully, as though fearful of awaking a sleeper. 
she the change in his nurse. It often troubled Madeline,| Miss Reid turned her head and glanced towards 
1ay but Jane took it quite composedly, reasoning in her | the girl as she coldly interrogated her. “What do 
for Jitilessly clear judgment, that was seldom in dan- | you want, Wilson?” 
gerof being blinded by feeling, that it was only} “I have brought a letter which the postman has 
you natural for people to break up and grow old, and just given me, miss.” 
ngs that no amount of fussing over them would influence | “Is it for me?” 
iI that inevitable dispensation. This was quite true,| ‘No, ma’am, it is for Miss Leigh.” 
am but Madeline recoiled against her sister’s calm way | Jane held out her hand for the letter, then 
ife. of putting it. No wonder that Aunt Dorothy missed | changed her mind, for instead of taking it, she 
oke the tender ministration of her younger niece. It | suddenly withdrew her hand, saying, “For Miss 
was not in Jane’s nature to care about the old | Leigh, then leave it on your master’s desk.” 
one lady's ailments, or get concerned at dinner because | The girl obeyed, and was about to leave the room, 
her the contents of her plate remained almost untouched. when Jane stopped her. 
by She would have laughed contemptuously at the ab-; “Has Barker returned yet?” 
om surdity of making it a trouble because the old lady-; ‘‘No, miss.” 
ies? could not always take her food with the same relish., “Then tell cook that her master will require a cup 
The “It was natural for every one to lose their appetite | of chocolate, and she may as well make me one at the 
tly at times, and Aunt Dorothy could not expect to be | same time. She had better do it at once, as I expect 
the a exception.” the brougham every moment.” 
in Thus argued phlegmatic, matter-of-fact Jane, add- “Tt has come back, miss.” 


ius that Madeline was a silly inexperienced little! “Indeed!” Jane exclaimed, rising hastily. 
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“How is it that I was not informed? 
father know that I am here?” 

“ He has not come, miss.” 

“Not come!” Jane repeated, for once surprised 
out of her usual self-possession. 

“No, miss; I heard James telling the gardener 
that he had left the master somewhere on the way.” 

Jane quietly resumed her seat, saying as she did 
so, “I was afraid something had happened to your 
master, Wilson. Don’t forget to tell cook about the 
chocolate.” 

“‘Is there anything else, miss ?” 

“No—stay, you had better put some coals on the 


Does my 


fire. There, that will do; if I should want anything ! 


i 
| 
| 
| 


else I will ring.” 





Jane sat for some time after the servant had gone ! 


looking into the fire, and wondering to herself what 
had caused her father to leave the carriage between 
Wyewood and Cliff House, and then let it come on 
without him. She suddenly got up from her seat, 
with the intention of ringing, having decided to send 


| 
i 





for the coachman and learn from him where he had 
left his master. Before touching the bell-wire, she 
glanced towards the letter which the servant hag 
brought in, and feeling a desire to know from whom 
it had come, she advanced to the desk and took it up 
to examine the writing. 

“Why, it must be from Alfred Fairfax! No, it 
cannot be, for the postmark and stamp are foreign, 
It is from India; still, I feel sure it is Alfred's 
writing—TI should know it among a thousand. What 
can he have to write about?” Her fingers quivered 
nervously about the letter, which she put down, then 
took up again. ‘ He must be seeking a renewal of 
the engagement.” She re-examined the letter, then 
murmured, “ Yes, that is his seal, I should like to 
know what he says. And what is there to prevent 
me from opening it? It may be dishonourable, but 
I think I have a right to know, for I love him, and 
she is my rival. No, she shall never see this letter, 
whatever may be the result.” 

(To be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 10. Aaron, 


on the family of Amram and Jochebed, 
consisting of Miriam, the daughter, 
' Moses, the younger son, chosen to be 





~~ lawgiver, and Aaron, the elder son, 


chosen as high priest (for their ages, see Exod. 
vii. 7). Very little is told of Aaron as a man; he 
only comes before us in his two characters of prophet 
and priest. Doubtless the family was a godly one, 
as the three members were so distinguished. 

I, AARON AS A PROPHET. 
17.) Ask the children about Moses on Mount Sinai, 
and his commission to go to Pharaoh. For his re- 
luctance to speak, the full honour was taken from 
him, and Aaron was appointed spokesman. Moses 
was to teach him God’s words, and he was to speak 
to the people and Pharaoh—to the people words of 
comfort, to Pharaoh words of warning. (Read Exod. 
iv. 29—31; v. 1—4.) Afterwards, throughout the 
period of the plagues, Aaron acted always as prophet ; 
ie., announcing the plagues and executing them. 


(Read Exod. iv. 10—| 


duties—viz., to speak or preach in the name of the 
Lord, to pray for the people, and to judge causes, 
So far all seems well. In his official character he 
was apparently blameless, but in Moses’ absence in 
the mount for forty days he was led into sin. 

II. THE GoLupEN cALF. (Read Exod. xxxii. 1-6; 
19—29.) Ask questions upon the story. (1) Trace 
out the cause. Moses was away—Aaron always had 
been dependent on him; now acting on own respon- 
sibility, his courage fails when the people demand 
that he should make a god. See his answers to 
Moses (Exod. xxxii. 23), how lame his excuse—the 
lie that the “calf came out” when he threw in the 
gold, and how self-convicted he appears. (2) The 
sin consisted in making a graven image of God (for 
golden calf, see Note), and that too just after hearing 
the second commandment forty days before! (3) The 


' punishment, that 3,000 were slain (see Exod. xxxii. 


| 


Thus (Exod. vii. 19), he stretched out his rod and | 


turned water into blood (Exod viii. 6), he brought the 
frogs, and soon. During the journeys not much is 
said of him, but when the people murmured for food 
he as prophet rebuked them (Exod. xvi. 9,10). At 
Sinai he had another duty. (Read Exod. xvii. 8— 
12, and question on the story.) Aaron held the rod 
of God, and helped Hur in holding up the hands of 
Moses during his prayer for the people; afterwards 
deciding cases during Moses’ absence in the mount 
(Exod. xxiv. 14). Thus as prophet he had three 


35) for Aaron’s sin; Aaron himself forgiven at the 
prayer of Moses (Deut. ix. 20). 

PRACTICAL LESSONS. Aaron may be a caution to 
children (1) not to trust too much to others. Aaron did 


‘well while Moses was with him, but failed when 


alone, All must sooner or Jater be tried alone, as 
Peter was when he denied Christ, In such cases 
trust in God for help shall never be misplaced. For 
similar example, see Elijah alone with 450 prophets 
of Baal on Mount Carmel, yet not afraid, praying to 
God, and being bold for Him (1 Kings xviii. 36). 
So children, among bad people, asked to do wrong, 
let them call on God, who will help. Also notice (2) 
the responsibility of elders. The people eame to Aaron 
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as the head in Moses’ absence, and he led them 
astray. Had he prayed for help, he might have 
guided the whole multitude aright, but not so. 
This a warning to those at the head of a school or 
dass, &c. Their influence for good or evil is immense, 
How careful they should be in their own lives, and 
how boldly should they denounce what is wrong: 
may influence many for all eternity ! 

III. THE WATERS OF STRIFE. (Read Numb. xx. 
1-13.) The story is well known, and has been 
referred to in the life of Moses. Aaron, in all the 
forty years’ wanderings, seems to have leant wholly 
upon Moses, and therefore it is not surprising that 
be joined in his sin. This sin was threefold—viz., 
impatience in speaking to the Israelites—“ hear now, 
ye rebels” (ver. 10); it was disobedience in striking 
the rock when told to speak to it (ver. 8, 11); and 
it was dishonouring to God in claiming the merit of! 
the miracle to themselves—“ must we fetch water ?” | 


This latter point most dwelt on by God in assign- | 





ing the punishment that they should not enter the | 
promised land. Here again Aaron’s weakness of | 
character showed itself in his joining Moses in this 





sin; yet, as he was made high priest after his sin 
in the matter of the golden calf, and as we hear of 
no murmuring at his punishment for his share at 
Meribah, we may conclude two things—viz., (1) that 
he repented of his sin, and (2) that he took his 
punishment patiently. Both points for imitation. 

Aaron as high priest must be reserved for a separate 
lesson. 


sestions to be answered. 

1, Why was Aaron chosen as prophet ? 

2. What offices as prophet did Aaron perform ? 

3. What was Aaron’s great sin ? 

4, What two practical lessons may we learn from 
it? 

5 What were the three sins at Meribah ? 

6. What was Aaron’s punishment; and how did he 


| bear it ? 


Note.—THE GOLDEN CALF. 
covered with gold. 


Probably a wooden figuro 
“A gilded ox covered with a pall,” 


| was an emblem of Osiris, an Egyptian god. Some think 
| 16 was intended for a cherubic symbol of Jehovah. The 


offerings and dancings were doubtless imitations of similar 
things they had seen in Egypt. 








THE PEACE OF GOD. 


“The peace of God which passeth all understanding.” ‘‘Seeking rest for the sole of her foot, and found none,”—Genesis. 
“And the Spirit of God descended upon them like a dove.”—Acts of the Apostles. 


HITE wanderer, on the waste of waters wild 
The dove went forth, but found she} 

A yet no rest | 
For her frail foot ; and finding none, returned, | 
The patriarch’s breast her home, the ark, her nest. 





II. 
So may the wanderer from God return, 
By His great mercy, to the Gates of Love ; | 





Gates He throws open to repentant souls, 
As opened Noah the window to the dove. 


IIt. 
And like the bird, the prodigal may gain, 
Through Jesus’ blood, the olive-leaf of peace— 
The peace of God; then shall the floods subside, 
And all the wicked shall from troubling 
cease. AstLEY H. Batpwin. 








HUMPHREY’S FAIRY QUEEN. 


BY THE HON. ZOE PLUNKET. 


CHAPTER I. 


and hurry on, there’s a good lad; you 
have nearly choked me with the way | 
you're tugging at me, and father ’ll be | 
waiting for supper till we come,” and | 
Mrs. Clarke, with a sigh, shifted from 
one arm to the other the heavy bundle of 


clothes she was carrying, and trudged on more 





quickly than before through the sloppy lane. 
Humphrey, in obedience to his mother’s words, let 
go the long blue cloth cloak, at which, in truth, 
he had been tugging, as with stumbling steps he 
followed in her wake, but far from hurrying on, 





IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


his hob-nailed boots clattered along after her more 
slowly than before, till, as he reached a low rustic 
gate which opened from the lane into a prettily-kept 
flower-garden, he stopped altogether, and crouching 
down almost to the ground, peered in eagerly through 
the twisted bars. 

He had not peered long, however, before his 
mother’s voice summoned him again. ‘ Humphrey! 
Humphrey!” she cried wearily, as she rested her 
bundle for a moment on the low wall at her side. 
“T’ll tell father surely, when I see him, how you 
loiter, and if I do, I doubt you will not loiter next 
time. What there is to hanker for in there I cannot 


o 
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think, and yet it’s as hard to get you past yon gate, 
as it is to drive my old Jinny past a bunch of 
carrots.” 

What with the mention of his father’s probable 
displeasure, and the suggested similarity between 
himself and his mother’s attenuated old donkey, 
Humphrey raised himself upright, and giving just 
one more lingering look behind him, he helped his 


_mother to raise her burden again, and the two 


trudged home together in silence. 

His mother did not know what there was to hanker 
for in there—in beyond the high, closely-clipped 
hedge which surrounded the rectory gardens, and as 
she daily passed it by, with her thoughts, poor 
woman, full of careful provision for the future—the 
scarcity of milk, the high price of coals, the ominous 
holes in threadbare garments, already mended and 
re-mended by her careful fingers—the flowers and 
shrubs, and the gay blossoms to be seen at a distance 
within the glass-houses, stirred up no longings 
within her heart, nor raised an envious desire in her 
mind: half-a-dozen loaves of good white bread, or a 
can of frothing milk, had seemed greater treasures 
in her eyes, than lapfuls of snowdrops or gay 
crocuses, 

But Humphrey’s heart and Humphrey’s mind 
were different from hers, He had often heard from 
village companions wonderful legends of fairies and 
their beautiful abodes, and as day after day, on one 
excuse or another, he made his way up to the wicket 
gate and gazed longingly through it, the pleasure- 
grounds within the clipped yew-hedge seemed fairy- 
land itself to him, the rector’s little daughter wander- 
ing about from bed to bed, picking a flower here and 
then another there, was surely no other than the 
fairy queen, the glass-houses were her palaces, the 
gardeners her slaves, and the feathery pampas grass 
seemed to grow only to supply her with fairy wands 
to carry in her hand. 

This very evening it had all looked more beautiful 
than ever, as he watched little May Darrell sitting 
under the laburnum-tree, the evening sun shining 
through the yellow blossoms and throwing a glory 
round her to her very feet. No wonder poor 
Humphrey sighed as he ploughed along the muddy 
roads, and entered at last the smoky, crowded cottage 
which was his home. 

In silence he seated himself at the table spread 
for supper, and received the threatened reproof for 
idleness and loitering, and then in silence he crept 
into the corner of the large rickety bed allotted to 
him as his share, to indulge at first in romances 
whispered to himself, of flowers and fairies, wonder- 
ful enough ’tis true, but which gave way in turn to 
dreams more strange and fanciful still. 

Some days passed away before Humphrey, with 
the fear of his father’s displeasure hanging over 
him, could creep away unobserved to feast his 


eyes with a view of the rectory garden—indeed, he 
. 








a 
was almost in despair at no opportunity arising, 
when, to his great delight, one afternoon as he wag 
sitting on a bench outside the cottage door, dancing 
his little baby-brother into good temper on his knee, 
he heard his mother’s voice calling to him from 
within, and as she took the baby from his arms, she 
bid him smooth his hair, and brush the dust out of 
his jacket, as she had a parcel for him to carry to 
the housekeeper at the rectory. 

An hour or two later in the afternoon as May 
Darrell was sitting on her favourite seat under the 
| laburnum-tree, deeply engrossed in a new story- 
book, she was startled by hearing the rustic gate 
hastily opened, and then in a moment more by a 
loud sigh almost in her ear. She turned round 
quickly at the sound, and saw the figure of a little 
boy, apparently about her own age, standing close 
beside her under the shadow of the tree. 

At first she did not recognise him, but with a 
second glance the remembrance of seeing Humphrey’s 
pale face and strangely-blue eyes in her father’s 
class in Sunday-school came to her mind, and, 
closing her book, she asked him kindly whether he 
had any message to leave with her for the rector, 
But Humphrey, at the sound of her voice, seemed to 
waken from the dream or trance in which he stood, 
and, blushing crimson over face and ears, he dived 
under the branches of the laburnum and out through 
the wicket gate into the lane. 

May was very much surprised, but at the same 
time amused at his discomfiture, and wishing to find 
out what it meant, she threw her book aside, and 
ran after him across the grass, till she found him 
hiding in among the bushes and long grass, about a 
stone’s throw from the rustic gate. ‘‘ Come here!” 
she cried, as, finding he had been discovered, he 
came shyly out into the lane; “come back, little 
boy, and tell me what you wanted with me here.” 

But Humphrey making no answer and remaining 
stolidly silent, May was beginning to retreat, walking 
backwards towards the garden, when with a sudden 
instinct she seemed to fathom Humphrey’s thoughts. 
“I know what it was,” she cried; “you wanted to 
see the garden and all the pretty flowers in it; Iam 
sure that must be it—come here and tell me if Iam 
right.” 

Humphrey, as an answer, blushed a deeper crim- 
son still, only indicating by the hungry way in which 
he turned his eyes in the direction of the garden 
that her suspicions had been correct. 

“ Come, then,” she said, as she looked at a tiny 
little watch which was hanging at her side; “if 
you make haste I shall just have time to show you 
all before I must go back into the house,” and 
re-entering at the wooden gate, she waited till 
Humphrey was fairly inside and then pushed it to. 

With flushed cheeks and wide-open eyes, and with 
his hands thrust awkwardly within the pockets of 
his trousers, Humphrey followed the little girl as she 
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Jed him up and down the gravelled walks, pointing 
outto him the different flowers as they went, and then 
on through a cool, dark fernery, to the glass-houses, 
filled with scarlet and white camellias, and the pure- 
plossomed primulas, and not a word said Humphrey 
all this time, not a word even, when dazed and 
pewildered by all that he had seen, he halted again 
at the garden gate, and yet little May seemed amply 
satisfied, as though she understood and approved of 
the admiration conveyed by his demeanour. 

“Now I must go,” she said at last, and then she 
paused. “I should like so much to give you some 
of these flowers to take home with you, little boy.” 
Here she paused again, while Humphrey’s heart 
thumped with expectation to know what her next 
words would be. ‘I should like to give you some 
very much, but papa never allows me to do so with- 
out asking his leave, and I have none of my own 
—my very own—but what grow here,” she said, 
pointing with her finger to a narrow border skirting 
the yew hedge; “the snowdrops, you see, are all 
withered, there is nothing in it now but violets, and 
they are not in blossom yet,” and she stooped and 
searched for a minute or two among the thick green 
leaves. ‘‘ They will flower very soon,” she said, as 
Humphrey, cap in hand, backed out from the pleasure- 
grounds ; “in a week at the furthest, and then if you 
come up I will give you a whole large handful for 
yourself, and such beauties as they are you cannot 
think, so mind you come and get them,” and waving 
her hand to him as she spoke, she turned away from 
him and crossed the grass to the laburnum-tree. 

Humphrey watched her with a kind of fascination 
as she stooped to pick up her book from the ground, 
and then passed on through the conservatory into 
the house; at last with a sigh, expressive of very 
conflicting feelings, he turned his back on the rectory 
gardens and pursued his way home. 

In a week, only one short week, he was to come 
again, and she would give him a handful of sweet 
violets for himself—the fairy queen would give him 
flowers from fairyland! and he, little Humphrey 
Clarke, should have them for his own. With such an 
assurance as this before him, it is not to be wondered 
at that everything seemed to be passing in a dream 
around him, and that reproofs at his long-delayed 
absence and threats of future punishment fell for 
the time on heedless ears. 

One week—only one short week—were the last 
words whispered by Humphrey to himself that night, 
as, curled up in his corner, the events of the day 
passed and repassed a hundred times before his 
mind, till he fell fast asleep, happily unconscious, 
poor child, of the trouble and anxiety which before 
that week was over should have fallen upon the 
inhabitants of the cottage. 

When Humphrey awoke next morning, he had to 
sit up in bed, and rub his eyes and blink them very 
Yigorously for some time before he could quite take 


in the meaning of what he saw. It was not very 
early, he knew, for the town clock was just striking 
nine, and yet his mother was lying still in bed, feebly 
trying to hush the baby, whose cries had wakened 
Humphrey. The shutters of the little window had 
not yet been opened, and it was his father who was 
setting the breakfast on the table and coaxing the 
fire to burn brightly. And then, as Humphrey 
fidgeted about to find his garments, his father came 
over, and whispered to him how wee Hughy had 
been very ill all night, and the mammy herself was 
sick too, and tired, and he must be a good boy, 
and rise and give a helping hand at setting things 
straight. 

So Humphrey rose, and for that day and many 
days afterwards he had but few leisure moments to 
think of anything but the care of his sick mother 
and the poor little baby Hugh. His father and his 
elder brothers must be out betimes to earn the money 
to pay for medicines and the many etceteras necessi- 
tated by heavy illness, and Humphrey had to learn 
how to be useful—he was the one to get the tea 
ready for father before he went to his work in the 
| morning, and again when he came home, tired and 
|; anxious, in the evening; he grew quite skilful in 
| sweeping the room and holding the baby, while a 
| friendly neighbour would look in to “fix” his mother, 
| as she called it, for the day ; and then, as the hours 
passed on and she tossed restlessly about, he would 
turn the pillows, and fetch her a mug of fresh spring 
water, or sit beside her, and read to her, with all the 
trustful faith of a little child, a few words from the 
large-printed Testament he had gained as a prize. 

Yet, busy as he was, whenever his mother dozed 
and there came a lull in the cottage, his thoughts 
would turn with a longing to the appointed meeting 
in the rectory gardens—and how it could be accom- 
plished. The smell of the violets would surely do 
his mother good, he thought, and make the whole 
room sweet and fresh, if he could only leave her long 
enough to fetch them; and besides this, if he did 
not go, little Miss May, with her long golden hair, 
would be expecting him, watching for him perhaps, 
he thought in his simplicity. 

So the long-watched for day came at last, but with 
it seemed to come no help, no hope of carrying out 
his cherished plan; his mother, still in bed, was weak 
and languid, the baby fretful, and the friendly 
neighbour, Mrs. Hughes, had failed to turn in as 
usual: so Humphrey was busier than ever—so busy, 
indeed, that he had had no time to fret all the long 
|morning. But as the day began to turn, the cottage 
| grew very still, and his mother seemed to be easier 
than she had been for two or three days past ; the 
baby, wonderful to say, had succumbed to his violent 

rocking of the cradle, and had fallen asleep, so 
| Humphrey had time now to think of his disappoint- 
jment. The sun, in spite of the closed shutters, had 
| found out all sorts of queer ways of forcing itself 
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into the room, and was shining right into his face. 
Always pale, he was paler now than ever, after a | 
whole week’s watching and close confinement in the 
stuffy room; he felt tired too, and his head ached, | 
and, as he leaned it against the wooden cradle and 
thought of the pleasant spring-scented air and green 
leaves outside, the tears came into his eyes and fell 
down in patches on the black hearthstone at his 
side. 

His reverie had lasted so very long, it had almost 
changed to sleep, when he was roused by the click 
of the outside gate, and in a minute more Mrs. 
Hughes’ jolly, smiling face appeared at the door. 

‘ Well, laddie!” she said, in her loud, cheery voice 
as she entered, “and how are all to-day? I could 
not manage to get away till late ;” then hushing her 
voice as she peeped into the cradle, and noticing the 
boy’s cast-down appearance, she continued kindly, 
“ Why, Humphrey, you look as blay and downy very 
nigh as those that are sick; run out, lad, and take a 
turn at the hockey sticks along with the village 
chaps eut there; maybe ’twill put a pinch of colour | 
in your cheeks.” But Humphrey only shook his | 
head, and pointed expressively with his finger first to | 
his mother and then to the cradle. ‘ Hoot, man!” 
laughed Mrs. Hughes under her breath, as she 
clapped her hand down heavily on his shoulder; “I 
suppose you think nobody knows how to rock a} 
cradle but yourself. Run away out there,” she con- 
tinued, raising her voice a little; ‘I can stay here | 
for a while now that I’m come, and if you don’t feel | 
just spry enough in yourself for a game of hockey | 
with yon rough fellows, there’s my Johnny going | 
out to fetch the cows home, and he’d be glad enough, 
I’m bound, to have a bit of company.” | 

Humphrey did not seem much inclined to follow | 
Mrs. Hughes’ advice. He got up from beside the | 
cradle and crept over to the bed to see whether his | 
mother was asleep; but as he leaned over her, she 
raised her hand and stroked his face lovingly. “Do, 
dearie—run away out and get a breath of the sweet 
air; you're pale, my lamb, and it will do you good.” | 





Humphrey made no answer, but pressed the thin | 
fingers down over his face again. ‘Do, darlin’, Mrs, 
Hughes will bide here with me till you’re back, and 
the child’s asleep and all,’ and Mrs. Clarke drew 
down his face and kissed it. 

Humphrey did not know what was over him this 
afternoon, he felt so queer, for at his mother’s words 
the tears rushed back into his eyes; he kissed her 
again and again in return, and then watching till 
Mrs. Hughes’ back was turned, that she might not a 
second time remark upon his looks, he slipped round 
the wooden table and out into the open air. 

For 4 moment he paused on the threshold, but it 
was not in hesitation whether to join the village 
chaps playing at hockey on the green, or to accom- 
pany Mrs, Hughes’ Johnny on his walk to the grazing 








fields—no; it was but for a second to swallow down 
the rising sob, and then away down the village street, 


| along the high road, and into the green budding 


lane, without a stop, without a halt even, till he 


| drew breath beside the yew-hedge and leaned his 


throbbing head upon the rustic gate. 

The sun was shining gloriously down, so gloriously 
that Humphrey felt almost dazed as he stood with 
its rays slanting right upon his eager face—at last 
the time so eagerly looked forward to had come and 
he was here—his hopes were fulfilled, his desire 
almost accomplished, and yet, and yet, as he stood 
there clinging on to the wooden supports, there 
seemed to come a sudden hush of disappointment 
over everything. 

The greensward lay smooth as velvet before him, 
the feathery pampas grass stood tall and graceful 
close at hand, the yellow laburnum tassels were 
swaying gently down almost to the ground in the 
breeze ; the fairy palaces were there intact, yet still 
the blue eyes turned searchingly round for something 
more than these. 

Why was there no one standing to watch for him 
in the yellow sunshine? where was the handful of 
gathered violets he had been promised? why was 
there such a stillness and oppression over everything? 
The house stood handsome and imposing just away 
a little to the left; a few of the windows on the 
ground floor had been thrown open, and the muslin 
curtains flapped lazily out into the wind as from 
time to time some door was opened within, but 
most of them were closed and shrouded with the 
long white blinds. All was still, horribly still, and 
it was to break this silence that Humphrey at last 


| with a daring hand pushed open the wicket gate and 


stood within the enchanted ground, 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
189. By whom and where are the Jews called 
“the children of the prophets and of the covenant?” 
190. When was the remark made respecting Jesus, 


| Never man spake like this man ?” 


191. Quote the passage in which Isaiah warns 
King Hezekiah of the future captivity of his de- 
scendants at Babylon. 

192. Quote three passages from the New Testa- 
ment which show clearly that the prophetic office 
was a thankless one. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 

181. “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 
Lord” (Luke v. 8). 

182. John iv. 3, 44; Matt. ii. 1; Luke ii. 1. 

183. Gen. xiv. 19. 

184, Shechem (Judges ix, 42—45). 

185. The miraculous draught of fishes (Luke % 
1—11; Matt. iv. 18—22; Mark i. 16—20). 
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SCRIPTURE HEROINES. 
JOCHEBED. 
ie Exonvs ii. 3. To lighten up for her the prospect dark. 
AUNCHED by a mother’s hand, the tiny ark So many a mother Jays, all cold and stark, 
[2 Goes its strange voyage on the solemn stream, Her darling one within its narrow bed, 


G-” And not one ray of sunshine sheds a gleam | And in her lonely heart e’en hope is dead : 
VOL, VIII. 408 
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So that amid her tears she fails to ae 
Hope’s rainbow arch. Yet now the vision fair 
Hath broken on her babe; an angel high, 
Full in the Father’s presence in the sky, 

It needs no more an earthly parent’s care. 
And she is destined, oh, how soon! ta share 





| a 
imamate with the child she hath not lost, 
| Who only hath the mystic stream o’ercrossed 
And straight is hers again. Since who may dare 
|'To guess how near the lost who mount heaven’s 
golden stair ! 
Mavgice Davizs, 
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MADGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ET, 


CHAPTER II. 
' BY BASSENTHWAITE LAKE. 

2) HERE was a “ high tea” at the house by 
the, pencil-mill on the day poor old 
' Matthew had been buried. A few of the 
neighbours, and Mark Coulston, the 
3 q,, foreman of the works, Jane Clark, who 
- Wm" had been the longest woman-worker 
Ga there, and Libby Graves, who was the 

te chief one to stamp the pencils with the 
name of the maker in little gold letters, and one or 
two others were invited to it. No one took any 
notice of Madge, or thought about her, and so when 
the tea was over she slipped down from her chair 





and made for the door. She easily escaped unseen,)|": 


and, once outside, she ran as fast as her little feet 
would let her’ away from the pencil-mill and the 
sleepy river by which it was built, through the fields 
by the edge of the wood, and on and on till she 
reached the ‘side of Bassenthwaite Lake. She sat 
down there and rested for a few minutes, then rose 
again and went further on over the pebbles, over the 
moss, and fern,.and brake that covered the drowsy 
shore, till she reached a little quiet, sheltered nook, 
where she sat down at last on a clump of fern. 

Then she was satisfied; she knew she was not 
likely to be missed, for she was in the habit of wan- 
dering away for hours, so no scolding awaited her 
when she returned. 

It was a lovely evening, and she sat looking at 
the clear, still water and the sunset reflected in it; 
then she took off her socks and her clumsy little 
boots, and paddled about at the water’s edge for a 
few moments, but she did not seem to find any 
pleasure in doing so. No; Madge was very grave 
and sad that evening, for the sorrow she scarcely 
comprehended had taken away her smiles, and time 
had not yet brought them back to her. She put on 
her socks and boots carefully, and tying the ends of 
the laces in bows at the top, sat down again and 
watched the sky and water. Presently she shook 
her head and sighed, “ Poor granddadda,” and the 
tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. She was not 
a quiet child, but passionate, and impulsive, and 
excitable, and her tears fell faster and faster till 
her sobs half-choked her, and flinging herself down 
on the ground, she hid her face, and gave way to 
all the pent-up misery of her childish heart. Her 


passion soon exhausted itself, till her sobs grew 
fainter and her tears almost ceased, but still she 
did not move till she was roused by a voice, a boy’s 
voice, exclaiming in good-humoured surprise, “I say, 
what’s the matter P” 

Up she started and stood erect, proud and digni. 
fied in a moment, and looked angrily at the boy 
before her—a boy of about thirteen or fourteen, tall, 
with a sunburnt face and a merry smile. ‘What's 
the matter?” he asked again; “whatever are you 
crying for ?” 

* Nothing,” she answered sulkily. 

*Oh,ah!” he laughed; “one doesn’t cry for 
nothing. Come, what’s the matter ?” 

Madge looked at him for a moment with her two 
eyes full of indignant surprise, then turned round 
and commenced to walk off. 

Here, stop a bit,” he cried; but she took no 
notice of him. ‘Look here, you’ve left your hat 
behind,” he added. She condescended to stop then, 
and held out her hand for it, .“I-think I shan’t 
give it you till you tell me what you were crying 
for,” he-said, holding it high above her head. 

She made no answer, but lifting up her head and 
standing on tiptoe tried to reach it, but could 
not; then, unable to control herself longer, she 
began to cry again. After all, she was such a very 
young child, even her babyhood was not, far. behind 
her. 

“Why, what is the matter, you poor little girl?” 
he said. kindly. He was a nice boy, with something 
frank and honest in his face that insensibly won 
Madge’s confidence, so, looking up appealingly at 
him, she answered in a yielding voice, ‘“‘ Nothing.” 

“There must be something,” he persisted». ‘‘Come, 
tell me what it is,”’ and he sat down and made her 
do the same. ‘“ What’s your name?” 

“ Madge.” 

“Madge what?” 

* Madge Galton.” 

“Oh, I know what’s the matter now,” he said 
gently, a light breaking upon him; “you are the 
little girl at the pencil-mill by the Greta?” Madge 
gave a nod for answer. “ And your grandfather was 
buried to-day. I knew him. Why, he told me all 
about you once when I went with Harry Carter to 
get some pencils stamped for his sisters. You know 





Carter, don’t you? He’s one of Blissworth’s boys, 
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a great fellow with a rough head. I know now. 
Your grandfather said you could sing like a lark. 
Poor Madge! and he’s gone. That’s what it’s all 
about, is it ?” 

She gave another nod and began to sob again, but 
he soothed her as well as he could, and made her 
talk to him about her grandfather and the stories 
he used to tell her, and about the workers, and the 
lads, and all she knew. Madge was not a shy child, 
and, her pride and reserve being conquered, she chat- 
tered away to him with the greatest ease, and asked 
him his own name, and “ whose lad he was,” at which 
he, highly delighted, told her that his name was 
“Forbes.” 

« And what else ?”’ she asked. 

“Ralph,” he answered, and proceeded to inform 
her that he was also one of Mr. Blissworth’s boys 
(Mr. Blissworth was a clergyman, who took three or 
four boys to prepare for public schools and examina- 
tions), and that his mother and sister were living 
close by, as they had taken a house at Bassenthwaite 
on purpose to be near him. 

To all this Madge listened with grave interest, 
looking as if she comprehended it, and sitting still 
on the moss and fern, not offering to move till 
Forbes suggested that it was getting late. 

“T think you had better come and see my mother; 
the house is only behind the trees there,” he said; 
but she shook her head decidedly. 

“No; I must go home now,” she answered ; 
“they'll be expectin’ me—Uncle Mather, and Aunt 
*Lizabeth, and the lads.” 

“Oh, never mind them,” he laughed, and dragged 
her on towards the house, and, tear-stained, and 
pouting, and resisting, with her hat in her hand and 
her black dress all crumpled, Madge was suddenly 
introduced into the Forbes family. 

“Who is she?” asked Mrs. Forbes, when Madge, 
after much coaxing, had graciously consented to sit 
upon her lap. 

“She’s the granddaughter of old Matthew Hodgson, 
the pencil-maker, who was buried to-day. He hada 
pretty daughter once who married well, but was not 
noticed by her husband’s family, and a few years 
after they were married he brought her back to the 
pencil-mill, and she died there; then he went away 
and left Madge behind.” 

“Didn’t know what to do with the poor little 
thing, probably ; and where is he now, Ralph?” 

“In India; he isn’t an officer like papa was, but he 
lives out there.” 

“Some civil appointment, I suppose.” 

“And he has married again,” continued Ralph 
Forbes eagerly, “and forgotten all about Madge, so 
she has been allowed to run wild at the mill.” He 
was a clever, sharp lad, and spoke more like a 
man than a boy. “Isn’t she pretty!’’ he exclaimed. 
“She was crying like anything when I found her, 
about her granddadda, as she calls him. Here, I 





say, Carter!” he called, going to the window which 
opened on to the garden; “‘ here, I say, come here; 
I’ve got the little girl that old man at the pencil- 
mill told us about.” 

“ All right, I’m coming,” answered a voice in the 
distance. : 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that her grandfather said 
she could sing beautifully. Oh, here’s Carter. Speak 
to Carter, Madge. I told you about him, you know.” 

Madge looked up, and did not seem prepossessed, 
for she turned away her head and said, “No.” 

“Poor little girl! you should not tease her, Ralph ; 
she is shy, and we are all strange to her, Would 
you like some cake, dear?” asked Mrs. Forbes in a 
kind, reassuring voice, at which question Madge, who 
had not yet spoken, nodded her head, and a moment 
or two later was holding a big slice of cake in 
her hand without making the slightest attempt to 
eat it. 

Suddenly the room door opened and a child of 
about Madge’s own age entered—a quiet, orderly, 
prim-looking child, with golden hair neatly done in 
plaits, the reverse of Madge in everything. The 
children looked at each other long and gravely, the 
one shyly, the other condescendingly. Then at last 
Madge spoke. “ Whose little girl is that?” she 
asked. 

“That is my little girl,” Mrs. Forbes answered. 
“Won't you say ‘how do you do’ to her? Mary, come 
here.” 

Madge looked at her haughtily from top to toe, 
then, still holding her cake and not offering to move, 
she said, grandly and distantly, ‘‘ How do you do, 
little girl?” So Madge Galton and Mary Forbes 
made acquaintance. 





CHAPTER III. 
MADGE DECLARES HER STATION IN LIFE. 

“JT rHnxk I'll go now,” Madge said presently; 
“‘they’ll be expectin’ me.” 

“Who will?” Mrs. Forbes asked. 

“Uncle Mather, and Aunt ’Lizabeth, and the lads, 
so I think [ll go now.” 

“Tl take you home,” Ralph said. 

“I will come with you, Forbes,” Harry Carter 
said, getting up. 

*“No,” Madge quietly remarked, looking him full 
in the face; “you stay here and talk to the other 
little girl;” at which they all laughed—all but 
Madge, who was offended at their doing so. Then, 
highly flattered by her preference, Ralph escorted 
her back to the house by the pencil-mill. 

A scolding awaited her there, for, accustomed as 
Elizabeth Hodgson was to her niece’s wanderings, 
that she should indulge in one on a Sunday night, 
and the day of her granddad’s funeral, was too much 
for her patience. 

* Well, I declare! and what sort of behaviour do 
you call this, I should like to know?” she began, 
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husband stopped her, 

“Let the lass alone, ’Lizabeth,” he said, looking 
up from the corner where he had been sitting, 
looking drearily into the fire. It had been a dreary 
day for him, a dreary time altogether lately ; it had 
aged him sadly and taken from him his title of 
“young” for ever. “ She didn’t mean any harm, and 
she’s over young to be scolded for nowt. Thank ye, 
Mr. Forbes, for bringing her home. The poor lassie 
has no mother, and goes wandering about now the 
old man has gone quite lost-like. Won’t you sit down 
a bit, sir ?”’ 

**No, thank you, I'll be off now I’ve seen her 
safely home. Good-bye, Madge, I'll come and see 
you soon,” 

“Yes, come agen, Forbes; come agen very soon,” 
she said. 

“All right. But you must call me Ralph, only 
the boys say Forbes ;” then he shook her hand half 
off in a rough, schoolboy fashion, and wishing the 
others good night, ran home as fast as he could. 





not condescending to notice Ralph Forbes; but her 








“Just like you, Mather Hodgson, you'll side 
with any one rather than the one person you arg 
expected to side with, and before folk, too——” 

“ What’s the use of always fratching, ’Lizabeth? 
thou kens well enough the bairn means na’ harm, 
Here, Madge, lass, come and sit on my knee; there 
now, would thou like to go to school ?” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly; then after a moment 
or two she added, “I think I should like to go where 
the other little girl goes.” 

“ What other little girl ?” 

“ The little girl where Forbes is.” 

“That'll be Mrs. Western’s, I suppose. Very 
well, Madge, so thee shall; I’ll go and see about it 
in the morning.” 

“T declare, Mather, you are clean gone off your 
head—Mrs. Western’s indeed! why, it’s just the 
gentry’s school.” 

“Well, it’s just right then: Madge is gentry, 
aint you, Madge?” 

Yes,” she nodded gravely, “ I’s gentry.” 
(To be continued ) 




































for the remission of sins that are past,” &.—Rom. iii. 23—26. 
PART II. 

EXT (3), mere penitence for sin is 
’ no atonement for it. It redresses 
no outraged principle, repairs no 
broken law. Regrets do not avert 
LKR legal sentences, nor yet Divine re- 
tributions. Sorrow as he may, natural penalties 
follow the trangressions of a man. If he plunge 
into profligacy, he must suffer disease. God may 
ii) forgive him even, but He does not reverse the 
Hy law of retribution. Law is inviolable. If God 
have given to men a law at all He must maintain 
it. “Heaven and earth may pass away, not one 
jot or tittle of God’s law can fail.” Imagine God 
having said, “The wages of sin is death; but if 
the sinning man be penitent, the penalty shall not 
be inflicted.” No law Divine or human could 
stand upon such a basis. The magistrate may not 
i remit penalty because the culprit is penitent. 

4. Neither, of course, can the most perfect obe- 
dience of the future atone for the failure of the 
past. The thief is not pardoned because he pledges 
himself to honesty in the future. 

5. But it is urged, God is a Father, not a magis- 
trate, and a father forgives on the penitence of 
an offending child without thought of atonement. 
Disobedience, if persisted in, must be punished, if 
domestic order is not to be lost in anarchy ; but 


















FORGIVENESS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., ISLINGTON. 


‘** For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being justified freely by His grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness 


when the disobedient child becomes penitent, the 
father never thinks of either penalty or atone- 
ment—he freely and joyfully forgives. 

In reply, we first ask, What is the authority upon 
which all magisterial character is denied to God, 
and an exclusively paternal character ascribed to 
Him? Clearly it is not the authority of Scrip- 
ture, for while the fatherly character of God is 
emphatically and gloriously affirmed there, His 
magisterial character is also most unequivocally 
taught. God is a Master, whose “ unfaithful ser- 
vants” are “beaten with many stripes.” He isa 
King, who punishes rebellious subjects. He is 
the “ Judge of all the earth,” who “rewards every 
man according to his work.” The way in which 
the law of holiness and the penalty of sin are pro- 
claimed—“ The soul that sinneth it shall die”— 
is not the manner of a Father; the Ten Com- 
mandments are not the words of a Father; the 
terrible retributions of sin which the Bible records 
are not the acts of a Father, but of a Magistrate— 
a “God that judgeth in the earth.” If the Scrip- 
tures are to be our authority, they clearly teach the 
idea of a Magistrate giving laws, announcing their 
penalty, and “by no means clearing the guilty;” 
as well as the idea of a Father. A father may be 
a magistrate as well, and even if his own son were 
brought before Him as a law-breaker he would 
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not, if righteous, merge the magistrate in the 
father, and out of parental love to his son forbear 
the penalty. This would outrage the moral sense 
of the community. Clearly it is not from the 
revelations of Scripture that this idea of exclusive 
Fatherhood is drawn. And what authority higher 
or other than Scripture do we possess? If God 
Himself has not otherwise told us what His own 
character and government are, we surely ought to 
be very diffident in our own imaginations of them. 
If the Bible be an authoritative revelation of God, 
its authority is final, and we must believe that God 
gives laws as a King and administers them as a 
Magistrate, for the moral well-being of men. 

Even if the Bible be merely the production of 
men of transcendent holiness and spirituality, 
and in no sense a supernatural revelation, is it 
not more likely that these men of transcendent 
spirituality see more clearly into great moral prin- 
aples, and judge more justly than we who are not 
transcendently spiritual? On either supposition 
the Bible is the highest moral authority about 
God’s character and government that we know, 
and it unequivocally affirms God’s rectorial go- 
vernment of the world, His holy and inviolable 
law, and the inevitable penalty that follows its 
transgression. ‘God will “by no means clear the 
guilty ;” “the Judge of all the earth will do right;” 
“the soul that sinneth it shall die.” And the last 
word of the sacred volume is as uncompromising 
as the first. Moral right and wrong are the most 
sared things of God. God establishes His laws 
because they are right—right in themselves. They 
are not mere expediencies; they are essential 
principles. They are not right simply because He 
gives them; He gives them because they are 
right, And because they are right, inherently and 
eternally right, He must maintain them, even 
though all men should perish in the endurance of 
their penalty. He cannot permit them to be dis- 
honoured, that would be to deny Himself; and 
for them to be broken and forgotten, and for the 
mere repentance of a man to set them aside, 
would be to condemn for undue or impracticable 
demand the very law that has been violated. 
Hence it is emphatically said of the work of Christ 
as Mediator that He “magnifies the law and makes 
it honourable;” that He is “set forth as a pro- 
Pitiation to declare God’s righteousness in the re- 
mission of sins ”—not His mercifulness, strange to 
say, but His righteousness, His strict maintenance 
of righteousness is His way of forgiving sins— 
“that He might be just while He justified the 
ungodly.” The entire process of forgiveness is 
Tepresented as one of righteousness, as well as of 
mercy. A holy God cannot be weakly forgiving, 
He must maintain perfect righteousness in His 
way of forgiving. 

Nor, I may add, can a man of right moral feeling 








have any satisfaction in a forgiveness that is not 
manifestly righteous. Mere escape from penalty 
is not salvation. A man who escapes by breaking 
prison has no very high satisfaction of moral 
feeling in his escape; neither a man in whose 
favour the judge has given an unjust decision; 
nor yet a man who has escaped by a legal quibble, 
or a mistake. The only pardon that can satisfy 
right moral feeling is that which rests upon the 
maintenance of perfect holiness, the perfect satis- 
faction and honour of the broken law, as well as 
upon the loving pity of God. 

The same principles lead to the rejection of what 
is called the moral theory of the atonement; that 
is, that the obedience, the perfect holiness, the 
unspeakable self-sacrifice of Christ, especially in 
submitting to His Cross, simply exert a moral 
power over sinful, selfish hearts, and subdue them 
to penitence when nothing else would. The cross, 
that is, is not an expiatidn to God, it is simply 
a moral influence upon men. It does not affect 
God’s government, it affects, only human feeling. 
If so, then, although man is benefited, all great 
principles of righteousness are sacrificed, and the 
law is left—not “ magnified or made honourable,” 
but a broken, irreparable thing. 

6. To this it may be added that the connec- 
tion between the mediatorial work of Christ and 
the sacrificial system of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion clearly points to the expiatory character of 
Christ’s death. 

If His atonement be resolved into the mere 
constraining power of His holy example and lofty 
self-sacrifice, all connection between His death and 
Jewish sacrifices is at an end; the link between the 
type and the antitype is severed. Whatever the 
true idea of the death of Christ may be, there can 
be no question that the central idea of Jewish 
sacrifices was expiation. The paschal lamb and 
the burnt offering were not mere symbols of 
innocence, they were symbols of vicarious atone- 
ment. If then Christ’s death was not a vicarious. 
sacrifice, if He only induced men to forsake sin 
by entreating them, and setting them a perfect. 
example, there is nothing in common between Him 
and the Jewish sacrifices; nothing to justify the 
apostle’s designation of Him as “Christ our Pass- 
over;” and the Levitical sacrifices are left an 
enigma of religious history, of which reason can 
give no account. Only as educational types of the 
sacrifice of Christ have they any rational meaning 
at all. Refuse to them this reference, and they 
are the most hopeless absurdities that human 
history records—anomalous shadows of great 
thoughts without any substance. The Old Testa- 
ment economy sinks at once ta the level of pagan 
rites; and pagan rites themselves can no longer 
be regarded as blind, instinctive feelings after the 
true cxpiation of the Cross. 
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The doctrine of expiatory sacrifice is no pecu- 
liarity of the New Testament, it is the unequivocal 
doctrine of the Old Testament. It is no peculiarity 
of the Bible, it is the doctrine of humanity; and 
has found embodiment in every heathen altar that 
has blazed. If, therefore, to contradict the entire 
human instinct and tradition of the world’s history 
be a presumption against the truth of any theory, 
this is done by those who deny Christ’s expiatory 
atonement, not by those who affirm it. If the 
death of Christ be an expiation, it sublimely 
realises all the religious hopes and yearnings of 
men. If it be not, if it be only a sublime example, 
a constraining moral influence, it leaves the re- 
ligious faiths and rites of men an unmeaning 
superstition—a delirious lie; all their hopes, and 
beliefs and struggles have been based upon fun- 
damental falsehood. 

We are thus shut up to the old and almost 
universal doctrine of Christendom: that the for- 
giveness of sins becomes righteously possible by 
the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. The atonement 
meets not a personal feeling in God, but a moral 
necessity—the necessity of righteousness, of up- 
holding the inviolability of law, of maintaining 
the eternal distinction between right and wrong. 
God can do no wrong Himself, He can permit no 
unatoned wrong to be done by His creatures. All 
must feel that had men uniformly broken and dis- 
honoured the righteous law of moral being, had 
its violated principles received no expiation, had 
transgressors been forgiven simply on their repent- 
ance, there would have been a permanent failure 
and flaw. Moral righteousness would have been 
lost out of God’s government, for no natural, 
automatic suffering from wrong-doing could con- 
stitute it. Sin is such failure, the atonement of 
Christ is the repair of the failure. It re-establishes 
the principle of inflexible righteousness, while by 
its vicarious character it is .a salvation of un- 
speakable love. The love of God is seen not in 
an unrighteous forgiveness without atonement, 
but in the provisions of an atonement whereby 
forgiveness is made righteous. 

Of the legitimacy and righteousness of the 
principle of personal substitution and vicarious 
atonement, I cannot here speak. Suffice it to say 
that it pervades human life, and enters into every 
relationship; and that in the instance of the 
voluntany substitution of Christ, the least degree 
of the suffering of One so perfect, even as an 
example, involves the entire principle just as much 
as the vicarious death of the cross. 

I do not mean to imply that there is in the 
substitution of Christ any legal fiction—anything 
unreal, such as the advocates of reciprocal im- 
putation have imagined; nor that there is any- 
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as the advocates of a limited atonement maintain, 
With profounder and more spiritual theologians 
I simply hold, that by the obedience and death of 
Christ, homage—satisfaction—was rendered to the 
great principles of righteous moral government, 
In the holy life of Christ the law was perfectly 
obeyed, in the sacrificial death of Christ its ex. 
piatory penalty was borne, and as the result our 
transgressions are forgiven. The love of God 
can thus abound towards sinners in a holy way, 
The atonement does not alter the Divine feeling, 
it simply enables the righteous gratification of 
that feeling; a holy forgiveness, and a satisfied 
acceptance of forgiveness. “Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

On the other hand, it has a distinctive moral 
power which reconciles us to God, by subduing 
the enmity of our hearts, melting our hardness 
by the sweet influences of love, and removing all 
causes for fear. 

In this way Christ “makes peace by the blood 
of the cross.” In this way He “ obtains eternal 
redemption for us. In this way the “just God” 
can be “the justifier of the ungodly.” 

God’s love can never connive at sin. He cannot 
through its constraints deny Himself. He cannot 
save unrighteously, illicitly, or weakly. With the 
perfect One, love must ever be holy, true, and just, 
| else it would cease to be love. 

Nor can we be satisfied with an unrighteous 
salvation. Our conscience as well as our selfish- 
| ness must find satisfaction. Not only must we be 
thankful for salvation, we must be proud of it— 
glory in it as the supreme right, as well as the 
supreme mercy. God’s purity, God’s righteous 
law, the moral well-being of all God’s creatures, 
the moral feelings of our own saved souls—all 
must be honoured and satisfied in the salvation of 
Christ, or His cross can never be our supreme 
glory. 

This, broadly and generally stated, is the con- 
clusion to which the whole teaching of Scripture, 
as well as the answering sentiment of human 
nature, brings us. Than the idea of expiation— 
one suffering for the sake of another—there is 
nothing more universal in human history and 
recognition; and of this—be it prophetic inti- 
mation or simple moral instinct—the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ is simply the culmination. 
Hence, wherever the sacrifice of Christ has been 
accepted, all other forms of sacrifice have ceased. 
No animal sacrifice has been offered in connection 
with Christian beliefs. 

I do not enter into any questions of modes ¢r 
philosophies of atonement. In a scientific expo- 
sition of the atoning death of Christ there are 





thing like commercial calculation—an equivalent 
of suffering for a certain number of saved—such | 





distinctions to-be made, objections of greater or 
less force to be met, principles to be vindicated, 
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analogies to be pointed out, necessities to be con- | 
sidered, which I have scarcely touched, and which | 
would demand an ample treatise. I have contented | 
myself with an indication, rather than attempted | 
a demonstration. Perhaps we sometimes seek | 
to prove too much; “to be wise above what 
js written ;” our human philosophies irreverently | 
presume. It is enough to recognise the broad | 
conclusion, that, according to the doctrine of | 
Scripture, and the moral instincts and necessities | 
of human souls, Christ, as the propitiatory “Lamb | 
of God, taketh away the sin of the world.” 

The practical urgency is that men individually | 
“receive the atonement.” General in its provisions, 
it can be appropriated only by individual faith; | 
the sacrifice avails for those only who come to the 
altar. ‘‘ He that believeth shall be saved.” | 

The atonement appeals to the consciousness of | 
sin, which all admit, which men often realise, and 
sometimes perhaps very acutely. Sin causes un- 
easiness and anguish; not only because unforgiven 
men cannot see God, and must perish, but also 
because sin is a disability and a degradation. It is 
amean, a despicable thing to be a wrong-doer— 
an ingrate, dominated by unworthy and defiling 
passions, separated in character by a great gulf 
from good and pure beings, from virtuous men, | 
the holy angels, the perfect Jesus, the holy God; | 
there is only one degradation lower than such a 
feeling of unworthiness, and that is to be thus | 
uworthy and not to feel it. The appeal of the! 
atonement is the appeal of God’s great love. He| 
who gave His Son to lay down His life, that He 
might make atoning sacrifice, can hardly be con- | 
ceived of as unwilling to forgive and save. “ He) 
hath no pleasure in the death of a sinner.” “ He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 








up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things ?” 

That which needs reasoning with is the hesi- 
tating, half-earnest state of feeling, that only wishes 
where it should will—that “halts between two 
opinions ”—that cannot make up its mind to break 
with the world, even though it would fain find rest 
in Christ. There is no salvation in good wishes, 
in bitter penitences, in great purposes. Nothing 
in life is thus attained; there is salvation only in 
resolutely breaking away from all that hinders, in 
personally and practically coming to Christ, in 
receiving the atonement. ‘‘ What shall I do to be 


saved?” “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and‘ 
thou skalt be saved.” “He that believeth shall 
be saved.” 


As a shipwrecked man grasps the plank that 
floats near him; as a man in a burning house 
trusts himself to a fire-escape; so must I prac- 
tically cast myself upon Christ. Believe, trust, 
assure my hesitating soul that He does, that He 
has taken away my sin—“ Who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.” Thus only can I have 
peace with God, thus only can I attain to inspira- 
tions of holiness; thus only can I quicken the 
emotioas of gratitude which constrain to loving 
worship and service; thus only can I understand 
and participate the rapture of the redeemed in 
heaven, who before the throne sing the “new 
song,” and fill the temple of God with its loudest, 
most triumphant strain, “Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. For Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests.” 





FORGET 


+ ‘i j/ HEN hands are clasped in the long, clinging 
J A pressure 
Fri 


ends use when years of absence lie before ; 

When tears fall fast at thought of bygone pleasure, | 
What are the words then uttered o’er and o’er? 
“Forget me not !” 


When the death-angel lays his icy fingers 
On hearts which only that dread touch can chill, 
While upon lips beloved the life-breath lingers, 
Do they not whisper oft, with aching thrill, 
“Forget: me not?” | 


The lonely exile in a land of strangers, 
Oft musing sadly on his distant home, 
Striving with daily cares, distresses, dangers, 
Breathes the fond wish, ‘While thus afar I roam, 
Forget. me not!” | 


ME NOT. 


The soldier, in the battle prompt and fearless ; 
The sailor, tossing on the restless main ; 
The brave explorer, amid deserts cheerless— 
All crave remembrance for their toil and pain : 
“Forget me not!” 


And He, the God-man, who endured our nature, 
Sorrowed and died to take our guilt away, 
Doth He not plead with us by love far greater 
Than man can ever fathom or repay, 
“Forget Me not?” 


’Tis the strong utterance of passionate feeling, 
The prayer of those by need or suffering bowed; 
The voice of Nature, whose intense appealing 
Springs from each heart, however cold or proud: 
“Forget me not!” 
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Did we but think how oft our deeds outlive us, 
And bring forth fruit when we are laid in dust, 
Surely such earnestness the thought would give 

us,. 
Our lives should say for us in hopeful trust, 
“ Forget me not!” 


But, ah, we trifle away time ! unthinking 
Of much that we might do to serve and cheer 





Souls overtasked, feet gone astray or sinking, 
Faint, lonely hearts that cry in pain and fear, 
“ Forget me not!” 


Oh, for more love, more sympathy for others! 
Not our home-darlings only, but for all; 
However frail or fallen, all men are brothers, 
They fail in love who slight the feeblest call— 
“Forget me not !” 
A.C. 
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ils CHAPTER XII. 

, ) AN EVENING AT BANK VIEW. 
JHE botanising expedition, bo- 
tanically speaking, proved 
a failure; Captain Vietor, 
in speaking of it to Lieu- 
tenant Hough on the return 
of the party to Bank View, 
called the specimens rub- 
bish, and the whole thing 
a wretchedly-managed affair. But he 
did not enlighten his friend the lieu- 
tenant why he thought it so badly 
managed. ‘The lieutenant thought it 
one of the pleasantest botanical expe- 
ditions he had ever attended, and con- 
sidered that the captain was finding fault without a 
cause. 

“Why, my good fellow, the weather was mag- 
nificent, and you secured Miss Reid for a companion ; 
what more could you wisb for? as for the specimens, 
they are certainly not very good.” 

“Very good, Hough!” interrupted the captain ; 
“why, they are contemptible.” 

‘Granted they are, but they did us good service 
in tempting the ladies out for a morning walk ; why, 
I never enjoyed myself better.” 

Captain Hammond shrugged his shoulders as he 
replied, “Then you were more fortunate than I was, 
for with me the walk began well and ended badly.” 

“Why, did you and Miss Madeline quarrel?” 

“ Quarrel, Hough!” repeated the captain, giving 
his companion a surprised stare; “certainly not.” 

“Then what on earth made it turn out badly, 
Hammond?” 

There was another shrug of the shoulders on the 
part of the captain, and it was evident to Lieutenant 
Hough that he was either unwilling to confess the 
cause of his not enjoying the walk to the dell, or he 
really did not know how to account for it, and the 
thought flashed through the lieutenant’s mind that 
perhaps his friend was not well, for he had noticed 








that he was unusually quiet. He was on the point 
of asking him if he felt ill, when the captain replied 
to his question. 

“Everything seemed at cross purposes, Hough.” 

“Cross purposes, Hammond! I cannot for the life 
of me see how you can make that out; why, you 
were more fortunate than any of us, for you succeeded 
in smuggling Miss Reid into the dell, which by the 
way is one of the finest places for making love that I 
ever saw. I tried hard to persuade Miss Parr to go, 
but it was no use; if she had consented, I meant to 
have made her ”*» He checked himself, glanced 
curiously at the captain, who was seriously damaging 
one of Mrs. Hammond’s fancy mats that happened 
to be lying on the table beside him. The thought 
had passed through his mind that Captain Ham: 
mond had made an offer of marriage to Miss Reid, 
and been refused. ‘‘ Yes,” he murmured to himself, 
“TI have solved the enigma at last; poor fellow, he 
may well say itended badly. I hope Lucy won’t serve 
me the same. I’m glad I did not run the risk this 
morning. Only fancy! if I had and she had declined 
to have anything to do with me! No—no, I must 
make myself sure that she cares for me before I ven- 
ture.’ Here the lieutenant’s musings ended, and he 
put his hands upon the shoulders of his friend, saying 
earnestly, ‘“‘I say, Hammond, old fellow, I’m very 
sorry for you; hadn’t an idea she had served you such 
an but there, I see the subject is disagreeable to 
you, so I’ll drop it.” 

“You are right, Hough, it is disagreeable ; if she 
had only had the good sense I gave her credit for, 
she would never bave done it; you can imagine what 
a disappointment it was to me.” 

Captain Hammond was under the impression that 
the lieutenant was talking about Mrs. Peat, while 
that gentleman took it for granted that it was 
Madeline Reid to whom his friend alluded. Before 
Lieutenant Hough had time to reply, Mra. Hammond 
broke in abruptly upon their téte-d-téte. 

“ Victor, how can you be so mischievous? you have 
nearly destroyed that mat. You might bea great 
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schoolboy. 
pull it to pieces. 
are all alike—never happy unless you are in mis- 
chief;” and Mrs. Hammond disguised her annoyance 
under a forced Jaugh. 

The captain looked ruefully at the fringe that 
ornamented the edge of the mat he had so hopelessly 
destroyed by pulling out the threads. ‘I don’t know 
what I could be thinking of to do such a thing as 
that; I am very sorry that I have spoilt it, Martha, 
but you must forgive me.” 

“You must be in love, Victor,” Mrs. Hammond 
responded, giving him a scrutinising glance; ‘‘and if 
that is the case, I will forgive you, on the condition 
that you make me your confidant.” 

Captain Victor’s face flushed slightly under her 
keen searching glance, but he said with a laugh, 
“You ladies seem to imagine that we must be in love 
if we are out of spirits or a little absent-minded.” 

“ And is it not generally true? Forinstance, in your 
case, Victor, can you deny I am'‘right?” and Mrs. 


Mr. Hough, I wonder you would let him 


Hammond touched him lightly with her fan, adding, as | 


the captain thought, a little maliciously, “there, you 
need not be at the trouble of seeking for an answer 
on the ceiling, for the colour of your face is quite 
sufficient, 
bless me, your face is getting as red as the captain’s. 
Tam afraid you have not passed unscathed in your 
téte-d-téte with But there, I will say no more 
about it, only remember, gentlemen, that I cannot 
help using my eyes, and that few of your sex can keep 
a secret of that kind from a woman.” Then turning 





to the captain, she continued, “‘ My reason for inter- | 


rupting you was, I feel uneasy about your brother; 


he is nearly two hours late—a thing that has not | 


occurred for years. What do you think can be keeping 
him, Victor?” 

“He must have missed the train,” Captain Victor 
answered, heartily glad that his sister-in-law had 
changed the subject. 


“But he has had ample time to get here by the | 


next one,” Mrs. Hammond replied, glancing at her | 
watch ; “besides, you know he promised to come back 
early.” 


“ Ah, so he did.” 

“Perhaps some business at the bank is keeping 
him,” suggested Lieutenant Hough. 

Mrs. Hammond at once negatived the idea, de- 


claring that nothing short of the bank building being | 


on fire would detain him. 

“Are you afraid there’s been an accident on the 
line ?” inquired the lieutenant. 

“Yes, I must confess that is the chief cause of my 


> 


uneasiness.’ 


“I think you need not trouble yourself then, for | 


if there had been one we should have heard of it 


before this; bad news has the reputation of travel- 


ling fast.” 


I believe you military gentlemen | 


Do you not think so, Mr. Hough? why, | 





| 


| terested enough to be at such trouble.” 


Captain Hammond, who had walked to the window, | it ? 





again joined them, saying, “Here’s the carriage 
| coming, and unless it has returned without him, he 
will be here in a few minutes.” 

Captain Victor and his friend the lieutenant 
passed into the hall, where they met Mr. Hammond, 

as he hurried in from the carriage. 
| “TI suppose you were all getting uneasy about me, 
| Vic.” 
| “Yes, we began to think you might have been 
| flirting with a Wyewood belle, and I believe Mrs, H. 
had some thoughts of sending me after you, for she 
' has just been consulting me on the subject—in fact, 
she was getting quite excited, so you had better pre. 
pare yourself fora lecture, and it will serve you 
right, unless you-ean give a good account of yourself, 
Now then, let us hear what kept you.” 

* Politics, Vic.” 

“Politics!” repeated the captain in a tone of 
surprise. 

“ Politics !”? reiterated Mrs. Hammond, who had 
| just entered the hall and heard her husband’s reply, 

“Yes, my dear, I have been detained by a political 
meeting ;” and Mr. Hammond rubbed his hands 
together as if he was enjoying their surprise. 
| © You don’t mean to tell me, Wilfred, that you have 
really stayed away for such rubbish.” 

“Yes, I do, and what’s more, I have promised to 
; attend another meeting to-morrow night.” 
| “Why, I thought you took no interest in them.” 

; “Don’t you think I would if Mr. Reid was going 
to be the new member ?” queried Mr. Hammond, with 
a self-complacent smile as he saw his wife start. 

“Mr. Reid the new member, Wilfred! what could 
| the Wyewood men be thinking of to select him?” 
| and Mrs, Hammond’s'lip curled scornfully. “I sup- 
| pose-he did not require'to be asked twice.” 
| “There is no need, my dear, to get so excited about 
it ;:if Mr. Reid was elected member for Wyewood he 
; would do his duty. And now that you mention it, I 
wonder they never thought of asking him.” 

“Why, they must have asked him, Wilfred,” 
exclaimed the captain, “if he is going to be the 
, Member.” 
| “ Ah—yes—of course,” repeated his brother. 

“What do you mean by that, Wilfred? Did you 
not tell us that they had asked him, and that he 
| was going to be the new member?” 
| “I must have been dreaming if I did, Victor, for 
to my knowledge they have not done so yet.” 
“Then who have they asked?” queried his wife 
| rather sharply. 
«Try and guess, my dear.” 
“Don’t be so provoking, Wilfred ; 











Iam not in. 


“They have asked ” Mr. Hammond paused 
and walked to the drawing-room door. 

** Well, how long are you going to be before you 
tell us, and explain why you are so mysterious about 
If it is not Mr, Reid, who is it ?” 
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“Me.” 

Before they had recovered from their surprise at 
the unexpected answer, Mr. Hammond passed into 
the drawing-room, leaving them staring after him as 
if they thought he had gone mad. 

* * * % * 

Agnes Leigh could not divest herself of the feel- 
ing of depression which, since her conversation 
with Kate Fulton in the morning, had hung like a 
crushing weight upon her spirit. She thought it 
a duty which she owed to her hostess and the rest 
of the guests to try and struggle against it, but with 
Kate constantly flitting to and fro before her, she 
could not succeed. The effort to join in the flow of 
animated small-talk had made her head ache, and 
she took no interest in the lively little sallies of wit 
and humour that flashed round the circle. Agnes 
found something oppressive in the warmly-toned 
atmosphere of the room, with its strong dazzle of 
light and brilliant effects of colour, and eagerly 
watched for an opportunity to step out of the circle 
and find a corner where she could sit out the rest of 
the evening in the quiet she coveted. It came at last, 
when Mrs. Hammond was receiving the homage that 
she loved, being the centre of an admiring group 
of listeners, who seemed well content to be drinking 
in wisdom from her oracular lips. Kate Fulton was 
at the piano, entertaining them with a solo full 
of brilliant flourishes and effective passages—Kate’s 
style of playing had all the dash of her conversation. 
There was a sudden stir among the company, Mrs, 
Hammond was soliciting the favour of a duet from 
Miss Madeline Reid and Captain Hammond, both of 
whom were known as vocalists of no inferior order, 
and justly esteemed by Mrs. Hammond as musical 
acquisitions to her evening-parties. This, happily, 
created a diversion and gave Agnes a chance of 
escape, of which she was not slow to avail herself, 
Without attracting any particular observation, she 
managed to secure a book of engravings and carry 
itofto the tempting isolation of a remote couch, 
which had recommended itself to her because it was 
at the further end of the spacious room. She sank 
down upon the luxurious cushions with a sigh of re- 
lief, and opening the book, bent her fair face over its 
pages, making a lovely picture as she sat with her 
white dress flowing round her like a soft, fleecy 
doud, a faint blush of colour resting like a rose-leaf 


o ler delicate cheek, and a cluster of white ver- | 


benas wreathed among the silky blonde tresses; she 
looked like one of those pure, pale flowers whose very 
loveliness seems a shield of protection from any rude 
handling, 

Agnes was soon absorbed in her own thoughts, 
which took her completely out*of the present: 
Mrs. Hammond’s drawing-room, with its light and 
laughter, its undercurrent of talk, to which the 
notes of the piano seemed a fitting accompaniment, 
all faded from her like a dream. 





learned to live in the past—a past that stood out in 
her remembrance—the chronicle of those brief bright 
days when Alfred Fairfax paid his visits to Cliff 
House, and she had first learned her woman’s lesson 
of love.. The spell grew so strong upon her that she 
had no attention to bestow upon the singing, though 
she heard as if in a dream the rich, full tones of her 
cousin Madeline’s soprano blending with the mellow, 
modulated tones of Captain Victor. That gentleman 
was nothing to Agnes, only an agreeable acquaintance 
and the brother of her uncle’s partner. What would 
she have said if she had known the truth, how the 
malice of a jealous woman had succeeded in asso- 
ciating her with him in the mind of Alfred Fairfax? 
This knowledge was, for the present, spared to the 
gentle girl; she had not the faintest suspicion of 
the wrong which Jane Reid had done her. 

“Excuse me, Miss Leigh, I am afraid you are not 
very well this evening.” 

Agnes Leigh nearly dropped the heavy book in her 
sudden start. She recognised the voice which had 
just spoken in her ear, low and soft as a wind-harp. 
The inexpressible sweetness of her voice was Mary . 
Croft’s great charm. Agnes was reassured when she 
saw the quiet face next to hers, she was glad that 
the interruption had not come from any one else. 

“Sympathy drew me to you, Miss Leigh; will you 
give me a seat beside you? ‘Thank you,” Mary con- 
tinued, as she settled down beside Agnes, adding 
gently, “‘you look tired of us all, Miss Leigh; but 
you see I would not let you alone.” 

“No—no! not that, Miss Croft,” Agnes repeated, 
in some confusion. ‘‘I have a headache, the effect 
of the warm room.” 

Mary Croft expressed her concern. “Iam myself 
a martyr to headache, Miss Leigh, so I can have 
a fellow-feeling for you. I think I understand now 
the peculiar look that I saw on your face just now; I 
must confess I have been watching you, my dear.” 

Agnes coloured, it made her uncomfortable to 
think that she had been watched even by quiet Mary 
Croft. By way of changing the subject, and direet- 
ing the conversation from herself, Agnes glanced 
towards the piano, at which Kate Fulton was once 
more seated, and filling the room with a flood of 
harmony that fascinated most of the listeners, and 
made some admiring remark about the music, to 
which Mary Croft responded by warmly praising both 
the singing and playing, adding with a glance at 
Kate, “Sheis excelling herself to-night, but you 


' should hear her play the organ at Northfield Church ; 


it is something wonderful, how she manages to make 


it breathe out the rich bursts of music, that seem to 


stir the hearts of all who hear her. Her sister-in-law, 
Miss Fairfax that was, told me that the first time she 
played was on « Wednesday evening. The organist 
happened to be late, and they were about to com- 
mence singing the hymn without the aid of the organ, 


Agnes Leigh had | when Kate volunteered to fill his place; and at the 
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end of the service she surprised them all by playing 
the voluntary so beautifully that the congregation, 
instead of leaving, waited silently until it was 
finished, I often wish I was clever enough to do 
something. Kate is quite a favourite at the rectory, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax treat her as if she was 
their daughter, and I think they would like her to 
be their son’s wife.” 

Agnes Leigh’s face whitened, and it was with 
great difficulty that she asked, “Do you think—do 
you think, Miss Croft,that there is any likelihood of— 
of her marrying him?” 

Unconsciously, Agnes clasped her white hands 
tightly together, which, combined with the eager in- 
quiring look in her eyes, struck Mary Croft as being 
rather strange. 





“Tt is hard to form an opinion on such a subject, 


Miss Leigh, but from what I saw of Alfred Fairfax and 
Kate when they were together at Northfield Rectory 
some years ago, I should think it quite possible that 
one of these days Kate will be Mrs, Alfred Fairfax, 
though she tells me she does not care a straw for him; 
still it is a significant fact that they correspond 
regularly.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Agnes, abstractedly, ag 
she clutched at the back of the couch to prevent 
herself from falling. 

Mary Croft caught hold of her, saying earnestly, 
“You are ill, dear ; I will call my aunt.” 

* No—no!” Agnes exclaimed excitedly ; “I shall be 
better in a moment, it is only a passing faintness, 
There, I feel better already,” and she stood up, but 
the next instant she fell back insensible into Mary’s 
arms. (To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


Scripture to be read—Exod. wxxviii., xxix. (parts). 


life; in this lesson we shall speak of | 
him as the first high priest. Question | 
the children on what they have read of 
priests and sacrifices in previous lessons. Till now 
the head of eaeh family was a priest, as Abraham, 
Jacob, &c., and the firstborn—saved when the first- 
born of Egyptians killed—were intended for priests ; 
but, having sinned in making the golden calf, the 
Levites were chosen in their place to serve the 
tabernacle, and Aaron and his family were to be 
the priests. 

I, AARON’S CONSECRATION, ETC. (Read Exod. 
xxviii. 1—4, 29—43.) (1) Aaron and his sons were 
chosen by God—they did not call themselves to the 
work (Heb. v. 4). Before entering upon their work 
they bathed with water in the brazen laver (Exod. 
xxix. 4). They were also anointed with holy oil 
(xxix. 7), which ran down over their clothes (Ps. 
exxxiii, 2), and sacrifices of burnt offerings were 
offered (Exod. xxix. 11,12). Also (2) Aaron as high 
priest had a peculiar dress: (a) The first, like that | 
of the ordinary priests, consisted of a pair of | 
drawers, a figured white robe, girdle, and turban | 
(Exod. xxviii. 40, 42). (0) His next robe, called the 
“robe of the ephod,” was a sleeveless blue coat 
hanging from the shoulders, around which were 
hung golden bells, that “his sound may be heard | 
when he goeth into the holy place before the Lord.” | 
(c) Then came an ephod, a similar dress made of 
gold and blue, fastened over each shoulder by a 
buckle, on which were engraved the names of the | 
twelve tribes (Exod. xxviii. 9—11). (d) A breast- | 








—No. 10. Aaron. Part II. 


| plate was suspended by golden chains from the 


shoulder-buckles of the ephod. It was a piece of 
needlework wrought on linen with variegated threads, 
It had settings of precious stones on four rows 
(Exod. xxviii. 15—17). On these stones were en- 
graven the names of the twelve tribes. (e) A plate 
of gold, on which was engraved, “Holiness to the 
Lord,” was attached to the turban of the high priest 
by blue lace (ver. 36, 37). 

Lessons TAUGHT. (1) The holiness of God. The 
high priest must be dedicated, cleansed, atoned for 
before he could approach God; this always insisted 
on. Moses at Sinai (Exod. iii. 5), Joshua at Jericho 
(Josh. v.15). Must remove their shoes. So Christ: 
removed the sellers from the “house of prayer” 
(Matt. xxi. 13), and nothing that defileth can enter 
heaven (Rev. xxi. 27). How careful then must we 
be to avoid sin! how needful repeatedly the prayer, 
“Create in me a clean heart” (Ps. li. 10). (2) @od’s 
remembrance of His people. Aaron bore the names of 
the tribes on his shoulders and breastplate, typifying 
Christ, who bears the government of His people om 
His shoulders (Isa. ix. 6), and “ever lives to make 
intercession” (Heb. vii. 25), bearing them on His 
heart continually. This exemplified in Stephen, 
who saw Christ (Acts vii. 55), and St. Paul to whom 
Christ appeared (Acts ix. 5), and afterwards by 
whom Christ stood (2 Tim. iv. 16). So does Christ 
remember, plead for, and help all who trust in Him. 

II. Aaron’s putiEs. (1) To offer sacrifices—i.e., to 
conduct the religious services of the tabernacle. 
By these God’s pardon and favour were secured to 
Israel, These sacrifices were of different kinds. 4 
lamb was killed and offered daily—two lambs on the 
Sabbath. These were the ordinary sacrifices; bub 
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there were others for different kinds of offences, | his own blood (Heb. ix. 12, 25, 26). (2) Another 
The most remarkable offerings were on the great day | duty of the high priest was to instruct the people in 
of atonement, once a year (see Lev. xvi). On this/ God’s law. In this he was assisted by the other 
day the high priest put off for a time his glorious! priests and Levites (Lev. x. 8—11). So on the 
robes, and was clad only as a common priest. He | return from Babylon Ezra exhorted the people (Neh. 
placed his hands on the head of a bullock, slew | viii. 1—6). (3) A third duty was to bless the people 
it, and carried some of its blood into the most holy| in God’s name. In Numb. vi. 22—26 a form of 
place, and sprinkled it seven times before the altar, | blessing is given in the threefold repetition of the 
thus atoning for his own sins (Lev. xvi. 14). He} words, “The Lord,” being an intimation of the 
then did the same to one of two goats, while after | doctrine of the Trinity. 
confessing the sins of the people on the other goat III. Aaron a type. In all his offices Aaron was 
itwas set free (ver. 15—21). He then put on his| a type of Christ—in offering sacrifices, in making 
glorious robes again, and offered some more sacri- | intercession, in teaching God’s law, in blessing the 
fies as sin-offerings, finally dismissing the people| people. How blessed are we who have no need to 
with his blessing. offer endless sacrifices since Christ has once died to 
Lessons TAUGHT. (1) That without shedding of; bring us to God (Heb. ix. 26). See that our sins 
blood was no forgiveness (Heb. ix. 22), thus pointing | are confessed and put away. 
to the shedding of Christ’s blood—the Lamb without Questions to be answered. 


Dlemish, the innocent Victim (1 Peter i. 19). (2)! 4 what ceremonies were appointed for the con- 
The way forgiveness was to be obtained—viz., by con- secration of the priests ? 
fessing sins, and offering a guiltless sacrifice. So} 9 scribe the high priest’s dress. 

with us, upon confession of sin and pleading the) 3 What lessons were taught by these ceremonies? 
blood of Christ, sin is forgiven (1 John i. 9; Rom. | 4. What were the three duties of the high priest ? 


vii 1), (3) That the way to heaven was open. Once’ 5, Describe the services of the great day of atone- 
a year Aaron went into the most holy place with ment. 


blood: once for all Christ has entered heaven with| 6. How is Aaron a type of Christ ? 











“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 


“The burden of Dumah. He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, what of the night? 
The watchman said, The morning cometh, and also the night: if ye will inquire, inquire ye: return, come,”’—Isa. xxi, 11, 12. 





Aya of the night ?” the mocking sceptic cries, | What of the Love- which mourned, ‘Ye would not 
A 


“No boding portent mars the sunlit skies ; 
The trembling planets born as daylight dies, 
Make darkness light. 
“Where lurk the thunders of the pregnant cloud ? 
When shall the grave’s pale tenants burst their 
shroud ? 
Jehovah sleeps! Cry, watchman, cry aloud! 
What of the night ?” 


“What of the night ?” I hear a contrite moan, 
What of the quenchless fire—the great white throne, 
The worm that dieth not—man let alone, 

Banished God’s sight ? 





come P” 
What of the sentence from the Book of Doom, 
‘ Depart, ye cursed, to the realms of gloom !’ 
What of the night ?” 


“Light lingers yet,” the faithful watch replies, 
** Inquire in lowly faith; return, arise— 
To Calvary’s Cross direct your weeping eyes, 

And learn aright! 
«Though dark the night of sorrow and unrest, 
Joy-bringing morn shall calm the troubled breast ; 


| But on the soul where chastenings fall unblest, 


Comes endless night !” 
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BY THE HON. ZOE PLUNKET, 


CHAPTER IL. 
ARY DARRELL had been right, one 
week of spring showers and bright sun- 
shine had brought the violets in the 
narrow border skirting the yew-hedge 
to their full perfection, and there they were now 
Wing in profusion at his very feet; the smell from 











IN TWO CHAPTEBS. 


‘| the purple and white blossoms seemed delicious be- 


yond all his imaginations, and he was fain to throw 
himself down on the path beside them to revel in 
their sweetness. 

Poor little waif and wanderer into fairyland, why 
was there no good fairy near to touch him with her 
wand, and beekon him away from dangerous ground ? 
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why was the little sovereign of these gay domains 
not present to fulfil her promise and save him from 
temptation? Yet, had Humphrey taken but a moment 
just to pause, he would have remembered One always 
beside him, whose hands are ever stretched out to 
help those that are weak, and in whose strength he 
would have surely conquered, Alas! With a sudden- 
ness and power which came upon him in an instant, 
and against which he made no effort at resistance 
—a craving to possess some at least of those glossy 
leaves and shining petals rose within him. He gave 
but one hasty, searching glance round in all direc- 
tions, to see that he was safe from view, and then, 
with trembling fingers and nails dug deep into the 
yielding mould, a handful of the plant—leaves, blos- 
soms, roots, and all—was torn from its companions 
and conveyed to the dark recess within Humphrey’s 
jacket. 

A guilty conscience lends wings to fearful feet, 
and out through the wicket-bate and down the 
lane, like a leaf before the wind, Humphrey darted, 
never pausing till safely out upon the high road; then, 
as he neared his home, his steps slackened in their 
speed, and the inevitable feeling of remorse which 
follows on wrong-doing seemed with every step to 
grow more heavy. 

But just now he had not time to think it out; he 
had only a confused feeling of having faltered from 
the right way, which made the blood throb painfully 
through his temples and added weariness to his 
steps; but when he reached the cottage he found 
that Mrs. Hughes had been obliged to return to her 
own business, and his mother was wearied out with 
her efforts to hush the fretful baby, so Humphrey 
had but a minute to cram his violets into a broken 
flower-pot and hide them away in the cupboard under 
the dresser; then rinsing the mud off his hands in 
the tub of water outside the door, he hurried in to 
take the baby in his arms, and pace with it up and 
down the room till its good-humour was restored. 

But shame and contrition were fast gaining pos- 
session of his mind—gaining strength with every 
moment as it passed. When the lights were out 
and the cottage quiet, and he had crept away to bed, 
he could not sleep, but all night long he lay awake, 
counting hour by hour as it was proclaimed by the 
village clock, thinking, sorrowing—yes, and praying 
too, over the events of the past day, for Humphrey’s 


was a tender little heart, and the deed he had done 


seemed in his eyes a grievous thing. It was in vain 
he tried to sleep, he tossed and turned, and sobbed 
out his grief, in under the coloured counterpane, 
that he might not disturb his mother, or attract his 
father’s attention, and watched with feverish eager- 
ness for the morning when he might with the earliest 
opportunity return his stolen treasures. 

With the morning, however, came duties which 
could not be laid aside, and then, he did not exactly 
know how it was, but he supposed in consequence of 


his wakeful night, he fell asleep as he sat. on the 
floor beside the cradle, and slept on the whole day 
long, only wakening up in the evening dusk. The 
next day again he felt so tired, so utterly wearied 
he could scarcely drag himself about to help hig 
mother, as for the first time she was able to sit uw 
in the wooden chair by the fire, and again he fj 
asleep with his head resting against her knee, und 
strange pictures floating before his eyes; and afte 
that there came a blank—a long, long blank, for 
Humphrey was ill now, so ill that his sickneg 
seemed to be unto death. 

How little were those who watched beside him able 
to divine the thoughts which crowded and hurriej 
so eagerly through his mind; how utterly were they 
without a clue to the distress and unrest which 
oppressed him as he turned and turned again to try 
and escape from the scenes which haunted him—= 
always down upon his knees among the violets, 
grubbing with his nails deep into the damp ground, 
he would grope in his imagination till his back ached 
and his legs were cramped beneath him; or, with 
the gathered flowers in his hand, he would rise and 
try and try to get away out through the rustic gate, 
pursued for ever and ever by Miss May herself. 

How long this all lasted he had no idea; he took 
no heed of days or hours as they went by, but only 
felt that as the time passed on he grew more weak 
and weary, till it seemed to him that he could only 
lie upon the green grass of the rectory gardens, too 
tired to move, while round and round him, and in 
and out through the trees and flowers, the little gil 
kept flitting about, never coming close enough for 
him to look her in the face, or whisper to her his 
long pent-up confession. 

But at last there came a day when the scene 
seemed changed, and again he was standing at the 
wicket gate, peering in through its twisted bars, and 
little Miss May was coming down the walk to meet him, 
looking like a fairy queen indeed, with the sun glitter 
ing on her white dress, and on two beautiful wings 
formed from the golden blossoms of the laburnum- 
tree; she was carrying in her hands a bunch of 
violets, and as she waved them to him they seemed 
to perfume the whole air around. He reached out 
his hand to take them from her, but as he did so he 
became dimly conscious of voices talking in subdued 
tones beside him; he heard his name mentioned ins 
familiar voice, and somehow and by slow degrees he 
realised that he was lying in the corner of the old 
four-post bed, and that the rector and his mother 
were sitting together close at hand. 

He closed his eyes again after just one glanc 
round to try and find out how much had been @ 
dream. In that one glance, momentary as it was, 
his eyes had fallen on the cracked flower-pot upd 
the dresser with the green leaves peeping just above 
it; but it was not from there the perfume of violets 
' came, which was haunting him even still. Too tired 
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to follow out his thoughts, he listened in a dreamy 
way to the rector’s voice, as he first read and then 
knelt beside the wooden table and prayed, and 
Humphrey heard his own name mentioned in that 
prayer. 

Then there came a pause, and his mother’s voice 
came again distinctly on his ear. ‘“ Good evening, 
sir; and I’m sure I’m much obliged to you for calling, 
with so wany sick to visit, and with trouble of your 
own to keep you at home.” 

Humphrey was not dreaming now, for his eyes 
were wide open, and he could see the rector’s figure 
standing in the doorway, with the bright light falling 
on his silver hair. 

“Good evening,” he replied; “I will try and see 
you again as soor as I am able, but that may not be 
for a few days—indeed, my little girl seemed so far 
from well to-day I should not have left her, but that 
she gave me no peace till I promised to gather these 
violets with my own hand and bring them down 
myself to give them to your little son, to whom she 
promised them some time ago.” 

“T’m sure I’m grateful to you, sir—both to you 
and her for all your kindness; and so would he be, 
too, poor creature, had he wit to know it,’ and poor 
Mrs, Clarke turned away and covered up her face in 
her hands. 

Humphrey shut his eyes, and pressed his crimsoned 
face deep down into the pillow; he heard his mother 
sobbing for a little while beside the fire, and then 
she came and leaned over him and stroked his hair, 
and laid something, he knew what it was, close beside 
him, so close that the sweet air seemed almost to 
stifle him, and yet when he felt’ his mother was not 
looking he stretched out his trembling fingers and 
took the flowers in his hand. 

So the little girl had not forgotten him, and she 
was ill, very ill—that he had plainly heard; she 
had not broken faith with him, but remembered and 
fulfilled her promise. What would she say now 
when she heard what he had done ?—how could he 
ever tell her, and yet how could he go on living and 
not tell her ? 

And so the days went on till Humphrey was 


better—not well, but still well enough to sit out in | 


front of the cottage door for an hour or two every 
day, looking like the wraith of his former self, his 
face white as his mother’s apron, and his hair, | 
grown long during his illness, falling limp over his 
forehead. 

He was not happy yet, though daily as he knelt 
to say his prayers he had laid his burden before God, | 
and humbly asked for His forgiveness; yet till he 
had made a confession to some one else, till he had | 
teturned to her the treasures robbed from her garden, 
he felt the cloud still remain upon him. He had not 
told his mother yet the story of his violets, and as | 
tach day she watched the drooping plants, she never | 
suspected the cruel fear he felt lest she might ques- ' 





tion him about them; but to his joy she never seemed 
to notice them particularly; they had come just in 
the hurry and confusion of his illness, and she had 
been too occupied and anxious to inquire by whose 
hand they came, 

More anxiously still he avoided the slightest. allu- 
sion to the rector or little Miss May; till all was 
straight between them and him he could not bear the 
mention even of their names, and strangely enough, 
though Humphrey did not think of this particularly 
till long afterwards, his mother did not seem to 
wish to speak about them either, and more than 
once when a chance neighbour began to approach 
the subject, Mrs. Clarke, with ready tact, would 
manage to change the conversation. 

Another day and then another rolled by before 
Humphrey had gained the strength or found the 
opportunity of doing that which he so longed to do ; 
but one afternoon, when he had been sitting as usual 
quiet and unoccupied, sunning himself in the warm 
corner outside his mother’s cottage, a sudden -deter- 
mination seized him to try whether this very day he 
could not make his way, even though it might cost 
him pain and weariness, as far as the precincts of 
the rectory. 

The cottage was still and quiet within; there was 
no one to take note of what he did, for his mother 
had taken the baby with her out of doors, while she 
fetched the clothes home from the bleaching-green ; 
so, happy in escaping all questioning, Humphrey 
mounted on a wooden chair and lifted the violets 
from the broken flower-pot on the shelf. 

It was the first time he had taken them in his 
hands since the day he plucked them, and now it 
was with a sad remorse he looked at their sickly, 
blossomless appearance. No fragrant smell or purple 
petals were to befound. Roughly transplanted from 
the soft mould and fresh, open air to the close, fever- 
tainted cottage atmosphere, they had pined and 
drooped, so that Humphrey found it hard to recognise 
them. He did not care to look at them a second time, 
but, drawing his cap determinately down over his 
eyes, he sallied out. 

Weak as he was, and much as his timid nature 
shrank from the telling of his story, Humphrey went 
bravely along down the village street and along the 


| high road, though the way seemed to have doubled 


in length since last he had been on it, and when 
he stopped, as he had to do very often, to rest and 
draw his breath, his knees trembled and shook from 
feebleness. 

Bravely on till the lane was left behind him, and 
he was standing again beside the rustic gate, peer- 
ing in through the twisted bars, and then, bravely 
still, he pushed it open and stood within, upon the 
gravelled path. How beautiful it all seemed in the 
soft freshness of the spring afternoon, the sun gleam- 
ing down upon the long rows of glass-houses, making 
them glitter and take strange colours like precious 
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stones; the flower-beds, rich with sweet and gay- 
looking blossoms. A lark was singing high up above 
him in the blue sky, and the thrushes and blackbirds 
were piping to each other all around. The yellow 
laburnums alone hung brown and shrivelled on the 
tree, and there was no little May Darrell sitting 
on the seat beneath it. 

No, she was not there, as she had been on that 
day when he had seen her last, with the yellow sun- 
shine falling on her hair; but some one else was 
there, whose kindly eyes and face, so grave and 
gentle, filled Humphrey’s heart at once with a 
strange calm and courage. It was the rector himself, 
looking away from and beyond the scene imme- 
diately at hand, to the graceful outline of the hills 
which bounded the horizon ; an open book was lying 
unheeded on the seat beside him, its pages flap- 
ping softly over one another in the sunshine. As 
Humphrey stood beside him, his eyes seemed to 
wander slowly back from contemplating the land 
that is very far off, and to fall for a minute or two 
on the little figure without realising his presence. 

But the small face bleached with illness, and the 
questioning eyes raised to his, touched a chord within 
the kind heart, and roused him from his dreaming 
with a start. “You are Humphrey, are you not? 
Humphrey Clarke that was so ill—why, child, what 
brings you here to-day? sit down and tell me,” and 
Mr. Darrell tried to take his hand and draw him 
nearer to himself. 

But Humphrey took no notice of the kindly move- 
ment; the battle he was fighting. with himself was a 
hard one, if he faltered for a moment he might lose 
it altogether. “I want Miss May.” The words burst 
out at length with a vehemence which showed how 
hard it had been to say them. “I must see her just 
for a moment, to tell her something.” 

The story once begun, Humphrey took no heed at 
all of the anguished face before him, or the hand 
upraised to check him. 

“Oh, let me see Miss May!” he pleaded; “just for 
one minute. These flowers are hers,” he added, 
crushing the violets into the rector’s hand; “I took 
them from her garden once, and now—now they’re 
faded, but I’ve brought them back again.” All poor 
Humphrey’s strength had failed him here, and with 
a sob that broke from lips as white as paper, he fell 
down on his knees and leaned his head upon the 
wooden seat. 

More than once as he was kneeling there the rector 
leaned forward and his lips moved as though to 
speak, but the silvered head was bent low again, the 
eyes shaded close with trembling fingers, and it was 
Humpbrey’s voice that broke the silence first. ‘She 
told me I might come again,” he sobbed, in full 
confession; “and when I came she was not there; 
and then I took them, and I could not come again 
till now. May I not see her, just to tell her how it 
was?” 





The rector raised him from the ground, making 

him stand beside him at his knee; he parted the 
hair from his forehead, and laid his hand upon hig 
head as though in blessing, and then he looked into 
his eyes until their dimness was reflected in his 
own. 
“You want to see my little May,” he said; “and 
I,” he added yearningly, “ would give all I haye— 
yes, doubly all, to give one look into her face again; 
and yet we may not do this; she is not her, 
Humphrey—she is risen.” 

Too much awed by the strange sadness in the 
rector’s voice to make any reply, Humphrey could 
only turn his eyes and follow his companion’s longing 
gaze into the blue arch high above them. Then Mr, 
Darrell whispered into Humphrey’s ear— 


“There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


“ There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-withering flowers ; 

Death like a narrow sea divides 
This heavenly land ‘from ours.” 

Humphrey was beginning to understand it at last 
—his dear Miss May was now indeed no fairy queen, 
but one of the holy ones in God’s sight; and still 
he did not realise it all, till, the rector leading 
him by the hand, they entered the peaceful little 
churchyard together, and planted at the foot of the 
pure white stone which bore her name the plant of 
fading violets. 

Thus given back, and watered (Humphrey alone 
knew how often) by tears of repentance, such as are 
precious in God’s sight, the drooping leaves revived, 
and the sweet blossoms came again, and Humphrey, 
conscious of the rector’s entire and full forgiveness, 
and trustful of a higher pardon still, felt peace and 
happiness spring up once more within his heart. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


193. Pilate knew the reason why the Jews had 
delivered Jesus into the hands of the authorities to 


have Him tried for His life. What was it? 

194. Where do we read for the first time that the 
children of Israel made Baal-berith their God? 

195. Give the instances in the life of our Lord 
when the suggestion was made that He was “ mad,” 
or “ beside Himself.” 

196. There is only one allusion in St. John’s 
Gospel to the Baptist’s imprisonment. Where is it 
found? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 592. 
186. That He cast out devils by Satanic agency 
(Matt. xii. 24—32 ; Mark iii, 22—29). 
187. To restore the amount defrauded, and a fifth 
part in addition (Numb. v. 6, 7; Lev. vi. 5). 
188. 2 Kings ix. 13. 
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THREE HEAVENS. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE KNIGHT OF INTERCESSION,” ETC. 
ee below, between : That rose and fell melodiously : 


Three heavens were mine that summer day. And the third heaven was in her eyes, 


Above, the tender sapphire sheen, Love’s nearest heaven, that shone for me 
Depths of the infinite calm skies ; Between those deeps of sky and sea; 
Below, the blue deep-bosomed bay Upon the sea, upon the sea. 
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Those heavens of deen sweet blue, Yet smiled they still and sung : 































Of light, of music, and of love, That twain of grace; they did not fail, R 
By autumn-time were only two ; Though changed to vision, changed in tongue, 

For one was not: or was not mine. | Of that lost heaven their tale to tell, M 
Still shone the sapphire sheen above, And telling did at last prevail— he 
Still made the waves their melody: | Prevailed with more than memory a 

Yet they did not sing and shine O’er that first anguish that befell— 

Except tome: except to me | They sang of one new heaven to be, 
All lonely now with sky and sea ; | A heaven of heavens, for her and me ; fr 
Beside the sea, beside the sea. } Beyond the sea, beyond the sea. sh 
ar 
ha 
an 
QUEEN MADGE. . 
BY TIE AUTUOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC, - 
CHAPTER IV. | tary had nearly finished, then disappointedly gave s 
NEWS ON SUNDAY, “her up. Presently, however, grave and almost sor. by 
WISH Madge would come,” and Ralph | rowful-looking, she entered the pew, and kneeling it 
| looked out in the direction of the pencil- down devoutly, covered her face with her hands. col 
mill, | She seemed lost in thought or wrapt in devotion | 
It was three years since the day when | during the first part of the service, but when the M 
"he had found her sobbing by Bassen- singing commenced (and it is unusually good at sh: 
thwaite Lake, and she was quite at home with the | Crosthwaite Church), she joined in. it with all her 
Forbes family, and generally spent her Sundays with | heart, and her sweet, clear tones, childlike though 01 
them. This day they had made sure of her not| they were, made many a lake tourist turn and ove 
failing, for they were going to walk to Crosthwaite | wonder who the little girl’ with the beautiful face ‘ 
Church, the cathedral of the lake district, as it was | | and tuneful voice could be. sai 
often called, and she had looked. eagerly forward.to | | Madge was beautiful, always and at every season abi 
the morning. | of her life; and there was one thing in her face lit 
“Oh, I wish she would come!” Ralph exclaimed , that struck you above,all else, a sort of wild (there wo 
again. is mo other word which expresses it), untamed look ‘ 
“Wishing will not bring her ‘here,’’-his mother | it had—a proud consciousness of self, and yet an one 
answered, “I think you rather offended her yester- | utter absence of vanity or conceit. You could tell 50 
day; you are so rough and abrupt sometimes.” many of the gitl’s ways from it—much of what bes 
“ But I’m very fond of Madge—she ‘knows that,” | would be the woman’s character, though as yet she Wil 
he replied. Yet Madge did not knew it, or never | was only ten or eleven years old. You knew that thr 
troubled her little head about it, at any rate. It was | she was tender and gentle, and sometimes humble, ‘ 
Mary Forbes who was her great friend at the cottage. | yet obstinate and passionate; that she had an un- sin 
She treated Ralph with a dignified composure and | governable will and inexhaustible generosity; that ‘ 
reserve that often amused Mrs, Forbes, reading his she was enthusiastic and romantic and, above all, I] 
books, allowing him to do her sums-and help her} proud. You knew that even now she could repel you at 
with her lessons (Madge was not a genius at school), | with her reserve, and woo you back with her smiles see 
and to teach her’ how to row,-and ride the moun- | and her loving ways; a strange child, yet a simple pra 
tain ponies, to wait upon her, and to take her| one, with a face which haunted you, and appealed wit 
home of an evening, all as a matter of course. She | to you, suing for your love, and yet scorning it at ant 
never thanked him or asked him to'do anything as:| the same time ; a face which made you wonder and ‘ 
a favour, and he never expected her to do so, but | speculate upon its owner’s future. ‘ 
thought himself amply rewarded if she looked pleased She sat almost motionless during the sermon, with sai 
or sang him one of her favourite songs. Even as a| her eyes turned from the preacher and fixed.on the t 
child she had a wenderful charm, which, more or less, | stained glass window over the altar, and on the bea 
she exercised over all who knew her, | quaint old monuments erected to the Derwentwater ans 
They set out for the church without her at last— | family just beneath it, and when the congregation TOO 
Mrs. Forbes, and Mary, and Ralph, who had lost his | rose before the final prayer, she almost started, her wit 
former good looks, and was an awkward, rather | thoughts had been so far from all around her. She wf 
ungainly boy, in spite of his frank face and truthful went back to Bassenthwaite to spend the remainder ane 
eyes. of the day, walking with Mary, while Ralph strode cot 
There was no sign of Madge along the road. | beside his mother, his eyes following the children in out 
Ralph lingered outside the building till the volun- ' front. ” 
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QUEEN MADGE. 





—— 


“ Why, what is the matter with you two?” Mrs. 
Forbes asked, when they reached the cottage. 

“She’s going away for ever,” Mary said, and | 
Mary’s blue eyes, which Madge called “ little bits of | 
heaven,” filled with tears; but Madge stood by, quiet | 
and composed. 

“Going away! what, Madge?” Ralph exclaimed. 

Then Madge told them that a letter had come | 
from her papa in India that morning, to say that 
she was to be sent to London at once, for he had 
arranged with a lady who kept a school, and who 
had formerly been his mother’s governess, to receive 
and educate her, and that he hoped when he came to 
England in a few years to find her all he expected | 
in a daughter—a stiff, cold letter (she had it in her 
pocket), but against it there was no appeal. Madge 
did not make a single sign of rebellion, but stood 
by unmoved, while Mary cried, and Ralph declared 
it was a shame and too bad. ‘“ Why, you'll never 
come back !”” he exclaimed. 

“We shall be in London, too, in three years,’’ 
Mrs. Forbes said; “when Ralph goes to Oxford we 
shall go to town, then we shall see Madge again.” 

Three years seemed an age, yet youth is easily 
consoled, and in the afternoon the children talked 
over Madge’s departure with the greatest interest, 

“TI know why you were so late at church now,” 
said Mary. “I wonder you could think even 
about the prayers or listen to the sermon.” Good 
little Mary Forbes had devoutly followed every 
word, 

“I didn’t,’ Madge answered; “I didn’t hear 
oe word, and I forgot I was going away. It was 
so beautiful, the church and the singing—oh, so 
beautiful!”? and she clasped her hands—‘“ and the 
windows, and all the colours, and the light coming 
through——” 

“You should say your prayers in church, you 
sinful Madge,” Mrs. Forbes said. 

“T can’t,” she replied, “when it is so beautiful. 
Llistened to the singing, and sang too, and looked 
at the windows and the mountains, and the sky | 
seemed watching us in all sorts of colours. I can’t | 
pray in church; I sit still and feel it all, and pray 
with my eyes shut when I get up in the morning | 
and go to bed at night.” 

“But, Madge——” | 

“Madge always goes mad about beauty,” Ralph | 
said, 

“If she would only learn what the perfection’ of 
beauty really is, it would not matter,” Mrs. Forbes 
answered, but Madge was at the other end of the 
oom, sitting on the floor by the window, planning | 
with Mary farewell presents for every one she knew | 
~for the old women, the hands at the mill, her aunt | 
and uncle, and “the lads,” and the children at the 
cottages, especially the pretty ones, all to be bought 
out of a little sum her father had sent her that 
horning, 














CHAPTER V. 
MADGE COMES TO A THORN. 


Ir was Madge’s last day at the house by the pencil- 
mill, She was very quiet, almost frightened as the 
day wore on. 

“Your clothes are packed up, and there’s nothing 
to do but to put on your things in the morning,” 
Elizabeth Hodgson said. 

“Yes,” Madge answered absently. 

“T think you might say thank you,’ was the 
answer. “Some folks have no manners,” and the 
speaker proceeded to dust down the table and set 
the tea-things. 

She made no reply for a moment or two, then rose 
and went up to her aunt. “I’m much obliged to 
you, Aunt ’Lizabeth,” she said humbly; “and I’m so 
sorry for all the times I’ve been a naughty girl.” 

Then the woman burst into tears. ‘‘ Now, don’t 
be daft, Madge,” she answered, kissing her, “It’s 
only my way to speak sharp sometimes, and you’ve 
been a very good girl of late, I’ll miss you dreadful. 
You’ve been the only companion I’ve had when the 
master and the lads were at work.” 

Then Madge laughed a little with gladness, she 
could not help it, for she never expected Elizabeth 
Hodgson to say so much, and she pulled out her 
pocket-handkerchief and wiped her aunt’s eyes. 
“Oh, don’t ery,” she said coaxingly, “don’t ery. 
Ill come back some day; Ill come back ” (little 
dreaming what that some day would be); “and I’m 
so glad you’re not cross; den’t cry. Here come the 
lads, and the hands from the mill, and I’m going to 
wish them good-bye;” and while Matthew’s wife 
busied herself in getting tea, Madge stood at the 
door and wished the “hands” good-bye as they 
passed. They all had a word of regret for her, and 
many of them had some trifling parting present— 


; cedar-dust cushions for pins, trays of cedar for her 


toilet-table, or bobbins for her cottons, all made 
after working hours by the sturdy pencil-makers 
who had known her from babyhood. She held them 
all in the skirt of her dress, and when she had 
watched the last of them out of sight she went back 
to her tea, depositing her presents upon the side- 


| shelf ready to be packed. 


“Nay, stay a larle bit” (little bit), Matthew 
Hodgson said, as she tied on her hat to go to the 


| cottage; “thou’lt soon be gone for good, and I 
| think we'll miss thee sadly,” 


“ Ralph,” said Madge, as the boy took her heme 
that evening, “the sky has met the .mountaing 
again,’ and she looked at them with longing eyes, 
It always seemed to her as:if when the clouds. 


‘ wrapt the hills that, could she. have climbed one of 


them in the quiet night when earth and sky met, 
heaven would be such a little way off, and perhaps 


, her mother not very far; but she kept her fancy to 
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THE QUIVER. 








herself. 
he asked. 

“No,” he answered, almost jealously, “I don’t.” 
Ralph had no romance * him. 

They walked on silently a little way, for Madge 
could not talk that evening, and Ralph was waxing 
wroth, and he waxed more so when he saw her 
tired, sorrowful face. 

“ It’s a great shame to make you go, isn’t it?” he 
said at last. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“TI wish I were a man, though I suppose that 
would not be of any use. I wish I were king,” was 
his next reasonable remark. 

“What for?” asked Madge, looking up with won- 
dering eyes. 

“Then I could keep you here. 
it if I were king ?”’ 

“Yes. What should I be then?” she inquired, 
with deep interest. 


“Don’t you love the mountains, Ralph ?” 


Wouldn’t you like 





“Queen,” he replied, without a moment’s hegi. 
tation, not staying to consider how he arrived at 
that conclusion. “Then you’d walk about with 
crown on the top of your head and a sceptre in your 
pocket.” 

“Oh!” and she clapped her hands. with sudden 
glee ; ‘oh, Ralph !—what’s a sceptre ?” 

‘** Why, let me see,” and he hesitated, for to tell 
the truth he hardly knew; “why, a sceptre is a gold 
stick with precious stones at the end. Queens hold 
it in their hands ard flourish it about like this,” and 
he gathered a twig from a hedge and gave an 
illustration. 

““Oh—oh, Ralph! I should so like to be a 
queen!” 

**So you are,” he answered, fervently enough for 
a full-grown lover ; “so you are,” and the boy turned 
his honest grey eyes down on the sweet face of his 
listener, “‘ you are my queen—Queen Madge.” 





(To be continued.) 








ON GIFTS. 
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“Gifts differing according to the grace given to every one.”—Rom. xii. 6. 


| HE manner in which Scripture proves 


AN @ its points is an evidence of its inspira- 
qY 
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tion. Its logic is sound and genuine, 
i but it is not the logic of the world, 
<3; nor is it, even after eighteen hundred 
years of effort, established without a rival as the 
logic of the Church itself. The world, for example, 
is used to say, “ Be good, pure, and kind, and you 
need not think much about religious dogmas.” 
But each Epistle begins with dogmatic truth, and 
argues from this to goodness, purity, and loving- 
kindness. St. Paul would have smiled upon any 
one who asked for these blessings without laying 
the dogmatic foundation for them, as a gardener 
would smile upon any one who proposed to have 
walks full of flowery perfume, without any solid 
flowers to diffuse the odours. And the dogmatic | 
basis of his Epistles is generally God’s free grace, 
given through Christ. It is so in the Epistle to 
the Romans, in which the words occur which head 
this paper. 
clares eternal life to be the gift of God; says God 


hath shut all up under sin, that He might have | 


mercy upon all. 

Such being his premises, what conclusion would 
we expect? What follows if salvation is a gift 
which we can neither merit nor procure, but only 
accept when offered us? We know what the 
world answers constantly in its heart, what Anti- 
nomians have often spoken out—“In that case,” 
they say, “we can please ourselves, drink deep of 
arth’s pleasure, and get this free gift upon our 





He removes all human merit; de- | 


death-beds, or even have it through all our thank- 
less wickedness. Our sin does only make grace 
abound.” But this is not the influence of the 
Epistle. And there are some in the modern Church 
whose reply to this impious project is just as 
unspiritual as itself. They urge, “The experiment 
is too hazardous. If you could be sure of repent- 
ing on your death-bed, all well. But perhaps you 
may lose God’s grace entirely by going any farther. 
We advise you, as impartial spectators, not to 
venture.” You observe that they think of sinning 
much as cool-headed people think of venturing 
upon thin ice. “ Allwell if you come back safe, but 
you ought not, for the sake of some little pleasure, 
to hazard your life.” This also is far from 
apostolic. St. Paul finds in the very idea of the 
| love of God something which is like a strong wind 
| sweeping away a mist, in its effect upon all such 
mean and godless speculations. They are impos- 
sible to men who receive the Gospel, as dreams 
are impossible to waking men. The world says, 
“ Because God is good, risk it.” Worldly religion- 
ism says, “ Although God is good, do not risk it.” 
But Paul says, ‘Because God is good, follow Him, 
obey Him; commit yourself to what you know is 
best, holiest, tenderest. How can you—not how 
dare you, but how can you—endure to thwart 
every noble impulse in your heart, and to requite 
generosity with insult?” Thus the chapter we 
have cited urges the mercies of God as a good 
reason why we should “present our bodies to Him 











a living sacrifice.” It says that in so doing we 
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shall have happiness, shall “prove what is His 
good, perfect, and acceptable will concerning us,” 
which is surely sensible enough. For if one is 
kind and wise, his advice ought to be worth 
following. Only a fool would argue that counsel 
might be rationally disregarded because it is 
urged upon him vehemently by his most cordial, 
disinterested, and penetrating earthly friend. Does 
it make such conduct wiser that the counsellor is 
heavenly P 

It is thus that the apostle leads us to the text. 
Having bidden us give ourselves to God, and be 
transformed to ascertain His acceptable will, he 
bids us know our place. We must not be vain, as 
if we were all, and other people were nothing. On 
the contrary, we are all members of one body, and 
we depend on others as much as they depend on 
us. But yet they have claims on us. Some func- 
tion is ours. We all have gifts, differing according 
to God’s grace. 

We infer, 1, that it is possible to overstate 
the difference between secular and spiritual call- 
ings; 2, that every man has to bear a graver 
responsibility than one in a hundred realises. 

I. We may overstate the difference between 
secular and spiritual callings. Every one is ready 
to admit that religious success comes from God, 
and is a gift according to the grace of God. Ifa 
clergyman showed undue exultation in success, or 
very great depression in failure, he would be 
“judged of all.” There is not a child in Sunday- 
school but knows that only the Holy Spirit can 
deal with men’s hearts, and that a minister who 
takes the credit to himself is not likely to have 
much solid ground for claiming to have brought 
conviction to any one by his own power alone. 
The danger in our day is rather of overstating 
this dependence, so as to excuse oneself from 
labour, or to revolt the bystander with incessant 
phrases, which degenerate into cant, about the 
“humble instrument, the honoured cause, the un- 
worthy means.” 

Every one grants, then, that Paul was right in 
speaking of ministering, exhorting, and prophe- 
cying as gifts of grace. But then the apostle 
goes on to speak in precisely the same way of 
“giving,” “ruling,” “showing mercy,” and if the 
construction and grammar of the original could 
be examined here, we should find the same idea 
carried on throughout thechapter. All the duties 
there enumerated—the love without dissimulation, 
the kindly affection, the energy in business—all 
these are not only duties, but declared to be 
graces as well, gifts of God, impossible to perform 
without Him, and for which He is entitled to the 
praise. 

Look for a moment at three “ gifts” which are 
clearly, even in the English version, ascribed to 
him—“ He that giveth.” Some will read these 





pages, poor as well as rich, who have the answer 
of a good conscience towards God as regards their 
contributions to His cause; and some who do not 
give largely to objects avowedly religious are not 
without share also in the title, “he that giveth.” 
Other equally imperative calls, the disabled parent, 
the needy relative, the neighbour for whom their 
heart bleeds, divert the channel of their charity, 
while its undried fountain is gushing clear and 
pure. Hereafter it will be said to them, “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did 
it unto Me.” And we have no more right to say 
that. “he who giveth” means only he who giveth 
to religion, than to qualify the sister-phrase, ‘“ he 
who showeth mercy.” Are we prepared for what 
follows upon this assertion—namely, that what- 
ever should be said by a preacher about a useful 
sermon, or by the evangelist about a captured 
stronghold of the devil, that should be said by the 
layman about his gifts? “Iwas a mere instru- 
ment: I never could have earned this money 
unless God gave it me; I never could have given 
it unless He strengthened and directed my will: 
I am deeply unworthy of this honour, and deeply 
grateful for enjoying it.” The word “sim- 
plicity”’ is a frequent New Testament epithet for 
“liberality,” and it is a noble one. It speaks not 
only of the gift but of the giver’s motive, purged 
from ostentation, vanity, self-consequence, drawn 
simply by the good to be done or the sorrow to be 
wiped away. Such a motive is a Divine endow- 
ment, and if it is not rare in our churches, the 
Lord be praised. 

‘“‘ He that ruleth, let him do it with diligence.” 
This exhortation was well sent to the Romans, the 
masters of the ancient world, at a time when their 
mighty nerves, drunk with empire, were being 
relaxed at last. It would be wisely applied te 
those of our own countrymen who moye among 
the prostrate millions of Hindostan, to the captain 
upon the deck of some proud ship, to the officer 
whose commands direct the fate of battle. Even 
to these it would be strange sometimes to think 
that their authority is a sacred trust; and any 
word well spoken, any command which rights the 
labouring ship, or changes the cry of conflict into 
the cheer.of mastery, or relieves the woes of a 
suffering province, is as real a gift of the grace of 
God as the warning that converts a soul. 

But there is scarcely a young man in an office, 
there is no mother in a home, who does not rule. 
Do it then with diligence; look for the Holy Ghost 
in doing it; understand that a harsh word may 
chill a heart and blight a sympathy; that remiss- 
ness may create careless, languid unfaithfulness in 
those whose eyes are to the hand of their master; 
that alertness, energy, intelligence, will raise your- 
self, your family, your town, your country, and 
are given from heaven. 
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“He that showeth mercy.” Alas! in a world 
like this, which of us is not wronged? which of 
as has never had his neighbour at his mercy? 
Christ uses our readiness to forgive as a universal 
test of our right to be forgiven. What a blessing 
then to be allowed to image out to some forlorn | 
and downcast soul the supreme charities of heaven! | 
At the very hour when his head hangs, when his 
eonscience stings, when Satan’s best artifice is to 
inspire despair—oh, then to show him that even 
the earth is not pitiless, even man is not without 
remorse. It may teach him to look up, to hope 
and venture and trust, to arise and go to his | 
Father, and say to him, “ Father, I have sinned.” | 
Surely such chances, which come so lightly to | 
us all, and are lost so swiftly by many, are, never- | 
theless, gifts according to the grace of God. | 

Let every man consider that we are all members | 











thing, no doubt he will brace himself up for a 
spasmodic effort. But he will fall back helpless 
and disappointed, and will speedily cease to strive! 
The Gospel is not irrational; it does not bid 
every life mould itself into one type of life; it 
asks, on the contrary, “Are all apostles? are 
all prophets? are all teachers?” It sanctions 
the common life of the citizen, manufacturer, or 
tradesman, or labouring man, as cordially and 
frankly as the heroic life of the missionary or the 
martyr. Nay, when martyrs are wanted, it has 
often recognised the godliness of the masses by 
wrapping the white robe of the souls which were 
slain forthe Word of God around the bosom of 
young girls and aged women, and obscure illiterate 
men. 

But it demands the consecration of these lives, 
They are to be presented to the Lord who died for 


in the common body, and all co-operating for one ‘them. A heavenly dew is to replenish, a heavenly 
end. If our laity be un-Christian in the market | sunshine is to warm their growth; and when this 
and the warehouse, the world will laugh to scorn | is done, they will really, though perhaps invisibly, 
our ministerial professions of avital power in godli- | reinforce and swell the powers of the Church of 
ness. If our laity look to God to help and bless all} God. Therefore, every one who refuses to serve 
traffic, all familiar intercourse, all going out and | Christ is a deserter from that war in which it has 
coming in, the basket and the store, then every | been said that, ‘Like a mighty army moves the 
day will be a Lord’s day, every vocation will! Church of God.” He is draining the vital force 
preach, convince, rebuke; the grace of God will be | of the body; whereof he ought to be a living 


felt in secular working lives, and every man will | 
find that he has a gift, though more humble, yet | 
as genuine, as if he confuted heretics or edified 
churches. 

All the light of the world is from one Sun of | 
Righteousness. We may look over the fairest | 
moral landscape that ever cheered a Christian | 
eye, but we can see nothing bright except in the | 
light of Christ. If He is overclouded, every field | 
is dull; if He sets, the world is dark. Theology 
may reflect His brilliance like the burnished sur- 
face of the river or the lake, but all secular 
employments ought to prove that He hath made 
everything beautiful in its season, as the same 
lustre gives all verdure to the grass, all whiteness 
to the lily of the vale, all splendour to the rose, 
and all its pure blue serenity to the skies which 
overarch them like a dome. 

II. This assertion lays a new responsibility upon 
as every one. If one is told to do some great | 





member, but is withered, paralysed, a hindrance 
and a blemish. 
Oh, for men to awake, to feel that as truly as 


| they are heirs of heaven or hell, so also they are 


working for the devil or Christ. “ What can you 
do? What matter, provided you are ultimately 
saved, whether it be now or next year?” I will 
tell you what it matters. To yourself, if ever 
you are saved, promptitude means escape from 
bitter self-reproach some time for this wasted year. 
And to the Church it means the contribution of a 
gift which differs from other gifts, however similar 
it may seem, however little originality man may 
ascribe to it, yet with a difference which is real 
and the product of Divine grace. It means one 
more example of decision, life, and love; one more 
Christian who is diligent, merciful, fervent, whose 
praises are warm, whose life is a psalm sung to 
God. It means—and none can tell what this in- 
volyes—one more praying soul. 








AT THE 
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AY HEN the song begins, and the talk is stayed, | 
BAL Whither afar, on the music’s strong wings, | 
Fly the thoughts of the listeners? What 

long-perished things 

Of a past deep-buried, what ghosts fast laid, 
Wake at the music? The faces that made 


The pain and the joy of Long-ago rise, 
And steadfastly gaze with their haunting eyes. 


MUSIC. 


And the soul of one who listens is swayed, 

As a tree when a strong west wind doth blow; 
For he hears a voice he will hear no more, 

Till he comes where flowers immortal grow 
On the other side of Time; and the roar 

Of the sea that he knew comes faint and low, 

With the laughter and tears of Long-ago. 

J. M. St. GEORGE. 
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window, Hannah ?” 


been there 
hour; no fear of me for- 


more nor an 


<a 


know it’s moonlight, Job.” 

* Ay—ay, so it is, Hannah, but that’s 
nothing todo withthe lamp. Mr. Frank 
could find his way to our craft in the 
dark any time. 
there for him to steer by, it’s only put in the window 
asa kind of welcome, and shows that he’s thought 
of and expected by the folks inside. The poor 


THAN 


JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC, ETC. 
THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 


Lom “$ the lamp alight in the ! 


| 


{ 


getting that it was one of | 
Mr. Frank’s nights ; not | 
that the lamp will do much | 
in helping him to find his way, for you | 


| getting 
“To be sure it is, Job— | 


GOLD. 





her eyes; “I didn’t think you’d have done such a 
thing, Job.” 

** No—no, Hannah, don’t think that,” Job replied, 
up hastily from his seat by,the fire and 
putting his arm round the wife’s neck. “I don’t 


| want to leave you, only I can’t help blaming myself 


for—but you know what I mean.” 

Yes, I know, Job; but you did all for the best, 
so you’ve no right to worry about it as you do.” 

“TI can’t help it, Hannah; it was such a cut up to 
see tho poor captain lying there so still and white, 


| and to think that I—but there, I see you’re getting 


That light isn’t put | 


fellow’s got no kinsfolk to go to or care for him, and | 
it will be pleasant to see that light shining out to | 


him. He’ll catch sight of it as he rounds the 
point there, just below The House” (Job always 
called Mr. Reid’s residence “The House”), 
it'll seem like a friend’s face to him, Hannah. That’s 
tust how I used to feel about the Wyewood Light.” 
Here Job Foster suddenly checked himself, and 
added rather mournfully, “That light will never 
look the same to me again. It seemed quite changed 
when I saw it last month from Jef Morgan’s fishing- 
boat. It had a false look about it, Hannah, that I 
never saw before.” 

“Tt’s only fancy, Job,” replied his wife, as she 
saw her husband drop his head on to his hands; 
“nothing else but fancy, Job.” 

“Tt’s no use telling me that, Hannah, for I looked 
through the glass to make sure; but it was just the 
same—just the same,” he repeated, with a weary 
shake of his head. ‘I remember, Hannah, that I 
thought it looked cold and cruel on the night of the 
storm. If it had only been me instead of poor Mr. 
Edmund!” 

Mrs. Foster’s eyes filled with tears as she looked 
at her husband’s bowed figure, and her heart sank as 
she thought how fast his hair was turning white. 
“He'll fret himself into the grave if he goes on like 
that,” she murmured to herself, adding aloud, “ Job, 
Tm astonished at you giving way; how can you 
expect to get strong if youworry like that? And— 
and to think you should wish to have gone instead 
of young Mr. Reid !—wish to leave me alone in the 
world!” Here the old woman surreptitiously wiped 


cross again; never mind, old woman, it’s only the 
thought of the Wyewood Light that did me up, but 
I shall be all right before Mr. Frank comes. 
I get dreadfully low at times; it must be this 
stopping ashore, it’s taking all the tough wear out 
of me.” 

There was sad signifieance in Job Foster’s words 
about himself. His wife began to realise it all as 
she sat facing him in the stillness of the autumn 
evening, knitting with desperate energy, as though 


| her life and his depended on her progress—knitting 


and 





for Job a woollen jersey, for him to take to sea, but 
the thought suggested itself to her that he might 
never go. 

The cottage was in its usual prim order, everything 
possible to ke polished had been rubbed up to its 
utmost capability of brightness, .The well-scrubbed 
deal table retained its immaculate whiteness, and 
the floor was as usual guiltless of spot or stain. The 
quaint little Dutch clock ticked tranquilly in its old 
corner, telling off the hours with unerring fidelity, 
just as it had told them through the joys and sorrows 
of their wedded life; nothing was changed about 
the little homestead—only its master. Poor old Job 
was visibly failing; he had never touched a sail or 
handled a rope since the wreck of the Greyhound. 
Month after month drew on and found him still 
lying by for repairs, as he expressed it. “A worn- 
out old hulk, good for nothing but to be broken to 
pieces.” This was his way of abusing himself for 
the strange weakness that was creeping over him, 
and seemed beyond the reach of “ doctor’s stuff,” as 
he contemptuously styled it in his grumblings to his 
wife. Job was apt to become loquacious over his 
troubles, that was one illustration of the change in 
curt, taciturn Job, who had formerly been so sparing 
of his words, as though they had been veritable 
pearls. 

Dr. Bailey gave his opinion that the poor old 
sailor had sustained some internal injury when he 
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was thrown down by the wave while making a vain 
effort to save his young captain. 

The kind-hearted doctor gave much time and study 
to the treatment of Job’s case, generously setting 
aside all thought of his professional fee, for the 
blunt-spoken Wyewood doctor was a good Samaritan 
in his way. Yet, in spite of his attention and skill, 
the patient did not recover strength, and day after 
day the going back to work was put off, until at last 
it was indefinitely postponed, and Dr. Bailey had 
increased difficulty in parrying the poor fellow’s 
eager, anxious questions as to when he would be able 
to do his duty on board ship. 

“‘ Shall I ever be able to go, doctor? is there enough 
of the old stuff left to make me seaworthy, or must 
I keep idling here like a ship laid up or at anchor?” 

“You cannot expect to get well very quickly, Job; 
youre not a young man. Let me see, how old are 
you?” and Dr. Bailey waited for the old man’s 
answer, as if it was the first time he had asked the 
question and did not know already. 

“ Sixty-two, sir.” 

“ Let me see, why, I’m only sixty. Good morning, 
Job—good morning, Mrs. Foster. Ill send you 
another bottle of medicine, Job, and put something 
in for that sinking you complain about. Good 
morning,” and he hurried out, so as to give Job no 
chance of repeating his question. 


as 


Job’s illness gave the young man great concern, 
and when in the beginning of the second year Mr, 
Reid suddenly announced his intention of disco. 
tinuing the pension, Frank grieved over it as if hg 
had suffered some personal loss. 

The banker made no excuse for stopping the 
money, assigned no reason as to its cause, or the 
motives by which he was influenced—nothing beyond 
the curt remark, that the pension was to be discon. 
tinued after a certain date in the ensuing month, 
adding his opinion that Job Foster would recover far 
more quickly by being obliged to rouse himself and 
go back to work. 

Then Frank had answered, with the fearless 
straightforward decision which had recommended 
him to the banker, “I think you are mistaken in 
this case, sir; you cannot know much about Job 
Foster if you apply such an argument to him. He 
does not need to be encouraged to work, for he is 
constantly fretting over the necessity that keeps him 
at home. I doubt, sir, that Job Foster will ever go 
to sea again, he has been failing ever since the night 
your son was lost.” 

The allusion was purposely made; Frank was 
using it as a probe to the rich man’s conscience, he 
was determined that Job’s services should be recog: 
nised, if recognition depended upon the subject being 
recalled to the banker’s remembrance. Mr. Reid’s 





The man of medicine had undeniably a soft place | 


somewhere under his ample waistcoat. 
tioning made him feel highly uncomfortable. As he 
told his sister in confidence, that he would rather 
face a ten-mile walk after working hours than be 
forced to answer Job’s questions and meet the look 
in his eyes, that seemed to him as if the poor fellow 
was hungering for the hope which he had it not in 
his power to conscientiously give. 

It was a serious blow to the prospects of the 
worthy pair when Job could no longer go out as the 
bread-winner. Little by little the money which years 
of careful thrift had accumulated to their credit in 
the Wyewood Bank, melted like snow before the sun. 
During the first twelve months Mr. Reid, influenced 
by Dr. Bailey, allowed Job a small weekly pension pay- 
able through Frank Moore, who was untiring in his 
attention to the old seaman, whose kindness to him- 
self he never forgot. For some months after his in- 
stalment in the bank Frank had remained an inmate 
of the cottage, until the distance and the severity of the 
winter compelled him to seek lodgings in Wyewood; 
but the young man remained faithful to his friend- 
ship for the worthy pair, making frequent periodical 
visits to the cottage, so punctual in his attendance 
that Job got to count upon his coming, and learned 
to look forward to Mr. Frank’s nights, preparing for 
him by having a ship’s lantern hung in the window 
of his little parlour. It seemed an odd practice, but 


Frank appreciated it for the sake of the tender | 
thought out of which it had grown, 


Job’s ques- | 


face shadowed for an instant, but it quickly cleared, 
and Frank, to his disappointment, saw that the 
mouth had lost none of its hardness, and he was 
scarcely surprised that Mr. Reid allowed his order 
for the discontinuance of Job’s pension to remain 
uncancelled, 

Archibald Reid had altered considerably during 
the two years that Frank had been employed in the 
bank. The change was still doing its subtle work 
upon his character, narrowing, distorting, and 
warping any fair growth that it might find. He was 
letting the love of money creep into his life—money 
which he coveted as the grand key to the gaining of 
the end that was tempting him onward—an eager 
soul-absorbing chase after shadow, while the sub- 
stance was slipping from his grasp. 

Frank Moore desisted from any further attempt 
to advance Job’s cause with the banker, but he 
supplied the pension out of his own salary, which 
was not large. He kept his secret so well that over 
twelve months had already passed without Job 
Foster having a suspicion how the young man was 
stinting himself to help to keep the wolf from their 
cottage door. 

The little Dutch clock had struck the hour in its 









quick, peremptory way, but there was no sign of 
| Frank Moore. Job sat for a long time watching the 
| hands move slowly round the dial. Hannah dropped 
unconsciously into a doze, but Job watched on until 
the clock was telling off another hour. Not until 
' then did the old man give way to the feeling of 
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disappointment and uneasiness which the non-arrival 
of the young man had roused in his mind. 

He turned wearily in his chair, rousing his wife 
with the fretful speech, “It’s no use watching any 
longer for Mr. Frank, Hannah, he won’t come to- 
night. Something must be the matter.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE STRUGGLE. 

Tue pressure on the trigger was instantly followed 
by a blinding flash, which revealed for a moment to 
Mr. Reid a dark, scarred face on a level and in a 
direct line with the barrel of his revolver, and he 
shuddered and the perspiration stood out in great 
bead-like drops upon his cold, ashen-hued face. 
Fear flashed into his soul as the report rang in his 
ears and the vivid flash almost blinded him—a 
terrible fear, bringing thoughts that made his heart 
sick. He felt that he had fired with deadly effect, 
from the ominous silence that followed,—that the 
fatal ball had been a swift and sure missive of death, 
and in that moment of intense excitement every 
nerve was strung to its highest tension, the fearful 
word “murder” seemed to be hissed into his ear. 
‘What else was it but murder? a life had been de- 
liberately taken by his hand, a living human creature 
shot down, as he would have shot a rabid dog that 
had come too near him; and the victim, who could it 
be, and what was the reotive of the attack? From 
what had he saved himself? being pillaged and 
possibly cruelly murdered on the lonely cliff—in fact, 
he could not tell what fate he had escaped. <A few 
seconds’ delay, a false aim, or even a slight tremble of 
his hand, and he might have been the victim, his am- 
bitious dreams ended for ever, and the sea moaning 
out his dirge. It was done in self-defence, still it 
was a terrible thing to kill. 

As these thoughts crowded through his mind he 
drew a deep breath, feeling like a man who has been 
face to face with death, for he was conscious that 
something was amiss with the weapon. The bright, 
blinding flash, combined with the unusual violence 
of the recoil, which had been sufficient to make him 
reel, convinced Mr. Reid that the revolver had burst, 
and that he had had a narrow escape of being killed 
by the very means which he had used in self-defence 
—the treacherous failing of the weapon to which he 
had trusted for so many years as his best friend in 
the event of an occasion like the present. For- 
tunately, Mr. Reid had escaped without injury, but 
his hat had been knocked off by a fragment of the 
shattered chamber, and bore witness to the close 
shave he had had with death. When his eyes got once 
more accustomed to the gloom, he caught the outline of 
a figure standing before him, but there was scarcely 
time for his mind to receive a distinct impression, for 
a sudden cry of rage and pain startled him, and for 
the moment the banker lost his presence of mind. 





He involuntarily lowered the revolver, which he had 
hitherto kept pointed towards his unknown fo, 
Before he had time to bring the weapon back to it 
former position, the figure sprang upon him, and hg 
felt the clutch of a man’s hand upon his throat, 
The very nature of the attack and his own imminent 
peril seemed to have the effect of restoring Mr, 
Reid’s mental balance, and to bring back all his 
habitual self-possession. By a desperate effort of 
strength he managed to free his throat from the 
deadly grasp, and before it could be renewed he 
closed with his assailant, calling for help at the same 
time. 

The two wrestled together fiercely, as men wrestle 
when life or death is the issue. For some seconds 
the result seemed doubtful, the two seeming almost 
equally matched in point of physical power. The 
banker, in spite of his years, had perhaps the ad. 
vantage on his side, for the man Gough was weakened 
by under-feeding, irregular hours, and exposure 
to cold. Mr. Reid’s tall frame seemed to have an 
immense reserve of staying power. Then he had 
sinews like steel wire, and a tenacity of grasp that 
defied all Gough’s efforts to loose as it threatened to 
dislocate his arm, added to this was superiority of 
training and the science of cultivation. In his day 
Mr. Reid had been the boast of his school, for he had 
gone in for the whole code of muscular education, 
Fiercely the struggle grew—not a word on either 
side, only the two bodies swaying and reeling, tightly 
clasped against each other. That desperate conflict 
seemed strangely out of keeping with the calm 
autumn. night. The banker had succeeded in 
forcing Gough to his knéeés, but’ it proved to he only 
a momentary/triumph, for by a skilful feint he sue- 
ceeded in regaining ‘his feet, and, having freed one 
of his arms, dealt Mr? Reid a tremendous blow on the 
temple, that partially stunned him; he staggered, 
and before he could recover his balance the blow was 
repeated, felling him to the ground, and Gough, 
triumphant, knelt beside him, saying, savagely, “ This 
is for what you-gave me just now, for I thought that 
ball had killed me. Now we are quits, old fellow;” 
and Gough again raised his hand to deal the prostrate 
man another blow, so as to render him unable to 
resist when he attempted to take the packet that con- 
tained the deeds, after which he intended rifling his 
pockets. As the blow was about to descend his own 
hand was suddenly struck aside. He sprang to his 
feet, with something of fear and astonishment on 
finding himself face to face with Frank Moore. 

* * x * * 

“Yes, I wish I was armed,” repeated Howard Evans 
to himself, as he watched Mr. Reid slowly disappear 
into the surrounding gloom. “The old rogue knew 
that I meant it for him, when I put in about Wyewood 
thieves. It was that made him turn so sharp upon 
me, and retaliate by talking about strangers finding 
their way here occasionally, thon follow it up by 
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giding that he was armed. I wonder how he would 
have looked if I had answered by saying, ‘So am I.’ 
Could he have had any suspicion? I thought for a 
moment that he had, from the way he emphasised 
his words; or did he think I was going to follow and 
seize a favourable opportunity to rob him?” Here 
Mr, Evans laughed softly to himself, as if the idea 


have any sinister intentions with respect to the con- 
tents of my pockets.” 

Thus soliloquising, Howard Evans slowly followed 
Mr. Reid. Once or twice he paused and listened, but 
there was no other sound than the ceaseless surge of 
the waves on the shingle, that sounded to him like a 
hiss of defiance or triumph, he was undecided which. 





amused him. “I’m not quite so foolish as that. 
Howard Evans is not the man to run the risk of 
facing a judge and jury on a criminal charge while 
there’s a tool like Gough to be found, with which to 
work out his revenge. I am glad now that I did not 
yield to the temptation that came over me in the inn 
parlour, to keep the deeds when he handed them over 


How slowly the minutes dragged on, and what an 
| age seemed to be crowded into them, to the man rest- 
| lessly pacing along the cliffs and fretfully complain- 
|ing to himself, “ Gough must have failed me at the 
| last. He was dissatisfied with the terms; I knew that, 
| when he pretended to be unwilling to undertake the 
|job. Why couldn’t he say at once he would not do 
for my inspection. It would have been running a | it unless I paid him more, and not serve me this 
great risk, for there’s something cold-blooded about | shabby trick ?” 
the fellow, and he’d have thought as little of putting | He walked on for some distance, then came back 
a bullet through me as he would through a dog. It | and stood listening with his hand to his ear, vainly 
must be a very unpleasant sensation,” and Mr. Evans | trying to catch the sound of an approaching footstep ; 
shuddered as if he was imagining the shot crashing | then he got impatient, and ended by getting into a 
into his body. “Yes, I am glad that I left it to | violent passion. “Id like to horsewhip the scoundrel 
Gough ; and that reminds me I have not seen him. I | for treating me so scurrilously, and if he only gives 
hope the rascal will not fail me at the last moment. | me an opportunity, I will. If he is wise he will keep 
Tam glad he has no idea that I have over a thousand | out of my way, for if ever he crosses my path I will 
poundsabout me. It is on his account that I wish I | teach him that Howard Evans knows how to revenge 
was armed. If I could only see the fellow in the | an——” 
‘Three Masts,’ there would be nothing to fear then; | The sentence was abruptiy cut short, for at that 
but I don’t want the landlord to know that I have | moment the sharp report of a revolver was borne on 
anything to do with him, for if Gough bungled in | the midnight air. The sound blanched the young 
this affair with old Reid, I should get entangled and | man’s face, and he exclaimed excitedly, “That must 
ged into it, in a way that would not tend to | be old Reid firing, and I believe he has killed Gough, 
improve my good name. I must be on guard against | for 1 remember that he was not armed.” 


such a contretemps at the risk of a struggle, should he | (Zo be continued.) 
| 


| 
| 
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Chapters to be read—Joshua ii. and vi. 
mem HE STORY. (1.) Begin by asking a few 


| till it reached the king’s ears. Read and question, 
| bringing out the following points :—(1) Rahab’s 
She had heard’ of God’s dealings with the 
WA journeyings. The forty years now over, | Israelites in the past, and believed in His great 
Moses dead and Joshua in command. | power. For this faith she is commended (Heb. xi. 
No order had yet come for the forward | 31). So Nebuchadnezzar believed (Dan. iii. 28) 
march, so the Israelites halted by the banks of the | after seeing God’s power in keeping the three men 
Jordan, Picture the scene: the tabernacle in the | from the fire; and Darius, when Daniel was saved 
midst, the tribes in regular order camped around | from the lions. (2) Rahab’s conduct. Her faith in 
it; the hundreds of tents of white canvas, the God made her help the spies. She concealed them, 
People all about, waiting in eager expectation. | helped them to escape down the wall (Note B), and 
Joshua decides to send two men as spies to Jericho: | advised them which direction to go (ver. 16). So 
What for? To look at its walls and fortresses, ; Jonathan assisted David (1 Sam. xx. 9) against 
acertain the difficulties of taking it, and the feeling | Saul. (3) Rahab’s petition, She asks for safety 
of the people about them. How would they cross | for herself and all her family, when the city should 
the river? By the fords (see Note A); and where | be taken—a natural and unselfish request. 
go? Naturally to an inn, as ordinary travellers.| II. Tue covenant mapE. (Read ii. 17—21.) 
Rahab the harlot should be read Rahab the inn- Question as to the nature of a covenant—viz., an 


keeper, But the news of their arrival quickly spread agreement between two or more parties, and having 
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an outward sign, which one of the parties makes | destroyed by fire, and they lived safely in Canagy | 
and the other accepts; thus the covenant with | for ever afterwards. So Jesus was born at an ing 
Noah, with its sign of the rainbow; with Abraham, | (Luke ii. 7); they alone are saved who take refuge 
with sign of circumeision; Jacob and Laban, with ‘in Him (Isa, xxxii. 2); they must abide in Him 
the sign of a heap of stones, The terms of this | (John xv. 4), and not love the world (1 John iy, 5), 
covenant were, for Rahab that she must keep all | and will be safe when the world is destroyed with 
her relations under her roof, and show as a sign | fire (2 Peter iii. 12, 13), 

in her window the scarlet line by which she had let| PracricaL LESSONS. (1) Copy Rahab’s faith 
the men down: the terms for the men were, that | Without it is no salvation (Heb. xi. 6), (2) Copy 
she and her household should be saved when the | Rahab’s conduct. Safety for ourselves and friends ty 
city was taken. Now her faith would be tested | be found in showing our faith in God by obedieny 
when the men departed. to His commands, “ Faith worketh by love.” 

III. Tue covenant KEPT. (Read vi. 22—25.) 
Picture the scene—the walls fallen, the city full of 
armed men, the trembling anxiety of Rahab’s 
family, as her house adjoined the fallen wall— 
Rahab herself full of faith, calm and self-possessed. 
Notice Joshua’s thoughtfulness, amid all his work, 
in sending the same two men to Rahab’s house, so 
that she might not be frightened; her joy in intro- 
ducing her household to them; their escape through | 
the blazing houses and ruined city to the camp of 
the Israelites, She settled among the Israelites ; ment? 

(ver. 25), and by marrying Salmon became the mother; Note A.—Forps oF JorDaN. Jordan was only passable 


of Boaz, who married Ruth, and thus was the an- | by fords. By taking possession of these fords Ehud, in 
| after years, prevented the escape of a Moabitish army, and 


cestress of our Lord. | slaughtered the whole of them (Judges iii, 29) 
R sea | slaughtered the whole of them (Judges iii. 29). 
Iv. man 4 TrPs. She is in many respects 6 | Note B.—Watt. Houses were often built either upon 


type of Christ. She is first heard of at an inn: the | the wall or adjoining the wall of a town. Thus St. Paul 
terms were, continuance in her house, those who | was let down the walls of Damascus in a basket, to escap, 
were found there were saved, while the others were | from the Jews. 


Questions to be answered. 


. When do we first hear of Rahab ? 

. For what is she especially noted ? 

. How was her faith shown ? 

. Explain the nature of a covenant. 
5. What was the outward sign of the covenant, 
| and what the terms of it ? 
6. How is Rahab a type of Christ ? 





| 7. Where is she mentioned in the New Testa 
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BY THE HON. MRS. R. J. GREENE. 


CHAPTER II. | him well shod some days before he begins his journey, and 

Sf ASSING on now from mere signatures, | that he may be led and not rede up for fear of spoiling 

which yield, as we have before said, | him. Pray undertake thi. matter, and do it as it ought t 

little food for the mind, save that | >° ome. Poor Saunders dyed on Saturday last, and wa 

of @ suggestive character, we come | buryd on Easter Sunday, and in him I have lost one of my 

moY , best friends as well as the best servant in the kingdom, I 

to the reign of Queen Anne—the | suppose you are in a merry house and as great rakes as! 

Augustan age of literature, as it has been termed, | can imagine you. I wish Nim would appoint a curateto 
in which Pope, Swift, Addison, Steele, Prior, | bottle off my Hogshead of white Wine this week, for it 
Parnell, Gay, and a host of other “ bright par- | Must be done: and I shall stop his wages for not 
ticular stars ” appeared suddenly in the zenith, and | attendance. I called at Lady Betty’s house last a but 
aaah Mae. Sloan. oaere all, memten nian a ened found she was abroad, I want you here, for I lose all my 
— ys 8 ae SP ry | acquaintance by my quarrellsome temper. In what con 
which, save for the luminous brilliancy of Dryden, | gition are your gardens and Forest Trees? Have you 
had lain for nearly a century in poetic darkness. | beheaded any of the latter? Is any new work to begin 
Foremost among this race of giants, though not | thissummer? My service to your company, who they are 
strictly first in point of time, we come upon an | God knows. I think John Walmsley is one. Sheridan is 


* . . . . : ¢ the 
autograph letter of the “ Dae ft | daily Libelled in abominable Rimes, but he is safe in 
Stop the “witty dean,” as Swift | County of Cavan. My service to the Wests, but first to 


was called. It is curious to take a peep into his | «,... ge and Nim. Pray desire George to bring or aun 
quaint, somewhat disorderly, and certainly not very | My Livy, for I want it much, and am going to re-read it 
clerical mind. | on a particular occasion. Parnell’s Poems are just pub- 
‘Dublin, March 26th, 1722. _| lished, but that inscribed to Lord Bolingbroke is omitted 

“Dear Day,—I spoke to George Rochfort’s groom to | in this Irish edition by the zeal of his Booby Brother, who 
bring up my nag, and I desire you will take care to have | is endeavouring to be a judge, All your friends are 
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wickedly residing at this season, and I want you to preach | and-sixpence a-piece. There, Pope, there’s half- 

for me on Sunday next. You have heard of the Rebellion | a crown for you; and there’s another for you, sir; 

in the Colledge; it hath encreased Delany's Spleen fifty | Sor 8 wens saws anything by you, I am deter- 
’ 


cent, The Ladyes are undone for want of youto keep| _. 5 ys ‘ ‘ 3 
iptheir practice of calling Names, and I believe you will | mined.’ This was all said and done with his usual 











aly be plain Dan at the Japan board when you return. seriousness on such occasions ; and, in spite of 
Sunders’ Successor is a lad that understands Greek, but | everything we could say to the contrary, he actually 
I wish he may understand English. The black wench | obliged us to take the money.” 


rides the Slack Rope better than the brown one, but it is | 
thought does not dance so well. So B—— is wed in lime 


Iondon, riding thro’ the street on his Irish horse with all 
the rabble after him, and throwing his money amony 


them: I have writt to the secretary of the Governor of 
Bedlam to have him sent there, for you know I have the | 


honour to be a Governor there. 


I: Mwif 


This strange letter to his friend, “ the Reverend 
Mr. Daniel Jackson,” is about as good a specimen 
of Swift’s half-genial, half-sarcastic humour as 
one could wish to read. He wished to be con- 
sidered peculiar, and to attain to this character 
he said and did things which were in defiance of 
all the rules of etiquette and of social laws. Pope, 
whose autograph comes next in our book, himself 
gives this very singular anecdote of his eccentric 
friend :—“ Dr. Swift has an odd blunt way that is 
mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. "Tis so odd 
that there’s no describing it but by facts. I'll tell 
you one that first comes into my head. One 
evening Gay and I went to see him—you know 
how intimately we were all acquainted. On our 
coming in, ‘ Heyday, gentlemen,’ says the doctor, 
‘what’s the meaning of this visit? How came 
youto leave the great lords that you are so fond 
of, to come hither to see a poor dean?’ ‘ Because 
we would rather see you than any of them.’ ‘Ay, 
any one that did not know you so well as I do 
might believe you. But, since you are come, I 
must get some supper for you I suppose.’ ‘No, 
doctor, we have supped already.’ ‘Supped already! 
that’s impossible, why, ’tis not eight o’clock yet. 
That's very strange; but if you had not supped I 
must have got something for you. Let me see, 
what should I have had? a couple of lobsters; ay, 
that would have done very well; two shillings. 
Tarts, a shilling; but you will drink a glass of 
Wine with me, though you supped so much before 


your usual time, only to spare my pocket?’ ‘No, 


we had rather talk with you than drink with you.’ 
‘But if you had supped with me—as in all reason 
you ought to have done—you must then have 
dronk with me. A bottle of wine, two shillings. 
Two and two is four, and one is five; just two- 








As Pope’s own letter is somewhat in the dinner 
it may as well follow here in the wake of his 
strange but not unlovable friend. 


“* Wednesday, Twicknam. 
“De® Sir,—I thank you for yr kind invitation to dine 


| w'h you, but I have not dined this long while, so as to be 


fit for any man’s table or Food. I am not yet free 
from a Fever, and yet must be carryd in a Coach 
to-morrow to London to be y® nearer the Doctor. If 
you could as well take y® air this way, I w4 get you 
a Chicken, and enjoy here what I wish I cé there— 
an hour or two of y' Company. The Waterman gives 
me but an imperfect acct of y® state of y™ health, 
which I am sure no man desires with more sincerity 


than, 
I> fr 


yn mole afc thinghe # 
Tocor fs OD hone 


Mixed up with all these men of letters we come 
next upon the autegraph of a woman, the character 
of whose handwriting any one might be proud to 
copy, but could scarcely hope to excel—so clear, 
clean, and exact, although penned when the write1 
was in her eightieth year. 

“Oct. 23, 1740. 

“T thank you for your kind letter, dear Lady Jane. I 
don’t trouble you with any account of my health because 
it can never be better, and one must submit with Patience 
to what there is no remedy for. I am glad you are so well 
as to be able to write, and that you are so kind as to think 
of me sometimes. I wish I could be able to send you an 
account you would like of the Disputes, but I cannot see 
anything but Misery that must happen»a little sooner or 
later in this Country; nor I believe can any body say 
whether it will be better or worse for us the Death of the 
Emperor. Whatever should happen from it to encrease 
the Power of France must certainly hasten our Ruin. But 
I am not wise enough to judge what is most likely nor of 
foreign affairs. I can only say what I see plain of our own 
condition at home, that, notwithstanding the terrible things 
which have been acted for so many years to the Prejudice 
of the Laws and our Constitution, I believe if those men 
that have yet great estates would act right to preserve 
them, which is their true interest, we might yet by slow 
degrees recover and escape the threatening dangers. But 
few that I know have that way of thinking, and rather 
than venture the losing half a year’s salary of a Pension or 
Place, they will lose what they have left and give up the 
Laws of England; and I believe St Robert says, like 
Catiline, the ills we have done must be supported by doing 
greater. And I don’t much wonder at him who never ‘has 
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shown any concern for the Publick Good that he should 
attempt everything that can preserve his own Power. But 
’tis certain it must end in Confusion at last and Misery. 
But I think I cannot live to see the worst that will happen, 
and for the Generality of the world I think it is no great 
matter what becomes of them, especially that part who 
have contributed so much towards bringing about Slavery 
and all that is wrong for Mony that they did not want. 
The Fleet, they say, is sailed at last; but by the unac- 
countable Delays, I suppose it is not gone till we know now 
it will come too late. For nothing is so plain as that we 
have been a long time governed as France thought it best 
for their advantage, 


of ain wer yout diar Laly Jane ° bowing to the decree of the King of kings, 
¥ and passing quietly from death into life, 
‘ The MS. is addressed to “their Excel. 


wo 
This letter, as will be seen, is caustic, bitter, and 
altogether selfish in its conclusion. Its thoughts 
are those of a disappointed clever woman, who 
cares for nothing that may happen to the world 

once that she has ceased to live and move in it. 
Sarah Marlborough, née Sarah Jennings, was 
married while quite young to the equally famous 
Duke of Marlborough, at once the greatest general 
and statesman of his age—and a bitter, disap- 
pointed woman she was when she wrote this letter. 
Cast out from the court, where for more than 
twenty years she had held a sway greater in its 
real power than that of the Queen herself—the 
gentle Queen Anne, between whom and the duchess 
there had existed for a very long period a friend- 


ship so close that, throwing off the courtly rules of | 


etiquette, they called each other by chosen names 
of intimacy and love—Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Free- 
man; but the character of the duchess was too tur- 
bulent and domineering. This bond of affection, 
which might have lasted till their death, was fretted 
away by her continual assumption of power, 
and by the fear which she inspired in her royal 
mistress’s breast, and in the year 1711 she retired 
altogether from public life, and gave herself up 
to hatred of the court, the Queen, and the world, 
and a prey to the pangs of:a jealous remorse. 
Swift, her bitter enemy, sums up her character 


thus: “Three furies raged in her breast—the | 


most mortal enemies of all softer passions—which 
were sordid avarice, disdainful pride, and un- 
governable rage.” ‘This ungovernable rage is also 
alluded to by Dr. Warton in his essay on Pope, 
who relates, that in the last illness of the duke 
her husband, the duchess, not liking the advice of 
the physician, followed him down the stairs, swore 


—~ ee 
was valued at so much more than it is now, worth, 
three millions of money. 
“ Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer, 
Childless with all her children, wants an heir ; 
To heirs unknown descends th’ unguarded store, 
Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor.” 

Let us turn now from contemplating the end 
of this unhappy woman, and read from ar old 
MS. lying before us the last hours of her gentle 
mistress, Queen Anne. We have watched Mrs, 
Freeman dying out, like a forgotten light, which 
sputters, flares, and writhes ere it sinks into 

darkness; let us now view Mrs. Morley 





lencies the Lord Justices of Ireland,” and 
j is dated from “ Whitehall, 3rd of August, 
| 1714,” just three days after the death of the 
| Queen. The paper on which it is written is com. 
| pletely intact; it is yellow and stained in many 
| places, and the writing, if not altogether in Lord 
| Bolingbroke’s hand (which it resembles in many 
| points), is undoubtedly signed by him. 


| “My Lorps,—The Queen having been two or three days 
| out of order, on Thursday last her Mat¥Y grew somewhat 
| worse, and on Friday morning, about ten of the Clock, she 
| was struck with a very strong convulsion ; she recovered 
| her senses in about two hours, but continued to languish 
and to sink away by degrees till near half an hour after 
seven on Sunday morning, when it pleased Almighty God 
to take her to His mercy. I enclose to your Ex‘ by 
| direction of the Lords Justices of this Kingdom the Pro- 
clamation of his present Maty, that you may be pleased to 
| give orders for publishing the same mutatis mutandis in 
| Ireland. The Office Letter will acquaint your Ex°ys with 

the appointment of the Lords Justices and the other 
| publick occurrences, by which you will see what effectual 

care has been taker to secure the Publick Peace on this 
| occasion, and to disappoint the hopes of those few who are 
| enemys to the present happy settlement. 


*‘l am, my Lords, 
*‘ Your Ex¢ys most faithfull humble servant, 





How strange it is here to come. upon Lord 
| Bolingbroke calling upon these justices “ to dis- 
| appoint the hopes of those few who are enemys 
| to the present happy settlement,” when we know 
| that amongst the ranks of these enemies he him- 





at: him bitterly, and would have torn off his periwig | self stood foremost. Perhaps, seeing the Jacobite 


if'she could. 


“From loveless youth to unrespected age, 
No passion gratified except her rage.” 


The accusation of avarice also can, scarcély be 


| Paes so: desperate, he hoped to stand well with 


the German King, and to find as high a post 
in the new court as he did in the old. If 89% 


| his hopes were disappointed. King George, even 
doubted; for she died, at that time when money | before he landed in England, forwarded directions 
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fer Bolingbroke’s removal from the office of Secre- 
tary of State—and a very rough and summary 
removal it was, Lords Shrewsbury, Somerset, and 
Cowper, not only taking the seals of office from 
him, but rudely locking the door of the office in 
his face. 

Lord Bolingbroke writes thus bitterly of their 
roughness in a letter addressed to his friend, 
Bishop Atterbury (who had himself offered to lead 
the Jacobite party in his lawn sleeves)—‘ To be 
removed was neither matter of surprise or concern 





. to me; but the manner of my removal shocked | 


me,” &c. | 
In the year following the death of the Queen, | 
lord Bolingbroke fled to France, and in the | 
Angust after he was attainted. For some time he 
gave himself up to James’s cause, but soon finding 
the royal branch too weak to hope to re-climb 
thereby the Tree of Power, he fell away from it, | 


and, after many fruitless efforts, succeeded at ! 
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length in obtaining a pied & terre in his native 
land. 

England, however, had found him out, and no 
royal welcome awaited this selfish scrambler after 
power. His property, it is true, was generously 
restored to him, but his seat in Parliament might 
never belong to him again. Bitterly chagrined at 
his treatment, he did not remain long in a land 
which refused him ifs homage, and again he 
sought a refuge in France, where he spent his 
declining. years writing a violent attack on the 
Christian religion—a poor revenge certainly—the 
wounded worm turning on its Maker—the am- 
bitious seeker after high places, seeking, when 
foiled, to strike at Him that sitteth in the highest. 
Ben Jonson, speaking of such an ambition, says:— 


“Tt is a rebel to both soul and reason, 
And enforces all laws, all conscience, 
Treads upon religion, and offers violence 
To Nature’s self.” 








EDIES 


I have some news for you.” 

“News, nursie! what sort—good or | 
bad?” 
“That’s for you to say, Arthur; it’s | 
hardly good news for me, and mayn’t be for you | 
children either. Your papa has gone to London to 
fetch you back a new mamma—or step-mamma, I 
should say.” 

“What's a step-mamma, nurse?” asked Edie, 

“It’s some one,” replied nurse, rather puzzled for 
adefinition, “who’s to be in the place of your own 
mamma, and you must obey her; only she isn’t your 
own mamma, and can’t love you like she did.” 

“But what’s the use of her?”’ asked Edie, contem- | 
platively ; “we don’t want her, do we? If we can’t 
have our own mamma back again, I don’t see the 
good of a pretence mamma.” 

“I suppose your papa thought you did want some- 
one better than me,” said nurse, more to herself than 
tothe children; “he fancies, perhaps, that I don’t care 
for you as a lady would, and am not fit to see after | 
you properly, although my poor dear mistress begged 
me not to leave her little ones.” | 

“If papa thinks you don’t love us, and be kind to | 








LITTLE PRAYER.—I. 


Run away and 
play, there’s dears.” 
Edie only stopped to give nurse a kiss, and then 


| scampered away after Arthur. 


The proposed change of which nurse had been just 
speaking was anything but a welcome one to her. 
In the first place she was devotedly attached to her 
two charges, having had the sole care of them since 
their mother’s death, five years before, When the 
new mistress came she would necessarily have much 
less to do with them, and they would grow to regard 
her only as an ordinary servant, instead of giving 
her the love which could hardly have been excelled 
had she been their mother. Again, the dead mother 
had been a true friend to her when in trouble, and in 
return she had promised her kind mistress never to 
forsake her children, but to serve them faithfully as 
long as she was allowed to stay withthem. Shecould 
not fancy it possible that any one should be worthy 
to fill the dead mother’s place, and thus prejudiced, 
felt a sort of dislike to the new wife, even before she 
had seen her. Without meaning any harm, she was 
influencing the children’s minds against their new 
mother, in her own jealous love for them. Too 


young to discern between right and wrong, they were 


us, it’s a shame!” burst’ forth Edie; “ you are quite a | very ready to take up the cue nurse had given them, 
darling nurse ; and I like you better than I shall like | and fancy themselves hardly treated. 


this new mamma.” 


This idea being rather encouraged than otherwise, 


“She aint our mamma at all, Edie,” said Arthur; | impressed itself so on their minds that before their 
“I shan’t call her mamma, and you’d better not, or step-mamma came home they had agreed to resist 


lke I'll pinch you.” 
. . | 
“Our mamma’s in heaven, isn’t she, nurse?” 


“That she is, if anybody ever was,” replied nurse; Edie were washed and brushed and sent down into 


her with all their might. 


By-and-by an evening came, when Arthur and 
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the dining-room to see their new mamma. ‘“ Don’t 
you call her ‘mamma,’ Edie,” whispered Arthur just 
outside the door. 

Edie went in, and found her papa and a kind- 
looking lady dressed in grey silk. She kissed her 
papa, and then, not knowing what else to do, stood 
looking at the lady. 

“ This is your new mamma, Edie,” said her father ; 


“go, and kiss her, and say, ‘how do you do, | 


mamma?’” 

But Edie only hung her head and remained silent. 

“She is shy, perhaps,” said the lady, kindly ; “ but 
she will soon get over that and love me very much. 
And this is Arthur. You will come and speak to your 
mamma, will you not?” she added, turning to Arthur. 

“No,” replied Arthur, stubbornly. 

“What do you mean, Arthur?” said his father, 
angrily. “Speak to your mamma directly.” 

“ She isn’t my mamma,” said Arthur; “ my mamma’s 
in heaven.” 

“T am going to take her place, and be as good as 
she was,” said the lady; “won't you try and love 
me?” 

**No,” replied Arthur. 

“Go up-stairs, both of you,” said their father, 
angrily ; “and don’t let me hear any more ef this, or 
I shall be very vexed indeed.” 

When the children had gone, Mr. Leslie said to his 
wife, “I cannot make out what has put such notions 
into their heads; but we will soon cure them. They 
have never been punished in their lives, I believe.” 

“Oh, don’t punish them for my sake, please,” said 
his wife, earnestly ; “they will learn to love me by- 
and-by.” 

And no mother could have been kinder than this 
gentle step-mother; she took Arthur and Edie out 
with her, sat with them, read to them, told them 
tales, and did everything she could to win their affec- 
tion, but without avail. Edith would have given in 


| many times, for she really thought her new mamm4 


; was very nice and kind, but Arthur called her a turn. 
| coat, and a baby, and all sorts of unkind names, 
| Then nurse would say to her, “Ah, Miss Edie, I’m 
| afraid you're quite forgetting your poor old nurse;” 
| and Edie would jump up in her lap and kiss her, and 
| declare that she would never love any one else 0 
| much as she did her dear darling nurse, 


(Zo be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS§. 

197. Where is direct mention made of the fact 
that Elisha “poured water on the hands of Elijah >” 

198. Quote a passage from St. Paul’s Epistles in 
which he uses the words “ the twelve” as a designa- 
tion for the apostolic band, though the company 
present could not have consisted of the full number, 

199. Give the words our Lord used when He 
wished to show with what privacy we should do good 
works. 

200. An appearance of our Lord to Peter after 
His resurrection is mentioned twice in the New 
Testament. Where? 

201. The rapidity of Christ’s death on the cross 
was a cause of astonishment to one person at least. 

202. Give the names of three men who having 
taken part in the recovery of goods carried away by 
violence, received their portion, though the leader of 
the expedition refused to take anything for himself. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 608. 

189. By Peter (Acts iii, 25). 

190. On the return of the officers whom the 
Pharisees and chief priests sent to take Jesus (John 
vii. 32, 46). 

191. Isa. xxxix. 5—7. 

192. Matt. xxiii. 37; Acts vii. 52; 2 Thess. ii. 15. 











ETHEL. 


BY MRS. 


Rh eae LHEL is winsome and wee, 
Ethel is bonnie and sweet, 

Ethel has two laughing e’e, 

And two pretty eapering feet. 


Ethel, with fewest of words, 
Few as the pearls they pass through, 
Chirrups as chirrup the birds, 
In tones as incessantly new. 
Ethel, the dear little pet, 
Shy as a timorous dove, 
Hides, like a finished coquette, 
The face that is beaming with love. 








G@. LINNZUS BANKS. 


Ethel has budding red lips, 
Tempting the wandering bee; 

Yet must he’ heed how he sips, 
For chary of kisses is she. 


Ethel, unconscious of theft, 
_ Innocent, artless, and gay, 
Yet is surpassingly deft 
At stealing all hearts in her way. 
Mine—archly stolen, no doubt— 
Went with a throb like a sigh; 
But Ethel, too loving to pout, 
Will give me her own by-and-by. 
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‘The face most fair to louk upon.” 


MINOR CHORDS. 





The joys of life are quickly gone ; 


HE lips may smile when joy is dead; | 
The garlands grace the loveless tomb; The longest day in darkness dies ; 


The full-blown flower is soonest shed ; The face most fair to look upon 
The brambles trail where roses bloom ; Must fade at last from loving eyes ; 
One cloud can veil the sun in gloom. Death does not heed despairing cries. 


VOL. VIII. 410 
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The day-star sheds no beam of bliss 
On him who in a dungeon wakes ; 
The parting follows on the kiss; 

The vows of love the lover makes 
Are broken with the heart he breaks, 


The weary poet walks apart : 
The sunlight on the river gleams: 
The waves make music in his heart, 


And lull the dreamer into dreams: 
How dark the disenchantment seems! 


The major chords one moment swell: 
‘To fairer realms my fancies stray : 
In fields of fadeless asphodel 
I hail the light of endless day: 
«The former things have passed away.” 
J. R. Eastwoon 











QUEEN 


MADGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. ; 
MARY TRIES HER HAND AT MATCH-MAKING. 
ty) CANNOT think why you work so hard, 
Ralph,” Mary said. It was a longtime 
P44 after the Bassenthwaite day, and Mrs. 
Ba) Forbes and her son and daughter were 
living in London, 
“Men often get an engagement in the gallery 
while they are studying for the law,” he answered. 

Ralph Forbes was reading for the Bar and, like 
many in a similar position, had an appointment during 
the parliamentary session to report the debates, so 
that when the House was sitting his evenings were 
always occupied, * 

“Yes, but I wonder that you care to work so hard.” 

“You wouldn’t if Carter did it for you,” he said, 
absently. 

“T knew that was it,” she exclaimed; “I knew it 
was for Madge.” 

“T didn’t say so,” and he turned away with a 
sudden flush on his plain, honest face. 

“ Ralph,” said Mary, “I always told you my secrets, 
why are you so afraid of telling me yours, and one, 
too, which I guess already ?” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” he said, “ excepting 
that—that—I'm spoony on Madge. I always have 
been ever since I knew her; but I don’t suppose she’d 
have me.” He seldom talked much, and felt awk- 
ward even at making his sister his confidante. He 
had developed into a quiet but rather heavy-looking 
young man, clever in most ways save in those of the 
world; a man all men spoke well of and women 
would have liked, had he allowed them, but, as he 
never troubled his head about them, they returned 







the compliment. ‘And I could not even ask her | 


till ’'ve made a position, and so it is better to say 
nothing about it.” 

“ How can you be sostupid, Ralph? Girls never 
care about money. See how poor Harry is, but I 
don’t care, and silent devotion is all nonsense. A 


woman rather despises a man who only ‘bows, but 
never talks of love.’ 


much about it, I can tell you.” 
“TI couldn’t talk sentiment,” he said impatiently. 


She likes him to talk very” 


“TI couldn’t be constantly making pretty speeches 
and hanging upon a woman’s smile or frown, not if 
I adored her.” 

“Couldn’t you?” said Mary, saucily. ‘ Wait till 
your turn comes before you boast, Mr. Ralph. 
Madge had a letter to-day, and she goes to Lady 
Gardener’s next week, and in a year her father comes 
and takes her back to India, so you had better com- 
mence your wooing.” 

He made another gesture of impatience at the last 
word. He would have done anything in the world 
for Madge, but he could not bear being teased. 

“ Where is Madge, by the way ?” 

* Down-stairs, in the dining-room,with a headache. 
You had better go and ask her to have you and have 
done with it. Iam sure to tell her all you have said 
if you don’t—TI never could keep a secret.” 

“No, I shan’t do that,” he said; “but Ill go and 
see how her headache is.” 

When Madge’s education was finished, Mr. Galton 
had been decidedly puzzled what to do with his 
daughter. It was not convenient to send for her, 
or to come to England himself for another year or 
two; he did not wish her to return to the house by 
the pencil-mill, and he could not warehouse her till 
she was required. He was, therefore, glad to allow 
her to pay a visit of some months’ length to Mrs. 
Forbes (Madge having given him a full account of 
the family), and just as he was wondering what he 
should do with her next, to his great relief, his aunt, 
t Lady Gardener, who had always had a liking for that 
“scamp, Tom,” as she called him, wrote, offering his 
daughter a home till he came to England. 
| Lady Gardener was a peculiar old lady, living at 
Richmond. She had no children, and was supposed 
| to have a good deal of money, though, in reality, she 
| had little but her jointure. Mr. Galton knew nothing 
of her beyond that she had been kind to him when 
| he was a boy, and thought it would be an excellent 
thing for Madge to go to her. “She'll see a little 
| life,” he said; “and perhaps the old dowager may 
| leave her some money.” So it was arranged that 
| Madge should go; which Madge, never having seen 
| her worthy relative, was very loth to do. 
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CHAPTER VII: 
RALPH TRIES HIS LUCK, 
RutrH Forpes went down-stairs, where he found 
Madge, as Mary had told him he would. She was 
sitting over the fire wrapped in a shawl, looking 
sleepy and tired, and altogether perfectly uncon- 
scious that she was about to take her first degree in 
womanhood—i.e., receive an offer of marriage. 

«J thought you had gone to the House, Ralph,” 
she said, looking up as he entered. 

«No, I am not due till seven, soI have come +e 
seo how your headache is,” he replied. 

“Better, thank you. Sit down and talk to me, 
willyou? Iam going to my aunt’s next week,” she 
said after a pause. ‘ Do you know that?” 

“Yes,” and he rose from the chair he had taken 
opposite to her and walked up and down. 

“And I am going to India next year, which is 
worse, Do you know that ?” 

“Yes,” he said again. It was very awkward, he 
thought ; he knew Mary was up-stairs, wondering how 
he was getting on down-stairs. He never felt so 
stupid in his life. 

“Where I shall marry a nabob, of course.” 

“No, you won’t!’”’ he said, stopping suddenly 
behind her chair. ‘ You don’t want to go to India, 
doyou, Madge ?” he asked, 

“No, I don’t, and you and Mrs. Forbes and Mary 
seem just like my own brother and mother and sister.” 

He did not like the “ brother” much, 

“And, I say, you don’t want to marry the nabob?” 

“Why, you old stupid, no!” 

He was progressing, he thought. It is always a 
good sign when a woman is abusive. “I wish she 
wouldn’t call me old, though,” he said to himself; 
“suppose I’ve grown stupid and old lately, fagging 
down at the House every night.” Then he stood 
still a moment or two and hesitated, and at last 
he screwed up his courage and made an effort. It 
was 80 difficult to tackle a woman, he thought; but 
he said what he had to say with a plunge. 

“I wish you would stay here for ever, Madge, and 
—and marry me.” 

“Marry you!” She looked up in’amazement and 
began to laugh; she never even dreamt he was in 
earnest. ‘‘ How can you talk such nonsense ?” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense at all,” he said, “ I mean it.” 

“You mean it ?”’ she answered, mightily astonished. 

Fyes,” 

“But I thought you always fell in love with any 
one you married P” 

“Well?” 

“And I’ve known you all my life.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” She longed to laugh outright, it was so 
absurd. He longed to run away, but did not see his 
way clear to that not very laudable exertion. “ Well; 
why can’t you say something else but ‘well?’ I’m 
tired of that word.” 









“Does knowing me all my life make you dislike 
me?” 

“No; but it is so different from what I imagined. 
I thought any one who wanted to marry one 
would——” 

“Would what?” He was almost trembling, but 
she was as cool as a daisy before sunrise. 

“Would drive up, one fine morning, in a gold coach, 
drawn by four white horses, and get out and go down 
on his knees ; and—that he’d be a prince, at least.” 

Am I not good enough ?” 

“ Oh yes,” she answered quickly ; “ but,” she added, 
saucily, “you have not gone down on your knees.” 

Then his patience was exhausted. “Look here, 
Madge, it isn’t fair to laugh at it. Will you or 
won’t you have me? Say, it, and have done with 

it.” 

Thon she stopped and considered. She was very 
fond of him, but she had always looked upon him as 
a brother, and that was all. Yet she did not like 
saying “no,” and she did like him; still—she didn’t 
know what she wanted, and that was the truth. She 
looked up at him with a sweet, grave face, that made 
his heart beat quicker. Then she spoke. “I didn’t 
think you meant it,” she said gently, “and I don’t 
know what to say. I like you very much, but I 
have always thought of you as a brother, and it 
seems so strange, what you have said to me to-night: 
and I feel, somehow, that I want to go into the world 
and to see it before I sit down to rest and get married. 
I should be a dreadful plague to you if you had me 
before then. I should never settle down and look 
after your house and all that sort of thing.” 

Madge had her notions about matrimony, unso- 
phisticated as she was, and did not suppose, as so 
many very young girls do, that it was merely an 
excuse to wear a dainty little cap at breakfast-time, 
jingle a bunch of- keys in her pocket, and speak of 
some one behind his back as “‘ my husband.” 

“T understand you, Madge, and you are quite 
right—you always are, somehow,” and he looked 
down on her witha light in his clear grey eyes, which 
made hers shift uneasily away. “I think you ought 
to go about and see whet—— if there is some one else 
no, I don’t mean that. Let it be this way, Madge ; 
—remember all I’ve said. Ishan’t alter; I can’t, 
and that’s a fact, for I am awfully fond of you,” and 
he tried to touch her hand, but she drew it away 
though the day before she would not have thought of 
doing so. “ But you'll think of what I’ve said some- 
times, and if at the end of the year you can be content 
you'll stay behind, Isthat it?” She gave anod and 
-he went on, “ You are quite free, you know, but”— 
it was so difficult for him to say all this, he only got 
it out by degrees—* that if ever you should care for 
any one else” (he grew husky at the very theught), 
“you'll tell me so plainly, won’t you ?” 

“Yes.” 

« And I’d do anything for you. You need never 
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be afraid of trusting me, my darling,” he added, as 
he looked at her for a moment; “and you'll try and | 
think of me sometimes, won't you ?” | 
Then, touched by his words and husky voice and 
grave face, she turned round impulsively. “Oh, 
Ralph!” she said, “I am not half good enough for 
you; but I’ll do just what you like in this matter. 
There cannot be any one like you in the world, and 
Tl do just what you like, and what will make you | 








happy ;” and she got up and faced him, holding out 
her hands and looking at him with flashing eyes, 

“No,” he said, “it is better the other way, You 
shall go away free, only remember what I have said, 
Madge, and if ever there is any one else, you will te] 
me; you promise that ?” 

“Yes, I promise,” she answered. 

The following week Madge went to Lady Gardener's, 

(To be continued.) 








“SPIRIT AND SOUL AND BODY.” 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., VICAR OF CLERKENWELL. 


1 TueEss. v. 23, 

6 MOKA EEP us both outwardly in our bodies, 

aeygo 274d inwardly in our souls.” How 
= full and pregnant is that prayer, in- 
cluding as it does the whole man, 
body and soul, and the safe keeping 
of man in all his temporal and spiritual interests! 
_ Akin to this is that full and copious prayer of the 
apostle for the Thessalonian Christians—“ And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and 
I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. v. 23). 

The apostle is here giving a series of counsels 
and directions to the Thessalonian Church; these 
are expressed in detached sentiments or sentences, 
each standing out in its own distinct individuality, 
like the sharp points of a continuous mountain 
range. Some of these counsels appertain to the 
social character and some to the spiritual, and 
others to the temporal welfare of Christian men; 
and, after urging and enforcing these, the apostle 
commends the Thessalonians to that strength and 
protection which alone can keep them from fall- | 
ing—‘ And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly;” that is, entirely, altogether, and in His 
own inexhaustible fulness; and, in order to this 
entire occupation of man by the Spirit, all the 
essential parts and departments of man’s being 
are enumerated — namely, “spirit and soul and 
body.” It means the full tide of the Spirit’s in- | 
flow—no partial occupation. When the tide is full 
in, all places beneath its level are filled with its 
fulness, every nook and crannyand corner. Thus | 
the incoming of the Holy Spirit, when it is full, | 
sanctifies us “wholly;” it fills the whole man, | 
“spirit and soul and body.” | 

These are very significant words—all three, 
Each must have its own distinct meaning; for if| 
any two of them had sufficed to express the fulness | 
of man’s nature, the adding on of the third would | 
have involved a useless redundancy of speech, | 
These three, “spirit” and “soul” and “ body,” 
constitute the trinity of man’s being, and are ex- | 














pressive of different and distinct parts of man, 
and separate fields of preparation and respon. 
sibility. What is the special meaning of each, we 
shall now proceed to inquire. a 

1. “ Spirit” (xvedua).—This is enumerated first, 
because it is the chiefest of the three. “The spirit 
of man” is the chief characteristic of man; the 
first-rate power, to rule all the rest. The “spirit” 
is the immortal being, lodged for a time within 
the tabernacle of the body. It is this that lives 
on, through death, and after death; to live here 
after, and for ever; and on the present protection 
of which everything depends for the long eternity 
tocome. It was this “spirit” that God breathed 
into man’s nostrils, and thereby made him to 
become a living soul. It was the communication 
of God to man, as He did not communicate Him. 
self to any other creature of His hands. All other 
portions of creation were made, each “after its 
own kind,” after some model of its own. Thus 
the vegetable and the lower animal life were made 
—the herb, the tree, the beasts of the field, the 
fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea. But when 
God proceeded to make man, in the conclave of the 


| Trinity of Persons, He said, “ Let us make man in 


our image, after our likeness.” This image, this 
likeness of God, consisted in the breathing of the 
Spirit of God into man, constituting the “ spirit of 
man which is in him.” This, then, is part of the 
Divine nature implanted in us; just as Christ, in 
His likeness to man’s nature, had “a reasonable 
soul in human flesh subsisting.” 

Now, the danger to the “ spirit” of man, which 
renders this prayer so intensely necessary, consists 
in this fact, that the “ spirit” is indwelling in the 
flesh; that flesh and spirit are conjoined. In this 
union the flesh has everything to gain, and the 
spirit has everything to lose. It is a wedlock 
between two elements which, in our nature, God 
has joined together. At first they were each 4 
“help-meet” for the other; but sin entered, and 
caused estrangement and alienation between the 
twain. Since that fatal day, the spirit and the 
flesh have been “ unequally yoked.” The wedlock 
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now is turned to warfare—“ The fiesh Iusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 


and of the heavenly destiny that awaits it; and 
| therefore, again, all the greater importance that 


flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other” | the “spirit,” as the ruling power, be “ preserved 
(Gal. v.17). If the “ spirit” cleave too closely to the | blameless.” 


flesh, it will lose its spiritual character, and will | 
be carnalised. The “spirit” is a tender part in | 
man; it is easily susceptible of danger, and of the | 
east contact with the infection of sin. It is easily | 
“offended” and made weak, and compromised by | 
the associations of the body. Therefore, saith the 
apostle, “I keop under my body, and bring it into | 
subjection” (1 Cor. ix. 27). The “spirit” must | 
assert its superior power, and repress the body— 
the “spiritual” must place its foot on the neck of 
the “animal,” and keep it down; else the flesh 
will rise against the spirit, and subdue it; and 
then will be the exceeding great and bitter cry, 
as of the culprit or the slave in olden times, bound 
and lashed to a dead body, the living body not 
communicating of its life to the corpse, but suffer- 
ing all the horrors of the contact and corruption 
of the dead—“ O wretched man that I am! who | 
shall deliver me from the body of this death P” 
(Rom. vii. 2+.) 

The “spirit,” then, is the immortal soul, placed 
within the body here; and, for better for worse, to | 
be re-united to the body hereafter. If the flesh | 
rules the “spirit” here, it will drag it down to its | 
own carnal destiny, and its undying death ; but if 
the “spirit” rule the body here, it will spiritualise | 
the body hereafter, and be re-united to a “ glorious | 
body” in the day of the blessed resurrection. The 
“spirit” of man ought therefore to be always | 
mindful of the nobility of its origin, and of the | 
glory of its future inheritance; and for this it | 
must needs, according to the apostle’s prayer, be | 
“preserved blameless unto the coming of our} 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

2.“And soul” (4 Wx). This differs from the | 
“spirit” of man, the rational soul, inasmuch as it | 
signifies “the animal soul,” or seat of the sensa- | 
tions, The “spirit” is the soul, as the immortal | 
being; the “soul,” mentioned here as the second in | 
the apostle’s enumeration, is the sensitive being, | 
that which man has in common with the brute | 
creation, and which differs from the brute by the 
action of that superior power, first mentioned— 
“the spirit.” The beasts of the field have an animal 
soul (Yvxh), but no spiritual or immortal being 
(riya). This yet further enhances the office and 
dignity of that highest power in man, and which, 
ofall creatures, dwells in man alone—the “ spirit.” 
Itis not only that the co-existence of this “spirit” 
With the “soul” distinguishes man from the 
beast; but it is the action of the “spirit” upon 
the “soul” that constitutes the difference between 
the “ spiritual man” and the “natural man.” The 
“spirit” acts upon the “soul,” influences it, en- 
tobles it, makes it conscious of its better hope, 








| dowed ? 


Our daily experience is constantly showing us 
how the very same things produce different results, 
as they are acted on by a different influence or 
force. For example, two armies stand face to face 
in the battle-field. These two armies are (suppose) 
fairly equal in number of men and in matériel ; 
and yet one of these armies holds the field as 
conqueror, the other flees from it, vanquished. 
Now, what causes the difference? It is the 
superior skill, military science, generalship, on 
the one side, which is lacking on the other side; 
the power to use the materials at its disposal, and 
to use them to the best purpose and advantage. 
We are taught the same lesson in the parable of 
the pounds—not the parable of the talents, for 
in that there was a diverse distribution to begin 
with, and a proportionate result of the use of the 
talents; but in the parable of the pounds another 
principle altogether is set forth, that is—an equal 
and average distribution, to each man a pound; 
and yet a widely different result: one man’s 
pound gaining ten pounds, another five, &, 
(Luke xix. 12—27). Now, whence this inequality 
of result from those who had been equally en- 
Was it not by reason of the inferior or 
the superior use of the gift bestowed? Thus also, 
from the same mass of iron will very different 
effects be reproduced. It depends upon which way 
the horses’ heads are turned; to one place, and 
the iron is wrought into nails and horse-shoes; to 
another, and it is manufactured into knife-blades ; 
to another, and it is reproduced as fine-wrought 
needles; to another, and the result is a costly con- 
signment of elaborately-finished watch-springs; 
but we all know that a watch-spring is of more 
value than a nail or a needle. And whence this 
difference, but from the fact that in one case it is 
merely manual labour, or perhaps mere brute force; 
while in another it is skilled labour, or the superior 
force of mechanical or scientific skill that produces 
the result. It is the action of mind over matter; 
of the “spiritual” power over the “ animal” power- 
And even so is the animal life, the sensitive “ soul” 
(Wvxh) acted on, or actuated by the “spint” of 
man; and in proportion as this is so, it makes the 
“soul” to be more worthy, and more valuable, 
more finely-wrought for its higher destiny, and 
for the “coming of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These two words (mvedua and wvxh) occur 
together again in another passage of the same 
apostle—“ But the natural man (Yuxinds) receiveth 
not the things ofthe Spirit of God—because they 
are spiritually (mvevwatixds) discerned” (1 Cor. 
ii. 14). Here the phrase, “the natural man,” is 
the same as the “soul;” and the “spiritual” 
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power of discernment is the same as the “ spirit,” 
in the text on which this paper is written 
(1 Thess. v. 23). It needs the action, the higher 
influence, of the “spirit” upon the “soul,” to 
educate it up to the higher accomplishment of 
appreciating and understanding the “things of 
the Spirit.” As the control of the spirit, as the 
the regulator, is put on, or taken off, so is the 
“going power” of the man: either too fast into 
pleasure, and worldliness, and vanity, and sin; or 
else too slow—in an utter state of death in sin, 
and stagnation of every spiritual aspiration or 
desire. 

3. And “ body.”—The body, too, must needs be 
“preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The “body” is not to be 
neglected, in this field of probation and prepara- 
tion; the “body” has its own part to play, its 
ewn duties to perform, its own service to render 
(to God or Mammon; to sin or righteousness); 
the “body” has its own future to provide for, 
and its own meetness to attain. There is a future 
for the “ body,” as well as for the “spirit” and the 
“soul.” Itis of the “body” that these promises 
aro given—* This corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on immortality” 
(1 Cor. xv. 53). It is the “body” that yields its 
members as the instruments of “ unrighteousness 
unto sin,” or “of righteousness unto God” (Rom. 
vi. 13). It shall be according to the deéds done in 
the body that the resurrection shall be—whether 
of glory or of shame (John vy. 28, 29); and the 
judgment of the great day decided (Matt. xxv. 
33—45). 

The preservation of the present health and 
safety of the body is diligently seen to. We are 
accustomed to use all due precautions against 
the dangers that may happen to the body. Our 








very instinct of self-preservation leads us naturally 
to this; and experience also, for we know th 
accident or injury to the body involves present 
and immediate pain, or loss, or other incon 
venience. The futwre welfare of the body, hoy. 
ever, is not so diligently attended to; and because 
“* after death” is, or is supposed to be, still distant 
and remote, we allow ourselves to compromise 
our body and imperil its future interests, This 
ought not so to be. How suggestive are those words 
of Archbishop Leighton—* St. Bernard patheti- 
cally addresses himself to the body in favour of 
the soul, persuading it to treat the latter honour. 
ably, not only on account of its dignity, but also 
for the advantage that will thereby redound to 
the body itself: ‘Thou hast a noble guest, 0 
flesh! a most noble one indeed, and all thy safety 
depends upon its salvation. It will certainly 
remember thee for good, if thou serve it well: 
and when it comes to its Lord it will put Him 
in mind of thee, and the mighty God Himself wil 
come to make thee, who art now a vile body, 
like unto His glorious one; and, O wretched 
flesh, He who came in humility and obscurity to 
redeem souls, will come in great majesty to glorify 
thee, and every eye shall see Him.” 

“Spirit” and “soul” and “ body ”—each and all 
are of the first and last importance. Each and 
all, either in an undying, or in a_ resurrected 
form, are destined to live throughout eternity— 
the “spirit” to abide for ever; the “soul,” the 
character that is now being formed, disciplined, 
and regulated by the “spirit,” the higher and 
superior power; and the “body,” to share the 
fortune of soul and spirit, for good or ill, for wea 
or woe, in the world to come. How all-important, 
then, that each and all be “ preserved blameless 
unto the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ?” 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No, 12. SamvurEn, THE PROPHET. 


Scripture to be read—1 Samuel i. and tii. 





for 450 years. Question as to the 
nature and office of the judges; persons 


| had two wives like Jacob, and like him one wife was 
yf NTRODUCTION.—Begin by describing for a time childless, The yearly visit to the taber 
the periodat which Samuel lived. The | 
Israelites had been governed by judges | and Mary (Luke ii. 41). The happy mother, Peninnab, 


nacle to worship and keep the feasts—like Joseph 


taunting the childless wife, Hannah. Now read veh 
9—20, and ask about (1) Hannah’s vow made jt 


raised up from time to time to deliver them from | was made in the court of the tabernacle: for the 


their enemies. It was a time of great lawlessness, 
Eli, the high priest and judge, was old and infirm. 
God had long been silent. The word of the Lord 
was precious—i.¢., scarce (1 Sam. iii. 1) ; and Divine 
inspiration was much needed at this time. Samuel’s 
birth marked a new era. 


I. Samvet’s BInTH. (Read 1 Sam.i.1—8,) Ask 


questions on the story. His father, Elkanah, who 





| connection of vows with sacred places, remember 


Jacob’s vow at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18), and se 
Ps. exvi. 17, 18; so also Eccles. v. 1, 2. What was 
the vow? That if God would give her a child, she 
would devote him from his birth to God as a Nazarite 
(see Note). Notice Eli’s mistake in thinking bet 
drunken, and the meek way in which she answers ; his 
blessing of peace, and her departure home. (2) 7 
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vow kept. (Read ver. 20—28.) Ask the reason of 
the name given, Samuel, meaning “asked of God ;” 
like Moses’ name, “drawn out of water,” from cir- 
cumstances of his birth. Hannah does not go back 
to the temple herself till the child is weaned; then 
she takes him. Picture the leaving home; the 


journey ; the arrival at Shiloh; the giving Samuel up | 


to Eli; the parting between Hannah and Samuel. 
Her prayer of thanksgiving (1 Sam. ii.) 

II, SAMUEL’s CHILDHOOD. 
being lent or given unto the Lord for his life. 
Shiloh he served the Lord (1 Sam. i. 28), ministering 


unto the Lord before Eli, the high priest; being a | 
child, yet girded with the linen ephod of a sacred | 

{ 
ofice (1 Sam. ii. 18), and wearing also a “little 


coat,” which Hannah brought him year by year (1 
Sam. ii. 19), just as Jacob had made a coat of many 
colours for his beloved son Joseph. His duties seem 
to have been to trim the seven-branched candlestick, 
and to open the doors of the tabernacle in the early 
morming (1 Sam. iii, 1—5); not very arduous, but 
still responsible duties for a child. God’s call. The 
story is so well known that a few questions will 
elicit it. Notice, however, his age—twelve; that he 
was sleeping and living within the precincts of the 
temple. Ask why the message came to him rather 
than Eli—because Eli had become unworthy to re- 
eive direct revelations from God. 


the capture of the Ark of God. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. (1) See the honour put upon 


achild who fears God. This an honour all children 
may have. 


Timothy from a child knew the Scrip- 


He was left with Eli, 
At | 


The nature of | 
the revelation—the destruction of Eli’s house, and | 





tures. Josiah as a child was eager to serve God. 

| Those who seek early shall find. (2) The happiness 
| of obedience to God. God called, Samuel answered, 
and obeyed. Warned by Eli’s example, he sought the 
Lord with all his heart, and was established as a 
prophet (1 Sam. iii. 19, 20). He was feared, re- 
spected, and beloved. So will it be with all who 
obey God. 

III. Samven a rypr. In many remarkable ways 
he was a type of Christ. In the circumstances of 
| his birth—a child of promise—born out of ordinary 
course. Hannah’s song and the Virgin’s Magnificat 
very similar. Both children increased in wisdom 
and favour (1 Sam. ii. 20; Luke ii. 52). Both in 
| the temple at twelve years old were “ about their 

Father’s business,” learning His will, and in training 
| for the life of a prophet. 
| ‘The next lesson will speak of Samuel as a pro- 
| phet. 
| Questions to be answered. 
| 1. At what period in the Jewish history was 
| Samuel born ? 

2. Describe the circumstances attending his birth. 

8. What was Hannah’s vow, and how was it 
kept? 

4, Describe Samuel’s duties as a child. 

5. What lessons does his childhood teach us ? 

6. In what respects is he a type of Christ ? 
| Note.—NazaRITES were people separated as holy to 
| the Lord. The vow was sometimes made for a period, and 
sometimes for life. The law for them is found in Numb. 
| vi. They must abstain from intoxicating liquors, and 

allow no razor to touch their head. Hannah became a 
Nazarite herself that she might have a son. 
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BOOK THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OUTSIDE AND IN. 
RANK MOORE recoiled as he 
caught sight of the face that 
was turned towards him, and 
he unconsciously loosed his 
hold on the man, appalled by 
the horrible look of the blood- 
stained face, with the crimson 
stream still trickling down from a 
deep gash or scar on the upper part 
of the forehead. No wonder he was 
shocked at the sight, and that a sicken- 
y ing fear took possession of his soul—fear that 
he had arrived too late to prevent murder, and 
that the murderer stood before him red-handed. 
“What is the matter? What is the meaning of all 


| that blood ? 


Who fired?” Frank asked anxiously, 


with a suspicious glance at the man who faced him. 
| He was answered by a voice rendered almost 

indistinct by passion and excitement. “He has 
| sienety murdered me—tried to shoot me down like 
la dog, and if it hadn’t been for you I'd have— 
| have r 

| The man hesitated, as if doubtful how much he 

might venture to communicate, then added, “ Take 
| that,” and like a flash of lightning he dealt Frank 
Moore a blow on the chest that made him reel, and 
| before he had time to recover, Thomas Gough turned 
| abruptly and dazhed down the cliffs in the direction 
| of the sea. 
{ The attack had been sounexpected that it had taken 
| him at a disadvantage, and it was some seconds 
| before he fully realised that it was done to gain time 
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and effect an escape, and he instantly decided to} At this moment they reached the gate that Je 
pursue the man and capture him. into the grounds that belonged to Cliff House, yy 
“He shall not get away quite so easily as he thinks, | Reid debated within himself whether he should give 
and a few minutes will decide the question whether | Frank anything for Job Foster, and at last decided 
he or I shall win,” and Frank was on the point of | that he would give asovereign. He stopped with his 
starting, when the figure on the ground struggled | hand on the handle of the gate, and holding out th 
into a sitting posture and exclaimed, in a strangely | other, said, “I will not ask you to come in, Mp, 
familiar voice, “ Don’t leave me; don’t leave me.” Moore, for if you intend returning to Wyewood tp. 
Frank started and turned towards the speaker, | night you have no time to spare. I am sorry to hea 
saying, “I was only going to try and capture the | such a sad account of Foster, but I trust it is not 
fellow and hand him over to the police. But, tell | so hopeless a case as you seem to think. Kindly give 
me, are you seriously hurt?” him that, and let me once more thank you for the 
“450; valuable services you have rendered me to-night,” 
“Ah, I am glad to hear that. Let me help you|An ‘instant later and they had separated, Frank 
up. Has the scoundrel stolen——” Frank stopped | proceeding in the direction of Job Foster’s little 
suddenly ; he was bending down to assist the man | cottage. 





to rise, when, to his amazement, he saw it was Mr. The beacon-light was still burning in the windoy, 
Reid, and at the same moment the banker recognised | giving out a bright, cheery gleam, that fully con. 
Frank. veyed to the young man all that the old sailor meant 
“Mr. Reid!” it todo in the way of a welcome. As soon as he 
“ Mr. Moore!” | caught sight of it he murmured to himself, as a grati- 


Frank stared hard at the banker for afew seconds, | fied smile lit up his face, “I did not expect to see it 
as if he found it difficult to realise that it was really | there to-night, but, late as itis, Job has not yet given 
the head of the firm whom he had just rescued. “I | me up.” 
hope you are not hurt, sir, he said, as he helped Mr. He was wrong, Job Foster had given him up some 
Reid to his feet, and wondering to himself what! time before. The old seaman was seated in his arm. 
errand had brought his employer so far from Cliff | chair, listlessly turning over the pages of a well. 
House without the carriage. | thumbed copy of “‘ Robinsor Crusoe,” which had gone 
“Tam slightly bruised, Mr. Moore. Your timely | with him every voyage since his apprenticeship. The 
arrival saved me from being ill-used,and I am grateful | book had never lost its fascination for Job, and now 
for what you have done. Had not this weapon played in advancing old age he renewed his boy'sh delight 


me false, there would have been a different ending.” | in it; with the exception of newspapers, which were 
“He seemed to be wounded somewhere about the | supplied to him by Frank Moore, it represented the 
face,’ Frank remarked. whole of his secular literature. 


“‘ Yes, he was wounded, for the chamber burst; but | Job was thinking that the lantern had bee 
whether it was by the shot or a fragment, Iam unable | lighted in vain that night, and Hannah had resumed 
to say. But how is it that you happen to be here, | her knitting, the quick click of the needles making 
Mr. Moore ?” |a cheerful sound that went well as an accompati- 

“T am on my way to Job Foster’s.” ment to the loud purring of a sedate tabby, who 

“To Job Foster’s!—why, I thought you had taken had found herself a seat of honour on the arm of her 
apartments in Wyewood. When did you come back | master’s chair. Hannah watched Job’s face anxiously; 


to Foster’s ?” it was slightly turned from her, but she saw enough 
“I have not given up my Wyewood lodgings. I to tell how much he felt the disappointment of Frank 
am only going ona visit.” | Moore’s non-appearance. She knew how longingly 


Mr. Reid scarcely spoke again during the walk to he always watched for those nights on which the 
Cliff House. Frank did his best to enliven the young clerk paid his visits; they were the grand 
journey by getting up a conversation with the banker, | events of the week to Job, and broke up the monotony 
but found him indisposed to talk, merely giving him of his indoor life in a way that did him good, He 
monosyllable replies, and at times not even noticing _ often said that it made him feel as if he was getting 
his questions by a nod of the head. After severalin- better, and fit for work, to sit and listen to all the 
effectual attempts, the young man gave up in despair. shipping news which Mr. Frank brought him, inte 
At last it occurred to him that it would be a good | spersed with bits of Wyewood gossip that made him 
opportunity to tell Mr. Reid how poor Job Foster | laugh, and did him more good than doctor's physi¢ 
was failing, and how they were straitened in cireum- | any day. The inexorable Dutch clock had just told 
stances, and he designedly ended his account by a off another hour, when Job looked towards his wife, 
powerful appeal to the banker’s sense of gratitude by | saying wearily, “I think I’ll go to bed, Hannah.” But 
an allusion to the cause: “And it is all the effect of | he showed no intention of leaving his arm-chair, and 
the wound he received in his effort to rescue your sat on, still turning over the pages of the book, only 
son.” | pausing now and then when he came upon an illus 
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“They did not hear a knock at the door "—p, 650. 
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tration—Job had a weakness for pictures. At last he 
pushed back his chair and said, “It’s no use waiting 
any longer, Hannah, he won’t come to-night. Some- 
how I felt that he wouldn’t when it came to supper- 
time and him not here. It may be that he’s getting 
tired, for it’s a long way to come to see an old fellow 
like me. ‘Well, it’s natural ; he’s making new friends, 
and I know I’m not good company, nor fit either for 
the like of Mr. Frank.” 

Here he was interrupted by his wife, who struck in 
with characteristic energy, ‘ For shame, Job! how can 
you let yourself get such fancies about them that’s 
always thinking how to serve you? and to say that 
of Mr. Frank, of all people! I call it down right un- 
grateful. Why, the next thing you will be saying 
that I am getting tired of you!” and Mrs. Foster 
suspended her knitting and looked at her husband 
with a glance that challenged contradiction, her face 
showing an odd mixture of conflicting expressions, 
that found a reflection in Job’s eyes as Ite leaned 
forward and put out a large-veined hand, that was 
visibly wasting, getting every day to look less like 
the hard sun-burnt hand that: had for so many 
years been the bread-winner. Hannah placed one 
of her own rough hands into it, for’ she knew what 
he wanted. 

There was a tremble in his voice as he said, “You 
tired of me, Hannah !—no, it hasn’t come to that; 
thank God it hasn’t come to that, or I should pray to 
be lying in the grave, along with little Bobby.” 

He was not answered in words, but the knitting 
rolled on to the floor, to the serious disarrangement of 
the work, which Hannah had to bring herself to pick 
up. The old sailor went on, his voice getting more 
unsteady with every word, ‘‘ No, I couldn’t bear that, 
Hannah ; it would be like scuttling me out at sea. 
No, old woman, I’m glad it hasn’t come to that, for I 
should take it as a sore trouble if I thought it likely 
I should live long enough to tire you. Not but 
what I’m a burden,” he added gloomily, “and it’s 
hard upon you to have me upon your hands like a 
helpless block; but it'll not be for long—it’ll not be 
for long.” 

Job tried to withdraw his hand, but Hannah clung 
to it, sobbing in spite of her efforts to keep calm. 
There was an odd blending of angér and reproach in 
her own voice as she said, ‘‘Oh, Job! how can you, 
how can you? What have I done to make you talk 
like that ?” 

“Don’t—don’t do that, Hannah,” Job pleaded, 
getting up from his seat and wiping his eyes with the 
back of his disengaged hand ; “I didn’t mean to hurt 
you. Never fear, my timbers are not so leaky as the 
doctor seems to think. I shall be able to do my 
duty on board ship yet, and perhaps make that bank- 
book all straight again before I leave you for good.” 

“What anaggravating old man you are, Job! doing 
all you can to make me miserable,’ Mrs. Foster ex- 


she stooped down as though seeking one of her knit. 
ting-needles, but really for the purpose of wiping her 
eyes. ‘And what need have you to worry about that 
bank-book, Job? the money was saved in case of sick- 
ness, and it was all your own—you earned it, and it 
is right that it should be spent upon you,” and—for 
want of some escape-valve for her overwrought feel. 
ings, Mrs. Foster glared round as if seeking some 
one who had disputed Job’s right of proprietorship 
to the little hoard of money that they had had in the 
Wyewood bank. 

Job regarded her wistfully as he said, “It’s no 
use, Hannah; I cannot help grieving that we had to 
spend it, and leave youwithout anything in the locker; 
and as to the earning and saving, you had the best 
share in that, old woman—you know you had; where 
should I have been if I hadn’t had you to trim my 
sails ?” 

“TI know you get more aggravating every day, 
Job,” Mrs. Foster retorted. 

The pair had become so absorbed in themselves 
that they did not hear a knock at the door—not 
even when it was repeated, so both were taken by 
surprise when they saw the anxiously-expected guest 
standing on the threshold looking at them. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
IN HIS POWER. 
THE silence remained unbroken after the report 
which had startled Howard Evans—unbroken except 
for the restless fret of the waves upon the shore, 
sounds which only seemed to deepen the solemn hush 
of the still autumn night. It was im. vain that he 
strained his ear to listen for some further indication 
of the struggle which he fancied must be going on 
between the two men. There was no repetition of 
the shot—no call for help, and he was left in a tor- 
turing state of uncertainty as to what had really 
happened. What a dreary interval of suspense was 
that which followed! Once it occurred to him to 
hasten on in the direction taken by Mr. Reid, and 
ascertain for himself whether it was as he feared 
—that an encounter had taken: place between the 
banker and Gough, in which the latter had been 
shot down and wounded or killed. The intense selfish- 
ness of the man was never more strongly marked: 
no thought of pity for him whom he imagined had 
been stricken down—all for himself, his own safety. 
Would Gough, if only wounded, tell Mr. Reid who 
it was that had employed him? As these thoughts 
flashed through his mind he wished in his heart that 
if Gough had been worsted in the struggle, the shot 
might have done its work effectually. He decided 
that it would be better to wait where he was—that 
he might be running into danger. His fear increased 
as the minutes passed without bringing any sign of 
Gough, and he began debating with himself whether 





claimed, trying hard to get up a show of anger, as 





it would not be advisable for him to get out of the 
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neighbourhood as quickly as possible; and he was on | 
the point of turning in the direction of the “ Three 
Masts,” when he suddenly caught the sound of foot- 
steps hurrying towards him, for he distinctly heard 
the runner stumble several times. ‘“ That’s Gough 
for a thousand !” he exclaimed, drawing back so as 
to let him pass, in case it should not be the man for | 
whom he was waiting; but the next moment he came 
in sight—Thomas Gough running as if for life. | 

“Hallo, Gough !” he called out, as the other seemed 
about to pass on without seeing him. 

“ Ay—ay, sir,’ he answered, as he stopped, 
wheeled round, and faced Howard Evans, after first 
looking suspiciously in the direction from which he | 
had come; “ay—ay, sir; but we mustn’t stop here, 
or Ishall be caught. Come on, sir, come on,” and he | 
suddenly grasped Mr. Evans by the arm and forcibly | 
drew him along, the young man indignantly protest- 
ing against such summary treatment. 

“Stop that, Gough; what do you mean by—by 
dragging me along like this ? loose me, I tell you.” 

“There goes, sir; but remember, if I’m took, you'll 
have to come along with me.” 

“What then, you have succeeded in robbing the 
old screw ?” 

“No, but I’m afraid I’ve done worse, Mr. Evans.” 

“Done worse, Gough! what do you mean ?” and 
Howard Evans shuddered as he noticed for the first 
time the blood on his companion’s face. 

“Tm afraid I’ve killed him, sir.” 

“Killed him!” repeated the young man, with a 
sickening sensation of fear, feeling as if the ground 
was giving way under his feet ; “ killed him, Gough! 
you—you don’t mean that.” 

“Ay, I do, sir; and if you want to swing along 
with me, you'll stop here. I think I hear them 
coming.” 

“Coming, Gough! good gracious! you don’t say 
so,” and Howard Evans hurriedly followed his com- 
panion, who had again started in the direction of the 
inn, but he had no intention of going to the “ Three 
Masts.” 

They had not proceeded very far when Gough 
suddenly paused, and the next instant disappeared 
over the edge of the cliff. Howard Evans drew a 
deep breath. Had Gough fallen over the cliff? Hé 
dashed up to the spot where he had last seen him, 
and leaning anxiously forward listened breathlessly, 
straining eyes and ears in the effort to ascertain what | 
had become of his companion. There was no sound | 
but the wash .of the tide, and the darkness of the | 
night shut out the terrible picture of mutilated 
humanity which his excited fancy painted. Was | 
that the sequel of a misspent life? had the reckless, | 
sin-stained soul gone to its account in the moment | 
when it was least prepared, while the fever of human | 
passion was at its height? | 

He was suddenly startled by a whisper that seemed | 
close to his feet, | 





“ Come down here, sir.’’ 

“Where are you, Gough?” he asked, stooping 
down, and trying to peer into the darkness. 

“‘ Here, sir—here, on a ledge just below you; let 
yourself down by your hands, and then drop; I'll 
take care you don’t hurt yourself.” 

“But I dare not, Gough; for I cannot see the 
ledge.” 

“ Likely enough, sir; you’re not used to being out 
on the cliffs at night, but I am; there’s not a place 
I don’t know about here, sir. You trust to me, sir— 
come on.” 

“ How deep is it ?” 

“ Only about eight feet.” 

In spite of Gough’s assurance that it was only 
eight feet, it is doubtful whether Howard Evans 
would have accepted his invitation to ‘come on,” 
had he not at that moment heard the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and rendered desperate by the 
fear that it was some one coming in pursuit of Gough, 
he let himself down, and after hanging for some 
seconds by his hands, loosed his hold, and dropped 
almost into the arms of Thomas Gough, who grasped 
him firmly by the coat, and whispered in his ear, 
“Be careful, sir—be careful, we are nearly twenty 
feet from the shore yet, and if you was to fall it 
would be certain death, for there are ugly lumps of 
rock at the bottom.” 

“You told me it was only eight feet deep. It 
has nearly shaken the life out of me. If I had 
only known, I would never have run this dreadful 
risk; why, I feel giddy already,” and Howard Evans 
pressed close against the face of the cliff. He was 
deficient in that high quality of courage which makes 
men fearless in facing danger and death. 

“Hush, sir—hush! there they go,” whispered 
Gough, as the sound of footsteps on the gravel-path 
along the cliff above them reached his ear. 

Suddenly they ceased, as if something had be- 
trayed their hiding-place. Gough, in his excitement, 
clutched his companion by the arm, as if to enforce 
silence; for he knew that if they were discovered 
there would be little chance of escape. The suspense 
was almost intolerable. After a few seconds they 
again heard the footsteps, and were relieved to find 
that they passed on. 

What would they have thought of their courage 
had they known that the sounds which had so 
alarmed them proceeded from a goat that belonged 
to the “Three Masts,” and which was finding its way 
home? 

It was some minutes before either of them ven- 
tured to speak, then Howard Evans said in a subdued 
whisper, “thank goodness they are gone at last, 
Gough! and for the present I think we may consider 
ourselves safe.” 

“Right you are, sir, for there’s not many that 
know of this place, and them as do, sir, would never 
think of looking here for any one.” 
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‘But how are we to get down, Gough? for it seems 
to me that we are like a couple of martins clinging 
to the face of the cliff, but, unfortunately, without 
their wings to keep us from falling.” 

** Not so bad as that, sir; there’s plenty of room to 
stand here, for it’s nearly three feet wide, though it 
does get rather pinched a little way lower down, 
being only about a foot there; but bless you, sir! I 
can manage it easy enough.” 

“But what am I to do, Gough? I shall never be 
able to do it.” 

“You keep hold of me, sir; ” and he began moving 
cautiously along the ledge, which gradually con- 
tracted until it was barely two feet wide. Allat once 
Gough came to a standstill, and with the fingers 
of one hand inserted into a crevice, he turned slowly 
and faced his companion. 

“What is the matter, Gough; nothing wrong, I 








hope?” and Howard Evans tightened his hold on 
the sailor. 

‘No, sir, there’s nothing wrong.” 

“Then why don’t you go on, and let us get out of 
this place as quickly as possible?” 

“All right, sir.” 

But Gough showed no signs of moving, and from 
the position he had taken, it was quite evident he 
had no intention of doing so, though his answer 
seemed to convey the idea that he was about to 
resume the perilous descent. 

“Well, how long are you going to keep me in 
this confounded place?” Howard Evans asked, rather 
testily. 

“No longer nor I can help, sir,—no longer nor [I 
can help; but now that I think of it, you had 
better settle with me here.” 

(Fo be continued.) 








THE MODERN JEWS: THEIR HOME LIFE AND RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, 


BY THE REV. DR. EDERSHEIM. 


IV._THE JEWISH SABBATH VIEWED AS “A YOKE, are self-contradictory, for delight cannot be elabo- 
WHICH NEITHER OUR FATHERS NOR WE WERE rately wrought out, but must be spontaneous; 


‘and the delight one would associate with God's 


ABLE TO BEAR.” 


T is a beautifully significant provision of Sabbath is assuredly not of a kind to be produced. 
the Rabbis, that every special ceremonial | 
observance, be it great or small, must be | 
accompanied by a special thanksgiving | ceremonial even for the Friday evening. 


by these Rabbinical formulas! Besides, it will 
have been noticed how very cumbersome is the 
Bui on 


for the command itself. The prescribed | the Sabbath itself everything—the Sabbath-table, 
| the Sabbath-cup, the Sabbath-dress, the Sabbath- 
who hast sanctified us by Thy commandments, | rites, the Sabbath-prayers—appears quite dif- 
and enjoined us ”—to do, whatever in each case |ferent from what it seemed under the Sabbath- 


formula runs: ‘ Blessed be Thou, Lord our God, 


may be directed. The meaning of it is plain. | 


jlamp. The prose, the tinsel, and the unreality of 
Israel is to regard the law not as a burden, but as | ‘all come out in the broad daylight. 


We will not 


a privilege; as a distinction to be coveted, not as | risk wearying our readers, but only very briefly 
a bondage to be dreaded. What a lurid light does | describe the day’s ceremonial. 
this shed upon the long centuries of terrible per: | 


secutions, when thousands of Jewish martyrs died 


for those very observances, with thanksgiving for | 


them on their lips! Nor is it hardly less touch- | 
ing to think of the ten thousand earnest, devout | 
Jew. s, Who to this day bear obloqny, contempt, 
and even persecution, thinking the while they are 


with which Rabbinism has surrounded and weighed 
down the law of God. 


Words could not be more accurately descriptive | 


| see oo see 
XXXlll., xcii., and xciii. 


The prayers in the synagogue on the Sabbath- 
morning contain, of course, modifications of those 
on ordinary days, and additions suited to the occa- 
sion. The following Psalms are recited in the 
order given: XiX., XXXiV., XC., XCi., CXXXV., CXXXVi., 
The reading of the law 


x and of the prophets, to which reference has been 
doing God service in that cumbrous will-worship, | 


of this unbearable yoke than those spoken eighteen 


centuries ago: “ They bind heavy burdens, and 


grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoul- | 


ders.” Assuredly, not one ounce of the load has 
since been removed! If we show this more espe- 
cially in connection with the Sabbath- law, it will 
be to illustrate the fact 


To begin with—these minute directions and pro- 
visions to make the Sabbath “a day of delight” 


rather than to exhaust it. | 





made in a previous article, may be regarded as 
the central part of the service. It is often followed 
by a sermon, and then a few short prayers con- 
clude the service. The Sabbath being a “ day of 
delight,” the congregation must be dismissed not 
later than twelve o’clock, not to make the worship 
a weariness. Phylacteries are not worn, since 
the Sabbath itself sufficiently serves the same 
purpose in reminding Israel of the law and its 
obligations. 

On returning from the synagogue, the children 
come for the blessing as on the previous evening. 
Then the family sit down to the second Sabbath- 
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meal, All present wash their hands, except the | 


master of the house, who delays this till after 
he has consecrated the wine. Next, the bread is 
similarly set apart, and a piece given to each, the 
only difference being that on Friday evening the 
lower of the two cakes is cut, and on the Sabbath 
the upper. After dinner follow again Sabbath- 
hymns and the “thanksgiving.” Then a short 
time should be devoted to study or reading ; after 
that a siesta is recommended, as in accordance 
with the idea of the Sabbath’s rest. 

The third Sabbath-meal is variously taken before 
or after the afternoon-prayer ; generally before, to 
devote the interval between afternoon and evening 
prayers to amusement. Indeed, the whole period 
after the Sabbath-dinner may be described as 
singularly incongruous to a sacred day. Com- 
paratively few study; the vast majority, decked 
in peculiar finery, lounge about and gossip. To 
see this enforced idleness, hanging about, and 
flirtation to perfection, one must have spent a 
Sabbath-afternoon in one of the larger Jewish 
communities of Moravia, Hungary, or Poland, 
The impression will be by no means favourable— 
very disappointing, if you have indulged in any 
illusions, and very saddening if you are in earnest 
on spiritual subjects. 


hunger! In general, an angel superintends the | Ps. xlvi. 7, exvi. 13, and Esther viii. 16. 








properly speaking, only begin when the first stars 
appear, but the pious hurry early to the synagogue 
to fortify themselves, by reading certain psalms, 
against the evil spirits which are about to be let 
out of the place of confinement, where they had 
been kept during the Sabbath! Hence also at 
one particular prayer it is duty to prolong specially 
the last word, as the angel Dumah now forces the 
suffering souls back into Gehennah with these 
words: “ Return, ye wicked, to the place of con- 
demnation, for Israel has ended its Sabbath.” 
Quite at the close of the service and of the 
Sabbath the Havdolah is made, or the separa- 
tion between the Sabbath and the ordinary week, 
which now begins. The idea of sucha solemn fare- 
well to the day of rest were indeed beautiful, but 
for the childish superstitions connected with its 
observance. The practice of the Havdolah is 
founded on the direction to Israel to “put difference 
between holy and unholy” (Lev. x. 10), and on the 
example of the Lord, who “ divided the light from 
the darkness” (Gen. i. 4). The Haydolah is made 
as follows:—A wax light of four tapers twisted 
together is kindled, put on a special candlestick, 
and held by a youth. Then a cup of wine is filled 


| to overflowing—the latter being a condition of 


| blessing and plenty to come, even as, in general, 

The third Sabbath-meal is generally a cold) provision of wine for the Sabbath, carries the 
collation. Some think this the most meritorious, | promise of large casks of wine in the future. 
as not being needed to satisfy the cravings of | Next a prayer is said, composed of Isa. xii. 2, 3, 


The 


Sabbath-meals, and commends those who have| cup is now taken with the right hand, and the 


done justice to them! At the last meal it is 
optional to consecrate the wine, but tc do so will 
ensure exemption from the latter days’ wars of 
Gog and Magog. Besides, as Moses, David, and 
Joseph died on the Sabbath-evening, the remem- 
brance might sadden, were it not for “ wine which 
maketh the heart glad.” But each of the three 
Sabbath-meals secures a special benefit. That on 
the eve of the Sabbath, which is held in memory 
of Isaac, delivers from the woes of the last days; 
the meal on Sabbath-forenoon, which is in honour 
of Abraham, sets free from the pangs of hell; | 
while the third, or Sabbath-afternoon meal, which | 
is in honour of Jacob, gives, as we have seen, | 
immunity from the miseries of the wars of Gog | 
and Magog! 

The afternoon-service includes, among others, 
prayer for departed parents.* In summer the 
Talmudical treatise, “ Sayings of the Fathers,” is 
also read. This work, which is supposed to per- 
petuate the grand principles of the old Jewish 
sages, is far less interesting than its title implies. 
Inwinter Psalm civ. and the “ psalms of degrees ” 
are substituted instead. The evening-service should, 





- *It is very remarkable that, though these are unquestionably 
intended as prayers for the dead, they do not contain the 
Temotest allusion to, far less petitious for, the departed. 





ordinary blessing being spoken over it, passed 
into the left. You next take a box of spices, pro- 
nounce a blessing over it, smell it, and hand it 
yound. The reason of this is variously stated to 
be that the extra-soul, given to Jews for the Sab- 
bath, which now departs, might leave one faint, or 
else because the gates of hell being reopened, it is 
necessary to counteract the stench rising thence ! 
Next, the two hands are bent in a peculiar manner 
towards the candle, and inspected, especially the 
nails, for certain superstitious reasons—as, in- 
deed, the nails and the cutting of them are at all 
times an important matter. For magic may be 
practised by what of the nails fails to the ground, 
so that it is always desirable either to bury or 
to burn them, while on the eve of the Sabbath 
they are to be cut in prescribed fashion, begin- 
ning with those of the left hand, and never cut- 
ting the nails of two consecutive fingers, but doing 
it in the following order: fingers four, two, 
five, three, and then the thumb of the left hand, 
while you exactly reverse this order in the right 
hand! 

The Havdolah itself is as follows: “Blessed be 
Thou, Lord our God, King of the world, who 
hast made a division between that which is 
sacred and that which is secular, between light 
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and darkness, between Israel and the nations, ;or beer or wine fetched from an inn, it must 
and between the seventh day and the six work- | be asked as a gift, so as to avoid the appear. 
days. Blessed be Thou, Lord our God, who | ance of trading. Letters may not be written nor 
dividest between that which is sacred and secu- | read; though if a Gentile, without having been 
lar!” Some of the wine is now drunk, and | ordered, have opened letters or newspapers, you 
more spilt on the floor or on a table, the candle | may listen to their contents, but without repeating 
being extinguished in it. The wine left in the| them. Neither pen nor pencil must be touched, 
cup is given to the young people, who also smell | To kindle a fire, or even to smoke, is forbidden, 
at the extinguished candle, which is supposed | but it is lawful to extinguish a conflagration if it 
to strengthen the memery; or else wash their | is attended with danger to life, not if it involve 
eyes in the wine that has been spilt, repeating | only pecuniary loss, however heavy. You may 
the words (Ps. xix. 8): “ The commandment of the | feed the cattle, but not prepare their food on the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes;” or sprinkle | Sabbath. You may not take a bath, nor even 
it around the room, by way of warding off witch- | put salve on a wound; but you may set your watch, 
craft. In this category of purely heathen super- | Moreover, the principle holds good that a Jew may 





with a>. a ee 





stitions may also be placed a prayer repeated at | not derive advantage or pecuniary profit from any fe 
this time by some of the most superstitious, and | work or business carried on upon the Sabbath, N 
addressed to “ Potheach, the prince of forgetful- | though it were by a Gentile. You may not eyen e 
ness,” to take away our foolish heart and cast it | lift a purse with money if you find it. Ifa candle t 
on the high mountains,” in the name of the holy | or a fire were lit avowedly for a Jew, this would h 
Arimam, Ansasiel, and Pathchiel. The Havdolah, | render its enjoyment unlawful. Marriage on the u 
which it is of greatest importance to make, if a| Sabbath-day is prohibited, but not a marriage. tl 
blessing is to be secured, marks the beginning of | feast, where Jews may dance to the music of 

the working days, when each wishes the other “a | Gentiles. te 


good week.” r ; If now, at the close of this description, it is E 
In general, all forbidden labour is arranged | asked: Surely, the enlightened Jews of our day 

under thirty-nine principal divisions, or “ fathers | and country do not believe all these superstitions, 

of work,” to which again there are “children,” | nor observe all these follies? the answer is at 

or subdivisions. Without attempting anything | hand. Judaism, in its modern acceptance, is a 





like a regular review, we note the following. It} very elastic term. Each takes as much or as 0 
is not lawful to run, nor even to take long steps; | little as suits his convenience, and calls himself 
but you may jump a ditch, though not wade |a Jew, if he has been born such, perhaps occa- a 
through water, which would necessitate drying | sionally worships in the synagogue, and never in 
your stockings. You may not carry anything | means formally to leave its community. In this I 
that is not absolutely necessary; a tailor not a| respect the nominal Jew is perhaps neither better or 
needle, nor a woman a needless pin in her dress— | nor worse than the nominal Christian. But’ real tl 
far less a stick or money. A lame man may help | Judaism can only mean one of two things; either dl 
himself with a stick, but not a blind one. If you | strict adherence to the Old Testament, or else to d 
get wet, you may put off your dress, but not dry | Rabbinism. The former, for obvious reasons, is a 
it; you may shake off from it feathers, but not | impossible, since the final cessation of the temple- a 


the dust; nor yet fold your dress, nor wipe your | worship; the latter is such as we have just de- 
shoes. Of course you may neither ride nor drive, | scribed. Its cumbrous literalism, which kills the 
though horses and cattle may be taken by a| spirit, its will-worship, and its grievous burden 
Gentile either to pasturage or the watering. Simi- | of childish ordinances are not accidental to this 
larly Gentiles may milk the cows of Jews, but | or that institution; they are an integral part of the 
the latter must not partake of the milk, unless | system itself, just as its superstitions, doctrine 
they have, as it were, purchased it by giving an | of spirits, and low views of Divine things are 
equivalent. You may not transact nor talk over | interwoven with its very life, as the suckers of 
any business, nor even move from their places | the parasite convolvulus twine themselves about 
such things as it is not lawful to carry about. Aja plant. And yet it is not many years since, 
dead body may not be moved, unless the room | on the ground of eertain coincidences, which can 
where it lies is absolutely required. A fly may | be most readily explained, an attempt was made 
not be caught nor chased away, nor yet a vessel | to palm off the Talmud as the source of the prin- 
into which such have fallen covered. Fleas must | cipal doctrines of Christianity! Those who were 
have bitten before they are caught, and then they | competent to form a judgment on such matters, 
may not be killed. Only under certain defined j and unprejudiced, must have wondered about 
circamstances might a knot be loosed, but an | equally at the boldness of the thing, and at the 
egg laid or fruit plucked on the Sabbath must | readiness with which a certain class hailed the 
remain untouched. If anything is borrowed, | new discovery. Christianity taken from the 
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Talmud! The teaching of our blessed Lord de- | nary readers the means of judging for themselves, 
rived in any part from that of the Rabbis! Then | not by extracting isolated sentences from out of 
why did they crucify Jesus of Nazareth, and| twelve folio volumes of professed traditions on 
excommunicate His disciples? But the best} the Old Testament, but by fully translating into 
evidence, or rather refutation, would be afforded, | English any one of the Talmudical tractates—it 
if those who propound the theory would give ordi- | little matters which may be chosen for the purpose. 








EDIE’S LITTLE PRAYER.—II. 


RS. LESLIE soon guessed the cause | too fond of Arthur to tell any tales about him. She 

of the ehildren’s strange behaviour, | became very sad, and ceased to come into the nursery 

and told her husband that she! and play and talk with the children, and once when 

would like nurse to go, and to have | | Edie went into her bedroom to fetch something, she 
PIAS Arthur and Edie to herself; but | ' found her step-mamma crying. She had half amind 

Mr. Lealie explained that she had been with them | ito go up and kiss her, but the thought of how 

ever since Edie was a baby, and had been a mother | | Arthur would tease her kept her from doing so. 

to her, and that he believed it would nearly break | Things were still in this unsatisfactory state 

her heart to send her away; so the idea was given | when one day nurse told them that they had a little 

up, and the kind lady tried all the more to make | brother. 

the children love her. “ Horrid little wretch!” said Arthur, “I won’t kiss 
One morning she came into the nursery and said | it; it isn’t my brother.” 

to Edie, “Papa and I are going out, shall we bring “And I won't either,” said Edie, who generally 





Edie a wax doll?” chimed in with her brother. 
“Oh, please!” said Edie, delightedly. “Hush, my dears!” said nurse; “ you will if I tell 
“And what would Arthur like?” she asked of him. | you, I know.” 
“T don’t want anything, ” said Arthur, gruffly. That same night nurse was called to her mistress’s 





His mamma looked vexed and sorry, but said! bedroom door, and a woman gave the little babe into 
nothing. Inthe afternoon a beautiful large baby-doll | her arms, and said, “Take care of it, and be a mother 
came home for Edie. The little girl was delighted, | to it, for it’s not long it’ll have a mother of its own.” 
and hugged her new treasure all day long. A morn- “Poor wee thing,” said nurse, as she took it and 
ing or two afterwards it was nowhere to be found. | soothed its wailings. And as she sat in the quiet 
In vain Edie searched, and very unwillingly she went | nursery, soothing and tending it, and thinking of the 
out in the garden to play. But what a sight was | poor mother, never perhaps to see her little child, 
there! Stripped of all her finery, and hanging to a | she felt so sorry, that the tears ran down her face on 
clothes-line by a string round her neck, was Edie’s | to the sleeping child. She remembered how sad the 
doll; her body, legs, and arms had wasted away to | Poor lady had looked for some time past, and she 
a mere skeleton, and on the ground underneath was | knew very well that the children’s stubbornness and 
a heap of sawdust. dislike to her had been the real reason of it, for they 
Edie burst into tears. ‘Oh, Arthur!” she sobbed, | had been very naughty and rude to their mamma. 
“you nasty unkind boy! you have killed my beautiful | Then something came into her mind that she had 
baby, you nasty, horrid thing.” | never thought of before, and that was that she had 
“You shouldn’t take presents from her, then,” been the cause of the children’s naughtiness. In 
said Arthur; “she only gives ’em to you to call her} her jealousy she had taught them to hate the good 
‘mamma,’ ” kind lady, who had been so gentle and patient with 
Everything was served in the same manner.| them, and so good to her too; who had allowed her 
Edie’s paint-box was broken to pieces and the paints | to stay on with her little charges, when she might 
discovered under the nursery window, on the gravel | reasonably have sent her away. Yes, nurse saw it 
outside, Her new lesson-books were torn and | all now, and very sorry she felt as she sat through 
smeared, and her toys hidden away or broken, till | that long night, waiting for the news from the sick- 
Edie at last became quite frightened to take any-| room which she so dreaded to hear. 
thing mamma bought for her, or go out with her, or Early in the morning Edie came into the room, 
be good or obedient to her, as she had been trying| and was delighted to see her tiny brother. Then 
to be lately. nurse told her and Arthur that she was afraid they 
Poor Mrs. Leslie was quite at a loss to know what| would never see their mamma again, for she was 
could have changed Edie so, just when they were | going away like their first mamma had dene. 
to get on so nicely together, for Edie was| At this Edie looked very solemn, and began to 
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wish she had never been naughty, and even Arthur that “mamma was a regular brick,” and nurse was 
looked very much ashamed. | so happy with her new charge that she quite forgot 

Presently Edie said, “ Nurse, is it our naughtiness | to miss her other children, and I assure you every 
has killed poor mamma? because, you know, she looked | one in the house loved the dear little baby, who 
so sad when Artie or I said. rude things to her.” | seemed to have brought with him so much happinesg, 

“Ah, Miss Edie, that’s gone a long way towards | People said that Mrs. Leslie’s recovery was almost 
it, I believe,” said nurse; “it made her very unhappy, ' a miracle, and even the wise, clever doctors confessed 


poor lady, at all events.” | that it was most remarkable, and quite the last thing 
“Oh, nurse!” said Edie, “can’t any one cure, they had been prepared for: but Edie had a sort of 
mamma—not ever so many doctors?” | secret consciousness that she knew all about it, and 
“No one can cure your mamma unless God lets’ when she heard it spoken of as a strange thing, she 
them,” said nurse. | thought to herself, ‘I felt sure mamma would get 


“Do you think He will if I ask Him?” said Edie, better, and she did, you see.” 
eagerly. “Oh, I believe He will, nurse, andI will 
ask Him.” 

“Do, dear,” said nurse; and Edie knelt down b pais, ee , 
nurse's knee, and put her hands together and said, | THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLAS 8. 
“Gentle Jesus, please make poor mamma well, because) 203. “Even so it is not the will of your Father 
we are going to be good now, and will never be | which is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
naughty any more.”’ | should perish.” By what short story does Jesus 

“There, nurse,” said Edie, when she had risen prove this to His hearers ? 
from her knees, “I don’t think God will let mamma; 204. Our Lord on one occasion bears a striking 
die now.” | testimony in an incidental way to the depravity of 

And somehow nurse didn’t think so either, and she | the human race. Where is this found? 
felt wonderfully comforted. 205. When Jesus foretold the destruction of 

Several days passed, and still Edie’s mamma was | Jerusalem, some of His apostles asked Him, ‘“ When 
alive, but so ill that she could not see even her own shall these things be? and what shall be the sign 
little child; but by degrees she began to get better,,; when all these things shall be fulfilled?” Give 
and one happy day Edie was told she might go and | their names? 
see her. | 206, Though we read of the Gibeonites for the 

At first the little girl was quite frightened when | last time in 2 Sam. xxi. 1—9, yet mention is 
she saw how altered her mamma had become, but | made afterwards of two men who are styled 
she soon got used to the difference. She got nurse | respectively “the Gibeonite,” and other “men of 
to put her on to the bed, and nestled down by the Gibeon.” Where ? 
side of the invalid, with one arm round her neck.| 207. From the calling followed bya king of Moab, 
“Mamma,” she said, “I knew you would get well, and from the tribute he paid to a king of Israel, we 
because I asked God to let you, and He has, and I. may conclude that the country was rich in sheep, 
love Him very much for it.” 

Mrs. Leslie did get very much better, and Toa 
down-stairs again, but she was never so strong as | ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 624. 
she had been. Edie, as she grew older, became so 193. Envy. ‘For he knew that for envy they had 
fond of her that she never liked to be away from her delivered Him” (Matt. xxvii. 18). 
side, and was only too delighted to run about and, 194. Judges viii. 33. 
fetch anything mamma wanted, so that she should! 195. Mark iii. 21; John x. 2C. 
not be fatigued. Arthur, too, could not help saying| 196. John iii. 24. 














A HOT MORNING IN AUGUST. 


aT PRISING o’er yon heathery hill-top dun, | Alike resplendent in the splendour stand. 

uy Like some vast ball, on viewless wings | Soft melodies and sweet are in the air, 
upborne, | Rained down by larks that at their matins are, 

How regally the gold globe of the sun | Hid in the deep-blue sky. The fierce sun-glare, 

Climbs the clear eastern heavens this Augustmorn!| Keen with o’erpowering heat, grows fiercer far, 
A while, and glorious grows the morn to see, | And the light morning airs that labour by 

All glare and glitter marvellously grand ; Swoon ’neath the sweltering sun, “and swooning 
And rock and ruin, tower and stately tree, | die.” James Dawson, 
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“Fields of new-mown hay around ”—p, 658. 


FLEETING LANDSCAPES. 


H! to watch these fleeting landscapes | English landseapes, bright with sunshine, 
As the swift train rushes on ! Soft with Cloudland’s shadowy haze— 
*~" Paint them on enduring canvas Varied in their hues and features 
Ere the charm they leave be gone! As the face of summer days. 


VOL, VIII. 411 
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Lo! a brooklet fringed with willows, | 
Waking up a slumbering pool— 
Sedges waving—cattle laving 
In their waters clear and cool : 
Changes for the widening Severn— 
Blue-hilled distance, skiffs at play, 
Careless fishers, knee-deep wading 
In the damp sands, yellow-grey. 


Comes a farm amid the elm-trees, 
Fields of new-mown hay around, 
Loaded wains and ardent workmen, 
Pleasant scent and cheerful sound : 
Hidden by a rock embankment, 
Where the nodding foxglove grows, 
Where the ‘sides are clothed with mosses, 
Crowned with wreaths of wilding rose. 


Now we sweep through emerald corn-fields, 
Now through meads of flowering bean, 
All aglow with flaunting poppies, 
Floating mid their waves of green. 


THE QUIVER. 








Here a bridge of many arches 
Spans a river broad and slow, 

Every arch and every buttress 
Mirrored in the wave below. 


Onward, river! lagging river! 
By the blacksmith’s forge and fire, 
By the village, rich in brickwork, 
Lowly church and lordly spire : 
By the orchards, white with blossoms, 
Lingering past them one by one! 
Dallying midst thy lilies gleaming 
Open-breasted to the sun. 


Farewell, river! sparkling river! 

Love and memory stay with thee, 
Wandering in the fragrant hay-fields, 

Pausing ’neath the apple-tree, 
Dreaming of the friends who travelled 

With me when I saw thee last: 
Dreaming ever, and forgetting 

Present landscapes in the past. 

ANNE Bzatz, 








QUEEN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND 
CHAPTER VIII. 

A FIRST MEETING. 

QW IS name was Lewis Edwards. He was | 

six feet high, he had a big moustache, 


— 7 glass. He was ina natant office, 
ROM from which he derived an income of 
Way about £150 a-year—just enough to renew 
"$e ~ his bills when they became due, and pay 

his landlady five pounds now and then, 
when she was more importunate than usual. He 
made love to ten out of every dozen women he 
met, and for the first week meant the love, the 
second week or two was bored, and the third week 
or two gradually dropped them, or, if they were 
useful as members of a pleasant household, where 
he did not care to shut the door in his own face, he 
bewailed his poverty, sighed, talked in half-broken 
whispers about never forgetting, and smothering his 
own feelings; and established exceedingly platonic | 
relations, till the remembrance of former sentimental 
ones died out ;—a man whom women adored, and | 
men as a rule despised. To the last, Colonel Spedding | 
was an exception. He liked Lewis, though he called | 
him a “sad dog,” and a “ terrible seamp;” but then | 
Lewis Edwards had been, so to speak, one of his | 
follies, and we all like our own follies. His father | 
had been his great friend, and before he died and left | 
Lewis with nothing before him but what his mother | 
could do for him out of her pension as an officer’ S| 
widow, he entreated Colonel Spedding to look after | 








his son, and he did. He had him to Summer Court | 


MADGE. 
MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


(a pretty place, fifty miles from Exeter) to spend 
his holidays when he was a schoolboy; he sent 
him to college, and when he failed to take a degree 


| there, and left with not very flying colours and 4 


most varied assortment of unpaid bills, he paid his 
debts and got him a nomination to the Office. 
He had paid many a bill since, and lent many a 
fifty pounds, which had never been returned, and 
though his faith in Lewis had rather declined of late 
years, yet there was always a welcome for him at 
Summer Court. Lewis Edwards, however, did not 
go there very often. 

“1 believe the colonel will cut up rough some of 
these fine days,” he said to himself as he returned to 
town after he had yawned a week away in Devon- 
shire; “I saw it would not do to try it on for those 
bills. Wish I could pick up a really nice girl with 
the requisite tin; I’d throw the whole thing over.” 
Then he considered where he should dine. As a rule 
he favoured Lady Gardener at that time of year, and 
took lodgings at Richmond in order to be near her. 

Lady Gardener was a woman of good family, and 
had married well, but she and her husband had led 
a cat-and-dog life, and the world had been allowed 
to see more of their quarrels than it approved, and 
accordingly for years society had been shy of her, 
even after her husband’s death and when she was 





| living at Richmond. She kept a good establishment 


there, and gave every one the impression (especially 
her creditors) that she was exceedingly well off; yet 
still society was not to be entirely wooed back, 
and she was grateful in her heart to those who ate 
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her dinners and took airings in her carriages, and | as usual, in her elaborate toilette, with her dog at her 
she bribed them to continue doing so by making | | feet and the bullfinch in its cage on a little table by 


her house pretty, her garden pleasant, 
courteous, and by giving little hints that she in- 
tended to make a will. 


her ways 


There is a great fascination 


friends and relations, who seems very much alive to | were evidence of spring. 


| while, looking at the fire, 
in a person seemingly rich, living alone, who has few | 


her side. She was fanning herself, as was her habit 
at all times and at all seasons, leaning back the 
which made the room 
pleasant in spite of the flowers in the garden, which 


She was speaking to some 


one’s own individual merits, and who talks vaguely | one who was leaning over the back of her chair. It 


about a will. Lady Gardener was quite aware of 
this, and, though she fully intended living for ever 


all the time like an immortal, was wont to ask 
her friends to think of her when she was gone, and 
to wonder who would take care of her pets—the pets 


being a bullfinch, who piped two tunes, and a white | 


woolly dog, much given to biting the toes of his mis- | 
tress’s visitors. 


She picked up Lewis Edwards at | 
Broadstairs, and he was very thankful to be picked | lighted ! 


was that some one who arrested Lewis Edwards’s 


, | attention,—a girl with a slight, tall, erect figure, a 
was given to talk about her decease; and feeling | 


calm, almost pale face, and a smile which seldom 
came, and was gone in a moment—a smile which 


| haunted you and fascinated you—a proud face and 


a beautiful one, he saw and felt that in the one 
moment he looked at her before Lady Gardener 
| perceived him. 

“Ah, Lewis, you have returned then; I am de- 


My love,” she said, turning her head 


up, for it was at a period when Colonel Spedding was | round, though she did not rise, “this is Mr. Ed- 


inclined to be rusty, his credit was nearly exhausted, 
and he had nothing in the world to do with himself 
after office hours till the London season again came 
round. Yes, she picked him up, and he made the 
Shrubbery at Richmond a second home. He took 
lodgings in Richmond during the summer—saying he 
liked being near the river—and dined with her every 
day, finding it easy to run up and down to the office 
or to a party at night, and it was pleasant to be 
able to use her boat (which she never used her- 
self), to ride her horses and drive in her carriages, 
and bring down his friends occasionally to eat her 
dinners, all of which she allowed. She was a vain 
woman ; in her youth she had exacted attention, now 
she was old she expected it still, and she liked having 
Lewis Edwards, with his tall figure and handsome 
face and high-bred ways, about her, and his chit- 
chat about Lady This and Lord That, and parties 
and routs, to which she professed herself unequal, 
and from which she knew herself excluded, amused 
her. He was getting tired of it, however; to tell the 
truth, it was slow. 

“ After all,” he said to himself as he returned to 
town on the day he had wished something would 
tun up, “it is awfully slow with only the old 
woman, and one gets tired of being out of town at 
this time of year.” He went to the office and got 
wearily through his arduous duties; he sauntered 
up Pall Mall, down the Row, nodding to men leaning 
over the railings, bowing to lovely faces driving by 
in carriages, and stopping to chatter with little 
gtoups of people he knew. At six o’clock he took 
the train to Richmond, went to his lodgings, dressed, 
and soon after seven was at the front entrance of 
the Shrubbery, opened one of the double-glass doors, 
which were only on the latch, nodded to the butler, 


Who looked out of the dining-room, where he was | 
busy laying the cloth, and opening the drawing-room | 
| . 

nature, and he could not help it; 


door walked, sans ceremony, into the presence of his 
hostess ; he stopped then. There was Lady Gardener 


| wards. 





| struck with ; 


} 


You see I have found a young lady in your 
absence, Lewis,—my niece, Miss Galton.” 

The girl bowed very slightly and looked up at him 
shyly, then forgot her shyness and looked at him 
again for a moment as calmly as if he had been a 
statue, and resumed her gaze into the fire. He was 
very handsome, she thought. 

“My niece only came to-day,” Lady Gardener 
continued, “and I was telling her, just before your 
arrival, how I hoped we should see you this evening. 
You must show her Richmond, Lewis, and row her 
about on the river.” 

“T shall be delighted, if Miss Galton will allow 
me.” 

“Thank you,” Madge answered quietly, “but I 
can row myself, aunt; and I promised Ralph Forbes 
that I would wait for him to take me about when 
you did not'do so.” 

She was a little independent, Lewis Edwards 
thought; he was used to have his attentions valued, 
especially by very young girls. He felt a little 
piqued. 

“Yes, let me see,” said Lady Gardener, “ Mr. 
Forbes was—the—I remember—your friend of the 
North. You must ask him over to dine to-morrow, 
love, and-introduce him.” 

“He cannot come to-morrow, aunt; 
dine out when the House is sitting.” 

“Ts he engaged there?” Lewis Edwards asked. 

“He is reading for the Bar, and fills up his time 


he cannot 


by reporting in the gallery.” 

« And his purse, too,” Lewis Edwards thought. He 
liked the way in which she spoke of the man, and it 
was odd, but he began to feel a little jealous of him 
There was something about the girl he was 
he would make friends with her, he 
thought, and he planned sentimental walks and talks 
He was an arrant flirt by 
yet there was a 


already. 


and rides on the spot. 


certain amount of good in him in spite of his frivolity. 
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Under other circumstances he might have developed | which Ralph Forbes’s proposal had been a strange 
into a noble, generous, frank nature, but he would | awakening. She liked him—oh yes, very very much— 


always have been perfectly aware of his own virtues, 
and have admired them exceedingly. There was 





she told herself so a thousand times a day, but still 
for all that she was disappointed; he did not come 


something in that girl’s face which, though why he | up to that vague ideal for which, unconsciously, she 
did not know, made him feel this himself; some- | was waiting, longing, and ready to greet; he was go 
thing which made him a little weary of his own | 
| even his love for herself was not the love she wanted, 
‘it never interfered with his daily work or his enjoy. 


unsatisfactory part in life, and long to play a better 
one, and to be loved, not as most women loved him, 
because he was good-looking, flattered their vanity, 
and encouraged them to talk about themselves, but 


by some one who would give him no half heart, and | 
who would shame him into being better by her own | 


unconscious example. 

The dinner passed over pleasantly, and the evening 
slipped away. Lewis Edwards had a tenor voice, not 
powerful, but sweet, and Madge played his accom- 
paniments for him, blundering through them sadly, 
for she was not a good musician, but he praised her, 
nevertheless. ‘“ You have so exquisite a touch,” he 
said, bending low down over her ; “it makes amends 
for any want of execution or musical-box-like per- 
fection.” 

“Do you think so?” she said, looking up with 
that wonderfully fleeting smile of hers. She found 
his praise sweet, she did not know why, and his ready 
admiration pleasant. Ralph Forbes never paid her 
compliments or made little tender speeches, and yet 
they were things she valued and would have felt 
grateful for; and he did not sing low tender love- 
songs as this man did; and all these trifles helped 
to minister to her quick sense of beauty. Somehow, 
as she looked at him, even that first evening she met 
him, Madge Galton felt that there was something 
found in her life which she had unconsciously been 
looking for. She was a dreamy, romantic girl at 
heart, warm and quick and impulsive; a girl who 
hhad a thousand day-dreams of the future, and from 


plain in speech, so matter-of-fact, so practical, and 


ment of other pursuits. Then, too, she felt some. 
how that she should never be proud of him, he wag 


so quiet and composed, and plain-spoken, making 





no little sacrifices to gratify her vanity. Perhaps 
the sum and substance of it all was that he was 
a man to be loved rather than admired by those 
who knew him and understood him well; and this 
did not satisfy Madge, she was not content to 
quietly love or be loved, she wanted to kneel at the 
feet of a hero, who in turn would raise her up and 
kneel at hers, and Ralph Forbes—good, true, per- 
severing Ralph—was not a hero at all. It was this 
she realised as she sat in her own room, thinking, 
after Lewis Edwards had gone that night. 

“He is very handsome, is he not, love?” Lady 
Gardener had asked; “and so gentleman-like and 
agreeable, But you must not fall in love with him; 
he is poor—very poor, my love.” 

“Oh no, aunt!” she answered, starting, though 
she thought his being poor had little to do with 
preventing it. “Can Ido anything for you before 
I go to bed; do you have prayers read ?” 

“Prayers!” she said, with a smile which some- 
how made Madge feel uncomfortable at having asked 
the question; ‘‘no, my dear, we are not pious at the 
Shrubbery.” 

Then feeling she had made a mistake, Madge 
kissed her aunt and retired, 

(To be continued.) 








CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH: 
EXPOSITORY NOTES ON THE EARLIER PORTIONS OF THE CANTICLES.—No. I. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A,, CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, ETC.; AUTHOR OF ‘AIDS TO PRAYER,” ETO. 


B “The song of songs, which is Solomon’s, Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth: for Thy love is better than wine. 
ecause of the savour of Thy good ointments Thy name is as ointment poured forth, tierefore do the virgins love Thee.’— 


Song of Solomon i. 1—3, 


EW books in the Old Testament have 
} excited more criticism and controversy 
than this Song of Solomon ; and look- 
} ing at the very unique character of 

' its contents we can hardly wonder 
that it should be so. There is mystery enough in 
the composition to arouse all the pride of the 
doubting; poetry enough to employ all the con- 
jectures of the imaginative; deep spirituality 
enough to win for it the best sympathies of the 





devout; and yet a sensuous ambiguity of expres 
sion which might easily lay it open to the jeers 
and scoffings of the profane. And thus its liability 
to be misunderstood and misread, and so to bring 
into discredit the Scriptures, of which it forms @ 
part, has led some to doubt its inspired authority 
altogether. But this is a very rough and ut 
workmanly way of dealing with the difficulties of 
Revelation. Let us settle the conditions of & 
canonical book with all the stringency that right 
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reason can honestly require; but when we have | of division, it will be remembered, adopted by our 


done this, no mere difficulties found in the book | Lord Himself when, reminding the disciples of 


itself—such as strange things, mystical things, 
apparently unfitting or unlikely things—can vitiate 


_ its elaim to be ranked with the oracles of God. 


If every book of revelation is to be cast out of 
the canon because it contains some things hard 
to be understood, it would be difficult to say how 
many books we should retain. This book, if it 
have any profitable meaning at all, must have 
® profoundly spiritual meaning, and therefore 
one which it will require a practised faculty of 
spiritual discernment adequately to appreciate. 
The fault of unintelligibleness charged upon a 
composition is often in the reader more than in 
the book. Earthly things are for those that are 
earthly, but the heavenly are for the heavenly, 
and the pure for the pure. The Roman general 
at the siege of Jerusalem, we are told, rushed 
into the Holy of Holies, being curious to see 
what might be enclosed in that venerated shrine. 
Finding what to him was nothing, he came out 
declaring it contained nothing. There are people 
who measure the deep things of God by much 
the same rule. Those things are worthy to be 
studied which their own mental and moral per- 
ceptions can take in, and all is meaningless or of 
doubtful worth beside. 

Still, as introductory to this notice of the first 
part of the Song of Solomon, a few general 
remarks may not be out of place on the canonical 
authority of the book, as well as the form and 
character of the composition as compared with 
other Scriptures. The canonical claims of the 
Canticles are settled in the same way as those of 
any other of the Hebrew Scriptures, and by evi- 
dence quite as conclusive. The general mode of 
determining the canon of the Old Testament is 
one in which Biblical critics are tolerably well 
agreed. Soon after the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonish captivity, a collection was ordered 
to be made of all the Jewish writings then extant, 
to which, in the judgment of a great assembly 
convened for the purpose, the claim of inspiration 
Was universally conceded. Ezra is commonly be- 
lieved to have been the president of this conference; 
and he, being himself an inspired man, completed 
the canon of the Old Testament Scriptures up to 
that time. In this recognised and accepted form 


what was written in the Old Testament concerning 
Himself, He said that “all things might be ful- 
filled which are written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the Psalms concerning 
Me.” 

That the Song of Solomon was admitted into 
this authenticated compilation, no doubt exists 
among Jewish authorities. It is included in the 
translations of Aquila and Symmachus, and is 
contained in the catalogue given in the Talmud; 
indeed, the compilers of the Targum, and other 
accredited interpreters, assign to it quite a place 
of pre-eminence, calling it, in comparison of the 
rest of the sacred books, “the Holy of Holies,” 
though on account of its mysteriousness and 
sublimity, they did not allow it to be read by 
their children until they were thirty years of age. 
Other corroborations concur to vindicate for this 
book an undisputed place in the canon. It is ne- 
cessary in order to make up the received number 
of inspired compositions as recognised in the time 
of Josephus. It is rendered with the other Scrip- 
tures into Greek by the Jewish authors of the 
Septuagint, and it is found among the earliest 
copies of the Old Testament in fise in the first 
Christian churches, and therefore must have 
formed a part of those very Scriptures which our 
Lord knew to be in the hands of His disciples 
when He said to them, “ Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and 
they are they which testify of Me.” 

Until recent years little question has been raised 
about Solomon being the author of the book.* 
If we except a few of the Talmudical writers, 
who assigned it to the age of Hezekiah, there is 
scarcely a dissentient voice, either among Jewish 
or Christian interpreters,as to its being written 
by Solomon. He wrote it, Jewish commentators 
affirm, together with the books of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, in his old age, when God had led 
him to repentance and shown him the folly of his 
ways. That a season of repentance did visit him 
we should have inferred, if only from the special 
designation bestowed upon him by God Himself 
of Jedediah, or ‘‘ beloved of the Lord.” And upon 
the principle that he will love much who has 





much forgiven, we can well understand why the 


the book was laid up in the archives of the Temple, | once dissolute monarch of Israel should be chosen 
watched over by the Jewish nation with a sacred | of the Holy Ghost to set forth the intense and 


jealousy, and so handed down to us as we have it 
at this day. The only difference in the form of 
this authoritative compilation of Ezra from that 
Which we have in our hands now, is that, by the 
Jews, the entire collection of writings was divided 
Into three volumes, or sets of subjects, and dis- 
tinguished by the general designation of the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiography; the very form 





almost impassioned love which the pardoned soul 
cherishes towards Christ. “ Whom not having 
| seen we love.” “Her sins which are many are 
| forgiven her: for she loved much.” 

With regard to the subject-matter and style 


of the composition, we may adopt the name given 








* The arguments in favour of this later date will be found 
pp. 6 et seg. in “ The Song of Songs,” by J. F. Thrupp, 1862. 
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to it by Bishop Lowth, of a “sacred pastoral 


. ’ . . | 
drama;” secing that two principal personages | 


are introduced; subordinate characters are occa- 
sionally allowed to take part; a unity of dramaiic 
action is kept up throughout, and the whole is 
set forth under the form of dialogue. At all 
events, we feel that we are dealing with a poem, 
and that conceived in the highest style of imagi- 
native writing, even for an Oriental composition. 
The occasion of the song is a marriage. It is a 
nuptial-song, the affianced persons being sup- 
posed to dwell in a rich pastoral country, and most 
of the illustrations being drawn from shepherd 
life. The descriptions of natural scenery are of 
the most gorgeous and glowing kind. And as 
we are led through the gardens in their flowery 
pride, and the vineyards in their clustered wealth, 


and the groves in their spiced and luxuriant | 


sweetness, as if the whole scene were cast under | 


a never-setting sun, or clothed with the fresh- 
ness of an eternal spring; we feel that we look 
upon no creation of the poet’s or the limner’s art; 
it almost seems like a picture of a regenerate 
paradise traced out by the finger of the living 
God. 

But on what general principle of interpretation 
are we intending to comment upon this book? 
What are we about to assume as to its main 
purport and design? Is it allegory? or is it 
prophecy ? or is it history? Each of these theories 
has had its advocates, even down to that low 
literalistic view which regards it as a mere nuptial- 
hymn composed on the occasion of the marriage 
of Solomon with Pharaoh’s daughter. <A pro- 
phetical view of the design of the book has found 
favour with some later Jewish interpreters; but 
their witness agrees not together, and no one of 


| 


their interpretations is free from the objection, | 
that the alleged fulfilments of prophecy involve | 
‘ His creatures can be made to understand the 


a great overstraining of the facts of history. 
We are left, therefore, to the allegorical hypo- 


i great love wherewith He loves them. 


thesis, which, in the judgment both of Jewish 
| unitesthe soul to Christ. Inwhomsoever this love is 


and Christian antiquity, is the only one which 


vould render the book suitable for edification, and | 
| deaf, or as characters on a sundial under a clouded 


worthily vindicate for it a place 
records of inspiration. 

The book then, we say, is allegorical. But 
allegorical of what? That on this point Jewish 
and Christian expositors should be at variance 
was to be expected; and the difference is not 
other than we should expect, especially in relation 


among the 


to the two leading personages mentioned in the | 


poem, “the Bride” and “the Beloved.” Thus by 
the older Jewish commentators “the Beloved” of 
the Song is interpreted to mean the Lord God, 
and “the Bride” the congregation of Israel. It 
is easy to point out some formidable objections to 
this view. To say nothing that the book abounds 
with references, forcing the conviction upon us 
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that the Beloved is one born of woman, and con- 
tains descriptions of personal qualities only intel. 
ligible on the supposition that the reference is to 
God as incarnate, how is it possible to understand 
of the High and=Invisible One that language of 
the third chapter (ver. 11), behold him “ with the 
crown wherewith his mother crowned him in the 
day of his espousals, and in the day of the glad- 
ness of his heart ?” 

Without undertaking, therefore, to commit our- 
selves to the interpretation of particular expres. 
sions to be found among writers, of the patristic 
or Reformation periods, and even admitting 
that there are many allusions of which the 
explanation to be offered must, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be regarded as only con- 
jectural, we yet hold that abundant matter for 
devout improvement may be found by adopting 
generally the principle of interpretation recog- 
nised at the headings of the severable chapters 
in our Bibles—a principle which, with well-nigh 
one consentient voice, Christian expositors have 
adopted for more than a thousand years. On 
this showing of the scope of the poem, there is 
set forth, under a figure, the mystical love that 
subsists betwixt Christ and His Church; the 
glorious espousals of Jehovah with the blessed 
company of all faithful people; the interchanges 
of bridal constancy and affection between the 
children of the bride-chamber, and their affianced 
but absent Lord. 

But inspired allegory is Divine philosophy. In 
the parable, under any of its forms, the Almighty 
is supposed to come down to the lower platform 
of the human intelligence. He speaks to us in 
human voice, clothes Himself with human form, in- 
vests Himself with human feelings, emotions, even 


weaknesses, not afraid to contract the infinity of 


His own glory, so only that by such condescension 


The key- 
note of the whole Song is love, as the bond which 


wanting, the entire strain will be as music to the 


} sky. But let love to Christ be in us and abound, 


and the seals of the book will be loosened. In the 
reading of it the veil of blindness and earthliness 
will be taken away; insomuch that, even in its 
most high-wrought and impassioned allusions, we 
shall see nothing but what is in accord with all 
that is holy and refined in sentiment, and all that 
is chaste and pure in thought. We cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that the conjugal relation 


| stands out in Scripture—in the Psalms, in the 


prophets, in our Lord’s discourses, in the Apoca- 
lyptic visions—as the one chosen and expressive 
type of the Almighty’s covenant love to His people. 
Passages in this book may sometimes appear to 
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preees 
partake more of the earthly and the human and | with the apostle when making a kindred reference 
the sensuous than we should have looked for in a | “ This is a great mystery; but I speak concerning 
spiritual song ; but whenever we come to such) Christ and His Church.” 


passages, We should feel as if we had only to say | 


(To be continued.) 





IDEALS 


‘*Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 
Wer nicht, die Kummervollen Niichte, 


Auf seinem Bette weinend Sass, 


Der Kennt euch nicht, Ihr himmlischen Michte! 


INTER winds and barren snows 
Oy Make the summer-days far dearer, 
Than if all the year the rose 
Did her secret sweets unclose ; 
And the depths of heaven are clearer, 
When the sun shines forth again 
After dreary days of rain. 
Little knoweth he of pleasure 
Who was never torn with pain ; 
He laughs best who, by the measure 
Of the bitter tears he shed, 
And the prayers he weeping said, 
Meets the worth of joy and laughter. 
Death hath this good—from the dead 
We more glad shall rise hereafter. 


Ah, believe that ’neath the sun 
Nought worth doing yet was done, 
Save with pain and bitter weeping. 
No great victory was won, 
But the victor, vigil keeping, 
All the lonely night-watch through, 
Waited for the dawn of morning, 
Knowing all that he must do, 
Knowing well his men were few, 
Yet retreat and safety scorning, 
Death and he met face to face, 
There alone in silent battle. 
Next day, fighting in his place, 
Should he shrink at Death’s embrace, 
Mid the roaring cannons’ rattle ? 


Picture which won worthy fame, 

By no artist e’er was painted, 

But he saw with grief and shame 
How far short his efforts came ; 

And his heart within him fainted, 
While he strove so plain to shew, 
That all might the glory know, 

His invisible Ideal ; 

He would make the spirit glow 

Through the garment of the real— 


{ 





Through the flesh the soul should shine— 


But the body he intended 
For the fairer spirit’s shrine, 
Hid all that was most divine! 
Cunningly, men said, he blended 
Every part in one fair whole— 
Happy thus to reach one’s goal! 


But he knew that he had painted 
Everything except the soul ! 
So his heart within him fainted 
All the more to hear their cries— 
Better blame than foolish praises ! 
All else should they lightly prize, 
If that through the painted eyes, 
No sweet soul upon them gazes! 


Hands alone have little art 

Unto any help to render. 
Hands are clumsy, till the heart, 
Which itself has known the smart, 

Teach them skill, and make them tender. 
Hearts can see, but hands are blind; 
Hands learn of the heart to find 

How to succour best our brothers, 
They who ne’er were wounded, bind 

Roughly, aching hearts of others. 
Only heart by heart is heard ; 

And by none was word e’er spoken 
Which our deepest heart-springs stirred, 
But in learning of the word 

Was his own heart well-nigh broken. 
O’er man’s guilt and pain and care, 

O’er his weakness and despair, 

Many nights he weeping pondered ; 
Wrestling hard with God in prayer 

Many weary days he wandered. 

Thus he learned, and only so, 

Out of his own tears and anguish, 
Hearts of other men to know; 

Thus he learned to soothe the woe 

Of all souls who pine and languish. 
Like as Ckrist the Lord did take 
On His shoulders for our sake 

All the whole world’s sin and sorrow, 
Who a brother’s thirst would slake 

Must from that Example borrow: 
Must in his degree be made, 

For a little moment only, 

Like the Lord, on whom was laid 
Such a burthen, when He prayed 
In the midnight garden lonely. 
And to all who know this, seem 
Some words crimson-red to gleam, 

As though the very letters hinted 
(And it is no empty dream), 

That with life-blood they were tinted! 
J. M. Sr. GEORGE. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,’ “His BY RIGHT,” ETC. ETC. 


BOOK THE SECOND.—TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHAT MADELINE HEARD. 
HE attack on Mr. Reid made 
a strong impression on the 
mind of Aunt Dorothy; it 
magnified her chronic fear 
of burglars, and so in- 
)»  ereased hernervous timidity 
ss that no inducement would 
have prevailed upon her to 
venture out after dark, unless fortified 
by the protection of a strong escort. 

Immediately after her return from 
Bank View, Madeline was treated to a 
vivid description of the attack on her 
father, Aunt Dorothy’s fertile imagina- 
tion making the most of the exciting details, with 
which (on her visit to his cottage the next day) she 
had been supplied by Job Foster, who in his turn 
had magnified the account related to him by Frank 
Moore. But for this source of information the full 
particulars would never have been known at Cliff 
House, Mr. Reid telling but little of his adventure, 
and then only when a chance remark drew it from 
him. He thought he had been sufficiently explicit, 
and that they ought to be satisfied with the few curt 
words which he condescended to give them. 

“Why, Archibald, your face is bruised—have you 
had a fall?” Aunt Dorothy had remarked the next 
morning over the breakfast-table; and Mr, Reid had 
answered, in the curt, abrupt manner that was 
becoming habitual to him— 

“No; but some one made an attempt to rob me.” 

“How dreadful!” exclaimed the old lady, lifting 
up her hands. 

“You never told us anything about it last night, 
papa,” put in Jane, with an air of surprise. 

““No, I did not think it necessary.” 

“Papa, you might think that we took no interest 
in your movements. Did the robber succeed ?” 

“No; one of the clerks from the bank chanced to 
be going to see Foster, and the report of my revolver 
attracted his attention, and his timely arrival put 
the fellow to flight before he had time to steal 
anything.” 

That was all Mr. Reid thought proper to tell, 
his taciturnity was growing upon him, and in his 
gloomy abstraction he talked little either about 
himself or others. 

On the morning after Madeline’s return Aunt 
Dorothy decided to make a second visit to the old 
seaman’s cottage, this time in company with her 






favourite niece. She had always taken a great in. 
terest in Job Foster since the loss of the Greyhound 
and the death of her nephew, looking upon him ag 
one of her patients. For some months past, however, 
she had not been able to leave Cliff House in con- 
sequence of her failing health, but she had somewhat 
improved of late under the skilful medical treatment 
of Dr. Bailey, and now that her dear Madeline had 
returned she seemed more like her old self. Madeline 
herself always enjoyed a talk with the old seaman, 
for he was a special favourite of hers. She knew 
that he had been highly thought of by her brother, 
and this gave him a strong claim on her regard; but 
she liked him on his own account, was fond of 
listening to his sea-stories, fond also of examining 
his stores of marine treasures and hearing the little 
histories attached to most of the articles. The 
anecdotes were all getting stale from repetition, but 
| her interest never seemed to flag, and her blithe 
ilaugh was always ready at the end. On his side 
Job Foster had formed a strong liking for Edmund 
Reid’s younger sister. He often declared to his wife 
that she was very like poor Mr. Edmund, and that 
it was a pity she was a girl, as a girl couldn’t be 
expected to keep a yacht.” 

Since the death of his young captain Job Foster 
seemed to have transferred to Madeline much of the 
regard which he had given to her brother. During 
his illness he had learned to watch for her coming 
to his cottage, and when on her visit to Bank View 
he missed her almost as much as Aunt Dorothy. 

Madcline was a little disappointed on her arrival 
at the cottage to find that Job had gone out. But 
the old lady expressed her satisfaction, remarking, 
that it was a beautiful morning, and she was glad 
Job had the good sense to obey orders; Dr. Bailey 
was so particular, and always insisted upon “ con- 
stitutionals” for those of his patients who were able 
to take them. 

Hannah had been hard at work scrubbing as usual, 
i but on the appearance of the visitors abruptly sus- 
| pended operations. She hurried to the door, looking 
| very red and self-conscious, and with a muttered ex- 
cuse about not being fit to be seen, she threw open 
the door of the little parlour and begged the ladies 
to sit down and rest, adding that Job would be back 
in a few minutes, as he had gene out earliér than 
usual, it being his intention to go aé far as the 
mussel-beds. She was sure he must be on his way 
back, for he had promised her he would not stay too 
long and tire himself. 














Madeline and her aunt gratified Mrs. Foster by 
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“But he saw with grief and shame 
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promptly accepting her invitation, Aunt Dorothy seat- | Stopped the money, Job! what do you mean— og 
ing herself in Job’s arm-chair by the side of which when—where keey 
stood a small table with some rude carving materials| “Just this, Hannah,” Job interrupted, with “ 
lying on it, a newspaper being spread carefully | nervous twitching of his mouth; “Frank Moore, Ida 
on the floor to catch any stray bits of shavings that sooner than I should go short, has been paying ant 
might happen to fall. Job was again at work upon it out of his own pocket all this time; and us never “ 
a model of his beloved Greyhound, Madeline knew | to know it! think of that, Hannah—think of that oie: 
at once what vessel the old seaman was trying to | —pay it out of his own pocket and never tell us! “ 
represent, and if she had any doubts on the subject, | God bless him, our own lad couldn’t have done more for 1 
there was the name of her brother’s yacht inscribed | if he’d been in his place. God bless him, Hannah, diza 
on it. She drew Aunt Dorothy’s attention to the | and may He pay it back to him in His own good 1008 
model, the quick tears gathering in her eyes as she |time!” The old seaman reverently lifted his cap as tend 
whispered, “It is not quite so large as the one I| he uttered the prayer; and Madeline Reid, deeply dete 
have at home, is it, aunt?” impressed by what she had seen and heard, slipped hold 
“‘No, my dear,” and she examined the work, add- away from the window, nearly crying, and half “ 
ing as she touched it with something akin to rever- | ashamed of her enforced eavesdropping. sett! 
ence, “is this a piece of poor dear Edmund’s boat?” “ 
“Yes, aunt, Job would not think of using any- CHAPTER XVIII. this 
thing else for—for e BECOMING CONFIDENTIAL, of G 
Madeline could not finish, and it was with some | “ Yes, you had better settle with me here,” repeated « 
difficulty that she choked back a sob. At that | Thomas Gough, in a half-abstracted manner, as first 
moment Mrs. Foster made her appearance at the | though he was calculating the probable consequences Reic 
Hl door, having put on her best cap and apron. in case of refusal. «“ 
“Tf you and your aunt will kindly wait, Miss; ‘Settle with you here, Gough!” Howard Evans colo 
Madeline, I'll just run-down to the shore and see if | replied, with a look of surprise, wondering to himself me, 
he’s anywhere near: I’ll not be gone more nor a few | what had put it into the man’s head to think of give 
minutes.” such a thing in their present dangerous position. It kee] 
Searcely waiting to be answered, she dashed off, | never occurred to him that it was in furtherance of to t 
and Madeline saw her pass out of the little wooden | a design which his companion had formed to get if 
gate, with her cap-ribbons fluttering in the wind, | possession of the money that he had received from afra 
swiftfooted as a girl in her teens. At the same | Mr. Reid, ‘ What on earth can you be thinking of to not 
instant the young lady uttered an exclamation, for | expect me to do anything of the kind while I am in 0 
she had caught sight of Job toiling along slowly, and | this break-neck place? Wait until we are safely pris 
evidently painfully, by the help of his walking-stick, | landed on the beach, if that is possible, which at exp 
looking very worn and broken in the fresh morning | present it doesn’t appear to be, then I don’t mind give 
light, and in contrast with his wife’s vigorous | talking it over with you. Come, Gough, move on, fore 
activity and robust health. that’s a good fellow.” “ 
“Here he comes, Aunt Dorothy, and looking so| But Gough showed no sign of moving on, only qui 
altered since I saw him last! poor Job, shall I go out tried to disengage himself from Mr. Evans’s grasp, his 
and help him, aunt?” | for the young man had hold of his jacket. “ Will « 
“You had better not go, Madeline, Mrs. Foster | you just let go of me for a minute, sir ?” bat 
will not like you taking her place; see, she is doing If Howard Evans could only have seen the expres- pee 
so;” and Aunt Dorothy resumed her seat in the arm- | sion in Gough’s eyes as he so humbly asked him to fort 
chair. | loose his hold, he would have had no difficulty in cha: 
Job and his wife were close to the cottage, and the | reading the treachery that was shadowed in them. tot 
sound of their voices came distinctly through the open | Perhaps it was well for him that he could not, for had was 
window, bringing broken fragments of their conversa- | the truth come suddenly upon him, he might have cast 
tion, the old sailor speaking to his wife apparently | unconsciously relaxed his grip on the man in the first ove 
in great excitement, for his voice unconsciously rose | moment of surprise; but as yet he had not the Aft 
with his words, as though he was ignorant of the slightest suspicion that Gough wanted to get him ano 
vicinity of any other listener than Hannah, more thoroughly, into his power. ‘ What do you stra 
“Don’t hurry me, old woman, or I can’t tell you. | want to do, Gough ? for I don’t think I dare stand whe 
Yes, I met Mr. Reid, and as I said before, thanked | alone.” I 
him for the pension, and what do you think? he “ Put your fingers into that crack above your Read, the 
looked at me as if he thought my brain was addled, | and you’ll be safe enough then, sir,’ Gough answered, fail 
or I was drunk; and then, Hannah, he told me had | evasively. tim 
stopped it—ay, you may well stare—stopped the | You might be, Gough, but I am as nervous as 4 mo} 
money twelve months ago ; never sent anything except | woman. Don’t stand there, but let us get out of for 
the sovereign Mr, Frank brought the other night.” ! this as quickly as possible.” by 
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“You must settle with me first, sir; it will only 
keep us & minute or two longer.” 

«J tell you it is impossible, Gough. Why, man, 
[dare not put my hand into my pocket if it was to 

‘4 ” 

save my life. 

“[]l hold you safe enough, and you can let go of 
me. There is no fear of me letting you fall, sir.” 

“No, my good fellow, I’m not going to do that, 
for 1 should be certain to go over; I feel so awfully 


dizzy.” Something in the tone of his voice had | 


roused Howard Evans’s suspicion that Gough in- 
tended some treachery towards him, and he was 
determined nothing should induce him to let go his 
hold. 

“JT shan’t move from ’ere, Mr. Evans, until you’ve 
settled with me.” 


“Why can’t you wait until we get down from | 
this?” Howard Evans asked, taking a firmer grasp | 


of Gough’s jacket. 

“Because I won’t; and I may as well tell you, sir, 
first as last, that I mean to have all the money Mr. 
Reid gave you to-night at the ‘Three Masts.’ ” 

“Qh, do you? Now you are showing your true 
colours, Gough; but it is no use your trying to bully 
me, And I tell you what, ’ve a good mind not to 
give you a@ penny; for you have not only failed to 
keep your part of the bargain, but you are trying 
to take a mean advantage of me; but it won’t do.” 

In spite of his bravado, Howard Evans felt terribly 
afraid ; but he well knew that all depended upon his 
not betraying to Gough that he feared him. 


On his side, Thomas Gough was somewhat sur- | 


prised at the defiant answer, when he had only 
expected-words and signs of fear. “If you don’t 
give it up quietly, sir, I will take it from you by 
force,” 

“Well, then you had better begin, for give it up 
quietly I never will;” and Howard Evans straightened 
his tall, well-made figure. 

“Very well, sir,” was the cool and sneering reply ; 
but for all that Gough did not begin. The unex- 
pected opposition made him think that he must have 
formed a wrong estimate of the young gentleman’s 
character ; besides, he knew that it was impossible 
totake the money from him by force, and even if it 
was he had no wish to make the attempt, for in 
case of a; struggle they would be certain to both fall 
over. He had thought to frighten it out of him. 
After a slight pause Gough added, “I give you 
another chance, Mr. Evans, as you are not like a 
stranger ; take a minute to decide, and then teil me 
whether it’s ‘yes’ or ‘no.’” 

Howard Evans’s quick ear detected a change in 
the man’s tone, and he instantly recovered his fast- 
hiling courage. ‘* No occasion to waste any more 
time in deciding, for I have done so already; once 
more I say, ‘No.’ And now listen to me, Gough; 
fr in consideration of the risk you have run in 
ying to get those deeds, I don’t mind giving you a 
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little more than I intended—just enough to take you 
out of the country until this affair has blown over; 
say sufficient to keep you for twelve months. Now 
give me your answer. Do you agree? yes or no.” 
| Thomas Gough considered the proposal for a few 
minutes, and at last decided to accept it; but he 
used all his native cunning in his manner of convey- 
ing the answer, trying to impress Mr. Evans with 
the idea that he was conferring a favour in con- 
senting to his terms. ‘“ Well, Mr. Evans, I don’t 
mind saying ‘ Yes,’ on condition that you settle with 
me here.” 

Howard Evans was on the point of refusing to 
consent to this stipulation, but at that moment, as 
if divining what was passing in his mind, Gough 
| adroitly managed to fix the wavering balance in his 
| own favour by an apparently accidental slip of his 
| foot, which for the moment seemed to threaten them 
both with a terrible fall from the ledge.’ It recalled 
| Evans to a vivid sense of the danger and unpleasant- 

ness of his precarious standing-place, for Gough had 
contrived to cause him to feel the worst effect of the 
| slip. “ Well, if I do you must guarantee me against 
falling in the event of an unlucky slip, which is not 
| an unlikely thing, I assure you. Yes, Gough;TI will 
agree if you undertake to steer me safely out of 
| this.” 

“ Ay—ay, sir! leave all that to me and don’t be 
| afraid, ’l manage it. Now, sir, you may safely let 
| go of the rock, I’ve got a firm hold of you.” 

It took only a few minutes to effect a transfer of 
| Some of the money paid over by Mr. Reid. It was 
| counted reluctantly on both sides—by the giver, as 
| though he grudged every coin, and was unwilling 
; for it to be changing hands so soon; and by the 
| receiver, as if he were debating with himself whether 
| he should not ask more of that which he had won 
iso easily. His cupidity was excited by the touch of 
the gold, 

“There, Gough, I hope you are satisfied. You 
might have waited until we had got to the shore. I 
should have kept my word;”’ adding a little haughtily, 
“IT don’t like to be doubted.” 

“Nothing like being on the safe side of a bar- 
gain, Mr. Evans,” Gough replied, jingling the money 
in his pocket; and as for doubting’ you, why, I 
wouldn’t trust any man no further than I could 
| throw him.” 

With this philanthropic expression of his opinions, 
Thomas Gough began to descend the ledge, which 
from that point was a work of difficulty and danger, 
which he had not overrated to his companion. 
Howard Evans made several dangerous slips, but 
Gough was as good as his word, for he kept him from 
falling, and they succeeded in reaching the shore in 


safety. 
x x % x % Pa 
Archibald Reid had caused careful inquiries to be 
made in the neighbourhood with a view to the dis- 
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covery of the man by whom he had been attacked There was a pause, during which Frank Went 
during his walk from the ‘Three Masts,” but, greatly _ steadily on with his work and Mr. Reid stood watch. 
to his vexation and disappointment, all failed to pro- ing him, as he often did when he could do it without 
cure any information that could afford the faintest excitiag attention—possibly the likeness to his deaq 
clue to the detection of the ruffian, whose purpose son formed the attraction that, from the first, had 
had been so happily frustrated by the well-timed individualised the young clerk among the rest; or it 
appearance of Frank Moore. He had evidently found might be some interest attaching to Frank himself 
safety in flight, for all the efforts of the Wyewood , This seemed to have increased since his promotion 
police to get any trace had proved futile. No stranger | to the position of chief cashier, and the feeling was 
had been noticed about the neighbourhood answer- never more strongly marked than on that after. 
ing the somewhat confused description given by Mr, | noon. 

Reid and Frank Moore, for neither had obtained a) “ By-the-bye, Mr. Moore, I find you have been pay- 
very clear impression of the man. As day after day ing old Foster’s pension ever since I stopped it.” 
passed with the same unsatisfactory result, in spite | Frank’s face flushed painfully, but he said nothing, 
of the hopes of the police, Mr, Reid grew less sanguine, Mr. Reid continued, after a short pause, “ And | 
and at last he gave up in disgust that he had not | also find that you never delivered my message to 
been able to have the offender punished, him, but left him to think that I was still sending 

“It was rather a singular coincidence, Mr. Moore,” | the money.” 
he condescended to remark on one occasion, when he “TI did not like telling him, sir, for I knewhe 
was discussing the subject with Frank. The banker’s | would be grieved, and as I intended paying him the 
conversation with his clerks was usually confined to | money I thought it didn’t matter.” 
curt monosyllables of a strictly business nature, but “TI did not know you were so Quixotic, Mr. Moore, 
that morning he was unusually disposed to talk and| But why did you not tell Foster that you would pay 
relax the uniform coldness of manner which was such | the money, he would have had nothing to grieve about 
an effectual barrier between himself and all whom he! then?” 

did not recognise as on an equality of social rank. | “TI don’t think he would have taken it from me, 

“Do you allude to my appearance on the scene} sir.” 
just at the most critical moment?” “‘Nonsense; you will not find him as Quixotic as 

“No; I was thinkirg of something that took place | yourself. I warrant he would have forgotten all 
previous to the attack. I told you that I fancied I| about his grief the moment he found that you——” 
had heard some one following me; well, I remember Frank Moore interrupted him. “ Excuse me, sir, 
I warned a gentleman, who had accompanied me a/| but I think youare mistaken in Job Foster’s character, 
short distance along the cliffs, to | e on the defensive | I am sure there is nothing mercenary about him, 
against being waylaid and robbed—not that I sus-| You should just see how he mourns for your son, 
pected there was danger lurking so near, or that I| and his grief at not being able to save him.” 
myself would be the chosen victim. The gentleman It was some minutes before Mr. Reid spoke again, 
to whom I allude was a stranger to the place, and I | he was mentally comparing the young man before 
knew him te have a considerable sum of money | him with his dead son. “ Strangely alike; it is just 
about him, hence my caution.” | what Edmund would have done had he been in his 

This seemed to Frank Moore like an approach to place,” he murmured to himself. ‘ Yes, they are 
the confidential on the part of Mr. Reid, but he | strangely alike, for Edmund’s hand was always in 
made no comment upon it, simply remarking, “I am his pocket, and I don’t believe he ever drew it out 
surprised the police did not succeed in tracing the | empty when he happened to meet a needy person. 
man, particularly as he was wounded somewhere in | Sometimes I wish that I was more like him. Poor 
the face.” Edmund, if you had only been spared to me every- 

“So am I, Mr. Moore.” thing would have been different—even myself, for I 

“Do you think it was any one belonging to Wye- should be living a higher and perhaps a truer life in 
wood, sir?” | yours. Oh, my boy!” 

“Yes, I am inclined to think so; that is one! While these thoughts were passing in his mind 
reason why I regret the officers did not succeed in | he had drawn nearer to the cashier’s desk. Frank 
capturing him, for it would have given me great, was not prepared for his words: “ Let me know how 
satisfaction to have seen him made an example of ;” ; you find Foster on your next visit, Mr. Moore, 
and the banker frowned as though he and his brother | and ”’” He checked himself abruptly. “Take 
magistrates had the culprit already before them for | sovereign to him from me,” he had been about to add, 
examination, adding slowly, “the fellow has displayed | but crushed back the words unspoken. It. was the 
considerable cunning as well as activity in managing! prompting of the kindly impulse which had growt 
so completely to elude pursuit. Some of the best| out of his thoughts of the dead, but as the harder 
men in the police were put on the look-out, but all| nature asserted itself he had successfully echooled 
to no purpose.” it down, making a sort of compromise with his 
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a 
conscience by substituting, “And let me know if | 


ou think he needs any additional comforts.” 

“Yes, I will, sir.” 

“Very good, Mr. Moore.” He was moving away, 
buthe turned back suddenly and said in the tone of 
one recalling something of importance which he had 
nearly forgotten, “ You must let me have all the 
spare cash to-night, Mr. Moore, and by to-morrow | 
noon I shall expect the balance of the amount I told | 
you I should require.” 

Frank’s busy pen paused an instant as he looked 
up and answered, “ Very well, sir; I have, according | 
to your instructions, been keeping back all the cash | 
that has been paid in, and I think there will be | 





enough.” 

“That is right; and remember what I told you 
about not placing it to my account.” 

“But it is keeping the books open, sir, and if Mr. 
Hammond should chance to come back and want 
to see them, I——” 

Mr. Reid interrupted him, speaking somewhat 





hastily. ‘In the first place you can enter the amount 


second place, to make your mind easy, I am 
able to inform you that Mr. Hammond is not 
likely to be back to business for some months, and 
probably, if he continues to be in Parliament, it 
may be years before he resumes his old duties in 
the bank.” 

The cashier replied respectfully, “If you are 
satisfied, sir, I have only to obey your orders; only 
I thought I would mention it in case of there 
being anything; said, as the amount is large, 
and——” 

“ There, Mr. Moore, never mind making an apology, 
and I may as well tell you that, large as the sum is, 
I shall require three times the amount before the end 
of the year,” and with a curt “good morning,” Mr. 
Reid passed into his private office. 

Frank thought it rather strange that he should 
object to him putting the money to his account, but 
attributing it to his eccentricity he dismissed the 
subjectfrom his mind. He little guessed the tempta- 
tion to which the banker was yielding, or how and 
when the subject he so lightly dismissed would be 


in your cash-book, and leave me to explain to Mr. | recalled to him. 


Hammond, if explanation is necessary; and in the 


(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. —No 12. SamveEt. 


Scripture to be read—Parts of 1 Samuel iii., vii., viii., 
COVA %., xvi. 

[LAE have seen Samuel as a child, born 
5 of good parents, and devoted from 
’ ‘ birth to God by a pious mother. 
POW? What kind of a man should we 
ORAS. F | 
Ayes), expect him to grow up? Many pro-| 








yy ~ °° mises about the children of godly 
parents—“ Train up a child,” &c. (Prov. three parts of true repentance. 
Feast of Tabernacles (see Note), in which they “drew 


xxii. 6); though such children do not always 
turn out well, as Absalom. Each child must choose 
what is good, and serve God for himself. Now let 
us see Samuel as a man. He was like Aaron, both 
prophet and priest, and he was also a judge. 

I, SamvEL A PRopHeT. (Read 1 Sam. iii. 19—21, 
iv.1.) This tells us (1) His inspiration. God once 





more revealed Himself by His word and His Spirit. 


He was with Samuel, and so confirmed His aon 


that they all came to pass, See Saul’s testimony 
when seeking his asses (1 Sam. ix. 6). Thus the 
Prophet’s voice was as the voice of God (Heb. i. 1), 
and the people despising it despised God. So do all 
Who despise God’s ministers (Matt. ix. 15). (2) His 
work, As a prophet he had to rebuke the people for 
their neglect of God. Ask what had been predicted 
about the taking of the ark by the Philistines, and 
Point out how it was fulfilled. The story of the 
travels of the ark may be briefly told, or 1 Sam. v. 
Mapbe read, With the ark, God’s presence seemed 





Part II. 


to have departed. This state of things went on for 
twenty years, till the people began to “lament for 
God.” Samuel then told them to put away their 
strange gods and serve the Lord only. Read 1 Sam. 
vii. 3—12, and question on it. Notice the steps 
taken to induce God to help them once more—viz., 
they put away sin; prayed for pardon by means of 
a sacrifice; and began to serve God. These the 
They also kept the 


water, and poured it out before the Lord,” according 
to the custom alluded to by Isaiah (Isa. xii. 1—6), 
and Christ (John vii. 37, 38). The result of all was 
that God once more helped them, and they gained a 
great victory over the Philistines. Another part of 
his work was to anoint kings. The story of Samuel’s 
anointing Saul is connected with another occasion 
of his rebuking the people. Samuel was old, and 
his sons were not like himself, so the people de- 
manded a king. Ask who had been their king, and 
why they were wrong to ask one; also why they 
wanted one, and what Samuel, as prophet, predicted 
as the consequences (1 Sam. viii. 9—11). The story 
of Saul’s loss of his asses; his seeking the seer; 
Samuel’s reception of him, and anointing him. The 
three signs given him are well known, and may be 
briefly questioned upon, as it belongs rather to the 
life of Saul than of Samuel; then read 1 Sam. x. 
20—27, and notice in Samuel’s conduct, how he did 
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his duty -contrary to his own inclination: he disliked 
their havitig a king, yet he tried to make them loyal 
to Saul; this showed great nobleness, and is worthy 
of imitation: he was above all jealousy. And notice 
also how he instructed the people by word of mouth, 
and by writing in a book God’s words (ver. 25). 
Now refer to his anointing of David. (Read 1 Sam. 
xvi. 1—13.) The points to be noticed here are (1) 
that even an inspired prophet is fallible apart from 
God’s teaching, for Samuel was about to choose 
Jesse’s eldest son; and (2) that God looks at the heart, 
and not at the outward appearance. This may be 
pressed home to the children. It is not the healthy 
and good-looking and respectable, but those who 
give their hearts to God that are accepted by Him. 
II. Samuen A priest. Ask the duties of a priest 
from past lessons. Samuel comes before us mostly 
Two especial occasions. (a) For the 
king. Saul having disobeyed God by sparing the 
best of the Amalekites, Samuel, as prophet, rebuked 
him, and declared God’s judgments against him 
(1 Sam. xv. 23); when, however, Saul repented, and 


as intercessor. 


expressed a wish to worship, Samuel turned with | 


him and worshipped, thus by means of a sacrifice 
interceding with God for him. (6) For the people. 


Similarly Samuel prayed for all Israel, when he | 


showed them their sin in asking for a king (1 Sam. 
xii. 23). 


| JIT. SamvurL a gupGe. He “judged Israel all the 
days of his life” (1 Sam. vii.15); as he grew og 
appointing his sons judges over Israel; and tp 
seems to have introduced the custom of “ going on 
| circuit,” which has continued to this day. 

His cHARAcTER. He was (a) upright as judge, 
| not receiving bribes (1 Sam. viii. 3); (b) bold im his 
| rebukes of Saul and the people for their sins; (0) 
' conscientious in doing his duty against his own jp. 
i clination, And the secret of his whole character was 
‘that he feared God from his youth, and all the days 
| of his life. 





Questions to be answered. 


1. What were Samuel’s three offices ? 

2. What was his work as a prophet ? 

3 In what especial way does he come before us as 
priest ? 

4. Describe the anointing of David, and name the 
lessons taught us by it. 

5 What custom did Samuel, as a judge, introduce, 
which has lasted ever since ? 

6. Describe his character. 





| 
| Note.—TaBERNACLES. A feast kept at the end of the 
harvest for eight days, to commemorate the Israelites living 
in tents in the wilderness, and to thank God for the safe 
ingathering of the crops, This custom of pouring out water 
is not mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 








STORIES OF “THE QUIVER COT.” 


-Last year, when I said good-bye to dear 


smoky city, I did not think there 
would be a Willie to write about in 
the “Quiver Cot” this year. 





s the little fellow stills fills his tiny corner in 
the great world, and is still our little “Quiver Cot 
patient.” And well and truly he deserves the 
name and the honour. During the first weeks 
of spring, he was not so well as when I last 
wrote of him. 
erysipelas in the tiresome leg, pulled down the 
little man’s very small stock of strength, though not 
his wonderful spirits. 
hearted little child can live upon a very small 
portion of earthly comfort; at least in dear Willy’s 
case it is so proved. Surely the brightness that 


never seems to fade, the sweet merry smile, always | 
so cheerfully bestowed upon others, are reflected 
from the rays of the “Sun of Righteousness,” for 
we know many things hidden from “the wise and | 
prudent,” are “revealed unto babes.” Other troubles 
have come:to Willie too—home troubles, that the 
children of, the :poor understand so well, and enter 





Willie C. before leaving the great, 


74) But | 
Sy ” though his hold of life is a very weak one, | 


Trouble and pain, in the shape of | 


A happy, merry, thankful. | 


| bert P., another “ cot patient,” and Willy’s friend, 
died a short time ago—faded slowly and quietly out 
| of the little hospital world, leaving some very gentle 
memories behind, for those who tended him 
lcvingly, and by their care and kindness made his 
dying days so peaceful. 

Dear little hospital! what thoughts and hopes 
seem to linger about those old houses! We all know 
| how soon a little helpless one steals a nestling place 
in our hearts, and after months of tending and care, 
the parting is hard. What must it be for a loving 
mother, who, perhaps, after months of hope, o 
patient waiting at home, out of sight of the little 
sufferer, sees at each visit that skill and care and 
kindness, even a mother’s love and prayers, cannot 
keep the little one on earth much longer? and 48 
she goes away down the old staircase, blinded with 
tears which are of mingled sorrow and thankfulness, 
she listens intently, trying to the last moment to 
catch the sound of one weak little voice, that she 
can so well distinguish above all the rest. Ah, 
well! The little one often, by the sweetest and 
strongest of all cords, the cord of love, draws the 
mother after it, up to the fair land, where sorrow 
'and sighing are not, and hospital lessonse a 
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learned by parents as well as children, as I have 
found. 

One poor, loving mother, while even her tears 
flowed for her “ puir wee lammie dead and gone,” 
lifted up her voice in thankfulness to those who had 
nursed and tended him for many months, during a 
painful and tedious illness. Poor little fellow, his 
case was 2 little like our dear Willy’s. His trouble 
began by a fall upon the gallery at school. Like 


STORIES OF “THE QUIVER COT? 


| tasks of love and affection. 


many other little boys, he liked to imitate the elder 
ones’ pranks, and as he saw other boys could jump | 


off the gallery end, he thought he could also. Alas! 
he never jumped again. 
little lad, poor Willy (or Woolfie, as we always called 


him) changed to the pale, thoughtful-looking invalid, 


and after his poor mother (who had lost many | 
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He knew how his mother 
loved him, and clung to him, for she had lost five 
others, and Woolfie was a child whom all loved; but 
often, when he was suffering more than usual, he 
would say, ‘‘ Don’t fret, mother dear, even if I die, 
for you know I shall only go to sleep here, and wake 
up in heaven; and then Jesus won’t let me have any 
more of this pain, and you'll soon come, all the rest 
of you.” He was very fond of his nurses, especially 
of the lady nurse, and on one occasion, when he had 
been suffering very severely, he said to his mother, 


| “TI do'try to be good; they are so kind to me, and 


From the hearty, daring, | 


children) had done all she could for her poor darling, | 
she got him admitted ‘to the Children’s Hospital, 


giving up her loving task to the hands of strangers, 


and going back to her lonely home to wait patiently | 


for whatever the end might be. After a time the 
little boy was sent to Highgate—happy Highgate, 
the fairy-land of the little sick children’s dreams, 
and there, with short intervals of the time spent 
in the wards of Great Ormond Street occasionally, 
he stayed for two and a half years. 


nurse does love me, and she has such a lot to do; 
but the pain is so dreadful sometimes that I can’t be 
patient.” 

Poor little fellow! he lost his appetite sadly, and 
could not eat his food, and the thought troubled his 
grateful little heart, that he should be fanciful and 
dainty, or considered so. His mother was much 
comforted one day by his nurse saying of him, “Dear 
Woolfie, he is so thoughtful ; if we are tired or poorly, 


| he’ll say, ‘ Now, boys, can’t you be quiet, and not 


| bother ; don’t you see nurse is ill?’” 


and in the 


| winter he was so happy, making every one in the 
| house a pair of warm cuffs. 


The visiting day for the parents and friends of | 
the children is Sunday, at Highgate, for two hours | 
in the afternoon; and during all the two and a half | 


years the poor mother never but twice missed the 
opportunity of seeing her darling, and then only 
because she was ill in bed. Let the weather be what 
it might, Woolfie’s mother was the first to enter the 
bright ward, and oh! what a smile always passed from 
face to face of the mother and litile son, telling of the 
love between them, of patient waiting and hoping on 
both sides; and the precious, short two hours, how 
soon the time passed, and the weekly parting, as 
well as the meeting, must be got through. For 
three months, during the time that small-pox was 


| 


raging in London, visitors were excluded for fear of | 


infection, but Woolfie’s mother went across London to 
Highgate, on one or other day of the week, to inquire 
personally for her darling, that he might know she 
had been to ask for him. If she could not see him, 
it was something to see the house he lived in. 

My Willie C. and dear Woolfie were very great 
friends, and the letters and presents sent to Willie 


great treat. 


by the “ Quiver Cot” friends, were a source of great 


pleasure to each. Woolfie was a clever little fellow, 
and often when in great pain would take up his 
work at intervals, whatever it might be—he could 
make beautiful book-markers, and knit and crochet. 
His greatest pleasure was found in giving away his 

All the ladies, nurses, and 
servants had keepsakes from him—cuffs, or mittens, 
ormarkers. It was wonderful to see his little frail 


little manufactures. 


fingers at work, so deft and delicate, and the poor 
little armis must often have ached over his small 


Slowly and painfully poor Woolfie’s days passed ; 
sometimes there seemed a hope of the disease abating, 
sometimes, and very often, no hope at all; and other 
little boys and girls went away, cured and strong 


| and smiling, with happy mothers ; and others went to 


sleep, in the painless, long slumber that shall know 
such a glad awakening by-and-by; but Woolfie’s 
pale little face still greeted all visitors, and Woolfie’s 
patient, good mother still took her journey of love, 
and passed her weekly two hours with her little son, 
seeing very small change in him, if any, as the time 
passed by. 

Then came Christmas, and the pudding was 
carried round to the little cots, and every mite had a 
stir. But on the 10th of December Woolfie had had 
a grand reception, a birthday party, and that was a 
He had been no worse than usual just 
then, but the Sunday after Christmas, when his 
mother went to him she found him very much worse. 
He told her “not to worry, as he had been much 
worse than that when he was sent back to Great 
Ormond Street,” and as he had before recovered 
three very severe attacks, she hoped that by the next 
Sunday she would find him better. He talked cheer- 
fully to his mother, told her all his little bits of 
news, and then they read the Bible together, as 
usual, and had a little prayer, and she left him quite 
cheerful. Hope still lived in her heart, in spite of 
fears; but on the Wednesday morning, a letter came 
to tell of great pain, and to bid her go at once to 
her little sufferer, and all that day and night, and 
until eight o’clock on Thursday evening, the poor 
darling bore his dreadful pain in patience—or one 
might say surely they both suffered. Once, when 
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the agony seemed very intense, the poor little fellow 
said, ‘Oh, mamma! if God would only take me out 
of this, it is so dreadful.” His prayer was answered 
very soon, for he got easier, and it was expected that 
he would stay, waiting, for several days; but the 
call came suddenly, and dear little Woolfie peacefully 
and gently fell asleep. He sank from exhaustion at 
last, as for hours he could take no nourishment. 
His last words were for his nurse. He put his arm 
round her neck and bid her good-bye, and, as his 
poor mother said, “then he went home.” 

Woolfie left that nurse a blessing certainly, and a 
lesson in wondrous Christ-like patience to all of us. 
His nurse was very kind, everything was done that 
could be for him, to cheer him during the last few 
months of his life. A little before his death, he was 
carried about the house, because he was losing his 
spirits; but he seldom or never complained, though 
so sensitive a child felt keenly being left again and 
again when others got better. His mother was so 
grateful for all the kindness shown him, during his 
long stay at the hospital and Highgate convalescent 
ward. She says: “His being first admitted was like 
a very bright lining to many dark clouds,” for he 
had suffered at home a whole year, never able to 
walk, and she had had so many griefs, that her faith 
in God’s great love got sadly weak at times, and as 
she said, “ We are so apt in great trouble to think 
that our Father is punishing us, instead of teaching 
us in His love and mercy that this is not our home.” 
Dear little Willie! “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” He has left a sweet and holy memory for 
Highgate. 

One touching little incident I must mention. The 
day before he died, in his pain and weakness, he 
tried to finish off a marker that he was making for 
his mother—“ Thy will be done.” He got as far as 
“will,” and there the little needle is left. The two 
words express well the lesson of the dear boy’s life of 
late, “ Thy will,” and that was Willy’s legacy to his 
mother, more precious, I think, than if it had been 
finished. I have one of those he made, and the work 
is beautifully done by the careful, loving fingers, 
Most gratefully does his mother speak of all who 
have been kind to dear Woolfie—doctors, ladies, 
nurses, servants, and I am sure she will always pray 
for the prosperity of the Children’s Hospital, High- 
gate, of course, is where his memory lingers chiefly, 
but he is not forgotten at Great Ormond Street; 
Willy C., Woolfie, and Herbert P. were all great 
friends, and Willy C. misses them. 

Highgate now is charming, and none but those 
who are condemned themselves to a city life can con- 
ceive the pleasure of a stay in such a paradise as 
that old house is to children, who speak of the won- 
drous joys of “the country” with reverence and 





bated breath, as, indeed, of something most wonderful. 
A sight of the sick children in the wards at | 
Bloomsbury ought to be followed by a sight of the ' 


same children, or of (thank God) most of them, jn 
the glorious old house of Cromwell at Highgate, Jp 
Great Ormond Street they are like the good children 
grandma speaks of, “seen but not heard:” 9 
Highgate they are both seen and heard, and thei; 
merry voices waken music in one’s heart, Every. 
thing is delightful there; ask any urchin who 
has once stayed there, and see the eyes beam with 
fun, and the mouth break into a broad grin, «] 
likes ’Ighgate,” is the general comment, and that 
is enough. There is a nurse there of whom a little 
boy said in confidence, “Oh, I loves Highgate, 
why there’s ‘teacher,’ she is a one, she knows every 
game there is!” 

Little Willie C. has a new grand label on his cot 
now; it is very gay indeed, and Willie is very proud 
of it. Branches of trees overhanging a brook; 
among the branches are many sparrows, with arrows 
and bows and “quivers” hanging by them; and 
floating on the water, among white lilies, are some 
tiny cock-robins, slain by the arrows! There is a 
great deal to look at and talk about there. 

As dear Willy is so wonderfully spared, we can 
but trust he will yet in a measure recover. At any 
rate, he is doing the little work God has given him 
to do, to the very best of his tiny power. I must now, 
in his name, specially return his grateful thanks to 
all those who help to make dear little Willy’s life as 
happy a one as can be, and in his name, bid “ God 
bless them.” M. $. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


208. In the lifetime of Solomon, the revolt of 
the ten tribes was foretold, and the chief agent in it 
was indicated. Where is this recorded ? 

209. By what parable does our Lord teach the 
duty of forgiveness? 

210. By the application of what prophecy to 
Himself did Jesus publicly intimate that He is the 
Christ, or the Messiah—that is, the Anointed One? 

211. Quote the verse in which Christ declared tc 
His apostles that they should have the direct. teach- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and that their memories 
should be quickened in recalling the truths they had 
heard from His lips. : 

212. Did Isaiah write anything else besides the 
prophecy that bears his name ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 

197. 2 Kings iii, 11. 

198. 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

199. “Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth” (Matt. vi. 3). 

200. Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 

201. Pilate. “Ho marvelled if he were already 
dead ’”’ (Mark xiv. 44). 

202. Aner, Eshcol, Mamre (Gen. xiv. 24). 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. 


BY MRS. G. LINNZUS BANKS. 


HE August sun, with red, prophetic eye O Sabbath ! blessed God-appointed time 
And fiercest noontide ray, For peace, and praise, and prayer ; 
Rends the cloud-curtains of the angry sky | That ever thou shouldst chronicle a crime 
This sultry Sabbath-day. E’en fiencs might shrink to share 
VOL. VIII. 
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France lies in seeming calm, in rest supine, The weakling king, her shuddering, nerveless tool, 
When the loud tocsin clangs, Would fain her act rebuke ; 
And the fierce panther of Medici’s line But vain his trumpet-call when priestly rule 
Whets her insatiate fangs. Holds sceptre down with crook ; 
Boom! Boom! When sword and pike are sanctified before 
It signals doom ! The massacre for creed, 


And demons dripping with their victims’ gore 
* Down with the Huguenot!” Swords flash to light, Seek blessings on their deed. 
*Mid shouts, “ Kill every man!” Boom! Boom ! 
(On breast or sleeve, the scarf and cross of white Still tolls for doom! 
Mark all not under ban ;) 
“ Down with the Huguenots!” The swords blush red, | 
With blood of man and boy! 
“ Kill! kill!” The bigot hounds, with carnage fed, | 
Mother and babe destroy ! | 
Grey hairs protect not ; beauty is no shield ; | flight 
Home ties no longer bind ; | Swift winged by mortal fear ; 
Blood runs down street and stream, stains hearth | The father, burdened with bis bleeding son, 





“Kill! kill!” sounds hoarsely through the day and 
night : 
Can Providence be here ? 
Yes, HERE! Some lie concealed, some ‘scape by 


and field, | The hell-hounds at his heel, 
Shrieks scare the ’bated wind. | Finds safety in a ready English gun, 
Boom! Boom! | A stout boat’s English keel. 
The knell tolls doom ! | France is one bleeding wound: each tainted gale 
|  Sobs out the tocsin knell, 
The timid stars come out, the moon looks down, | From north to south one universal wail 
Then veils her pallid face ; Echoes the fatal bell. 
But stern Medici’s sanguinary frown Boom! Boom ! 
Still urges on the chase: Death’s note of doom! 








QUEEN MADGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. her own wild ideas, and whose vague dread it was 
eee that the man for whom she had only a quiet sisterly 
E stood by the river with the boat | affection, was to form the sum and substance of her 
ready, wondering what delayed her. | life’s romance, how could she help turning almost as 

Madge had altered her mind about |a refuge to the other who was constantly by her 
waiting for Ralph, and Lewis Edwards | side, who won her admiration every moment he was 
2 was allowed to row her about on the | with her, till, unconsciously, he stole her love? His 
water to his heart’s content. She had nothing to do | ways, words, and looks seemed perfect to her, his face 
with her mornings, and he found it easy to stay an Imost fit for a god’s, his every movement worthy 
hour or two beyond the time when he ought to have of a hero. His low tones, his tender songs, his grand 
been at the office if Madge seemed to wish it. He | ideas (as they seemed to her); his attentions to 
had only known her a month, yet the girl with the | herself—attentions to which she was so little used, 
proud, sweet face, and the longings after all that was land the deference he paid her, the way in which 
good and beautiful (and yet who failed a hundred | he seemed to make her slightest wish the rule of his 
times to reach them); with her day-dreams and her | life—all won her. It was the love she had imagined, 
romance, her faith in the world and her readiness to | the romance for which she had waited, and it was 
believe in it, had fascinated him strangely. There | altogether very, very unlike that of Ralph Forbes, 
was no pretence in his ill-concealed admiration; no | who did not understand how to win a woman, bit 
acting in the eager tone or manner with which he | only how to love her honourably and honestly, and 
spoke to her, or hung upon her words, or listened to | truly and unswervingly. 
her singing ; it was all real, and he was a puzzle even | She came at last. He saw her cross the lawn, 
to himself, | walk quickly through the little copse, and then in 
And Madge? Madge had fallen in love with him. ; moment she was with him. He went eagerly for- 
It was hardly possible for her to have done other- | ward, and she smiled when she saw his impatience. 
wise,—a handsome man, and fascinating, used to the Ralph would have paddled about quite contentedly, 
world and its ways, and she a novice, a mere girl, and not have troubled himself in the least if she 
who had seen nothing and knew nothing of it beyond | had been five or ten minutes late. 
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‘© You are a strange girl,’ he said, as he helped her out of the boat.” 
“QUEEN MADGE "—p, 675. 
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“J thought you were never coming,” he said as 
she got into the boat and they drifted off. She did 
not answer, only looked at the clear, unruffled water, 
with its many-tinted reflections and its long un- 
proken line of sunshine. 

“T was reading a letter,” she said at last, “from 
the North-country, where I lived when I was a little 
girl, It was there I learnt to row, on Bassenthwaite 
lake;” and she dabbled with her fingers in the 
shining ripples as they skimmed lightly over them. 

“I wish we were there now,” he said, watching 
her, and trying to catch the reflection of her face in 
the water. 

“Do you ?” she answered dreamily, after a pause ; 
then suddenly her face lighted up. “I should so 
like to show you the mountains!” she exclaimed ; 
“they are so beautiful! I shall never forget them,” 
she added, almost sadly. 

“Do you often forget ?” he asked. 

She pulled her hat low down over her face as they 
flashed on in the sunshine and answered, “‘ No.’ 

They did not speak again for some minutes, then 
he broke the silence. “I would give the world to 
know you would remember ” and he leant for- 
ward as if to touch her hand. 

She drew it away, but she did not get angry; 
she did not give one thought to Ralph Forbes, 
reading in his dusty rooms at the Temple; she 
never dreamt of doubting that man, who was trying 
to look into the eyes she dared not raise, and she 
did not speculate upon a single day farther on into 
the future, but only tried to make her voice calm and 
to keep the tell-tale colour from her cheek as she 
asked, “‘ Remember what ?” 

He laughed a half-bitter laugh. ‘These days,” he 

said, “they are very happy ones.” 
{ Happy! they were blissful to her, the madness 
was SO new as well as sweet; but she made no reply, 
oily shook off her shyness, and looking at the 
shadows on the water again forgot him, and remem- 
bering the Northern hills, began to sing softly. 

“TI wish Mary Forbes were here,” she exclaimed, 
breaking off suddenly, ‘she would so like this 
place.” 

“T don’t want Mary Forbes,” he answered, in- 
dolently ; “indeed, to tell the truth, I greatly prefer 
being without her.” 

“You wouldn’t if you once saw her,” she replied ; 
“she is so pretty and so good; she makes me think 
of a sweet, fair saint.” 

“T prefer a sweet, fair sinner,” he answered, and 
his tone jarred upon her for a moment, yet she would 
not hear the discord, but leant over the side of the: 
boat and dabbled in the water again. 

“You shouldn’t say that,” she said; “ goodness 
comes before anything else.” 

“Nonsense!” he laughed; “you only fancy it. 
You yourself would be the first to stand by any one 
thtough thick and thin, right or wrong.” The con- 
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versation was taking a strange turn, how, neither of 
them knew. “I believe,’’ he went on, in a low tone, 
“you would never swerve from any one you once 
cared for, no matter what he was or what he did.” 
He looked eagerly at her, scarce knowing what he 
said, and she looked back at him with the sunlight 
flashing from her eyes, and answered him a little 
scornfully— 

“No! for ever and ever, through anything and in 
the face of everything, while my head did not cry 
‘shame!’ upon my heart; while I could look up, but 
never to look down, I could not worship a gilt idol if 
I discovered it was not gold; and I would rather see 
any one I loved dead, than mean, or base, or wicked 
—than the reverse of what I had imagined——” 
She stopped, ashamed of having said so much, and 
her excitement died away in a moment. 

“Yet you would love the same ?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, in a low, almost sad tone. 
«When the reason for loving went, the love would 
go too, though its death were mine.” 

He almost shivered as he took up the oars, turned 
the boat round, and trusted to the tide to drift them 
back to the gate opposite the Shrubbery. 

“Ts it not natural?” she said musingly, presently. 
“Tf we delight in anything that is beautiful, and it 
is broken, we weep for its loss; but how can we 
delight in its beauty still, for it is gone ?” 

He made no reply till they reached the landing- 
place. ‘You are a strange girl,” he said, as he 
helped her out of the boat. “I wonder if you 
understand yourself. Let us stroll a little way along 
this pathway,” he added; “I have ten minutes to 
spare yet before making for the station.” 

They went silently on for some minutes. Then 
she thought of her letter. “I shall write to the 
North as you are not coming to-night,” she said. 
« Aunt always goes to sleep when no one is there of 
an evening.” 

“TI wish you would write to me,” he said im- 
pulsively. 

“To you!” she exclaimed, in surprise. “How can 
you be so stupid ?” she laughed, as he stooped and 
picked up a leaf that fell from a little cluster in her 
hat, and pressed it to his lips, but she trembled, 
nevertheless, as she watched him. He was so 
different from all the world, she thought (though 
she had never seen the world); he was so handsome; 

so grand, and there was no narrow-mindedness ir 
| him; that very vague, hazy conversation they had 
had in the boat fascinated her. She looked.up at 
him again, at the frank face and the dark hair 
| falling over the white forehead, from which he had 
pushed back his cap. He must be very clever, she 
thought, and noble, too, it was written upon his 
| countenance. She hung a little heavier on his arm; 
| it was a long way for her to reach up to it, though 
she was not short; but he was so tall, quite a giant. 
How she liked his six feet of growth!—they added to 
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his hero-like aspect. How she liked him altogether! | paper, with the royal arms stamped on the top of 
—liked! There was no disguising it, she loved him | the first page, and at the initial of his Christiag 
dearly, with all her heart and soul. name with which it was signed, as if he would hayg 
Perhaps he saw it written in her eyes, or perhaps | her know him by no other; then, with one frightened 
it was with some dim foreshadowing of the future | look towards her aunt, she raised the letter to he 
that he spoke the next words. ‘“ Suppose, some day, | face and pillowed her cheek upon it. 
all this pleasant time is over, and I go away, and That letter was a link of sudden happiness in her 
you never see me again, and you have only reason to | life, and concerning the vagueness of the words it 
speak of me bitterly, yet will you sometimes think | contained she did not trouble herself in the least, 
of me kindly, in spite of all you said just now?” He | She opened the thick packet from Ralph Forbes at 
leant over her, waiting nervously for her answer. last. It enclosed a letter from her father, which had 
“Oh, don’t—don’t,”’ she cried, in terror. been directed by mistake to the Forbes’s, and there 
How could he say such wild, improbable words? | was a note also from Ralph, and this was what he 
He! said to the woman he loved best in the world—poor 
“But if I do; if I fall far below your cherished , Ralph !— 


standard, tell me—will you think of me kindly, and | ‘Dram Mapnge,—The letter I send — come. Weareall 

a» well, and Mary hopes to see you soon. Glad you liked Goethe; 
remember these happy days - ; . you should read it in the original, however, to appreciate him, 
Her lips trembled, but her eyes, eyes with a wild | 1 am just off to the House, where I expect it will be a heayy 


love-light in them, and her voice, that sweet low | night. ' 
voice she could not make steady, satisfied him “R, Ponsa” 


pore ee aid; “ ill re- : : : . 
i i iy oa” a as cilie sates It was written in a careless manner, in a big, sprawl. 
«And think of me kindly too ?” ing hand, on half a sheet of blue paper. Madge 
a a : looked at it, and turned it over, and it might have 
Yes,” she answered again ; and then at the gate been a very manly epistle, but she thought of ths 
toy — other letter, which she infinitely preferred. She was 
tonly a woman, so after the manner of her sex could 
| pass by mountains to magnify mole-hills. 
| ‘Iam sure he cannot be in love with me,” she said 
to herself. “That is not at all like a love-letter; 
he says nothing at all, and even the ‘yours’ at 
the end is clipped short and is evidently only a form. 
|I am very glad, it is much better so,” she added, 
aa ; | thoughtfully. 
a bi geooinyo ee eee — | Good honest Ralph despised all those little tender 
Will you be angry? If you knew how I should prize even one expressions most lovers have at the ends of their 
line from you, you would not wonder that the wish escaped | pens, and forgot, or did not know, how a woman's 
me. I could not help it. Can the prisoner help longing for | love is fed on words, and often starved by silence. 
sass irene sialananabetiatans atgsag ov S She read her father’s letter next, which was almost 
She stopped for 2 moment, as if to consider what |g business one, an intimation that he would shortly 
those words meant, but she could not speculate | eng her bills to the amount of £200, to defray the 
then. | expenses of her education (the bills were still unpaid) 
“T have been thinking of our conversation this morning; | during the last years she was at school, and a remark 
have you thought of it, I wonder, and will you keep your . 
promise, Madge (the name comes to my lips so naturally), I | that he should be ” England before the year was 
know you will. You could not be false even in a trifle, I felt out. She put it with Ralph’s letter in her pocket, 
that as I looked into your eyes to-day; and you willcometo the | and Lewis Edwards’s—well, she read it again, and 


river-side—our river-side—again to-morrow, will you not? I | ;. . * : ‘ 
will be there at the same time. If you knew how I grudge this | lingered over it, and was by the river-side in be 


evening spent away from you—but I fear lest every word I say morning, and many a morning afterwards, and all 
should make you angry, and have only just time to send this | the time, though her manner was stiffer than before, 
a ee enere ate re “TL.” | and she felt shy and strange, as a woman does in the 
She read it through at a gasp, and again more | presence of a man when she is first conscious that 
carefully, with her hand held to her throat to stay a | she loves him, sothat he almost thought her offended, 
choking sensation there. Then she looked at it, at | that letter was hidden in her dress, and she had 4 
the handwriting, decidedly a gentleman's, and one | little stolen frightened satisfaction in thinking she 
that would have been ruin to a clerk in a merchant’s | wore it nearer to her heart in consequence. 
office, and at the paper—thick, creamy Government (To be continued.) 


“Yrs: 


* e * * 





Madge had a letter from each cf her lovers that 
evening. They came at the same time, but she 
opened Lewis Edwards’s first. She had never even 
seen his writing before, but she knew it was from 
him, and so while Lady Gardener dozed in her chair 
and the poodle dozed at her feet, Madge read her 
first love-letter. This was it— 


| 
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CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH: 
EXPOSITORY NOTES ON THE EARLIER PORTIONS OF THE CANTICLES.—No. IL. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, ETC. ; AUTHOR OF “ AIDS TO PRAYER,” ETC. 


“The song of songs, which is Solomon’s. Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth: for Thy love is better than 
wine. Because of the savour of Thy good ointments Thy name is as ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins love 


Thee.”—Song of Solomon i, 1—3. 


4 E now come to a consideration of the 
words with which the composition 
opens. “ The song of songs ”’ it begins. 
This was the Jewish form of express- 

ing pre-eminence or surpassing excellency. 
A thousand and five songs, are we told, did 
Solomon write; but this was the perfection and 
flower of them all—the essence of the essence, the 
song of all the songs “which is Solomon’s.” 
Solomon’s, as its author, may be one meaning; 
but another, favoured by Jewish interpreters, is 
the song which is “about Solomon,” and about 
him as the type of One that should come after, 
Itis a book concerning Him who had betrothed 
Himself to us in righteousness and in judgment 
and in lovingkindness and in mercies. Behold a 
greater than Solomon is here. It is an idyl of the 
great King. 

“Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth: 
for His love is better than wine.” Here it is 
evident that the Church, the bride, which is the 


Lamb’s wife, begins the dialogue; and it begins 
with a request, of whom madc we are not told. 
With a bold, dramatic abruptness, she makes 
earnest and impatient suit of one whom it would 
be superfluous to name. “Let HIM kiss me,” Him 
whom my soul loveth; Him than whom in heaven 
I have no other, and in comparison of whom on 


earth I desire no other. The sinner has but one 
Saviour :—‘To us there is but one Lord Jesus, 
by whom are all things, and we by Him.” 

But what is the “kiss” spoken of? Under 
this expression various forms of salutation are 
included among Orientals, varying with the cir- 
cumstances under which the token was used, or 
the rank and condition of the persons between 
whom it passed. Among the Persians a kiss 
on the face was allowed only when the parties 
were nearly equal in rank, inferiors being ex- 
pected to kiss the feet. In Scripture kisses 
may be said generally to be of two kinds— 
either as tokens of reverence and subjection, as 
when Joseph fell upon Jacob’s face and kissed 
him, or when Moses went out to meet his father- 
in-law and kissed him; or else it was a sign of 
renewed friendship and reconciliation, as when 
David kissed Absalom, after being prevailed upon 
by Joab to receive the ungrateful son back to 
court; or as when, in the parable of the prodigal 
ton, the father had compassion on the son, and 
‘an and fell on his neck and kissed him. The 





prayer of the Church therefore in this passage, or 
giving the words an individual application, the 
prayer of the pious soul—of the humble, earnest, 
Christ-loving heart—is, “ Lord, show me some 
token for good; let me enjoy some comfortable 
testimony of Thy love. Come very near to me; 
give me a pledge, a ring, a token, one tender 
embrace telling me that “I am my beloved’s and 
my beloved is mine.” This is what the believer 
here prays for. Christ’s work is complete. I 
know nothing can add to that. But am I complete 
in Him? If so He will draw near to me—heart 
to heart, face to face, my soul joined to His soul 
in the bonds of a mystical and ineffable fellow- 
ship; “my heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.” 

“With the kisses of His mouth;” that is, 


*|as some Jewish expositors render it, with the 


“precious doctrines of salvation.’ Their para- 
phrase of the passage runs: “ Oh, that God would 
show Himself and kiss us with the kisses of 
His mouth, that the doctrine might be fastened 
in our hearts.” To this feature of ancient ex- 
pectation with regard to Messiah we have a 
reference in Psalm xlv., and other Scriptures: 
“Thou art fairer than the children of men: full 
of grace are Thy lips.” Hence we may read the 
text as a prayer, that Christ would make His 
word very precious to us; that He would give us 
a spiritual relish for His “exceeding great and 
precious promises ;” that in reading Holy Scrip- 
ture we might feel as if Christ Himself were speak- 
ing to us with such unction, that His “lips were 
like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling myrrh.” And 
truly, it is a deep note of spiritual character to 
feel this temper of love for Scripture formed in 
us. The man is very near heaven whose heart 
can truly respond to those aspirations of Psalm 
cxix., which set forth David’s love for the Word, 
as his “light,” his “lamp,” his “food,” his “song;” 
as his solace.in “the night watches,” and his 
companion as he walked by the way; as faith’s 
shield, hope’s foundation, the tempted spirit’s safe- 
guard, the troubled heart’s repose. And this is 
the Church’s prayer here. She desires earnestly 
the “sincere milk of the word;” she would fain 
“taste that the Lord is gracious.” The believer 
feels that Christ is nigh when the word is brought 
nigh; when his lips seem to touch the honey- 
comb; when he can drink in the inspirations of 
the promise as if the breath of the Holy One were 
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being breathed into his spirit. ‘“ By the word of 
Thy lips I have kept me from the paths of the 
destroyer.” ‘Thy words were found, and I did 


eat them; and Thy word was unto me the joy and | 
| day of Christ, he saw it and was glad. But now 


rejoicing of my heart.” 

“For Thy love is better than wine;” or, as we 
read it in the margin, Thy “loves” are better. 
By Origen and other early commentators it is 


thought a better reading would be Thy “ doc- , 


. . a . : 
trines” or ordinances, are better than wine ; 


thereby keeping up the illustration of the pre-| 
ceding verse. But we may keep to our Authorised | 


Version, and that too in its plural reading, Thy 
“loves” are better. For the love of Christ, like 


the river of Paradise, though flowing from one, 


central source, is parted and becomes four heads. 
To comprehend it in all its vastness, we must 
contemplate it in its breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height. Yes, Christ has many “loves” 
for His people—adopting love when He calls us; 
justifying love when he pardons us; sanctify- 
ing love, by which He makes us holy; redeem- 
ing love, by which He brings us into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. And the pious soul 
here intimates her deep appreciation of that love. 
It is better than wine, better than comfort, better 
than any creature good. Wine may make glad 
the heart of man; but what can it do for a soul 
lying under the frown of God? Let riches increase, 
and honours thieken, and comforts multiply; let 
the tabernacle resound with the voice of joy, and 





the warm pulse beat with buoyant life, one glimpse | 


of the face of my Beloved, says the Church, is 
worth them all. The world’s vintage may be rich, 


and the world’s garner full, but neither can com- | 


pare with the light of the Divine countenance. 
“Thou hast put gladness in my heart, more than 
in the time that their corn and wine and oil 
increased.” Nature’s goodliest and best cannot 
be weighed for the price of the Saviour’s grace: 
“Thy love is better than wine.” 

But we come to the third verse, in which 
we have the Church’s grateful acknowledgment of 
Christ, and the fulness which dwells in Him. 
“ Because of the savour of Thy good ointments 
Thy name is as ointment poured forth.” By the 
“savour of Thy good ointments” we understand 
the savour of the knowledge of Christ in His 
anointed relations of Prophet, Priest, and King; 
a savour as refreshing to the soul as if around it 
were diffused the aroma of some costly perfumes. 
“Thy name is as ointment poured forth.” Two 
or three useful reflections arise out of this view. 

1. First, it may be taken to intimate the greater 
discoveries of the riches of Gop’s grace which have 
been made to us under the Gospel. “Thy name 


is as ointment poured forth ;” that is, as some 
would render it, ointment laid open, exhausted, 
the vessel which held it emptied of its contents. 









Adam had a savour of the ointment in the pro. 
mise made to him of “the seed of the woman,” 
Abraham had, as it were, drops of the precious 
unguent granted to him when, rejoicing in the 


in these Gospel times the box containing the oint. 
ment is broken. The spikenard of the Saviour’s 
name fills the nostrils of the world. As bees to 
a garden of spices, all nations flow to this Divine 
compound of “ myrrh, aloes, and cassia.” It is te 
be had without money and without price. “Thy 
name is as ointment poured forth.” 

2. Again, the expression seems to intimate that 
a right apprehension of Christ in His work, 
character, and offices will conduce to religious 
cheerfulness and joy. The use of ointments in 
the Hast, on account of their cooling and refresh. 
ing properties, often furnishes the sacred writers 
with an expressive image for all that is bright 
and beautiful and happy. “ Ointment and per. 
fume rejoice the heart,’ we read in one place. 
“Eat thy bread with joy, and let thy head lack 
no ointment.” And again, “He shall give unto 
them the oil of joy for mourning: the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” To know 
Christ, then—what He is, what He says, what He 
has done for us, what He is doing now; to know 
Him in His greatness as our Saviour, in His 
righteousness as our Surety, in His propitiation 
to cleanse us from all spot of sin, and in His grace 
to deliver us from its enslaving power; to know 
Him as very near to us always—in our dangers, 
in our sorrows, in our duties, in our prayers; to 
know Him as a “ Friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother,” touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, tempering the rude blast to our frailness, 
regulating the heat of our furnace; to know Him 
as our Shepherd to guide, our Staff to uphold, our 
Rock to flee to, from storms a shelter, and from 
heat a shade; to know Christ, I say, in all these 
beneficent and happy relations should make the 
heart glad, and the hands strong, and the tread 
firm. The oil of a holy cheerfulness should run 
“down to the skirts of our garments,” and our 
face should shine with a bright gladness :—‘* The 
savour of Thy name is as ointment.” 

3. Another reflection arising out of this pas- 
sage is the obligation which lies upon us to make 
Christ known to others. The savour of Thy name 
is as ointment; but then not ointment as it is 
pent up, hoarded, not suffered to escape from its 
case of alabaster, but ointment as it is “ poured 
forth,” diffused far and wide, reviving all who 
come near to it with the odour of its perfumes, 
and having life’ and healing on its wings. “Now 
thanks be unto God,” says the apostle, “ which 
always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and 


| maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by 


us in every place.” To know Christ, and yet keep 
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back the knowledge; to be healed by the balm of | forth. Oh! the treasury of grace cOntaincd in 
Gilead ourselves, and not be anxious to proclaim | a “Name.” When Moses put up the petition, 
to others that there is a Physician there—no| “I beseech Thee show me Thy glory,” the Lord 
Christ-loving soul can act thus. His very home| answered, “Iwill make all My goodness pass 
“will be filled with the odour of the ointment.’’| before thee, and I will proclaim the name 
“We cannot but speak the things we have seen | ef the Lord before thee.” And David says, 
and heard,” said Peter and John. “A necessity| ‘They that know Thy name will put their 
is laid upon me,” said Paul; “woe is me if I} trust in Thee,” These virgins know that Christ 
preach not the Gospel:” Woe is me, being, has a “name which is above every name.” 
ransomed myself, if I do not proclaim my De-!} Whether as “Emanuel,” God with us; as “Christ,” 
liverer’s name. Be it that, in so doing, while 1| the Lord’s Anointed; as “ Jehovah-Jesus,” the 
am “a savour of life unto life” unto some, unto | Saviour; as “the Lord our Righteousness,” they 
others I must be a savour of death unto death ; yet | | feel that He is near of kin to them—One qualified 
I must follow my necessity. I must not shut up| to be their Goel-Redeemer—and they cannot but 
the holy anointing. The name of Christ is to be! feel drawn to Him. We all know on which side 
as “ ointment poured forth.” | the love began. “We love Him because He first 

“Therefore do the virgins love Thee,” the verse | loved us.” In our wanderings, He sought us; in 
concludes. ‘The virgins” meaning more es- | our misery, He pitied us; in our oppositions to 
pecially the young of the flock; the pure, chaste, | His will, He subdued our pride; in our resistance 
uncorrupt followers of the Lamb; lovers of His| to His grace, He turned our hearts. Oh! rise we 
precepts, partakers of His Spirit, bearers of His | to the gratitude of the virgins in this Song of 
cross, those who lean upon Him with all the | _ Songs. Let us, with trimmed lamps and un- 
ardent freshness of young affections, saying, as | | slumbering diligence and vestments of bridal 
Ruth did to Naomi, “Entreat me not to leave | | purity, prepare ourselves for the day of the Divine 
thee, or to return from following after thee: for espousals. With them let us say, “Thy name is 
whither thou goest, I will go; ‘and where thou} a strong tower.’ “In the name of our God we 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my | must set up our banners.” Because a Redeemer 
people, and thy God my God.” And these | from everlasting is Thy name ; because Thy name 
virgins love the Bridegroom because of His | is as ointment poured forth, “therefore do the 
name, the savour of which is as ointment poured | | virgins love Thee.” 
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SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 18. Davip. Parr I. 


Scripture to be read—1 Sam. avii. | viz., with his harp; and point out how Ps. xxiii. was 
HE life of David is so full of incident evidently composed while in the fields by day, and 
that only a few of the more salient | Ps. viii. while there by night. 
points can be brought out in these | His home-life was well spent, for he was (1) useful 
lessons. Those incidents are selected to his father while his brothers were away, and to 
which seem most to show his character, his brothers in taking them provisions (1 Sam. xvii. 
and suggest practical lessons. | 17, 18), and even to King Saul, by soothing his 
I. Davip at Home, Ask a few questions on the/ madness by his music (1 Sam. xvi. 23); (2) he 
last lesson (on Samuel), as to where David lived, and | was brave, defending the flock at the risk of his own 
who his father was, and the story of his anointing | life; (3) he was contented, as seen by the-tone of 
by Samuel. Then picture out David’s home-life—the | Ps. xxiii., dwelling on the bright side of his life; (4) 
youngest of eight sons, left at home to mind the | he was gentle, as seen by his “soft answer” to his 
sheep, while his brothers followed Saul to war. | brother Eliab. 
Describe the wild hill-country of Judéa round} II. Davip anp Gouiatu. The story is so -well 
Bethlehem (Luke i. 39), where wild beasts abounded | known that only the salient points need be touched 
(Mark i. 13), and shepherds had to watch all night | upon. Picture out the two armies, with banners, 
(Luke ii. 8). Ask, or tell, the story of his killing | tents, spears waving, &c., encamped on opposite 
the lion and the bear (1 Sam. xvii. 34—36), and ask | hills, not far from Bethlehem; the fright produced 





‘what qualities it showed; and point out how this| by the giant put forth as champion (Note A) for 


trust in God, and great bravery, were just what | forty days; the arrival of David—now aged twenty- 
Would afterwards be useful in a king. Also ask | two—with the present for his brothers; his bold 
how he beguiled the time while watching sheep— words, carried from one soldier to another, reaching 
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first the officers and then the king himself; Saul’s 
sending for him (Note B). Picture the scene at 
Saul’s tent, the guard in front, generals and officers 
crowding round David and Saul, the king’s re- 
monstrance at the youth’s recklessness in attempting 
to go against a “man of war from his youth” 
(ver. 33). David’s courageous answer, and confidence 
in God. Then the scene of his being armed, and 
putting the armour off, trusting to his own weapons. 
Picture the intense excitement of the two armies 
looking on, the deep silence as they stood opposite 
each other, the confident boasting of the Philistine, 
and the noble answer of David. The fall of the 
giant, the rout of the Philistines, and the applause 
of the Israelites may be dismissed in a few words. 
Now notice his character in this: he was (1) con- 
jident: his past life gave him full trust in God’s 
power and willingness to help him; it was not 
boasting, but simple trust. He was also (2) humble: 
he took no credit to himself, but told the Philistine 
that the battle was the Lord’s (ver. 46, 47). (3) He 
was modest, in declining Saul’s armour: he knew his 
own weapons, and was not attracted by the glitter 
of a sword, or beauty of armour. 

III. Practica Lessons. This story may be con- 
sidered as allegorical, Ask who and what are our 
enemies. Why we must fight against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. What are our weapons 
(Eph. vi. 10—18), and what our hope of success 
(Rom. xvi. 20). Bring out the following points: (1) 





The fight is for the mastery: either we are to be the 
servants of sin, or conquer sin (John viii. 34 ; Rom, 
vi. 16). (2) Victory is certain with God’s help. It 
is not our efforts, but Ged’s grace that will haye 
success. (3) Great effort must be made, deadly blows 
aimed at sin; bad habits, thoughts, desires, hard to 
shake off, but by great effort, with God’s help, 
may be got rid of. (4) The glory must be given tp 
God—i.e., beware of spiritual pride (1 Cor. x. 12)— 
Peter, trusting to himself on the water, was sinking, 
when he cried, “Lord, save me,” was preserved, 
“ Hold Thou me up,” the only safety. 


Questions to be answered. 

1. Describe David’s home-life and occupations, 

2. What was his character as a boy ? 

3. What points in his character are brought out 
in his fight with Goliath ? 

4, How is the fight with Goliath allegorical ? 

5. What are our three great enemies ? 

6. Name the four practical lessons of the story of 
David and Goliath. 

Note A.—THE PHILISTINE AND HIS ARMOUR. He was 
one of the race of giants spared by Joshua in Gaza, Gath, 
and Ashdod (see Josh. xi. 22, and Numb. xiii. 32). He was 
6 cubits and a span in height—i.e., 104 feet; his coat 
weighed 5,000 shekels—z.e., 150 Ibs., and his spear-head 
600 shekels, or 20 lbs. 

Note B.—David aNB SavL. This was not the first time 
they had met, but so long time had elapsed—probably 
some years— during which David had grown from boyhood 


‘to manhood, that Saul failed to recognise him, 
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CHAPTER I. 

“TWO RIVALS INSTEAD OF ONE.” 
‘J, HE October afternoon was 
; aia warm ard bright enough 

x for summer. The sky was 
so blue with. the white- 
winged clouds sailing over 
it graceful as a fleet of 
swans, and the breeze that 
swept over the grass was 
pure and sweet as any of the spring 
zephyrs which had ever rifled the per- 
fume of May-blossoms, or kissed the 
folded rosebuds into bloom. Nothing 
could be lovelier than the weather and 
the outdoor world, so Madeline Reid 
decided as she closed her workbox with an emphatic 
click, laughingly declaring that she would not stay 
indoors any longer. “It would be positive injustice 
to one’s health, Jenny; do throw aside your tiresome 
housekeeping bills, and come out with me.” 









This was addressed to her sister—Madeline was 
the only one who ever ventured upon any playful or 
affectionate transformation of Jane’s name. There 
was a dignity about the elder sister that forbade any 
nonsense of that kind. She sat at a small writing- 
table, pen in hand. It was the afterneon which she 
always devoted to the supervision of the house- 
keeping accounts and general domestic matters. 
Jane Reid was a capital housekeeper in her way, 
regulating everything with the clockwork precision 
that was the rule of her life. 

She went to the top of the column of figures which 
she was casting, put down the figures representing 
the total amount, then turned and answered her 
sister. ‘Why, Madeline, what can you be thinking 
of! have you forgotten that this is Friday after- 
noon ?” 

“Certainly not; I know it is the afternoon when 
you make a point of being steeped up to the eyes in 
arithmetic, of which I had more than enough before 
I left schoel. You seem always happy, Jane, when 
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you are casting up pounds, shillings, and pence—you 
ought to be one of papa’s cashiers.” 

There was the faintest approach to a smile hover- 
ing for an instant about Jane’s handsome mouth, 
and she answered, in the tone of indulgent com- 
passion which she had a habit of using towards her 


sister, “How thoughtless you are, Madeline; the | 


idea of your expecting me to go out on a Friday 


afternoon, and without any previous notice. It | 


would interfere with all my arrangements, and throw 
me completely out of my groove.” 


Madeline replied, with affected gravity, but there | 


was laughter in her eyes, “I was thinking you 
might be tempted out of your groove for once, Jane, 
just to take a constitutional with me, there is little 
that is more important than the care of our health.” 


There was a slight elevation of Jane’s eyebrows. | 


“T have heard you say many a time, Madeline, that 
you hated constitutionals, and, if I remember right, 
you found fault even with the word.” 

“Because I thought it uncomfortably suggestive 
of a procession of boarding-school girls walking out 
on drill; to my mind that would be the embodiment 
of everything disagreeable. A very different thing 
to the constitutional which I propose for this after- 
noon—a ramble on the shore. It will be perfectly 
delicious now the tide is coming up, and beside, I 
have not exhausted my fund of gossip about our 


sayings and doings at Bank View, and there is 


something particular I want to tell you connected 
with the botanising expedition, and it will be such 
a nice opportunity. Will you come?” 

Jane shook her head, refusing more decisively. 
“‘T am not to be tempted, Madeline.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Jane, it will do you good—just 
come for a short walk.” 

“It is no use, Madeline; I really cannot leave my 


work. I should be thinking of it all the time I was | 


out,” and Jane took up her pen, adding, “‘I wonder 
you have no rules for the distribution of your time.” 

Madeline laughed. “I should be always breaking 
them if I had; but you are like a moping old woman 
instead of a girl. It isn’t natural for one of your 
age, Jane, to be so indifferent to enjoyment; why, 
you are getting to look quite old with worrying so 
much about the House.” 

“ Worrying, Madeline ?” 

“ What else is it, Jane? You never seem to have 
time to think of anything else, except it is reading. 
You ought to go out of doors and take a walk every 
day, as Mrs. Peat and her daughter does, You and 
Mary Croft ought to live together, you are so much 
alike.” 


“*Mary Croft.” Jane dwelt upon the name, which 


sounded familiar; she seemed to be trying to recall 
it to memory. 

““Mary Croft is Mrs. Hammond’s niece, Jane; I 
think you have met her once or twice. Well, it 
struck me that she is just like you—the soul of 





precision and method; but she was very gentle anq 
quiet, and I shall not readily forget her kindness o, 
the evening that poor Agnes fainted.” 

“ How pleasant to have such scenes; I should no 
care to go on avisit with Agnes for that very reason, 
She gives way, to attract notice and be fussed oye 
as an invalid, that is my impression. Aunt Dorothy's 
coddling has quite spoiled her.” 

“Jane, you are mistaken, poor Aggy is too genuine 
for anything of that kind; her health is really 
failing, and it sounds to me so ungenerous to talk 
about her in that way.” 

““My dear Madeline, you need not bridle at me 
like an indignant pussy-cat putting up its back, 
and it is useless trying to convince me that she is 
all but an angel, Agnes always seems to come 
between us; now, to-day, if she had been at Wye. 
wood, you would not have cared about having my 
company during your walk, our interesting little 
, cousin would so efficiently have supplied my place,” 
| Jane added jealously. 

Madeline looked hurt and annoyed. “ Jane, how 
can you be so unjust? and you seem to have taken 
quite a dislike to poor Aggy—for what reason I 
cannot tell.” 

As she replied, Jane bent over her book and 
murmured, “ You are a little goose, Madeline, and 
Agnes knows how to manage you, simple-minded 
as she seems. But what was it that caused her to 
faint?” 

“T cannot tell, unless it was the heat of the room. 
She had been complaining during. the earlier part 

| of the evening. I remember everything perfectly 


well; she and Mary Croft had been having a quiet. 


| téte-d-téte, and Captain Victor and I had just 
| finished our duet.” 

Jane received this last item of information with a 
glance that slightly heightened her sister's colour, 
but she made no comment, only said quietly, “I 
suppose it caused quite a scene, Madeline?” 

* Yes, it occasioned some excitement, but Mz. 
| Hammond came in just at the moment, so that 
| some seconds passed before the guests knew what 
had happened. I should never have known had not 
| Miss Croft called to me, for we were all anxious 
‘ about Mr. Hammond, he was so late; he had been 
| detained in Wyewood by a meeting connected with 
his approaching election. Who would ,ever have 
thought that he would be our new member?” 

Jane’s lip curled as she said, “It is only another 
instance of the stupidity of the Wyewood mien ; but 
it is not much honour to represent them—at least I 
| should not think so.’ 

“T wonder papa was not asked to become a can- 
didate,’ Madeline said, giving utterance to the 
thought as it came. 

Jane’s eyes gave out a sudden flash, the same 
thought had occurred to her with reference to her 





father. Like him she was ambitious, and bitterly 
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“ Papa’s day will come in time, Madeline. He will 
never be content to let his partner have a higher 
social standing; we know that he is not one to 
suffer himself to be put down or passed over. Yes, 
his day will come—he will win a position above 
anything to which Mr. Hammond can aspire. 
and I are both alike there,” Jane added, with a 
quick bright flush in her face. “If I was a man 
that is just how I should feel.” 

Madeline was astonished at the unwonted energy 
inher sister’s manner. “ Why, Jane, you are getting 
quite excited over it.” 

“Nonsense, Madeline, I am doing nothing of the 
kind ; only I feel annoyed to think that they did not 
ask papa first; it seems so strange that they should 
have passed him over as they have done.” 

“Perhaps they thought he would not care to 
undertake the duties, for I understand they are 
very arduous.” 

“They should have asked him, Madeline. But you 
had better go, or I shall never get my work done.” 

“And you would lose some of your wages, or get 
discharged,” exclaimed Madeline with a merry laugh. 
“But you need not get alarmed, Jennie, for I am 
going presently, as I want to call at Job Foster’s and 
take him some jelly.” 

“Let Wilson take it, Madeline.” 

“No, it will only be taking her from her work, 
and it will be something for me to do,”’ and Madeline 
passed out of the room to get ready for her stroll, 
leaving Jane to her work. But strange to say she 
did not appear in a hurry to begin, for she sat with 
her chin resting on her hand. Presently she rose 
and approached the pier-glass, murmuring to her- 
self, “So Madeline thinks I am getting to look 
old, and that it is with worrying about household 
matters. I hope not; I wonder whether he would 
think so,—but I might know he would not trouble 
himself to think about any one but her.” 

Madeline came in to see her sister before she went 
out. “Good afternoon,-Jane; I am sorry you did 
not leave that horrid work and come with me, it 
would have been so pleasant.” 

Jane took no notice of the remark, but as her 
sister was on the point of leaving the room she 
called to her, “‘ Madeline.” 

“Well, Jane, have you changed your mind at the 
last moment ?” 

“No; but I want to ask you something. You 
said something in one of your letters from Bank 
View that led me to expect a visit from Mrs. 
Hammond and one or two of her guests.” 

“Oh yes, I remember; the young lady named 
Kate Fulton wanted to see Aunt Dorothy on account 
of her kindness to Alfred Fairfax.” 

“What has she to do with Alfred Fairfax ?” Jane 
inquired. 

“She is his sister-in-law, Miss Fulton’s brother 
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resented Mr. Hammond’s unexpected elevation, | married Mr. Fairfax’s sister, and from what Agnes 


| told me, it is not at all improbable that Kate will 

become Mrs. Fairfax. The reason they did not 
|come was on account of Miss Fulton having been 
|summoned home, her mother had. been suddenly 
| taken ill.” 

But this explanation was quite lost upon Jane, 
who began to understand the cause of Agnes Leigh’s 
fainting, and also to fear that she had two rivals 
instead of one. 





CHAPTER II. 

JOB FOSTER’S BIRTHDAY. 

| Ir was Job Foster’s birthday,—the same October day 
on the afternoon of which Madeline Reid had tried 
to persuade her sister to take a constitutional. It 
| was quite a gala day at the little cottage, for Frank 
| Moore had got a holiday, and was spending it with 
| the old seaman and his wife. He had written to 
them a day or two before, saying that he intended 
coming, and that he thought of taking Job out for a 
row, if the weather was fine enough. As Hannah 
| read the note to him, the old man’s face brightened 
| up, as it always did when he knew that Frank was 
coming. The young clerk had not over-estimated the 
delight which the proposed row would afford Job, who 
| grew happy as a child in anticipation. From his 
wife’s report he became quite interested and excited 
| while watching the direction of the wind, as given 
by the motion of the feathery clouds, and speculating 
as to the probability of it being fine on the all-im- 
portant day. After every visit to the little porch 
(and they were very numerous, that being the post of 
observation), he would return to his seat by the fire, 
rubbing his hands together with an air of triumph, if 
he felt satisfied that all was going on as he wished, 
but when he found on the evening before his birth- 
day that it became overcast, he grew restless, and 
was constantly shaking his head and muttering to 
himself “that it would be sure to rain;” Hannah 
fancied she heard him saying it.in his sleep. 

“Tt’ll be a fine day, Hannah!’ he exclaimed, in an 
exultant tone, first thing the next morning ; “I knew 
it would,” he added, rubbing. his, hands together 
with nervous excitement. 

“You knew nothing of the kind, Job,” struck in 
Hannah, “for you went to sleep last night saying it 
wouldn’t, so don’t pretend to he so wise.” 

Frank Moore arrived early, and after the usual 
complimentary wishes, he opened a hamper that he 
had brought with him, and which contained presents 
for Job and Hannah. The young man was amply 
repaid by the expressions of delight with which they 
were received, both protesting, with tears in their 
eyes, against his spending so much money upon 
them, declaring that they didn’t deserve it. 

There was a short pilot jacket for Job to wear in 
the cold weather, and Frank was quite amused as he 
listened to Job’s bursts of admiration as he turned it 
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over and over, inside and out,and énded by trying it | 


on, saying that he would wear it in honour of Frank's | 
visit. Then there was a new cap for Hannah, which | 
threw her into ectasies of surprise and delight: it was 
a perfect triumph of millinery, and spoke well for the 
taste and liberality of Frank. Then last, but not least 
in the eyes of the old couple, his own photograph, in 
a neatly-carved frame, which was held in all manner 
of positions, and admired from every possible point 
of view. 

After dinner Job had his customary nap, Frank 
having insisted upon his taking it, while he went 
out and looked after the boat. He was on his way | 
back to the cottage when he met Job coming down to | 
the shore. 

“ Hannah’s getting ready, Mr. Frank, so I thought | 
I’d come on and help you a bit with the boat, sir.” 

“All right, Job; you and I will take a short row 
by ourselves ; it will be a little practice for me, as it 
is now nearly three years since I handled a pair of 
oars.” 

A few minutes later they were in the boat, which 
was soon careering over the water under Frank’s 
skilful rowing. 

* Well, Job, how do you like it ?” 

“ Beautiful, sir—beautiful; you handle the oars 
like a man-o’-war’s man, sir!” and in his excitement 
Job Foster began moving his body to and fro as if 
he was using the oars as well as Frank Moore, 
“Shall I get out the sail, sir?” 

“Please yourself, Job, you are captain.” 

‘No, no, no!” the old seaman suddenly cried out, 
in a tone of keen distress. 

“What is the matter?” Frank asked; but the 
next moment he remembered Job had told him that 
he had had charge of the Greyhound for a short time 
on the night of the storm, and that he blamed 
himself as the cause of the vessel being lost. “ Well, 
then, I will be captain, Job,” he added, without wait- 
ing for an answer to his question ; “ and let me see, 
what was it you asked me ?” and he waited for Job’s 
reply, determined to make him forget the unlucky 
remark, which appeared to have recalled so vividly 
to his mind the scene on board the yacht. 

“It was about the sail, sir.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now. It will be as well if 
you get it ready; but we will not put it up until 
Mrs. Foster is on board ; besides, I thought we were 
only going to row.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Frank, I knew you would 
get tired, so I borrowed the sail from Jef Morgan.” 

“Very thoughtful of you, Job, and I am glad you 
have got it, for I find it tires me sooner than I 
anticipated. Do you see anything of our lady 
passenger ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Frank, she’s coming, and there is 
some one with her—why, if it isn’t Miss Madeline!” 
Madeline Reid reached the gate of Job Foster’s | 








TS 
cottage just in time to meet Hannah, dressed in hep 


best, and looking wonderfully complacent and 00d. 
humoured, though she was evidently in a state ot 

| heat from hurry and excitement, Madeline noticed 
with some surprise that Hannah was laden with a 
basket which had outgrown its natural proportions, 
being filled to repletion with something highly sug. 
| gestive of the presence of creature comforts. 

“Good afternoon, Hannah,” said Madeline. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Madeline,” Hannah replied, 
nearly dropping her basket, being, to use her own 
| words, “quite flustered by the young lady popping on 
| her so unexpected.” 

“Tam glad to find you going out this beautifal 
afternoon, Hannah; but where is Job?” glancing 
doubtfully back towards the cottage. 

Mrs. Foster caught the glance, and answered it 
with her usual quickness. ‘Not left behind, Miss 
Madeline; I hope you don’t think that, miss. I shall 
be taking leave of my senses if I’m ever seen to go 
out pleasuring without my old man, whether he’s 
ashore or at sea—that is, if he ever goes,” she added, 
with a touch of tenderness in her tone. 

Here followed an explanation, in which Hannah 
accounted for all that surprised Madeline, to see her 
dressed and going out unaccompanied by Job. 

Madeline made a pleased and patient listener, 
though an uninitiated ear would have found some 
difficulty in following that hurried recital. 

“How stupid of me to forget that it was Job’s 
birthday,” she said regretfully. “I have been 
making a marker for his Bible, and I intended to 
give it to him to-day, but I have forgotten to put it 
into my pocket; but I am detaining you with my 
gossip and keeping the boat waiting. But tell me 
what I am to do with this jelly,” and she carefully 
detached a jar from a dainty little basket which 
she carried on her arm. As the jelly changed 
hands, she said laughingly, “Now send me away, 
Hannah.” 

‘“No, Miss Madeline, so far from sending you 
away, I’m going to ask you to step into the cottage 
and look at something I have got to show you.” 

Madeline readily assented, saying blithely, “My 
time is my own this afternoon, and it has just struck 


me, Hannah, I will escort you to the shore, and bee ° 


your embarkation—that is, if you do not object to 
my company.” 

“Object, Miss Madeline! you know well enough 
that I shall be quite proud to have you.” 

«Will you, Hannah ? then I will come.” 

Thus talking, the two passed into the cottage. 
Mrs. Foster took down the photograph of Frank 
Moore, wiped off an imaginary speck of dust, then 
triumphantly submitted it to Madeline’s inspection, 
saying, “That is Job’s great friend, Mr, Frank; 
isn’t he very like your poor brother, miss?” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SMALLEST 


REPUBLIC IN 





THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV. T. JACKSON, M.A., RECTOR OF STOKE NEWINGTON, AND PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 


CHAPTER I. 


RAT traveller in Switzerland has not 
climbed to one or other of the sum- 
mits of the glorious plateau of the 

MIA Righi? Sometimes arriving at his 
destination, dusty and deliquescent, like the 
typical wife of Sydney Smith’s curate, or half 
skinned by the heat of the midday, as if Apollo 
still delighted in flaying Marsyas, though he did 
not attempt to contend with the sun-god in music; 
or, perhaps, drenched with rain, when the dry and 
sultry fohn wind has come growling over the gla- 
ciers of Uri, splitting them asunder, and followed 
byicy torrents. Having established himself at the 
Righi-Scheideck hotel, a well-appointed hostelry 
overlooking the Lake of the Four Cantons, having 
cleansed and refreshed his outer and inner man, 





the tourist proceeds to examine the stupendous | 
If interested in the examina- | 


scenes around him. 
tion of local religious customs, he will make a 
pilgrimage to the church dedicated in honour of 


the Virgin, and called St. Mary of the Snow. If: 
a geologist, he will walk to the edge of the moun- ; 


tain to gaze upon that remarkable phenomenon— 
the fall of the Rossberg. He will trace the space 
covered by broken masses of the huge mountain- 
side, four or five miles in length, and not less 
than three in width. But if he be in preference 
astudent of local history and archzology, he will 
turn his back upon this unexampled spectacle, 
and watch the progress of two little torrents which 
have gradually worn for themselves a bed through 
a deep ravine, composed of the débris of dis- 
integrated roeks. 

Following the course of these torrents, and 
approaching the lake, the traveller wiil find him- 
self in a small valley, surrounded on three sides by 
almost perpendicular cliffs. The streams leaping 
with headlong force form an excellent water-power; 
the soil of the valley is rich and deep. It is alto- 
gether a favoured spot, shut out from the cold 
blasts which blow from Uri and the Titlis. The 
student of physical geography will, therefore, 
readily understand that it has long been the abode 
of man. The brooks turn several mills, and the 
predominating name on the tombstones in the 
churchyard is Dfiiller. 

Aroad has recently been constructed connecting 
the valley with Brunnen, and the rest of the canton 
of Schwytz, and permits the inhabitants to hear 
the rattle of carriages, a sound altogether unknown 
to their forefathers. This valley, and the village 


in front of it, once formed the free and sovereign 
state of Gersau. In length it was perhaps three 
English miles, and in breadth, two miles. At the | 


commencement of the present century the popula- 
tion consisted of about 1,300 persons; it is sup- 
posed now to amount to 1,750. They feed cattle ; 
they fish; they navigate barges on the lake; they 
have built two mills for the manufacture of silk. 
The topographical figure of the spot has given it 
altogether an original physiognomy. The events 
of its history have confirmed and illustrated its 
natural shape, and for many years shut out from 
the rest of Switzerland, it formed the smallest 
republic in the world. 

The first historical document concerning Gersau 
would have delighted Robertson, and given him a 
new fact illustrating the rise of modern European 
civilisation. This document states that Gersau in 
the beginning of the eleventh century was the 
property of the abbey of Muri. 

The first missionaries who taught the Gospel in 
Switzerland were, like those of New Zealand in 
recent times, pioneers of social improvement. But 
as soon as they acquired wealth, the feudal system, 
with its military tenures, came down upon them 
like a wolf upon the fold. So Gersan was not 
kept long by its ecclesiastical suzerains, for in 
1247 the abbey of Muri possessed only the church 
with its dependencies, and the twelfth part of the 
ecclesiastical dues. The Counts of Habsbourg— 
or, as we should say, Hapsburg—had become the 
treasurers of the abbey. They held courts in its 
name, and owned an estate at Gersau, the in- 
habitants of which were their slaves. This yoke 
was far more troublesome than that of the abbots 
of Muri: the people were ground down by charges 
of all kinds, and could scarcely call any property 
their own. But the feudal lords of the Middle 
Ages were, like too many of modern times, afflicted 
with the disease of impecuniosity. The Counts 
of Hapsburg, probably about the end of the thir- 
teenth century, hypothecated their lordship of 
Gersau to the Barons of Ramstein, who, in their 
turn, transferred it tothe noble family of Von Moos, 
of Lucerne. This event was of great advantage to 
the people, for a document of the period shows 
that the number of local proprietors was increasing, 
and that the Ammam, or chief magistrate, was a 
resident citizen of Gersau. 

Meanwhile the little community, having ac- 
quired wealth by industry and thrift, was about to 
be emancipated. The Swiss were waking up into 
a nation. The founders of the Confederation were 
forming treaties of alliance with all their neigh- 
bours, to resist the tyrannical pretensions of the 
house of Austria. The latter was moving heaven 
and earth to transform its feudal rights into 
political sovereignty. The people of Gersau took 
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an oath to join the four cantons, as far as they | the archives of the town, in which it was declared 
could, in resisting the Austrians, on condition of that the little community was freed for ever from 
enjoying the same rights. The political inde-| every feudal impost. Their properties were no 
pendence of Gersau was now recognised by the | longer liable.to taxation which restricted improve. 
four cantons, who did not despise their neighbours' ment. They held their forests and upland pas- 
because they were few. | turages in common. There was no appeal from 


In 1386, when the Confederation was attacked | their simple courts of justice, while they established 











by all the force of Austria, and when the latter 
was overthrown at Sempach, the contingent of | 
Gersau fought by the side of the confederates, and | 
brought home as a trophy the banner of Hohen-| 
Zollern, which remained hung up in the church | 
for four hundred years, until it was stolen by a 
Gérman dyer, established in the town. To this, 
day, in the Hotel de Ville, is a portrait of the 
Duke of Austria, who was slain at Sempach. In 
counting up the Swiss dead after the battle, one | 
was found to bear the name of Camenzind, and 
there are no Camenzinds in the world except those | 
that have sprung up in Gersau. 

The community of Gersau was, however, not | 
even now altogether enfranchised. The feudal | 
rights of the Von Moos family were always re- | 
served. At present its representatives laid no_ 
heavy burdens upon their vassals, but at any time 
the yoke might become intolerable. Consequently | 
they resolved to make the most terrible sacrifices, | 
and endure the hardest privations, that they might | 
buy up these seigniorial rights. After ten years | 
of self-denial, they managed to scrape together | 
3,450 florins, an enormous sum for those times. | 
On the 3rd of June, 1390, a deputation of four, 
notables went to Lucerne, and paid this sum, | 
before authorised witnesses, into the hands of the. 
representatives of the Von Moos family. They 
received in return a formal deed, still preserved in 


a constitution founded on those of the neighbouring 
cantons, which continued unimpaired for upwards 
of four hundred years. 

According to this constitution, the people was 
the sovereign, and assembled in Landsgemeinde, 
exercised all its rights directly—that is, without 
the intervention or control of any other power. 
This assembly, composed of all male citizens of 
full age, was held regularly in May, the Sunday 
after the * Festival of the Invention of the Cross,” 
It was the court of final appeal in all important 
matters, and elected all the officers of the state, 
These were the Landamman, President of the 
Council, and Supreme Magistrate for two years; 
the Statthalter, or Lieutenant of the Landam- 
man; the treasurer, who administered the public 
finances, paid expenses, and distributed the surplus 
revenue among the citizens; a Captain of Militia; 
a Secretary of State; and, lastly, a public council 
composed of nine members. In important cases, 
this council was doubled, and trebled, each coun- 
cillor nominating one or two assessors, who were 
not to be members of his own family. In civil 
causes, the litigants were allowed to appeal from 
the simple to the double and triple council. All 
criminal causes were decided, first and last, by the 
latter. The republic built also a gallows close to 
the lake, but no one ever lost his life upon it. 

(Lo be concluded.) 








“A BABE IN 
BY JEANIE HERING, AUTHOR 


PART I. 


five years old—still, however, called | 
“Baby,” for she was the only little one | 
in a household of old people. She had 
no other children to play with, and no 
relations save her grandmother; the other people | 
who lived in the old house on Clyde-sides understood 
and cared little for children; but between the grand- 
mother and the Baby there was a bond of affection | 
strong enough to make up for the absence of other | 





| 


love. | 


No baby could have been more stupid or, to all | 
appearance, wilfully careless than was she this bright | 


THE WOOD.” 


OF “LITTLE PICKLES,” ETC. 


| and besides this, her grandmother, who had been 
' away for some time, was expected home in an hour 


or two, so that with one thing and another it was 
such a great trouble for Baby to concentrate her 


thoughts, that she scarcely tried at all to do so. 


She was quite unconscious of the meaning of the 
words which were being said, when all at once she 
found herself grasped by the arm and half-dragged 
at some speed along the passage, and pushed into a 
room all by herself, and then the door shut behind 
her. 

The moment she was released from the grasping 
hand she dropped on the floor, and for the next few 
minutes her mind was in a sort of whirl; but still 








summer’s afternoon. They were trying to teach her | she remained in the same position in which she had 
! 
a very simple little poem, but Baby’s heart was out | dropped down. Then her eyes wandered round the 
R . : | 42 as ae : 
of doors, amongst the flowers in the bright sunshine; | room, and ended by falling on a looking-glass which 
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eame down to the ground, and this interested her, | flight in the same fashion. 





She seldom thought 


for in it she saw reflected a queer little figure in a | twice about a thing, and very soon she arrived at 


heap on the ground. She looked at the boots, which | 
were getting shabby; at the socks turned down over | 
them; the well-made, elastic-looking legs, the holland 
pinafore, the leather belt, the two arms stretched 
out behind her, the hands supporting her on the 
floor, every finger separated, and lastly the long, 
straight, yellow hair which swung from the sunny 
little head. The only bit of her dress which was to 
be seen was the long sleeves, and then she turned 
down her head and looked closely into the pattern; 
it was a small green plaid, and she wondered how 
it was made, and how people first came to think of 
making it. Then she remembered her griefs, for her 
arm still felt the grasp of that rough hand. 

So she sat upright, and rubbed the arm with her 
other hand, and said, “ Poor Baby.” 

After this she played all manner of queer little | 
antics to amuse herself, for she was not in the habit | 
of being amused by others. When she was tired of | 
the floor she climbed on to the piano, the top of | 
which stood open, and very soon she had one leg 
inserted in it, and moving forward a picture which 
hung over it, she got her head between this and the | 
wall. 

This position was probably very amusing and de- | 
lightful, for Baby chuckled and chatted to herself 
like a little cat purring. “I do feel so nice—if they | 
hadn’t pinched my arm I should laugh. I do wish | 
they hadn’t pinched my arm; I don’t suppose I shall 
ever laugh again. They ought to know that it’s 
silly to try and learn hard things when you are 
thinking of something else; but they don’t know 
anything about a baby.” 

But the wires of the piano were fastened by hard | 
knobby things, which became a source of discomfort 
to Baby’s leg, so it was drawn out of the piano, and 
the head from behind the picture, and she slid to 
the floor, with the leather belt and the short skirts 
below it considerably nearer to her chin. She went 
to the window and peeped out, thinking how nice it 
all looked—Glen, the big dog, the flowers, the grass, | 
the great trees, with Baby’s swing hanging from 
one of them, further on the potato-field, and away 
past that the river Clyde sparkling in the sunshine. 

“Oh, what a pity! oh, what a pity!” thought | 
Baby, as she knelt in the window, her face pressed | 
to the glass, and biting the string of the blind: she 
longed to be out. 

Nobody seemed to be coming to release her, so she 
thought she would just see whether the door was 
locked. Very gently, very softly—no—it opened 
quietly at Baby’s bidding, and the little round face 
and one long, hanging bit of hair peeped round the 
corner, 





Everything was perfectly quiet, so, fleet as 
4 little stag, she ran up the next flight, and came 
down again on all fours,'and stopped breathless at 
the door again, and then she decided to try another 





the foot of the next flight, where she sat in a heap 
on the mat, with one leg doubled up, and looked 
round, 

Straight before her stood the hall door wide open, 
and letting in floods of sunlight; and while she sat 
and looked, a door at some little distance was heard 
to open, and in some dismay Baby rose to her feet in 
uncertainty, and then, without a second thought, she 
fled into the sunshine, and was gone like a little puff 
of wind. 

It was such a pretty picture if you could have 
seen it, a picture framed by the woodwork of the old 
door, the flowers outside, and the not far distant 
trees of the wood, and as fast as her legs would carry 
her towards it, was flying a little slight figure, with 
uncovered head, the long, straight, fair hair swinging 
after her, looking in the sunshine like a stream of 
gold. 

PART II. 
Not quite a baby, but she did not look much more, 


| as she lay under the ferns, they were so tall and she 
| so small. 


She had wandered and retraced her steps in the 
tangled wood, and then, unconcerned that she had 
lost her way, she found a nook close by a tiny 
waterfall, where ferns were most plentiful, and 
creeping close under the tall feathery fronds, she 
slept soundly and placidly, a very “babe in the 
wood.” 

Baby loved the ferns more than any things which 
grew, and there were plenty of them about her home 
—ferns in the garden, ferns in the hedges, ferns 
everywhere on Clyde-sides. 

When she first lay down in her cosy nook it was 
in the deepest shadows of the wood; but as time 


| went on, the gleams of sunlight came moving along 
till they found out Baby’s nest, and there they 
| rested, as if smiling that they had again found that 


little round head with its golden stream of hair. 
Baby opened her eyes, and with one arm pushed 
aside the ferns which closed around her. And then 


| she remembered all about it, how she had run away 


from punishment, and thereby done something worse 


| than ever. 


“TIT can’t remember a bit of it now,” she said, 
and she looked up through the ferns and away higher 
through the branches of the trees, and far beyond to 
the blue summer sky. Then her eye fell on a bunch 
of scarlet poppies, which she had gathered on her 
way, and with a childish ery of delight she started 
up and seized them, as an idea struck her. “ I'll tie 


‘the red flowers on the ferns, and it will look so 


pretty—Tll tie them on with grass.” 

Sitting down on one leg she began the task, which 
she found pleasanter than learning verses. But this 
also was difficult in its way, and demanded more 
patience than the task she had refused; the grasses 
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broke each time that she tried to tie them, and, un- 
willingly, she acknowledged to herself that grass would 
not do—something else must be found. And up went 
the uncovered, sunny head, peering all round in 
search of something to tie the flowers with. 

The merry bit of sunshine was revelling gloriously 
amongst the straight, yellow hair, and the scarlet 
poppies, between the ferns and mosses; perhaps it 
was the brightness of that hair which attracted Baby, 
for her eye fell on a bit which lay along her sleeve. 

“Oh, my hair will do; I'll bind it round with the 
longest hairs I have—oh, it will look so pretty! and 
if God is over all, as the hymn said,” and again her 
eyes looked up between the trees to the sky, “ why, 
I am sure He will like to see the wood look pretty, 
and to know that I love the ferns so much, because 
He made them.” 

By-and-by the poppies were all fastened on, and 
after long work and much trouble the great under- 
taking had come to an end, only, like many another 
great undertaking, to bring disappointment with it. 
The poppies were drooping and shrivelled, and the 
bit of sunshine, which gave them half their beauty, 
had passed on. 

“Where has it gone—oh, where is the bit of sun?” 
eried Baby, getting up and looking all round her. 

It was gone for good and all that afternoon; likely 
enough it would return again to-morrow to seek for 
Baby; but she could not wait in the cold, dark wood 
till it came. 

“Oh, I don’t know where I am—oh, poor Baby!” 
and with a little cry she clasped her hands and 
looked round. A panic came over her, for the wood 
was not so light as it had been, and again her eyes 
fell on her work. “The ferns are not frightened, 
and they know all about the wood, so I’ll try not to 
be ;” and half unconsciously she plucked the tip of a 
fern frond, with a poor faded poppy attached by a 
fair hair or two. Then she ran off hither and thither, 
trying hard to see some familiar place or mark ; but 
it was all strange, gloomy, and still. Only her own 
little self to be seen, only the sound of her own little 
footsteps to be heard. 

“T wouldn’t mind learning that verse now,” she 
said once; “and I think I could.” 

She tried to assure herself that she was not 
frightened, but failed miserably. It was not until 
she was quite worn out and terrified that she heard 
sounds not far off, and after some listening and 
alarm she saw Glen appearing in the distance, and 
in answer to her call he came bounding up, licking 
her hands and face, and nearly upsetting her in his 
delight. 

And then other voices, voices of home, called to 
her, and in afew moments she was in the midst of 
them, and in a very short time they had taken her 
out of the wood, and Baby was astonished te find what 


@ very short distance she had wandered after all. 
* * * * 


* 











Not quite a baby now, for she was a little wiser, 
but she looked like a baby as she sat on the old 
woman’s lap: for her grandmamma had come back, 
and not long after they had brought Baby home from 
the woods, these two were sitting together ‘amongst 
the flowers in the garden, the old lady in a chair, 
and Baby on her lap with her arms round her neck, 
and the round face turned up to the kind old . 
one. 

“You see, Baby,” said the old lady, “that older 
people usually know best, that they may have a 
reason for what they do which you cannot under. 
stand; they know very well that it would not do 
for you to go wandering away by yourself—why, you 
see, you were nearly lost like the babes in the wood, | 
What have you in your hand ?” 

Baby unclasped her hand, and discovered a crushed 
bit of green fern and scarlet poppy. “Oh, grand. 
mamma! that is a bit of the poppies I tied on the 
ferns; the verse was that God is over all, and I 
wanted to make the wood look pretty. I will learn 
it properly to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, “you will learn the verse 
to-morrow, but you have learnt the meaning of it 
to-day, for you might have been lost for hours, all 
night in that wood, had our steps not been guided, 
and you takon care of by God, who is over all, I 
will press the fern and the flower in a book, and 
dry them, so that you can have them by you years 
hence, when troubles and trials are round you, and 
you can remember what you said when you were a 
baby, for you are only a baby still, ‘But God is over 
al’ 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


213. It is quite certain that Ishmael had one 
daughter. What was her name, and to whom was she 
married ? 

214. Our Lord foretold to His disciples that they 
should suffer persecution for His “ name’s sake.” 
That they remembered this is evidenced by the 
manner in which they bore the early persecutions to 
which they were subjected after His ascension. 

215. An allusion made by our Lord to some private 
act of Nathanael elicited from him the frank con- 
fession of His Messiahship and Divinity. Where is 
this recorded ? 

216, From what circumstance may we infer that 
the life of the prophet Nathan was extended far into 
the reign of King Solomon ? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 656. 

203. Matt. xviii. 12, 13, 

204. “If ye then being evil know how to give good 
gifts,” &c. (Matt. vii. 11). 

205. Peter and James, and John and Andrew 
(Mark xiii. 4, 5). 

206. 1 Chron. xii. 4; Neh. iii. 7. 

207. 2 Kings iii. 4. 
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IN THE SUNSET. 


The breeze was lifting his hoary hair, 
And the sunbeams lingered late. 
VOL, VIII. 


 RANDPAPA sat in his easy chair | 
5 By the ancient garden gate ; | 
| 
| 


The summer beams—they were flashing so, 
In his dreamy soul-filled eyes ! 

And the rippling brooklet was chunting low 
To his heart’s fond memories. 


413 
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The merry children were playing round, 
Near grandpa’s chosen seat ; 

Dancing that eve on the daisied ground 
Were their tiny, restless feet : 


And his thoughts went back to the days which were, | 


As the zephyr fanned his brow, 
When, a joyous boy, he had frolicked there, 
As the children frolicked now. 


“Oh! grandpa, see ! here’s a beauty rose 
That Theresa found for you! 
If you come with me where the lily blows 
I will show you where it grew.” 
And the brooklet sang, and the sunbeam smiled 
In a sort of artless glee, 
On the aged man, and the playful child, 
As she leant upon his knee. 


He smoothed the waves of her silky hair, 
And he kissed the childish face, 
So sweet and guileless, so bright and fair, 


‘In thought he played on the grassy sod, 
In the sunlight of the day, 
And knelt to thank the all-gracious God, 
With the last faint sunset ray. 
Again at his mother’s side he prayed, 
And she whispered soft and fond, 
Till he thought of amound in the churchyard’s shade, 
| And then of the life beyond. 
| Then the harp of feeling resumed its song, 
| And he vowed, as long ago, 
| That his youthful bride he would cherish long, 
| For a life of weal or woe. 
And life’s broad river, a restless stream, 
| With its rapid flow, rolled on; 
| But soon he woke from his soft day-dream, 
| And he knew that his bride was gone. 
! So grandpa sat in his easy chair, 
| In the sunset’s crimson glow, 
| Thinking of those in the country fair 








In its soft and sinless grace, Where the living waters flow. 

But his heart had flown through the mists of years, | And though his eyes were with moisture rife, 
To the lights of days gone by, It was not the tear of pain, 

And the voice of Memory caught his ears For soon in the land of endless life 








With its silver minstrelsy. | He would find his youth again! BT. & 
QUEEN MADGE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “‘ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 
IN RICHMOND PARK. 


| thing which troubled her was her promise to Ralph 
| Forbes. She could not confess that she had lost 
= LITTLE later and the world was all sun- | her own heart elsewhere until she was sure that she 
Biz shine and flowers, “the sweetest spring | was loved in return, and she felt, too, that she had 
4 that ever smiled,” Madge Galton said | neglected the Forbeses lately. How could she help 
@ to herself as she arranged the flowers in | it, when she almost dreaded meeting Ralph? who, 
the Shrubbery drawing-room. She was | secure in her truth, and unconscious of all that was 
happy, yet ill at ease that morning. Two things | going on at the Shrubbery, was toiling and striving, 
troubled her: first, she had not seen Lewis Edwards | day after day, to gain for the future all that would 
for some few days, and when she had, he had seemed | please the Madge who was eagerly drawing her own 
worried and out of spirits, talking of the misery of | life’s circle, and one into which he did not enter. 
poverty and the folly of debt. She had laughed at | And how could she face him, feeling that, though her 
him ; poverty seemed to her to be trouble easily con- | lips were still unsullied by words untrue to him, 
quered. There was another thing, however: he had | that her heart had wandered altogether? “I do 
never told her that he loved her, and he had hinted | not think he cares for me so very much,” she con- 
a dozen times that he was, in some way, not free to | soled herself in thinking. “It was only because he 
marry; but he could but mean that he was poor, she | had known me so long that he thought he should 
thought. | like to marry me, and it is not possible to tell him 
_ “If he only really cares for me,” she said, “TI shall | yet.” Then she went to the window and looked out, 
be content. As for being poor, I should think it is | over the lawn and the glistening river and the trees 
better than being rich.” In the abstract, girls and at the distance beyond. 
always like poverty, and poor men, as a rule, get | “Oh, how lovely it is! oh, how lovely!” she er 
much more devoted love than ever falls to the lot | claimed, clasping her hands. The brightness of that 
of their richer brethren. Still she feared, in spite day and the beauty of that place thrilled her every 
of all, lest there could be anything else. He had | sense; she could have gazed at the prospect before 
stayed away the last day or two, moreover, and she her—she often did at anything she thoroughly felt— 
was uneasy and impatient and restless, The second | till the weight of her own happiness overpowered her 
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smiles, and making her grave and quiet, brought the 
tears into her eyes. She stood still, watching a little 
hazy, misty corner of the river, till her thoughts | 
wandered far away to the North-country, and the | 
pencil-mill, and the heather-covered hills, and she | 
gave a sigh, then started, and the next moment Ralph 
Forbes stood before her. She sprang forward to 
meet him, forgetting all else save her pleasure at | 
seeing him. She had known him all her life, remem- 
per, and liked him exceedingly, and would have given | 
him most bountifully a sister’s affection; but this 
does not usually content a man desperately, though 
quietly in love, and with thoughts bent upon matri- 
mony. 

“Oh, Ralph!” she exclaimed, “I am so glad you | 
have come; but I thought you were to dine here this 
evening.” 

It was a Wednesday, on which day, there being no 
evening sitting of the House of Commons, he was | 
free. 
“No,” he answered, “I want you to make my ex- 
cuses to Lady Gardener again.” It was the second 
or third time he had put his engagement off. He 
was not a society man, and did not think the pro- 


, subsided into a Government clerk, 


spect of dining at the Shrubbery, and paying Lady | 


Gardener the almost exclusive attention she exacted, 
the most delightful thing in the world, even though 
he might exchange a word or two with Madge, and 
having discovered what the programme would pro- 
bably be from one day’s experience at luncheon, he 
excused himself. But Madge was piqued. “If he dined 
here he knows he would see me all the evening: Lewis 
will give up any pleasure to come.’’ Mentally she 
always called Lewis Edwards by his Christian name. 

“Why?” she asked aloud, 

“Thave some work to get through—nothing you 
know anything about,” he added in answer to her 
questioning look. She was thinking again: “ He will 






She slipped her hand through his arm and they 


sauntered on through the town, and passing the iron 
gates, entered the park. 


“There,” he said with a little sigh of relief when 


he saw only the grass and trees before him, “it is 
almost like old times. 
see us lately, Madge?” 


“Why haven’t you been to 


“YT have had no time,” she answered guiltily; 
“but I have been longing to see Mary.” 
“Who is the man you told her about in your letter 


| the other day?” 


“Mr. Lewis Edwards.” 

“Ts he in the Office?” 

«Yous? 

* Ah, I thought so. He was at Oxford when I was 
there, but did not take a degree. He was a great 
muff, and some swell got him a nomination, so he 





An awfully con- 
ceited fellow—is he not?” 


“No, he is not at all conceited,” she answered 


indignantly, not at all relishing the way in which 
| her lover was being pulled to pieces. 
believe he is a regular muff. He’s very clever and 
can do anything.” 


« And I don’t 


“What do you know about it, you goose?’’ he said, 


| lazily watching a carriage in the distance; “you’ve 


| little pale. 


noteven give up a little work for my sake,” not | 


knowing how it was all done towards but one end— 
his future and hers. “I am not due at the House 


till two,” he went on; so I thought I would come | 


over and ask you to make my excuses and get me an 
invitation for Saturday instead; and now can’t we 
have a stroll for an hour?” 

“Yes, if you like; let us come to the park,” she 
said, thinking that the river was sacred to Lewis 
Edwards. So they went, she tying on her hat and 
pulling on her gloves as they'started, and not very 
particular about how she looked. 


“Ralph never | 


Notices me,” she thought; and it was true, he never | 


looked up at her face with eyes full of almost won. 
dering admiration, as the other man did—eyes in 
Which all his love was written; but then he had her 


necessary to look unceasingly at the reality, when his 


only seen him once or twice, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I have,” she answered quickly, “why, he 
drives with us every day; we pick him up at the 
station on his return from the office; and he rows 
about on the river with me, and takes me walks, and 
lends me books. I know him better than any one 
else here!” He turned round and looked at her—at 
her flushed face and flashing eyes, and the hand she 
had withdrawn from his arm. 

“What is the matter, child?” and he had turned a 
“T did not say anything very dreadful 
about him; and if I did, what occasion is there for you 
to take up the cudgels for him?” 

“None,” she replied; “only I do not like to hear 
any one unjustly accused.” Then her anger died 
away, and her eyes drooped beneath his long, almost 
sorrowful gaze. 

“Madge,” he said, “are you in love with that 
man?” She did not speak, only raised her eyes for a 


| moment and then turned away. She could not own 


it, but it was the truth, and she could not deny it. 

“One need not be in love because one takes his 
part,’’ she said slowly at last. 

“No, certainly not;” and he was silent for a 
minute or two, and then spoke again. ‘“‘Do you re- 
member the promise you made me before you came 
to this place?” She nodded in reply. “I expect 


| you to keep it.” 
80 constantly in his thoughts that it hardly seemed | 


memory was so true; and as for his love, he might not 


9g it by his eyes, but he carried it securely in his 
eart, 


“Yes,” she said, then she longed to quiet her own 
conscience. “ You do not care for me so very, very 
much, do you Ralph?” she said fearingly. It wasa 


strange question for a woman to ask a man perhaps, 
‘ but she did not know it, and it seemed to her as if 
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much ¢f her life hung upon his answer. Helooked' “Yes, aunt,” she answered, but the answer grated ” 
at her in astonishment, at her face—so beautiful, on her (her aunt’s notions generally did), her whole si 
but not the face of a month or two ago; somehow, it life grated on her, but she was like the child fasgj. Ms 
































seemed to him the Madge he had known from child- | nated by the fire which would burn it. She made 
hood was altering, and he trembled at the eager look Ralph’s excuses, and procured an invitation for him 
she wore—eagerness in which there was no love for and one for Mary, and Lady Gardener said ghe rs 
























him; he saw it, and felt it. He answered her ques- | would invite the doctor and his wife, and ask Lewis 
tion truthfully and with all his heart, yet only with | to bring down a few of his friends, so there was to be 
the simple word “yes.” And she, not knowing how | quite a dinner-party at the Shrubbery on Saturday. a 
much that little word meant, mistook him, and again “Madge has been asking me if you are engaged, ji 
soothed herself with the reflection that she was not | Lewis,” Lady Gardener said that evening when he of 
likely to wound him so very deeply. “Don’t fall in| came. “Her friend, Mr. Forbes, remembered you ot 
love with Edwards,” he went on, “he isn’t worthy of | at Oxford, and told her you were, and that your sti 
you, Madge; he would never make you happy.” fiancée had money ; but it could not have been true, di 
“Oh! he is—he would!” she longed to cry out, but | or you would have been married before this, so I la 
she held her lips together and was silent. answered no for you. You are not a marrying man, ar 
“IT remember, too, there was some girl in the! eh, Lewis ?—as many attentions as you like, but no ati 
country who had a lot of money he was said to be en- | intentions, isn’t that it ?” mn 
gaged to, and I thought he was married by this time.” | “I fear it is,” he said, laughing ; “I am too poor me 
Then there rushed to her memory the vague words | to marry, and too muchyin debt.” fes 
he was so fond of dwelling upon, and the promise she “ And girls with money are difficult to find.” ve 
had made by the river. But she shook off her fears, “I am glad I have no money!” Madge exclaimed, lor 
she could not bear to think of them, she did not dare | indignantly ; “I have not a penny.” op 
believe them. “ But you may have, love,” her aunt said softly. 
“ Aunt,” said Madge quietly, on her return to the; ‘ Why didn’t you ask me that foolish question?” or 
house, but with a feeling that made her heart sick,| he said to Madge, when they were alone for a in 
“do you know if Mr. Edwards is engaged to be | minute. sol 
married P ” “T didn’t know-—was it true?” of 
“No, love,” she answered, indolently; “I never; “Do you think it was?” and he bent low down tra 
inquired. It is a bad plan to interest yourself in| and looked into her eyes, but somehow he did not dr 
other people’s affairs ; they expect you to help them seem in earnest, almost as if he were acting. ele 
in return for their confidence. Interest them in| “I do not know,” she answered coldly; “how are 
yours, and let them help you, but let theirs alone. | should I?” Madge was a girl who seldom shed are 
I’ve lived longer in the world than you, and know its | tears, yet that night she cried herself to sleep. ] 
ways better.” (To be continued.) ant 
bor 
chi 
has 
A REST FOR GOD'S PEOPLE. “4 
BY THE REY. E. N. HOARE, LIVERPOOL. ant 
“‘ There remaineth therefore a rest for the people of God.” ony 
ON this world of work the one thing men | is the dream of rest—of something better in the i‘ 
) want is rest. After this they strive, | future—that supports all of us in the present, and tha 
often indeed unconsciously; for this want | enables us to live through it. The hardest labour ist 
is as the ill-defined harbinger of disease, | and the bitterest pain are rendered endurable by ne 
e%eY, —we cannot localise or account for the | the thought that some “rest remaineth ;” nay, all the 
feeling; no finger can be laid upon the as yet| men in all times have ever consoled themselves gre 
undeveloped fever-spot. It is as the dim pre-| with the thought, that the present evil, pain, and pos 
sentiment of coming evil; or, as when we wake | toil will, when remembered and looked back on, seli 
oppressed with the sickening burden of a heavy | add a zest and a peacefulness to their hoped-for thi 
grief, the cause of which is for a few moments | rest. ; ma 
unremembered—not as yet returned from the| This would be true even were there no future floy 
realms of sleep. state revealed to man, though perhaps it might be but 
Nor is this longing for rest necessarily con-| otherwise were the soul not essentially immortal. a 
nected with religion. The most careless and| But quite beyond labour and pain, and all life’s a 
worldly, the most devoted to pleasure or to money- | fret, there is another element that disturbs men’s of 

getting, are alike attacked by its weary pain. It’ peace, and by disturbing makes them long for 
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gome means of quieting themselves. That element 
is fear—fear of the unknown, or of the partly 
apprehended. Even in this world’s affairs “a 
horrible dread ” will sometimes overshadow a man 
—an undefined cloud of evil rising in his life’s 
sky, such as has driven some even to madness, 
And in proportion as the cause of uneasiness is 
yague and shadowy, so much the more is it ter- 
rible; and thus the apprehension of a spirit-land 
—of a world that might be beyond the grave— 
has to all men, in all times, been the great source 
of fear and unrest. It has, accordingly, been the 
object and aim of every religion, true or false, to 
strive to save men from this king of terrors; to 
disarm the grave of its awfulness, by picturing a 
land of peace beyond, such as here we can only 





dream of; and by giving rules whereby men may 
attain to those happy abodes, to find there the 
rest this life could never give. If these ends be 
achieved, then not only is the greatest source of | 
fear and uneasiness destroyed, but it is even con- 
verted into the cause of most perfect peace; no 
longer an ill in itself, death becomes the balm and 
opiate for every other ill. 

We need not now pause to describe the systems | 
or to investigate the success of heathen religions 
in the effort to make an unseen world of good the 
solace for a visible life of suffering. The growth 
of nations resembles that of individuals; they are 
trained and developed through ages, just as chil- 
dren are through years. We sce this truth most 
elearly in the history of that nation with which we 
are best acquainted, and in which we Christians 
are necessarily most deeply interested. 

In God’s chosen people, the children of Israel, 
and more especially in their journey from Egyptian 
bondage to the land of light and promise, the true 
child of God, the enlightened student of Scripture, 
has ever rejoiced to find a type of his own spiritual 
progress from the slave-land of Satan to the home 
of God’s freemen; through many a desolate space 
and weary hour it may be, but yet a progress 
onward, in which he is 

“ Hoping one eve to reach the happier land.” 
And just as to the Jew of old, so to him is 
that land beyond the Jordan of life a land of 
resi; a hope amid the barren present, while 
he has confidence in Him who placed him on 
the road—in that Joshua, or Jesus, who, as the 
great Captain of Salvation, leads the way to the 
possession of the Gentiles. But if he trust to 
self—if from the Captain he look round on the 
thinned and weary ranks of the comrades that | 
march with him toward the bank of that rapid- | 
flowing river, then will the land beyond become 





but the source of terror—a land of a terrible and 
strong people, an abode of giant avengers, a 
bughear—as was Canaan to the unbelieving Jews 
of old. The mass of the Jewish people—sensual, 


| the individual. 





living in the rugged youth of the world—sought 
but a temporal rest. They felt a want of some- 
thing, as does a child, but that want was no more 
spiritual than is the child’s. But God trained them, 
as He trains us all. The people, after many a 
trial, reached their Canaan—“ went in with Joshua 
into the possession of the Gentiles.” They had 
their desire. They wanted but permission to live, 
and to be happy. Their ideal of peace was that 
which would result from the annihilation of their 
enemies. But they found it not. War was end- 
less; sin and revolution made the long-promised 
rest seem a mockery. But God does not mock 
His creatures; He teaches them. So through 
ages of war and misery He taught the Jews. By 
destroying outward quiet He compelled men to 


| look within ; to listen to the pleadings of His 


Spirit. Therefore that “ Spirit of prophecy,” which 
is the “testimony of Jesus,” spoke of another 
Joshua, of another day, and another rest—a “ rest 
that remaineth for the people of God.” 

Again, there is another and most instructive 
analogy between God’s training of the nation and 
The Jewish people through all 
those sinful, struggling ages were not conscious 
that God was educating them. Not even the 
sanctified spirits of God’s chosen prophets—David, 
Isaiah, and the rest—had a full conception of 
whither the Spirit’s teaching was leading them. 
They saw Him not, they understood not His pur- 
poses; but while “they spake as the Spirit gave 
them utterance,” they “confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims” on earth. It was reserved 
for the inspired writers under the new covenant 
to interpret the full significance of the prophets’ 
words; and thus the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews shows in the case before us what had 
been eternally involved in God’s promise of “ rest,” 
and what was the full meaning of the exhortation, 
to lay hold on that rest “ while it is called to-day.” 
In no other way does God train the individual. 
Many a one turns to religion in mere weariness— 
to get peace; what peace he does not exactly know. 
Such persons do not as yet understand the mind 
of God. They are at disagreement with Him; 
for His desire is to make them holy, their only 
desire is to be freed from discontent and fear. 
But God does not reject them on that account. 
Often He hears their prayer, and gives them what 
they want; but soon they find it is but a “ peace- 
less peace”’—a transient rest. They had longed for 
Canaan, not that they might for ever serve the 
Lord, but that they might eat of the flowing milk 
and honey of religious contentment. But anon 
the murrain is over their pleasant flocks, and the 
sweet-yielding flowers of life are blasted! Where 
is then the rest? To what possession hath Jesus 
led them in? The but half-subdued hordes of 


passion and heathen selfishness burst into revolu- 
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tion—all is war within, without. Better were the | God’s Word to grasp the universality and the 
wilderness than this land of rest. God is mocking , loving power of the process by which He is ever 
them, they say. And, alas! too often having thus | | educating men and nations. Shattering their 
sought for rest and “ finding none,” they make an | idols, that they may find the steps of His throngs 
alliance with the vile idolators of the world, and turning their sweet manna to corruption, that 
taking to themselves seven worse spirits than they may hunger for the true Bread that cometh 
themselves, their end is full of misery and failure. | down from heaven ; blighting their promised land, 
But God is not mocking us at such times, He that they may learn to seek a “ better, that is, an 
is training us as He trained His people of the | heavenly.” 
elder Church. He is but leading us to look within,' This method alone will help us to struggle on, 
and to long with David and the prophets for some | Thus having endured, we shall see the end and 
“better thing ”—for the true “rest that remaineth | meaning of it all. When taught that we must 
for the people of God.” We may not (indeed we | seek God for His own sake, not merely for the 
are not likely to) be conscious of the benign in- | sake of rest; when we have been made willing 
tentions of our heavenly Father at the time. We | partakers of the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings ; 
cannot fully understand them, any more than the | when we have crucified the flesh with Him—been 
child can see the use of many a hard and weary buried with Him into His death—then, then only, 
task. Fora while we must learn to trust. If our when, being risen with Christ, we have learnt to 
efforts to be religious seem well-nigh turned to Seek the things that are above, shall we be able to 
sin ; if the rest we thought we had laid hold upon | look back upon our lives, and see the meaning of 
is turned to war; if we find our life less tranquil | all suffering and all discipline. We shall trace it 
than it was; if new temptations from within, new | as plainly as we do the course of external history; 
sorrows from without, seem on a sudden to have | we shall adore His Providential care of each one 
made a Canaanitish league against us—then let | of us as reverently and lovingly as we do that 
us look away from our miserable selves; let us | increasing purpose running through the ages, of 
look to the lives of holy men, who were taught | which secular history and Holy Scripture are the 
by a like discipline; let us try by the study of , ever harmonising witnesses. 








OUR AUTOGRAPH-BOOKS. 
BY THE HON. MRS. R. J. GREENE. 


CHAPTER III. | recalls the old-fashioned, courtly style of a century 
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Harley Karl of Oxford, Sir Robert | “‘ Mrs, Powys does H. L. P. infinite Honr, and if Mr. 
Walpole, and the royal names of | Piozzi is well enough for her to leave him an hour to- 
=F George I., George II., George III., and | 

~ their consorts, we come to ‘the highly 
interesting Johnsonian era, which embraces in its area can exceed the beauty of this gentle- 
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circle so many well-known and distinguished per- | woman’s handwriting, so clear, firm, and ladylike, 
sons. No name is more closely connected with | and yet it was written in her eighty-first year 
the “ Great Cham of Literature,” as Johnson has | Under her hospitable roof Johnson found a happy 
been called, than that of Mrs. Thrale, afterwards | home, and many of his most valuable works were 
Hester Lynch Piozzi, whose note, here produced, | written while residing in her house. Boswell de 


morrow, she will pass that hour happily in Upper Church 
St.” 
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scribes her as short, plump, and brisk, and she 
has herself given us a lively view of the idea which 
Johnson had of her person on her appearing before 
him in a dark-coloured gown—* You little crea- 
tures should never wear those sort of clothes, they 
are unsuitable in every way. What! have not all 
insects gay colours ?” 

Turning over the page we come to a mind of 
another stamp, a relic, it may be called, of the | 
follies and vices of the age. It is an old-fashioned | 


| 


through all her poverty and trials a spotless 
reputation. Necker, afterwards the great minister 
and financier of France, himself a citizen of Geneva, 
here made her acquaintance. He was at the time 
a rich banker in Paris, and a man of rising genius. 
He fell in love with this poor girl both for her 
beauty and her innocence, and, regardless of her 
poverty and low estate, made her his wife. She 
did not disappoint him, and in all the after trials 
of the Parisian world she remained as true and 

pure minded as when Gibbon 
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a first met her. She loved her 
husband, and made him an ex- 
cellent wife, and the child of 
this auspicious union was the 
famous Madame de Staél, whose 
autograph, though somewhat out 
of chronological order, may best 
be introduced here. It is ad- 
dressed to an eminent statesman 
and politician of this century. 

‘* L’autre vendredi senit—le vendredi 
saint. Voulez-vous me rendre un autre 
jour précieux en dinant chez moi? Je 
vous propose lemercredi six avril—c’ est 
a dire le mercredien huit. Daignez-me 
l'accorder. Voir un homme tel que 
vous, Monsieur, et ne pouvoir l’en- 








playing-card —a grotesque queen of diamonds, 
whose gaudy robe and high frill remind one of 
another Queen, whose ambition was not diamonds, 
but rather to be considered the queen of hearts. 
This very card, so quaint and faded, Gibbon, the 
great historian, played with, or rather used, for 
that can hardly be called “play” which brings in 
its train a loss of £700! 
played and lost, for on the back we find in good 
English characters these words written in French: 
“Bon pour sept cent livres 4 Blondel.” £700 is 
noted down in money figures in the left-hand 
corner, together with the date, “Ce 1 Decembre, 
1788,” while in the right-hand corner stands the | 
signature, which proves almost to a demonstra- | 
tion that a great mind had stooped to a great | 
fault, and lost perhaps in a few moments of idle- | 
ness the gains of months of literary toil. | 

In his youth, while residing in Switzerland at | 
the house of the Protestant pastor where his | 
father had placed him, Gibbon fell in love with | 
Mademoiselle Susan Curchod, daughter of aclergy- | 
man of Burgundy. She retarned his affection, | 
and for some time they lived happily, looking 
forward to their future union ; but their hopes were’ 
doomed to disappointment; Gibbon’s father en- 
tirely disapproved of the engagement, and com- 
pelled his son to break off the match. On the death 
of her parents, Mademoiselle Curchod became | 
teacher in a small school in Geneva, maintaining | 


With this card Gibbon | 


tendre, c’est le supplice auquel la 
foule me condamnait vendredi dernier. 
Il me faut mercredi. Mille compliments. ‘‘ Dz Stax...” 


ani He Kemp biinans 
of afret Bo 


Madame de Staél was a woman of an intensely 
loving disposition. She was ardently attached to 
her father, and would, no doubt, have yielded an 
equal portion of her love to her mother, but the 
young schoolmistress of Geneva had, perhaps, in 
her adversity grown somewhat stern in her man- 
ner towards children, and, as the wife of Necker 
and mother of Anne (afterwards Madame de Staél), 
she showed a less tender consideration for her 
child than might have been expected, and chilled 
her daughter’s warm aspirations. “Jamais, jamais 


je ne serai jamais aimé comme j’aime,” was the 


cry of her heart through life. 

Crabb Robinson, in his interesting diary, gives 
a very curious and characteristic account of his 
first introduction to her. “On the 24th of January, 
1804,” he writes, “I first waited on her. I was 
shown into her bedroom, for which, not kaowing 
Parisian customs, I was unprepared. She was 
sitting up most decorously in bed and writing; 
she had her nightcap on, and her face was not 
made up for the day. It was by no means a 
captivating spectacle; but I had a very cordial 
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reception, and two bright black eyes smiled be- | 


nignantly on me. After a warm expression of her 
pleasure in making my acquaintance, she dismissed 
me till three o’clock. On my return then I found 
a very different person—the accomplished French 
woman, surrounded by admirers. Madame de 
Staél did not affect to conceal her preference for 
the society of men to that of her own sex.” He 
also mentions her grief at hearing of her father’s 
death. ‘Oh, il n’était pas mon pére, 
Il était mon frére, mon fils, mon mari, 
mon tout.” Her own dying words: 
sum up not untruthfully the whole 
tenor of her life—‘‘ I have loved God, 
my father, and liberty.” 

But let us now return to our friends 
of the last century, and see what 
Dr. Percy, the well-known author of 
the “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” has 
to say in the large closely-written paper that 
lies before us. 

“Dublin, January 31, 1791. 

‘Dear Srr,—I am much obliged to you for your kind 
offer to execute any commissions for me in London, where 
I conclude you are by this time arrived. I shall not fail to 
apply to you occasionally. You tell me the king is deeply 
engaged in reading the Bible and Mr. Burke’s 2 books. I 
know not what book of Burke's there is to engage his Maj. 
at this time besides his Lett® concern’ the Fr. Revolut®. 
If itis that, the king is doing just what I should expect 
from a good man and a wise king. To recommend reading 
the Bible by his own example is his Duty, and Burke's 
Pamphlet his Interest ; but this too is his Duty, for he is 
promoting the best interests of his subjects by both. It 
beeomes not me to boast how much I read my Bible, but I 
am not ashamed to own that I am never weary of reading 
Burke. He lies constantly upon my table, and I never 
open him without fresh gratification. I know not which 
most to admire, the Brilliancy of his wit, the keenness of 
his satire, and the tenderness of his Pathetic strokes, or 
the acuteness of his reflections, his deep knowledge of 
human nature, his great constitutional learning, and pro- 
found display of political wisdom. The king, however, is 
not more interested in the success of Burke’s writings than 
any of his subjects who possess either property, or power, 
or rank or titles, or any of the distinctions which elevate 
the Noble above the Base. Toso enlightened a nobleman 
as my Lord R I am persuaded Burke can be no less a 
favourite than he is to the King. Burke has stood forth 
the Champion and Defender of all his Lordship’s high and 
merited distinctions. Like another Coccles he has opposed 
himself singly on the Bridge to stop the advances of those 
rude and impudent invaders who were passing over to 
destroy our imperial City, and to level our Temples and 
Palaces in the Dust. The example of France will teach us 
a useful Lesson, and under so able an expositor as Mr. 
Burke will recall to the recollection of all good Englishmen 
what their ancestors experienced in the last century, the 





necessary gradation from—No visnops—to—No Nobles—. | 


No King. I am told (for I have not seen it) that Dr. 
Priestley has published an answer which confirms almost 
every position of Mr. Burke, by showing that he has not 
imputed to that desperate faction more destructive and 
levelling principles than what this their democratic advo- 
cate openly avows for them. This alone was wanting to 
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impress the conviction Mr. Burke aimed at, and will, j 
| trust, have its salutary effect in putting every good subject 
' with us upon his guard against that dangerous Spirit of 
| Innovation and Subversion which is operating so fatally 
| across the Channell. I should be glad to know what other 
| book of Mr. Burke’s there is newly published which has 


| . 
| attracted notice as much as his Reflections on y® Fr. Revo. 


| luta. ** Dear Sir, 
** Your most obedient humble servant, 
“Tao. DROMORE,” 


o 


a 


Thomas Percy’s (Bishop of Dromore) ballads, of 
“ Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” and, “It wasa 
Friar of orders grey,” are familiar to all our ears, 
Perhaps a little less familiar is the quaint scene 
which Boswell so graphically describes as taking 
place between the “ Great Bear” and the amiable 
bishop, which for heat at its onset and friendly 
| reconciliation at its conclusion might almost bear 
a comparison with the famous quarrel scene be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius. 

It began by Dr. Percy resenting Johnson’s warm 
| eulogium on Pennant, the naturalist and tourist, 

who had spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick Castle 
,and the Duke of Northumberland’s pleasure 
| grounds there, and as Dr. Percy was the heir male 
| of the ancient Percys, he could not listen uamoved 
| to the praises of the detractor or nis ramiy, and 
| opposed Johnson eagerly. 
Johnson. Pennant, in what he has said of Aln- 
| wick, has done what he intended; he has made 
you angry. 

Percy. He has said the garden is trim, which is 
representing it like a citizen’s parterre, when the 
truth is, there is a very large extent of fine turf 
and gravel walks. 

Johnson. According to your own account, sir, 
Pennant is right. It is trim; here is grass cut 
close, and gravel rolled smooth; is not that trim? 
The extent is nothing against that—a mile may be 
as trim as a square yard. Your extent puts me 
in mind of the citizen’s enlarged dinner — two 
pieces of roast beef and two puddings. There 
is no variety, no mind, exerted in laying out the 
ground—no trees. 

Percy. He pretends to give the natural history 
of Northumberland, and yet takes no notice of 
‘the immense number of trees planted there of 
| late. 
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Johnson. That, sir, has nothing to do with the 
natural history; that is civil history. A man who | | 
gives the natural history of the oak is not to tell | 
how many oaks have been planted in this place or | 
that. A man who gives the natural history of the | 
cow is not to tell how many cows are milked at 
Islington; the animal is the same whether it is | 
milked in the park or at Islington. | 
Percy. Pennant does not describe well; a carrier | 
who goes along the side of Loch Lomond would | 
describe better. | 
Johnson. I think he describes very well. 
Percy. I travelled after him. | 
Johnson. And I travelled after him. | 
Percy. But, my good sir, you are short-sighted, 
and do not see so well as I do. 





Johnson. This is the resentment of a narrow 
;mind, because he did not find everything in 
Northumberland. 

Percy. Sir, you may be as rude as you please, 

Johnson. Hold, sir, don’t talk of rudeness; re. 
member, sir, you told me I was short-sighted, We 
have done with civility ; we are to be as rude ag 
we please. 

Percy. Upon my honour, sir, I did not mean to 
be uncivil. 

Johnson. I cannot say so, sir, for I did mean to 


| be uncivil, thinking you had been uncivil. 


Dr. Percy rose, ran up to him, and taking him 
by the hand, assured him affectionately that his 


| meaning had been misunderstood, upon which a 


reconciliation immediately took place. 





BETTER 


BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER III. 
ALMOST HER HERO. 
ES, Mz. Frank, it is Miss Made- 
line,” with an exulting w ave | 
of his hand in the direction | 
where he had caught sight of 
the advancing figures, for the | 
moment utterly oblivious of 
the wide stretch of water that | 
was dividing them. “Now, | 
Ne, to think of her coming down here with | 
8 Yi (® Hannah! she’s just like the captain for | 
ws having no pride or nonsense about her; 

so different to Miss Jane, who always makes 
_7 our cottage look as if it wasn’t big enough 

to hold her; but Miss Madeline,” and the 
bright look came back to the old man’s face, “she 
seems to carry the sunshine in her eyes.” 

« Why, Job, you are getting quite poetical.” 

Job seemed to consider that Frank had paid him a | 
flattering compliment, for he answered, with a laugh, 
“Ay, ay, Mr, Frank, you may well say that; but 
Miss Madeline, God bless her, is worth more than I 
could ever say in her praise.” 

Frank Moore did not answer; he was intently | 
studying the shore, his oars trailing lazily on the. 
water, and the boat falling and rising with the soft, | 
sluggish swell of the waves. He seemed to be! 
sinking into a reverie, which Job interrupted, saying, | 
with a chuckle of delight, ‘“‘ Well, Mr. Frank, what | 
do you think of her? To my mind she has the | 
bonniest face that was ever seen out of a picture.” 

“T see you expect me to agree with you, Job, but | 
before I can conscientiously do so, I must get a/} 
closer view of your heroine,’ and Frank turned | 
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round with a smile, the sudden dip of the oars 


| sending a glistening shower of spray over the sleeve 


of Job’s new jacket. He apologised for his awkward- 
ness. 

“Never mind it, Mr. Frank, a sailor’s jacket ought 
to take natural to salt water, But talking of Miss 
Madeline, I’m sure she would be your ’eroine, Mr, 
Frank, as well as mine, if you knew as much of her 


| as I do.” 


* Very likely she would, Job, if all you say about 
her is true; and I dare say it is, for she must be a 
noble, unselfish girl to have volunteered to go out to 
the rescue of her poor brother.” 

“Ay, and she would have gone, Mr. Frank, though 
she is @ woman, and have done her duty like a 
man!” exclaimed Job, in a high state of excitement, 
and quite forgetful of his duties as steersman. 

Frank Moore called out with a laugh, “ Why, Job, 
what are you thinking about? has the sight of Miss 
Madeline bewitched you, that you are steering us 
out to sea again? It looks as though we had broken 
faith with Mrs. Foster and intended running away. 
—Bravo, Job! it does me good to see you laugh. 
Now she is going beautifully; a few minutes and we 
shall bring her on the beach, for she is skimming 
over the water like a bird. Steer direct to where 
the ladies are standing, then I shall insure a nearer 
view of your pretty heroine,” 

“Ay, ay, sir, I’ll beach her close to them,” Job 
replied, highly gratified at the young man’s evident 
appreciation of his favourite, adding, “but it isn’t 


| for the sake of her prettiness, Mr. Frank, that we 


take to her, for, as Hannah says, ‘Handsome is as 
handsome does.’ Now, there’s Miss Jane, she is a 
beauty, but -——” He stopped, and leaving Frank to 
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imagine for himself the finish of the ambiguous | 
sentence, concentrated his attention upon the boat, 
which was rapidly approaching the shore. 
“Well, Job, are you enjoying yourself?” 
“Yes—-oh yes; but get ready to unship your oars, 
Mr. Frank, for in a few seconds we shall be ashore.” 
He had selected his landing-place, resolving to 
pring in the boat as near as possible to the point 
where Hannah had deposited her swelling basket. 
The graceful figure of Madeline Reid could be 
seen standing out in strong contrast to the many- 


tinted shawl, which served as a gorgeous background, 
for Hannah kept respectfully in the rear of the 
young lady, while she descanted on the relative 
merits of various methods of getting up old point 
lace, a subject on which Madeline had been soliciting | 
information at the request of Aunt Dorothy. 

“Hore they come, miss!”? Hannah exclaimed, ex- | 
citedly, taking a large pocket-handkerchief from her 
pocket and passing it over her face as the boat came 
nesr enough for Madeline to obtain a full view of 
the figure of the rower, with its easy, graceful un- | 
dulations keeping admirable time with the play of 
the oars. 

Madeline stole a compassionate side-glance at the 
worthy matron. She knew that she had a nervous 
dislike to water, and felt rather surprised to hear 
that she had consented to trust herself in a small 
rowing-boat. “I thought you did not like being on 
the water in a small boat, Hannah.” 

“No, Miss Madeline, I don’t like it; but I was 
foolish enough to let them persuade me to say yes. 
Iwish I had never promised, miss, for I feel quite 
nervous already,”” Hannah whispered hurriedly; “but 
Mr. Moore seemed to think it would be such a treat, | 
and so set his mind on taking me, that I hadn’t the | 
heart to say no.” 

“T think Mr. Moore is quite right, Hannah, the 
sail will do you good.” 

“Perhaps it may, miss; but—but it seems a pity | 
to lose such a beautiful day.” 

“Lose it, Hannah! I don’t understand you.” 

“T mean, Miss Madeline, that I should like to | 
have stayed at home and done my washing, it would 
have dried them so nicely.” 

Madeline laughed merrily at Hannah’s mode of | 
enjoying herself. 

There was no time for further conversation, for at | 
that moment the boat came grinding on to the 
shingles. One of Frank’s long, sweeping strokes had 
driven her almost bodily out of the water, nearly to 
Madeline’s feet, and as the young man sprang lightly 
on the shore, for the purpose of assisting Hannah to 
embark, the banker’s daughter found herself face to 
face with the young man whose portrait had startled 
her by its likeness to her dead brother. She recalled 


| 


pension, and the manner in which the deficiency had 


| 
| 
what she had heard concerning the stopping of Job’s | 
been supplied by the young man, whose romantic | 


' confidence on the part of the principals. 





generosity had made him almost a hero to her 
impressionable girlish fancy. 

Job took upon himself the ceremony of introduc- 
tion, going through it with a quaint, old-fashioned 
courtesy, which had its share in making the scene 
impressive to those who took part in it. 

A few minutes later Madeline was slowly retracing 
her steps from the shore, turning now and then to 
shade her eyes with her hand and look half-longingly 
after the little boat, which was rapidly steering 
away under canvas; the wind had freshened and Job 
and Frank had put up Jeff Morgan’s sail. 

So had met Frank Moore and Madeline Reid. 
How little did either of the two suspect that 
the chance encounter of that day would influence 
their future. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNCLE STEPHEN. 
STEPHEN Farrrax, elder brother of the Rector of 
Northfield, ranked among the wealthiest merchants 
of Bombay. He had gone out there some five-and- 


| thirty years before, a young clerk, full of energy, 


enterprise, and spirit, which had recommended him 
to the notice of the firm, and eventually led to his 
election as corresponding clerk, to be drafted out 
to the branch house at Bombay, an appointment 


| . . 
possessing decided worldly advantages for the young 


man; but his business talents soon won him a place 
still higher, considerable trust and 
From that 
beginning young Stephen dated his advance to 
fortune. He had elbowed his way through the crowd 
with such boldness and decision, that the story of 
his rapid rise in the world, his wealth and social 


involving 


| importance in the strange land which he had made 


the theatre of his brilliant success, seemed all like a 
fable to the simple-minded country clergyman, who 
was doing such a different life-work in his home 
among the corn-lands and lowing cattle—the simple 
shepherd of a simple, unlettered flock, among whom 
he had cast his lot, content to tread his quiet path 
of duty, untroubled by any of the restless cravings 
which had sent his brother out so early into the 
busy world. <A dutiful correspondence had been 
kept up between the brothers, who were the last 
survivors of a large family, a circumstance which, 
perhaps, did something to strengthen the ties of 
kinship, and keep them from drifting too far apart 
for recognition and remembrance. But for that the 
waves of time and change might have divided them, 
and washed away all the familiar way-marks, the 
childish traditions and associations, which each 
brother kept reserved in his memory. The rector 


esteemed it a sort of obligation to keep his brother 
well informed of all that occurred to him and his, 
the family chronicle being interspersed with bits of 
village gossip that were not without a pleasant 
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flavour of novelty to the Bombay merchant, working 
heart and brain to add to the wealth which he 
already counted by hundreds of thousands. It was 
a refreshing touch of variety among the dry details 
ef bales of cotton, rice, and the freighting of ships, 
and all the bustle and excitement of a commercial 
life. It seemed like being admitted to participation 
in the simple joys and sorrows of their little world, 
just to dip into one of those home-letters, and hear 
what his brother had to tell about himself and his 
children. Almost in spite of himself, the rich man 
grew deeply interested in the chronicle of small 
things, losing sight of the loving parental egotism, 
that dwelt so fondly on the account of little Helen’s 
beauty, and recorded Alfred’s school successes with 
such an evident air of pride, though the good father 
would have been the first to reprove that weakness 
in himself. But the reader of those letters prized 
them too much to be over-critical as to their con- 
tents. He liked the minute word-painting which 
gave him such faithful transcripts of the sayings 
and doings in the old rectory at Northfield. It 
seemed to bring to him the atmosphere of English 
life, and refreshed him as nothing else could have 
done, except a draught of air from his native hills, or 
the sight of an English green lane in the early 
spring morning with a lark carolling out its matin 
hymns, and the familiar hedges starred with dew- 
washed May blossoms, just as he remembered them on 
bygone spring mornings, when he was a boy at home. 

It was not likely that Stephen Fairfax would ever 
marry, he had been always too much absorbed in 
business to allow himself to be beguiled out of his 
determined bachelorism. This was purely from 
force of circumstances, rather than any prejudice or 
dislike, which many credited him with, against the 
sex. He had no morbid ideas on the subject of 
marrying and giving in marriage; his was simply 
the indifference of one who had never been im- 
pressed by atiractions powerful enough to hold him 
captive, and without flaunting his freedom in the 
eyes of his acquaintance, he was well content to 
retain it to the end. 

This was the uncle who, without any previous 
preparation, had astonished Alfred Fairfax by 
announcing his intention of taking charge of the 
young man’s interests, provided he obeyed his 
summons and came out to Bombay, making no more 
delay than was needful for his preparations. The 
merchant’s offer promised too good an opening to 
allow of it being slighted, even by Alfred Fairfax, 
proverbially careless as he was of his future. The 
breach between himself and Agnes Leigh, and the 
formal rejection of his suit by her guardian Mr. 
Reid, did much to loosen the tie which bound him to 
the mother country. It was only the thought of 
separation from the old people that made him 
hesitate; but his father was anxious for him to go, 
urging him to accept Uncle Stephen’s proposal. 





“You must go, my boy, take the tide of fortune 
at its turn. It is the duty of every man to try 
and improve his condition when the chance is given 
into his hands. Such an opportunity may not occur 
again. Your Uncle Stephen is not the man to ask 


twice; neither I nor your mother would wish to come . 


between you and your future good, or desire you to 
let the thought of us influence you to the detriment 
of your prospects. You must put every considera. 
tion aside, my boy, and go, if it is only for a time, 
Take my advice, and write back and tell your uncle 
that you accept his offer.” 

So it was settled, and Alfred Fairfax went out 
to Bombay, to make the acquaintance of his father’s 
only brother, the man whose own exertions had made 
him the great man of the family. In his secret 
heart he felt somewhat nervous about the first meet- 
ing, which he pictured to himself during the voyage, 
getting up an imaginary conversation in which he 
supplied questions and answers, putting some severe 
cross-examination into the mouth of Uncle Stephen, 
The actual reality proved far less formidable than 
the anticipation. Alfred took up his residence with 
his uncle, whose Indian home suited the luxurious 
tastes of the young Englishman. The two soon 
learned to understand each other, the nephew con- 
triving to make himself necessary to the old man’s 
enjoyment. 

Alfred was not prepared for the princely mag- 
nificence in which his uncle lived. He made a vain 
effort in his first letter home to describe the bunga- 
low, nestling amid magnificent palms, with just a 
glimpse of the blue sea in the distance, but gave up 
in despair, and merely gave a pithy description of the 
interior of the house, which was furnished with a 
costly profusion that powerfully impressed Alfred, as 
did the novelty of the crowd of servants, who seemed 
to him to be perpetually salaaming, and moving 
about noiseless as shadows, almost anticipating his 
every wish. 

Alfred had been nearly three years in India, 
during which time he had written twice to Agnes 
Leigh, in the vain hope of gaining some explanation 
of her inexplicable treatment of him. It was some 
time after the sending of his second letter. As usual, 
he had been anxiously watching for the English 
mail. It had arrived, and to his bitter disappoint 
ment, had brought only his customary three letters 
—one from the rectory, one from his sister Helen, 
and the other from Kate Fulton. 

He was reclining on a couch in a room replete 
with every cunning contrivance that wealth could 
procure to reduce the temperature. Draperies of 
exquisite tint and fabric were so disposed as to tone 
down the intense heat and glare of the sun into 
a golden, mellow twilight, inexpressibly soothing to 
the senses, the effect being heightened by the ¢00l 
gleam of marble and the delicious plash of artfully- 
concealed fountains. The room opened upon a mag 
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nificent verandah, overlooking a garden resplendent 
with colour, and rich in the gorgeous tropical vege- 
tation of the East. But just then Alfred Fairfax 
had no appreciation for anything beyond the disap- 
pointment that was clouding his world; he could 
only turn his head wearily upon the cushions and 


her up? Ok, Agnes! after this I have no faith in 
woman.” 

* What is that you say, Alfred, about the women? 
I must hear it again, my boy.” 

Alfred started and looked up to see Uncle 
Stephen contemplating him from the open entrance 












repeat to himself, “ No answer, after all my patient | to the verandah. 


waiting. Is it then so hopeless; must I really give (To be continued.) 








THE SCHOLAR’S RETROSPECT. 


Ag) HOSE are the elm-trees dark behind | Upon the fresh fair page of truth, 
Ae The cot where I was born ; 
| 


In letters pure as flame ; 
On this low wall red roses twined, I would go forth—the low-born youth, 
There stands our milk-white thorn ; And win a noble name. 
In yonder field my fingers bound 
The yellow harvest-bands, 
And here I raked the meadow ground 
With eager, childish hands. 


Now thrice ten years have won for me 
The crown I longed to wear, 
And over land and over sea 
The winds my honours bear, 
And countrymen from East to West 
Speak out my name with pride ; 
But in “ God’s acre ” softly rest 
My parents side by side. 


I read few books save Nature’s then, 
It filled my soul with dreams : 

The secrets of the ferny glen 
And of the running streams 

Were hidden from my ardent gaze, 
Grand secrets to be known, 

If I would mount the rugged rise 
That leads to Wisdom’s throne. 


For many a year the laurel crown 
Has been my forehead’s shade 
Yet mid the music of renown 
My manhood’s voice has made 
The wild notes of my boyish days 
Ring sweeter than it all, 
And dearer than the wide world’s praise 
Is this low cottage wall. Janz Drxon. 


And so I laboured for a power 
To grasp great mysteries ; 

A rustic lad—my only dower 
Deep love for all that lies 











SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 13. Davi. Part II. 


Chapters to be read— Parts of 1 Sam. xviii., xiv, zaiv. | home, received on friendly terms, are apt to become 
SE NTRODUCTION.—We have seen David’s | conceited, despise their old friends — quite “get 
Ma) home-life, and his bravery for his flock their heads turned.” Let them imitate David in 
and against Goliath; we have now to! his modest conduct. (2) Jonathan his friend. Jonathan 
| see him at Saul’s court, before being was about his own age. Probably, as son of a 
himself called to reign over Israel. | proud king, had no intimate friend. Became much 

I. Davip with Savy. (Read 1 Sam. xviii. 1—9.) | | attached to David, and made a covenant with him of 
(1) Saul his friend. The battle with Philistines | friendship (ver. 4), giving him his own robe and 
over, Saul, delighting in David, takes him home, weapons. This shows how lovable David was to 
his former love for him (1 Sam. xvi. 21) having | make such a friend as the prince. In this, as well 
revived. Ask what benefit this would be to David | as in the fact of David’s stay at the court, may be 
—a training for his future life, just as Moses was | | pointed out God’s overruling Providence, as through 
brought up at Pharaoh’s court and fitted to lead the | Jonathan’s aid he was able to escape Saul’s subse- 
people. He was made commander of the army (ver. | quent anger. (3) Saul his enemy. The cause was 
5), and behaved himself wisely, not unduly elated | simply jealousy. Ask about the women and their 
by his position—not proud, but “going in and out” | songs in praising David more than him; and he 
among the people (ver. 16). | thought it would lead David to seek the, kingdom 

This may be turned to practical account by the | (ver. 8). Ask what had been told David about the 
teacher as a lesson on behaviour. Boys and girls’ kingdom, and refer to his anointing by Samuel. Yet 
sometimes much noticed by their employers, taken | David does not seem 1. have alluded to this, or in 
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any way dwelt upon it. Now his life is attempted | 
by Saul—twice when playing the harp to soothe | 
Saul’s madness, and twice by sending him out single- | 
handed against the Philistines. During all this 
time David behaved himself wisely in all his ways, 
so that nothing could be brought against him (ver. | 
30). Thus setting an example of continuance in | 
well-doing and patience under undeserved suffering 
well worthy of imitation (1 Peter ii. 20, 21). 

II. Davip aFruairive. Forabout eight years, during 
the end of Saul’s reign, David and his followers led | 
a fugitive life. Only a few points can be noticed of | 
this period. (1) Duvid at Nob. (Read 1 Sam. xxi. | 
1—6). David was fleeing from Saul’s kingdom to | 
Achish, King of Gath, and on his way stayed at | 
Nob, where were Abimelech, the high priest, and the | 
Tabernacle. Having no food, he asked for and | 
obtained the twelve loaves of the holy bread, called | 
the show-bread, on the Sabbath-day. Repeat what | 
our Lord says about this (Matt. xii. 3, 4), and show 
the obvious lesson that God loves “mercy and not , 
sacrifice ;” 1.e., that necessity may override ordinary | 
laws. Also notice how the Lord’s word to the child | 
Samuel came true, and all the “increase of Eli’s 
house died in the flower of their age,” for Saul, 
hearing of Abimelech’s kindness to David, caused | 
him and the priests to be put to death (1 Sam. xxii, | 
18, 19). (2) David at Hareth. (Read 1 Sam. xxii. | 
1—5.) Abiathar, one of the priests, having escaped, | 
joined David and brought him the ephod, or blue | 
linen robe of the high priest, to which the Urim 
and Thummim were attached. Ask what good this 
would be to David, and show how he used it: he | 
now alone had the means by which God revealed 
His will. From this time, therefore, he “inquired | 
of the Lord,” and received Divine directions (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 2, 4, 6,9; xxx. 8). This would show him that | 
though an outcast among men, he was not forsaken 


‘ because Saul was twice in his power. 


by God, and it would comfort him in his wanderings, 
Afterwards he himself gives similar comfort t 
others. (See Ps, xxxvii., and many others.) (3) 
David at Engedi. David’s stay here is remarkable, 


xxiv. 1—7, and xxvi. 5—-16.) On the first occasion 
he cut off a part of his robe, and on the second 
he took away the king’s spear, but would not allow 
his men to do Saul any harm, because he was the 
Lord’s anointed. Ask what this shows. (a) A noble 
generosity. Think of all the harm Saul had done and 
was doing him; David would not take advantage 
of his defenceless state. (b) Forgiveness of injuries, 
David left vengeance to God (Heb. x. 30), and 
showed a wonderful example of forgiveness. (¢) 
Respect for authority. Saul was the anointed king, 
and, however bad, was not to be molested. So St, 
Peter tells us to “honour the king.” This a lesson 
to those placed under harsh masters not to avenge 
‘themselves, a time of release will come as it did to 
| David. The effect of this noble conduct was that 
Saul was won by it to promise not to molest him 
and gave him his blessing. David heaped coals of 
fire on his enemy’s head, and melted him (Rom. 
xii. 20). In our next lesson we shall see David's 
conduct as king. 


Questions to be answered. 


1. How was David’s life at Saul’s court a training? 

2. What lessons does his conduct there teach us? 

8. Why did Saul become his enemy, and how did 
he show his ill-will? 

4. What did David do at Nob, and how is it 


| referred to in the New Testament ? 


5. How did God show His favour to him in his 


| wanderings P 


6. Name three points in his chavacter while at 
Engedi. 








LITTLE 


OR, LIGHT IN A FOREST HOME. 

FSC. : : 
{¢ As HERE is nothing but starvation and | 
MW. . death for us, I tell you, Margaret,” said | 


old Karl Opitz, as he and his wife sat | 
j} one evening together in front of their 


cottage. They lived, a good many | 





"in eatin: 

“ Cheer up, husband!’’ answered the dame, wishing 

to console him; “better days may be in store for us.” 
“Better days?” muttered the old man; “ours | 

are pretty well-nigh come to an end. What can I do | 


with my poor lame feet and hands, no longer able to 
hold a plane or saw?” 


\ 


| . ’ 
: starvation from the door,’ 


| gloomily murmured Karl. 


META; 


BY WILLIAM H. G, KINGSTON. 


Karl was a carpenter, but, attacked by disease, he 
had been unable for many weeks to follow his trade. 
“While I can spin as fast as ever we may keep 
said Margaret. “ Thereis 
One above, too, who will look after us. Let us pray 


' to Him.” 


“Little He cares for such old wretches as we are,” 
“He would not have let 
our son Hans remain away without ever sending @ 


' message to his parents, or thinking about us, most 
No—no, Itell you there is no hope—no 


likely. 
hope.” 

*‘ Perhaps the saints, then, will have more thought 
for us,” suggested Margaret. ‘The priest says that 


(Read 1 Sam. ‘ 
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as they have been on earth, and had feelings like ' 


ours, they interest themselves about poor mortals.” 

“Can’t say I ever got much good out of them, 
either,” said Karl, resting his mouth on the stick 
which supported his hands, and casting his eyes on 
the ground. “The saints will not, at all events, do 
anything without payment, and we have nothing 
left for them.” 


“You have your plane, saw, and axe,” suggested | 
Margaret; “if you cannot use them, you might give | 


them, and see what we can get in return. But still 
I cannot help thinking that if we were to pray to 
God He might hear us, and I am sure He cannot 
want anything, because, as He made the world and 


everything in it, He must have as much as He could | 


require.” 

“Pray if you like, wife, 
“and see what comes of it.” 

Margaret sat by her husband’s side without speak- 
ing, but her heart was lifted up in prayer, though no 


” 


growled out the old man, 


creature could have understood what it was saying. 
Her faith might have been very weak, and she was 
very ignorant, for those were dark times in most 
parts of the country, ay, and the whole world. A 
bright light had, however, burst forth, which was 
about to shine throughout the land. Martin Luther 
had translated the Bible; printers were hard at work 
printing it; and bold, honest men were preparing to 
go forth to carry it to lordly castles and to the cottage 
homes of humble peasants. 

The sun was already sinking behind the tall trees 
which shut out the distant country, when a light foot- | 
step was heard approaching, and Margaret, looking | 
up, saw a young girl coming through theforest. Her 
feet were bare, her head was uncovered, and her light | 
shining hair hung down over her shoulders, At her 
back she carried a lute (a musical instrument not. 
uncommon in those days), and under her arm a! 
small bundle. Timidly she approached. She stopped 
at a little distance, examining the countenances of 
the old couple. 

“What is it you want, little maiden?” said 
Margaret. ‘‘ Do not be afraid of us.” 

“T seek a night’s lodging,” answered the girl. “I 
have walked far, and my feet are weary.” | 

“Let her have it,” muttered Karl, without lifting 
up his head. ‘‘ We have no food to give her, though.” 

“Thank you, kind people; I have some with me, | 
which will serve for to-night, and I will work hard | 
and repay you for any more I may consume,” answered | 
the girl. 

“Come in, then, for the dew is falling heavily,” | 
said Margaret, assisting Karl to rise. The girl went | 
to the old man’s side and begged him to put his arm 
on her shoulder. Together they entered the cottage. 
Some dark brown bread and hard cheese were placed 
by Margaret on the table. The young stranger took | 
out of her bundle a small white loaf and some ripe 
fruit, and at the same time a book, which she placed ! 


| 





on the table. “ Let me add this to the meal,” she said 
timidly, moving the loaf towards Margaret. Old 
Karl had seized on the bread, and was about to carry 
& piece to his mouth, when the maiden added, “ We 
should pray for a blessing ; and I will read, if you will 
let me, a few lines from God’s Book.” 

Karl lifted up his eyes with astonishment and 
fixed them on the maiden. 

“ Yes—yes, read on,” said old Margaret, gently. 

“God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’* 

“What! wretched old people like us?” muttered 
Karlin a gruff tone; “ it cannot mean me.” 

“ God’s Book says whosoever—that means everybody, 
old and young, rich and poor, the worst sinners as 
well as those called good. Christ says, ‘I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance,’ ” 
answered the girl, and continued without further 
remark. 

Having finished reading, the maiden stood up and 
asked God to bless the food they were about to eat. 
She then broke off a piece of the brown bread and 
took it with some fruit. “ I pray you eat the white,” 
she said ; “I am young, and the brown will suit me 
as well.” Margaret in vain endeavoured to persuade 
her to partake of what she hadbrought. The meal 
was soon finished, when she again asked a blessing, 
“ You have no fire,” she said, “and must find it ehilly.” 

“T have had no time to collect sticks,” answered 
Margaret. 

“Then I will get some,” said the maiden, and 
running out, soon returned with a supply of wood, 
with which she made up a blazing fire. There was 
no water in the house; she ran off with a pitcher, 
and returned with it filled from a neighbouring spring. 
Then taking Margaret’s distaff, she began spinning 
away at a rapid rate, producing with her nimble 
fingers twice as much thread as the old woman could 


in the same time. Margaret, on seeing this, brought 


' another distaff from a cupboard, and together they sat 


down on either side of the fire. 

“T have not asked whither you are travelling,” 
said Margaret, “‘ but am anxious to know.” 

“T am searching for the only relatives I have in 
the world,” said the maiden, “my grandparents. 
They are well-to-do people. My grandfather was a 
carpenter—a clever workman, and by this time he 
must be a man of substance, so my father told me.” 

« And who is your father ?” said Margaret, looking 
eagerly towards the maiden. 

“ Alas! he is dead,” she answered. 
wanderer for many years, but coming back to the 
fatherland, he heard that great man, Dr. Martin 
Luther, preach, and from him he learned God’s plan 
of salvation. He soon became a changed man, and 
taught me the same blessed truth which had brought 
peace to hissoul. My mother learned it too, but died 


“He was a 


* John iii, 16, 
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soon afterwards, and he charged me to find my grand- 
parents, and to tell it to them also. I made my way 
hither, gaining the means of support by playing on 
my lute, and in many a cottage, asI travelled, I have 
been able to read out of God’s Book, as I have this 
evening to you.” 

« Andwhatis your name, maiden ?” asked Margaret, 
eagerly. 

“ Meta,” answered the maiden. 

“ But your other name ?” 

“Opitz,” said the maiden; “I am called Meta 
Opitz.” 

“And you father’s name?—oh! tell it, maiden, 
quickly.” 

“Hans,” said Meta. 

“Come, child! come to my heart!” exclaimed 
Margaret, rising from her low stool. “I prayed to 
have tidings of my son, and you, my Meta, have 
brought them. Alas, alas! though, that you should 
have to tell me of his death.” 

“‘But his death was a happy one,” said Meta. 
«He is now in glory ; we should not mourn for him.” 

“ But how can we tell that?” exclaimed Margaret. 

“God says so,” said Meta, pointing to the book. 
“«Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours.’ Andagain: ‘There shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.’* That must make us sure.” Meta 
never failed to go to the Book. 

Old Karl was listening, taking in every word she 
said, though he sat with his head gloomily bent down, 
as usual. ‘ Are you Hans’ child, then?” he said at 
last, looking up. 

“T am,” said Meta, kneeling down by the old man’s 
side; ‘I am thankful I have found you.” 

“You have found a poor, worthless old man,” 
growled out Karl; “there is little advantage to you 
in that.” 

“Oh no—no, grandfather!” exclaimed Meta. “I 
can work for you and comfort you. My father’s 
prayer has been heard, and answered as God best 
knows how to answer prayer. ll will be well when 
we trust to Him. I have brought, too, a little parcel, 
which my father charged me not to open, unless in 
case of necessity. He did not wish me to be an en- 
cumbrance even to you. Here it is; I give it to my 
grandmother. I am young and strong, and have 
been accustomed to labour hard.” 

Little Meta did work very hard, day after day, with 
alight heart. Many comforts long unknown in the 
cottage, were procured. She brought also a physician 

* Rev, xiv. 13; xxi. 4, 








from a neighbouring town, and from the remedies he 


applied old Karl regained the use of his limbs, and 
once more was able to labour at his bench. But far 
greater riches did Meta bring to the old people’s 
cottage. Hard as she worked, she every day read to 
them out of God’s Bock, and they learned to know 
that there was no need of trusting in dead saints, but 
that there is One now in heaven, who had been on 
earth and dwelt among men, and given His life for 
their sins, and who loving them, understanding their 
infirmities, feels for them, knows their wants, and 
loves them more than any human being. In that 
lonely cottage, where before there was gloom, there 
was now a bright light. 

Meta saw her grandparents, rejoicing in hope, laid 
calmly to rest. She became the wife of a young 
peasant, who had heard and accepted the Gospel, then 
becoming widely known throughout Germany; and 
they had numerous children, whom they brought up 
in the fear and nurture of the Lord. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


217. Quote the words in which Rahab makes her 
memorable confession of the omnipresence of God. 

218. Between the flight of the apostles, consequent 
on the capture of Jesus, and Peter’s denial, Mark 
mentions a circumstance on which the other Evange- 
lists are silent. What is it? 

219. Where do we find the last notice of Naphtali 
himself, as distinguished from the tribe which bore 
his name ? 

220. Quote passages from St. Paul’s Epistles in 
which he seems to allude to the punishment of 
“ exposing to beasts.” 


221. 


Where in the New Testament do we find 


allusion made to the passage of the Red Sea by 
the children of Israel, and the destruction of their 
pursuers ? 

222. Name the last priest who used the ephod 
when counsel and guidance were sought from God. 


223. 


Give the first quotation our Lord makes 


from the Old Testament Scriptures, and the occasion 


of it. 


224, In St. Matthew’s words give the geographical 
position of Capernaum. 


208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 672. 

1 Kings xi. 31—40. 

The unmerciful servant (Matt. xviii. 23—35). 
Isa. lxi. 1; Luke iv. 18—21. 

John xiv. 26. 

“The acts of Uzziah, first and last, did Isaiah, 


the son of Amoz, write’? (2 Chron. xxvi. 22). 
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A MODERN SEA-SONG. 
ee. 
(e° as the starry calm of night 


| Looking upon those battle-barques asleep, 
l Domed over Britain’s chalky coast, Lying like thunder-clouds along the deep, 
alls And many-masted guardian host ; Sang—while the solemn echoes of her lyre 
Her fair Genius on a height, 


Stirred through the sailors’ dreams in words of fire. 
VOL. VIII. 


414 
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x. 
“Sailors ye, sons of the sea, 
As of English Liberty ; 
Strong as the northern winds, yet gay 
As the ocean’s morning spray— 
Whene’er the war-cloud looms, although 
A sign of fear to many here, 
And greater to the foreign foe, 
Yet unto you it is most dear ; 
For then, men, ye sail to fight 
With Britain’s might for Britain’s right ; 
Her island homes, and all they hold 
More precious than the empire’s gold 
With an aggressive enemy :— 
Yes, when a challenge thrills the blast, 
The present vibrates from the past, 
And thousand hearts are beating fast, 
To loosen to your comrade gales 
Along the foamy fields of sea, 
The flag which now as ever sails 
To peace, through victory. 


II. 
**In imperial pride, which braves ~ 
Rushing winds and rolling waves, 
Still with steam force speeding fast 
Through the billows against the blast, 
Britain’s fleets like ocean Fates, 
With stored thunder for their freights 
And valour old, to battle go ; 
From many a gun, ton on ton 
Of iron volleying on the foe. 
But, mightier than metal, or 
All ordered instruments of war, 
Mightier than the ships that ride 
The stormy seas in battle pride, 
Are the immortal Souls which guide 
Her island fortunes o’er the tide ; 








For, howsoe’er the fight may veer, 

Contending to be free beneath 

The sun, still perishless are ye, 

Oh, deathless ministers of death, 
Sailors of the sea. 


III. 
“Lo! when we fling the challenge down, 
*Tis for no aggressive crown : 
England, in herself, is wide 
Enough, in sooth, for British pride ; 
Her empire’s roof is night and day ; 
Only ocean, her highway ; 
Her costliest conquests are of peace, 
Commerce, enlightenment, increase ; 
Nor is her progress one which leaps 
Into a future unforeseen, 
To ruin, or recoil, but keeps 
A steady path from what has been— 
Like her merchant barques, which lean 
In storm or sunshine on the deeps, 
Armed against all tempests round 
The earth wherever they are bound. 
Free has she ever lived, and free 
As ever she intends to be— 
Long as her coasts give birth to hosts 
Of guardians such as ye.” 
%* * * #* * 
The song has ceased : the gold lyre leans 
Upon her bosom white, 
Through all its azure veins 
Pulsating from the chords like rays of light, 
Whose sounds dusk silence into distance weans; 
One star supreme in night 
Flames on her steady eyes ; and at her feet, 
Grand, low, and sweet, 
The music of the many-waved sea 
Vibrates eternally. T. C. Irwin. 








QUEEN MADGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” “‘ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BY THE WATER-SIDE. 







PATURDAY, and Ralph and his sister, 


‘heart, she looked more beautiful than ever, forcing 

even Ralph to wonder at her, and bewildering Lewis 
| Edwards till he forgot everything but the fascination 
and the doctor and his wife, and Lewis | he could not resist. He gave himself up to it at last, 
Edwards and his friends, all came to | and watched her every movement, and was jealous of 
at) dine at the Shrubbery. The pretty rooms | every word she said to others, till Madge saw it, and 
looked their best, and Lady Gardener | was satisfied and happy. She was proud of the man 


made a grand toilette and appeared as if she had | she had fallen in love with that evening; he looked 
thrown ten years back on Time’s hands, refusing to | so grand and imposing; he was the life and soul of 
carry them any longer on her own shoulders. And | the room; he gratified her, and unconsciously won 
Madge? No one who saw her that night ever! her over again, for she could not help loving that 
forgot her. Better dressed and in a better position | which she was proud of and admired, and a sense of 
than she had ever been before, excited and flushed | beauty or fitness was the keenest one to which her 
with hope, and doubt, and fear, and wild impatience | nature was alive. Mary Forbes was the one person, 


all struggling together with a feeling of pique in her however, whom Lewis Edwards did not charm, and 
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it was extraordinary how even in making the most 
ordinary remarks their opinions seemed to clash. 

“JT wish Madge had never come here,” she said to 
Ralph. 

“So do I,” he muttered. “ But it is too late,” 
and he crossed the room to where, seated at the piano, 
she was trying to excuse herself from singing, but in 
vain. 

She ran her fingers over the keys for a moment, 
then looked up and saw Ralph watching her. “I 
will sing you a North-country ballad,” she said sud- 
denly, and commenced— 

** Par away, far away.” 

He drew nearer and nearer; he thought of the 
mountains, and the little girl by the lake, and the 
years between that day and this, and when she had 
finished, he said huskily, as if she had been singing 
for him only, “ Thank you, Madge—Queen Madge.” 

The last words were spoken very softly, but Lewis 
Edwards heard them. “Come out and get cool on 
the lawn,” he whispered, and when no one noticed 
them but Ralph, who did not move from his place 
by the piano, she went. “ They will not miss us,” 
he said, “‘ Miss Forbes’s song will amuse them. Stay, 
you are cold.” He went round to the front door and 
took a shawl from the hall, and wrapped it round 
her, and then pulled her hand through his arm. 
“What a lovely night it is!” and he looked up at the 
sky. ‘“ With the moonlight—everywhere? Let us 
come to the river, Madge — our river,” he added 
suddenly. 

“No,” she answered, shrinking back; “we shall 
not have time, we shall be missed.” 

“Tt will not take a moment; come, we have never 
been through the copse by moonlight.” He was 
right, it did not take a moment, and having passed 
the little gate they stood by the water-side, watch- 
ing the ripples and the dark shadows of the trees 
upon them. 

Madge shivered, not with cold, but because there 
was something almost weird in the scene, which 
subdued and frightened her. ‘‘Come back,” she 
cried—* come back; and they will miss us, too,” she 
added, glancing round at the Shrubbery windows. 

“No,” he answered; “tell me first what that 
fellow Forbes means by calling you Queen Madge?” 
The two men had not by any means taken kindly to 
each other. 

“He knew me when I was a child,” she replied. 

“Well ?” 

“And one day he wished he was king, and I asked 
him what I should be then, and he said queen,” she 
answered, forgetting her fright and following the 
ripples with her eyes, as they floated off in the 
moonlight. , 

“Humph! pretty well—you are not his queen, are 
you, Madge ?” 

“No,” she answered, trembling—“ oh no!” 
“You would not wish to be?” he said, drawing 








her to him, while she answered, in tones she could 
scarcely make audible, “‘ No, not for all the world!” 

Then he turned up the frightened face to the 
moonlight, and looked at it long and tenderly—at 
the soft, dark eyes, and the drooping lids; at the 
wild, beautiful face which haunted him wherever he 
went. “If ever I am better off, and can ask you to 
be my wife, do you think you could learn to love 
me ?” he said slowly. 

The tears rushed into her eyes, and she tried to 
speak, but could not, only managed to turn away 
from him. 

“Could you?” he asked again. 

Then her lips found utterance: “Oh! I do,” she 
answered ; “I do already.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

“* @OOD-BYE.”’ 
Mance was sitting on a footstool at Mary’s feet two 
days after the dinner at the Shrubbery. She had 
come to tell her of her engagement, and to keep her 
promise to Ralph. Mary (who was about to be 
married to Harry Carter almost immediately) received 
her news coldly. She had taken a violent dislike to 
Lewis Edwards on the one occasion on which she 
had seen him, and besides, she, too, saw that a change 
had come over Madge lately, yet Mary Forbes could 
not be otherwise than gentle. 

“But why is it to be kept a secret?” she asked ; 
“why should not Lady Gardener and your father 
know?” 

“He wishes it for a time,’ Madge answered 
proudly, “‘and I promised him, and that is enough for 
me;” she did not say how hard a struggle she had 
had even to gain permission to tell Mary, nor how the 
concealment worried her herself. ‘‘ You do not like 
him, dear,”’ she added gently ; “‘ that is why -——” 

“Well, if he makes you happy,” she said with a 
sigh. 

“Oh, he does—he will,” the girl answered fer- 
vently; ‘“‘and, Mary, he will do anything in the world 
to make me so, for he loves me, I know, just as 
Harry does you, above and beyond all else.” 

‘Harry does not love me above and beyond all 
else,” Mary answered gravely. ‘‘ He loves God first, 
and truth and honour next, and then he loves me, 
and that is how it should be.” 

“Tt would not satisfy me,’ Madge broke out, 
passionately. ‘Lewis puts me before everything, 
above everything.” 

“T will tell you what I think,” said Mary: “you 
are living differently from when you were with us, 
and it is too worldly a life to satisfy you. You 
have no poor people to think of now as you had a 
year ago. You take no interest now in school treats, 
and care no longer for simple pleasures as you used.” 

“IT am so happy,” she pleaded; “and I have so 
little time on my hands,” 
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“But, Madge, we were not sent into the world | “God help you, Madge,” she said; “I will neve 
merely to be happy, but to try and make others so, | forget you; and if ever you are in sorrow and I cay 
and religion should be our first thought in life.” |help you, I will;” and Madge felt that that wag 

“J know;” and she rose and put her arms round | Mary’s good-bye. 

Mary, but she did not respond tothe caress. “I will She went down into the dining-room and found 
tell you how it is,” she said, “I like it all as well, | Ralph deep in a book, sitting just where she had gat 
but I have no time to think of it. I would do any- | on the day he had told her he loved her. Her courage 
thing I could, or give anything I have, to make others | failed her as she entered, but she had promised Lewis 
happy. I love religion as much as ever. I am grate- that she would not falter, and she did not, not fora 
ful beyond all measure to God, who has watched over; moment. She sat down and talked, or tried to talk, 
me all my life, and made it so bright for me, and | on indifferent subjects, while he stared at her, scarcely 
when I go to church my thoughts do not wander | answering, only tugging at his moustache, and wait. 
from heaven or the beauty of the service.” ing for what he felt she had come to say; but she 

“Beauty again,” Mary said, but Madge did not put it off till the last moment, till she rose, knowing 
heed her. | it was time for her to return home. “ Ralph,” she 

“ But I have no time to work at religion—to visit | began, “I want to tell you—to tell you what I~ 
the poor, or go to schools and all that, and they would | promised I would ” 
sneer at it at the Shrubbery if I did; fashionable| “I know,” he interrupted, “I know what it is, 
people do somehow, and for the same reason I cannot | You need not tell me, I know without ;” and he got 
think of religion as I used, or read of it and talk with | up, and stood staring at her again, as if he were 























others about it.” 

«‘ Ah, Madge!” Mary exclaimed, “it is no use ad- 
miring the beauties of the Cross if you have not the 
strength to take it up.” 

“Then I have not,” she said humbly. 

« And Mr. Edwards?” 

“ He does not care for these things.” 

“ Madge,” said Mary, turning sharply round, “do 
you put Lewis Edwards before all else, as you 
thought Harry did me—above and beyond all else, 
for this is what it comes to,do you?” She stood 
still, and put her hands over her face and considered. 
She could not be untruthful, but the truth was hard 
to tell as she looked up and answered slowly— 

“Yes, Mary, I think Ido.” Then the two girls, 
who had been loving friends nearly all their lives, 
looked long and silently at each other, feeling that 
between them a gulf was widening. Suddenly there 


was a sound down-stairs, and some one entered by | 


the street door with a latch-key and went into the 
dining-room, and at last Madge spoke. “There is 
Ralph,” she said; “I will speak to him and then 
go.” Mary took her hands in hers, then kissed her 
gently once or twice. 


| taking his last look at her in this world. 
} « And—and, oh, Ralph! I can’t say more; but you 
| forgive me; I could not help it;” and she put out 
her hand, but he did not seem to see it. 

“ Yes,” he said, and again his simple answer was 
misunderstood, and nettled her. 

*‘ Good-bye,” she said. 

“ Good-bye,” he answered. For a moment his 
composure gave way, and he took her hand and 
wrung it. “Good-bye,” he repeated; ‘we can be 
friends still, remember that. Good-bye, Madge, my 
little girl!”” He was thinking of the North-country 
| again; but he turned abruptly away and took up his 
| book, 

Madge looked round at the house as she left it. 
She had seen Ralph’s face as he said the last words, 
the same words he used to say to her long ago, and 
| though she did not, had not faltered, she felt she 
could not forget everything. It seemed, too, that as 
she left. the house she was leaving behind a life that 
withal had been a very sweet one, and she gave a 
sigh—just one sigh—as she went on her way back 
to the Shrubbery and the path she had chosen. 
| (To be continued.) 
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IANITY. 


BY THE REV. W. COVINGTON, VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S, SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 


Acts xi. 26. 

Z T is very remarkable that this name, which 
j now is claimed as its dearest heritage 
by so great a part of the civilised 

world, should occur so seldom in our 

sacred writings. It is used once here in 

the narrative, once by Agrippa, and once by St. 
Peter in his First Epistle, and we need to turn 


away from the Bible, and read the pages of 
collateral history, ere we discover the true mode 
of its first application. Amongst themselves, in 
the first years of their existence as a society, the 
'term is never employed, and it is not at all 
| probable that it was one of their own devising. 
| Throughout their writings they designate them- 
| selves as “brethren,” “disciples,” “they that 
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pelicved.” It seems almost as if they were feeling | 
about for some name which might recommend 
itgelf to universal acceptance. They had, indeed, 
one name (Nafwpa.0.— Nazarenes), which had been 
given them in scorn and detestation by the Jews. 
“Qan any good,” they had said, “come out of 
Nazareth?” But that name, it seemed, could 
scarcely meet the wants of the disciples of Jesus. 
And so it came to pass that for some years they 
were among themselves nameless as a body, and 
it was only when they began to get away from 
their own nation, and to include within their limits 
other men of other creeds—it was only when it 
became evident that this new society was some- 
thing more than a mere sect of the Jews—it was 
only then that a new word made its appearance 
inthe Grecian language, and the “disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.” 

Such, then, being the origin of the name, let us 
seek, in the second place, its meaning; let us 
ascertain the sense in which it was applied, and | 
the sense in which it was accepted ; let us ask, in | 
short, what is Christianity? Do not fancy that it | 





heathen, he might have lived exactly the same 
moral, respectable life, and scarcely missed his 
Christianity at all. You will say, perhaps, that 
these are strong words, but I can prove them 
to be just by this. The very essence of 
Christianity is life and work, and I cannot see 
that that man has any life, save the life of the 
body, or any work, save selfish work. The very 
essence of Christianity is love for Christ as a 
personal Friend, as One who sticketh closer than 
any brother, as a Redeemer, who has given His 
own life to make us what we are. And I do not 
see that that man has in him any portion of 
love for Christ, or anything more than a kind of 
distant admiration for His character and His life. 
The very essence of Christianity is enthusiasm 
and energy and zeal, the Christ-like spirit of love 
for all mankind, and willingness to suffer and even 
to die on their behalf, if so be that by our death 
we may make them somewhat better than they 
are. And Ido not see that such a man as I have 
spoken of has much sympathy with that. The very 
essence of Christianity is to go against the stream 


is enough to answer: “It is the religion of Christ, of the world and the tide of the world’s fashion, 
which we all profess,” for there are, be it well | and to be, as it were, the little leaven of fermenting 
understood, Christians and Christians, and the | life in the midst of the sluggish mass, which ulti- 
Christianity of one man is as widely removed as | mately shall have power to leaven the whole 
pole from pole from the Christianity of another | lump. And he, it seems to me, is not of the leaven, 
man, and very many men even now are accepting | but rather of the lump. He is deficient—if you 
as Christianity that which has in it very little | come to consider what Christianity really is—he is 
indeed that is Christian, and are content with | deficient in most ofits primary requisites, and had 
that because nothing better has ever presented | he been born in the time of Christ, you would 
itself to their minds as necessary or desirable. have found him floating calmly on in the stream 
Some people, for example, are accepting as | of the world’s Judaism, and he never would have 
Christianity something of this kind. They have | dared to rouse himself to oppose it, or to number 
been born of Christian parents in a Christian land; | himself with those disciples of the crucified One 
the name of Jesus has been amongst the first | who were called Christians first in Antioch. 
words impressed upon their youthful minds; And another man’s Christianity is somewhat 
they have grown up amid all the influences of a | of this kind. He believes—and_ believes rightly— 
quiet and religious home; they lead an outwardly | that Christ died upon the cross to save him from 
respectable and moral life; they conform to the | death. He realises, or thinks that he realises, to 
established usages of society, and in deference to | the full the great blessings which his Saviour 
its laws go to church once—possibly even some- | then obtained for him; and he says of himself that 
times twice—on the Sunday, and there they think | he clings to that cross, and finds in it his only 
that their duty stops; beyond that they think | hope of salvation. Far be it from me todepreciate 
that they need not bestir themselves; they suffer | such a faith as that, or to deny that it is indeed 
themselves, in fact, to float with the stream of life, | a glorious faith, which it would be well for many 
and the tide of society and the world’s power | of us if we could gain for ourselves ; but the fault 
carries them whither it will. of this man is that he stops at this point, and 
Now Ido not say that in such a life as this | goes through life with only a maimed and mutilated 











there is much that is morally wrong; but I say He has got hold of one 
half, but has lost the other; he has got hold of the 
personal side, but has forgotten the general; he 
has got hold—or thinks that he has got hold— 
of the selfish half, so far as it concerns his own 
soul, but has let go the unselfish, that which 
makes every Christian in himself the centre of a 
| Christ-like influence, which is to radiate in all 
directions through the darkness, a dim reflection 


that there isin it scarce an atom of Christianity. 
The very essence of Christianity is that it is to 
be a regenerating power in the world. And such 
& man as this is not doing an atom of good on 
God’s behalf, he is only swelling the dead, dull 


mass of lifeless respectability, which is, if any- | 


thing, harder to deal with even than open sin. 
And if that man had been born and bred up as a 





edition of the Gospel. 
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of that great light which lighteth every man born Christendom, you will find one church which ; is 


into the world. Ay! and he has forgotten, too» 
that Christianity, if it is to have any power at all | 


to regenerate the world, must have that power | 


through its own unity. When Christ sent forth His 
disciples into the world to do His work, He did 
not bid them do that work as solitary units, each 
working in this or that direction as his own fancy 
might direct, but He bade them work as members 
of that Church which He founded upon the rock 
of His incarnation. When the early disciples, 
under the guidance of His Spirit, were striving 
to carry out the obedience to His command to go 
forth into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, they did not go in their own 
names or with their own authority, but they went 
as ambassadors of the Christian Church, in their 
character as members of the body of Christ. 


And in the history of the world, if you wish to | 


find where the Christian Church has been strong, | 
it is there you will find where it has been united ; 


if you wish to find where it has been weak, it is | 


| most of all behind the age, which clings most of 
all to the corruptions of the past, and opposes 
most of all the advances of science and the growth 
of thought; and you will find that that church jg 
still able to hold her own in spite of all the 
development of modern ideas, and it is because 
she is strong even by an enforced unity, while 
Protestantism is weak through her schisms and 
ij hersects. Oh! if wecould but get our Protestants 
—free men as they love to call themselves—f 
we could but get them to remember that they 
are not altogether free; if we could but get them 
to remember that they are members of a body, 
and that no true member of a body can act only 
by itself or in opposition to the other members; 
if we could but get them to remember that they 
are members of an army, and that an army which 
is disorganised and out of discipline, is easily 
| put to the rout; but if we could get them to 
| remember something of this, the leaven of our 
Christianity would be working with more life 





there you will find where it has been rent by | than now, and we should be something more 


schisms ; 


ay, and if you will look round you, | | like those early believers who were 


called 


even in the present day, upon the churches of} Christians first in Antioch. 
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BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF 


THAN 


‘JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC. ETC. 


GOLD. 


BOOK THE THIRD.—THE STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER V. 
A FADING VIOLET. 
: 2! ELL me, is the pain in your 
. head any better, Aggy ?” 
y “Yes, dear, I think it is 
a little; but the least thing 
seems to bring it back.” 

“T am glad to hear that 
the pain is not so acute, we 
must persevere with the eau 
de Cologne; Aunt Dorothy was very 
particular in her injunctions to keep your 
temples and forehead well bathed, so you 
must not rebel, dear; you know I am 
only an amateur nurse, and if anything 
is done wrong and your head keeps bad 
my credit will suffer.’’ 

The speaker was Madeline Reid, and the object of 
her solicitude was Agnes Leigh, for whose sake the 
light laugh and gay manner were put on for the 
purpose of beguiling her from the depression of 
spirit which seemed to have become habitual to her. 
Agnes Leigh had been taken ill a short time after 
her return from the visit at Bank View. 







Madeline and Aunt Dorothy were the only | 
members of the household who evinced mucb con- | 


| cern or interest in the patient. Mr. Reid was too 
much preoccupied with daily increasing business 
cares that engrossed his time and attention, ap- 
parently to the exclusion of all other claims; he 
gave himself no trouble or anxiety about his niece, 
satisfied that she was in efficient hands. 

Agnes recovered sufficiently to be able to leave her 
chamber for a few hours in the middle of the day, 
but Dr. Bailey was not satisfied with the progress 
of his patient. He had diagnosed her disease as 
an attack of low fever, accompanied by excessive 
prostration and derangement of the nervous system. 
The truth was that Agnes proved a source of 
anxiety to the worthy doctor, she was one of his ac- 
knowledged favourites, he had attended her during 
all her childish ailments, from the time she first 
came to Cliff House, when it was a matter of doubt 
whether the pale little exotic had not been trans. 
planted too late for any amount of professional skill 
to save it from premature decay. 

Mr. Reid seemed glad to see his niece again in 
the family sitting-room, and inquired kindly after 
her health each time that he saw her. It was the 








'third day of her convalescence that Mr. Reid 


surprised his daughters by giving Barker an order to 
pack a small portmanteau for him in readiness for 
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(aes 
the night mail to London; no reason was assigned | getting better when they give way to temper; but 
for the sudden journey, except a single word,| you*haven’t it in you to be cross.” As she spoke 


“business,” given in answer to a question of Jane’s, 
for she was puzzled to account for these sudden 
journeys to London which her father had taken of 
late. 

“Business, papa! why, you only went last week ; 
cannot you send one of the clerks, for I suppose it is 
connected with the bank ?” . 

“Tf I could I should have done so.” 

Mr. Reid was evidently annoyed at being ques- 
tioned, for his tone was sharp, and there was an 
irritable contraction of his eyebrows as he glanced 
towards his elder daughter. 

“How long will you be away, papa?” Madeline 
ventured to ask, 

“Tt is uncertain, I may return to-morrow night, 
possibly I may not return until Thursday or 
Friday.” That was all he said, and as his manner 
discouraged further attempts at conversation, 
Madeline decided to postpone the talk which she 
was anxious to have with him on the subject of Job 
Foster’s pension. She felt strongly on the subject, 
for she had been deeply impressed by her recent 
visits to the old sailor. 

“How I wish I had the money myself, Aunt 
Dorothy! If I was only a heiress in my own right 
like Cousin Aggy, what a golden harvest of pleasure 
I should be able to lay up for myself in giving 
money to these who need it like poor old Job. I 
must speak to papa whenever I get a chance, for I 
think it so hard of him, with all his wealth, to 
grudge what that generous Mr. Moore has been 
giving out of his salary unknown to any one.” 

“That is just as poor Edmund would have given 
it,” murmured the old lady, partly to herself. 

“TI thought so when I heard of it, auntie; and, oh! 
he is so like him, you could almost think it was dear 
Edmund come back to us, and from what I have 
heard there is a remarkable similarity in their 
characters as well as personal appearance.” 

2 * * 4 * % 

Agnes smiled faintly in reply to her cousin, who 
prattled on as she proceeded with her task of 
bathing the blue-veined temples. It was easy to 
see that all she did for the invalid was a labour of 
love. 

“ Not that you are ever rebellious, my dear Aggy; 
you know how I always grumble at you for being 
too quiet, and letting people put you down; I should 
like to see you get cross and impatient, find fault 
with everything and be hard to please.” 

Agnes Leigh opened her violet eyes with a look of 
utter perplexity as she said, “I cannot think what 
you mean, Maddie, and it is no use trying to guess, 
so I give it up, as I used to do the riddles which you 
were always so clever at finding out.” 

“Well, I mean this, you poor little dove: I 
have been told that it is a sign that invalids are 














Madeline lifted the delicate snow-flake of a hand 
that rested on the arm of the chair, and stroked it 
tenderly as she would have stroked the feathers of a 
wounded bird. 

There was a pause which was broken by Madeline, 
“ Aggy, do you remember you said last night that 
you had something to confide to me; what was it, 
darling ?” 

The invalid’s face flushed, but before she had time 
to reply there was the sound of footsteps in the 
passage. Madeline remembered long afterwards 
how the little hand trembled in her own, and what a 
strange frightened look came into her cousin’s eyes. 

“ Why, Aggy, what is the matter? there is nothing 
to be frightened at, it is only Jane.” 

“Yes, dear, I know.” 

“What a nervous little thing you are, Agnes; 
there, I’ll put my arm round you while you make 
your confession; come, I am curious to know what it 
is you have to tell.” 

But the sick girl interrupted her, saying hurriedly, 
“No—no, not now, Maddie, don’t ask me to tell 
you now; I want to confess my secret only to you, 
dear—only to you.” 

Jane Reid opened the door just in time to over- 
hear her cousin’s last words. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ORDERED HOME. 
“I rHouGHT you were fast asleep, Uncle Stephen,” 
Alfred Fairfax replied, purposely evading the old 
man’s question. 

“So I was, my boy, and I feel all the better for it. 
How did you find things at the office ?” 

“Oh, everything is going on first rate, considering 
that a novice like I am is in charge. We succeeded 
in getting off the Golden Harvest early this morning, 
while Goodrich and Co.’s vessel cannot possibly be 
ready before to-morrow, so that Captain Roberts will 
have a full day’s start, and he told me he would 
make the best of it, though he thinks he has nothing 
to fear from the Queen Bess. I believe, uncle, that 
he imagines his vessel is the fastest ship afloat ; but 
my opinion is that it will be a close race.” 

“A great deal rests with the captains, for the 
vessels are well matched, and I think that—but 
there, it is only a waste of time indulging in specu- 
lations about them, so let us file the subject, my 
boy, until we hear which has won;” and Stephen 
Fairfax settled himself in an easy chair beside his 
nephew, a sure sign that he was preparing to discuss 
some subject which he had in his thoughts. 

“Do you feel any better, uncle?” Alfred asked, 
as he passed his handkerchief over his face to wipe 
off the moisture, the effect of the sultry air. 

“ Yes, I feel so much better that I intend to try 
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and come down with you to-morrow, for it is wretched 


has done me good, so I ought not to complain.” 
“Tam glad to hear such a good account of you, 
uncle, for I must confess that I was afraid you were 
going to be very ill; but you have not told me what 
the doctor said.” 
“Qh, he only shook his head, and talked some 


rubbish about change being necessary; but bless | 


you, my boy, I feel almost quite well, and I see 
no reason why i should not go to business to- 
morrow.” 


they were unable to accept, having already a prior 
being cooped up here all day; still I think the rest 











engagement. 

Alfred subsided back among the cushions, an 
attitude that seemed to realise the full luxury of 
Oriental indolence. He smiled as he glanced over 
the letter, which his uncle had handed to him, 
“ Another invitation, uncle; even if you were well 
enough you could not go, for we are already engaged; 
and this reminds me, I quite took my sister Nellie 
by surprise by my report of the gay life I am leading 
here. I find that she has been wasting a lot of 
sympathy upon my unworthy self, just as though 


“ Don’t you think, Uncle Stephen, it will be better ; she fancied I was condemned to a state of primitive 
to rest for a few days longer? though I don’t know barbarism. Poor Nellie—I beg her pardon, Mrs, 


how we could get along without you at the helm to | 
ensure us fair sailing; the place doesn’t seem the | 


same without you;” and Alfred sat up as if to | 
enforce the truth of his assertion by infusing addi- ; 
At the | 


tional energy int6 his tone and manner. 
same moment he was conscious of a curious expres- 
sion in the shrewd face of the old man—a vivid flash 
of intelligence that lit up the bright grey eyes for an 
instant, then faded out as quickly as it came. Alfred 
Fairfax saw, but did not rightly translate the mean- 
ing of the glance. It did not occur to him that the 
atmosphere of riches might be favourable to the 


growth of suspicion in the mind of a man socially | 
situated like old Stephen Fairfax, living his lonely | 
life in the midst of a brilliant society, largely com- | 
posed of those whose interest it was to flatter and | 
amuse the man of wealth, purely with a view to | 
Alfred had not a} 


being remembered in his will. 
suspicion that his uncle had been half-inclined to 
doubt his sincerity,—that he had been asking 
himself whether the lad was really genuine and 
meant what he said, or whether it was only the glib 
homage of a tongue well versed in the utterance of 
pleasant-sounding counterfeits, which were so difficult 
to distinguish from the true ring of gold. 

The wealthy merchant was getting attached to the 
nephew who had come out to India at his bidding ; 
that was why he so resolutely crushed back the 
doubt which had flashed across his mind, for he was 
anxious to preserve the favourable estimate which 
he had formed of the young man. ‘ No—no,” he 
murmured to himself; “I cannot believe the boy 
has learned that trick already; he is a Fairfax, and 
his words ought to be sterling coin. I will test the 
boy, and satisfy myself whether he is worthy of his 
name.” 

At that moment one of the soft-footed native 
servants stole in with a letter, on a costly silver 
salver, which he presented to his master with a 
profound salaam. He was a handsome type of his 
class ; but his impassive features looked as if they 
had been carved out of dusky bronze. 

It did not take long for the merchant to read his 
letter, which was simply a dinner invitation for his 
nephew and himself for the following day, which 











Henry Fulton—she would never study her history 
and geography if she could help it.” 

Stephen Fairfax received the account of his niece’s 
incapacity as something highly amusing, and rubbed 
his hands with several demonstrative chuckles, saying, 
“It’s a family failing, my boy—a family failing; I 
remember your father used to shirk his arithmetic 


| lessons, whenever he got a chance, and I dare say if 


the truth was known you were just as bad as your 
sister.” 

“Quite as bad, if not worse, Uncle Stephen, for 
they had hard work to get me to learn my lessons at 
all—I was too fond of playing.” 

*T don’t think you admire hard work even now, 
my boy ; but you find a nice excuse in the heat, for 
I notice it is always the heat that is to blame.” 
There was a mischievous twinkle in the old man’s 
eyes as he glanced at his nephew. 

Alfred laughed as he struck in, “Yes, I should 
think it was, for sometimes I feel as if I should be 
dispersed like a dewdrop. I believe I am getting 
less every day, and that I shall soon be invisible.” 

Stephen Fairfax smiled to himself as he con- 
tinued, “ But I don’t blame your sister Nellie for 
giving history the cold shoulder, if she didn’t like 
it, for it was my especial horror—I positively 
hated it.” 

In obedience to a hint from his master the native 
servant had moved a settee to the verandah, where 
uncle and nephew sat with the gorgeous scenic 
panorama spread out before them, the grandly sug- 
gestive palms standing out clearly defined against 
the intense blue of the sky, the glorious tropical 
verdure forming a rich background to the picture of 
the two figures. The grey-haired merchant was 4 
striking likeness to the good old pastor of Northfield, 
except that his was a stronger face, with firmer lines 
and capable of more sternness of expression, giving 
the index of a character of harder grain and tougher 
fibre than that of the gentle-hearted evangelist, 
whose highest ambition was to worthily deliver the 
Gospel message to the humblest of his Master's 
flock. 

“ What a brilliant land this is, uncle,” remarked 
Alfred, breaking the pause which had followed, 
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‘Jane Reid opened the door just in time to overhear her cousin’s last words”—p. 711. 
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* until I came to India I never realised that the | 


world was so full of beauty.” As he spoke the young 
man drew along breath, as though anxious to drink 
in the perfume-laden air. 

The merchant replied musingly, ‘“ Beautiful as 
India is, Alfred, I think you would soon grow tired 
of it, and long to be back at home; and I think I 
could match this scene by a bit of scenery round an 
old farm-house that I know of in Derbyshire—I 
mean the place where your father and I were born 
and reared. You look surprised to hear me talking 
in this strain, my boy; but do you know I think I 
am getting home-sick? I have had an odd sort of 
craving ever since I received your: father’s last 
letter; a craving to travel back to the old land, if 
only for a brief visit. I should like nothing better 
than to take Northfield Rectory by surprise one of 
these fine days, and see if your father would recog- 
nise me, Alfred. Fancy meeting after being separated 
nearly forty years, and both of us old men!” 

“You had better make up your mind and go, 
Uncle Stephen, the change would restore your health, 
and my father would be deliglited, for he used often 
to wish you would come to England.” 

“TI must think it over, my boy.” 

“Make up your mind. at once, uncle, you know 


the doctor said something about change being | 


necessary.” 





“Yes, he ordered me home to England, and J] 
laughed at him; but I begin to think he is right, 
though I don’t see how I can leave the business.” 

“Oh, leave that to me, I can manage it for you, 
uncle, so we will consider that disposed of. Shall | 
write to my father, and tell him you are coming ?” 

The merchant made no answer, but sat watching 
his nephew and murmuring to himself, “T will put 
him to a test.” 

Alfred was on the point of repeating his query 
when his uncle suddenly addressed him. “Alfred, I 
have a question to ask you; promise to give mea 
straightforward, truthful answer.” 

“Did you ever know me give you an untruthful 
one, uncle?” 

“No, my boy, but I want you to promise.” - 

“Very well, uncle, I promise.” 

“ On your honour.” 

“On my honour, Uncle Stephen,” Alfred repeated, 


the colour rising to his temples and feeling bes 


uncomfortable. 

“ Don’t get vexed, my boy, it is only to satisfy an 
old man’s fancies and fears. Have you ever calculated 
wpon being my heir 2” 

“Never, Uncle Stephen—never.” 

“God bless you, my boy, I believe you. Yes, you 
may write and tell them that we are coming.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION.* 


BY SAMUEL BOWLEY. 


¥=e@} HE subject of our national intemper- ; 
ance has now taken such hold-of: the 





occupy @ large share of attention, 


some years‘to come. It is therefore 
most important that all the bearings of the ques- 
tion should be fully~investigated. Indeed, in the 
face of the tremendous evils which are constantly 
produced by the drinking habits of the people, 
no one is justified in remaining ignorant of the 
facts and: arguments.that legitimately bear upon 
this great national question. _We are all agreed in 
admitting and deploring-the evileas they exist, and 
we are agreed, too;'as to the propriety.ef remov- 
ing them, if possible. The question for our calm 
but earnest consideration, therefore, is, what are 


the best practical means of accomplishing the ob- | 


ject we all have in view—viz., the prevention of 
intemperance. 

We néed not at present enter into the subsidiary | 
means, by which it has been proposed to limit or 
prevents this vice. It will be sufficient for our 


public mind, that it will probably | 


both in}and out-of Parliament, for | 








purpose to divide them all into two sections—viz, 
legislative and moral. 

The extent to. which legislation may be legiti- 
mately carried on the one hand, and the influence 
of example and persuasion on the other, may be 
questions for individual judgment and conviction, 
but it is important to examine by the light of past 
experience, and the evidence of well-ascertained 
facts, which course is the more likely to effect the 
desired object, or whether they may both be essen- 
tial to success. 

We shall not now discuss the power of legisla- 
tion, to prevent the vice of intemperance, but 
endeavour to point out what hope we have of 
removing this vice by the influence of moral 
suasion and personal example. 

On the supposition that all good people are 
anxious to reclaim the victims of intemperance, 
and to prevent the fall into this sad vice of new 
| victims, we have to consider whether this can be 
best accomplished by keeping up the use, but 
warning against excess, or by giving up the use 
‘and persuading others to adopt the same course. 


* Feeling sure that our readers will be interested in knowing all that can be said on behalf of the Total Abstinence Question, 


we print this article from the pen of a distingui-hea supporter of that movement, leaving each reader to judge 
soundness of the arguments urged and the conclusions arrived at.—_{Ep. Q.] 


for himself of the 
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With regard to the reclamation of the intem- 





I strong and who are the weak in this matter, till 
at, perate, it is generally admitted that almost the | sad experience has revealed it, when, alas! it is 
only hope of permanent reformation rests upon the | often too late. 
un, power they may possess to absolutely abandon | With this knowledge of the dangerous nature of 
Bi the use of all alcoholic liquors. By adopting this | alcoholic drinks, with our bitter experience of the 
: course, thousands of persons, under God’s blessing, | excess to which they constantly lead, among the 
ng have been reclaimed, to the great joy of their | upper and middle classes of society, is there any- 
ut families, and unspeakable benefit to themselves. | one visionary enough to suppose that these liquors 
But, alas! thousands more, who have made the | can be used among the working classes, with 
ry same goodly resolution have fallen back again into | all the disadvantages of their social and moral 
5 their previous habits. In these cases, the poor in- | condition, without producing a fearful amount 
¥) ebriate had to contend not only against the restless | of intemperance? Alcohol is as potent, and 
cravings of a depraved appetite, but against the | human nature as weak, as ever, and to those who 
ful fashionable usages of society, and the example of | have studied this question thoroughly, it is no 
almost all his companions and friends in favour of | matter of surprise that greater prosperity, in- 
using the articles which, however safe to others, | creased wages, and shortened time have led to 
were so fatally dangerous to himself; and under | greater excess, and instead of increasing the 
this combination of powerful influences, thousands | comforts of home, have made the lot of many a 
ed, have fallen back, who if they had had the sym- | suffering mother, and many a pining child, more 
ery pathy and example of those around them, might | distressing than it was before. 
have successfully struggled against the power of | Surely this melancholy fact is enough to rouse 
an appetite alone. So far then from moderate drink- | every patriot and every Christian to a sense of 
ted ing being any help in the reclamation of the | the deep responsibility that rests upon us all, to 
intemperate, it is clearly one of the great diffi- | adopt some remedy for this deplorable state of 
culties in their way, and few indeed would have | things. 
you been reclaimed, but for the sympathy and support | Happily, there is a remedy, so simple and so 
of those who were willing to abstain for their | effectual that it is matter of astonishment that it 
sakes. And if this blessed work of saving the | should not have been more extensively adopted, by 
fallen has a claim on one member of society, why | those especially who appear to be deeply interested 
not on another, seeing these sad cases are con- | in the moral and social welfare of our country, and 
stantly occurring in every grade of society? who have had so many years’ experience of the 
The work of reclamation, however, is always | utter futility of attempting to remove or prevent 
difficult, and in many cases appears impossible, | national intemperance by the individual example 
72.5 and we have therefore to consider, whether this | of moderate drinking. Cease to use intoxicating 
degrading vice can be prevented, and whether the | liquors, and the manufacture and sale must of 
riti- moderate use of those liquors which produce in- | course cease, without the interference of law or 
mee temperance is the best mode of preventing it. police. But, we are told, this mode of putting an 
be In the first place it must be borne in mind, that | end to drunkenness is so utterly unreasonable and 
ion, alldrunkards were at one time moderate drinkers, | utopian, that it is absurd to entertain it. We can 
past and so gradually and insidiously has the appetite | only say in reply, that all experience proves that it 
ned grown upon them, that few of them could fix the} is far more unreasonable, and utopian, to expect 
the period at which moderation gave way to excess, | the great mass of the people to drink alcohol in 
sen- Itis this characteristic of alcoholic liquors which | strict moderation, than to expect them to give up 
constitutes one important element of their danger, | its use entirely. Total abstinence, to the great 
isla- and always will do. The same amount of alcohol | bulk of our people, is far easier than moderation. 
but does not long continue to produce the same | To keep outside the public-house is far less difficult 
2 of amount of pleasurable excitement, and the temp- | than to keep perfectly sober within it. 
oral tation therefore is to increase the quantity,to keep | This, we think, is abundantly proved by the 
up the same effect, and as excess is not measured | reasonable assumption, that out of the estimated 
are by quantity, but by effects, the drinker whom we | million or more of persons in this country who 
nce, are considering presumes he is still moderate, | are now total abstainers, probably not half of them 
new when he has, greatly increased the quantity, and | would have continued uniformly sober, if they had 
n be when he has in fact, set up an appetite which will; | followed the ordinary custom of regularly taking 
but in all probability, grow stronger and stronger, till | some kind of intoxicating liquor. 
use he is utterly unable to control it. Of course, there Having now shown, or at least endeavoured to 
se, are numbers whose. physical constitution is less | show, that general moderate drinking is not only 
oak amenable to the influences of alcohol, and many | no preventive of drunkenness, but the very habit 
f the whose moral power enables them to resist the | out of which all our national intemperance grows, 
danger, but it is impossible to decide who are the | we will proceed to inquire, why total abstinence, 
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which is a perfect remedy, should be considered so 
extreme a measure as to render its general adop- 
tion perfectly unreasonable and hopeless. 

Perhaps, when we consider how long and how 
deeply the public mind has been imbued with the 
idea that some kind of intoxicating liquor is 
necessary for health, essential to the display of 
hospitality, as well as to the enjoyment of social 
conviviality, and also demanded by the claims of 
custom and fashion in every grade of society, we 
need not so much wonder that a proposition for its 
entire disuse should be met with contemptuous in- 
difference, or excite angry and violent opposition. 

Such, however, has been the ordeal through 
which almost all social and political reforms have 
had to pass, for whilst each succeeding generation 
can plainly see and condemn the prejudice and ig- 
norance of the past, it requires great patience and 
perseverance to open people’s eyes to the ignorance 
and prejudice of the present. Thus, we find a 
large proportion, even of the educated classes, still 
clinging to the belief that alcoholic liquors are 
beneficial to health. Undoubtedly this opinion 
has been fostered and strengthened, in the past, by 
the advice of medical men; but we must bear in 
mind that medical opinion and practice undergo a 
great change in the course of a few years, and it is 
evident that a great change is taking place in the 
views of medical men, in regard to the adminis- 
tration of alcoholic stimulants, even as medicine, 
whilst the most eminent of them do not hesitate 
to give it as their opinion that they are quite un- 
necessary to persons in health. 

The facts which conld be given to establish 


this position are too numerous to be inserted | 


here, but we may mention one fact, which is 
based on the experience of some twenty or thirty 
years, and which ought to produce conviction in 
every unprejudiced mind. Itis this. The United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident In- 
stitution, at No. 1, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 
insures the lives of some 30,000 persons; of these 
about two thirds, or 20,000, are persons who, as 
far as can be ascertained by careful inquiry, use 
intoxicating drinks in moderation, many of them 
very strictly so, the remaining one third, or 10,000, 
disuse them entirely. Both sections pay the same 
premiums, but the funds of each section are kept 
distinct, so that the deaths that occur among the 
moderate drinkers are paid for from the funds of 
their own section, whilst the funds of the total ab- 
stainers pay for the deaths in their section. The 
accounts of the office are made up every five years, 
and the profits divided in the shape of bonuses, in 
each section respectively. It is clear, therefore, 
that the section that has the largest profits to 
divide has the fewest deaths, and consequently the 
best health. The accounts being made up by a 


on, and the result is this, that the total abstainers 
have for years past had a profit in the shape of 
bonuses of 17 per cent. over the moderate drinkers! 
This striking fact is confirmed by the experience 
of tens of thousands of persons, of all ranks, and 
all varieties of physical constitution, who haye 
enjoyed improved health since they adopted the 
practice of total abstinence. 

We are not so foolishly sanguine, however, as to 
suppose that this change of habit will be speedily 
brought about, and the intoxicating cup give place 
to innocent, refreshing beverages, but we already 
see a great change in public sentiment upon this 
question, among those who have fairly and can- 
didly examined it. May not our hopes for the 
future be fairly based on the assumption, that a 
yet larger number of benevolent and Christian 
people will not only give this subject the careful 
consideration it deserves, but, if they see in it the 
most simple and practical remedy for the untold 
miseries of drinking, in its varied degrees of 
excess, will have the courage to support their con- 
victions by the powerful influence of their personal 
example? Personal abstinence, especially when 
based on the truly patriotic and Christian motive 
of benefiting others, subjects no one to obloquy or 
ridicule, in good society now, and who does not 
see the influence such a course would exercise, if it 
was pursued quietly, but perseveringly, by a large 
number of persons of high character and good 
| position in society? We believe this course would 
| be pursued by a much larger number, among the 
upper and middle classes of society, if they were 
more fully alive to the influence they are con- 
stantly exercising upon those around them 
Those who drink their lighter wines, or bitter 
beers, at their own tables, under circumstances so 
comparatively favourable to moderation, seem to 
forget that their own servants and their poorer 
neighbours, who, from having fewer advantages of 
education and intellectual enjoyment, are far less 
able to resist temptations to sensual indulgence, and 
have to pursue the habits of drinking which they 
have been taught by thé class above them, under 
circumstances of far greater temptation to excess— 
viz., in the public-house or the gin-shop, for where 
else can they get supplied with the liquor which 
this artificially created appetite demands? 

Now, it is well known that, notwithstanding the 
small amount of support the working classes have 
hitherto received at the hands of the influential 
classes around them, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of them have entirely abandoned the use of 
strong drink, and have thereby been permanently 
benefited, to an extent which no charity could 
have accomplished, and which it is not easy ade 
quately to describe. The men are better, and 








first-rate actuary, the result may be fully relied | happier, their children better cared for; and who 


more dependable workmen; their wives are far 
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would not desire that these happy households, 
freed from the cost and sad consequences of strong 
drink, should be increased a hundred fold, to the 
emptying of our gaols and workhouses, and drying 
the tears of the thousands of helpless ones who 
suffer so deeply from the excesses of those upon 
whom they. are dependent? But this can never be 
accomplished whilst intoxicating liquors are so ex- 
tensively drunk by all classes and on all occasions, 
and whilst the ignorance as to their value and the 
prejudice in favour of their use are kept up by the 
influence of fashion, the sanction of medical men, 
and the daily example of the virtuous and the 
good. 

But we hope better and brighter things of all 
classes of the community, when their eyes are 
more fully opened to see the monstrous absurdity, 
if not the moral wrong, of destroying immense 
quantities of human food, to create articles which, 
in spite of every repressive effort, produce such a 
terrible amount of human suffering and national 
injury. It seems almost incredible that an en- 
lightened Christian country, employing all sorts of 
agencies for the mental, moral, and social elevation 
of its people at home, and sending forth hundreds 


| of Christian missionaries to enlighten the people 


| of other lands, should annually expend more than 


a hundred millions of money on intoxicating 
drinks, by far the greater portion of which goes to 
counteract the influence of the schoolmaster, the 
Christian minister, and every other benevolent and 
Christian agency for the improvement and eleva- 
tion of the people. Almost all our charitable and 
benevolent institutions are established for the pur- 
pose of mitigating to a small extent, the enormous 
evils which are constantly, and we fear increasingly 
produced, by the drinking habits of the people. 
When fever is prevalent in any locality we are not 
satisfied with trying to cure those who are suffer- 
jing from it, but we set vigorously to work to dis- 
| cover and remove the cause of the fever, in dealing 
| with the sanitary condition of the district. And 
| So, if we are ever to stamp out tie moral disease 
lof intemperance, we must not waste our time in 
jattempting alone to deal with publicans and 
| drunkards, but must endeavour to change the 
| social habits and customs of society, from whence 
| the malaria of intemperance most certainly springs. 
| If this is not the path of true wisdom and true 
patriotism, for mercy’s sake let us be told what is. 
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of NTRODUCTION.—Davidspent seven years 


hiding from Saul. 
news of the death of Saul and Jonathan | 
2” in battle. How would he feel 9—think of | 

all he had suffered from Saul: yes, but his sufferings | 
made him tender to others, and instead of rejoicing | 
ever Saul’s death, he mourned exceedingly (read 2 | 
Sam. i, 19—27), showing how deep had been once 
his love for Saul as well as Jonathan. | 
I. Davin as KiNG. His reign was so eventful 
that it would take several lessons to enter into it 
fully; only a few prominent events can be taken. 
See now how he began his reign. Ask about his 
anointing by Samuel thirteen years before; yet did 
not go up at once on-Saul’s death and take the 
kingdom, but (1) asked direction of God (2 Sam. ii. 1). 
He reigned seven years in Hebron over Judah, till, 
on the death of Saul’s son, Ishbosheth (iv. 6), all the 
tribes submitted themselves (v. 1—3), and the elders 
again anointed him king, after a solemn covenant 
with them. His kingdom being now established, he 
(2) attacked God’s enemies. (Read ¥.17—25.) Ask 
where the Philistines lived, and what harm they had 
done the Israelites in the time of Samson, and also 
in Saul’s reign; how the Israelites had neglected to 





| 
| 






in exile, away from his own country, | 
Then he heard the | 


—No. 13. Davip. Part III. 


Chapters to be read—Parts. of 2 Samuel i., v., vi., vii. | destroy them. Now David defeats them twice—viz., 


in open war (ver. 20), and by a direct smiting of the 
Lord (ver. 24). How different to Saul, who spared 
the best of the Amalekites. By these victories the 
Philistines entirely subdued: David would rest at 
last; their country, however, did not become part of 
the kingdom till Solomon’s reign (1 Kings iv. 21). 
II. THE ARK BROUGHT UP. Jerusalem was settled 
as the capital— previously marked out as God’s 
dwelling-place. Refer to Melchizedek, King of Salem, 
of whose order Christ came, blessing Abraham; and 
see Ps. Ixxviii. 69. God loved Sion. A new city was 
growing up around the fortress of Zion, and in the 
midst of it David pitched a tent, covered with curtains, 
for the ark (1 Chron. xv. 1). This was in accoidance 
with his vow referred to (Ps. cxxxii. 2—5). He now 
determined to fetch it to Jerusalem. Picture the 
scene: a great procession of the tribes, 30,000 men 
being with him. They arrive at Kirjath-Jearim at 
Abinadab’s house in a wood (Ps. cxxxii. 6). The ark, 
with its mercy-seat and golden cherubim, placed ona 
new wagon. Now procession starts; singers before, 
minstrels behind; in the midst damsels with timbrels, 
as at passage of Red Sea. David in front of the 
ark, and all the house of Israel playing on all kinds 
of instruments, and singing with all their might. 
Suddenly a stoppage: the ark passing over a thresh- 
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ing-floor is shaken. Uzzah presumptuously puts out 
his hand to steady it and is struck dead. Picture 
the dismay and alarm. David in fear moves the ark 
aside to the house of Obed-edom, as if the ark were a 
sign of God’s presence in anger and not in love. 
There it stayed three months. 

Now David learns the cause of God’s displeasure. 
The Levites alone ought to carry the ark (1 Chron, 
xv. 2). 
priests and Levites to carry the ark, to sing and 
play. Then again he prepared to bring it up. This 
time God “helped the Levites that bare the ark” 
(1 Chron. xv. 26); sacrifices were offered, and David 
himself, casting aside his royal robes for the linen 
ephod of a singer, “‘ danced before the Lord with all 


his might.” Now the steep ascent of Zion reached, | 


we can fancy the psalms sung as they ascended the 
hill. “Iwas glad when they said, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord” (Ps. exxii.); or see Ps. lxxvi., 
exxxii., and others, 

PractTicaL LEssons. Notice the following points: 
(a) God is a holy God. Even when bringing the ark 
sacrifices for sin must be offered ; so when we appear 
before God it must be with clean hands (Ps. xv. 2; 


1 Tim. ii. 8); so in God’s heavenly temple nothing | 


unholy may enter (Rev. xxi. 27). (b) God is a jealous 


God. None but the Levites and priests might touch | 


the ark. Uzzah hastily and without thought did so, 
and was punished. So were the men who offered 
strange fire (Numb. xvi. 18). God must be worshipped 
only in His own appointed ways. This may teach 
us to reverence more His Word, His day, His house. 
(c) The presence of God brings joy. The singing, and 





dancing, and feasting all spoke of joy—because God’g 
presence was once more with them. So is it always, 
.Refer to the angels’ song when Christ was bom 
(Luke ii. 14); the disciples’ joy at seeing Christ 
(John xx. 20); and God’s Spirit in the heart always 
| gives joy (Gal. v. 22). 
| III. Davip preparine THE Tempe. The Taber, 
| nacle thus finished, and daily sacrifices and choral 


The king therefore arranged a body of | services established (1 Chron. xvi. 37—43), David 


| desired to build a permanent temple (read 2 Sam, 
| vii. 1—5, 12, 138). He asked counsel of the prophet 
| Nathan, and was not allowed. He had shed too 
| much blood to have this honour; but a promise was 
given of a son, and the promise of a Saviour renewed 
(1 Chron. xvii. 12, with Heb. i. 5). David seems 
| cheerfully to have acquiesced in God’s will, thus 
| setting an example of patience under disappointment, 
What could he do? he must not build himself, so he 
| prepared the materials for Solomon. His was the 
| willing mind which God always accepts. 
| Our next lesson will speak of his sins. 
| Questions to be answered. 

1. How did David begin his reign ? 

2. Describe the first moving of the ark. How and 
why was it stopped ? 

3. What lessons may the story of Uzzah teach 
us ? 

4. Describe the second moving of the ark. 

5. Point out any Psalms alluding to the moving 
of the ark, or to the Tabernacle worship, 

6. What other steps did David take to complete 
the worship of God ? 








“ONLY NINE BROTHERS.” 


PART I. 


lands were all hidden and buried under 
va white mist clouds. And this is no 

/ uncommon thing in Scotland: the sun 
will go down behind the hills after a 
lovely afternoon, and the little clouds about the 
mountains will gather and spread and creep, until 
every beautiful outline has disappeared, and nothing 
but white mist clouds remain. 

This time they had brought rain with them, and 
it was as drizzling cold and wretched an afternoon 
as can well be imagined. On the heights of the 
moorland there was nothing to be seen save the 
leaden grey overhead and all around, and nothing 
to be heard but the dripping of water in all 
directions. 

All at once, like a sprite of the hill, a little figure 
appeared, for she had come suddenly and silently, 
—a quaint, picturesque little figure, and evidently 
belonging to the hills and hill-life, and having little 








or nothing to do with civilisation. Her bare feet were 
| treading boldly and bravely through the brown 
' sticks of withered heather, over sharp stones and 
brambles alike, in a manner astonishing to see, and 
{impossible to any feet save those accustomed to 
| tread the hills barefooted from babyhood. 

Her little petticoat was made of the material 
| called “hard tartan,’”’ which is like a board, and can 
stand uninjured any wear and tear. The plaid of 
it was not brilliant, its shades had faded as the 
| garment had grown shorter. Over her head and 
| crossed in front and tied behind was an old Rob Roy 
homespun shawl; but if you could only have seen 
the knot it was tied into at the back! She was 
little and the shawl] was big, and the chief part of it 
seemed to be contained in the knot behind, which 
was nearly as large as herself, She was completely 
| bundled up in the shawl, save one round brown arm 
|and hand, which were carrying a large basket. All 
/at once she stood still, her great black eyes looking 
| straight before her. On the pathless moorland, about 
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ten yards from her, which was as far as she could see 
through the mist, stood a huge stag with branching | 
antlers; and the stag and the child, shut in by the 
mist all round them, stood staring at one another, 
each regarding the other as an interloper—the stag, 
with magnificent outline and proudly-held head, 
monarch of the moorland, and the little quaint bit of 
a child, who looked insignificant and absurd beside 
him. Suddenly she dropped her basket, and ad- 
vancing a few steps, she sprang into the air, clapping | 
her hands and crying out with a loud wild sound, 
which went echoing through the mist and up the | 
mountain-sides. Again she did this, and then once | 
more, but before she had gone through the perform- 
ance for the first time, ‘the monarch of the moor- 
land had turned himself about, and fleet as if on 
the wings of the wind, he had fled up the mountain, 
chasing the echoes, 

The child stood still, laughing with a merry ring- 
ing peal; but during her antics the red shawl had 
fallen back from her head and showed her black hair, 
closely plaited and tied with shoe-strings, one of 
which had a long yellow tag yet on it. You could 
now see what a perfect little gipsy she was, with 
her brown skin and black hair; and all round her 
black eyes were long thick fringes of still blacker 
eyelashes. 

“To think of a big thing like that being 
frightened of a wee thing like me!” che said in great 
delight; and then she picked up Ler basket, and 
went on her way with bits of mirth remaining in 
every line of her fece. No single expression of doubt 
or fear had been there whilst the stag was before 
her, and on she went, climbing up and up, and yet 
further, for she had not reached her journey’s end, 
The rain was driving hard all sideways, which is a 
fashion it is very apt to practise amongst the hills, 
and which penetrates more effectually than any other 
way, and now it was mercilessly pelting on the un- 
covered head, feet, and arms; but their owner seemed 
to be perfectly indifferent to the fact, and she 
pushed unweariedly on, finding her way through the 
mist, as no one save a mountaineer or a gipsy child 
could have done. 

Her way at length brought her to a rushing, 
impetuous mountain torrent, already increased and 
swollen by the mist, and she walked along its 
tugged, rocky banks, searching and watching eagerly 
with her black eyes for the appearance of a well- 
known landmark. All at once she paused, for her eyes | 
had found it; then, agile as a goat, she descended the | 
deep rocky bank, down to the bed of the stream. | 
Once there, she sprang from one rock to the other, 





all the while bearing the big heavy basket; finally 
she pushed aside a whole mass of moss and branches, 
and found her way into a cavern between the walls 
of rock, 
Now in this cavern there were chests, or kists, | 
Plaids, dead game, and various things. The little girl 





sat down and unpacked her basket, and took out 
some parcels and packets, and these she put into one 
of the chests, saying as she did so, ‘‘ There, now the 
dogs and the other beasties can’t get at them;” then, 
with one look round to assure herself again that the 
dusky cavern was empty, she took up her now light 
basket, and swung herself out again, and on to the 
rocks of the burn, and then she climbed up the 
bank. The spot which she chose this time was soft 
and mossy and wet, and once she slipped and fell on 


| her face in the yet green moss. She felt something 


move under her hand, and looking curiously to see 
what it could be, she perceived a yellow snake curled 
up under the moss. 

Again no sign of fear crossed this weird child’s 
face, she remained quietly watching it, and saying, 
““ Ah, I see you, there you are; but I don’t think 
much of your hiding. Any day now you may have 
the winter snow on you, and then you will find that 
you might have gone a little deeper and snugger for 
your winter hiding.” 

“* Who’s there ?” called a voice suddenly. 

Up went the bare head and black eyes, first to see 
who it was that spoke, before she answered. She 
saw a dark heac. and eyes, and then a pair of arms 
resting on: grey rock just above her, and she said, 
“It is Mora.” 

“ What brings you, Mora?” 

“I brought you bannocks and scones in plenty, 
Diarmid; you said that I was to bring them if you 
did not come home yesterday.” 

«There was no need,” he said ungraciously. 

“ Diarmid,’ she said, coming up beside the boy, 
“you are never at home now, neither you nor 
Dougal, nor any of them.” 

“We find the hills a better home.” 

“Then won’t you let me come and live in the hills 
too?” she said, with a beseeching, piteous look in her 
black eyes, which no one but a gipsy brother would 
have been able to withstand; but he never looked 
at her, and only answered, “No, we wouldn’t have 
you.” 

“IT don’t like the old woman, Diarmid, and I 
know how to cook—I made all the bannocks and 
scones for you; I know so many things; let me stop 
here.” 

“ We don’t want you—go.” 

She saw that she must go, and with a weary, 
heavy sigh she moved on, and it was wonderful and 
strange to see how intensely melancholy and mourn- 
ful the little face with the large black eyes could 
look. When she had gained the top of the bank she 
came face to face with two other young men. 

“Mora, what brings you ?” said one of them. — 

“T have brought bannocks—I made them myself; 
I can cook,” she said, looking up eagerly into their 


| faces, 


“How many did you eat on the way ?” said the 
other 
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“None, Dougal—none; I made them for you—I 
like doing things for my brothers. Couldn’t I cook 
and be of use if I stopped with you?” 

‘© You would be no use—why, you would have us 
all locked up in prison in a few days if you were 
here : stop with the old woman.” 

“May I bring you some more bannocks?” 

“Not yet; and bring more than that basketful 
next time you come. Now be off, and hark : speak to 
no one, or they will put you in prison; and we shan’t 
come and fetch you out, so you will have to stop 
there. Go, run.” 

And she ran, fast, across the moorland, and was 
lost in the white mist in. a few seconds—all the 
weary way back whence she had come, and it was 
raining faster than ever, and getting darker, and she 
had had no one word or look of thanks, no single 
bit of kindness, no sign of love. But ‘such things 
did not lie in her way; she had néver experienced 
either the one or the other in her life from others, 
this little lonely, forlorn girl, who had been left by 
her gipsy: father and mother to’ the care of ‘her nine 
brothers, who were all much older than herself, and 
of a wretched old woman, who was believed ‘to be 
some kind of relation to them. The nine brothers 
lived with the little child and the o.d woman in a 


great cave on the sea-shore, which was supposed to | 
be home, and they were supposed to follow the | 
different’ trades of tinkers, basket-makers, and fisher- | 


men; but in reality they: led lawless lives in the hills, 
poaching and making whisky, and they wererarely at 
home. But the little girl, who had no one to love 
her, was devotedly fond of each of her nine brothers, 
and cold, fatigue, and exposure to the weather—any 
hardship she endured gladly to serve them, knowing 
that she would get no smallest return for all that she 
gave them. 

One day she had been on her way home to the 
cave with a cut and injured hand, when she had met 
in the road a woman with a kind face. Usually when 
she saw any one coming, she would, from habit, fly out 
of the way, and hide until they had passed ; but this 
time her hand was sore, and she was hurrying to get 








home, and besides this: there was something in the 


woman’s face that attracted her; so she would have 
walked silently by, when she was stopped, and the 
stranger said— 

“Is your hand sore, that you are covering it up 
that way?” and in another moment the woman had 
taken away the hand which was hiding the other, 
and she said, “My poor wee lassie, what a hand 
you’ve got!” and then she had taken her own hand- 
kerchief and tied up the wound with it, and Mora 





had been dumb, astonished, and passive, only when 
it was quite finished the woman asked for the second 
time, “ How did it happen ?” 

And then Mora said, “ My brother let the box fal] 
on it.” 

“Careless, clumsy fellow,’ was the answer; and 
then the woman was astonished by the child’s tear. 
ing off the handkerchief and flinging it into the road, 
and saying— 

“My nine brothers are not careless and clumsy; 
they are cleverer than anybody in the world!” and 
then she rushed away and up the hill-side. 

But the woman long remembered the little neg. 
lected-looking beautiful child, and the wonder that 
there had been in ‘her black eyes... And Mora 
thought often-of the strange look and tone which 
had spoken to her for the first time of kindness, 

(To be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

225. Before the flood there are two grand devia- 
tio: s from the ordinary course of events concerning 
mankind. What are they ? 

226. The ages at which they dicd of two only of 
Jacob’s sons are given. Name them. 

227. Assign any reason why David selected a sling 
and stone as the weapons with which to contend 
with Goliath. 

228. Give in the words of Scripture the exact 
geceraphicai pos:+ion in which Shiloh was situated. 

220. The first observation made by the king who 
ascended the throne of Egypt after Joseph’s death is 
recorded. Give it. ; 

230. From Peniel Jacob carried away two me- 
morials which were likely to remind him constantly 
of his having wrestled “ with a man until the break- 
ing of the day.”” What were they? 

231. Quote any passages from which it is apparent 
that Bethel was inhabited after the captivity. 

232. One member of the tribe of Benjamin is men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Who? 

233. Of whom is this the character: “ That man 
was perfect and upright, and one that feared God 
and eschewed evil” ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PaGE 688. 
218. Mahalath (called also Bashemath, Gen. xxxvi. 
To Esau (Gen xxviii. 9). 
214. “They rejoiced that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for His name’? (Acts v. 41). 
215. John i. 47—50. 
~ 216. We read in 2 Chron. ix. 29, that he wrote a 
history of Solomon’s reign. 
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“Lisp of waters soft and clear.” 


IN THE STREET. 


Q¥ TANDING in the busy street, | Song of birds and hum of bees, 
‘S) Mid the stir of passing feet, Murmurings of grass and trees. 
Oft in fancy I can hear Oft I see before me spread 

Lisp of waters soft and clear ; | Waving fields of white and red, 
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Where the children laugh and shout, | 
Happy as they run about. | 
Oft I see a maiden fair— 
Dimpled cheek and auburn hair— | 
Coral lip and brow of snow, 

Waiting where the bluebells grow. | 
Oft I peer in sunny eyes, 


Calm and blue as summer skies, 
Breathe a name long lost to me, 
Clasp a form I ne’er shall see, 
And live o’er the past again, 
Glad of heart and fresh of brain. 
Many a vision sad and sweet 
Have I in the busy street. 








QUEEN 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND 


CHAPTER XIII, 

TWO MONTHS LATER, 
ADGE was sitting alone in the drawing- 
fi) room at the Shrubbery. It was ten’ or 
i) eleven o’clock in the morning; but she 
|} was not arranging flowers this time; 
she had no sigh of satisfaction at the 
prospect before her; no little hopes and doubts and 
fears bringing a smile or a pout to herilips; she was 
grave and quiet and self-possessed.,:* It was two 
months since she had fulfilled her proniise to Ralph, 
and staked her happiness on the love of’ his. rival, 
and she was not so happy as she hatmeant to be. 
Some of the brightness had faded) ftom »her life 
already, and there was an unacknowledged’ dread at 
her heart, a vague fear that she had made a mistake. 
She was not afraid that the mistake was in her own 
feelings, of them she was certain, and’ she was more 
in love with Lewis Edwards than ever—nay, she was 
hopelessly dependent. on him for her light and life 
and future ; but she feared she scarcely knew what. 
The first few weeks he had been the most devoted of 
lovers, then he had failed a little, but so little and 
so gradually she hardly perceived the difference, and 
when she did, blamed her own fancy and exacting 
heart, and not her lover. Still she felt there was 
something wrong ; he never. made a confidante of her 
—she knew little or nothing more about him than 
she had in the first week that she had met him, and 
always, in spite of his love for her, and his passionate 
admiration of her, and the fascination she knew she 
had for him, she felt like one being led in the dark. 
There always seemed to be something held back from 
her, which might at any time rise upsbetween and 
divide them. 

She had not seen him fora day orstwo, azd ithen 
he had appeared weariedvand ;worried,,-and» a little 
mechanical in his attentions... She was waiting for 
him now. He had sent her a hurried note the night 
before. This was it— 


“My partinag Mapnce,—I will come to you at 10 to-morrow 
morning. Be in the dining-room, and whatever I may say. to 
you, remember the promise you once made to your 





se 5?” 
Poor Madge! She read it with a dim foreshadowing 

that she had built her house upon sand; but it was 

too late to draw back—too late because she felt that, 








MADGE. 
MOLLY,” “ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC, 


come what might, she could not help loving that 
man; and in spite of all that jarred upon her, of 
what she felt was only pretence of affection on the 
part of Lady Gardener, who was too world-absorbed 
to feel the reality of the want of something better 
and higher in her life; of the knowledge that she 
had given up or was losing all that she had most 
prized, for just one dream—despite all these things 
she would not have drawn back if she could have done 
so, She had chosen the love of this man as her por- 
tion of happiness in the world, and with it she was 
satisfied. 

She saw him coming across the lawn, and her 
doubts fled before her faith in his truth, and she 
greeted him with her brightest smiles, making him 
sit on the cosiest chair, and waiting, seated at his 


| feet, for what he might have to say. 


He did not speak at first, but sat looking at her, 
half-curiously, half-doubtfully, while she, her fears 
returning, tried to talk on indifferent subjects, and 
avoided, almost dreadingly, referring to his note. 
But he broke the charm after a few minutes. “ You 
had my letter, Madge ?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, 

“Because” (his voice trembled a little, for he was 
so uncertain of the effect his words might have upon 
her) “these few weeks have been very happy, my 
darling ; but—well,” he sighed, “it is a-good thing 
that we have taken no one into our confidence, for” 
(he spoke almost in a whisper, and bent down his 
head, and said it gently)—“ for we must forget them 
all, that we ever saw each other, forget everything ; 
you must, and I—will try.” 

“* Why ?” she said calmly enough, but he felt that 
she trembled a little. 

“Because we can never be anything more to each 
other than.we are now. Iwas mad when I asked 
you; but I could not help it, I loved you so, Madge; 
but you will forgive me, my darling?” He was 
deceived by her calmness, for she did not move or 
stir. ; 

“ Very well,” she said, still calmly and proudly, 
and, rising from her low seat, she walked to the 
window, and stood looking out at the bright summer 
garden, her eyes flashing and her brain whirling, 
scarcely believing she could be awake, for the end 
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seemed to have come so suddenly, and in their 
brief love-dream he had been so ardent and fervent, 
and protested so often that nothing, nothing in all 
the wide world, should come between them. He did 
not follow her to the window, but sat still where she 
had left him. She looked round at him after a few 
minutes, at the face of the man she loved so much 
—so much that she would have laid down her life 
forhim. Her life! that seemed a trifle. The weary, 
dreary life that came creeping over her now, it 
would have been a luxury to lay down. She could 
have died for him, and yet when he told her that ali 
was at an end between them, she could not realise 
the words. 

He was graver than usual, and there was a look 
of such misery, and yet of love, in the wistful eyes 
which were watching her almost desperately! Then 
with one bound she was at his feet, kneeling before 
him, putting up her hands upon his shoulders. 

“Oh, Lewis!” she said, “what is it? you cannot 
mean it; you are only trying me.” 

But he did not answer. 

“Tell me what it is,” she said eagerly and entreat- 
ingly. ‘‘ There is not any one else?” He shook his 
head. “And you loveme the same?” He nodded in 
answer. ‘“‘ Then whatis it?” sheexclaimed; ‘let me 
know at once—anything is better than suspense.” 

“IT am so poor,” he began hesitatingly—“ des- 
perately poor, and I am over head and ears in 
debt.” 

“But, Lewis,’ she said, in astonishment, “ that 
need not part us. I knew you were poor from the 
frst. What has that to do with us now ?” 

“Because matters have come to a crisis, and unless 
Ihave a certain sum of money within a few days I 
shall be irretrievably ruined.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well,” he repeated, in her own dreary tone, “I 
know you have not got it, and as for Lady Gardener, 
Ihave made inquiries, and she has literally nothing 
but her jointure, nothing whatever even to leave. I 
must have the money, and there is only one way of 
getting it.’’ 

“And what is that?” 

“My darling,” he answered, “I cannot tell you; 
you must not ask me, for it must end everything 
between us.” 

Still she did not move, and there was a silence for 
& minute or two, only for a moment or two, but it 
seemed a long time to each of them. Then suddenly 
she raised her face and looked long and searchingly 
into his eyes. 


“Lewis,” she asked, “are you sure it is only the | 


money?” 
He quailed a little beneath her gaze, but his tone 


did not falter as he answered, “It is only the 
Money.” 


“But why cannot you trust me wholly ?—oh, 
Lewis! cannot you?” But again he did not answer. | 








“ How much is it—I mean how much money would 
save us ?” 

“My dear child,” he said, “more than it is pos- 
sible I can get. Unless I have a couple of hundred 
pounds within two days I am ruined, my honour, 
position, everything will be gone.” 

* And for just that sum you give me up, and yet 
say you love me!” She rose, and looked at him 
almost scornfully. 

“Madge,” he said, “I am not deceiving you—I am 
not indeed, my darling. I love you, on my honour! 
All my heart is yours; but there are reasons— 
which I cannot give, and it would only pain you to 
hear them—why I do this, and why it must be; and 
in giving you up, and in doing what I am going to 
do, I am doing not that which I would rather, but 
that which is right.” 

“But tell me what it is?” she pleaded, softening. 

“No, I cannot. My fault has been that I ¢ame 
again and again after I first saw you; but I could 
not resist it, Madge. Cannot you forgive me, and 
think kindly of me now and then, in spite of all ?” 

Then the tears stole slowly down her cheeks. A 
woman like Madge does not cry easily; they were 
not tears like an April shower, to come and go and 
leave no trace behind, but like the first cold, dreary 
rain of winter, falling over the fading, scattered 
traces of the summer. His tone was kind and loving, 
but, oh! so hopeless. It was all over, she felt, and 
she was beginning to weep already, still by an effort 
she kept herself calm a, little longer. , 

“Yes, I forgive you,” she said sweetly, and in a 
strange sad voice, that touched him sorely; “quite 
forgive you, dearest. Ido not blame you either—not 
one bit, though I do not understand ; yet you must 
be right, and I will think so, and love you always, 
though we never meet again ;” and when it was said 
she turned to him, and he drew her head down upon 
his shoulder, and stooped, and whispered words she 
might never forget—assuring her of his love, and his 
own misery at losing her, and begging her to forgive 
him ; pleading as his fault that he had loved her, and 
as his excuse that he could not help it; and she 
listened, half-dazed, feeling that he was her world, 
her everything, and that she could not help clinging 
to it that last, last time she might ever behold it. 

Then he went, how, she hardly knew; but when she 
had watched him out of sight, she tottered up to the 
sofa and flung herself down, as years before she had 
flung herself down by Bassenthwaite Lake, hiding 
her face in the cushions, as she had hidden it then 
in the moss and fern. 

An hour later Madge had raised herself, but still 
her face was hidden. She was not sohbing.or crying, 
or indignant, or susceptible of any feeling whatever, 
excepting a sense of having been stunned by some 
terrible blow—yes, she had a vague sense of dread, 
almost of horror, and of pity for herself, as if that 
self were another person,—pity for the life that was 


« 
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in store for her when she awakened sufficiently to) and no ene else came to the front door. Then the 
realise it. She opened it 


| servant entered with a letter for her. 
Suddenly she heard the sound of footsteps in the | when she was alone again, and slowly unfolded the 





















distance; they were coming up the gravel walk, | sheet of thin paper it contained; a slip of thicker 


nearer and nearer; they passed and went round to! paper fell from it. 
It must be the; it. It was a draft on her father's agents for the sum 


the front door, and the bell rang. 


postman, she thought; it was too early for visitors, | of £200. 


She picked it up and looked at 


(To be continued.) 











CURIOUS feature in our Lord’s 
teaching is that much of His reasoning 
seems, at first sight, open to objection. 
It almost appears, often, as if He were 
slipping out of the knot He should undo, 
assuming what He was bound to prove, 
evading instead of facing the problem, 
and even unconscious of where the true difficulty 
lies. It takes a second glance, a more careful 
investigation, to perceive what our Lord’s manner 
truly is. He does not argue as one of us would 
do, becanse He never consents to sink, in the keen 
logician, the Divine messenger, the teacher sent 
from God. He blends an assertion with an 
argument—an assertion which none but Himself 
could make with an argument which is then 
within the comprehension of a child. 

For example, there is a plain objection to be 
raised against the argument which heads this 
paper. It is easy to urge that there is no parallel 
between the two cases. The difference lies in the 
very fact that the birds neither sow nor reap, 
nor gather up stores; they are simply in God's 
hand. But we, it may be argued, feed ourselves. 
We must sow and reap, or else earn money to buy 
corn of those who do so, or we shall starve. 
Thence comes our anxiety: and thence comes also 
its apology. If we, like the fowls, were pensioners 
of God, we might, like the fowls, be careless. But 
we depend on our own hands and brains, and 
therefore our hands are so often weary and our 
heads so often ache. We eat the bread of care- 
fulness, we are troubled about many things, and 
our sleep is broken, because we cannot eat bread 
except in the sweat of our brow, and because we 
depend upon ourselves; while for the fowls the 
berries ripen without care or husbandry of their 
own. What shall we answer to this objection P 





ok: 
cy 


Simply that the difference is entirely shallow 
and superficial, while the likeness is deep and vital. 
The cayil is based on utter blindness te the teach- 
ing of Christ, which mingles with His argument 
and strengthens it. 


Christ has been telling these 





THE LESSON OF THE FOWLS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. CHADWICK, M.A., RECTOR OF ARMAGH, 


“They sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
He, better than they ?” 








people that neither labour, nor wisdom, nor their 
foresight gives them food; it is their heavenly 
Father who feeds them by these their exertions, 
as truly as He feeds the birds by their search in 
winter for the thorn-tree and the blackberry- 
bush; and as the system which feeds them suf- 
fices, so shall that which feeds men. He has 
taught them to ask God, not so much for energies 
to earn bread, as directly for the daily bread 
itself. Look, He said, at your own bodies: their 
growth is beyond your power to increase by one 
cubit; their decay is beyond your power to arrest 
by bidding one white hair be black; your bodies 
are managed by God, not by you. And look again, 
“Ts not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment?” We have this life, which keeps 
our lungs heaving and our blood circulating, and 
we have our bodier, both given us we know not 
how. Without an effort of ours the Father gave 
them. It seems, then, we have not passed from 
under His care. And if these greatest things cost 
us no trouble, why should what is least ? He who 
gave life will sustain it; He who gave the body 
will clothe it. We are more precious in His sight 
than flowers and birds. 

Is this, then, a gospel of thriftless indolence, 
neglect, and sloth? Does it give absolution to 
those nations, like Southern Italy a few years ago, 
and nearly all the Oriental countries still, in which 
life is led from hand to mouth, in idle carelessness? 
or to the men who take no share in the burden or 
heat of life’s workday, but hang upon society and 
charity like barnacles upon a ship? or even to the 
men who do labour, but with so little thought or 
wisdom as never to invent or improve or discover 
anything ? None of these are defended by the text. 
It is because we do not consider the fowls of the 
air that we can fall into any such delusion. The 
swallow and nightingale must go southward, oF 
freeze in winter; the thrush must avoid the snare, 
or be captured; the sparrow must keep clear of 
the hawk, or be pounced upon. Even their simple 
being has its laws to observe, like our own; but 
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what we must remember is, that these laws do 
not feed them, but are mere conditions, which 
being kept, the creature is fed by God Himself. 
So has our being, also, its laws to reverence and 
obey. We are to be prudent, frugal, industrious, 
energetic, prompt; so shall we do our duty in that 
state of life into which it shall have pleased God 


tocall us. And when this is done we may be 
calm, we may refuse to agitate and distress our- 
selves about the future; for, like the fowls, we do 
not feed ourselves; “that He giveth us we gather; 
He openeth His hand, we are filled with good.” 
True that our system and. appointed rule of life 
is far more complicated than theirs; as our bodies 
also are more intricate, more sensitive, more fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. And the reason of 
both these is the same. We ourselves are higher 
in the scale of being, nobler, of more value. There- 
fore, God supplies our food by a plan as elaborate 
and ingenious as the bodies it supports; so that 
some of us eat bread by supplying wants of brother- 
men at the world’s end, by drawing rival nations 
together in kindly bonds, by helping to civilise the 
savage. Some of us even eat bread by labour 
which nourishes the immortal souls of others. 
And shall we imagine that so great and delicate— 
so beautiful and vast a system is overlooked, or 
will be suffered to fall through (provided always 
that our part be duly done), by Him who scatters 
along every hedge the food for birds? Greed and 
over-speculation may derange it, as greed may 
derange the bodies which God also gives; but this 
is not His will, it is sin’s doing. Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without Him—although these 
are sold in couples because one is not value for a 
farthing. But who can tell the value of a man, 
even in this life? “What a piece of work is a 
man!” says our greatest poet; “how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! 
the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” 
And shall he be forgotten of that God “who 
giveth to the beasts their food, and to the young 
ravens which cry ?” Forgotten of Him who claims 
the title of his “heavenly Father?” Ah! no, He 


watches and yearns over all His dependents, bu 
most over His dependent offspring; He with- 
holds no comfort unless it be good and whole- 
some to withhold it; unless the refusal be, like 
a physician’s removal of accustomed food, net 
meant to destroy life, but to save it. In God’s 
| world, the wants of the body can exist only to be 
| medicines for the soul. 
| But, alas! it may be that some reader values 
rather his body than his soul. Ease and comfort, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, may be more to some than that part 
whereunto God reveals by His Spirit what ear 
hath not heard, nor eye seen, nor heart conceived. 
And God may take such a soul at its own price, as 
Paul turned from the Jews, who reckoned them- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, and as Christ left 
those who had“ no need of a physician,” and who 
said, “ We sce,” wherefore their sin remained. 
God forbid that it be so with us. God teach 
us to count that a life on which the fewest pos- 
sible blossoms of hope should ever bud, and these 
treacherous and brief—a life prematurely withered 
in slow unutterable anguish—would be a. cheap 
ransom for our soul. This is the ransom which 
Christ Himself with open eyes laid down for it. 
For, as surely as the acorn enfolds the future oak, 
so surely there lies enfolded in each soul of man a 
whole eternity of anguish, deep and black as the 
abyss, or of bliss pure, perpetual, profound as the 
'river which flows out of the throne of God and 
| Christ. 
| And shall God, who feeds every fluttering 
| summer thing, neglect and starve this awful, this 
supreme creature, which was not called into exist- 
| ence, like others, by a mere word, but when 
| Jehovah’s own hand had moulded its shrine, was 
| then inspired as into a temple by the mystic 
| Breath of the Creator? He made it in this 
| wondrous way; He laid down laws for its support 
| (as for the birds and for our mortal part), even 
' the laws of trust and love and obedience, and shall 
' He fail it after all? He redeemed, shall He fail to 
‘nourish? “He that spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with 


Him also freely give us all things ?” 
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ISS JACKSON, a tall upright old 
lady, lived in a tall upright house 
at the end of the small village of 
Thornbury. She was sitting at her 





2 » parlour-window one Sunday even- 
ing, looking out for the people returning from 
church, when she saw her maid Ellen return. with 
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a companion, whom she parted with at the gate. 
saying, “ Well, good-bye,” very cheerfully. 

Had Miss Jackson been equally cheerful just then, 
instead of taking a black view of things, it would 
have been well for her; but, unfortunately, she had 
become tired of keeping house all alone, while her 
only servant was at church, uninterested in her 
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book, and a prey to anxious thoughts, So when 
Ellen came in with the latch-key, fresh as a lark, 
she immediately took her down by saying sharply,— 
* Ellen, you told me you had no followers.” 

“No more I have, ma’am,” said Ellen, snubbed 
immediately. 

“ You said you had no friends.” 

“No more I have, ma’am,” said Ellen, beginning 
to feel injured. 

* You spoke to a girl at the gate.” 

“ Why, she was an old schoolfellow that I had 
not seen for ever so long,” said Ellen, kindling ; 
“she’s got a place next door.” 

“You'll be always having something to say to 
each other, I suppose. If I had known of it, I don’t 
think I should have taken you. I hate neighbours’ 
servants gossiping.” ; 

““Why, she’s no more a gossip than I am—no 
more than neighbours are!” said Ellen, hotly. “I 
didn’t know of her coming myself; and I’m very 
glad she’s come,”-she added in a lower tone, as she 
went up-stairs in a very cross temper. 

“Yes, I dare say,’’ said Miss Jackson to herself. 

And thus they were both out of humour for the 
rest of the evening, and could hardly speak a 
pleasant word to one another; if they even tried, 
they did not succeed. 

Ellen sat in her lonely little kitchen, feeling every- 
thing quite changed from what it had been before 
she came home, and thinking of her only sister and 
her husband and children on their way to Canada, 
leaving her behind comfortably settled, as they 
thought, till her tears began to roll down; while 
Miss Jackson, in her pretty little parlour, where she 
had so lately fancied herself comfortably fitted with 
a pretty young servant, sat pitying herself, and 
thinking how wretched it was to be a lone woman, 
when the jingling of plates and glasses made her 
aware that supper-time was approaching, and that 
Ellen would soon come in to Bible-reading and 
prayers. 

How should she discipline herself into a right 
frame for them? How should she get on with Ellen 
in her present humour? Why, she could pray for 
them both! Somehow the thought was rather un- 
palatable; the act was still more so; but I am 
glad to say Miss Jackson, who had many things to 
learn, had yet sense and right feeling enough to 
attempt to do what she saw was her duty at this 
time; and whether any human judge would have 
been compassionate enough to have thought the 
prayer, such as it was, deserved an answer does not 
signify, for it went to a higher tribunal, as all real 
prayers do. 

She felt calmed and healed. Ellen, when she came 
in, looked quiet and subdued. They read a pathetic 
psalm together, which ended with a song of praise. 
“Let us pray.” Miss Jackson’s voice was tender 
and soothing. They went placably to rest. 
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And so, for the time, the cloud was dispersed ; 
but we all know how clouds rise again, and increase, 
though no bigger at first than a man’s hand, til] 
they darken the whole smiling landscape beneath 
them. Where suspicion is on one side and sense of 
injury on the other, the pleasure of domestic inter. 
course is gone ;—no matter how large the house, how 
handsome the furniture, how good the wages, how 
equal to her work the servant, mistress and maid are 
not happy together. 

Ellen soon went to sleep, for she was a very sound 
sleeper. Miss Jackson lay awake. She thought, 
* They will always be finding or making opportunities 
of meeting now, whether I know it or not; and if 
I know it, I shall not be able to prevent it; and if 
they don’t meet, I shall always be supposing it, 
What trials servants are! After all, my happiest 
days were at school, though I did not think so at the 
time. Afterwards I was only nominal head of my 
poor father’s house, and left everything to the old 
servants that had lived so long in the family, and 
did not like nor require any interference; and after 
that again, I was with my Aunt Fidelia, who used to 
worry herself a great deal too much, I thought, 
about her house concerns, so that I used sometimes 
to cut her rather short about them, and get out of 
hearing whenever she broached the subject to her 
friends. Poor Aunt Fidelia! We loved each other, 
too; and as long as she lived she stood between me 
and old age, so that I always felt rather young and 
with some right to the privileges of youth while she 
was by. Dear, dear! there were many little things 
I might have learnt of her with advantage, though 
she by no means passed for-being very bright, and 
her temper was not faultless. She was a good 
woman in the main. Poor Aunt Fidelia! 

* What a blank she left! I often wished I could 
get her out of her groove, and told her change of 
scene would do us both good; but she used to say 
sadly, ‘My dear, you don’t understand. I’m too 
old” I suppose she was; and I could not help a 
secret pleasure in not being, relatively, old myself. 
So after I had got over the first sorrow of her loss, 
and got rid of all her old things that I did not want 
(those that I kept still look very well, though—much 
better than slight, cheap, modern furniture), it was 
certainly with the joy of a bird escaped from its cage 
that I went over to Dinan. That horrid voyage of 
fourteen hours to Jersey soon clouded my bright 
vision! I think I should have come back at once 
from St. Heliers, if it had not been for another 
fourteen hours back. After all, the little voyage to 
St. Malo was short and prosperous, and I was very 
comfortable in the English boarding-house at Dinan, 
only it was so crowded. Besides, England is England, 
say what people will; and I was heartily glad to 
come back when prices became so high, 

“T have not found English watering-places, 
though, so pleasant since my return; so that I 
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was very glad to find that Mrs. Pryke wanted to 
come to me, and offered so fair. She did fairly, too, 
if it had not been for her one great failing, which 
Aunt Fidelia had told me of long before, but which I 
did not quite believe in. However, it was quite too 
plain at last ; so it was a good thing she left of her 
own accord. 

“Mrs. Penny was a really good soul, and did not 
mind a lonely kitchen ; so she did very well for me, 
though I should have liked some one a little more 
personable to answer the door. I never had need 
for the least distrust, and enjoyed my thorough 
liberty. I suppose we might have gone on well 
the rest of our lives, if that cataract in her eye 
had not obliged her to go into the hospital. When 
Ellen Penrose offered, I thought at once that she 
was too pretty, but I could not tell her so; and 
when I said, ‘I fear you will hardly do,’ she said, 
‘Try me, ma’am,’ so pleasantly, that I thought I 
would. And she seemed to have no connections in 
the neighbourhood, and was a motherless girl, and 
her only sister was going to Canada; so that it 
teally seemed likely to be a good thing for us both.” 

Here Miss Jackson’s ideas became confused; and 
the fact was, she dropped asleep, and slept till 
morning. Monday seemed to dawn on better things, 
and she was giving her orders for the day to Ellen, 
who looked heavy-eyed, and complained of headache, 
when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ellen, what’s the 
matter with you ?” 

Poor Ellen started, and looked surprised. 

“Your throat is quite red,” continued Miss 
Jackson, rapidly. “ Let me look at your eyes. Let 
me look at your arms and your wrists. The whites 
of your eyes are quite red. You have caught some- 
thing!” 

Ellen looked frightened. 

“You had better go to bed again,” said Miss 
Jackson, with decision, “till you have seen Mr. 
Slater.” 

“Who’s to fetch him, ma’am ?” 

“T will, of course.” 

“But it’s raining.” 

“That’s unfortunate. But the butcher will call 
presently—only he sometimes does not on a Monday, 
Leave things straight, and go to bed at once.” 

The rain poured down. Miss Jackson stood at her 
window, looking out rather hopelessly. 

“What am I to do,” thought she, “if this girl 
has a bad fever? Where shall I find another? and 
how shall I get on meanwhile? What is to become 
of her, since she has no friends to take her in or 
come and nurse her ?” 

And it occurred to her that it was no such pleasant 
thing to be without a friend. 

The doctor’s gig passed. The doctor looked in. 
She involuntarily made a little signal of distress. 
To her joy, he saw it, and immediately came in. 
She told him the trouble, and took him up-stairs. 


said Ellen, faintly. 
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“Measles,” said he, directly he saw Ellen ; “coming 
out very full, too. You'll do well, my good girl, ’li 
be bound, if you’re patient. Have you anybody 
to attend to her?” continued he, looking at Miss 
Jackson. 

“Not a soul,” said Miss Jackson, feeling very 
distressed. 

“Tut, tut! we must look up somekody.” 

“Tf Fanny could but come, ma’am,” said Ellen, 
wistfully. 

“‘Faauny! who’s Fanny?” said Mr. Slater. 

“Mr. Smith’s maid, sir. She has only him to 
attend to, and he’s just given her a holiday; and I’m 
sure she’d come to nurse me, and help mistress.” 

**Have her, by all means,” said he, briskly ; and 
after giving Miss Jackson a few directions, he went 
away. 

«And what is she to eat ?” said Miss Jackson. 

“Oh, she won’t care to eat,” said he. “Give her 
plenty of barley-water. It is raining hard. You 
can’t get out. I’ll call at Mr. Smith’s for you, and 
send in the girl.” 

“Thank you—thank you,” said Miss Jackson, 
grateful for what a little time ago she would have 
strongly objected to. 

So the event was that in another half-hour a neat, 
decent young woman, pitted with small-pox, appeared, 
under a dripping cotton umbrella, all alacrity to do 
her best for her old schoolfellow and for Miss Jackson, 
whose hard thoughts of her, it will be understood, 
she knew nothing of whatever; and as for Ellen, 
who had a vague fear of hospitals, she was so much 
obliged to Miss Jackson for letting her be nursed in 
the house, that no feeling but gratitude existed in 
her bosom. 

So the complaint ran its course under favourable 
circumstances ; and as an old servant had charge of 
Mr. Smith’s bachelor establishment for the term of 
Fanny’s holiday, and Mr. Smith, on hearing how the 
case stood, was good-naturedly willing to lengthen 
its duration till her friend no longer needed her 
services, Fanny had every opportunity of making 
herself + generally useful, which she did most 
thoroughly. She was a better-trained servant than 
Ellen, so that her example was quite a lesson both 
to mistress and maid, and Miss Jackson quietly 
booked many a hint for future use.. With two to 
wait on, Fanny yet seemed to have time for every- 
thing; always for a quiet, cheering word for her 
patient; always serving Miss Jackson’s meals with 
the utmost neatness ; always repeating some pretty 
hymn to Ellen before she settled for the night; and 
twice, when her fever ran high and made her light- 
headed, sitting up till morning. 

Ellen recovered in due course; and Miss Jackson 
made Fanny a present to the fullest extent as hand- 
some as her means warranted, though Fanny hesi- 
tated to accept it, and did not do so till after much 
pressing. They parted excellent friends, and con- 
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tinued so ever after; and when Fanny’s marriage | to one another that, Miss Jackson said, “ Ellen, I can 
took place, in a year or two, Ellen was her smiling, | only wish for another girl like yourself; but since 
modest bridesmaid. Moreover, when her own turn | that cannot be, I am glad Mrs, Penny has recovered 
came, Miss Jackson and she had become so attached | her sight.” 
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st ®, ‘CHAPTER VII. way, “don’t be a little goose; try and remember 
ny ‘1 LOVE HIM, MADELINE.’ >| what I told you about bearing up, and letting it he 
“«) ADELINE REID was at a | seen that you consider yourent somebody, and expect 

RY loss to understand the | other people to do the same,’ 
effect which her sister’s | Inthe meantime Jane Reid kept moving quietly 
sudden appearance pro- | about the room, apparently in search of something. 
duced upon the sick girl. | She kept her face turned from her sister, until she 
J She saw her cheeks burn | crossed the room and stood beside her, then her face 
¢ “._) for an instant, then fade | had recovered its still, calm, unreadable expression, 

ad ) into deathly paleness, and noticed the | She could even afford to be gracious in the few 
white eyelids quiver and droop as if | commonplace phrases, which she condescended to 
off with a weight of tears that she was j utter to the two girls; but her malice could not 
y(- ) trying not to shed. As Jane came into | deny itself the satisfaction of a few small stings, 

'e the room Madeline was startled to feel| “Don’t worry yourself about me, Agnes. I see I 

” NB the fragile figure trembling like a reed have interrupted a confidential téte-i-téte, but you 
shaken by the wind. She kept her arm round the | need not be afraid that I am going to stay, and 
slender waist, pressing it gently as if to reassure the | inflict my society upon you, and prevent you saying 
poor girl by that mute expression of sympathy and i all you want to say to my sister, I would not do 
support. But Madeline was greatly distressed ; she | anything so unmannerly ; and, my dear Agnes, don't 
could not understand why the entrance of her sister |for a moment suppose that I want to know your 
should be the cause of such agitation to Agnes. It | secrets.” 
was a painful enigma which she vainly tried to solve. | Considerate as she seemed, there was no pity in 
It is possible that she might have found something ; her eyes, which freely and somewhat unfeelingly scru- 
to assist her in the sight of Jane’s face if che had | tinised the face of the sick girl. But. in the midst 
caught the look that passed over it in that moment | of her embarrassment and distress, Madeline’s sus- 
when she stood with her hand on the handle of ‘the | taining presence gave her a courage that surprised 
door and overheard the whispered words of the | herself, for she managed to say with a quiet dignity 
invalid. | that delighted Madeline, “Thank you, Jane.” 

There was something significant in the momentary | The young lady felt a certain sense of defeat, but 
contraction of the fair forehead, and the pressing | ‘she had not quite done with small stings; she had 
together of the thin lips until they looked only a ' something else to say, which she knew would distress 
crimson thread. her cousin, who was always so solicitous for thcse 

“Her secret—not likely that she would tell it | whom she was fond of. 
before me, or choose me for her confidante.” This ! When in the act of opening the drawing-room 
was Jane Reid’s unspoken thought. | door Jane stopped and turned, addressing her sister, 

But as yet Madeline had no suspicion of the truth | who had not SyeRes to her during the time she had 
as it related to those two cousins, reared under the | been in the room. ‘ Why, Madeline, what have you 
same roof, yet, unfortunately, so far divided’ in | : been doing with yourseif? strange I did not notice 
thought, feeling, sympathy, and interest. She had | ‘it before; why, you are getting almost as pale as 
no suspicion, so she readily found for herself an! Agnes, This sick nursing does not agree with your 
explanation of her cousin’s strange disturbance of health; if you do not get out of doorsa little oftener, 
manner, which she put down to the odd caprice and | Dr. Bailey will have another patient on his hands.” 
nervous fancies of an invalid. But she did not | Jane paused an instant, as if to allow her words to 
remove her arm from her cousin’s waist, nor desist | take effect, before she added, “It is a wonder Aunt 
from her efforts tocheer her sinking spirit. Dorothy has not remarked the change in your looks, 

“Come, Aggy,” she whispered, in her characteristic | Madeline, she used to be so quick in that kind of 
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observation; but I suppose it is the natural effect of | 
her age, and you would E 

Here Madeline, sensitively alive to all the pain 
which her sister’s words were inflicting upon Agnes, 
made an effort to interrupt, protesting “ That it was 
all a mistake, as she was never in better health;” she 
supplemented her words by a telegraphic sign with 
her hand, intending to make Jane understand that 
she was not to say any more in their cousin’s hear- 
ing. But it did not suit that young lady’s purpose 
to lose the opportunity which she made for herself; 
she was determined to say her say, and obstinately 
refused to be signalled into silence. “It is no use 
denying it, Madeline, and if you are still bent on 
immolating yourself, I must speak to papa, one 
invalid in a house is quite enough; but it is to be 
hoped that Agnes will not wish to monopolise you to 
the injury of your health.” 

At this point Jane opened the drawing-room door 
and passed out, shutting it softly after her, convinced 
that she had said. enough for the time; one glance 
at the invalid’s face had been sufficient to satisfy 
her that, so far os Agnes was concerned, she had 
worked her will. She knew that some of: ber words 
had been pointed like arrows, and like arrows. they 
had struck and hurt. It was.one of the means 
of working out her revenge against .gentle Agnes 
Leigh, whom she had never forgiven for being an 
heiress and a heauty, and the chosen. love of Alfred 
Fairfax; it was this last offence that had confirmed 
Jane’s dislike, and roused it into activity. 

Released from, the restraint which Jane Reid’s 
presence always seemed to impose upon her, Agnes 
gave way as soon as she found herself .alone with 
Madeline; she raised herself. on).the..couch by a 
sudden effort. that seemed to need all her strength, 
and throwing her arms. round, Madeline’s neck, 
sobbed out the grief which had been nearly choking 
her, while her Cousin Jane talked so vindictively. 

“Oh, Madeline! can this be true, that your health 
is suffering for my sake, and I nevertoknow? Turn 
your face so that I may see it with the light shining 
full on it; there, that will do, Maddie. You are 
getting pale, as she says, and I never to see it until 
now! How blind and selfish I haye been, thinking 
only of the pleasure of haying you. with me; but it 
must not go on, my bright, clever darling, you must 
not sacrifice yourself for me; I. shall,.be miserable 
until I see the colour coming back to your cheeks. 
Jane blames me, and I deserve it for my want of 
consideration for you. Dear Maddie, it seems as 
though I was deliberately trying to get. back my 
own strength at the expense of yours.” 

Here Agnes was silenced by a small hand being 
placed upon her mouth, with a pretty imperative air 
of authority. “Aggy, I will not hear any more of 
this nonsense ; you will be quite exhausted with all 
this talking. I hold myself responsible to Dr. Bailey 








for your proper behaviour as an invalid, and I will 









not have you putting yourself in a fever about evils 
that only exist in imagination: it is such nonsenge 
of Jane, just as if I didn’t know better than any one 
else whether I was ill or well.” 

But with gentle pertinacity Agnes still clung to 
the view which Jane had so harshly forced upon her, 
“J don’t like seeing you so pale, Madeline, it makes 
me uneasy; I know it is not natural to you.” 

“There is no need to worry about it, Aggy; I 
could well afford to lose a little of my colour, for its re. 
dundancy was just verging upon vulgarity, to quote 
the judgment of some gracious feminine critics,, Why, 
there was our learned botanical friend, Mrs. Peat, 
she kindly hinted more than once that my appear. 
ance would be improved by having a little less colour, 
But this is poor jesting after all, my darling; I 
want you to understand that it will hurt me very 
much if you persist in troubling your dear head 
about my sister’s thoughtless words. They were 
thoughtless, Aggy; Jane would never have spoken in 
that way if she had known how her words would 
pain you.” Here Madeline dropped her handkerchief 
and stooped to pick it up, not caring to look at her 
cousin just then, for she felt that Agnes doubted the 
truth of her excuse for Jane. They had each an 
acute appreciation of what was wanting in Jane’s 
character, but there seemed to be a mutual under. 
standing, tacitly agreed upon between them, not to 
canyass her defects. In her own heart Madeline was 
very angry with her sister, fearing that her words 
might work some permanent mischief in their effect 
upon the spirits of the invalid. Her fears were 
confirmed when she saw the rain of quiet tears upon 
the delicate cheek, and the expression of pain and 
weariness that was so inexpressibly sad to see on 
that fair, lily-like face. 

“Yes, perhaps it might have been thoughtlessness, 
Maddie; I should be glad to think it was nothing 
else, but—but Jane does not like me as you do, 
Madeline; you know that she has never cared for me. 
I used to think I might be able to make her fond of 
me as'we both grew older, but I was wrong, for we 
are further apart than ever, and I think I can guess 
why ;» but that belongs to my—amy secret.” 

Madeline looked anxiously. at her cousin. “Agnes, 
you look quite worn out, and I dread the effect of all 
this talk and excitement ; you must not say another 
word until you have rested a little.” The young girl 
became silent, and Madeline added, ‘‘And now, dear, 
try and go to sleep.” 

But Agnes pleaded, “Let me tell all now, dear 
Madeline; I have nerved myself to tell it—another 
time I might not have the courage. You know what 
a coward I am, dear, for I have been many times 
on the point of opening my heart to you, but ——” 
She paused, and Madeline exclaimed, “My dear 
Aggy, you surely are not going to say you are afraid 
of me!”’ 


“ No—no, Maddie, don’t think that. I intended 
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to say that something always seemed to close my 
lips until the opportunity was lost, and at other 
times I felt too weary and heart-sick.” 

“J dare say you did, darling,” murmured Madeline, 
kissing her and putting her arms round her neck, 
and with the fair head resting against her like a 
tired child, she listened to the confession which her 
cousin made, for it was with her face hidden against 
Madeline that Agnes whispered as much of her heart’s 
story as she was able to put into words—a touching 
story of young love, that sounded like some sweet idyl. 

Madeline did not know whether to be sorry or 
pleased when she heard the name of Alfred Fairfax 
whispered as the hero of the tender girlish romance 
which had been underlying the gentle life. There 
was much in it that pained her, the fact of her 
father’s opposition to his niece’s choice, and the 
account of the strange misunderstanding, which, to 
her unbiassed judgment, seemed to have grown out 
of nothing. 

She knitted her broad brows in evident dissatis- 
faction as Agnes went on to tell of the unexplained 
coldness which had apparently driven them apart, 
ending with a recital of all she had heard at Bank 
View concerning the supposed preference for Kate 
Fulton. 

“Ah, now I understand why you fainted that even- 
ing when you and Mary Croft were talking together ; 
she must have been telling you some unpleasant 
news.” 

The only answer was an assenting pressure of the 
little thin hand that rested so lovingly on Madeline’s 
shoulder, and a few more of those silently-dropping 
tears, which roused in her such indignation against 
her sister Jane, Alfred Fairfax, Kate Fulton, and every 
one whom it was possible to blame as the cause of 
her cousin’s distress. 

“Qh, my darling! I see everything so clearly now. 
Unknown to any of us, you have been grieving away 
your life, and it is that which has kept you from 
getting strong. Try and be brave, dear Aggy, for 
my sake, and don’t fret any more, darling; Alfred 
Fairfax does not deserve it, or he would never have 
given you up so lightly and turned to Kate Fulton 
for consolation ; but it is like the men. Why don’t 
you give him up, Agnes ?” 

The delicate cheek flushed as she faltered, “I have 
done with that dream, Maddie, I have given him up.” 

“But you still keep him in your heart, dear Aggy, 
and to my mind he is not worthy of the shrine.” 

“T love him, Madeline, and I cannot help loving 
him, even to the end.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A TROUBLED REVERIE. 
“Ts anything ailing you, sir?” 
The inquiry was from Mr. Reid’s servant, Barker, 
as he bustled after his‘ master, carrying his railway 





rug, umbrella, and small travelling-bag. The after- 
noon express from London had just: deposited the 
banker at the Wyewood railway station, where he had 
been met by his carriage, in obedience to a telegram 
received at Cliff House that morning. He had his 
foot on the carriage step when Barker repeated the 
question, thinking his master had not heard him. 
“Ts anything ailing you, sir?” 

Mr. Reid paused, and with a quick turn of his head 
gave the privileged servant a frown that would have 
overthrown the composure of any one but Barker, 
who had become seasoned to such demonstrations 
from his master, and regarded his disagreeable 
inequalities of temper with as much coolness as 
he did the fluctuations of the barometer that 
hung in the entrance hall at Cliff House. Jones, 
the coachman, sat upon the box enjoying the con- 
templation of the glittering new harness, and the 
sleek fat horses who were his special pride. When 
he caught sight of his master’s frown he blew a 
soundiess whistle, and looked compassionately down 
at his fellow-servant with the conviction that he was 
“ getting it.” Mr. Reid spokeirritably. ‘ Anything 
ailing me, Barker! what do you mean?” 

Barker composedly held open the carriage door for 
his master as he answered, “ Nothing, sir, only I 
fancied that you were look——”’ 

He was interrupted by Mr. Reid saying angrily, 
“What right have you to connect me with your 
fancies, sir? for the future, pray be good enough to 
reserve them for your own benefit ; if you were not 
particularly stupid you would see that nothing ails 
me, except that I am tired, and 8 

“Grumpish,” Barker interjected under his breath. 

«* What was that you said?” 

“Nothing, sir,’ was the imperturbable answer, 
which Mr. Reid did not believe, and he glared at 
Barker as he sat down, for he knew that he had an 
aggravating propensity for indulging in soliloquies 
that were not very flattering to the object of his 
comments. But he also knew that for faithful, con- 
scientious service it would not be easy to fill Barker’s 
place. It was this confidence in him that had made 
Mr. Reid request him to come with the carriage to 
the station. But latterly the banker was getting 
less forbearing with the old servant, for there was a 
species of independent audacity about the man, 
which Mr. Reid often resented in great irritation. It 
was @ curious fact that Barker had outstayed all the 
other servants, and seemed likely to stay on until the 
end of his days, in spite of the little skirmishes he 
and master had so often. 

So Barker would say to himself when alone after a 
sharper quarrel than usual, which occasionally ended 
in Mr. Reid giving him notice of dismissal, but 
somehow he had never gone. With the same imper- 
turbable composure Barker arranged his master’s 
luggage, saying in the same calm, unmoved tone as 


9” 


he closed the carriage door, ‘“‘ Home, sir? 
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“ The bank,” replied Mr. Reid, jerking the mono- | he (Barker) could always manage it well enough, ang 






























syllables at him with an aggressive snap in his voice, | it was nobody else’s business. " 
then unfolding his paper, he settled himself back in| The coachthan gave his shoulders an expressiye fo 
the carriage, holding the newspaper before his eyes, | little shrug, and let his whip wave lightly over the 
but not reading, though the paper was full of attrac- | arching necks of the handsome bays, as he muttered ‘ 


















tive news, of the kind that usually found favour with | something about “no ears being so deaf as them al 
the banker, but that day it had failed to interest | that wouldn’t hear.” a 
him, even during the tedious railway journey, when} The stopping of the carriage at the door of the te 
he had used it as he did now, to serye as a screen | bank roused Mr. Reid from what seemed to have fi 
between himself and his fellow-trayellers ; at present | been a troubled reverie. He folded his newspaper, 
his object was to shut out the sight of the familiar | and tossed it carelessly on the seat, where he knew 
streets, and secure himself from any inquisitive | it would be found by Barker, who had a weakness c 
glance which sharp-eyed Wyewood acquaintances | for politics. That newspaper was a sort of peace ‘s 
might cast into the carriage as it rolled on its way. | offering from the master, who felt he had been un. 
Barker’s penetration had not been at fault with | reasonably angry with his servant for his quick ! 
respect to his master; something did ail him, but | discovery of that which he had been so anxious to A 
whether the ailment: was bodily or mental was | hide from everybody. tl 
beyond his sagacity to decide. “IT must be looking wretched for the fellow to if 
‘‘He’s got an attack of bile, that’s what he’s got; | see it so easily,” he muttered, with a kind of odd tl 
been eating something that’s disagreed with him; | indignation at himself, adding, “it will never do, le 
but there, something is always disagreeing with him | Archibald Reid, to give way now; keep your face i] 
iately; or perhaps some one in the big town has put | well set towards the goal you have made up your é 
him out. I can’t think what he goes so often for; | mind to reach—by fair means or foul.” 7 
nothing very pleasaut, or he would come back better At that moment Barker threw open the carriage G 
tempered.” door. . 
These were Barker’s private conclusions as he} ‘Tell Jones to be back here in an hour, not later,” f 
mounted to his seat beside the coachman. | This was his order as he passed up the steps of the ws 
Jones interrogated him, whispering with a signifi- | bank, at the door of which he was just in time ‘ 
cant downward jerk of his finger towards the occupant to encounter an elaborately-dressed lady who was g 
of the carriage, “ We’ve come back cantankerous as| coming out. To his dismay he recognised his t! 
usual, haven’t we?” | partner’s wife, the last person of all others whom he = 
But Barker was stolidly deaf to the words, which | would have wished to meet just then, for if there was , 
he resented as a reflection on his master. Let! any one in Wyewood whom he disliked and feared, ‘ 
Jones keep to his horses and his driving, and not! it was Mrs. Hammond. a 
meddle; master’s temper was nothing to anybody; | (To be continued.) 8 
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THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC IN THE WORLD. P 
BY THE REV. T. JACKSON, M.A., RECTOR OF STOKE NEWINGTON, AND PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S. 5 
CHAPTER II, j In grateful acknowledgment of the hospitality ¢ 
fH eee). aa number of the poor was always! shown them, they abstained from all theft and 0 
H (oa en very small; a happy circumstance, | other wrong-doing while the feast continued. This I 
IE ’ partly owing to the extent and value | custom lasted as long as the republic itself. 
+4 ‘W! of the property held in common, and; The youthful state had scarcely been formed ct 
mix! partly to the development of manu- | wken it was entangled in a quarrel with Lucerne. 8 
factures. Nevertheless, there was a voluntary fund | This city had already laid hands upon the village k 
for the relief of sick and aged people. Every year, of Weggis, pretending that it had a right over all S 
on the Sunday after Ascension Day, a feast of | the three cantons, and that it was bound to be the I 
vagabonds was held: beggars and tramps of every | protector of Gersau. The men of Lucerne de- t 
country were encouraged to partake of it. En- | manded that the renewal of the open alliance of I 
camped with their families in all the outskirts of | Gersau with the neighbouring cantons should be ( 
the village, they began by soliciting arms, under the | made, not at Gersau itself, but at Lucerne, and é 
guidance of a commissary of the council, and then | that the contingent of Gersau should only be t 
passed two days in dancing and amusements. | mustered to assist the three primitive cantons if ] 
Early on Tuesday morning they departed, pro- | Lucerne demanded its aid. This was too much V 
mising not to come back until the year following. | for the bold spirit of the Gersau folk, and they Q 
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united with Weggis and Viznau in resisting the 
claim. Complicated and prolonged negotiation 
followed. Some cantons, not interested in the 
question, persuaded the litigants to submit the 
whole matter to an arbiter, Rodolf Hofmeister, 
chief magistrate of Berne, who decided that Gersau 
was to renew the oath of alliance on its own 
territory, and march to the aid of the canton which 
first requested its assistance. 

Gersau was thus delivered from the intolerable 
pretensions of Lucerne. But a considerable party 
in the state thought it desirable that they should 
obtain a still higher sanction for their inde- 
pendence—namely, that of the Emperor himself, as 
the supreme representative of the feudal system. 
Accordingly, in 1433 a deputation waited upon 
the Emperor Sigismund, who was then at the 
council at Bale. That monarch listened readily to 
the envoys of the little state, and gave them a 
letter to which was appended the great seal of 
the Empire, and in which all their liberties and im- 
munities were solemnly guaranteed. This letter, 
of which the original still exists in the archives of 
Gersau, crowned the national edifice. ‘The people, 
now safe from repressing imposts, could employ 
alltheir powers in developing their wealth and 
national life. Slowly, yet surely, they improved, 
in spite of the military expeditions in which the 
citizens were forced to take part, in common with 
their allies of the four cantons. Thus in the 
wars against Burgundy, Gersau marched side by 
side with Schwytz; the name is mentioned in the 
catalogue of those who shared the plunder, and 
in the lists of the wounded or slain. During the 
same busy period the community acquired a per- 
fect ecclesiastical autonomy: their parish church 
of Saint Marcel, at first a sort of chapel dependent 
upon the Abbey of Muri, had long passed into 
private hands. The patronage was at last be- 
queathed to Jean de Buttikon, who in turn pre- 
sented it to the community. To this day the 
citizens appoint their own clergyman, and ad- 
minister the funds of their church: very few 
Roman Catholic towns enjoy a like privilege. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
quarrel arose between Gersau and Lucerne, which 
seemed likely to end in civil war. The question 
between them was the true boundary of the two 
states on the Righi mountain. Hitherto no land- 
marks had been set up, because no value attached 
to the lands; but now, as the herds and flocks on 
both sides increased, the border territory was 
constantly invaded by rival bands, who carried off 
each other’s cattle. The matter being referred 
to arbitration, was decided in favour of Lucerne. 
Exulting in their victory, some practical jokers 
went by night in a boat from Lucerne to Gersau, 
and hung up on the national gallows the figure of 














a dwarf stuffed with straw; thus sneering at the 
minuteness of a state which could not even fur- 
nish a man to'be hanged. The Gersau people, by 
way of reprisal, left the mannikin on the gibbet, 
but clothed him in the blue and white livery of 
Lucerne. The latter town, fussy and pretentious, 
required instant reparation: the three neighbour- 
ing cantons were once more summoned to arbi- 
trate on this knotty point. ‘Their sentence was 
sage and prudent: they condemned Lucerne to 
remove the mannikin, and Gersau to remove the 
livery. 

In the sad civil war which desolated Switzerland 
at the period of the Reformation, Gersau lost 
many men. But never were her sons encouraged 
to become the mercenary troops of foreign govern- 
ments. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries they suffered from some small internal 
conflicts, and in 1739 from floods and tempests. 
In 1770 a general scarcity obliged the Swiss to 
purchase, at a high price, corn in the Italian 
markets. The Government of Lucerne authorised 
the Gersau people to purchase freely all that they 
wanted in the former city, and on the other hand, 
Gersau obliged its citizens to carry to the market 
of Lucerne all the butter that they did not re- 
quire for their own consumption. This violation 
of the laws of free trade raised a great tumult. A 
lawyer called Fidel Camenzind, a member of the 
council, had voted for the ordinance, but seeing the 
effect which it produced, he now sought to have it 
annulled. Hercused the passions of the populace, 
and endeavoured to convoke by force an extra- 
ordinary national assembly. But the majority of 
the citizens supported the council, and the revo- 
lutionists, with Fidel Camenzind at their head, 
were condemned to beg pardon on their knees, to 
be deprived of their rights of citizenship during 
two years; and to pay forty florins fine. As to the 
butter law, it was abolished some time afterwards, 
and free trade re-established upon the principle of 
perfect reciprocity. 

In the cruel invasion of the French reyolutionists, 
Gersau shared the fortunes of the loyal Swiss, and 
was eventually governed by a French agent, whose 
first act was to steal the money that he found in 
the public chest. After the fall of the Prench, and 
the overthrow of their mushroom Helvetic Re- 
public, when all the old institutions of Switzerland 
were being re-established, the heads of the little 
commonwealth believed that they were about to 
recover their entire independence. What, then, 
was their astonishment, when they found that 
Schwytz refused to acknowledge it, and declared 
that Gersau had freely and voluntarily annexed 
itself to Schwytz in 1802! Eventually, the ques- 
tion was carried to the Diet in 1817, which de- 
cided, in, spite of the incontestable rights of 
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Gersau, in spite of the help which Uri, Fae 
and Unterwalden gave their little neighbour, that 
the town and country of Gersau formed part of the 
canton of Schwytz, and that its ancient autonomy 
was extinguished for ever. ‘Thus fell the smallest 
republic in the world, after its annals had illustrated 
in a remarkable degree, though on the minutest 
possible scale, the rise, progress, and decline of the 
feudal system, the great fact that Christianity was 


aes Nene ecm ee 
the pioneer of AR ‘dite the principle 
of referring to arbitration boundary disputes, ang 
the doctrines of free trade founded on reciprocity, 
Gersau was a dominion, so to speak, in a nutshell, 
—a perfect microcosm. Little does the English 
or American tourist think of its romance of his. 
tory, as he lounges on the terrace of the Scheideck 
Hotel, and overlooks the entire domain of what 
was once an imperial state. 











JOY AND 


HE wandered through the mossy glade, 

AQ) Beneath a roof cf sunlit green, 
Betwixt the many stems she strayed 

Lit with an ever-changing sheen, 
And where the birds chirped on the bough, 
And Nature basked in Spring’s embrace, 
She with sad shadow on her brow | 
Was lonely in that happy place ; 
Her eyes were bright, her cheeks were red, 
“This is the path he took,” she said. 


The moss was golden neath her feet, 
And yellow with a primrose bed ; 
Birds’ endless song made music sweet, 
And flick’ring sunshine overhead 

Lent to her golden hair a light 





SORROW. 


All flecked with tiny shades, and she 
Would only turn her eyes so bright 
That she the winding path might see; 
The colour from her cheeks bad fled, 
‘** He ne’er will come again,” she said. 


And in her fancy’s eye she saw 

A blood-stained battle-field, and heard 

With trembling heart the din of war. 

Then in her tender breast was stirred 

Anew her useless love ; she knew 

How nobly he had fall’n and died, 

And to his country had been true 

Her heart aglow with love and pride, 

Her tears flowed fast, bowed-was her head, 

“His place shall ne’er be filled,” she said, 
nH. M.S 








“ONLY NINE 


PART II 


mORA was not long in getting over her | 

| disappointment, for she had not really | 

: | imagined for an instant that her nine | 
4 BE brothers would let her live with them i in| 

# their hill life. It had always been to her | 

a sort of delightful but hopeless dream, to share their | 
adventures and sports, and to be with them; only 
when she had succeeded so well with the bannocks | 
and scones, the idea came to her that perhaps there 
might be a chance for her, if they knew how well 
she could cook. 

But they wouldn’t have her, so she made the best 
of things and raced along the moorland, springing 
and bounding over ferns, heather, and rocks, and 
down towards the dark glen below. The way was 
long, dismal, and dreary, and she was yet some way 
from the entrance of the glen when she suddenly 
stumbled, and then with a violent start which 
quivered all through her frame she stood looking on 
the object that had caused her to stumble, and for 
the first time a suspicious expression, with some- 
thing like fear, was on her face. She looked search- 
ingly all round, and then again on the ground. 

At her feet, in the wet moss, was a dark bundle, 















BROTHERS.” 


| wet and moveless, but a breathing, living bundle for 
‘all that; and Mora stood motionlessly looking at it; 
and then she put down her basket and went on her 
knees and inspected the bundle closer, and as she 
bent nearer, for there was little light now, she saw 
| that it was a little fair c urly-headed boy asleep, and 
that he was dressed in crimson velvet with white 
lace and silk stockings. Then, like a frightened hare, 
she again looked round and round in every direction, 
unable to believe that such a piece of magnificence 
should be, at that hour and in such weather, alone 
and unattended in the glen. 

Not another living creature was to be seen or 
heard, and the velvet apparel was evidently in a 
fair way to be ruined for ever. The little gipsy 
girl’s eyes remained fixed and fascinated, chiefly by 
the rich colour, and secondly by the texture of the 
velvet. She looked all round once more, and then 
timidly touched the velvet with one finger, but with 
a touch as tender and light as the touch of a moth’s 
wing. She looked round again, and then drew her 
whole hand along it, and finally she rubbed her 
cheek on it, and tried to imagine how she would 
feel if she had a dress like that on her. “I should 
never go to bed at all,” she said to herself; “I 
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should look at myself all day; I should dance ay 
sing, and do everything I could think of—and then I 
should have to do something to prevent myself from 
growing, because the dress would leave off fitting 
me.” 

At this point of her meditations she sprang to her 
feet, and behind a rock, for the little boy woke up, 
erying, ‘“‘ Who are you ? where am I? what is it?” 
But there was nobody to be seen by the time he sat 
up and rubbed his eyes, so he set up a loud cry. 
Seeing this, and that nobody was coming to comfort 
him, Mora said from behind her rock, “ Here I am.” 

With the greatest surprise the little boy leoked 
yound silently, and then said, “ Where are you?” 

“Here,” said Mora, remaining where she was. 

“T don’t know where ‘here’ is,” he said, going 
gradually into another loud roar. 

Then Mora boldly appeared on the scene, where- 
upon he gave a louder shriek, and cried, “Oh! get 
away; I don’t know you; you look like a gipsy 
tramp; don’t touch me.” 

Mora sprang at him like a little tigress, and with 
her little firm brown hands she clutched at his 
shoulder. The movement was so sudden, and her 
great black eyes were so close to his now, that he 
was nearly frightened out of his wits, and his eyes 
opened wider than they had ever opened before. 

“Shut your mouth,” said Mora, quietly; and he 
instantly left off roaring and shut his mouth, with 
the corners very much turned down; “you look so 
ugly when you are making that face,” she said. 
“Who do you belong to? where do you live ?” 

Mora certainly had the best of the position at this 
moment, her little upright, commanding figure and 
upheld head presented a more pleasing spectacle 
than did the little boy whose shoulders she was 
grasping. His velvet clothes were stained with the 
moss and rain, and torn by the rocks and brambles; 
his face, which was not pretty, was dirty and tear- 
stained. 

However, Mora thought him a very beautiful ob- 
ject, and she listened whilst he brought out a string 
of facts,—that he belonged to the castle, and that 
his papa had been out shooting in the afternoon; 
that he had crept under the seat of the wagonette 
which had been sent to meet him, and when they had 
taken the horses out and led them away to wait, 
he had crept out and no one had seen him, and he 
had walked and run on to meet papa, because he 
thought he would be so astonished ; but somehow he 
had walked on and had never seen him, and he had 
lost himself, and then he didn’t know anything else 
till now, and would Mora let him go home ? 

Mora said he could go home if he liked, and knew 
the way; and then he said that he had not any idea 
of the way, and with a fresh roar he begged Mora 


to take him home if she knew where the castle was, 
Mora knew very well where it was, but for all that 
she hesitated ; 


she had been forbidden by the old 





woman and by each of her nine ‘ethos to hold any 
intercourse with, or even to speak to, any one. She 
had never spoken to another child till now; she had 
never walked through the village street, or been 
inside any house, and when the little boy asked her 
to take him home to the castle, she felt that he was 
asking something impossible. 

“You can come with me till we get out of the 
glen,” she said at length, and then this strangely 
assorted couple walked side by side through the 
mist and the rain and the gathering darkness; he 
stumbling, blundering, and falling, and she lithe, 
elastic, and springy. They talked as they went, and 
then she took his hand to help him along, and when 
they came to the end of the glen and a road was 
just discernible, and Mora directed the little boy to 
go along this road, saying she could go no further 
with him, he burst into a storm of tears, and clung 
to her, crying that he had never been in the dark 
alone in his life, and that she must take him home. 

Mora stood hesitating, she was now not far from 
her cave-home ; should she take the boy there? She 
thought she knew the old woman would greedily 
possess herself of his pretty clothes, “and then,” 
thought Mora, “perhaps I might once put on the 
velvet coat. While she hesitated, another thought 
came over her, for her heart was touched by his 
distress, and she asked herself whether it were 
possible for her to brave everything and everybody, 
and to go boldly up to the castle with the lost boy. 
It was some distance there, and it would be very 
late before she returned to the cave, and she knew 
that, even if she escaped from the people at the 
castle, and they were not able to catch her and put 
her in prison, the old woman would beat her for being 
so late when she returned. 

But she had never forgotten the kind woman, who 
had been the very first to show her kindness, and 
this told that there was goodness somewhere in the 
little neglected girl, if only some one had taken the 
trouble to search it ont. Suddenly she said, “Tl 
take you home; come with me, Leo,” and she grasped 
his hand and walked on so quickly that he could 
scarcely keep up beside her; but with entire and 
utter confidence he trudged on, feeling that he was 
on the road home. 

Half an hour later, these two were before the 
great front entrance to the castle; it was all shut 
and gloomy and silent. “‘ Come round to the back,” 
cried Leo, “that will be open,” and he led the way 
in by a back door, and into a passage, and then they 
were in a blaze of light, and there were a great 
many people, who seized hold of Leo; and seeing 
this, Mora backed towards the door and speedily 
found her way out again. Once more in the rain, 
she walked round to the window of the kitchen 
where she had left the boy; it was a little open, 
and looking in she heard them all talking at once. 
“She had her hair tied with shoe-strings with 
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a tag on them,” said Leo; and some one else said, 
“Where is she? fetch her.” Without waiting to 
hear the remainder of the sentence, “and give her 
something to eat,” Mora imagined that they were 
going to catch her and put her in prison, so she 
turned to fly homewards, but before she had quite left 
the window she heard the words : “ Ninety brothers.” 
“Ninety brothers! Perhaps it was nineteen.” 

Then boldly Mora cried in at the window, “ No, 
only nine brothers !”’ and then she turned and fled. 

Slowly and doggedly she went along the road, 
slackening her pace as she approached the cave, for 
she knew that she was now so late that nothing 
would prevent the beating, and she dreaded going to 
give an account of herself. 

As she came near home she made out, through the 
mist and the rain, that there were unusual lights 
and a commotion down on the sea-shore. Quickly 
she approached, and to her amaze she saw the figures 
and heard the voices of her nine brothers and two 
other men, and of the old woman. They recognised 
that she was amongst them, but took no heed to her; 
they were all employed: in getting two great barrels 
into the boat; even the old woman forgot to scold 
her. At length they were off, and had left the shore, 
but scarcely had they done so, when a momentary 
flash of light revealed another boat full of men, and 
the plash of oars was heard. And then there were 
sounds over the water, getting each moment more 
distant, the sound of firearms going off and of voices, 
and the old woman and the child stood listening and 
waiting and listening, till the wearied child dropped 
down on the shingle and fell asleep. 


Some one woke her up in the morning, and she | 


saw one or two strangers standing beside her, and 
heard one of them say, “She’s not dead, I was afraid 
that the child had got killed in the scufile.” 


“Where are they—did they get off safe?” cried 
| 


Mora, starting up. 

“ Who—the gang? No, their. boat struck on the 
rock in the darkness, at the mouth of the bay, and 
they were drowned, every man of them.” 

“My nine brothers!” cried Mora. 

« All drowned together.” 

« And the old woman ?” 

‘Gone to prison. Have you no friends ?’ 

But Mora was too stricken with bewilderment and 
grief to answer, and not until they had threatened 


to send her likewise to prison did she say something | 


about “ Leo at the castle.” 

They at first thought that they must be mistaken, 
but she repeated the words so often, that at length 
she was carried to the village, and one of the men 
went off to the castle. 

Towards the middle of the day, a party came from 
the castle to see her, and Mora rose when she saw 
Leo, another boy, and two ladies and a gentleman. 


“You are the little gipsy who brought Leo home,” 
said one of the ladies. I am sure you are a good 
kindhearted little girl, and I must do something foy 
you; you are to live at the lodge at the castle gaj 
and you will have a good home and be educated.” 

Mora said not one word, she was too stricken with 
grief to think of anything else, and too dumb in 
consequence to speak. She was carried out of the 
house through the village, but she took no notice of 
anything until she found herself in somebody’s arms, 
and alone with that person. Mora turned round and 
looked into the face of the person—it was the kind 
woman whose face she had so long remembered. 

“You are going to live with me, my wee lassie,” 
she said. 

Then Mora found her voice, und she said, “You 
will never say anything about my nine brothers 
again, will you? you know I haven’t got them 
| now.” 
| “Never again,” was the answer, and Mora was 
' kissed as she lay in the comfortable protecting arms, 

and the fire was cheering, but beyond and above all 
that new and strange sensation which had come over 
Mora, she dimly felt that her life would be new, 
happy, and cared for. JEANIE HERING. 
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234. From what passage can it be shown that the 
‘price paid to Judas for the betrayal of his Master 
was that commonly paid for the meanest slaves ? 
235. What is the earliest case of mourning for the 
| dead recorded in the Bible ? 
236. On one occasion the Israelites gained a victory 
' over the Moabites, Ammonites, and other hostile 
nations; and they blessed God for it. Name the 
| place where they offered up their thanksgiving. 
237. It is recorded of one woman in the Bible 
that she built three cities. Give her name, and the 
names of the cities. 
| 238. What are the reasons assigned for the ex- 
|clusion of the Moabites and Ammonites from the 
| congregation of the Lord? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 704. 

| . 217. “The Lord your God, He is God in heaven 
above, and in earth beneath ” (Josh. ii, 11). 

218 Mark xiv. 51, 52. 

219. Gen. xlix. 21. 

220. 1 Cor. xv. 32; 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

221. Heb. xi. 29. 

222. Abiathar (1 Sam. xxiii. 6, 9). 

223. Deut. viii, 3 (see Matt. iv. 4). 

224, “ Capernaum, which is upon the sea coast, in 
the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim” (Matt. 








iv, 13). 
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“Like a thoughtful woman wending 
Right and left to smile and cheer ’—p. 733. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


Cc. 
q| (p arine from the old grey mountains, | Starry saxifrage, pink heather, 
Foaming through their polished walls, Round its cradle loving watch ; 


G~" Comes the child of hidden fountains, Up it springs a fern to gather, 
Down to earth the river falls, At a campion-tuft to snatch! 


VOL. VII. 416 
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Like a gleeful girl, it dances 
O’er the gravel ; now, its mood 
Changed abrupt, it shyly glances 
Moonlit through a darkling wood ; 


Streams along with many a blessing 
Gemlike on its bosom bound, 

Here an ivied elm caressing, 
Riven there with thundrous sound. 


Then with whispered sighs it blushes 
*Neath the westering sun’s red beam ; 
Slowly slips from wavering rushes 
Where bees hum and gauze wings gleam. 


Like a wayward maiden taking 
Curves erratic, see it flow ; 

Ne’er the right course long forsaking, 
On its pure fresh currents go. 


Thorn-snows watch their laden branches 
Mirrored in its deepened tide ; 

From blue love-knots forth it launches, 
Graciously its eddies glide. 


Rich in beauty, qeeenly dowered, 
Golden bNoms on either hand, 
Onward strea&is it, now embowered, 
Now spread Widely o’er the land. 







Like a thoughtful woman wending 
Right and left to smile and cheer, 

Rolls the river grand, unbending, 
Towards the change to all so dear— 


Towards the point where tired lives yearning, 
For unknown bliss seek their kind, 

Joins a mightier mate then, learning 
In twinned flow deep peace to find. 


Still with play of frolic spirits 
But with diverse blessings fraught, 
Endless wealth the stream inherits, 
Endless bounty pours unsought, 


Rolls with stately tide-breadths shining, 
Broadening down by town and lea, 

Man no more its strength confining, 
Till at length it sights the sea ; 


Mingles there with that vast ocean 
Whence its infant life was drawn ; 
Rings the world with wild commotion, 

Smiles at eve and chafes with dawn. 


Manhood’s strength and woman’s beauty 
In thine onward course I see, 

River, and I learn life’s duty— 
Love’s unceasing flow—from thee! 





M. G. Warxins, M.A. 








QUEEN 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MADGE REBUILDS HER HOUSE ON SAND. 


father’s letter. The £200 was to pay 
the long-standing debt to the lady who 
had educated her. “Get the draft 
cashed,” her father said,“ and pay Mrs. 
Eveal at once, as she is relying on the money. Let 
me know you have dcne this, and send me the 
receipt by the next mail, which will leave in about 
a week from the time this reaches you; the bill is 
an old one, and I am glad to get it off my mind.” 
Then there was another passage: “I shall not be able 
to come to England or to send for you till ancther 
year. Can you manage to remain with your aunt 
or your friends, Mrs. and Miss Forbes ?—candidly, I 
cannot afford the passage. Later, if you like, you can 
defray your own expenses, for I suppose you know 
that your mother’s father left you a legacy of £500, 
which his son, who was left trustee, invested for 
you.” Those were the words which Madge read over 





again and again, while hope stole in upon her, and | 


light and life crept back into her heart. £200! it 


was just the sum Lewis had told her would save 


them. 


“He said it was only the money,” she cried, 


LMOST breathlessly Madge read her | 
‘had not had the slightest idea, for she had not been 
| to the North since she had left it as a child, and the 
| pencil-maker was a bad penman. 
| it all,” she cried ; 


send the money which was her own. 






MADGE. 


MOLLY,” “‘ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


putting her hands to her forehead, and there it 
was, sent as if by fate ; and she was entitled to £500 
in her own right, of which, till that moment, she 


“ Lewis shall have 
“T will write to Uncie Matthew at 
once.” Then she sat and thought. He had said he 
must have it within two days, and her letter could 
not reach the house by the pencil-mill till the next 
day, and answering it would, she knew, take the 
pencil-maker half a day, and then he would have to 
draw the money (she supposed—she was utterly 
ignorant of such matters), so that altogether the 
reply might not reach her for three days. 

“It is no use, it will be too late,” she cried, 
leaning her head down again on the sofa cushions. 
Then her eyes fell on the slip of paper which was 
worth just what she would have given all she pos- 
|sessed to have obtained, and a terrible temptation 
| fell upon her. 

Three days could not make any difference to 
Mrs. Evans, and they would be earthly salvation 
‘to her, and Matthew Hodgson could not refuse to 
She did not 
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‘‘For the first time she trembled at what she had done.” 
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know what the deed she was thinking of was. It | 


seemed such a simple thing to borrow her own 
father’s money for three days; and in an ordinary 
way many things might have happened to prevent 
her paying the debt till that time had passed. She 
would tell her uncle that she must have it, and if 


he wanted to know why, she would refuse to tell him | 


—the money was her own, and she could do with it 
as she liked. Was it wrong? It did not seem very 
so when it could not do any one any harm, and must 
do two people so much good. 

«“T will call on Mrs, Evans, and ask her if she can 
wait three days,” she said, “and I will go to town 


at once.” She sent a message to her aunt that she | 


had had a letter from her father, and was going to 
London, but would be back in two or three hours, to 
which Lady Gardener, who was never curious, made 
no reply. Then in her own room, with trembling 
hands and beating heart, she wrote to the North, 
saying she had heard that by her grandfather’s will 
she was entitled to £500, and that she wanted £200 
of it at once—and must have it—for it was a matter 
of life and death to her. It was a strange letter, six 
months ago she could not have found words to in- 
dite it—half entreating, half insisting, proud and 
firm, yet desperate and wretched ; no wonder it scared 
thesimple dalesman! “ It is my own, and he cannot 
refuse it,’ she cried, and she thought he would be 
sure not to fail, for he had never forgotten the little 
girl who had spent her childhood at the mill, and 
she had never neglected him, and, though she had not 
seen him, had written to him regularly, and thought 
of him in many ways. “ Besides,” she said, “I will 
have it. Oh, I must be mad!” she added. She was 
a strange girl: the ungovernable will, the strong im- 
pulses, the inexhaustible generosity with which she 
was endowed, carried her away, till she did not know 
what she was doing. She would have laid down her 
life for any one she loved, and she could not stop 
at things far short, provided, to her own idea, they 
did not seem wrong, and while those she did it for 
were worthy of her love, or she believed them so. 
Between right and wrong she would have stopped 
in utter scorn and hatefulness of the last, but if by 
any sacrifice or act of hers she could have helped or 
benefited any one she cared for as she cared for Lewis 
Edwards, nothing—neither fear, nor cost to self; nor 
conventionality, nor anything in the world—would 
have entered into her consideration. Her character 
was not an ordinary one. In better hands it might 
have been great and grand; as it was, she could never 
be mean or untruthful or suspicious, or weighed 
down by all the trifling considerations and selfish- 
nesses that usually influence narrower minds. She 
did not view things in detail, as most women did, 
she was free from most of their minor faults and 
frivolities, and from their everlasting fear for them- 
selves; and so now, not seeing the harm in what she 
was doing, she went breathlessly on to the end. 


She’ posted her letter as she went to the station, 
and then, during the short journey to town, con- 
sidered how she should send the money to Lewis, 
when she had obtained it. “He cannot take money 
from me,” she thought; “the fact of his doing so 
would grate even upon me who made him do it, 
and it would lower his own self-respect, and put 
him in a false position.” Still, how was it to be 
done? At last a thought struck her; she would send 
it anonymously through the post. He would never 
suspect her of sending it, for he did not know that 
| she had a penny in the world, and then he weuld not 
even know he was under any obligation to her, and 
: She would forget every circumstance connected with 
it as fast as possible, for there seemed to be some- 
thing discordant in the idea of money transactions 
between him and her; and then, too, he would love 
| her more freely, she thought, when she did not force 
; him also to be grateful. ‘Thus she settled it without 
a moment’s hesitation, going blindly on, and never 
doubting the result. Once she wondered what means 
Lewis had meant to take to extricate himself from 
his difficulties—the means which he had said would 
save him; but she had solved that almost from the 
first. He had meant he must throw up his appoint- 
ment and go abroad, and she dared not think of what 
life would be if she might never see his face again. 
But, it would be all right now, she thought, and so 
once more she built her house on sand. 
| She saw Mrs. Evans, and asked her if she could 
| wait three days for the money, which she readily con- 
; sented to do—she had not expected it so soon, and 
| then Madge went on to her father’s agents, cashed 
| the draft for two £100 notes, and asked for an 
envelope. The clerk gave her one, and seeing that 

the name of the firm was impressed on the seal, was 
| about ‘to take it back, but she said, “No, let me 
have that one,” and thought, “he will never guess 
where it comes from now, and he shall never, never 
| know.” Then she asked the young man if he would 
| address the envelope, and did not see or understand 
| —and if she had would not have cared for—his look 
of surprise. She left then, and when she was un- 
| seen did up the two crisp notes in a half-sheet of 
| paper which she tore off a note in her pocket, and 
! put them into the cover, looking with satisfaction at 
the masculine handwriting on the outside. “Two 
little bits of paper to buy so much,” she thought ; 
but somehow she did not feel one spark of happi- 
ness yet, only a sense of relief, but with it a vagne 
dread of something, she did not know what. “I 
must take the chance of their going safely through 
the post,” she said to herself, as she dropped in the 
packet ; then, as she heard it slide down into the 
box with a faint rustling sound, for the first time 
she trembled at what she had done, and, not knowing 
whether she was asleep or awake, went back to 
Richmond. So that deed was done, 

(To be continued.) 
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SONG OF 


DY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, ETC.; AUTHOR OF * AIDS TO PRAYER,” EzC, 


“Draw me, we will run after Thee: the King hath brought me into His chambers: we will be glad and rejoice in Thee, wo 
will remember Thy love more than wine: the upright love Thee. I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.”—Cant. i. 4, 5. 


HE portion of the Song considered in 
our last paper contained the opening 
A, words of the dialogue between Christ 
i and His Church. In this dialogue the 
i Church begins. Her address is not 
Christ as about Christ, what He is to 
her, what He does for her, what tokens of Divine 
love have passed between them, leaving the savour 
of a holy fragrance behind them, even when the 
tokens themselves are gone. “Because of the 








savour of Thy good ointments Thy name is as! 
ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins 
love Thee.” | 

In the verses now to be considered it is the | 
Church still speaking, though her speech will be | 
found to consist of two distinct parts: the first | 
taking the form of a direct petition to Christ 
Himself, the latter that of a sorrowful confes- | 
sion made to some third personages introduced | 
into the scene, here called the “daughters of | 
Jerusalem.” 

I. Thus taking the first verse, we sce the} 
Church making direct petition to Christ; urging 
it by a promise of renewed faithfulness and obe- | 
dience, and calling to mind many sacred and dear | 
remembrances, which, throughout her trials, had | 
kept love warm, and hope bright, and faith un- 
wavering, and loyalty constant. ‘“ Draw me, and | 
we will run after Thee.” 

1. Let us note, first, what it is the Church 
desires—what every pious soul must desire who) 
would make a prayer to Christ at all: ‘‘ Draw me, | 
allure me, bring my soul under the power of a 
holy and Divine captivity.” It is a prayer of tke | 
believer that he may feel all the reluctances of the | 
unregenerate nature giving way; that by the spell | 


God-like—to take the first step? Did any man 
ever begin to repent of himself, and pray of him. 
self, and turn and seek Christ of himself? Or ig 
not the truth an incontrovertible truth, “ No man 
can come to me, except the Father which has sent 
Me draw him?” Surely, if it were not so, man’s 
remedy would be in himself. If without assisting 
grace I could take one step heavenwards, I could 
take two. The enmity of the carnal mind would 
be broken in that one; the sin-bound powers of 
the soul would be set free; and to will or todo 


| to run after Christ, or to run from Him—would 


be left to my own good pleasure. And then 
would follow other conclusions, utterly at variance 
with the principles of our revealed theology. Why 
should Christ’require a day of power wherein to 
make His people willing, if they were’ willing 
already ? Why must He be lifted up to draw all 
men unto Him, if all men could come of them- 
selves? What would become of the agency of 


| the Spirit, the sovereignty of grace, the imperish- 


able mission of the Word, the blood-sealed provi- 
sions of the covenant, if man, blinded as he is, 
could see beauty enough in Christ to desire Him, 
or spiritually impotent as He is, could command 
strength enough to run after Him ? 

“Draw me,” then says the Church, “with loving: 
kindness, and compassions, and mercies. Allure 
me after Thee by Thy Word, its promises drawing 
me after them, like the sweet strains of distant 
music; or by Thy Spirit, His holy and gentle 
compulsions leading me onwards by a sweet cap- 
tivity—with the cords of a man, and bands of love. 
Many are the things I have need to be drawn 
from. Draw me from the bondage of sin, which 
holds me; from the allurements of the world, which 







of some holy fascination resting upon him, he may | entangle me; from the infirmities of a fleshly 
feel his will drawn into absolute and entire con- | nature, which still cleave to me. Draw me from 
currence with the Divine will. We should not} my enemies, which are too many for me; from 
fail to notice here how, with a bold eagle flight,| my temptations, which are too strong for me; 
the Church ascends to one of the highest mys-| from my fears of being forsaken, and over-mas- 
teries of the kingdom of grace. The supposition | tered, and finally falling away.” The words may 
made in the prayer is that, between the soul and | intimate that the Church had experienced a tem- 
Christ there is by nature a distance, a separation, a | porary intermission of her accustomed tokens ‘of 
formidable barrier of alienation and estrangement, | loving confidence; and the devout soul cannot bear 
which threatened to keep them eternaliy apart. | this distance from Christ, this following Him only 
Who shall take the initiative for bringing them | afar off. Its safety, its happiness, its very life and 
together? Is it in the nature of man—as he is; | being consist in nearness to Him; the power of 
of his own free will, and actuated only by his love | a holy attractiveness continually drawing us to His 
for the pure, the holy, and the perfect, and the | heart, to His footstool, to His cross, to His throne 
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9. “And we will run after Thee.” “Run ;” being | 
so drawn we could not be content with a slower 
pace, and the speed of the running is proportioned 
to the intensity of the drawing. The grace that 
draws the believer is like the cloud which went 
before the Israelites in the wilderness. It beckoned 
them onward, so that when the cloud moved, they 
moved; and when the cloud rested, they rested. 
Jn like manner does Divine grace draw the soul 
of the Christian. Of course if it stops, he will 
stop; but like the Israelites, he will be ever look- 
ing out for the moving beacon;, he will try to 
keep pace with the cloud, “I made haste,” said 
the Psalmist, ‘‘and delayed not to keep Thy com- 
mandments.” 

Hence the expression may be taken to denote 
the alacrity. with which, after an experimental 
acquaintance with Christ, and the power of His 
grace, we shall persevere in our Christian course. 
None run so fast as those whom Christ draws. 
Many can testify that, up to a certain point in 
their religious life, their movements Christward 
were languid, constrained, and undecided—now 
an onward influence predominating, and now a 
retarding, till they could hardly be sure whether 
they were making way or not, so slowly did the 
drawings of Divine grace take effect. But once 
effectually drawn to Christ--made to feel His 
preciousness, His sufficiency, the safety of having 
Him near that justifies us—they “run” cheer- 
fully, where once they had to, be impelled and 
urged. The chains of some heart-tyranny are 
felt to be broken—‘I will ‘run’ the way of Thy 
commandments when Thou hast set my, heart at 
liberty.” Or some weight has been dropped off 
like, Christian’s burden in the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ and they feei they can “run with patience 
the race that is set before them.’ Or they feel 
as if they had been lifted up to.some higher and 
more spiritual clime, so that the soul breathes 
more freely—‘ They that wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall ‘run,’ and not be 
weary; they shall walk, and not faint.’’ But all 
this speed comes. of Christ’s drawing; and, as 
it is with material bodies, tke velocity increases 
as we get nearer to the centre of the attracting 
influence. It is a part of the promise, “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” Thus the 
believer “ follows on to know the Lord.” He be- 
comes more vehemently and intensely earnest, 
the nearer he gets to the heart of Christ. Led 
and lured as by some secret magnetism—by “a 
sweet omnipotence, and an omnipotent sweet- 
ness,” as one of old describes it—he feels as if 
He could follow the Lamb withersoever He goeth. 
“Draw me, and we will run after Thee.” 





“Draw me, and we will run after Thee.” The 
change of person should not be passed over, for | 
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it illustrates the germinating property of Divine 


influences. One convert makes many. He who 
runs well does much to quicken others’ speed. 
David was very desirous to experience the joy of 
salvation for his own sake; to feel the upholding 
power of the Divine Spirit for his own sake. But 
the plea he urges for desiring so great blessings 
is, that thereby he shall become so much more 
useful to others. “Then shall I teach transgressors 
Thy ways, and sinners shall be converted unto 
Thee.’ Grace is communicative, it cannot but 
speak, ‘Come, see a Man, that told me all that 
eyer I did.” 

3. But mark, next, the grounds on which the 
Church presumes to hope for these near manifesta- 
tions of Christ’s love to her. A large suit should 
be endorsed by a strong plea; nor could we ask 
so boldly, unless there had been first an extending 
towards us of the golden sceptre. The Church 
can plead this token: “The King hath brought 
me into His chambers”—that is, He has recog- 
nised the lawfulness of my espousals; He has 
initiated for me this covenant relation of protec- 
tion, and peace, and mercy. It is on the authority 
of the. King Himself, that we and all the whole 
Church “have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand.” : 

Such seems to be the general scope of the pas- 
sage. With regard to the allusion contained in 
the word “chambers,” it may be taken in two 
senses; that is, either as implying an admission 
to the ordinances of religion, or a more privileged 
insight into the truth of its doctrines. LHither 
interpretation would fall in with the national 
custom which is supposed to be the source of the 
allusion—that of a bride being conducted to her 
lord’s home, both to inspect all his household 
treasures, and to have her future part and posses- 
sion in them formally made over and acknow- 
ledged.* Thus, assuming ordinances to be the 
chief point of the reference, how truly may we, as 
Christians, say, ‘‘ The King hath brought me into 
His chambers.” For have not we Christians 
been brought into the “ark of Christ’s church?” 
sealed as Christ’s, dedicated as Christ’s, named 
after the name of Christ? Did He not instate 
us in all the royalties and the privileges, and 
immunities of the sons of God? Did He not 
promise to receive us, to release us of our sins, 
to sanctify us with the Holy Ghost, to give us 
the kingdom of heaven and everlasting life ?— 
promises which He, for His part, will most surely 
keep and perform? And if we continue in this 


fold—do not cast ourselves out, but strive to walk 
humbly, and warily, and near to Christ, afraid to 
move a step out of the shadow of His cross—has 
He not an inner chamber into which He will 
bring us—a sacred guest-chamber, where He keeps 


* Compare with Ps, xlv. 13—15, 
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spiritual passover with all true disciples—where 
we may lie upon His bosom, and ask what we will 
of Him, and receive at His hands the pledge of a 
Divine and incarnate fellowship—the “ new wine ” 
of the kingdom, and the “ bread which came down 
from heaven”? 

Or adopting the other supposition, that by 
“chambers” here are meant some of the inner 
recesses of God’s truth—the deep things of the 
Spirit, hidden mysteries, kept secret from the 
foundation of the world, and which even “angels 
have desired to look into”—this privilege is ours 
also. Ours, the more we love Christ and the 
nearer we keep to Him. A knowledge of the 
things of the kingdom is reserved for the children 
of the kingdom. The world has no access to such 
knowledge. Learning has no key to it. The most 
gifted intellect, as such, must confess it to be a 
thing past finding out. Whose prerogative, 
then, is it to lift up the lid of this ark of God? 
It belongs to the believer in Christ, and to him 


only. “The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear Him, and He will show them His 
covenant.” “Will show them.” As the bride- 


groom would lead his affianced bride from cham- 
ber to chamber, to show his wealth, to display 
his treasures, to unlock his cabinet of choicest 
gifts, so does Christ, by His Spirit, delight to 
lead His people into all truth, to conduct them 
from knowledge to knowledge, and from promise 
to promise, and from glory to glory, showing to 
His spouse, the Church, the rich dower that has 
fallen to her—in the treasures of His wisdom, and 
the greatness of His power, and the glory of His 
grace, in the boundless reach of His compassions, 
and in the unknown infinitude of His love. And 
if, through the Spirit, we ourselves have been in 
any degree made partakers of these things; if we 
have had the preached word blessed to us, or a 
quoted text sanctified to us, or the power of a 
precept or a promise brought close home to us, so 
that we feel, as it were for the first time, to have 
‘got into the heart of that Scripture, we should 
make use of this experience in all our after-plead- 
ings with God—should put Him in remembrance 
of it as a precious bridal token. We should say 
within ourselves, “At such a time God showed 
me His covenant, revealed to me His secret things, 
opened mine eyes that I might “see wondrous 
things out of His law.” What other proof can I 
require that I am the chosen, the affianced, the 
beloved of Christ? or, in desiring to be drawn 
nearer to Him, what better plea can I use than 
this: “The King hath brought me into His 
chambers” ? 

“We will be glad and rejoice in Thee.” On 
any view we could take of “the chambers” here 
spoken of, we are sure that the being brought to 
them implies on the part of those who are so 








favoured, some special form of near communion 
with Christ ; an admission into the secrecies of the 
Divine confidence; a manifestation to them such 
as is not vouchsafed unto the world. We recog. 
nise different degrees of sacred fellowship. All 
who are brought into the King’s palace are not 
brought into His “chambers.” God is not so open 
with all in the disclosure of His purposes as He 
condescended to be to Abraham. Not every ser. 
vant and apostle of the Lord is caught up into 
the third heaven, neither was it permitted to 
every disciple to recline on Jesus’s bosom. More 
reason, therefore, that by those who enjoy them 
such privileges should not be forgotten. Nor 
shall they, the Church declares. The savour of 
them shall linger about the grateful heart, as the 
savour of new wine. The tokens of Thy favour, 
the delights of Thy service, the communications 
of Thy grace, the comfort of Thy presence, the 
teachings of Thy Spirit, the unfolded meanings 
of Thy Word, the interchanges of confidence and 
holy communing in Thy secret places—the heart 
recalls all these, cherishes them, lives through 
them again and again. We remember the days 
of old. ‘ We will remember Thy love more than 
wine.” 

II. But let us pass on to the next verse, in 
which the Church falls into a train of sorrowful 
confession, her language being addressed not to 
Christ, but to some new personages for the first 
time appearing on the scene. ‘I am black, but 
comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents 
of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” 

By the “daughters of Jerusalem,” Jewish ex- 
positors understand the Gentiles, Jerusalem being 
the spiritual metropolis and mother of us all. 
And, in substance, most Christian expositors 
agree with them—that is, they suppose the per- 
sons addressed to be some who are not yet openly 
joined to Christ; who are halting and undecided, 
seeing much of power and grace in Christ, but 
discouraged and driven back, either by the re- 
maining infirmities of His followers, or by the 
persecutions to which they see them to be exposed. 
Hence the Church proceeds to vindicate herself 
against any suspicions arising out of these adverse 
appearances. True, in one sense I am “ black ;” 
judged of externally, and seen only as man seeth, 
T am as dark and swarthy as the skins with which 
the wild Arab roofs his tent.* But, in another 
sense, I am “comely;” my “clothing is of wrought 
gold,” my raiment “is of finest needlework;” 
my soul, embroidered and enriched with the 


*The wild Arabs are denominated in Scripture Kedareens; 
their tents, which by the Bedouins are called dow-arrah, are t0 
this day constructed of coarse brown hair-cloth, obtained from 
their dark-coloured and shaggy goats. The darkness of their 
colour is thus described by Niebuhr, i. 187:—‘‘ Leurs pavillons 
sont d’une toile épaisse, noire, ou rayée de noir et de blanc.”= 
Notes by Mason Good, Cant. p. 69. 
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es of the Eternal Spirit, makes me beautiful 
as the hangings in kings’ palaces, gorgeous “as 
the curtains of Solomon.” 

“Black, but comely.” The words may be taken, 
and by the Jews are taken, as anticipative of the 
glory of the Church in the latter days. In her 
present state she may be considered as dark as 
the Ethiop’s skin. Her heresies, her divisions, 
her heartburnings, the spots in her feasts of 
charity, the scandals among men professing god- 
liness, make the saying to be true of her which 
Jeremiah witnesses, that her “visage is blacker 
than a coal.” But how does Ezekiel speak of what 
her glory shall be? ‘Then washed I thee with 
water .. . I clothed thee with broidered work . . 
I decked thee also with ornaments . . and puta 
beautiful crown upon thine head . . Thus wast 
thou decked with gold and silver . . and thy 
renown went forth among the heathen for thy 
beauty: for it was perfect, through my comeli- 
ness, Which I put upon thee.” And is not the 
Church looking continually for further fulfilments 
of this promise?—When the King shall draw 
princes from Egypt to His chambers; when 
Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto God; 
when, with the baptism of the Spirit, Christ shall 
sprinkle many nations, and souls once black as 
the tents of Kedar shall be made white in the 
blood of the Lamb? 

Again, the expression, “I am black,’ may be 
taken to refer to the many sins of the believer. 
In the eyes of no one is he so black as he is in 
his own. He is covered over with blemishes, 
and spots, and soils. There are stains upon his 
duties, stains upon his repentances, stains upon 
his prayers. Oh! could his fellow-man see him 
as God sees him, or even as in his secret heart- 
searchings he sees himself, with no part whole or 
sound about him, neither understanding, nor will, 
nor affections, nor motives, nor desires, nor 
thoughts, the dark defiling birth-mark upon them 
all—what could be said of him but, “He is black P” 
black as the “ tents of Kedar.” 

But look we again. We have seen the picture 
but from one side: on looking at it from the 
other, this stained and darkened thing is beautiful 
as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, terrible as an 
army with banners. Thus, while the believer is 
both “black and comely,” he is neither all the one 
nor all the other. There is a strife for mastery 
always going on between the elements and his 
inner life, the grace reigning, but the sin not 
expelled—the flesh disputing inch by inch the 
claims of the Spirit, and iniquity forcing its pre- 
Sence into the shrine of his holiest things. 


his spiritual being—amidst difficulties many, and 


| drawbacks and resistances many; all this shows 


| 


| 
| 





Still | 


comely he is, and that through Christ’s comeliness. 


His righteousness imputed to him, His Spirit 
dwelling in him, the bright shining of an unseen 
Sanctity forcing its way through every pore of 


that it is God’s work which is going on in that 
soul—that Christ is being formed therein. There 
is a beauty there which man does not see. The 
world sees only the “ tents of Kedar,” but cannot 
discern the “ curtains of Solomon.” 

Or, once more, the words “ black, but comely,” 
may be supposed to bear some reference to the 
trials, and sorrows, and despised earthly state of 
the believer. “For the hurt of the daughter of 
my people I am black,” says Jeremiah; and again, 
“Judah mourneth, and the gates thereof languish, 
they are black unto the ground.” And how should 
it be otherwise? Of the holy Saviour Himself it 
is said, “His visage was marred more than any 
man, and His form more than the sons of men.” 
And surely like Master, like servant. That Chris- 
tians in the first ages should have been destitute, 
afflicted, tormented; or, in milder and more merci- 
ful times, that they should have been looked upon 
as abject, and vile, and the world’s offscouring; 
or even, when the sun of Christianity is in the 
ascendant, that spiritual religion should be lightly 
esteemed, and godly scruples meet with little 
sympathy, and a close walk with God find poor 
reward—why marvel we at this? or why com- 
plain we that men look at God’s people in this 
disparaging light? We forget that they see 
nothing but the dark Arab skin “outside” the 
tabernacles of the righteous. The glory that is 
within; the curiously-wrought tapestry of Solo- 
mon; the tokens of God’s favour upon a good 
man’s works and ways; the presence of Christ 
lighting up the darkness; that world independent 
of the world; that life within a life—unseen, un- 
known, enshrined within the soul’s holy of holies, 
hid with Christ in God—men of the world see 
nothing of these things. To them it must often 
appear that, as with the Husband, so with the 
spouse; and that she has cast in her lot with 
Him of whom it is said, “He hath no form nor 
comeliness ; and when we shall see Him, there is 
no beauty that we should desire Him.” But all 
this is because they know nothing of the Chris- 
tian’s true life; nothing of his reliefs; nothing of 
the shelters he can always run to; nothing of those 
inner sources and springs of happiness from which 


| he can always satisfy himself in the cloudy and 


dark day. Still less do they know anything of 
the positive pleasures connected with the religious 
life; of that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding; of that tranquil delight which a 
Christian experiences in the sense of his recon- 
ciliation and acceptance in the Beloved; of his 
humble gratitude when, in the strength of Christ, 


' he has overmastered some formidable temptation 5 
of his realised nearness to the Saviour in prayer, 
in the Word, in holy ordinances ; 


of the secre 
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witnessings of the Holy Spirit with his spirit that | | which to the world is ‘‘black,” but which to angels 
he is a pardoned child of God—of all these br idal | is “ comely :’’—in a word, to that mysterious, second, 
gifts, I say, men without Christ know nothing. | hidden life of which the apostle speaks when he 
Such things lie ~one outside vel their world. a says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
lang and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
tongue. They are the experiences of that trans- | the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
cendental life which God bestows and men refuse; | | gave Himself for me.’ 
























































BETTER THAN GOLD. 
BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR®OF “{JQHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC, ETC. 
BOOK THE THIRD.—THE STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER IX. | think of that, Sam?” exclaimed Mr. Roscoe, as he 
SUMMONED TO CLIFF HoUsE, | caught sight of Frank Moore sitting where he had 
pst was getting late in Decem- | expected to see Mr. Reid. 
ber, the’ unusually’ bright | “Think of what?” inquired Sam, or rather 
autumn “had béen followed | Samuel Wells, one of the junior clerks, bis companion 
by a Succession “of grey, holding the situation“of under cashier, being next in 
cold, suniless days, with pall- | position to Frank Moore. Mr. Wells not wishing to 
> like dlouds overhead; and | be recognised by the occupant of the carriage, had 
. a ‘prevalence of north-east turtied his back on it,and was suddenly interested 
winds, that stripped the hedges of their; in the display\ of Jadies’ bonnets in the shop-window 
verdure, and’ cut off in a sharp; timspar- | before which’they had chanced to stop. 
ing way the few lingering leaves that |" Why, of Ming being i in; I could hardly believe my 
seemed to have clung &0 desperately to) eyes.” 
life—raw, pitiless, inhospitable winds, Qh, need is Miiiine to be surprised at, Roscoe,” 
which had no merey for threadbare gar-; Samuel Wells: replied with affected cynicism, think- 
ments, nor the shivering humanity | which they en= ing” his companion - ‘was referring to Mr, Reid; “he 
closed. It was a most uncomfortable evening—dark, | has only fancied himselfili—not but what it is an 
dreary, and depressing. ‘There had been a heavy} unusual thing for hii to be laid up.” 
fall of hail and rain during the day, but it ceased | ~ “The governor wasn’t in, it was Frank Mocre.” 
as night drew on, leaving ‘to. unhappy. pedestrians “Moore ! nonsense,’ and Mr. Wells stared in- 
the diséomfort and difficulty of attempting to | credulously after the fast disappearing’ carriage as 
achieye @ path through ‘the wet, plashy roads, where | he added; “come along, | Roscod, it is no’ use standing 
treacherous pools of mud seemed to be, lying in here, it will not ‘help us-to solve the mystery con- 
wait to trap unwary footsteps in the darkness, cerning Frank Moore’s: business with- Mr. Reid ; for 
for the heavy, cloud-laden sky was unbrightened by | there is some mystery, or the old. fellow would never 
a single star. No wouder that the streets of Wye.| have ‘sent? hid, carriage . for him. Depend.’ npon it 
wood were néarly deserted, and business langtished) there's something unusual in the wind, or he would 
even in the principal shops, for it needed a powerful: never have been there; ‘old. Reid’s pot thé nian to do 
inducement to tempt any one to leave: the’ wart such a thing ‘as that, in’ thé ordinary run of business, 
shelter of ‘the fireside. ; Tr tell you what, Roscoe, if you have no : ohjections, 
But ih spite of the jnddemency of the weather, and you and I will try and find out what it is.” 
the dirty state of the streets, two of the clerks be-} | « Agreed, old fellow, it willbe a rare Bit of fun 
longing to Reid and Hamniond’s Bank were saunter. | unearthing their busimess but if wedo find it out, 
ing leisurely” through one ‘of ‘the principal thorough- | Tim afraid it ‘will prove to be a mere’bagatelle.” 
fares. Their attention ‘was, ‘suddenly’ attracted ty Tt was Frank ‘Moore'that: George Reseoe had seen 
the approach ‘of a carriage which both “recognised. in the ‘banker's. ‘brougham. The young. clerk had 
“Why, isn’t that the governor’s brougham, Sam ?” | received a summons from Mr. Reid to come to Cliff 
“ Looks remarkably like it, Roscoe ; but I thought | | House, and bring with him a large sum of money, 
he was confined to Cliff House by a severe cold; why, | and to ensure the safe delivery of it, Mr. Reid had 
he has not been to the bank for two or three days.” | sent his brougham, with instructions to Jones not 
“Whether he’s ill or well, that is his carriage, for | on any account to return without Mr. Moore. The 
there’s Jones on the box;” and the speaker paused banker seemed to be growing suspicious of those 
on the curb, and glanced inquisitively into the! around him, as if he was afraid of betraying 
brougham as it rolled past. “ Hullo’ what do you | something, or was under the impression that they 
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were seeking to discover something that he was 
hiding. Occasionally he seemed unable to bear even 
being looked at; then there were sudden changes 
in which he appeared to have thrown aside all his | 
sullenness and irritability, becoming (for him) won- 
derfully affable. Frank Moore had experienced all 
the different phases, and as he sat in the brougham 
he could not help reflecting upon this strange change 
in the banker’s character. 

Mr. Hammond’s verdict on the subject was that 
Mr. Reid was breaking up fast—that he had never | 
recovered the shock of his son’s death; but Frank 
Moore came to a very different conclusion as he lay 
back in the comfortable little brougham that was 
bearing him to the banker’s residence. On the first 
persual of the letter summoning him to Cliff House, 
Frank Moore felt an indefinable thrill of pleasure, 
but it quickly passed, and he murmured to himself, 
“She deserves to be some one’s heroine, but Job’s 
wrong in thinking she will ever be mine. I wonder 
whether I shall see her to-night, and what she 
thinks of papa’s clerk. Ah! I must not forget that I | 
am papa’s clerk, or I may be reminded of that fact | 
in a rather unpleasant manner. Job says she’s as | 
good as she’s handsome, but ‘if she be not fair to | 
me, what care T how fair she be?’” and with that 
Frank tried to dismiss from his mind the dangerously | 
fascinating subject of Madeline Reid. 

* x * * * 

While Frank Moore was on his way to Cliff House, 
in obedience to the summons received from his 
employer, Mr. Reid sat alone in his library watch- 
ing and listening for the sound of carriage wheels. 
He had wheeled his easy chair in front of the fire, 
where it caught the deep-red glow that was giving 
the heavy, dignified-looking room an air of comfort 
and cheerfulness that did not belong to its usual 
aspect. The hanker’s face also gained something 
from the warmly-toned light that gave it a transient 
flush of colour, and softened down some of the harsh 
lines as he bent forward, with his hand under his 
chin, in the attitude of one intently listening. 
Whatever might be the errand upon which he had 
summoned Frank Moore, it was evident that it be- 
longed to some great mental anxiety that was fretting 
him inly, unknown and unsuspected by those in most 
familiar daily association with him, His impatience 
seemed to grow upon him, each time that he glanced 
at the small antique timepiece that adorned the 
mantelshelf, and an irrepressible nervous irritation 
took possession of him, as he chafed and fretted at 
the non-arrival of the carriage. | 

“Surely he will not neglect to come, after the 
urgent message that I sent him; but no, it is absurd | 
to think that he would run the risk of offending me | 
after what I have done for him; beside, I could not | 
be so mistaken in a character as I should be if he | 
turned out different to what I expected, otherwise I | 
would not have depended upon him in this matter. | 








No, I am convinced that it is all the bungling of 
that coachman Jones; the fellow has been behind 
time on several occasions lately, he is getting very 
careless, it must be seen to—I shall be ready to 


| discharge him at once if I find he has caused the 


delay to-night.” 

Here Mr. Reid drew his chair nearer the fire, 
murmuring as he did so something about the weather 
being very cold. “I wonder how Ward is getting 
on,” he suddenly exclaimed, after sitting for a few 
moments with his glance fixed on the fire. Mr. Ward 
was the bank manager, who had been suddenly 
seized with a dangerous illness some months previous, 
from which he had never properly rallied. He had 
only been able to go to the bank for a few hours 
once or twice a week, and Frank Moore had been tem- 
porarily installed in his place, only vacating it when 
that gentleman happened to come down to the bank, 
Mr. Reid continued: “ We must really put some one 
into his place; I wonder whether we could venture to 
put Moore into it. He has so far shown himself 
quite competent for the situation; the question is, 
can we trust him? I must see Hammond on the 
subject, for it is utterly impossible to go on as we 
are doing, all the responsibility rests upon my 
shoulders.” Here he relapsed again into his moody 
silence, which was broken by a low knock at the 
door, followed by the entrance of his daughter 
Madeline, 





CHAPTER X. 

IN THE LIBRARY. 
MapeELinE Reip came softly into the library, cross- 
ing the room to her father’s chair, beside which she 
stood resting one hand on the cushioned arm, and 
looking into his face with a world of unspoken 
anxiety and tenderness in her eyes. Madeline was 
fond of her father, and whatever might be his faults, 
she believed in him with something of a child’s 
simple, literal faith. She could not help deploring 
the strange alteration in him since her brother’s 
death—that alteration which nene of them could 
understand. It was daily getting more marked; 
even Jane, intensely practical and matter-of-fact as 
she was, often owned to her sister that her father’s 
repellent manner made her very uncomfortable. 
But Madeline never lost her clinging trust in him, 
her nature had such large reserves of respect and 
love for the one parent who had been spared to her. 
Poor Madeline, there was a day coming when she 
would need them all; the shadow of that time of 
trial was even then stealing up to her from the 
veiled future. 

“Well, my dear, what do you want; is anything 
the matter?” Mr. Reid spoke hurriedly, and it 
might be a little irritably, for he was annoyed at 
the interruption, His tone jarred upon Madeline; 
she was hurt at his reception of her, but resolutely 
put aside the feeling, explaining to herself that it 
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was papa’s way; men were proverbially cross when 
anything ailed them. 

“T came to see if you felt any better, papa, and to 
know whether you will take arrowroot, or beef-tea, 
or——” 

“Neither, my dear,” Mr. Reid hastily interrupted, 
with an anxious glance at the timepiece, adding, 
«you have dosed me to repletion with these invalid 
delicacies, until it is time to say, Hold, enough! for I 
am much better; I could have safely ventured to 
have gone to the bank to-day, if the weather had not 
been so cold and wet.” 

His tone had become wonderfully gracious— 
another instance of the inequality of temper, that 
was such significant evidence of the want of mental 
balance in Mr. Reid. His look softened as it rested 
on his daughter, for Madeline strongly reminded 
him of his dead wife, as she stood beside his chair ; 
she had been in the habit of stealing into the library 
just as Madeline had done, displaying the same 
tender solicitude, and surrounding him with loving 
wifely attentions, that he had never fully valued or 
realised, until Death had stolen into his household 
at the close of one autumn day, and folded for ever 
the tender, helpful hands. 

Madeline wore a pretty evening-dress of turquoise 
blue, very full and flowing, with trimmings of dainty 
lace, and ribbons of the same delicate colour in her 
hair. It struck Mr. Reid that life at Cliff House 
was a very humdrum sort of thing for a girl like 
Madeline, who was handsome enough to rival many 
of the court beauties; and why should she not be- 
come a court beauty, and be decked with diamonds, 
if he succeeded in winning the goal for which he 
was striving? ‘And I shall win it,” he murmured, 
under his breath, “for it would kill me if I failed; I 
have risked too much, gone to far, jacta est alea, and 
Imust push forward now at all risk; and should all 
prosper as I expect, the reward will repay me for all 
the toil and worry that I have had. And why should 
it not prosper?” was the question which he asked 
himself as he revelled in the rainbow web of fancies, 
which his mind was weaving about the future— 
dazzling golden visions that he saw in the fire-glow 
—visions that he often saw; but sometimes there 
was a companion picture that lay dimly shadowed in 
the background, as if the road he was hewing out for 
himself ended there. His face always whitened 
when he saw it, and the “still, small voice” seemed 
to gather strength until it thundered its warnings 
into his ears, then it was that he gave way to the 
fits of nervous irritability, that so often puzzled 
those around him. . 

The silvery bell-like note of the timepiece striking 
the hour roused him from his musing, dispelling the 
Visions that were fascinating him—one with its 
brightness, the other with its utter desolation. He 
glanced at his daughter, and felt troubled and self- 
Couscious, when he saw the sad wistful gaze of her 








great brown eyes that were bent upon his face, 
Why did Madeline look at him in that strange, 
earnest way? It could not be that any look or tone 
of his had unguardedly betrayed his secret by giving 
her something of a clue to his thoughts. No, he 
could not believe that. 

“My dear,” he said hastily, “do you find any- 
thing the matter with my face? for you are studying 
it as intently as if it was a photograph that you had 
set yourself to dissect.” 

He tried to throw some light raillery into his tone, 
but failed to disguise its true expression, which was 
that of anxiety—keen anxiety to discover what im- 
pression her mind was taking of him that evening. 
He touched the hand that was still resting on the 
arm of the chair as he said, “‘I should like to know 
what you are thinking about, Madeline.” 

“TI was thinking, papa, that you made too light of 
your illness; I am afraid that you are much worse 
than you will allow us to think, and do you know 
what I have discovered, papa ?” 

Mr. Reid moved uneasily in his chair, and he 
glanced anxiously at his daughter’s face as he re- 
peated petulantly, “Discovered! what have you dis- 
covered, child ?” 

“That you are looking much older to-night, 
papa.” 

Her answer relieved him, he smiled as he cx- 
claimed, “Older, Madeline! am I to consider myself 
complimented ?” 

She was well pleased to see him smile, it had a 
wonderfully softening effect upon his face, and 
seemed to take away its burdened, weary look, and 
smooth out the new furrows, which had so much 
distressed her to see on his face. Until that night she 
had not seemed to realise that her father was an old 
man, Before she could say anything in reply, there 
was a knock at the door, followed by the appearance 
of Barker, ushering in Frank Moore, according to 
instructions previously given by his master, to show 
Mr. Moore into the library as soon as he arrived. 
Mr. Reid’s attention had been so preoccupied in his 
talk with his daughter that he had not heard the 
brougham. His look changed with the opening of 
the library door, his eyes grew bright and restless, 
and his manner was all energy and excitement. 

Before Frank Moore had time to advance into the 
room, the banker managed to whisper in Madeline’s 
ear, “I sent for Mr. Moore on business, but he will 
not detain me long.” , 

Madeline understood the intimation thus conveyed, 
and she answered in a tone that sounded very sweet 
to the visitor, “I will leave you now, papa.” 

“Wait one moment, my dear, and I will introduce 
you. This is the young gentleman who tried to 
save your poor brother. Mr. Moore—my daughter 
Madeline.” 

Nothing could be more courteous than the banker’s 
manner, or simpler than the form of words, yet it 
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would have been impossible to presume upon the 
introduction, in pushing an acquaintance with the 
young lady. 

The young man bowed his acknowledgment, feel- 
ing as if the banker had conferred upon him some 
benefit, for he knew that Mr. Reid intended it as 
a mark of his esteem and confidence. He could 
not understand his own thrill of pleasure in this 
second meeting with “Job’s ’eroine,” He only knew 
that the unexpected sight of her in her father’s 
library was like a fulfilment of the hope, as yet 
unacknowledged to himself, but which, he was 
vaguely conscious had been at the root of. his 
alacrity in accepting the errand to Cliff House—the 
hope that he might see again the face which had 
charmed him more than he was aware. To him it 
was like shutting out the light when the library door 
closed after Madeline Reid, and he found himself 
alone with his employer. If he had thought her 
lovely when he saw her on the sands in her simple 
walking costume, how did she impress, him. that 
evening when she beamed upon him in her, azure 





dress, and he saw the embellishments of a most | 
becoming toilet ? | 


——__.. 


Mr. Reid’s voice broke the spell that had en. 
thralled him. ‘ Take a sedt, Mr. Moore, and let us 
get over this business as quickly as possible, for I 
have no doubt you will be anxious to get back to 
Wyewood. Of course I intend you to return in ‘the 
brougham. Were there any letters for me?” 

“Yes, several, I have brought them with me, algo 
the ie 

Mr. Reid interrupted him, he did not want the 
young man to imagine that the money was the only 
thing he cared about. “Let me glance through these 
letters first, Mr. Moore, and then I can give my 
attention to that.” 

It only took him a few minutes to look through 
the letters, for there was only on2 of them that he 
really read; it was from a gentleman wishing to take 
Northfield Hail on a lease, and was signed “ George 
Morley, Bart.” It was the only letter that he 
placed on his desk, all the others were tossed into 
the waste-paper basket almost without being read. 
Then he turned to the clerk. “Now, Mr. Moore, how 
much money haye you brought me ?” 

“ All that you said you required, fifty thousand 
(To be continued.) 





pounds,” 








DEATH THE TEACHER. 


Vay) I. 
oF) HERE are some loved ones whom we live for- 


4 i 
; giving | 
CA Light words, harsh acts, that jar on us each day; 
Small stings that yet can spoil our joy in living, 
And make the prayer divine so hard to say. 
But when Death comes and shuts the door betwixt us, | 
Barring all sound of voice or touch of hand, 
How all the trivial deeds that long had vext us 
In new undreamt-of lights before us stand ! 


No more the careless word do we remember, | 
No more the moment’s anger, or the scorn; 
From out the present of our bleak December 
A past of paradisal spring is born. 
They whom we thought so erring and so human 
Change to our sight with God’s calm on their | 
brows— 
Was it an angel? was it man or woman, 
Whose absence makes this blankness in the’ 
house ? 


We know not, ‘’Tis the loss,” we cry; “the distance 
Shows them to us as doubly fair and dear, 

We loved them spite of error; strange persistence ! 
They still would grieve us if they still were near.” 


Ts it meve absence—not new comprehension ? 
New meanings seen because we grow more wise? 





We knew them not aright: such inattention 
Death chid, and smote the dimness from our eyes. 


We have not lost them. Death’s transfiguration 
Has but discovered what they were—and are, 

Our love now knows nor change nor limitation : 
We see them not, but know they are not far. 


1Y, 
Yet more, O God, Thou know’st us. Each’ daj’s 
crosses, 
Each day’s unceasing round of toil and strife, 
Petty vexations, hindrances and losses— 
So near, sometimes, we almost call them life,— 


Thou seest them all. Not with the weak derision 
Which we give when our fellow-travellers stray 5 
Thou hast the closer yet the larger vision, 
Our best and worst to Thee lie plain as day, 


Yet, Lord, because we Care to love each other, 
We human friends who scarce can understand 

One-half the strivings of our meanest brother—- 
We dare to trust our spirits in Thy hand ; 


Knowing our love grows more for comprehending 
Our dear ones need it. Sorely we need Thine. 
And thus from Death—carth’s love to heaven 

ascending— 
We learn anew love humzn and Divine. 


ADELING SERGEANT. 
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OW the rain poured down! how the 
) wind blew! The meadows and lanes 
had looked pleasant enough in the day- 
time, when now and then a ray of 
wintry sun had gleamed across them ; 
but now how desolate and gloomy they were. And 
the little cottage that stood at the end of the lane, 
with not another within a quarter of an hour’s walk, 
looked drear enough on an evening like this. 

Inside, a group of children were gathered round 
their mother’s knee, listening fearfully to the tem- 
pestuous wind and rain, which came drifting through 
the casements. The room was scantily furnished, 
and the cotton gown which the children’s mother 
wore was threadbare and patched. 

“I wish papa would come, I’m so frightened,” 
exclaimed a little girl of about ten years old; “and 
I’m so hungry too.” 

“Papa will be here soon,” replied her mother; and 
now that you heard her speak you could tell that she 
was a lady, in spite of her shabby gown and the 
little weather-beaten cottage. 

They listened attentively for some little while, but 
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still their father did not come. Presently, however, 
a sound of wheels was heard in the lane; surely they 
were stopping outside the cottage. Yes, that they 
were, for there was the sound of heavy footsteps up | 
the garden path, followed by a thundering rat-tat. | 

The children’s mother rose up in a tremor, and 
hastened to unbar the door. A tall, muffled figure | 
was standing there. For a moment the poor lady | 
was overcome by terror, but when she heard a voice | 
she had once known well, she seized the stranger by 
the hand and exclaimed, “Arthur, my dear brother! | 
have you found me out and come to see me at 
last ?”” 

“Yes, Jane, I’ve found you at last; but I have | 
left my wife in the carriage ; I will go and bring her 
in, if I may.” 

In another minute or two a little lady entered the 
shabbyroom. She was so plump and so kind-looking, | 
and her dress rustled so, and her warm fur looked so 
soft and cosy, that the children could not take their | 
eyes off the beautiful lady. 

‘ The elders were deep in conversation. “Why, | 
Jane,” the gentleman was saying, “I have had the 
greatest difficulty in finding you; and now I have | 
found you I’ don’t know whether to be pleased or | 
sorry. You must let me help you to something | 
better than this,” 

“I don’t see how you can,” replied his sister, sadly. | 
“You could not set my husband up in business | 
again, or supply him with the money that he has | 
been defrauded of.” 

“Hardly ; it would take a rich man to do that, 


and with my nine children to bring up and educate 
I cannot be called rich; but I might get him some 
situation, perhaps.” 

“He wouldn’t accept it,” replied his sister, hastily; 
“George is too proud for that.” 

“TI te you what we can do,” said his wife, who 
had been gaining the confidence of the little ones by 
a liberal supply of cakes; “ we can take back one or 
two of these little creatures, and let them go to 
school with our little ones, for the present, at any 
rate. What do you say, Mary?” 

The mother looked round at her little ones for a 
moment, and then as she thought of the scanty food 
and clothing, and the neglected schooling, she re- 
plied, “I should be very thankful to let them go, 
poor bairns.” 

So, after a little discussion, it was arranged that 
the two eldest children should accompany their aunt 
and uncle back to their home; and when their cloth- 
ing had been got together, and good-bye said, they 
were stowed into the carriage, and drove away from 
their old home through the wind and rain. 

* * * * * 

What a different life they had come to now!—a 
beautiful house and garden, unlimited quantities of 
good things, nice new dresses, and, in short, every- 
thing that was nice and beautiful. The children 
could not help being happy. Thoughtful Mary used 
often to think of her mother and the little ones at 
home, and wish they could all share her good things; 
but wilful, merry Rosey scarcely ever gave them a 
thought, so full was she of her own happiness. 

There were five or six cousins in the nursery, some 


| of whom were just the ages to be playmates for 
| Rosey and Mary, and fine games of play they had, I 


can tell you. They made the nursery ring again 
with their laughter. Mary was the greater favourite 
with her cousins, for she was always so gentle and 
kind, so ready to give up her own pleasure in order 


| to amuse a little one weary of the rough play, that 


they could not help loving her; whereas Rosey was 
apt to be selfish, and could make herself very dis- 
agreeable if things did not quite please her. 

The two children. were getting thoroughly esta- 
blished in their comfortable home, sharing in their 
cousins’ studies as well as their play, when one day 
their mamma and papa came quite suddenly to see 
them. 

“Oh, Mary!” exclaimed Rosey, bursting into the 
nursery, where her sister sat dressing a doll for little 
Lucy, “here’s mamma come to fetch us home; I 
heard her voice quite plainly in the dining-room, 
I don’t want to go back to that nasty place, and I 
won’t ;” and here Rosey began to cry. 

“Ts it mamma?” said Mary, starting up. “I 
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want to see her so much; but aunty will be vexed if 
I run down without being sent for, so I must wait.” 
Mary was too impatient to go on with her task of 
doll-dressing, so she ran to her own little room to 
smooth her hair, and make herself quite ready when 
she should be sent for. 

She had not long to wait, for her mamma was 
quite as anxious to see her children as they could be 
to see her. When Rosey saw her mother she ran up 
to her, and throwing her arms round her neck kissed 
her repeatedly, and then rushed away to her father 
to display towards him the same demonstrative af- 
fection. Quieter Mary kissed them both in her 
modest, shy way, and then took up her position by 
her mother’s side, listening with a happy face to her 
familiar voice. 

“Have you come to fetch us home, mamma?” 
asked Rosey, presently. 

“No, darling,” replied her mother; and Rosey’s 
face brightened up wonderfully. ‘Papa and I have 
come to bid our little girls ‘good-bye’ for a long 
while, for we are going across the sea to a far-distant 
country, and may not see you again for many years.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Mary, “if you must go, 
don’t leave us behind; do let us come with you and 
papa.” 

“T cannot, my child,” replied her mother. “In 
the land we are going to there will be many and 
great hardships to endure, and as your aunt has 
offered you a permanent home, it would be very un- 
grateful and foolish to expose you to them; and 
besides, we are not going away for ever, and my 
darlings must try and learn a great deal, and become 
very good and clever by the time we come back.” 

Mary was silent after this piece of news; it seemed 
almost like saying good-bye for ever, to her, poor 
child, to whom a year was such a long, long time. 

At length the time came for parting. Mary clung 
to her mother, and could scarcely be parted from her. 

«Ask God to take care of us and bless us every 
time you say your prayers, dear,’ her mother 
whispered in her ear, as she kissed the little sad 
face. 

It was a long time before Mary regained her 
former cheerfulness; but childhood is a blithe, happy 
time, and after a while she began to smile and play 
as she had done before the bad news came to sadden 
her. But however merrily the day had been spent, 
bedtime brought with it the memory of the loved 
ones so far away, when Mary added to her prayers a 
little petition that God would watch over and keep 
them in that strange land whither they had gone. 

Two or three years passed rapidly away, and Mary 
and Rosey were no longer children. In this period 
several letters had been received from their father 
and mother, stating that they were getting on pretty 
well, but that at present they saw no chance of 
returning to England. 

About this time some very sad events occurred. 


The small-pox broke out in the neighbourhood, and 
Mary’s uncle, being a doctor, was constantly in the 
midst of it. By-and-by one of the children was 
struck down, and then another. The rest, together 
with Mary and Rosey, were sent away from the in. 
fected house. The mother stayed to nurse her sick 
children. One child died, and the other was begin. 
ning slowly to recover, when their mother was seized 
with that dreadful sickness, never to recover. 

When Rosey and Mary heard of their aunt’s death 
their grief was very great; and when they first saw 
their uncle again Mary was struck with dismay, 
His hair was quite white, and his back was bent as 
with many years; he scarcely spoke to any one, and 
seemed hardly to know what was going forward, 
The children were scared by his sad face, and kept 
out of his way, except Mary, who longed to comfort 
him in some way, and although she dared not speak 
much, endeavoured by her thoughtfulness for his 
comfort to show him that there was still some one 
left who loved him very much. 

I am sorry to say that after her aunt’s death 
Rosey did not improve in mind or manners. She 
was naturally wilful and overbearing, and now that 
she had no one to keep her in check she became very 
proud and disagreeable. She was vain of her dress 
and her accomplishments, her pretty face and the 
fine house she lived in, and gave herself a great 
many airs and graces. 

Some little while after their aunt’s death, their 
uncle, who had been gradually becoming an invalid, 
declared his intention of leaving the place where 
they were living, and going to stay some time in 
Scotland. Accordingly the house was let, and a 
great bustle of preparation began. The greater 
portion of the furniture was sent to a large ware 
house to be taken care of till they should come back 
to England again; the rest of the things were sent 
on before them, and one beautiful spring morning 
Mary and Rosey, with their cousins, their uncle, and 
two servants, started on their journey to the North. 

None of them had ever been such a long journey 
before, so the beautiful and varied scenery they 
passed through was as new as it was delightful. At 
the first sight of hills their excitement was intense; 
but by-and-by even hills became quite an ordinary 
sight, although the variety of tints with which they 
were clothed lent them ever a new interest. 

Their Scotch home was a sweet little cottage, 
surrounded by hills, and a charming home it was. 
Mary’s efforts to cheer her uncle’s sad life were at 
last appreciated. He liked her to sit with him, to 
take walks with him, to wait on him, to be with him 
generally ; and Mary was’very grateful for this dis- 
play of confidence and affection. In addition to this 
she endeavoured, as far as lay in her power, to be of 
use to her motherless cousins, helping the little ones 
with their lessons, and devoting herself to their 
amusement. 
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A few weeks after our friends had left their old 
home, a2 somewhat shabbily- dressed person came 
wearily up the lane leading to it. At length she 
reached the house, and then perceived that a bustle 
of moving in furniture was going forward. She 
soon learned that the former occupants had taken 
their departure, and also whither they had gone. 
The poor woman turned away with tears of weari- 
ness and disappointment in her eyes. She went 
on her way till she came to a little house in the 
village, where her children were assembled, To the 
eldest she imparted her unwelcome news, and after 
some consideration mother and son agreed that the 
only thing to be done was to follow the family to 
Scotland. 

“We may starve if we do not,” the boy said; “ for 
our little stock of money will soon be spent, and 
then where can we get more ?” 

The same night the scarcely unpacked clothing 
was put together again, and the next morning the 
family left the village hy an early and cheap train. 

After several days’ travelling the little party ar- 
rived at their destination. They started off on foot 
to find the house they were in search of, which upon 
inquiry they found to be a good seven miles distant. 
For several hours they trudged merrily on, asking 
their way occasionally of a passer-by. The last few 
miles of the way were more wearily trodden; but at 
length they came in sight of a pretty white cottage, 
nestling among hills, and almost hidden from sight 
by the verdant growth of creeping plants. Under a 
tree on the lawn was seated a finely-grown girl of 
about thirteen or fourteen. 
book, and did not notice our travellers till they had 
entered the gate and were close beside her. Looking 
up hastily then, she was alarmed at seeing such 
a troop of shabby people. “They must be coming 
to beg,” she thought, and turning haughtily towards 
them, she asked the woman what she wanted, and 
how she dared to bring such a number of people 
into the garden. 

Robert, the elder boy, was about to make a sharp 
reply, when his mother stopped him, and asked 
Rosey (for it was she) if Miss Mary Leslie lived 
there, 

“Yes,” Rosey replied, “ she does.” 

“Then will you tell her some one wants to see 
her ?” asked the stranger. 

But Rosey did not move, for she was thinking, 
“She’s quite a common-looking woman, and perhaps 
she wants to steal something,” though, at the same 
time, Rosey could not help fancying she had heard 
that voice before—in fact, it seemed quite familiar 
to her, 

Just at that moment Mary came out into the 
garden, and started at seeing the strangers. 

The stranger went up to her quite familiarly, and 
said, “ Mary.” 

Mary gave one searching look at the stranger, 


She was engaged with a | 





and then, throwing her arms round her neck, ex- 
claimed, “‘Mamma—mamma! is it really you?” 

“It is indeed, Mary, my child,” replied her mother; 
‘and here are Robert and the other children.” 

Mary hugged and kissed her brothers and sisters 
in her delight at seeing them again, while Rosey 
stood looking on, and feeling anything but comfort- 
able. 

“Do you know, Rosey didn’t know us,” said Mrs. 
Leslie to Mary ; “but Iam glad to think my Mary 
hadn’t so entirely forgotten her own mother.” 

The tone of reproach in which these words were 
uttered was too much for Rosey, who was really of 
an affectionate nature, and she burst into tears, ex- 
claiming, “I couldn’t help not knowing you; it is so 
long ago since you went away.” . 

“Tam afraid it was my shabby dress, and coming 
on foot, that made you speak to me in the way you 
did,” replied her mother, “and which would not have 
been kind even to the veriest beggar ;” and Rosey 
remembered with burning shame how insolently she 
had spoken to her mother. 

It had been her great fault that she had been 
so proud and overbearing to those who were her 
inferiors in position or means, and this was what 
her pride had at last led her to. Oh, Rosey, Rosey! 
can you ever indulge this fault again ? 

Mary led the little party into the house, and to 
her uncle, who would not hear a word of their history 
till they had been refreshed by a hearty North- 
country tea. After the meal Mrs. Leslie told them 
how they had been beginning to get on so well, when 
her husband was taken ill, and they soon found that 
the only chance for him was to return to England. 
Accordingly they sold their farm, at a great loss, and 
took passages in the first homeward-bound vessel. 
On the journey home Mr. Leslie died; and when she 
came to this part of her narrative it was a long 
time before she could proceed, and Rosey thought, as 
she watched her mother’s sad face, with bitter regret 
of the welcome she had given her in her sorrow. 

When they arrived in England, Mrs. Leslie’s first 
care was to proceed to her brother’s house, their little 
stock of money having been nearly all expended in 
their passage. 

The letter which had been sent to teli of her 
brother’s removal had not reached them before they 
left, so they had to follow ‘them to Scotland, after 
finding their old house inhabited by strangers. 

Here at last the wanderers found a resting-place. 
Her brother insisted upon Mrs. Leslie coming to 
take care of his house, and be a mother to his 
motherless children. He declared there would be 
plenty of room for the children, as his own were 
growing up, and would soon be going out into the 
world; and Mrs. Leslie was only too glad to have 
such a haven after all her weary wanderings. More- 
over, he declared that he would not part with Mary 
on any consideration. 
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The arrangement was of mutual benefit to all! 244. Where do we read of a terrible retribution 
parties. Mrs. Leslie strove to render her brother’s | pronounced against Moab, for the burning into lime 
life less solitary than it had been since his wife’s | of the bones of the King of Edom ? 
death, while he strove to do the same thing for her. | 245. In connection with what event do we read of 
Thus each one’s sorrow was in a measure abated by | the Apostle John for the last time in the Acts of the 
care for the living. Rosey, too, greatly improved | Apostles? ‘ 
under her mother’s judicious care, and the other! 246. In the title written by Pilate, and put over 
children were none the worse for her authority; while | the cross, Christ is styled “‘ Jesus of Nazareth.” After 
gentle, loving Mary, though she shared her mother’s | His ascension who first applied the same title to Him, 


grief for the loved lost one, reaped the full reward | and on what occasion ? 


of her patient life in the home-love that went with | 
her in all her ways, and to her life’s end. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 720, 
225. The creation of Adam and Eve as full and 
“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. | perfect beings, who knew no infancy, and the trans. 
239. “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall | lation of Enoch from earth to heaven, who knew no 
be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt | death. 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt. xvi. | 226. Joseph (Gen. 1. 26) and Levi (Exod. vi, 16), 
| 
| 


19). Show that this privilege was not confined ex- 227. He belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, and 

clusively to St. Peter. this tribe was famous for having celebrated slingers, 
240. A sin-offering made for the high priest, or | (See Judges xx. 16; 1 Chron, xii. 2.) 

for the whole congregation, differed in one remark-| 228, “On the north side of Bethel, on the east 

able particular from any other sin-offering. | side of the highway that goeth up from Bethel to 
241. Balaam is described as the son of Beor in the | Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah ” (Judges xxi, 

Old Testament. As whose son is he described in the | 19). 


New Testament ? | 229. “ Behold, the children of Israel are more and 
242. During our Lord’s sojourn on earth, mention | mightier than we ” (Exod. i. 9). 
the only occasion on which the inhabitants of a} 230. The shrunken sinew of his thigh, and his 
city and country besought Him to depart from | changed name (Gen. xxxii. 25—32). 
them. | 281, Ezra ii. 28; Neh. vii. 32; xi. 31. 
243. Under what circumstances alone could an| 232. St. Paul (Rom. xi. 1; Phil, iii, 5). 
Israelite be forcibly taken and sold as a slave ? | 233. Job (Job i, 1). 
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KH) FHERE is little Winnie going, Stop, dear Winnie, stop and listen 
( That she nods good-bye to me, | To the silver water’s flow; 
Js Witk her soft round cheeks all glowing, | How the wavelets leap and glisten ; 
And her bright eyes full of glee? | Little Winnie answers, “ No!” 
She has tied on cloak and wimple, But her step she tries to quicken 
And with merry, backward glances, | When the high road she espies, 
Joy in every pretty dimple, And though shadows round her thicken, 
Through the bending grass she dances. Sunshine still is in her eyes. 
Through the grass across the meadow, Soon she hears a step advancing— 
Over blossoms white and red, Sound of firm and rapid strides ; 
While the twilight’s cool grey shadow And around her archly glancing, 
Deepens on her curly head, In the tall green grass she hides. 
She has passed the scented hedges Till a strong hand lifts her proudly, 
Where the breezes go a-maying ; Smoothing back a truant curl, 
Crossed the brook, mid ferns and sedges, | While she laughs out long and loudly, 
Smiles about her ripe mouth playing. | “Father found his little girl!” 


E, MATHESON. 
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A CHILD OF THE POOR. 


- sunbeams are playing with Bessie’s brown | Her father is mowing the five-acre lot, 
hair, He is hungry and thirsty and weary and hot ; 
But Bessie has no playful minutes to spare ; And Bessie is proud daddy’s dinner to take 
Gay butterflies cannot entice her to stay, In her trim covered basket, by brookside and 
She trips along fast, though she prattles to Tray. brake. 
VOL, VIII. 417 
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The goldcups and poppies gleam bright in the sun: 

She gazes, and dreams not how tiny feet run 

In great crowded cities, through thick-spreading 
dust— 

The bare feet of children who beg for a crust. 


She knows nothing, she, of such wanderers wild, 
Brown curly-haired Bessie, the labourer’s child ; 

If she did, she would pity small waifs of the street, 
Her heart is so tender and loving and sweet. 


Her cheeks are dyed red with the damask of youth 
But out of her eyes looks the spirit of ruth ; 

They would weep over misery harder than toil, 

A misery strange to our child of the soil. 


QUEEN 
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| True, Bessie has trouble to bear in her turn ; 

| Money often is scarce for all daddy can earn ; 

| "There are young ones at home and poor mother jg 
| weak, 

| And roses are fading away from her cheek. 


But father and mother show Bessie the way 

To hope, and be helpful and busy all day ; 

So she rocks baby Alice to comforting sleep, 

Whilst Ritchie and Robin are tending “squire’s” 
sheep. 


She loves the glad ring of the church-going bell, 

And listens to all the good vicar can tell ; 

She never despairs of the basket and store, 

Brave Bessie, our godfearing child of the poor! 
JanE Drxon, 





MADGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” ‘THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XV. 
WAITING, 

H, that evening! Would it ever come 
to an end, Madge wondered. Gradually 
she began to awaken to a sense of her 
own position. If the letter miscarried, 
or if Lewis had taken steps already 
which would render its assistance useless, 
or if there should still be something that could come 
between them, or if he found her out and refused to 
take the money from her, or if—a hundred things 
besides. He would get it that evening—how 
soon would he put her out of that fearful suspense ? 
Probably he would come in the morning, or send a 
line. Then there was another terrible dread stealing 
upon her, which made her lips white*and* her frame 
almost rock with pain: if <herunele should refuse to 
send the money! But he could not, she thought, 
for it was her own. It seemed as if the price she 
had paid to.get her happiness back had sadly dashed 
it of its brightness, and even her love for Lewis 
Edwards paled and:-was almost overpowered for the 
time before all other conflicting feelings. 

Would the dinner hour never come to an end, the 
hours never wear away, and Lady Gardener’s chatter 
never cease? It seemed not. 

“My love,’ she said, “you are so very absent 
and silent this evening. What is the matter? I 
fear you are disappointed that your father is not 
coming to England, and you are tired of this place.” 

“*No, aunt,” she answered. 

“ And where is Lewis? I thought he would have 
been here. Have you seen him to-day? You two are 
always together. I am glad I warned you not to 
fall in love with him.” 

“ He called this morning,”’ she said, faintly. 
“T shall tell him he is falling off in his attentions 





| if he does not come oftener of an evening. 
is it not, my love?” 

How Madge fretted beneath her aunt’s sugary 
| manner of speaking! How she fretted at everything 
| that night; how weary and, impatient and miserably 
changed she was from the girl who only a year ago 
knew nothing of all that weighed her down now, and 
| whose life passed by as smoothly as a brook flowing 
on to the river. 

* We will go to Paris in the winter, I am getting 
| tired of this place myself,’ Lady Gardner said 
presently. 
| “Oh no, aunt; oh no!” she answered; I will stay 
i behind, I would not leave England for the world!” 

“But where will you go to, love?” she asked, 
/ fanning herself. She was not surprised, she was 
| never surprised at anything, unless it intimately 
concerned herself, 
| Madge hesitated. “I will go to the North- 
country,” she replied. Then the remembrance of 
| the hills and the cool calm lakes, and the pencil- 
| makers, and the simple life at the house beside the 
mill, came back. ‘‘I would give the world to see 
my North-country again,” she said wistfully. She 
went back into the dining-room on some excuse, & 
little later, but really to be alone for a few minutes, 
and she stood before the time-piece on the shelf 
over the fire-place. It was a heavy bronze orna- 
ment, representing Ariadne on the sea-shore weeping 
| for Theseus, and she thought over the sad history, 

“the old, old story of woman’s love and man’s in- 
constancy ;”’ she seemed to understand it so to-night, 
| but she did not know why. The hands on the dial 
| were pointing to nine. Lewis had his letter by this, 
| perhaps at that very moment he was writing to her, 
or in a little more than twelve hours she might seé 
| him, 


Too bad, 
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At last the evening was ended, and she was free 
to go up-stairs. What a wild relief it was. She knelt | 
down to pray, as she had done all through her life, 
every night and morning; but why was it that ever 
before her eyes she saw the interior of Crosthwaite | 
Church in the far-off lake-country, and that ever when 
she tried to pray there was only one prayer that 
came to her lips ? It had been the text of the sermon | 
to which she had not even listened on that Sunday 
long ago, the words we often say so lightly, and yet 
need when we think ourselves most secure: ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation.” It was no use, she could 
not pray; so at last she rose from her knees and 
tried to sleep, but in vain. ‘The reaction had come 
after her excitement, and feverish and exhausted, 
fretful and sorrowful beyond all power of words to 
express, she could only lie awake and count the 
hours till morning. It was years since she had seen 
the sun rise, but she saw it that morning. Her 
window faced the east, and she watched it rise all 
rosy from its rest, and thought of Goethe’s descrip- 
tion of the hours flinging wide the portals of the 
east, while day appeared, and the chariot of the sun | 
burst through. How was it she could think of so 
many things now which were so foreign to all she | 


was waiting for? Ah! that glorious ‘sun, it was 
rising behind the Cumberland mountains now. And 
why was the remembrance of the North-country 
always running through her mind? 

The weariest moments wear away at last, and so 
the time crept on, and the birds awoke, calling to 
each other drowsily from their nests, and drowsily 
answering back again, until they united in one glad 


hymn to morning, and after a long time—hours 
it seemed—a bell rang. That was the postman 
at last, for it was past o’clock. She 
heard the housemaid coming with the letters, but 
she passed by her room, so there were none for her, 
but she had not thought that he would send 
through the post, it was a thing he rarely did. 
She went down to breakfast, which she always 
had alone (for her aunt was never visible till 
luncheon), and waited in the dining-room till he 
should come, 

He would be sure to come, she thought, and she 
brightened up a little, only her heart was beating 
so wildly. She always waited in the dining-room | 
for him ; it opened, as all the sitting-rooms at the 
Shrubbery did, on to the lawn, and the dining-room 
was nearest towards the gate, and he had said once, 
in the days when, he had loved her best, that he 
found her a little sooner when she was there. Yes, 
he would be sure to come, and she speculated on 
what she would say, and how careful she would be | 
not to betray herself. She opened the windows to | 
let in the summer air and sunshine, and so that he | 
might enter more quickly; and she gathered some 


eight 


flowers, and put a cluster of them in front of .her 
dress, she wanted to look her best—her very best. 


| roadway, but he did not come. 
| have miscarried, or could he be away? 


| and I will!” 
reliance on her own strong will before which she 


Ten o’clock. He might have made more haste. 
She kept her eyes fixed in the direction of the 
Could the letter 
Eleven 
o’clock—oh, it was terrible that waiting! She 


' walked up and down, up and down, listening and 


hoping and watching, catching at every sound, pray- 
ing it might be a footstep; but he did not come, 
She could not speak, she could not think, she could 
not weep, she only waited, moment after moment, 
hour after hour, till she knew he must have gone to 
his office. What could it mean? Surely the letter 
had reached him? Perhaps he had not had it till 
that morning, or perhaps—how readily she caught 
at straws—perhaps he was coming to dine that 
evening, as he often did, for he had a general in- 
vitation. 

The day wore on, the evening came, and still there 
was no sign; and when at last the night came, and 
Madge tottered once more up to her own room, it 
was only again to long for the day she dreaded, or 
else to sleep and never to awaken more. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
AWAKENING. 
Oncz more Madge was listening to the sounds of 
the housemaid’s footsteps as she brought up the 
morning’s letters, and again they passed her door. 
No letter from the North? She had only half ex- 
pected one, and yet she grew faint and sick with fear 
at not having it, and it seemed as if all the world had 
conspired suddenly to desert her. If that money 
should not come to-morrow, the day she had promised 
to pay it to Mrs. Evans, what should she do? And 
two days later the mail, by which she was to send the 
receipt to her father, left. She looked back in after 
days with horror upon that morning, wondering how 
she ever lived through it. There was no hope for her, 
no means whatever of getting that money in time 
unless she had it to-morrow, and if the morning 
brought her neo letter, she felt it would be more than 
her life or her reason could stand. She began to 
wonder if she had been in her senses when she had 
risked so terrible a catastrophe even for Lewis—to 
see what it was which in her blind passion she had 
done, and every feeling concerning her lover fled 
betore the dreadful fear which was creeping over her 
now. “Iwill wait till twelve,’ she said, “and see 
if Lewis comes, and then I will telegraph to Uncle 
Matthew, and say I must have it; it is my own, 
These words were her refuge, her 
would make allelse give way. Then she remembered 
that she had not expected the letter till the third 
day, and tried to calm and soothe herself, and went 


down into the dining-room. The breakfast passed 


| over, and she opened the French windows again and 
waited. She thought of nothing, felt nothing, knew 
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nothing, only sat, half worn-out with sleeplessness, 
till suddenly, without any doubt whatever she heard 
a footstep outside, which she knew far too well to 
mistake. Breathless, she started to her feet, and the 
next moment with one bound sprang forward to meet 
Lewis Edwards. It was all right, she thought, some- 
thing had delayed him, but now it would be ex- 
plained, and even her dread that the morrow would 
not bring her the letter from the North fled. 

It would be sure to come, it would all be right, she 
felt it in the gasp she gave as she greeted him. 

“Oh, Lewis! oh, Lewis! I thought you were not 
coming!” she cried, forgetting her part, and how she 
had resolved yesterday that she must meet him with 
feigned surprise, in order not to betray herself. 

“My darling girl,’ he answered in  astonish- 
ment, “did you expect me?” and he took her 
hands and gazed into her face, wondering at her 
excitement. 

“Oh no—yes—I did not know,” she faltered, re- 
membering suddenly what she ought to have done. 
She was so happy in that brief moment in which she 
thought that she had not tried in vain to save him! 
Now she looked up at him with the bright smile 
which had first bewildered him, and which, do what 
he would, haunted him still. 

“You knew I could not go without seeing you 
once again, my own poor darling; wasn’t that it?” 

“Go!” she said, drawing back, “‘ go where?”’ 

“Into the country. I leave by the twelve o’clock 
train; but I felt I must see you again, Madge.” 

She doubted her own senses as she heard him. 

* Lewis,” she said, “is that why you are here? 
Have you not come to tell me—is it not all right— 
is not the danger or difficulty, or whatever it was, 


” 


over?” 

“Over!” he answered, and he tried to draw her 
nearer and to take her hands; but she shook him off, 
and stood erect beforehim. ‘“ No, that cannot be over, 
my darling. Was I wrong to come ?”’ he exclaimed, 
as he looked at her ashy and bewildered face and 
almost wild eyes. ‘My sweet Madge, it is too much 
for both of us, is it not? I was so weak, my darling, 





I would not go away without one last word; I wanted 
to hear you say you loved me again.” 

Would this man drive her mad, or was she dream. 
ing? had the letter been lost, or what? She stood 
before him speechless and amazed, waiting for what 
would come next; then a thought struck her. 
| Lewis, why are you going, and where? Have you 

been away from your rooms for this last day or two? 
| Why have you not been here?” Perhaps the letter 
| was lying unopened at his lodgings, she thought. 
“* No, dearest, I have not been away,” he answered; 
i but I did not dare come again, I could not trust 
| myself.” Then she thought the letter must have mis. 
| carried, and while she was considering how she could 
| frame words to ask him, chance befriended her. “J 
| felt I must come again and take one last look at you, 
; Madge,” he said; “ but my train goes from Waterloo 
| at about twelve, and I have to get from here,” and he 
pulled out some letters from his pocket, and looked 
| between them—perhaps for a time-table, or note of 
| the times at which the trains went. As he turned 
| them over, Madge, watching him, saw the seal of the 
| envelope she had sent, with the name of the firm on it, 
The envelope was there, and the contents must have 
| reached him. She leant forward and read the name, 
“It was only a business letter,” he said, “a note 
| Colonel Spedding sent me through his agents,” and 
| he turned it over and showed her the address, and she 
| recognised the handwriting of the clerk, and noticed 
/ a little smudge she remembered in one corner of it, 
| and knew that it was the same. She did not say 
| anything, and she watched him carelessly replace the 
| letters in his pocket, but she looked up at him—one 
long, last look, in which there was so much agony 
: that he was startled, but she said calmly enough, 
“ Good-bye, Lewis, it is all over, you had better go.” 
| She held out her hand, and he would have kept it, but 
| she drew itaway. Then he looked at her, and saw 
that there was a change in her—a change that almost 
| awed him, yet he would still have lingered, but dared 
| not, and proudly and gravely Madge said farewell to 
him, and he went. 
(To be continued.) 











JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.—I. 


A CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CONSCIENCE. 


ACOB may have been too fond of his 
younger son, and may have shown the 
partiality of his affection in ways too 
unmistakable and too marked. And 
Joseph may have been too vain of the 
preference thus indicated, and may have 
been foolish in telling those dreams that 

prophesied of a future superiority to all his family. 





But there was nothing in the conduct either of hausted the pastures of that immediate neigh- 


BY THE REV. W. HANNA, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


‘father or of son to vindicate the intense jealousy 
| and bitter hatred of Joseph’s brethren, to justify 
| the deed in which these bad passions finally ex- 
| pressed themselves. A tempting opportunity of 
| dealing with their younger brother as they pleased 
| presented itself. They had gone northward from 
| Hebron to feed their father’s flocks in Shechem, 
_the midland territory of Samaria. Having ex- 
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pourhood, they had travelled still further north 
to the confines of Galilee. In their prolonged, 
perhaps unexpected, absence, Joseph had been 
sent after them by Jacob. “ Go, I pray thee,” his 
father had said to him, “see whether it be well 
with thy brethren, and well with the flocks, and 
bring me word again.” Undertaking the com- 
mission, Joseph had gone to Shechem, searched 
all the neighbourhood in which it might naturally 
have been expected his brethren would be found, 








but searched in vain. At a loss what to do, he 
was found by a certain man wandering in the 


field, who, happily, was able to inform him that he | 


had heard his brothers say, before they left the 
place, “ Let us go to Dothan.” To Dothan Joseph 
followed them, and there, in that obscure, remote 
district, where no eye was likely to be on them, 
from which no tale of anything they did was 
likely to be carried to Hebron, the brothers see 
him afar off—his coat of many colours distinguish- 
ing him—and say to one another, “ Behold, this 
dreamer cometh. Come now, and let us slay him, 
and cast him into some pit, and we will say, 
Some evil beast has devoured him.” They were 
turned indeed from their foul purpose of murder- 
ing him at the first, and induced by Reuben to 
cast him alive into the pit and leave him to perish 
there, when the sight of a caravan of Midianitish 
merchants going down to Egypt changed their 
purpose, and they sold him for a slave. Here, 
then, was a great crime planned and premedi- 
tated—the murder of a brother, and almost as | 
great crime committed—that of selling him as a 
slave. How fares it with the perpetrators of this 
crime as regards their sense of the criminality of 
their conduct? They go home, they show the 
blood-stained coat, they tell the lying tale. Some | 
sharp pangs of self-reproach may have visited 
them as they saw how bitterly their father 
mourned, refusing to be comforted. But they 





soon get over them, get happy and quite at ease 
in their old pursuits, occasionally when alone | 
with one another referring to the deed of Dothan, | 
congratulating themselves that they had not | 
carried out their first intention (that would have | 
been too bad) and imbrued their hands in a 


presence, and he challenges them as spies. Spies 
they could not be, they tell him; they are all 
brothers; whenever were so many of one family 
employed in the dangerous office of the spy? 
“Thy servants,” they say to Joseph, “ are twelve 
brethren, the sons of one man in the land of 
Canaan; and, behold, the youngest is this day 
with our father, and one is not.” “One is not,” 
that is the light and easy way that years have 
taught them to speak of him whom they had 


| treated so cruelly at Dothan. The burden of their 


bygone guilt sits but lightly upon these men’s 
breasts. But apparently they are not believed as 
to the family narrative they give. The governor 
of the land is no doubt inwrath. “ By the life of 
Pharaoh,” he says to them, “ye shall not go forth 
hence, except your youngest brother come hither. 
Hereby ye shall be proved.” His first proposal is 
that the rest should all be kept in prison and one 
sent off to fetch the youngest brother. Pending 
the execution of this purpose they are all put into 
ward, aud kept there three days. The three days’ 
imprisonment has somewhat mollified, as it would 
appear, the disposition of the governor: he alters 
his terms. It is not now for one to go and the 
others to be kept in prison; it is for all the 
rest to go and but one to be kept in durance. 
“And Joseph said to them the third day, This 
do, and live; for I fear God: If ye be true men, 
let one of your brethren be bound in the house of 
your prison: go ye, carry corn for the famine 
of your houses: but bring your youngest brother 
unto me.” And the three days’ imprisonment 
has not been without its effect upon the ten 
brethren. “ And they said one to another, We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought 
us, and we would not hear; therefore is this 
distress come upon us” (Gen. xlii. 21). Why 
did their thoughts go back to Joseph now, and to 
the manner of their conduct towards him? Why, 
out of the grave in which for so many years it had 
been buried, did the deed at Dothan spring up to 
trouble them? That the selling of Joseph away 
into slavery was the reason why Benjamin had 
been detained by their father at home, and that 


brother’s blood; wondering where Joseph was, | now they were required to go and force Benjamin 


| 


and what he would be about, and quite satisfied | away too, and bring him down to Egypt—this 
that he was away, perhaps as well off as any of | may have helped to bring the great crime of their 


them. They, at least, were much better off with- | former years to their remembrance. 


But, in- 


out him; there were no dreams now a-telling, no | dependently of any such link of thought, the 
favouritisms now displayed. He had been very | extreme embarrassment and peril of their position 
sorry, the old man, for a time, but be had got | act as a quickener to the conscience, and suggest 
much quieter and more reasonable since that | the memory of the crime. Its own intrinsic hate- 


vain dreamer had gone. 


And so twenty years | fulness should have kept it before their thoughts. 


and mcre go by, till the great famine strikes | Theyshould have mourned over it, acknowledged it, 
the land they lived in, and hearing of the trea- | sought forgiveness for it, tried to repair it, sought 
sured corn to be found there, their father sends | after their brother to redeem him, been down here 


them down to Egypt. They come into Joseph’s ' in Egypt on that errand long before this time. But 
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things had gone well with them, the tale they told 
their father had never been questioned, it had 
been accepted as a fact that Joseph had perished. 
No heavy trial of any kind had come upon them, 
or on their households, and under the outward 
calm and sunshine of the intervening years, con- 
science had gone to sleep and ceased to trouble. 
them. But things have suddenly changed. At 
home, for plenty there had come want. That they 
might live and not die‘they had come down to 
Egypt to buy corn. And here what a terrible 
calamity has fallen upon them; the first of the 
kind—perhaps the greatest of any kind that they 
had ever known. They are bereft of liberty, they 
are sent into prison; for three long days and 
nights they are pent up together there, not 
knowing what the issue might be. Very different 
these days and nights of bondage in Egypt from 
the days and nights of happy freedom, of health- | 
ful work, of quiet rest among the hills of Hebron. | 
In the gloom and bitter grief, conscience begins to | 
work. Why has this sore calamity befallen them ? 
They do not—cannot think that it has come upon | 
them by chance, that it has sprung out of the) 
ground. The rude instinct of their moral nature | 
bids them look back ->on the past and see what | 
they have been, and done, that has brought this, 
trouble down upon them; and looking back, the 
almost forgotten crime of twenty years before at 
once starts up before their eyes. It seems as; 
it were but yesterday. They see their poor} 
struggling brother in their hands, as they take | 
him up to cast him into the pit; they hear his 
piteous moans as he cries up from the depth for 
mercy, when he besought them, and they would 
not hear. And to aggravate the poignancy of, 
their remorse, their brother Reuben acts the part 
of that juggling fiend who cries, “ I warned thee,” 
when the deed is done, and says to them, “ Spake | 
I not unto you, saying, Do not sin against the | 
child; and ye would not hear? therefore, behold, 
also his blood is required.” At last their sin has 
found them out, and they sink under a sense of 
the shame and the guilt of it. 

We have thus read off to you a page in the’ 
natural history of the human conscience; and 
what does that page teach? ‘The vitality of that. 
conscience. It may slumber, it may sleep, for 
years; we may speak of it as hardened, seared, 
oreven dead. It may may give little indication of 
being there at all within the soul. But there it is ; 
the man must be annihilated before it perishes. 
It is there, waiting but the application of the 
proper stimulants, outward or inward, to stir itself, 
up in all its strength, and assert its prerogative | 
as God's vicegerent of the soul, to awaken that | 
soul to penitence, and lead it through penitence to 


5 
forgiveness and reformation, or to smite it with 
remorse, to be within as the worm that never dies, 


' deed of guilt. 


the fire that cannot be quenched. We sin, think 
little of our sins before or after, forget them, bury 
them out of our sight, put no mark or inscription on 
their grave, imagine that we have done with them, 
Done with them! It cannot be; they belong to uz, 
they form part of us. One way or other, at one time 
or other these sins shall rise up from the tomb, and 
we must meet them face to face, and acknowledge 
them as ours, and be made to feel all the bitter. 
ness and compunction which such an acknowledg- 
ment ought to inspire. How much better to have 


that meeting now, voluntarily to make that acknow- 


ledgment now, to open our whole mind and hearé 
to a sense of our exceeding sinfulness, to say it 
and to feel it now! Weare verily guilty concern. 
ing our brother, guiltier still concerning our God, 
let us seek and find that free and full forgiveness, 
which there is for all true penitents, from God 
through Christ. How much better this, than to 
lull the conscience into deeper and still deeper 
slumber, cherishing the false and fatal thought 
that it will never wake, will never condemn, will 
never turn into such a fearful tormentor of the 
soul. 

“We are verily guilty concerning our brother; 
therefore is this distress come upon us.” They 
connected the existing distress with the bygone 
There had been no such sorrow as 
this that had ever visited them ; and this, their 
greatest sorrow, they attach, as its result, to their 
greatest sin. What was right in this, and what 
was wrong? We know, for Christ hath taught, 
in discoursing about the man born blind, and the 
Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices, and the eighteen upon whom the tower 
of Siloam fell, that it is a false interpretation of 
the Divine Providence which, from any signal 
calamity befalling any one, would argue that there 
must have been a corresponding and _ signal 
criminality; that the links, whatever they may 
be, that bind special sufferings to special sins, are 
in the great majority of instances altogether 
hidden from our eyes, and that we have no right, 
except when they are visible and tangible, to 
assume their existence or define their character. 
A fault there may have been in the inference, “we 
were verily guilty twenty years ago concerning 
our brother, therefore is this distress come upon 
us;” but had we the ten men who made this in- 
ference before us, would we venture to say to them, 
“Tt is all an idle superstition that makes you think 
now of that old sin and connect itin any way with 
your present distress. The two have no connec: 
tion—can haye none. Your present situation has 
been brought about by a series of circumstances 
quite independent of any action of yours—good or 
bad—recentor remote. Dismiss all thought, then, 
of your bygone conduct as having anything what- 
ever to do with a calamity that has come upon 
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you in the natural course of things—a course of 
things neither made nor controlled by anything | 
you have been or done”? One can imagine that | 
if we spake thus to these men, they might ven- | 
ture in reply to ask us whether we believe in the | 
existence, rule, and government of the one living 


‘ and true God, the God of their fathers Abraham, | 


Isaac, and Jacob. And do we believe that this series | 
of circumstances—the course of things of which we 
have been speaking to them—was nothing else but | 
the steps of His procedure, the expression of His 
rule, the instrument by which He was accom- 
plishing His purpose towards them, and towards | 
all men; and if we did so believe, if we had a true | 
faith in the fact that they were the subjects of | 
moral government, guided continually by an un- | 
erring hand, how could we be so sure that in that | 
great complicated web of things, in which the past, | 
the present, and the future—agencies physical, | 
mental, moral, and spiritual are all so strangely | 
interlaced, and so interact upon one another—there 
ran a thread of sequence not the less real because | 


it was invisible, untraceable now between the old 
chief transgression and the present chief trial of 
their lives? Or, waxing bolder, they might ask 
us whether it seemed to us a strange thing, an 
unnatural thing, an improper thing in them, when 
thrown into prison themselves, to think of their 
having thrown their own brother into the pit; 
when threatened with the temporary loss of their 
own freedom, to think of their having stripped 
their own brother of his freedom for life, and to 
cherish a strong conviction that in suffering what 
they now endured, they were meeting with but 
a due and deserved return for the heartlessness 
and cruelty of their conduct to Joseph. Would 
we, had we been placed in their position, having 
committed of old such a flagrant crime, have been 
the better pleased with ourselves, thought more 
of our intelligence and of our moral character: 
that no remembrance of the old affair had ever 
suggested itself, and no such tie of connection 
ever once been imagined to exist ? 
(To be concluded.) 
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BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” ETC. ETC. 
BOOK THE THIRD.—THE STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER XI. 

dy, : UNCLE STEPHEN’S WELCOME, 
SYP HERE was quite a jubilee at 

2 Northfield Rectory on the 
never-to-be-forgotten day 
that witnessed the reunion 
of the two grey-haired 
brothers after their sepa- 
ration of nearly half a life- | 
time. With the charac- | 
teristic energy and decision of purpose 
which had carried him on to fortune and 
success, Uncle Stephen had acted upon 
the advice of the doctor and his nephew’s 
hint about the rector of Northfield wish- 
ing to see him. In an incredibly short | 
timeall was ready, and the mercantile helm transferred 
tothe hands of a trusty English clerk who had grown 
grey in the merchant’s service, and upon whose | 
integrity and business capabilities he could depend. 
With the increase of responsibility, the merchant | 
gave an increase of salary that almost made the 
matter-of-fact old clerk think he was dreaming, for, 
without having said a word on the subject, Stephen | 
Fairfax had paid him his month’s salary on the day 
before he and his nephew embarked, merely saying 
as he placed the little packet in the clerk’s hands, 
“Tconsider that your new duties commenced with 
the first of last month, and for the future that 


| coming home of the travellers. 





represents your monthly quittance.” On opening 
the packet he found his salary had been increased 
nearly five-fold. 

So it was that Alfred Fairfax accompanied his 
uncle to England, an arrangement that gave the 
young man intense satisfaction and pleasure. Many 
times during the voyage home he blessed Uncle 
Stephen for his obstinacy in refusing to entertain 
the idea of leaving him behind. ‘No, my boy, we 
are getting used to each other, and we will keep 


| together as long as you can make yourself content 


with an old man’s company; and with regard to 
this home trip, I could not do without you, my 
boy; you know ail my odd ways, and you will be 
a sort of link between me and the others.” 

The advent of Uncle Stephen was looked upon as 
a grand event, not only in Northfield Rectory, but 
also in the village, where the simple people seemed 
to have a sort of natural participation in all the 
joys and sorrows that came to their dear pastor, 


| so completely had they become identified with the 


beautiful Christian life that did so much to regulate 
their own. There were grand festivities in the 
village during that first week, to celebrate the 
The joy that glad- 
dened the rectory fireside found its reflection on 
every cottage hearth in the neighbourhood, for the 
humblest of the rector’s parishioners seemed to 
claim a sort of proprietorship in Uncle Stephen, 
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simply because he belonged to their rector. <A treat 
to the village school-children and a substantial 
dinner to their parents, followed by a liberal dis- 
tribution of creature comforts, was the form taken 
by the benevolence of the wealthy Bombay mer- 
chant, in striving to show his appreciation of the 
demonstrative welcome accorded to him and his 
nephew. 

Mrs. Fairfax went into ecstasies of maternal joy in 
the meeting with herson. His going away had sorely 
tried“her motherly heart, and the delight caused by 
his unexpected return overbalanced all other feelings. 
To her simple soul the presence of her “dear boy” 
was the grand event that eclipsed even the interest 
attaching to her husband’s wealthy brother. As a 
matter of course Mrs. Henry Fulton made a special 
journey from London for the doubly important 
purpose of seeing her uncle, and introducing to 
him her baby girl, who enjoyed the pre-eminence of 
being the only grandchild, and the first baby that 
had been in the family since she (Helen herself) was 
a baby. It was a curious fact that the new arrivals 
had to divide their empire with the small potentate, 
whose precocious achievements were quoted as 
marvels of infantile intelligence. 

Alfred found himself much interested in watching 
the daily growth of renewed affections between the 
brothers, and above all he enjoyed listening to their 
talk of other days, and watching the new light of 
animation break over his father’s mild face, noting 
the zest with which Uncle Stephen threw himself, 
heart and soul, into the boyish reminiscences, in which 
he fought over again his school battles, wrangled over 
his marbles when he had a suspicion of unfair play, 
and in imagination repeated the execution of various 
acrobatic feats in the climbing of trees and leaping 
of fences. It was at the close of one of these talks that 
Alfred saw his uncle suddenly hold out his hand to 
the rector, saying with glistening eyes, “Brother Will, 
you and I must go down to the old place in Derby- 
shire, I want to see the old house and grounds, and 
find out whether any of the old country-people are 
alive; and-——and there is the grave, Will, in the old 
churchyard, I—I should like to bring back with me 
a bit of grass which had grown on it. I have a bit 


that I gathered before I went away, but it has gone | 


to dust, still I would not part with it for half my 
fortune, for it has been like a link between me and 
—and those I loved—you will go with me, Will?” 

Assent was readily given, and an early date 
named for the expedition, which of course was to 
include Alfred, for Stephen Fairfax rarely went 
anywhere without taking his nephew with him. All 
the pent-up affection that had been lying dormant 
during his lifetime seemed to have suddenly sprung 
into life and centred itself in the young man. 

Alfred had just been deciding another expedition 
Qn his own account, in which he did not invite any one 
to join him. He had suddenly made up his mind to 





revisit Wyewood and Cliff House, and for reasons of 
his own renew his acquaintance with the relatives of 
his lamented friend, Edmund Reid, and the day he 
had fixed upon was that chosen for the trip into 
Derbyshire. 

Later in the day Alfred was surprised to hear hig 
uncle ask the rector the most direct route to Wye- 
wood. 

“Ask Alfred, Stephen, it used to be a favourite 
place of his.” 

“TI want to see a banker there named Reid, or 
rather his niece, for I am one of the trustees of her 
father’s will, She must be nearly of age. I must 
see her before I go back. What do you say, Alfred, 
to appointing an early date? I will get you to write 


| for me, my boy, and leave you to arrange the time.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
GETTING WEARY. 
Joz Foster’s boating excursion with Frank Moore, 
which had contributed so largely to the enjoyment 
of his birthday, proved to be the old sailor’s fare- 
well of the sea. He was never well enough for his 
generous-hearted friend to be able to repeat the 
experiment of giving him a second pleasure trip of 
the same kind, for the transient revival of strength 
which had lightened Hannah’s heart, and gave the 





| old man himself such sanguine hopes of the future, 
| proved fallacious as the flash that gives out a 
| sudden gleam of brightness, only to herald the final 
extinction of the flame. Everybody believed that 
old Job was getting well again. His friend, Jeff 
Morgan, observed with a chuckle that ‘his mate 
was going to cheat the doctor after all, and that he, 
Jeff, would be bound to give him three times three 
the day that saw him on board again. It’s rough 
weather with you, old man, but please God you'll 
wear through it when the spring comes;” and the 
old fisherman brought down his knotted brown hand 
on Job’s shoulder m a hearty way, that told how 
much genuine feeling was in his words, and how 
sincerely he wished they might prove a prophecy. 
Even Aunt Dorothy, with all her experience, yielded 
to the illusion respecting Job’s ultimate recovery, 
and thought it just possible that even their clever 
old doctor might have miscalculated the reserves of 
vital strength in the patient’s constitution, or mis- 
taken the exact nature of the internal injury, to 
which he ascribed the strange, slow, wasting sickness, 
which had so completely stricken down the hardy old 
man. It was Aunt Dorothy’s theory, that Job only 
required building up with good things, and she 
determined that the ample resources of the kitchen 
at Cliff House should help to do it. ‘“ He can claim 
that much for the sake of his captain,” the old lady 
added, with a suspicious dew gathering over the 
brightness of her spectacles. So it was that beef-tea, 
jellies, and other creature comforts found their way 
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to Job’s cottage, including delicate compounds for | 
the special delectation of invalids, in the preparation | 
of which Aunt Dorothy had few rivals. But with all | 
this generous attention Job’s friends could see that 
he was gaining no strength. Dr. Bailey only shook 
his head gravely when questioned on the subject, and 
murmured something about the spring, rubbing up 
his tuft of hair just in the spot that was already 
getting bald from such frequent rubbing. He had | 
not been deceived in his patient. When the old 
sailor was apparently getting better, and every- 
thing looked so hopeful, he could have dispelled 
the delusion by a few words, for he knew that 
slowly but surely the disease was steadily advanc- 
ing, and that the end was nearer than any of them 
was aware. 

The close of the winter was marked by unusually 
severe weather, sudden changes of temperature, mild | 
summer-like weather followed by hard frosts, that 
seemed to set their icy seal upon the failing springs 
of life and arrest the feeble flow of the vital current. 
It was then, through those dreary winter days of | 
pain, only varied by the drearier nights of wistful, 
wakeful watching, that the truth came home to 
Hannah, and she began to realise that “her old 
man was going from her, going as little Bobby had | 
gone years before, and leaving her behind.” 

And Job realised it also, as he lay awake in the 
dark nights listening to the sough of the wind, | 
bringing with it the familiar ecean voice that was 
so dear to his sailor heart; he had a fancy that it 
wailed ¢o him as if in grief that they had parted | 
company for ever. He told his fancy to his wife, as 
she sat beside him trying to choke down her sobs as | 
she thought of their separation, which might even 
be nearer than she imagined. 

It was touching to see Hannah under the hand of 
the great alchemist—sorrow. To see her temper and | 
self-will so thoroughly subdued, as the purifying | 
crucible did its work, melting down all the hares 
outer crust, and leaving only the tried gold of wifely. 
faith and love. 





Job observed, and wondered what | 
had come over her, for it reminded him of. the first | 
few years of their married life, before little Bobby | 
had been taken from them. It was a marvel to, 
have Hannah moving about noiseless-footed and 
soft-voiced ;; Job could not understand the change, 
and he often watched her, with a strange: puzzled 
expression on his face, as he lay on the.couch which | 
Aunt Dorothy had bought. for him; it was seeing | 
her under a# new aspect, one he did not understand. 
It was a mystery to him how it came to pass that 
his “ old woman” had grown so gentle, but he was | 
glad to have none but soft thoughts and tender | 
impressions of her, to take with him in the last 
dark voyage which he felt to be close at hand. Poor 
Job! he was getting weary, very weary of the | 
struggle with death ; but he kept up his spirits for 
the sake of his wife, and endeavoured to take as 
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. 
'much interest as ever in all that was going op 


around him, but the effort only helped to weaken 
him and hasten the end. 

So the winter passed and spring came, with its 
grand renewal of life in bud, and leaf, and precioug 
seed. Day by day the light lingered longer before 
it died in the western sky, and the primroses came 
out in Job’s little garden, while the birds which he 
had made pensioners on his bounty, hopped fear. 
lessly about the window-sill and porch, chirping out 
their welcome to the bright days that were coming, 


‘but the liberal dispenser of daily crumbs would 


never feed them again from the little sunlit porch, 
Job was dying—dying in the sweet gracious time of 
Nature’s promise. For him the spring would bring 
no renewal of life, except that which lay beyond the 
stillness of the deep river, and the shadows of the 
dark valley. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“ THINK OF THE PROMISE.” 
Tue soft April twilight was nearly gone when a 
visitor knocked at the door of Job Foster’s cottage, 
and without waiting for it to be opened, lifted the 
latch, and passed in as if privileged to dispense with 
further ceremony. It was Frank Moore, who might 


| have been a son of the worthy pair from his devoted 
| care of them in their trouble. 


As Job grew worse, 
the young man came oftener and stayed longer, 
spending most of his leisure time by the invalid, to 


| Whom dis visits continued a source of never-failing 


consolation. There was no one in the little room, 
Mrs. Foster being, as he concluded, up-stairs in the 
sick-room. He paused to draw off his gloves and 
take off his overcoat. He was tired after his journey 
from Wyewood, though, as usual, he had taken the 
train to the next village, that being the nearest 
available point to which he could be conveyed by 
rail, then there was a walk over the cliffs from the 
station, long enough to make him need a rest at the 
end. .He lingered a few seconds looking round the 
familiar sitting-room, and taking in with a keen 
sense of pain the mute tokens of the coming 
change. As usual, everything was faultlessly clean; 
it was a necessity of Hannah’s nature to have every- 
thing about her in prim order, but since Job had 
taken to his bed the daily work was.done in a weary- 


| hearted, mechanical. way, that was very eloquent of 


the deluge of grief that was about to,sweep over the 
humble hearth. It seemed as though something of 
this had. been infused into the very atmosphere of 
the cottage. It struck Frank with such a sense of 
desolation as he looked round at Job’s empty arm- 
chair, no longer drawn up to the fireside in the old 
familiar way, as if inviting him to resume his old 
place, but standing back in a corner with a painful 
unused air about it that was sadly suggestive, like 
the unfinished wood-carving which Hannah had re- 
ligiously put away on the little side-table—there it 
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lay in the paper with the pocket-knife and the chips 
of wood, just as it had been left by Job. How empty 


and cold the little homestead looked in the fading | 


light. The comfortable-looking old tabby had mi- 
grated to her master’s chamber, and there established 
herself, at first under strong protest from Hannah, 
who found it hard to reconcile her ideas to the novel 
invasion, but Job spoke a word in behalf of his 
favourite, and the result was that puss was allowed 
to coil herself into a silky ball on a chair at her 
master’s bedside, where she lay contentedly blinking 
and purring in the sun. 

Frank sighed, these visits to the cottage always 
saddened him, leaving behind a sense of pain and 
regret, which told how strongly he had attached 
himself to the old sailor and his eccentric but kind- 
hearted wife. He was nearly halfway up the stairs 
when he first became aware of the murmur of voices 
in subdued talk, and divined that Job had visitors. 
He had paused as if hesitating whether to go on, 
or turn back and wait, when the door of the sick- 


chamber suddenly opened, and Hannah put out her | 


head with the inquiry, “Is any one there ?” 

Before Frank had time to answer and announce 
himself, she caught sight of the well-known figure on 
the stairs, and softly closing the door behind her, 
beckoned him to join her, saying in a low tone as 
she did so, “Oh! Mr. Frank, I’m so glad you’ve 
come to-night.” 

“Is he worse?” Frank inquired in the same 
subdued voice, feeling almost afraid to think what 
the answer would be. 

“No, Mr. Frank, he’s much about the same— 
indeed, sir, I think he seems a little better to-day, 
and the doctor’s been, and he seemed to think so too, 
for he ordered me to give him a cordial every two or 
three hours.” 

Frank felt a misty cloud steal over his eyes, for 
he knew that the keen sight of the medical man had 
seen a change in the old seaman, something indi- 
cating that the end was close at hand. ‘“ Poor Job 
—poor Job!” he murmured in a tone that made 
Hannah’s blood creep; but before she had time to 


question him he added, “ did you say he wanted to | 
| with a bright look, and a smile so infinitely tender 


see me?” 
“He’s been wondering all day, Mr. Frank, whether 
you would come to-night, and wanted me to put 


the light in the window for you.” Mrs. Foster | 


opened the door as she spoke and passed into the 
room. 

“ Job, here’s Mr. Frank.—Come in, sir, come in.” 

Frank Moore made his way to the neat dimity- 
covered bed, from which a hand was already out- 
stretched to give him a welcome, and he heard the 
thin weak voice that was scarcely recognisable as 
Job’s, 

“Thank you, for coming, Mr. Frank, I wanted to 


have you here to-night very partic'lar, while I’m a ; 


bit bright; I mayn’t have many days, not many days 





now,” he added to himself, falling into the old habit 
of repeating his words. 

Frank, who was bending over the old seaman, 
caught the meaning of the murmured words, and his 
heart sank as he looked at the grey, wasted face 
sharply outlined against the snowy pillow. He 
could not help thinking that Job was perhaps un- 


consciously speaking the truth about himself. Frank 


was about to say something to cheer his old friend 
when Job murmured, “ There’s Miss Madeline, Mr. 
Frank.” 

In his anxiety about the old seaman, Frank had 
never given it a thought that there might be some 
one else in the room, and he had quite forgotten 
that he had heard the sound of voices when on the 
stairs, which led him to conclude that there was a 
visitor in the house. Thus he was surprised and 
embarrassed on finding himself so suddenly in the 
presence of Madeline Reid. He turned, saying in 
a voice that sounded singularly pleasing to the 
young lady, “I must apologise for my seeming want 
of courtesy, but I assure you I did not know there 
was any—that you were in the room.” 

Madeline smiled as she returned his salutation, 
and answered, “ Oh, never mind, it is quite natural 
that you should overlook me in your anxiety about 
your friend.” 

Then turning to Job she continued, “I think I 
had better go now, for it is getting dark, and papa 
will be expecting me.” 

“ Wait a little longer, Miss Madeline,” and he put 


‘out his wasted hand and grasped hers; “only a 


little longer, Miss Madeline, I want to talk to you 
and Mr. Frank.” 

Madeline consented to stay, and she sat down on 
the chair which she had occupied before the en- 
trance of Frank Moore. The young man rightly 
guessed that she had been reading to Job, for he 
saw the big old family Bible lying open on the little 
table before her. 

‘“‘ Miss Madeline,” the old seaman whispered, in a 
voice that Frank fancied was getting weaker, “ Miss 
Madeline.” 

Taking a giass from the table, she bent over him 


and sweet, that Frank blessed her in his heart. 
“Take a drink first, Job, then tell me what you want.” 

He obeyed her, then said, “Miss Madeline, if it 
won’t be troubling you too much, I should like to hear 


| you read those verses over again. They are words of 


promise, and seem to make the way clearer, and they 
give me such comfort: ‘And He will swallow up 
death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces.’” Job repeated the words in 
his thin quavering voice, that scarcely rose above a 
whisper, at the same moment putting his worn 
hands together as if praying. 

Madeline recommenced the chapter, her voice 
faltering a little as she read over again the grand 
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old Gospel promises, that have fallen like dew upon | 


many a world-weary heart. Madeline read ina simple 
unaffected way, and with a sweet reverent manner 
that gave the words their full effect, and showed 
her genuine appreciation of the gracious work of 
ministry which she had undertaken in behalf of her | 
brother’s old servant. Among all his impressions of 
Madeline Reid, Frank Moore always treasured the 
memory of her as he saw her on the occasion of that 
solemn meeting at Jcb’s bedside. She had removed 
her hat and shawl st the hospitable solicitation of 
Hannah, so there were no obtrusive accessories to, 
mar the effect of the picture which Frank took into 
his heart, it might be to the detriment of his own 
peace—the picture of a bending, graceful head, 
crowned with bright brown hair, and a young, pure 
face, full of glow, animation, and light, but now 
overshadowed with becoming solemnity fitting the 
occasion and the task in which she was engaged. 
“Thank you, Miss Madeline, your reading always / 











does me good, it’s like taking a pilot on board, miss; 
yes, it’s like taking a pilot on board.” Then turning 
to Frank Moore, he said in a low, tremulous voice, 
“God bless you both, for your kindness to an old 
seaman who didn’t deserve it.” 

Frank Moore felt a strange, indefinable thrill at 
this association of himself with Madeline Reid. 

Job continued, after receiving a drink from 
Hannah, which seemed to revive him, “ He’s been 
like a son to me, Miss Madeline, and he has promised 
to look after Hannah when I am gone, and it won’t 
be long now, it won’t be long now.” ‘Then turning 
to his wife, who sat close beside him, gulping down 
great sobs in the ample folds of her holland apron, 
he said caressingly, ‘Don’t do that, don’t do that, 
old woman, it grieves me. I shall be watching for 
you at the other side. Come, come, it will never do 


‘to break down like this; think of the promise : ‘ The 


Lord God will wipe away tears from all faces,’ ” 
(To be continued.) 





THE OLD FISHING-SMACK. 


BY W. C, BENNETT, AUTHOR 
a4 o ; 
Ne ES, there she lies, 
a) The lass that we prize, 
o~/ There she rests from her work awhile, 
Hauled high on the beach 
Where no waves can reach, 
Where at storms our lass can smile. 
And she should be blest 
With her turn of rest, 
Unvexed by the waves ; for why ? 
Did she ever shirk 
Her tide of work ? 
Who says it ? I trow, not I. 


I say it to you, 
We've both been true 
To each other this many a day ; 
Through cold and warm, 
Through calm and storm, 
Since I stepped her first, years away ; 
By wild squalls caught, 
How often I’ve thought 
Her hour and mine had come! 
And she’s shook with pride 
As through all she’d ride 
And bring me and our nets’ take home. 


I love my wife 
As I love my life, 
No better wife breathes—that’s clear ; 
Years come and go; 
Let them pass ; I know 
They but make her to me more dear ; 


OF “SONGS FOR SAILORS.” 


So ’tis with my boat, 
My wife afloat, 
Since the hour she lipped the sca 
There’s been never a day 
That we've worked away 
But she’s gotten more dear to me. 


I’ve come to think 
There’s a strange fast link 
*Twixt her and me here in life ; 
We’re one together 
While every weather 
We face for my chicks and wife ; 
Day and night go by 
And still she and I 
In one work our hard hours spend, 
And the selfsame sun 
When my race is run 
May see hers and my own life’s end. 


Vell, till that hour, 
Through sun and shower, 
With blue or with black o’erhead, 
In sun or squall, 
With our nets, through all, 
For our dear ones we’ll win our bread ; 
Our farm the deep 
We'll plough and we'll reap 
While herring and mackerel swim ; 
And for death and the rest, 
That’s as God thinks best, 
We'll work and leave that to Him. 
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BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM, AUTHOR OF “ WORDS OF HELP,” ETC. 


KE character, sir! My word! we do. 

If you were a lodging-house keeper, 
| —which, begging your pardon for 
/,| suggesting it, I hope you never may 
™ be—you would see some of the very 
queerest ways of this very queer world.” 

“Tt’s anxious work for you, my good woman, I 
dare say, and takes a very hard pull at the year’s 
end to make both ends meet, especially if you 
happen to secure as a lodger Captain Squander, of 
the Horse Marines, who goes away without paying 
a sou, and leaves behind him a large portmanteau 
full of old newspapers and bricks. What’s that 
you say? ‘The ends must meet somehow, because 
tradesmen will trust lodgers, but not landladies. 
Captain Squander’s bill, for instance, at the 
butcher’s, still adorns the ledger of that rubicund- 
faced individual, without the little hangman’s 
rope at the end of it, which, in days before National 
Education was popular, was supposed to indicate 
‘settled.’ ” 

“Captain Squander was served of course with 
compliments and courtesies, ordered all the best 
parts, and never saw it weighed, which seeing he 
didn’t in the least intend to pay, of course didn’t 
matter a tiny bit.” 







“Yes, yes, I understand, my good woman, cer- | 








tainly. What paying on the nail means I do 
not exactly know. I must write to the editor 
of , for I dare say it is founded on 


some old English custom, or antiquarians can 
find a custom to suit, which will do just as well; 
but 1 understand the meaning of the figure, and 
that’s enough. You think, then, that if I could 
stay in your house during the season as an in- 
visible spirit, I should learn a great deal as a 
student of character, do you? and that if I were 
a John Leech I could fill a gallery with some 
very amusing sketches? Not a doubt of it! 
Well, selfishness takes a good many forms, I 
know, and it isn’t like the measles—something to 
be ‘had,’ and then over for a lifetime; and I dare 
say that Old-World disease is eften brought to 
your lodgings. Yes, yes, right I am; and other 
diseases are ‘brought’ oftener than ‘taken’ at 
lodgings I suppose.” 

“Exactly. Why, the other day a gentleman 
8o called and his daughter came to ask one 
of the neighbours here if the apartments were 
very clean, and if I was quite sure that they 
hadn’t had any fevers and such like, which being 
answered in the affirmative, they took them at 
once, and another young lady came a day or two 
afterwards; and when in a few days she took ill 
and died, and the landlady herself took ill and 


died, it came out that they had come straight away 
from a fever-stricken home, where a daughter had 
just died, and rushed off instanter to take lodgings 
in the thick of the trouble. What a blind it all 
was to ask poor dear Mrs. X. if her apartments 


| were quite clean and free from fever! Of course 


the poor creature never thought of asking them if 

they were all right themselves.” 
“What do I think of that, you say, when the 

newspapers are so ready fo criticise the greed 
of lodging-house keepers? What’s the use of 
asking me, my good woman, when anybody can 
see that such a case ought to make the vic- 
| timisers miserable for life? Of course, if notice 
is given, extra money paid, and proper arrange- 
| ments entered upon, and the risk in every pos- 
| sible way provided for, then honour is preserved, 
danger is minimised, and conscience is clear; but 
otherwise who can plead excuse? Where some 
| poor creature’s livelihood depends upon a good let 
| through the brief season, it is a terrible thing to 
spoil her let for the season; but some people never 
think of others ; their motto seems to be one which 
they would not like to print in a little monogram 
at the head of their note-paper—‘ Our own dear 
selves.’ You see the bright side sometimes, you 
say P” 

“Yes; people who take as much care of the 
| furniture as they do of their own, and regulate 
their meals with a view to the best time for your 
convenience, and go to rest at decent hours, and 
perform as little manual exercise on the bell as 
possible, and speak a kind word to the hard- 
working little maid who waits upon them, and if 
they have prayers, ask us to come in and join 
with them, and act considerate like.” 
| ‘True, my good woman, that’s the word—con- 
sideration. It is quite true that evil is wrought by 
want of thought as well as want of heart, which 
proverb, attributed to so many eminences, belongs 
properly, I believe, to the witty Tom Hood, who 
wrote the immortal ‘ Song of the Shirt.’ Be that 
| as it may, I’m glad to hear that there is a bright 
side to lodging-heuse keeping, and that the world is 
| not always so bad as it seems. Not, you say, that 
all who have prayers are always the kindest people, 
although for the most part they are. Quite so, 
| I know; some people separate their theology from 
their morality, and after reading the Sermon on 
the Mount, beat a poor fisherman down sixpence 
in a pair of soles, and let the children pour sand 
_into the works of the parlour piano. Oh, you 
think the conduct of the children is the best test, 
do you, of people’s morals and manners! Well, 
perhaps it is. I quite agree with you that the 
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liberties of children constitute sometimes the 
greatest licence in the world. When Bobby dives 
his hands into the marmalade pot, and then goes 
to play on the best sofa, and when Maggy screams 
from seven o’clock to eight because she dislikes 
being bathed, and the whole house is in constant 
conflict and confusion because of the civil wars, 
which are always taking a guerilla form in nur- 
series, balconies, back gatdens, and staircases, 
then human misery reaches perfection; and while 
the dear little ones are having their own nerves 
braced they are performing the exceedingly unde- 
sirable mission of jarring and unstringing ecvery- 
body else’s nerves. I suppose you have this sort 
of thing to put up with pretty often? Exactly; 
and at the same time I hear the parents congratu- 
late each other that the bairnies are such little 
Britons, and enjoying themselves so much; the 
fact being that they would enjoy themselves ten 
thousand times more if they were made to feel 
that whilst pleasure is pleasure, obedience is obe- 
dience, Jaw is law, and that their parents have 
brought with them the sceptre of authority as well 
as pots of last summer’s strawberry jam. 

“ Next to children, servants, you think. are the 
worst worries ?” 

“Indeed, I do; for they expect to be waited 
upon constantly, and give themselves such airs 
and graces, as though they had come to the sea- | 
side for a month’s crochet work, and didn’t ought | 
to be disturbed by any drudgery whatever.” 

“ Ah, ah! youremind me, my good woman, of a 
ride I once had over a hilly country near Bristol. 
We came to a very long, steep hill, and at the 
bottom thereof a lad came trotting on horseback 
to meet us on a short, stubby-looking little animal. 
He had come to help pull up hill, and was hooked | 
on as leader. Presently the tug began, and to my 
surprise, the driver, whom I sat next to, quietly | 
reined back and eased his own horses. Oh, how 
that brave little beast in front tugged and strained 
and panted till we reached the summit of the hill! 
I ventured a little remonstrance with the coach- 
man, when, to my surprise, with an unconscious 
naiveté of expression in his countenance, he said, 
‘What's the use of paying for that there horse, 
and taking it out of my own as well?’ Now, I 
suppose that this is the case with some folks and 
their servants at lodging-houses. They permit 
the crochet and other refined enjoyments of their 
maid-servants, because they do not see the fun of 
paying for service and taking it out of their own. 
By-the-bye, the tug of that poor litile roadster up 
the hill is a trifle to the toil of some poor lodging- 
house servants, who sometimes pretty nearly 
‘drop,’ as they say, before they fall on the bed, 
almost too tired to sleep. I have heard it said 
that a master who has risen from the lowest ranks 
is not always the least exacting master, and I | 















| apprehend that some of the scullery maids in 

Belgravia could tell you that superior servants are — 
| not always the best mistresses. 
are generally the top-sawyers at watering-placeg, ; 
and exceeding little timber they saw at all. What ‘ 


Family servants 


with the reading of the romance of ‘ Ramonto 


| Radiolto’ on the sands, and the petticoat fringe. 


work of their dress, they are as fully occupied ag 
they desire to be. You spoke of consideratenesg, 
my good woman, just now, and that is what we all 
want more of; and I wish the donkeys on the 
sands got a little more of it too. To see those 
poor little creatures straddled by huge fellows of 
from ten to fifteen stone weight, and then be. 
laboured with thick canes, whilst the dangling 
legs of the holiday-enjoyers touch the sands, is 
about as cruel a spectacle as the seaside presents. 
But these fellows are not often ‘lodgers ;’ they are 
oftener excursionists, bent upon getting as much 
out of the day and the donkey as they possibly 
can. But I quite well know what you mean. 
Considerateness is one of the main characteristics 
of a real lady or gentleman, and its price, like 
wisdom, is above rubies. Perhaps, however, as 
we are having a‘ private and confidential,’ you will 


| tell me if it is true what I hear sometimes—that 
| kind and considerate people seldom get so well 
| attended to as other people do, and that being 


considered ‘ easy,’ they have to put up with any- 
thing? Oh, you think there is some. truth jin 


| that, and sodoI. It has grieved me often in life 
' to see that the noisy, the self-asserting, and the 


inconsiderate people get more attention and better 
provision for their wants than other people. Con- 
siderateness, it is said, ‘doesn’t pay.’ Oh, how I 
wish that servants and others would show that 
they appreciated it, and didn’t trade upon it— 
which I fear some of them do; and I am not 
certain that lodging-house keepers— prese.. com- 


| pany, of course, excepted—don’t need the same 


lesson too. One thing you are sure of. What's 
that ?” r 

“Why, that the fussiest and most pretentious 
people abroad are often the most insignificant and 
commonplace people at home.” 

“ Perhaps so; I think you are right. People who 
peal the bells at lodging-houses are very often those 
who peel their own potatoes at home. It would be 
amusing indeed if, when some of the snobocracy are 
criticising the tarnished plate and sneering at the 


| ways of the little serving-woman, one could take a 


bird’s-eye view of their own ‘ vast’ establishments 


‘at home. Probably if one were about to do this, 


like the old tar in the story they would cry out, 
‘Avast!’ Doubtless at lodging-houses, as elsewhere, 
the most quiet, unpretending, and easily- satisfied 
persons are those who have the reality of decent 
belongings at home. I am glad to hear what you 
tell me about the prospect of a good season this 
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year, and I hope it will be fulfilled. I know some 


jadies who keep apartments who are broken-down | 
gentlewomen, having had a good education, and | 
been once surrounded with the real refinements | 
of life, and from my heart I say, God bless and | 
keep them in their single-handed battle for life, | 
with children dependent upon them, whose future | 
rests upon the toil and anxious care of the deli-| 
cate womanly brain. God give you all a good} 
season, dear friends! Ah! how many a time and 
oft some of us with weary brains and hearts have 
been revived and strengthened by the month’s 

holiday at the seaside lodging-house. What we | 
paid in coin was no real compensation for what we | 
received in care and comfort. Beautiful days of | 
youth and childhood lie far away in the back- | 
ground now, and yet few of us but can remember, | 
amid the toil and strife of life, how sunny in the } 
best sense our seaside hours have been. Forms | 
and faces of the past, where are you now? Every | 
seaside visit now is touched with the presence of | 


' melancholy, as we think of brothers and sisters, 
uncles and aunts, fathers and mothers—yea, and 
children too, some of whom are where‘ there is no 
more sea.’ As we think of them, and of the brevity 
of life, and of our relation to others, and of the 
Christian duties of cheerfulness, considerateness, 
and of our dependence upon each other, surely 
we should think that we are debtors to all ; and if, 
in our brief holiday-stayings, we can do good as 
well as get good—if we can comfort the widow and 
show kindness to all, we shall come away happier 
| as well as better, with the prayer in our hearts 
| that, in looking back upon our pilgrim pleasure 
| places, we may be remembered with affection and 
respect as the servants of Him who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many; who would have all 
the weary at rest in the wide arms of His love, 
and who has left us the beautiful reminder that in 


| being kind and considerate to the widow we are 


kind and considerate to Him.” 
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PART I, | 
> _ULLO, Caroline! come here, I want you,” 

\\; shouted Ernest Graham to his sister one 
day as he galloped up on his pony to a | 
railing, which separated a neatly laid | 
out pleasure ground from the meadow | 

WN, beyond. | 
4 Tae, At his summons Caroline threw down | 
the rake, with which she had been tidying up her | 
own particular piece of garden, and only waiting to | 
remove a bundle of weeds and rubbish from the | 
path, she ran off to join her brother, who was waiting 
for her with great impatience. 

“Look here!” he cried, when she was within ear- 
shot, “I don’t think I’ve ever had such fun in my 
whole life, and I just rode up here to get you to 
come and see the end of it, for I can tell you it’s 
grand.” 

“What is it? tell me first,” 
doubtfully, for all Ernest’s fun was not quite to her 
mind. “ If it’s 
won’t go—it’s 
my garden.” 

“ Nonsense, Carrie ! 
or cats either, for that matter,” 


replied Caroline, 


to see any more rats being killed I 


it has nothing to do with rats, 
laughed Ernest ; | 
“and as to your garden, never mind it. No, it’s | 
only old Mrs. Duffy; she has made me laugh this 
afternoon till I thought I should have rolled off my | 
pony.’’ 

“Why, what was. she doing? 
brightening up, for she and her mother’s old dairy- | 
woman were great friends, and any amusement in | 


23 


asked Caroline, 


Which Mrs, Duffy joined would certainly be innocent. | 


horrid, and besides I am busy with | < 


“Oh! I wish you had been there to see; it was 
such fun. I as nearly as possible upset her into the 
stream down there three different times.” 

“ What a shame, Ernest,” replied Caroline, look- 
ing greatly shocked; “I am very glad I was not 
there.” 

“T never knew such a donkey as you are, Carrie ; 
wait till I tell you how it was, and you'll think it 
good fun too. You know she’s as deaf as a post, and 
nearly blind too into the bargain ; well, I spied her 
about an hour ago, stooping down and washing some 
clothes at the stream—there where it’s quite narrow ; 


'so I rode up very gently, till I was within a few 
| yards of her, and then I just gave Beauty a touch 
|of the whip and spur; 
' can tell you, and cleared the stream in grand style, 


she set off with a bound, I 


her hoofs going within a quarter of an inch of Mrs. 
Duffy’s ear.” 


“ How could you do such a thing ?” cried Caroline, 


| aghast ; “ you might easily have killed her.” 


“Killed her! not a bit, she’s as fresh as a daisy 
after it; but if you could only have seen the start 
she gave, and the scream, it was worth anything. I 
pretended to be awfully sorry, and rode off; and then 
I came up behind her, and did the same thing again 
twice, and each time the old goose jumped a foot 
high into the air, and called out, ‘ Bless my heart 
alive, Master Ernest! but you’ve nearly killed kal 
and each time I laughed till I’m nearly dead;” and 
Ernest took off his hat as he spoke, and wiped the 
perspiration from his face. 

“ Well, I hope you have left her alone now,” said 


| Caroline; “I think it is a shame, the way you tor- 
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ment the poor old thing. Is this the fun you wanted 
me to share ?” 

“Oh yes, it’s grand. When the old lady had been 
terrified for the third time, she gathered up her 
bundle of clothes, and marched off in great indigna- 
tion to the dairy. I followed her at a respectful 
distance, and when I found, by peeping in at the open 
window, that she was too busy over her milk-pans to 
know what I was doing, I turned the key in the door 
from the outside and took it away with me; and 
there she is now, making a grand row, declaring she 
will tell ‘on me,’ as she says; and I want you to 
come down just to see the rage she’s in.” 

Caroline hesitated, she was half afraid to vex 
Ernest by contradicting him, lest she should suffer 
for it afterwards, and yet she felt sure her mother 
would not approve of her joining in such sport; so 
she did not make any answer, but remained absently 
stroking Beauty’s arched neck and glossy coat. 

“Come, Carrie, it really is a joke to listen to her, 
the way she is fuming. She tried coaxing first, to 
get me to let her out; but when she found that that 
was no good, she tried to frighten me, cunning old 
creature, by saying that her sister was ill, and that 
she was in a hurry to be off to see her, and that if I 
kept her any longer she would miss the train, and a 
whole lot more, I could scarcely understand, she 
was gabbling away at such a rate, but I was up to 
that dodge, and did not mind her: I must go back to 
her now, however, to hear the rest, so follow after 
me quick, Carrie, there’s a good girl.” 

Ernest rode off at a canter across the meadow 
towards the dairy, which was built at some distance 
from the house, its roof only being visible through 
the trees; Caroline went back to her garden, to 
gather up the tools she had left lying about; but 
instead of then following her brother, she turned her 
steps in the opposite direction, and walked away 
very slowly towards the house. 

Ernest waited for her for some time at the dairy, 
passing the interval very much to his own satisfac- 
tion by adding fuel to Mrs. Duffy’s wrath, in every 
way he could think of; she pleaded, scolded, 
threatened, all in turn, till at last, finding all her 
anger quite impotent to make him release her, the 
poor old woman sat down on a chair by the empty 
stove, and covering up her face in her apron, began 
to cry. 

At length, finding that Caroline did not come, Ernest 
began to weary of his amusement; and finding too, 
by looking at his watch, that it was growing late, he 
tossed the key of the dairy in through the open 
window, and giving up Beauty to the care of one of 
the stablemen, took a short cut across the grass to 
the house. As he walked along he indulged himself 
by abusing Caroline in no very measured terms, 
declaring to himself that she was the greatest 
gander he had ever come across in his life, and if, 
as he began to suspect, she had gone into the house 














to report about his conduct, she should suffer for i 
dearly. 

He had not time now to ascertain whether his 
suspicions were correct or not, for it was late, anda 
number of his friends and schoolfellows were coming 
to spend the evening with him, and there was only 
just time left for him to dress before they arrived, 

The first carriage had already driven up, anda 
loud knock had resounded through the house, before 
his toilet was completed; and in rather a hurry the 
last glance was taken at the looking-glass, and the 
final touch given to his hair, as he turned to leaye 
the room to receive his company. 

But what was his astonishment to find, as he 
turned the handle of the door, first one way, then the 
other in its socket, and then rattled it impatiently 
every way, that he could not open it! For some 
time he could not make out what the reason of this 
could be, but at last the fact slowly dawned upon 
his mind, that it was locked—yes, from the outside, 
and the key had been taken away, so that all his 
kicking and rattling, and shaking at the handle, were 
not of the slightest use, and though he shouted 


| loudly to the servants, whom he heard moving about 


outside the lobby, no one answered him or came to 


release him. 
(To be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


247. In the Bible we read of but two birthdays 
which were observed with feasting. Whose were 
they ? 

248. From what circumstance in the history of 
Peter may we derive a proof of his compliance with 
Christ’s command: “ Provide neither gold, nor silver: 
nor brass in your purses ” ? 

249, In reading Stephen’s speech recorded in Acts 
vii., we are struck by the omission of one very re- 
markable name. What is it? 

250. Iddo, the prophet or seer, wrote parts of the 
history of three successive kings. Name them. 

251. Who headed the last rebellion against King 
David ? 

252. From what passage may it be inferred that 
Saul, King of Israel, had more than one wife ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 736. 


. Exod. xxi. 32. 
5. That of Abraham for Sarah (Gen. xxiii. 2). 
36. The valley of Berachah (2 Chron. xx. 26). 
237. Sherah. Beth-horon the nether, and the upper, 
and Uzzen-sherah (1 Chron. vii. 24). 

238. “ Because they met not the children of Israel 
with bread and water, when they came forth out of 
Egypt; and because they hired Balaam against 
them” (Deut. xxiii. 3; Neh, xiii. 1, 2). 
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THE OLD 


»LD mill, ’gainst the sunset standing 
Like a giant grim and grey— 
Do you mourn for the strength departed, 
And the work all passed away ; 
VOL. VIII. 


MILL. 


For the days when you answered bravely 


The call of the autumn gale ; 
While loud sang the jolly miller 
To the whirr of your heavy sail ? 
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Poets have told of the mill-wheel 
In many a pleasant rhyme, 

Flowing fresh as the rippling water 
Through the willows in summer-time: 

Yet around the brave old windmill 
Might fancies as sweet be borne, 

As it stood in the August sunshine, 
Becalmed midst the golden corn. 


Old friend, you have seen the sickle 
Flash bright in the blaze of noon ; 

You have heard the ponderous wagon 
Roll home ’neath the harvest moon ; 


| You have watched the children gleaning 

| From morning till evensong, 

Their little brown arms scarce bearing 
The heavy treasure along. 


Then rousing yourself to action, 
With mighty arms outspread, 
And groan and creak and rattle, 
You have ground for the people’s bread. 
Now your time is nearly ended, 
Old wreck of a bygone day, 
Yet I fain would have you remembered, 
Though but in this simple lay. 
E. Chaxton. 
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MADGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CIIATTY AND MOLLY,” “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LETTER FROM THE NORTH. 
IN hour—-she did not know how long— 
passed, and still Madge was sitting 
She did not know what she was 





afterwards—a sense that she had made a 
terrible mistake in life. She saw Lewis Edwards now 
in his proper light, saw what he was, how she had 
deceived herself and had been deceived. She knew 
perfectly how thoroughly she should despise him in 
the future, but she did not despise him yet. Her 
idol was lying shattered at the foot of its pedestal; 
she could only wonder at its fall, and feel that for 
her all the world had shared in its ruin. She would 
rather have died for him, or have parted from him 
when in the past she had loved him best, and thought 
him all he seemed, and have grieved for him all her 
life—rather anything than have felt the sense of 
shame and misery she felt stealing over her now;— 
shame that she had loved any one so base and 
mean, and misery because her heart would not be 
suddenly conquered, and her memory would not be 
checked from travelling back to the days in which 
she had believed him good and grand and noble— 
the truest lover and noblest hero in the world. Was 
she very foolish? Perhaps so. Yet this exaggera- 
tion of sentiment is the mistake into which many 
women, especially those of Madge’s temperament, 
are almost sure to fall once; and if the enchant- 
ment lasts a lifetime, what does it matter? Theone 


worships and the other is worshipped, and when | 


both love both are content. There is but one name 


for that which we call love, but it wears a hundred 
different garments, and the hero-worship, which was 
the one Madge’s wore, is but one of them. Poor 
Madge! the garment was in tatters now, and she 
was not a woman who could love on for no reason 
whatever, and she felt herself, even in that first hour 





| of blank desolation, that now that the reason for 
loving had gone, the love must follow; but, oh, the 
agony of feeling this! She raised her head presently 
and looked round the room, noting everything it 
contained, thinking vaguely how merciful it was in 
Theseus never to return to Naxos, and prove himself 
the contemptible being he must have been first to 
desert it. As it was, she thought Ariadne probably 
found a thousand excuses for him, and pleaded them 
all to her own heart, Then she thought of the 
morning, and that money which, come what would, 
she must have ; and suddenly there stood in front 
of the open window the manly form and honest face 
of Ralph Forbes. She looked at him blankly for a 
moment, he was such an unexpected visitor. 

“Ralph,” she said slowly, “come in; I did not 
think it was you.” She did not rise, and she said 
the words wearily, so wearily and in such a hopeless 
tone, that he looked at her in astonishment. This 
was not the Madge he had expected to see—proud, 
happy, and bright; but a worn, tired, sad-looking 
woman, who half-dumbly appealed for, half scorned, 
his pity. 

* Madge, are you ill?” he asked. 

“No, I am quite well,” she replied, stiffly and 
coldly. She had been so confident in her future 
| tast time she saw him, and she felt that she would 
rather anything than confess to him that her house 
on sand had fallen. “Iam a little tired, that is all,” 
she added. “Come in. I saw Mary’s marriage in 
the paper,” she went on abruptly. “ It was kind of 
you to come and see me, Ralph.” She was relenting 
a little, she so longed for sympathy—for some one 
who would understand her and feel for her and not 
blame her so very much, and she knew he would not 
have been stern. 

“I did not come on my own account,” he said, 
too honest to take praise he did not deserve. “I'd 
a letter from your uncle this morning.” Then she 
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started, and the colour came to her face. “ Madge, 
what do you want two hundred pounds for? The 
good man is scared, and here is a letter for you.” 

She snatched it from him, and tore it open 
with breathless impatience. It contained no notes 
or cheque, only half a sheet of paper, on which he 
explained as best he could his astonishment at her 
letter, and told her that it was impossible that he 
could send her the money till she was of age, as it 
was not her own till then, and he had no power to 
touch it. To use his own words, “It was as much 
as his head was worth, and he might be had up for 
it.’ She started to her feet with a smothered scream. 

“Ralph!” she said, “he says he cannot send the 
money, and I must have it to-morrow.” 

“But what do you want it for, Madge?” he said, 
more astonished than ever. “I know what the letter 
says, he has told me. What is it for?” 

“I cannot tell you,” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands in despair. “But I must have it. Oh, Ralph! 
make him let me have it. No one can find fault 
with him for touching the money but I, and I will 
bless him for it all my life. I must have it—it 
concerns my honour—everything. I would rather 
die than not have it.” 

He looked at her again bewildered. She was 
generally calm and collected: he could not believe 
that this passionate, almost frenzied woman could 
be the girl he remembered. 

“He has no power to give it you, Madge. Get 
calm, and tell me why you want it.” 

“Tt is the money my father owed to Mrs. Evans,” 
she answered slowly; “and it must be paid to- 
morrow, and the receipt sent a few days later. He 
sent me the money and I used it, making sure of 
this.” 

“You used it!” 

“Yes, Ralph, I did,” she said in a tone so sorrow- 
ful it almost brought the tears into his eyes, man 
though he was; “and I must replace it by to-morrow. 
Oh, Ralph! go to the North, or telegraph; say I 
must have it,” and the worn faee looked up entreat- 
ingly into his. ‘‘ You are a lawyer, and can manage 
these things. Say I will forfeit it all for this two 
hundred pounds. ‘Tell him I beseech him to let me 
have it, for the sake of the days when I lived at the 
mill. Ah, Ralph! if I had only died when my grand- 
dadda died.” In her misery she forgot she was no 


longer a child, and the same epithet she had used | 
when she was a little girl sitting on the doorstep | 


came naturally to her lips. ‘ You will go, will you 
not, Ralph? It will be more merciful to kill me 
than not to help me, for I cannot bear this torture.” 

He did not answer at first, but stood still, blankly 
watching her—watching the face he had always 
loved, loved still, and the sweet, dark eyes so full of 
entreaty, and the trembling, quivering lips. 

“Madge,” he said, “ you are changed from what 
you were.” 














“Changed!” she answered, hopelessly and bitterly; 
“T am terribly changed indeed.” Then she rested 
her hands upon his arm for a moment. “Ralph, 
you said once you would do anything for me, and 
this is my test. Go to the North and manage this 
forme. You are a lawyer and will know how to do 
it, and to convince Uncle Matthew that it will be 
right and must be right to let me have the money. 
I cannot go.” 

“You shall have it, Madge,” he answered, with an 
idea in his head of which she did not even dream. 

“It is my own,” she pleaded, “and you will get it 
for me ?” 

“Yes,” he said faintly; “I will manage it, and 
see that you have it by four o’clock to-morrow. You 
can appoint to give it to Mrs. Evans then. If I go 
at once I cannot get there and back before that 
time.” 

* You cannot so soon.” 

“Yes, if I post from Windermere, I can,” he 
answered. 

“Oh, Ralph!” she said, “ there is no one like you 
—no one,” and she put her hands in his, and she 
meant her words, feeling for him what she always 
had felt for him, a sister’s tender love. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “I will send the money 
by a trustworthy messenger. I shall not see you 
again, for I am going abroad, and leave England 
to-morrow night. Good-bye again, and God bless 
you, Madge.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS AGAIN. 

Ir was nearly -eight o’clock, and a dark, cold No- 
vember evening, but Elizabeth Hodgson was very 
busy. Evidently there was some one expected, and 
the floor of. tho-sitting-room had just been washed, 
and the edges newly chalked, as was the custom, and 
there was tea spread ready on the table, though it 
was long past.not only the usual tea but supper-time 
at the house by the pencil-mill. 

“She'll likely be here soon; the coach must be 
in, and they’ll not be long driving up here. I can’t 
think what she took it into her head to come for; 
now she’s been so long among grand folk she’ll 
likely turn up her nose at us.” 

“Na,” said Libby Graves, who was helping the 
pencil-maker’s wife to get ready; “she was never 
stuck up, though she was proud. Ill never forget 
her, she was such a fine little lass to be sure. Dost 
thou mind how she made off the day her grand- 
dadda died? And dost thou mind, too, how throng 
his funeral was, church and chapel folk alike, though 
I forget which ’twas he used to gang to?” 

“It was sometimes one and sometimes t’other, just 
as might be,’ was the answer. Time had not rubbed 
the sharpness off Elizabeth Hodgson’s tongue. “ He 
said his prayers reg’lar, and did his duty, and likely 
he thought that religion enough for him. Well now! 
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I believe I hear them coming. Ay, sure enough ’tis. | till she thought, “Yes, it is I who should rather be 


Here, let me pull off my apron, she'll likely consider | despised, for deserting as I did those who had been 
herself gentry now;” and smoothing her hair, she | kindest and dearest to me all my life; for believing ‘ 
stood, half irresolute, at the door, not knowing | in my own judgment, seeking for that which | 

how to welcome a young lady who could speak | did not even comprehend.” Yet, in spite of her ’ 
French, play the piano, and had been living with “a | words, she had a little tenderness left for him, as a 
ladyship.” woman has for a man she has once loved, even long i 

Her doubts were soon at an end, however, for |; after the love has ceased to exist, and she made g t 
Madge walked slowly and wearily up to her, and | dozen excuses for him; and wondering what it was i 
putting her arms round her neck, said in the old, | that had really stood between them (for she knew 
sweet, childlike tones, “Aunt ’Lizabeth, I said I'd | it was not the money now), invented a dozen reasons : 
come back some day.” Then she went toa chair by | for his conduct, and judged him very mercifully. , 
the fire and sat down, tired and exhausted. Ralph Forbes had not failed to send the £200 at 

Elizabeth Hodgson looked at her long and narrowly, | the appointed time, Mrs. Evans had been paid, and 
and took the candle from the shelf and put it down | that terrible crisis in her life was tided over. Madge 
on the table, and looked at her again. ‘“ Goodness, | had been grateful beyond all words to express to her 
Madge!” she exclaimed, “what’s to do? are you | childhood’s friend, and found herself often wondering 
going to die?” | what he thought of her now. He could not love her ( 

“TI don’t know, aunt,” she said softly, looking up still. The thought saddened her a little, and more 
with that wonderfully bright, fleeting smile which | so when she remembered that his care and kind. 
had won Lewis Edwards months before, and won the | ness, and few words but unfailing deeds, came nearer 
pencil-maker’s wife to-night, to the beautiful than all Lewis Edwards’s pretty 

Then Matthew Hodgson, with the help of the | speeches and polished ways had done. 

“lads,” who were sturdy men now, lifted in her “Madge,” said her uncle that night when they 
trunks, the door was closed, and Madge had returned | happened to be alone for a minute or two, “ what 
to the home of her childhood. did thee want thy money for?” 

“ And what was it made thee come back, after all “You must not ask me, uncle,” she said, rising 
the grand folk thou’st known?” asked her uncle a | feebly, and going to the side of his chair; “but I 
little later. was very much obliged for what you did.” 

“Aunt Gardener was going abroad,” she answered, “Na, don’t say that, lass; you see I could not do 
“and wanted me to go with her; but I felt I could | it or I would. When thou’s one-and-twenty thou 
not, and I wanted to come back and see you all; and | can spend the whole five hundred, but meanwhile 
then I fell ill, and in the end I had my own way.” there it is at t? bank.” 

The truth perhaps was, that her aunt, who had been “ But, uncle, did not Ralph Forbes come to you 
glad of her when she was bright and beautiful, | for it?” ; 
and something to be proud of, had grown a little “Na, he knew better. I wrote an’ told him—I put 
tired of her when she required only nursing and pity, | in that larle letter to thee, and he understood——” | 





and so had the more readily yielded to her entreaty | “But, uncle,” she exclaimed, breathlessly, “did 
to be allowed to return to the mountains. Lady | he not afterwards come to you for the two hun- 
Gardener was selfish to the backbone, yet one of , dred?” | 
those people who appear generous and act a part , “Na, I tell thee he knew better, an’ I heard no 
through a whole lifetime. Madge, had discerned the more of the matter. Why, what had he to do with 
acting, and worn-out and disappointed and disgusted , it?” 

with the hollowness of all around her, and above “Nothing,” she said faintly, standing still, petri- 
all at her own shortsightedness, she had come back fied with surprise at the discovery she had made. 
to the simple home of long ago, glad to forego the ; “Then the whole five hundred pounds is now in the 
luxury and outward show of all to which she had | bank?” 

lately been accustomed. “ Yes, there it is,” he answered. 

She was altogether a different Madge from the girl She thought about it a long time that night when 
who, three months before, had so wildly entreated | she was once more alone in the little room in which 
Ralph Forbes to help her—a humbler, better girl, with | she had slept when a child. She could scarcely 
much that made her sad, and more that soothed that | believe it. He had done this for her! It was not 
sadness, and gave her strength to take up the Cross | as if he had been rich; for though he was looked 
to which she had once professed herself so unequal. | upon as a rising man, she knew that he was not well 
She had not forgotten the past, that she could not off, with no large reserve fund to fall back upon, 
do. Even her feeling for Lewis Edwards was not and that the £200 which he had sent her must have 
entirely rooted out, but she despised him with all | taken him months—nay, years to save; and he had 
her heart, and yet often pondered over those words | been content thus to serve her secretly, without @ 


of St, Bernard—* Despise no one: despise thyself,” : word or sign. _She remembered how Lewis Edwards 
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had made her aware of any little sacrifices, even of towards the broad one: surely it was natural she 
time, he had made for her, not that he did not make | should think of them when she thought of heaven. 
them willingly, but that he thought hiding one’s , Heaven! It was beginning to seem such a sweet 
candle—if one went in for a candle—under a bushel | country, and one to which she too might look forward 
sheer insanity. ‘Ralph is a very noble man,” she | as her future home. She went to‘the window and 
thought, and she remembered with shame how she | looked at the mountains—those mountaing she had 
had slighted him and Mary in months gone by ; “for | so pined to see again, till the cold chilled her, and 
though I could not marry him,I could and ought to | there came over her a weak, worn feeling, which 
have loved them both dearly as my kindest friends— | made her think of Elizabeth Hodgson’s question : 
and so I do,” she added, “and honour them too; and | “ Are you going to die, Madge?” 'Then there came 
when I feel I am a little more worthy I will write and | a longing to see once more that face she could not 
ask my gentle Mary to forgive and take me back to | quite forget, and a wild prayer to Heaven—“<O 
her heart again.” | Father! help me to overcome my weakness, and 
She thought of them both in her prayers that | take from me all that comes between Thy will and 
night; she often did, for somehow their faces, mine ;” and she thought, “I am so tired, it would 
especially Mary’s, came to her remembrance with } be very sweet to rest.” She looked at the mountains 
thoughts of heaven, They were such thorough | once more, and wondered, as she had when a child, 
Christians, she thought. They did not talk much of if heaven was very far from the top of them, and 
their religion, but they acted it out in their lives, | fell asleep, thinking that we cannot measure the 
and they did not merely walk in the narrow way, | distance in space or time, but only in our hearts. 
but kept their heads aloof, and had no yearnings | (To be continued.) 








JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN.—II. 
A CHAPTER IN THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CONSCIENCE. BY THE REV. W. HANNA, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


SHAT there was a tincture of super- preserve life. So now it was not you that sent me 
307 stition—a leaven of undue credulity hither, but God” (Gen. xlv. 5, 8).. There was 
424 and presumption in what the brothers | courtesy, there was kindness, there was the spirit 
of Joseph thought and said, we are | of forgiveness in the words of Joseph. He wished 
ready to admit, but at the same time | to put his brethren at ease, to relieve them from 
we cling to the belief that underlying the partial | all embarrassment, to assure them that he har- 
error into which they fell there was a deep under- | boured no rancorous remembrance of their un- 
ground of truth, the truth that verily there is a | kindness and cruelty, that he longed for a reunion 
God that judgeth upon this earth; that He, the | of mutual love and trust, based on an entire for- 
Righteous One, loveth righteousness and hateth | getfulness of the past. And to gain this end he 
iniquity, and that embodied in His providential | would have them, instead of thinking of the 
dealings with each individual, as with the whole | malice that once had animated their breasts, and 
body of our race, are the statements of His Word. | the purposes that they had in view in selling him 
Be sure thy sin shall find thee out, and though | as a slave, to think of the wonderful and most 
hand join in hand sin will not go unpunished. | beneficial results of his being sent down to Egypt 
And if once the choice were forced on us—which | —as to himself, as to the whole land ef Egypt, and 
happily it is not—we would rather take our stand | now as to his own family. Let them be assured 
with the old Hebrews of the patriarehal times, | that they had been but as instruments in the 
than with those unbelievers of our modern days, | hands of God. It was He, not they, who had 
who would discard the moral element out of the | sent him, and that not in wrath, but in mercy. 
succession of events, and acknowledge no link | Different as this view seems from that which they 
whatever between the sins committed here and | had taken of it, the two were not antagonistic ; 
the sufferings here endured. they were both true, and both important. They 

But let us turn now to a different judgment | had been verily guilty in the act which sent their 
passed upon the same events, or rather to a| brother down to Egypt, yet it was God who had 
different aspect of them held up to us, as looked | sent him there, not they; and that for good and 
apon from a different standpoint. “We,” said the | not for evil. The hand of God had been in ail, 
brethren of Joseph, “are verily guilty concerning | and in its strange working that hand had made 
our brother; therefore is this distress come upon | the wrath of man to praise Him, and the re- 
us.” “Now therefore,” said Joseph to them, “be | mainder of wrath it had restrained. So had it 
not grieved nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold | been with their own father, Jacob. He had dealt 
Me ither: for God did send me before you to, cunningly, meanly, fraudulently, with Esav, had 
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verily been guilty concerning his brother, yet the 
purpose of God was carried out, and the blessing 
inherited, diffused, transmitted as He designed. 
So was it with that other Pharaoh, the oppressor 
of the Israelites. He had his own plans about those 
Hebrew slaves, who had multiplied so within the 
land. He acted out the biases of his own proud 
and obdurate and defiant spirit in his treatment of 
them, and in his dealings with them. Yet it was 
God, we are told, that hardened his heart, and of 
him and to him did Jehovah say, “For this very 
cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my 
power.” So was it with the Israelites when, in 
the days of Samuel, they rebelled against the 
Lord, and would have a king set over them, 
that they might be like the nations around them. 
It was in hardness and wilfulness of spirit that 
they acted, yet it was God that gave unto them a 
king. So was it with our Lord Himself. With 
wicked hands man took and crucified Him, yet 
was He delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, and His crucifiers but did 
what the hand and counsel of God had determined 
beforehand should be done. So has it been in 
the broad history of mankind; some of its 
strangest chapters—those which show how out 
of the seething tumult of angry passions God 
brings forth results uncontemplated, unexpected 
by any of the chief actors in the drama. And so 
it is in almost every human life, there having lived 
but few who, in the retrospect of life, cannot fix on 
instances in which the strangest issues have been 
brought about in the most unlikely ways, and by 
the most unlikely instruments ; good brought out 
of evil; our own follies, or mistakes, or failings, 
or vices, or the follies and vices of others, taken 
up and turned into the means for advancing 
their or our moral and spiritual education—our 
training in humility, and trust, and watchfulness, 
and submission. Above all earthly agencies, 
above the play of all human passions, above the 
pursuit and accomplishment of their own ends, 
by all with whom we are thrown into contact; to 
see and to acknowledge the ever-present, ever- 
working hand of God, His providence in all and 
over all—constant in its working, universal in its 
embrace, perfect in its goodness, wisdom, and 
righteousness ;—such is that faith in God—not as 
a God afar off, but very near at hand—to whom 
we can always go, on whom we can always lean, 
by whose everlasting arms we are at all times sup- 
ported, whose gracious purposes towards us in 
Christ are continually being carried on, and are 
sure finally to be realised ;—such is that faith in 
God and His overruling providesce which has 
been the stay and support of those in all ages 














who have put their trust in Him. It was by the 
lively exercise of such a faith that Joseph was 
pre-eminently distinguished. It shines out ag 
the leading feature of his character. He saw God 
in everything, everything in God. It was the 
same in adversity and prosperity, in the darkest 
and brightest hours of his life, in the meanest 
and most momentous events of his history. Asa 
slave he is tempted to transgress. He finds his 
shield of defence, and says, “How can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God?” In 
the prison he sees two of his fellow-prisoners look 
so sad that he asks them the reason. They tell 
him, “We have dreamed a dream, and there is no 
interpreter of it. And Joseph, said, Do not inter. 
pretations belong to God? tell me them, I pray 
you.” Brought before the king, he is. in haste 
to turn off from himself the credit there had 
been given him. “ It is not in me,” he said, “God 
shall give Pharaoh an answer in peace.” The 
dream is told him, the meaning of it is revealed. 
“And Joseph said unto Pharaoh, The dream is 
one: God hath showed Pharaoh what he is about 
to do. And for that the dream was doubled, it is 
because the thing is established by God, and God 
will shortly bring it to pass.” Two sons are born 
to him. He calls the name of the first Manasseh, 
forgetfulness, “for God, said he, hath made me 
forget all my toil, and all my father’s house.” He 
calls the name of the second Ephraim, frwitfulness, 
‘* for God hath made me to be fruitful in the land 
of my affliction.” He declares himself to his 
brethren, saying, “‘ God did send me before you; it 
was not you that sent me hither, it was God.” 
He sends the message to his father, “God hath 
made me lord of all Egypt: come down unto me.” 
He presents his two sons to Israel. The old man 
asks him, “Who are these,” “They are my sons,” 
he says, “ whom God hath given me in this place.” 
Jacob dies, there is none to stand between Joseph 
and his brethren, and once more they are afraid. 
Once more he removes their fears. “ And Joseph 
said unto them, Fear not: for am I in the place of 
God? But as for you, ye thought evil against me; 
but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it 
is this day, to save much people alive.” He dies, 
with his trust in God unbroken. “TI die,” he said: 
“and God will surely visit you, and bring you out 
of this land unto the land which he sware to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. God will surely 
visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from 
hence.” So full of faith in God was Joseph. 
Once and again it appears as the true solution of 
all the good fortune that befell him, that the Lord 
was with him, and he was with the Lord; living 
and dying, the Lord’s. 
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BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” EIC. ETC. 


BOOK THE THIRD.—THE STRUGGLE. 


dy * CHAPTER XIV. 

. } MISJUDGED. 
eNCLE STEPHEN’S an- 
nouncement took his nephew 
by surprise. Alfred regarded 
it as a singular coincidence 
that Agnes Leigh should 
ies. prove to be the daughter of the 
% ) old friend of whom he had often 

heard him speak with regretful 
allusions to his premature death in the 
middle of his golden harvest, just when 
he was beginning to enjoy some of its 
hard-won fruit. “I always liked Arthur 


house that sent me out here—quite a boy 
in years compared to me, but clinging to me more 
than any of the others, and we were always fast 
friends. Poor fellow, I remember his letters showed 
him very solicitous about his only child, whom he 
sent home to be reared by his wife’s brother. I 
wonder whether they treated it well. I must not 
fail to call while I am in England.’’ This had been 
said to Alfred in a conversation during the homeward 
voyage, but the young man had only listened with 
divided attention, little guessing to whom his uncle’s 
words referred. 


When Stephen Fairfax asked his nephew to write | 
for him to Mr. Reid, he was influenced by other | 
motives than those which related to his capacity of | 


trustee to his friend’s will. The truth was that the 


old man had had a long confidential talk with his | 


niece Helen, and had learned the history of her 
brother’s love-story, with its misunderstanding, un- 


certainty, and disappointment, just as it had been 


related to her by Alfred on his return home from 
Cliff House, and she supplemented it by telling him 
all she had heard from Kate Fulton concerning 
Agnes Leigh, for whom Kate had professed warm 
admiration in letters from Bank View. 


“It was to satisfy my curiosity, uncle,” the young | 


wife went on to explain in her téte-i-téte with Uncle 
Stephen, as they sat sunning themselves at the 
pretty bay window of the rectory parlour; “I was 
naturally anxious to learn all I could concerning this 
Agnes Leigh, for whom Alfred seemed to have 


conceived such a violent fancy, and I must own I | 


felt angry with her for the unhappiness she was 
causing him. Kate’s visit to the Hammonds (Mr. 


Hammond is her uncle’s partner) seemed to be the 
only chance that was likely to afford me the informa- 
tion I wanted, so I enlisted her to——” 


Leigh; he was an apprentice in the same | 


| “Spy out the weakness of the enemy,” Uncle 
| Stephen interrupted with a laugh. “I understand 
| your tactics, Nelly. It was rather a bit of clever 
| finessing fora woman. I don’t say that the motive 
| wasn’t a laudable one. Young fellows are such 
blunderers in affairs of that kind. But what was 
| your friend’s report, my dear—was it favourable ? 
| You know I have also a curiosity to gain all the 
|information I can about this young lady; come, 
try and remember what your sister-in-law said.” 
“ That will not be very difficult,” Helen answered 
| gaily, “for I believe I have some of her letters in 
my pocket; yes, yes, here they are: I will read you an 
| extract from one of them;” and drawing one out of 
her pocket-book, she rapidly glanced over the closely- 
| written sheet of dainty note-paper, and began read- 
ing aloud. “ Only think, dear, of Miss Leigh and one 
of her cousins being here, on a visit to Mrs. Ham- 
|mond at the same time as Mary and myself: I am 
| glad, because it gives me an opportunity of gratify- 
|ing your wish for information, and enabling me to 
answer your inquiries respecting this fair friend of 
Alfred’s.” Here the reader paused, turned over the 
letter, then folded it with a slightly disappointed air 
as she said, “The rest of the letter is merely gossip 
about Bank View that will not interest you, uncle; 
| I find the paragraph I want to read to you occurs in 
another one.” 

She referred again to her pocket-book, adding, as 
she began examining the dates of two or three 
others, which she had evidently put away for some 
special purpose, for they were carefully tied together 
| — But I think I shall find it among these. Ah! 
here it is, uncle, it is of later date, and will be 
sufficient for our purpose. Katie’s letters are just as 
lively as her talk. This is what she says: ‘ Without 
| vowing eternal allegiance to each other, after the 
| fashion of young ladies, I may venture to say that 
Miss Agnes Leigh and I have so far done our best to 
| improve acquaintance. The other day she was my 
companion when I went out sketching, going with 
| me in preference to joining a botanising party. I felt 
rather flattered. Do you know, dear Nelly, I think 

I could soon learn to love her, she is so charm- 
ingly simple and unassuming, but An ugly 
little word, isn’t it, dear ? I fancy I see your big blue 
eyes dilating with curiosity. Mind, I do not say I am 
not mistaken, but candidly it is my opinion that she 
hasn’t much heart, and I am sorry for Alfred if he 
| really does love her as much as you say, for I really 
| do not think she cares for him. When I introduced 
| his name, and told her he was in India, her manner to- 
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wards your humble servant quite altered. Instead of 
preferring my society as before, she appears to avoid 
me, and shows an inclination to freeze. I have not 
decided yet whether to reciprocate, but if she does 
not unbend to-morrow I shall, then it will be ice to 
ice. Poor Alfred! I hope he is learning to forget 
her.” Here Helen finished the reading of the letter, 
which she twisted absently in her fingers, looking 
gravely at Uncle Stephen. The allusion to her 
brother seemed to have saddened her a little. 

The bright grey eyes of the merchant gave out a 
sagacious gleam, as though he fancied that he had 
pounced upon a discovery. ‘That does not speak 
very well for Miss Leigh, if your sister-in-law is 
right. Perhaps Miss Kate would like to have Alfred 
herself. I am rather suspicious, my dear, of the 
disinterestedness of her intentions. She may have 
said something that helped to widen the breach 
between your brother and his lady-love.” 

Helen looked a little puzzled. “What! Kate want 
Alfred for a husband, Uncle Stephen ?” 

“Yes, my dear, you wanted her brother, why 
should she not want yours?” 

Nelly’s face flushed, but the next instant she 
broke out in a musical ring of laughter that some- 
what disconcerted Uncle Stephen. “I cannot help 
laughing, uncle, at the idea of Kate wanting Alfred; 
I could not fancy them being anything to each other 
but brother and sister.’ 

““Why not?” queried Stephen Fairfax, with an 
interrogative glance at his niece. 

“Because I cannot.” 

“That is not a very explicit reason, my dear; 
cannot you give me a better?” 

“Tam sure Kate is not in love with him, uncle; 
besides, she has plenty of suitors. I feel sure Alfred 
is out of the question ; she would never think of him 
in that way.” 

“Is she in love with any one else ?” 

“Not that I knew of, uncle, and I think I should 
know it if she was. She always calls Alfred her 
brother, and she would not do that if she was in 
love with him.” 

The merchant coughed; the unreasonableness of 
the idea of Kate wanting his nephew for a husband 


Helen; but he contented himself with saying, “Well, 


my dear, Ido not want to misjudge Miss Kate, and | 


you ought to know best, but some young ladies think 
there is no harm in intriguing to take a young 
gentleman from another, not that I think your 
sister-in-law would be guilty of such meanness, And 
now let me thank you for the trouble in reading the 
letters. Iam disappointed to hear such a character 
of the daughter of my old friend. But see, Nelly, 
there is your father; rap at the window and attract 
his atten*‘on, I want te see him before he goes to 
the village.” 

With his mind full of the knowledge of his 














nephew’s secret, Stephen Fairfax formed his plans, 


concerning which he took none into confidence. He 
pondered over all he had heard from his niece, 
gradually working himself into a heat of excitement 
as he dwelt upon the unpleasant fact of Mr. Reid’s 
determined opposition to Alfred’s suit. “If the young 
people were fond of each other, what reasonable 
objection could the banker have to the match?” he 
queried of himself with a series of fierce little nods at 
the dressing-glass, by which he filled with dismay the 
mind of the dusky-skinned Hindoo servant, who was 
moving about the room arranging his master’s things, 

Uncle Stephen continued his irate interrogation, 
“Ts it because his niece is a heiress, and he thinks 
her too great a prize for the son of a country clergy. 
man, with no capital to speak of except his talents ? 
was that the weight that sent down the balance? we 
shall see—we shall see;”’ and he rubbed his hands 
with an emphatic decisiveness that argued well for 
Alfred’s future prospects. 

If the rector had witnessed that characteristic 
little pantomime, he would have known that his 
brother had taken the boy’s interests into his own 
hands ; he would have known also that his mind was 
full of some project, into which he was throwing 
himself with the thorough-souled energy which had 
done so much towards building up the immense 
wealth he had accumulated; but he would not have 
guessed what lay beneath his manner to Alfred on 
the eve of his journey to Wyewood—the odd mixture 
of wistful, compassionate attention and concern with 
which he regarded him from time to time during the 
evening ; still less would the simple-minded pastor 
have understood the significance of Uncle Stephen’s 
examination of himself. ‘ ‘No heart, did she say?’ 
my goodness! in that case the girl is’not worth 
having, still less grieving for, as I know that silly 
lad is grieving, even now. But for you to be 
meddling with young people and their love matters 
at your time of life, what do you mean by it, Stephen 
Fairfax?’’ And the old man stared at himself in the 
glass for a few seconds, then added, “ It means that 
I should like Leigh’s daughter and my nephew to be 
man and wife if she is worthy of him, and until I 
have seen her and judged for myself, I will assume 


did not strike him as forcibly as it seemed to do| that she is, in spite of Miss Kate Fulton’s verdict. 


‘No heart!’ she is nothing like her poor father if 
that is trne, and from what be used to tell me in 
his letters, her mother must have been all heart. 
Miss Kate must be wrong. But there, it is useless 
worrying yourself to-night. Patience, Stephen, 
patience—to-morrow will decide.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
LETTERS FROM NORTHFIELD. 
“Papa is five minutes late this morning,” com- 
mented Jane Reid as she sat at the breakfast-table 
waiting for her father, The young lady was as 
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timekeeper as the banker himself. 
Mr. Reid entered with several letters in his hand, 
which he had just received from Barker. 
his seat with a curt “good morning,” and at once 
began distributing the letters that were addressed to 
his daughters. 
said, handing it to the old lady; then he opened one 
of his own and began to read it. 

Madeline sat wistfully looking at her father, and 


strict in her ideas of punctuality and as vigilant a | 
The next instant ; father’s reference to herself, and the prospect of 


“There is one for you, Dorothy,” he | 





He took | 


thinking of the weary, drooping figure, and the | 
care-burdened face that she had watched in the | 


gleam of the library fire a few evenings before. 
Mr. Reid had been confined to the house ever since 
the visit of Frank Moore, his cold having got worse ; 


he had been getting better the last day or two, but 
leaving the contents of his cup almost untasted, 


she thought him looking even worse that morning, as 
though he had risen from a sleepless pillow after a 
night of feverish unrest. The head carried itself 
proudly as usual, but there was something strangely 


unfamiliar to her in the expression of the face that | 


met the fair spring light. It had the look of a man 
who had been fighting a battle, and been beaten, or 
felt, if he had won, that the victory was a doubtful 
one. So Madeline thought, and she little guessed 
how near the truth she was—little guessed that there 
had been a terrible struggle going on in her father’s 
mind. That he had even cried out, when he felt the 
fight’ going against him, “ Oh! that my wife or even 
my son was here to advise me.” He never thought 
of appealing to Him who hath said, “Call upon me 
in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee.’’ 

It was Madeline who handed him his cup. As he 
took it from her he met her eyes fixed upon his face, 


He seemed to find something harassing in her | 


scrutiny, as if he attributed to it another motive 
than that of solicitude about his health. His brows 
contracted in a frown that startled her, and he 
replied with morose brevity to her affectionate 
inquiry, “whether he was better that morning ?” 


She felt the unexpected check, and added with some | 


hesitation, “Are you going to London to-day, papa?” 

“T have not decided. Why do you ask?” 

There was the same suspicious look in his eyes. 
Madeline trifled with her tea-spoon for a few seconds, 
then replied, “I do not think you are well enough to 
venture, papa.” 

He ignored the remark, and turned his attention 
to his letters, which he tore open, and read with 
business-like rapidity. One seemed to afford him 





The young lady was unmistakably pleased by he 


entertaining the baronet; she smiled in serene self. 
consciousness of her ability to discharge the duties 
that would devolve upon her on the forthcoming 
visit of the baronet. Her father’s glance reste 
upon her with critical attention that took in the 
full effect of the lustrous bands of braided hair, 
the cool fresh muslin dress, with its knots of pale 
blue ribbon at the throat and wrists. The thought 
had just occurred to him that Jane was really very 
handsome, and would make a most attractiye 
hostess, and he felt a complacent conviction that 
she would not find it a very arduous task to entertain 
Sir George, and make his visit to Cliff House an 
enjoyable one. He was again busy with his letters, 


« Papa, your coffee is nearly cold ; would it not be 
better to leave the letters until afterwards ?” 

“Certainly not,” and Mr. Reid took up one of the 
two letters that still remained unread, commenting 
to himself as he glanced over the contents, “ Every. 
thing is going on very satisfactorily, I have no need 
to worry myself, and I think I may safely venture, 
Yes, I must go to London to-day, in spite of Dr, 
Bailey. Ah! who is this from?” he queried, taking 
up the last letter and examining the post-mark. 
“ Northfield,’ he murmured in a tone sufficiently 
loud for Jane to overhear. 

“What did you say, papa?” she asked with a 
nervous movement of her hand, as she set down the 
cup that she was in the act of raising to her lips, 
and spilling some of the contents. The thought of 
the intercepted letter flashed through her mind, and 
she watched anxiously her father’s face, and was 
attributing the surprised expression which she saw 
on it to the fact that the writer was saying something 
about the letter to him. As he did not reply to her 
question she repeated it, “What did you say, papa?” 

“T did not speak,” he answered curtly: “and pray 
do not interrupt me when I am reading,” and he 
turned his attention again to the contents of the 
letter. “It is strange that it should never have 
occurred to me, very strange,” murmured the banker, 
reading over the letter a second time. Jane, who 


_ had only caught the last words, felt a hot flush rush 


satisfaction; it was from Sir George Morley, the | 


new tenant of Northfield Hall, who had written a 
courteous acceptance of his invitation to Cliff House. 
He smiled complacently as he placed the letter on 
the others, remarking to his elder daughter, “ Sir 
George Morley has written to inform me that he will 
be with us on Friday; I shall depend upon you doing 
your best to make the hospitality of Cliff House 
worthy of the guest.” 


into her face as her father glanced towards her. 
‘Does he suspect me already?” was the thought that 
passed through her mind, With a strong effort she 
regained her composure, placing a powerful restraint 
upon herself, so that few could have guessed from 
the white, impassive face the tumult of fear and 
anxiety that lay behind it. 

Aunt Dorothy, who had been seeking her spec- 
tacles, succeeded in finding them, and after carefully 
adjusting them she opened the letter, and Madeline 


‘overheard her murmur to herself, as she smoothed 





out the closely-written sheet, “I cannot imagine who 
it is from. Aunt Dorothy, indeed! I didn’t know! 
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wasAunt Dorothy to any one but *” She paused, 
glanced at the three girls, and turned over the 
letter, feeling too indignant to read even a line of 
it, until she had found out who it was that had 
presumed to address her as “‘ Dear Aunt Dorothy.” 

“The impudence to call me Aunt Dorothy,” the 
old lady muttered angrily. 

“What is the matter, aunty ?” Madeline asked in 
an undertone ; “ what has offended you?” 

«The writer of this letter, my dear, calls me Aunt 
Dorothy, and——” 

“Oh, never mind getting angry, aunty; who is it 
from?” Madeline exclaimed, interrupting her. 

“T don’t know, my dear.” Here she caught sight 
of the signature of the writer, and exclaimed, “Why, 
it is from Mr. Fairfax! I thought you said he was 
in India, Agnes.” 

“T—I was told that he was, aunt,” she faltered. 

“So was I, Aunt Dorothy,” Madeline struck in; 
“perhaps that was written in India,” she added, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“No, my dear, it is headed ‘ Northfield Rectory,’ 
and I thought—yes, he says something about coming 
to Cliff House.” 





BOOK THE LAST.—“THE SACRIFICE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
GOOD NEWS. 

As usual, Agnes Leigh had retired early to her room. 
Though her health had revived with the coming of 
the spring she was still far from strong, and Dr. 
Bailey thought it necessary to keep her on his list 
“as one of his standard patients,” so he facetiously 
remarked when he paid his last visit. 

Her maid had left her for the night, but “she 
would not be going to bed for another hour or more. 
It was her custom to read and watch for her cousin 
Madeline, who generally made a point of coming in 
to kiss her and say “good night.” 

She sat in a low-seated reading-chair with a high 
back. A painfully fragile figure in a flowing white 
dressing-gown with bright blonde hair brushed 
behind the small ears, plaited under a dainty cap or 
net of snowy lace, she looked pure and pale as a 
snowdrop, and had about her all the sweetness that 
belongs to one of those brave, beautiful blossoms 
born in the midst of storms,—a fair, spiritual face, 
with large, calm eyes, so tenderly wistful in their 
resigned pathos of suffering. She might have served 
as a copy for one of the pictured saints of the old 
masters, as she sat reverently Lending over the open 
pages of the Bible that lay in her lap. She read on 
until a dull, weary ache across her forehead made 
her lean back in her chair and close her eyes; she 
was beginning to think Madeline would not come that 
evening. It seemed to her that she had been a long 
time watching and listening for the sound of her 
step. Perhaps her cousin was tired ; she remembered 








that she had spent most of the day at Job Foster’s ; 
still she could not help giving way to a fretful 
feeling of weariness and disappointment, for she was 
anxious to tell her about the second visit of Alfred’s 
uncle which had occurred during her absence, and then 
Madeline had hinted that she had something im- 
portant to tell her, something about Alfred Fairfax. 

“IT wonder what Maddie has got to tell me about 
Alfred,” she murmured to herself; ‘perhaps he is 
going to get married. I do wish she had spoken a 
little louder, for I did not hear half she said. Oh! I 
do hope she will come.’ 

It was this desire that made Agnes doubly anxious 
for. her cousin’s nightly visit, and flushed her white 
cheek with a touch of feverish colour. When she heard 
the great hall clock striking the hour, and found 
that it was so much later than she had anticipated, 
she closed the Bible, saying regretfully, “‘ Perhaps 
she fancied I was asleep, and has gone to bed.” 

At that moment, as if in answer to her thoughts, 
there was a low knock at the door, and her eager 
ears caught the sound of Madeline’s voice scarcely 
raised above a whisper, as though she was afraid of 
awaking a sleeper. ‘Are you still up, darling?” 

“Yes, Maddie, come in, I am watching for you.” 

The next moment the two girls were together. 
Madeline found herself a seat on the footstool at her 
cousin’s feet. She was still in her evening-dress,: 
and seemed to have only just left the drawing-room ; 
but even her native energy, inexhaustible as it was, 
could not keep back the look of weariness which 
Agnes noticed at once. 

“You are iooking harassed, dear Maddie; I am 
afraid you will be making yourself ill.” 

* Don’t worry yourself about me, Aggy, I am only 
a bit tired; I had a long walk on the sands this 
morning before I went to see poor Job, and on my 
way back I met a gentleman, and he persuaded me 
to accompany him down to the sea-shore, and after 
that we went to see Job. Poor old fellow, he looks 
dreadful, it makes my heart ache to think of him. I 
quite expected to find you were in bed, dear.” 

“You said you had something to tell me about 
Alfred Fairfax, Maddie, and I was sure to wait for 
you, dear.” 

“I am sorry I have kept you up so long, dear 
Aggy, but I really could not get away before, for, do 
you know, papa asked me to play to him just after 
you had left the room.” 

“ Why, Maddie,” I thought he had taken quite a 
dislike to music since poor Edmund was drowned.” 

“ Yes, it was that made me so astonished I could 
hardly believe I had heard aright; but he asked me 
a second time, and I have been playing all the pieces 
that Edmund loved. And now, dear Aggy, before I 
tell you my news, I want to know how you got 
through your second interview with that crusty old 
uncle of Alfred’s.” 

Agnes wondered to herself to hear her cousin 
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Madeline speak of Alfred Fairfax wn his Christian | 
name, for she had never heard her use it before, but | 
she made no remark, confining herself to answering 
the question asked. 

“Very well, indeed, Maddie, I like him much | 
better than I thought I should; you would have been | 
surprised, dear, he was so different. He told me | 
such a deal about my father, and showed me some of 
the letters he had received from him ; and—what do | 
you think dear ?—he has given me one of them; you 
shall read it by-and-by, after you have told me' 
what it is you have heard about Alfred Fairfax, for I 
have been wondering what it could be, ever since 
you informed me: it is no use, Maddie, I will answer | 
no more questions until after you have satisfied my | 
curiosity.” | 

“Oh, very well, Aggy, but you must promise not 
to excite yourself.” 

“I promise to do my best, dear,” and she glanced | 
anxiously down into the upturned face of her cousin, | 
feeling half afraid of listening to her next words, 
as she added, “I hope, Maddie, it is nothing very 
dreadful.” 

“No, darling ; what do you think when I tell you 
that it is good news ?” 

The young girl’s face flushed, and she nervously 
interlaced her fingers, and then bending over Made- 
line, she put her arm round her neck, whispering in 
an almost inaudible tone, “ For chen! ies 

“For you, dear.” 

“Oh, Madeline!” she murmured in a voice of | 
entreaty, “do not keep me in suspense.” ( 





| 
| 
| 


| 


' knew: 





THE QUINES. 








“TI was “afraid to tell you too abruptly, dear; 
I had a long talk with Alfred Fairfax this mom. 


| ing.” 


« About me?” 

“Yes, about you.” 

“What did he say, Maddie?” 

“That he thought you were going to be married 


| to Captain Victor.” 


“Oh, Madeline ! how could he think that when he 


” 





Madeline interrupted her. ‘“ Shall I tell you what 


‘the result of my interview was, and leave all the 


| details until to-morrow ig 

“Yes, dear, that will be better, as it is getting 
late.” 

“ Well, then, in the first place, he is not coming 
again. There, you are turning quite pale, you foolish 
little thing; did I not tell you that it was good 
news? He is not coming to Cliff House this week, 
he promised me he would not, as I thought it would 
| be wren for you to get used to your new happi- 
| ness.’ 

«‘T—I don’t understand, Maddie.” 

“Don’t you, dear? well, a few words will enlighten 
you; but to judge by your face I should imagine that 
you had already guessed what it is. He loves you 
still, Aggy—always has loved you, and there’s only 
| Papa's consent to be got, and as he promised to 
| grant me whatever I asked for on my next birth- 
day (and that will be on Monday), I think there is 
nothing to fear from him.”’ 

(To be continued.) 








THE OLDEST RIDDLE IN THE WORLD. 


A SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 


“Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.”—Judges xiv. 14. 


| the Bible, and the oldest riddle in the | 
: world ! 
“Once upon a time,” a Persian fable | 
~ tells, a clod of earth found itself | 
beside a piece of clay. ‘‘ How comes it,” said the | 
earth, “that you smell so sweetly, my neighbour?” | 
‘ ” by ity 
‘Because,” replied the clay, “I lay for years at 
the root of a rose-tree; thus I caught, and ever 
since Lave kept, the fragrance of the flower.” 
And so the riddle, because it has been so long | 
in the Book of Truth, seems to have become | 
true; and many, many can tell its answer—how | 
that “ out of the eater came forth mani, and out of | 
the strong came forth sweetness.” 
But who made the riddle, and when? Three | 
people were walking along acountry road. A tall, | 
powerfully-built young man, whose hair hung in| 
eurling locks upon his shoulders, was walking in 
advance of the other two. It was not often one saw 





| Strange son foo. 


over each other like cables, thickening his arms 


| and legs, whilst he trod with the firm step of one 


who feared nothing. I must say—although I am 
sorry enough to say it—that he did not treat his 
companions as tenderly and kindly as he ought. 
The man and woman who followed him were 
sadly weary; the hot sun was beating down upon 
them. They had travelled far, and yet they 


walked their fastest to keep up with the young 


man. To tell the truth, the man and woman were 
in no good humour. They were being forced to 
follow, and had no heart for the journey or its 
object; but the young man was their son—@ 
Before he was born an angel had 
, told them how mighty he would be; twice that 
angel had been to them. So when Samson was 
| @ boy his father and mother, instead of bringing 
‘him up as they perhaps would if the angel had 


.never told them what he would be, were rather 
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afraid of him; and Samson forgot the great com- 
mandment, and grew up not “to honour his father 
and his mother.” | 

No good can come to that boy or that girl who 
will not listen to and treat with reverence what his 
parents say. To the last year of their lives, always | 
listen to the counsel and advice of your father or 
mother, and whatever they say, do—do at once— 
do with cheerfulness; and never let that voice 
within you which tempts you to do wrong—never 
let that voice even speak to you, but always think, 
“It is my father’s command, it is my mother’s 
wish; I must not, I dare not, I cannot disobey.” 
Learn to think it to be an impossibility to dis- 
respect your parents. 

Well had it been for Samson if he had always 
listened to his mother; Solomon then had not 
written, “The eye that mocketh at his father and | 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it.” 

But God’s word is just as true before it is 
written as after. So Samson’s eyes were picked 
out, by his enemies the Philistines, and it all came 
because “ he despised to obey his mother.” 

But you want to know how he dishonoured his 
mother. Samson was a Jew, one of God’s own | 
people—the people whom God separated from all | 
other people, and they are separated still. Every | 
one knows the Jew, and in the cities on a 
Continent they live in certain streets, separate. | 
In Samson’s time the Jewish young men were | 
forbidden to marry any other than a Jewish wife. | 

But Samson had had his own way for a long | 
time, and everything he wanted he always got. 
Now he wanted a wife; and it so happened that 
he went down to a Philistine town, and there he 
saw a damsel he wished to make his wife. His 
father and mother were very grieved, and begged 
him not to think of it, but to choose some Israelitish 
maiden. But no; Samson would not hear; he 
“despised to obey his mother,” and nothing should | 
prevent him from marrying the Philistine girl. | 
So one day he made his father and mother go with | 
him, to ask the maiden to come and live with him, | 
and be his wife. This was the errand they were | 
bent upon. No wonder Samson walked first, and 
strode on, as though he longed to reach the town | 
of the Philistines ; and no wonder his poor father | 
and mother followed sadly. Ah, Samson! Samson! 
so strong and so brave, he cared for nothing; but | 
the strongest and the bravest may not dishonour | 
their father and mother and go unpunished. 

And years afterwards, when his Philistine wife | 
coaxed him to tell where his great strength lay, 
and then cut off his flowing locks and gave him 
to his enemies, and when they made red-hot the , 
iron skewers and thrust them into his eyes, was | 


it not worse than the “ravens of the valley | 








plucking them out?” No doubt many and many 
a time as he ground the corn in the prison at 
Gaza, he cried, “Oh! that I had never mocked 
my father and never despised my mother! Oh! 


| that I had listened to their advice, and married an 


Israelitish girl, then I should not have lost my 


| eyes !”” 


But the day that he went down to Timnath he 
only thought of “ doing as he liked,” and he little 
cared how he grieved his parents. It was very 
hot; the sun was far up in the blue sky. The 
three travellers were glad enough to leave the 
dusty road, and turn, by a short path, through 
a vineyard. The tall vines clung round the poles 
and interlaced their tendrils, forming a little forest 
of thick foliage. They rejoiced in the shade, and 
now and then plucked a bunch of grapes to refresh 
themselves. Perhaps Manoah and his wife sat 
down to rest, while Samson walked on. When 
walking by himself, suddenly, with a tremendous 
roar, a young lion sprang upon him. In an instant, 
seizing the animal by his throat, he tore open the 
lion’s mouth and killed him as though it were a 
kid. Throwing the dead lion into a pit, he did not 
tell his parents, who soon joined him, and they 
went on to Timnath. The Philistines received 
them favourably, and the wedding-day was fixed; 
and once more Samson passed through the vine- 
yard on his way to Timnath. He thought of the 
young lion he had slain, and turned aside to look 


| again at the carcase. 


If you ever go to Switzerland, and take a 
walk through the woods, you will often find large 
brown hillocks. Upon going close to them, you 
will discover that they are swarming with ants. 
Myriads upon myriads of the little workers will 
run here and there in consternation, if you thrust 
your stick into their nest. They are a curious 
people, always working, never idle, for God has 
given them a great work to do. They are the 
scavengers of the forest. No doubt the ants 
had discovered the lion, and in a few days they 
would leave nothing but the bones and skin. Then, 
strange to say, a swarm of wild bees had found 
their way into the hollow carcase, and in a few 
weeks had built their combs and filled their cells 
with honey. 

Samson took out some of the combs, and went 
on his way to Timnath, eating the delicious honey. 

Upon his wedding-day he proposed to the young 
Philistines who had come to the feast a riddle. 
Samson remembered how, from the lion who had 
tried to eat him, he had taken honey, which he 
ate himself—how the strong beast had been over- 


| come by his powerful arm, and weeks after gave 


him sweet honey. So he asked them to explain 
his riddle—“ Out of the eater came forth meat, 
and out of the strong sweetness.” 

You remember how they tried to find the 
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answers to the riddle, and at last were so angry 
because they could not guess it, that they 
threatened to burn the house. This so frightened 
Samson’s young wife, that she coaxed ker husband 
to tell her the answer. So the Philistines learnt it. 

But is it true nowadays? Yes,as true as ever 
it was. For it is only putting the meaning of the 
riddle into other words when we say, “ That God 
can bring large blessings out of what seem to be 
great calamities.” 

There was once a young servant in a great man’s 
house. He was a great favourite with his master, 
until one day they made his master believe a 
wicked lie about him, and he was thrown into 
prison. Day after day wearily passed away. He 
used to think, “ Surely they will find out I am 
innocent, and set me at liberty.” But weeks 
passed, and months, and years. Yes; he was in 
prison ten years! How long a time ten years! 
What will ten years do for you? You will have 
left school; entered business. Perhaps you will 
have a house of your own; all will be changed in 
ten years! 

But how dreadful for an innocent man to be in 
prison ten years! What a cruel, wrong thing! 
Yet God brought a great blessing out of the evil, 
and much “meat came out of the eater,” and a 
great deal “ of sweetness out of the strong.” 

For you know how Joseph met the king’s butler 
in the goal, who one day told Pharaoh about the 
Hebrew prisoner, and that was how Joseph became 
the lord of all the land of Egypt. What seemed 
to be the most dreadful thing that could happen 
to him—torn away from his loving father, sold 
by his own brothers into foreign slavery, wrong- 
fully kept in prison for ten years—all this evil 
turned out for good. He became as great as a 
king, and saved his father and his brethren from 
starving, and a whole country from famine; so 
“out of the eater came forth meat.” 

I was sadly grieved one day three years ago to 
hear of a little girl being taken to a physician in 
London. The doctor, as he looked at her back, 
shook his head and said, “You must lie down, 
and never walk, or even sit up, for three years.” 

She had many sisters; a gloom came over them 
all, to think that the brightest and merriest of 
them must play no more, but lie on her couch for 
three long years. The three years are just over; 
and from all I hear, out of “the strong one ”’—the 
strong disease and the strong remedy—much 
sweetness has come. Netta still lies on her back; 
but her room is the brightest place in all the 
house. She seems to be the one who holds all 
their loves, and loving her, they love each other 
all the more. And God has blessed her, His grace 
has found her; and in these quiet three years, 
which looked once so dreadful and terrible, she 
has learnt what a pleasant and blessed thing it is 














to know and love Jesus Christ: and how one ig 
never solitary, never alone, never unhappy, when 
He stands near. So “out of the eater has come 
forth meat ;” and I am sure in the world to come, 
when Netta looks back at her life here, the years 
of her illness will be seen to have been the best 
years of her life. 

There are few verses more consoling than 
Samson’s riddle. 

You are too young yet to know what sorrow 
and adversity mean, but your turn will come some 
day; and when the sadness falls upon you—when 
the calamity seems to crush you—when there ap- 
pears no way to turn and no one to help, think of 


again to Him; and as the good King Hezekiah 


and blessing!—nothing but blessing!—will come 
out of your sorrow. For it is God’s own Word 
which says, “Out of the eater shall come forth 
meat.” 

Once a young wife with a baby in her arms called 
upon a clergyman. She was in great trouble, for 
her husband had been carried to the hospital with 
a broken leg, which the doctors had been obliged 
to cut off. This was dreadful news, for he was a 
gardener, and could never stoop to dig the ground 
and plant the flowers again; “ and whatever, sir, 
shall we do? ” sobbed the poor woman. 

But the clergyman told her to pray to God, and 
trust in Him, and He would raise up some one to 
help her. In a few months the gardener came out 
of the hospital; he soon Jearnt to do without his 
crutches, and use his wooden leg; then came the 
help. God put it into the hearts of some kind 
friends, who subscribed a sum of money to set the 
lame man up in business. Now he is doing well, 
far better than ever he would have done if he had 
not broken his leg. So what he thought was the 
most dreadful thing that could have happened to 
him, has turned out for his good, and he can 
answer Samson’s riddle, how that “out of the 
eater came forth meat;” for the Bible says, “The 
lame take the prey.” 

One word more. When St. John saw the host 
of the redeemed all bright in their shining robes 
before the throne of God, he was so astonished to 
see such beautiful, glorious beings, that he asked, 
“Whence came they?” The angel answered him, 
“ Out of much tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” On earth they had trouble and sorrow, 
but the former things have passed away, and now 
they have no more pain, no more grief, no more 
sin; God hath “turned their sorrow into joy.” 

God never destroys anything. He will never 
take away sorrow; but he changes the sorrow, and 
makes it joy. 





Samson’s riddle, and trust God. Go again and: 


spread out the Assyrian letter, asking God to read» 
it, so tell the Good Father of us all your trouble, 
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So when you and I feel the hand of the terrible 
king—when Death, with his strong grasp seizes 

ys,and drags us away from all we have known and 
Niel here—we will not fear, because Death, too, is 
made to minister to the heirs of salvation, ia be 
their friend; and even out of that strong one | 
much sweetness comes. 

For through Death we become victorious— | 
«Death is swallowed up into victory ”—and Death | 


helps us to become glorified saints. 
| King’s messenger—sent to call us to the King’s 
| own city to dwell with Him, and be made happy 
by Him; and if we love Jesus Christ we shall be 





Death is the 


citizens of the city. There are no children so 
happy as those who play in the streets of the 
| beautiful place; none so happy as those who are 
| watched over by the Good Shepherd Himself. 

Oh, what sweetness can come out of the strong! 








“EVIL IS WROUGHT BY WANT OF THOUGHT.” 


PART II. 

3) HEN Caroline had told of him, grumbled 
Ernest, and this was the way he was being 
punished for a little piece of innocent 
¢ fun; then she should learn what it was | 
ss to betray his secrets; she should be 
sorry for what she had done for many a 
long day. Brooding over such thoughts | 
and planning his revenge, Ernest threw 
himself on a couch by one of the windows of his 
rom, through which the rays of the evening sun 
were pleasantly streaming; yet as he watched it 
sinking gently and silently down in the west, behind | 
the purple hills, and as his eyes followed the sunset 
clouds floating so peacefully along, in the sky above, 
no calming influence quieted the storm within him, | 
for from the room below peal after peal of merry 
laughter rose up, reminding him of the pleasures he 
had lost, and the public disgrace he had endured. 

At last, as he lay there he fell asleep, and when 
heawoke again all was changed, the sunset clouds 
had vanished, the night air was damp and chilly, the 
sounds of merriment which had grated on his ear | 
were hushed, and the pale light of the moon was 
drifting in at the open casement. By that light, 
faint as it was, he was able to see that, while he | 
had slept, some one had entered his room, for on 
atable beside him, a cup of tea and some slices 
of bread and butter had been placed; but, turning 
proudly away from this “ prison fare,’ as he termed 
it, Ernest slowly undressed and crept into bed, still 
muttering to himself that he would be revenged 
on Caroline. | 

Early the next morning, long before the hour he | 
usually left his comfortable quarters, he got up, and 
when he was dressed, finding that the door of his | 
toom was now unlocked, he went down-stairs to his 
father’s study, knowing that there he would be 
tolerably sure to find his sister alone, preparing her 
lessons for the day. 

Yes, there she was, with her books spread out | 
before her, her head bent over them and, her fingers | 
buried in her hair, Without waiting for a moment | 
to conquer the passion which was rising within him 
at the remembrance of his disgrace, Ernest walked 





ha 


straight up to her, and striking her across the 
face, he accused her in loud and angry tones of 
treachery. 

“There, take that,” he cried, “because you are a 
sneak; and that, because you are a tell-tale; and——” 

Direr punishment still would probably have fallen 
on poor Caroline, had not Mr. Graham opportunely 
entered the room at this moment, having overheard 
the boy’s excited words, and the significant sound 
accompanying the angry “that.” At his appearance 
Ernest got very uncomfortably red, and meved away 


| a little, so as to get into the shadow of the heavy 


window-curtains, while Caroline, with a scb and a 
burst of tears, dashed past him out at the door, and 


| up the staircase to her own room. 


“TI think, my son,” said Mr. Graham, as he came 
up and laid his hand on Ernest’s shoulder, “it would 
have been better if before you had struck your sister, 


| or called her such harsh names, you had made quite 


sure, that she deserved such 
hands.” 

“She did deserve it,” answered Ernest, sulkily. 
“Why did she tell tales and dress up a story against 


treatment at your 


|me in such a way, that—that—you know yourself, 
sir, what happened yesterday evening. 


999 


“T do know,” answered Mr. Graham; “and I know 
also what occurred earlier in the day; but my infor- 
mation did not come from Caroline, she never men- 
tioned the matter to either your mother, or to me, and 


| I alone am responsible for your punishment.” 


“How could you have known if Caroline had not 
told you?” stammered Ernest, as his father ceased 
speaking for a moment. 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Graham, 
turning yesterday evening from my office, I met 
Mrs. Duffy toiling along the road towards the rail- 


“as I was re- 


way station; from her I heard of her anxiety about 


her sister and of your pranks, through which she 
had missed the train she had intended to travel by. 


lI was deeply grieved to think you could have so 


cruelly tormented your faithful old friend, and I 
punished you as I thought you had deserved.” 
“‘T thought she was only joking when she told me 


| about her sister, or I would not have locked her in,” 


interrupted Ernest. 
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“It was no joke, my boy; it was, I grieve to say, 
only too true. Mrs. Duffy has been here already 
this morning, to tell me that she did not arrive in 
time to see her poor sister alive, or to bid her 
farewell ; before she reached the house all was over; 
the troubled spirit was at rest.” 

“Oh, father—father!” was all the answer Ernest 
could make ; he was dismayed to find what sorrow his 
folly had caused, for, giddy and thoughtless as he 
surely was, he had yet a warm heart and quick 
feelings, and it was with real grief that he heard of 
his old friend’s trouble. 

Mr. Graham left the room without saying any- 
thing more, his son’s bleached cheeks and quivering 
lip showed him that the lesson had struck home 
deeply enough, and Ernest remained by himself, to 
think over all that had happened, and to deplore 
with a bitter earnestness the jest which had had such 
a sad conclusion. 

4 And Caroline too—how was he to meet her, after 
the way he had treated her? He felt horribly ashamed 
now of his unjust accusations and unkind conduct 
towards her; he felt he must find her without delay, 
and remove some of the burden off his heart by 
acknowledging his fault to her, but breakfast was by 
this time ready, and Ernest had to join the party 
assembled at it. Somewhat to his relief, Caroline 
did not appear, but her empty chair standing just 
opposite to him kept her in his remembrance. Every 
time he lifted his eyes to the place where she ought 
to have been, his confusion increased, till at length, 
his own breakfast being hastily swallowed, he 
hurried from the room to find her, and to tell her of 
his sorrow. 

- Her pardon, poor child, was easily gained, and 
peace was sealed between them with a hearty kiss ; 
but there was something more remaining to be done, 
and without giving his resolution time to cool, 
Ernest left her, and going out, bent his steps in the 
direction of the dairy. From a long way off he was 
able to see his old friend as she sat on a low wooden 
seat before her door. It was a glorious morning, 
everything around her looked bright and cheerful— 
the sun was shining, the birds were singing, and the 
air was laden with the perfume of wallflower and 
sweet-scented stocks; of all this, however, she seemed 
to be quite unconscious, and as Ernest drew nearer 
he could see that her hands were folded together 
listlessly in her lap, while her tears were dropping 
one by one upon them. 

At first she did not notice his approach, but when 
she did lift her eyes and see him, the poor thing rose 
and advanced a step or two to meet him. Itseemed 





as if in an instant she had guessed his errand; she 
did not speak for a minute or two, she only took his 
hand between both of hers and held it tightly ; but 
at his first words of self-reproach and apology she 
stopped him, “ Was he not still her own dear, dear 





young master?” she said; “she knevr he had not 
meant to grieve her; she knew he had only done it 
out of tricks, God bless him;” and then she turned 
away from him and went into the house, that he 
might not see how fast the tears were falling 
now. 

And Ernest turned away too; perhaps it was only 
because, as he stood there, the sun shone so brightly 
on him that he felt faint and dizzy; or, perhaps, he 
found the perfume of the flowers too oppressive; it 
may have been, perhaps, because he, too, could not 
master the tears that would rise and gather and 
then fall upon the ground at his feet, 

Yes, though Caroline’s forgiveness had been gained, 
and though in good old Mrs. Duffy’s heart, he felt 
sure there was not even a shadow of reproach Or of 
ill-will, yet as Ernest noted her pale, weary counte- 
nance, and looked into her faded blue eyes, so heavy 


‘|}now with grief, he felt how long it must still be 


before he could forget his conduct, or forgive himself 
for what he had done. ya 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS, 

253. Balaam is mentioned in three books of the 
New Testament. Which ? 

254, In the decree made by Cyrus respecting the 
building of the Temple, what punishment was to be 
| inflicted on any one who altered the decree in any 
way P 

255. By whom, and to whom, were these words 
used; “ Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established; believe His prophets, so shall ye 
prosper ” ? 

256. The destruction of Jehoshaphat’s ships at 
Ezion-geber was distinctly foretold. Give the words 
of the prediction. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 752. 

239. In Matt. xviii. 18 the same privilege is con 
ferred on all the apostles. 

240. Some of the blood was sprinkled seven times 
before the veil of the sanctuary. This was not done 
in the case of any other sin-offering (Lev. iv. 6, 1%, 
25, 30). 

241. Bosor (2 Peter ji. 15). 

242. The country of the Gadarenes. The city 
near which He performed the miracle of casting the 
devils into the swine (Matt. viii. 34; Mark v. 17; 
Luke viii. 37). 

243. When he had committed a theft, and could 
not make restitution (Exod. xxii. 3). 

244, Amos ii. 1—3. 

245. Acts viii. 14. 

246. Peter, when preaching on the day of Pente- 
cost (Acts ii, 22). 
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LAZARUS, THE BEGGAR. 
'pVa) 


DIVES! enter not thy gate, thy eyes un- | O master! tarry ere thou passest! Bend one glance 
Gi heeding me! to me! 
Pe gracious, wealthy lord, to me, thy slave, | With poor maimed hands, all foul, and all accurst, 
Thy steed curb in, thy perfumed footboys scatter | J clutch thy gemmed and purple robe, I set my 
from thy knee, cleaved tongue free, 
Lord, hither bid them cast the dole I crave! I weep out my hard hunger and my thirst. 
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No fatted flesh—good master, heed—brings gladness 
to my lips, 
No draught may moisten them of fresh-pressed wine; 
Nor near cool falling waters, where the ring-dove 
coos and sips, 
Rests my wan, weary head as resteth thine. 


My bed is here. With feeble feet, with limbs that 
faint, I stay, 
The very dogs a-pant to lick my sore ; 
The night-star bends no nearer roof-top round me 
than the day 
When, morn and noon, the smiting sun-flames pour. 


O Dives! grant the crumbs that nigh thy loaded 
table fall! 
My heavy woe—O bounteous!—break and heal! 


| At sunset-hour, within thy gate, at warning timbrely 
call, 
Admit the slave who low in dust will kneel! 


studded rein, 
Thy tinkling harness sounds upon the air! 
I droop—I reach the low’ring shadow of his walls 
again— 
The God of Jacob only hears my prayer. 
"Tis meet !—Amen!—I kiss the garment’s hem of 
Him who sends ; 
He breatheth not for ever to destroy ; 
By Him may mourn the man whom now full harvest. 
ing attends, 





And I that sow in tears may reap in joy. 








QUEEN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SIX MONTHS LATER, 

IX months later, and Madge was sitting 
with Mary Forbes, now Mrs. Carter, in 
an easy chair in the little sitting-room at 
Bassenthwaite. She could hardly believe 
it herself ; yet it was so. She was a happy 

Madge indeed that day, and the old bright look was 

on her face, and yet she was still terribly weak and 

ill. This was how it had happened. She had settled 

down quite contentedly in her childhood’s home, 

and had done her best to make those around her 
happier for her presence, and had succeeded. She 





worked and hem-stitched for her aunt, and read to’ 


her uncle, and of an evening she had talked to the 
“lads” or any of the “hands” who came to inquire 
after her, just in her old happy fashion, telling them 
about London, that wondrous place which the dales- 
men had never seen, and all the wonderful sights 
there, and sometimes she would read to them. It 
was very sweet to hear her voice, they thought, and 
thus Madge woke up again the love that had been 
slumbering for her since her childhood’s days in the 
hearts of the pencil-makers; but there was one fear 
they all had in common,—for her health. Do what 
she would, she grew weaker and thinner, the least 
cold affected her, her cheeks fell in, her face never 
regained the roundness of former days, and there 
were times when, though she had only been sitting 
in her usual place reading or working or thinking, 
she became so exhausted that it seemed easier to 
die than struggle back to life again. The Northern 


winter is trying too, and Madge felt it sorely, and | 
her restless, impatient nature craved and longed, in | 
spite of all the alteration in her feelings, to connect | 
the past in some way with the present. 


MADGE. 


MOLLY,” “‘ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


Do you wonder at the change in her, and think it 
came about too suddenly? You would not if you 
understood the girl’s passionate, impulsive nature. 
After her trial in the autumn the excitement had 
made her ill, and despair had made her careless, 
and so she had undermined her health, and in the 
bitterness of her heart, and the terrible craving 
for sympathy which there had been left in it, she 
had turned to religion. Then her sense of beauty 
came to her aid, and secretly and humbly, and little 
by little, she had sought for it where it could in 
truth be found, and day by day she had tried to 
bring its influence into her daily life; and at last 
the reflection of the beautiful which she sought and 
loved fell upon herself and softened her nature and 
soothed her troubles, and Madge was no longer 
lonely, or afraid to think of heaven. There was a 
passage, too, in Thomas & Kempis she had applied 
closely to herself: “ Forsake thyself, resign thyself 
then shall immoderate fear leave thee and inordinate 
love shall die.” She tried to follow out these words 
in her daily life after her return to the pencil-mill, 
and forgetting herself, and ministering as well as 
she could to others, she had gathered a quiet hap- 
piness to herself. Still, the bloom would not come 
back to her cheeks, the little hacking cough would 
not leave her, and there were moments yet when 
she shut herself up to be alone and miserable. The 
man she had formerly loved she despised, yet she 
longed to know for certain that he deserved contempt; 
and it was strange, but many a time her thoughts 
reverted to Ralph and Mary, and she would have 
| given anything to see the latter,and to know that 
| the former did not think so very badly of her. 
She had determined to keep her discovery of Ralph's 
| generosity a secret till she could repay him, but 












Thou goest, lord! thou shakest clear thy amber. _ 
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she craved to know how and where he was, and | 
if he hated her. That last thought disturbed her 
sadly. There was something so honest, so manly | 
and truthful about Ralph Forbes, she thought. 
Perhaps he was in love with somebody else now, 
and if he was, the girl was to be envied. She did not 
herself envy that girl—oh no, she only loved Ralph 
as a brother, and admired him and was grateful 
to him; but still she could not help thinking it 
was strange that she had never seen or considered 
how different he was from most men until lately. 
Then one day, when she had sat alone a long time 
(it was early in the spring), she had written to Mary 
Forbes, confessing her fault in bygone days, her 
own knowledge of it now, and asking to be for- } 
given. The answer had been Mary in person, with 
the news that she and her husband had taken the 
Bassenthwaite Cottage for a few months as Harry | 
had undertaken duty at Crosthwaite Church, while | 
the curate was absent. She had been terribly | 
shocked to see the difference in Madge, and had | 
insisted on carrying her off to the cottage for a | 
week or two, and thus it was that the two friends | 
were once more united. Mary knew that the | 
engagement with Lewis Edwards was broken off, | 
She did not ask why or how, for she saw Madge 
shrank from the subject, and she noticed with a | 
little surprise with what almost confusion Madge 
inquired after Ralph. 

“He is quite well,” she answered, “I expect him | 
the week after next; but now you are here I should | 
not wonder if it is next week instead,’? and she 
laughed; but when she had an answer to her letter 
telling him of Madge’s presence, it was to say he | 
could not come till Whitsuntide, five weeks later, 
and Madge felt her heart sink, and thought, “ Ah, 
he will not come because I am here!” 








CHAPTER XX. 
ONCE AGAIN. 


Maper was more low-spirited and silent than usual, 
and Mary was sorely puzzled to know the reason 
why; but no reason was forthcoming till the day 
before she was to return again to the pencil-mill, 
and then she only dimly surmised it. 

“You can tell Ralph that I am sorry I have kept 
him away from Bassenthwaite,” Madge said. “I do 
not wonder at his not wishing to meet me again, 
Mary dear, and yet we have known each other so 
many years, it seems a little hard.” 

Then Mary began to fancy that if Ralph did 
appear on the scene again, there would be a warmer 
welcome at Madge’s heart than in manner she might 
choose to proclaim. Madge was not well yet; 
lately she had been feverish and excitable, and to- 
day there was a bright flush on her face and a 
Strange light in her eyes, and Mary felt certain she 
would not be able to return to the mill to-morrow, 








but she insisted positively that she should, so nothing 
more was said. 

It was in the afternoon, and they were alone in 
the little sitting-room chatting half-lazily together, 
Madge lying down, and Mary by the window 
working, when suddenly the latter exclaimed, 
“‘ Madge, there is some one coming—a gentleman— 
towards the path leading to the cottage. Who can 
it be P” 

Madge raised her head, and looked out and started. 
“Oh, Mary!” she said, her heart standing still, 
“it is Lewis Edwards; but what can he have to 
say?” And there came a wild hope that he had 
come to clear himself, though she felt it was too late 
now for the past to return. “ Mary dear,” she said, 
“I know he is coming to see me; he has probably 
been to the mill, and they have sent him here. Let 
me see him alone, dear.” 

And Mary said yes, though she had never liked 
him, and disappeared; and a few minutes later the 
little North-country maid announced that a gentle- 
man wished to see Miss Galton, and Madge was 
once more alone with the man for whom she had 
done so much. 

She was nervous and trembling with excite- 
ment, and she looked ill—so ill and altered that he 
could not help feeling guilty as he saw her lest he 
was responsible forit. She was so different from the 


| girl whom just a year before he had, from sheer 


vanity, tried to win, and who had fascinated him, 
into liking her, certainly, better than he had ever 
liked woman before. She had lost none of her beauty 
either, but it was different ; not so bright and proud, 
but sweeter and sadder and softer. He had a great 
deal of sentiment in him, and when he entered and 
saw her standing nervously clinging to the mantel- 
shelf, he felt all the old charm coming back with 
her presence, and he could have knelt to her and 
prayed for her forgiveness. 

“Madge,” he said, when the door was closed and 
they were alone; “my dearest Madge, I have come 
to ask you to forgive me.” 

“T forgave you long ago,” she answered gently; 
“T thought you knew that, you need not have come 
to ask me.” 

“But is that all?” he said; and he stood won- 
dering if he could again rouse the passion in her he 
had once roused, with his courage sinking a little at 
the sound of her voice, yet his confidence in his own 
power unshaken. “You have not quite forgotten 
me, darling. I love you still, and have come to tell 
you so, and to ask you to let the past be the past. 
You know I always loved you, it was the money 
which came between us.” 

“No,” she said, just in the same calm voice, “ not 
the money, Lewis, and you never did care for me; 
tell me what it was, I think you owe me that.” 

“T did care for you, Madge, and I do; but I'll tell 
you the truth of the matter. You know Colonel 


* 
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Spedding down in Exeter had always been my friend, | self—very odd, wasn’t it? She said she hadn’t had 
and he sent me to Oxford, and got me in the ——/ the courage to back out till it came to the point, 
Office, and has stood a lot of money at one time or| The colonel was indignant—with her I mean, and 
another, and paid my debts, and so on. Well, he’d | paid up my debts, and the girl married her curate, 
a daughter, and a long time ago we were spoony| and the old man is dead and left me a few hun. 
when I was at Oxford dreds, and there’s the story.” 
“ That was the girl Ralph heard you were engaged| “Well?” 
tc there?” “ Well”—he hardly knew how to go on from her 
“Yes, we were engaged, and then it was broken ; tone—‘ well, Madge, you know I loved you, and I’ve 
off, and then it came on again, and somehow it has | thought of you ever since, Madge; no girl ever 
















































always been going on 4 haunted me so, and I’ve come to ask you to forgive 
“ Always?” she asked; “was it going on when | me, and say you love me still. You see, Madge, I 
—when we were engaged too, then, last year?” told you the truth: I did care for you, but it was 


“ Yes, it was,” he said—he was truthful at last. | impossible to tell you how matters were then; but I 
“You see, the fact is the colonel always wished it, | assure you, darling, I loved you, and I do now;” 
and while he thought I was going to marry her | and, to do him justice, he looked as if he did, and he 
he came down with the money; and Grace was very | did not see his own conduct in its true light. 
fond of me at one time, and——” * Yes,” she said, “you loved yourself best in the 

* And did you like her?” world, and after other considerations, perhaps you 

“Well, at one time; but you see, Madge, I was, liked me.” 
obliged to pretend that I did, and write spoony| ‘‘Madge!’’he exclaimed. Then he became humble 
letters and all that, but I put off marrying her, | and imploring. “My darling, you are not going to 
though I believe the old man would have come down | send me away now, you are going to say it is all 
with a good round sum if I would have settled down. | right, and we’ll get married, and have done with it.” 
At last, you know, things came to a crisis last year. | He had come down to the North so certain of her. 
Grace had cooled down a little, but I didn’t notice | “No,” she answered, “I could not; I would not 
it, and I was literally at my last gasp, and I wrote | for all the world-—I would rather die!” 
and asked Spedding if he’d lend me a few hundreds, | “ Madge!” he exclaimed aghast, “do you remember 
and he would not; and then he said if I came and | your promise to me once, to think kindly of me 
married Grace and settled down, he’d pay everything | always, no matter what happened ?” 
up and make matters square.” | “Yes,” she said sadly, “I do, and I will keep it 

“T thought you said then that just two hundred for the sake of the day in which I madeit. But 
pounds would save you, Lewis ?” she asked gently. | don’t you remember I told you also that morning 

“ T know, and the old boy sent me the two hun- | that when my reason for loving any one went, 
dred in an envelope” (Madge looked up at him with | the love would go too? And it has gone, Lewis, 
a strange pain at her heart), “and then I felt bound | and can never come back. It is not you I loved” 
to go—there was no help for it. I was very fond of |; —(they were harsh words, but she said them so 





you, Madge, but I could not bring you to ruin.” gently and mournfully, he could only listen)— 
‘And you knew from the first we could never be | “but the ideal I formed and thought was you, 
married P” and while that was so I would have done anything 
“ Well—no ; I didn’t know how things might turn | for you, I fear there is little I would have left 
out.” undone ; but now all that has vanished, and I cannot 
“Well, and are you married now?” she asked, | deceive myself or you. That is all I have to say, 
just as quietly. Lewis, and now you must go, for I am not well,” and 


“No. I went down to Exeter, and then Grace | she held out her hand. 
somehow cut up nasty. She had got confoundedly * And are we never to see each other again?” he 
religious” (Madge looked up at him again, but said | asked. 
nothing), “and taken to charity school teaching—the “No, I think not,” she answered, and she took a 
fact is she had got spoony on some one else, and} long look at his face—the face of the man whom a 
wanted to marry him.” year ago, when they stood by the side of the river at 

“So she would not have you ?” Richmond, she had thought such a hero, and of whose 

“Why” (he never once met her eyes as he told | truth and honour she had been so certain, and she 
her all this), “the fact is we’d got tired of each | sighed a little, for it had been a bitter awakening, 
other. I was only going to marry her for money, | Then he went, and Lewis Edwards and Madge Galton 
for I always liked you, Madge, and so it fell through | had said their last good-bye. 
at the last minute, and the girl made a fool of her- (To be concluded.) 
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BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A., RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 


‘“‘ There is a lad here, who has five loaves, and two small fishes; but what are they among so many ?” 





| 
never, when here, created any new 


thing. He wrought deeds quite as | 
wondrous. He who opened blind | 
eyes and deaf ears, who recalled from 
silent places the spirits of the dead, surely could | 
have made things absolutely non-existent to exist, 
if He had so chosen. But He did not choose. 
What is said of the creation may be inverted of 
the days of the Son of man, for in these the 
things which were seen were made invariably out | 
of things which appeared already. The verse | 
which heads this paper is a remarkable case in | 
point. Our minds fail to detect any real help 
toward the feeding of so vast a multitude in| 
these scraps of bread and fish. Yet it would | 
seem that our Lord put His disciples to the! 
trouble of some search, rather than move for the 
relief of hunger independently of any such slight 
resource. 
many miracles of restoration, retrieval, recovery, | 
multiplication, upon material ready to His hand, 
and yet originate nothing new? The answer | 
appears to lie in the admitted fact that Christ’s | 
miracles were symbols of spiritual things. He | 
wrought on the physical world for a while, as He | 
meant to go on working to the end upon the| 
souls of men. If He said to the sick of the palsy, | 
“Rise and walk,” it was to prove that He had 
power on earth to forgive sins. If He opened | 
silent ears, it was that we who have ears to hear 
might listen to His Gospel. 


the awaking of us who sleep, and our arising from 
the dead that Christ may give us light. 


Now all this spiritual good is done by acting | comfort than they possess. 


+,'l is a curious fact that our Saviour | 


| dealings with man. 


If He restored the | 
blind and awoke the dead, it was to symbolise | 


all things new; but now He acts upon what we 
have, what we are familiar with; and satisfies the 
multitude of our hungry and clamorous needs 
with ordinances and means which we despise,— 
with five loaves and two small fishes. 

The same principle, indeed, is visible in all His 
He helps us largely, but He 
helps us by means which often appear contemptible, 
but which His blessing renders marvellously effi- 
cacious. 

Let us apply the thought to society, to our own 
daily wants, and to our religious cravings. 

1. This is a time, pre-eminently, of social 
hunger. Famine has laid hold upon all ranks 
and all conditions of men. We see it, abroad and 
at home, in the watchwords of all politicians, in 
the organisations of labour and of capital, in the 
feverish ostentation of wealth, in the feverish 


| rivalry of it by those next below, in the feverish 
Why was this? Why did He work so) jealousy of the still poorer. 


Never was the cup 
of luxury drained to its dregs more greedily by 
those who can pay for its intoxicating wine. 
Never was the hollow appearance of wealth so 
eagerly snatched at by those who have not the 
substance, but covet it so greedily as even to 
covet the repute of it. Never did the rank and 
file of the social army grudge more bitterly to 
the officers their trappings and their precedence. 
It is said that the necessaries of life and its 
comforts have never been more plentiful, nor ever 
more widely diffused, than in our own land to- 
day. Can any one say, however, that this has 
really fed the hunger of any single class among 
us? It is easy and safe to throw stones at 


| the poor endeavouring to gain a larger share of 


Heaven knows that 


upon what exists already. His messengers appeal | if they are better off than their fathers, much, 
to, and His Spirit works upon, the reason and drearily much, remains to be done for their chil- 
the emotions, upon love and gratitude, hope and dren, And if they sometimes choose evil ways to 
fear, desire and aversions, which all men have, | their end, who are we to cry shame upon them? 


although all men have them not enlightened or | Bubble 
| senarovee the tricks of the race-course answer; 


made active by grace. 

Therefore the miracles were so wrought. Take 
this case of the multiplication of food. Christ 
Himself teaches us plainly that the meat which 
perisheth answers to the meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life. Therefore He deals with that as 
He means perpetually to deal with this. Let us 


ask, then, how does He provide for the manifold 
hungers of men, for their spiritual needs, for 
their religious longings and dissatisfactions? Not 
surely by continual providing of religious novel- 
ties. The time is coming when He shall make 





companies and reckless sper alations 


the private gains which embroil nations answer; 


| in truth, no class, from the highest to the lowest, 


is exempt from the famine of possession and of 
enjoyment which consumes our generation. 

Now there is an Eye which regards all this 
with pity. There is a Voice which offers relief 
and satisfaction to all who will accept meat in. 
deed and drink indeed. How does He propose 
to satisfy these hungry passions which rage and 
make war about us? Not by creating new en- 
joyments; not by pouring new drops of sweet- 
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ness into the bitter unfathomable sea of human 
appetite. But by taking our present supplies, 
which seem so small, and sharing them among 
multitudes whom He has caused to sit down by 
companies on the green grass. Those whom He 
teaches do not cease to desire the amelioration 
of their race or of their order; but they cease 





to crush or to trample,.they are disciplined and | 


calmed ; and they receive their daily food from 
Him, with a blessing upon each fragment, which 
makes it satisfy much appetite. We cannot 
honestly pray, “Give us our daily bread,” and 
yet repine against what He gives. We cannot 
remember that He, who is in the midst of us; 
had not where to lay His sacred head, and yet 
murmur that our couch is hard. We cannot re- 
call His hunger after forty days of fasting, and 
still complain because our bread is perhaps coarse 
and its seasoning somewhat poor. 

2. Besides the hunger of society, each man has 
his private want, his own special aching need. 


“Happy?” asked the great satirist of our day; | 


“who is happy?” The most enviable position is 
not entirely enviable; the most perfect circum- 
stances are not quite perfect. Somewhere in 
every thoughtful heart there is a solitude into 
which no friend enters, a silence which no voice 
breaks—sometimes an awful solitude, a frightful 
silence. And the thoughtless are afflicted at their 
own very thoughtlessness itself. The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing. Such dissatisfied unrest is a prominent 
feature in all noble literature, and the highest 
minds know best how much pathos is in Solomon’s 
profound lament: “All the rivers run into the 
sea, yet the sea is not filled.” 

How shall the need of each of us be metP Not 
by creating some new, strange, brilliant banquet 
of the soul, but by blessing our common meat 
and drink, by making our every-day possessions 
satisfy instead of mocking us. This is done when 
Christian feeling softens the heart, and bids 
the whole nature thrill with a touch to which it 
was callous formerly. When the imagination has 
been refreshed and invigorated by the magnifi- 
cence 0° the prophets and the Apocalypse, it sees 
a new glory in the stormful march of clouds and 
billows, in the gliding of swift streams and of 
statelier rivers, in the pomp of morning, in the 
tenderness of evening, in the splendour of day 
and the abysses of the silent night. In all these 
there is now something personal, for one hopes 
yet to bathe in such floods of majesty, and is 
touched besides by reflecting that their Author is 
his Father and his Friend. When the affections 
have been chastened and purified by repentance, 
confession, pardon, and by the knowledge of how 
pardon was obtained, then human 
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tenderness | 
| 











becomes beautiful, human griefs pathetic; then 
our eyes are opened, like those of the disciples at 
Emmaus, to discern in all sufferers—in the sick, in 
the naked, in the captive—the Master who is ever 
with us even to the end of the world; then the 
dry and dusty paths of life, on which our feet 
stumbled, are seen to be encompassed on either 
side by grassy fields, by groves wherein the birds 
sing, by the music of rushing streams. 

Like the hungering multitude, when Jesus took 
their small supplies, we are not about to have 
new satisfactions created for our wants; it will be 
enough if He bless what is already ours, and if we 
receive it at His hands. 

3. But most of all did our Lord intend this 
meat, which has perished eighteen centuries ago, 
to represent the meat which endureth unto ever. 
lasting life. And here indeed are multitudes to 
be fed, and few means of feeding them, and even 
the hearts of the disciples oftentimes grow faint, 
The life of One who has vanished out of sight 
for ages seems to many to be an antiquated and 
worn-out solution of the ever-new problems of 
humanity. Public worship, with its round of ac- 
customed services, and its sermons of anticipated 
truths; and private worship, with its flagging 
spirit and its faltering tongue; and the Scrip- 
tures, from which long use has worn off the 
gloss of novelty; and the sacraments, so humble 
and so simple—what are these to curb the rage of 
passion, to cool the fever of woe, to charm away 
the sullenness of despair, to extract from the 
bosom where they rankle the poisoned shafts of 
estrangement, jealousy, and wrong? “Often have 
I tried them,” says the sufferer, “and I hunger 
and am wretched still.” The Church is pushed 
aside in the world, like the lad in that ancient 
crowd with his five loaves and two small fishes, 
and we need not wonder to hear the question 
asked, ‘‘ What are they among so many ?” 

True, we answer, the means are few and the 
needs are countless, so that the very disciples 
themselves are wavering in their hope. But we 
have among us a Person—that is to say, a living, 
vital Power; and a Divine Person—that is to say, 
One whose vital power is inexhaustible. Let us 
each bring our fragment to Him that His hands 
may touch the crumb, His lips bless it; let us 
recognise Him above all, and every means as His 
rather than ours, as efficacious, not independently, 
but by virtue of His benediction; and let us be- 
lieve that His benison is truly upon all that He 
has given, and the old paradox shall be continually 
repeated in our experience :—“ What are they 
among so many P they did all eat and 
were filled and they filled twelve baskets 
with the fragments which remained over and 
above unto them that had eaten.” 
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“ JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” “HIS BY RIGHT,” 


ETC, ETC. 


BOOK THE LAST.—‘*THE SACRIFICE.” 


CHAPTER II. 
; OUT WITH THE TIDE. 
: HE air of the sweet May night 
-44x was heavy with fragrance 
from the sleeping flowers 
and dew-spangled blossoms 








beautiful livery. The moon 
was nearly at its full, shining 
tranquilly down as if well 
pleased to set its silver seal upon the 
slumbers of the world, but the sea was 


of the heavy spring tides that only | 
wanted a stiff breeze to rouse the mighty | 
water like an angry giant. 

“A fine night, Mr. Moore, but fine as it is, if the 


| comparatively quiet, and there was no elemental war 


of hawthorn—May’s own | 


lifting up its strong voice in the still | 
night, for the tide was coming in, one, 


| 


wind keeps on rising and veers round to nor’-west | 


before high water, we’re in for some rough work, 
more nor we'll be able to make good ’fore next tide.’ 


| altered face. 
’ | guessed all the kind-hearted doctor shrank from put- 


This oracular utterance was from Jeff Morgan to | 


Frank Moore, in the earlier part of the evening, 
when they met in the porch of Job’s cottage. The 
fisherman had been to say good-bye to the old sailor 
before going out in his boat. Both the old friends 
knew that it was a final good-bye; Jeff Morgan, much 


against his will, had at last given up hope. The awe 
of the solemn parting was still strong upon him. | 


The fisherman pointed a bony forefinger towards the 


shrouded window, where a light was burning, and | 


said huskily, “I have been and said good-bye to 
him, sir, but I can’t bring it plainly home to my 


mind how it is that he should be going, and him a | 


younger man nor me—younger by a matter of six 
or eight years, and so strong of limb and sound of 
heart as Job always was—sound like his friendship, 
sir; we was always good friends, and I feels it as bad 
as if he was my own brother. Good night. 
say something comforting to the old woman, maybe 
she'll listen to you, Mr. Moore, she wouldn’t to any 
ofus. Good night, sir.” 

“T will do my best, Morgan, you may be sure I 
will do my best;” and with his grave, handsome face 
clearly defined in the moonlight, Frank shook the 
hand of Job’s friend with an heartiness that. was | 
always remembered in his favour—remembered, too, 


You’ll | 





| 


to break the deep peace of that May night, for poor 
old Job and the two who watched by his bedside, his 
wife and Frank Moore. He sat holding one of Job’s 
passive hands, and looking pitifully across the bed at 
the grim, hard-featured woman, who sat close to the 
dying man’s pillow, now and then wiping the damp 
from his forehead with a tenderness of touch that 
could scarcely have been expected from those rough 
hands. Poor hardworking, faithful Hannah, with all 
her crossness and queerness, she had been a good 
wife to Job, and Job knew it, and whispered it over 
and over again to Frank, dwelling on the subject 
with a fond pride that was very touching to witness 
at that time. 

Job was dying. Dr. Bailey had arrived, and his 
grave look as he counted the feeble pulse only con- 
firmed the knowledge that flashed upon Frank Moore 
with the first sight of the dull eyes and strangely- 
He knew that the end was near, and 


ting into words as he glanced at the still, grey-headed 
woman sitting beside the bed, her mouth twitching 
with pain in the restraint she was putting upon her- 
self to try and not give way. _ Before he went the 
doctor drew Frank aside, and whispered, “Has she 
any friendly neighbour to stay with her?” 

“Yes, there is some one from the village, one of 
the fisherman’s wives, I believe, she has agreed to 
stay through the night.” 

« Ah, I remember I saw her down-stairs, we gene- 
rally find the poor willing to help each other—some- 
times at a sacrifice that few would believe. Good 
night, Mr. Moore.” 

When the doctor had gone Frank resumed his seat 
by the bedside, and while Job slept watched on, 
going sadly back over his own life, and recalling 
those whom he had loved and lost. So the night 
slowly passed. The soft moonbeams stealing in 
through the window and filling the little room with 
a white glory of light that almost killed the feebler 
flame of the oil lamp on the table. The same 
gracious radiance fell across the homely bed-coverlet, 
and over the pillow which it touched with silvery 
gleams like the footprints of shining ones sent 
| to minister to the waiting soul. The stillness of 
| death might have already fallen on the cottage, so 


at a time when he had need even of such slight aids | strangely solemn was the hush that filled it, making 
to help him to breast the current of suspicion, blame, | familiar every-day sounds seem sadly out of place. 
and evil judgment that was setting dead against him. | Frank felt sorry he could not shut out the ticking of 

The wind did not keep on rising, neither did it | the Dutch clock, and stifle the suggestive click 


veer round to the north-west, so the sea remained! of crockery from the room down-stairs, where the 
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kindly neighbour was engaged in some domestic 
operations. But Hannah, dumb and motionless in 
her sorrow, saw and heard nothing except the feeble 
stirring of the bed-clothes when Job awoke, putting 
out his hand like one groping blindly in the dark, 

« Hannah—where—are—you ?” 

“Here, Job, I have been sitting by you all the 
time.” 

“ And—and Mr. Frank ?” 

“Ts in his old seat, Job,” Frank answered, at the | 
same time giving proof of his presence by putting a | 
spoonful of medicine to the pale lips. He seemed | 
to revive, and thanked him in his weak voice, “ Isn't | 
it late, Mr. Frank ?” 

«* Very—nearly twelve !” 

“ Ah, then it’s getting nigh high water, I haven’t 
lost the count of the tide, Mr. Frank.” There was | 
a pause, during which Job lay with half-closed eyes, | 
and Frank repeated the spoonful of medicine, which 
he seemed to find difficulty in swallowing. They 
thought he was falling into another doze when he 
asked suddenly, “Is the lamp going out, Hannah? 
the room seems dark.” 

She answered him in a choking voice, and a look | 
at Frank that made his heart ache; he knew wky the | 
room seemed dark to Job. Again the weak voice | 
struggled to make itself heard, “ Hannah, dear old 
woman—I’ve had a dream—that I—I want to tell.” | 

She brought her ear closer, tenderly encircling in | 
her arms the weather-beaten, grey head. He made 
another effort, after receiving a little cordial from | 
Frank. “I have seen our Bobby—not as he looked 
when he was with us, but all in white, and looking 
like a little angel. He smiled and held out his hands, 
as if he’d been on the look-out for me—and, Hannah, 
it lifted up my heart to think I had—a little angel 
waiting for me on the other side. Hush, wife !— | 
don’t fret for me, don’t fret.” 

“T can’t help it. Oh, Job—Job ! if you would not 
leave me behind.” 

Very tenderly and gently Frank drew the sobbing 
woman a little back from the bed: within the last | 
few minutes he had noticed a change in the old | 
man’s face. 

“‘Hush, Hannah! there is the water rushing into | 
my ears. I—I know the sound—it is—the tide— | 
Mr. Frank, you’ll be a friend to—to my | 


”? 








going out. 
old woman ; she has no one else in the—the—— 

Another sob went through the quiet room. 

“Oh, Job! what’ll be the use of me when you’re 
gone?” 

Frank stooped that his voice might be more clearly 
heard by the ears that so soon would be closed 
against all earthly voices. “I promise, Job; your 
wife shall never know the want of a friend while it 
is in my power to be one to her.” 

A light of joy broke over the dying face. 
bless you—Mr. Frank ! God—bless—bless 
His voice sank to an indistinct murmur. Those ’ 


“ God 


”” 
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were almost the last words of the old seaman. The 
end came very peacefuily. Like the sigh of a child 
going to sleep, with his hand clinging to Hannah, 
and his face turned towards her, poor Joh’s wave of 
life went out with the tide. 





CHAPTER III. 
SOMETHING WRONG, 


Mr. Hammonpd, who was spending a few days at 
Bank View, had resumed his old place in the bank, 
declaring, as he took his seat opposite Mr. Reid, 
that it was quite a treat; and he evidently thought 
it was, to judge by the zeal be displayed and the 
energy with which he set to work. 

Mr. Reid, who was in an unusual good humour, 
chatted and joked with his partner. “ You are not 
tired of being an M.P. yet, I suppose ?” 

“ Well—no, I cannot say that I am ; though some- 
times I get weary and wish myself back in the 
bank;” and Mr. Hammond leaned back in his chair 
for a moment, as if contemplating his present position 
and comparing it with the past. So the morning 
passed. 

“Are you gojng to have any luncheon?” Mr, 
Reid inquired ; “if so, I will wait for you.” 

“No, thank you, Reid, they expect me at Bank 
View, I promised to be back in time to sit down 
with them; I intend going by the next train.” Mr. 
Hammond drew out his watch and glaneed at it as 
he added, “So if Iam gone before you get back, I 
will say good-bye, as I shall not be able to see you 
again, for I return to London to-morrow.” 

“ Ah! in that case it will be as well.” 

Then they shook hands, and with mutual good 
wishes parted, Mr. Reid going to Harper’s Hotel, 
Mr. Hammond resuming his seat and going on with 
his work. 

At last his task was done, and finding he had still 
half an hour to spare, wondered what he could do to 
pass the time. ‘Better have gone with Reid,” he 
murmured to himself; then added suddenly, “oh, 
by-the-bye, I had nearly forgotten that I promised 
Mrs. H. to glance over the books and see that all was 
square; but there’s no time to doitnow. Bless me! 
it would take three or four days to do it properly. 
However, I suppose I must look at them, if I do no 
more.’ He touched the bell and requested the 
servant to bring him in the ledger and the cashier's 
books. ‘I wish she would come and audit the ac- 
counts herself,’ he grumbled to himself as soon as 
the servant had left the room; “I should enjoy see- 
ing her trying to do it, she would have enough of it 
in one hour to last her for the rest of her life. That 
will do, Mills,” he added aloud, as the man placed the 
books on the table. 

Mr. Hammond opened the huge volume on which 
was stamped in gold letters the single word “Ledger,” 
turned over a few pages, then closed it, and taking 















“Hopefully, O hopefully, 
The dawn-light tints the sky !"—p. 795. 
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up one of the cashier’s books, glanced over it in the 
same careless fashion, and was about to close it as 
he had done the other with just a cursory glance 
at the totals, or daily balances, when something 
attracted his attention. ‘‘Who has drawn that out, I 
wonder ; fifty thousand pounds! It is strange there 
is no name against it. Send Mr. Moore to me,” he 
exclaimed, as the servant re-appeared at the sound 
of the bell. 

“Mr. Moore is not down to-day, sir.” 

** Who is in charge then ?” 

‘Mr. Wells, sir.” 

“T want to see him.” 

“ He is at dinner, sir, but I expect him back every 
minute.” 

“The moment he comes—stay, you had better send 
for him.” 

Mr. Hammond once more turned to the book, and 
finding similar entries for sums varying from ten to 
twenty thousand pounds, turned again to the ledger 
and other books in which the amounts ought to have 
been entered, but he was unable to find any trace of 
them. 

“This is very remarkable—very careless of Mr. 
Moore, for it is his book, and the entries appear to be 
in his handwriting ; I must really see into it. Ah, I 
am glad you have come, Mr. Wells; sorry to have 
disturbed you at your dinner, but there is something 
here that perhaps you can explain,” and the banker 
pointed to the entry of fifty thousand pounds, 
adding, “I want to get the next train, or I should 
not have sent for you.” 

“Never mind about that, sir, I had just finished; 
but I am afraid I can give you nd information 
respecting that, the book belongs to Mr. Moore.” 

“IT know it does, but I thought you might know 
something about it.” 

“ Nothing whatever, sir; but I heard the book- 
keeper complaining to Mr. Moore last night about 
something keeping his books open; and now I think 
of it, [remember something about it being wanted 
for Mr. Reid.” 

“T do not see it in Mr. Reid’s private account, and 
there is an entry on the day before with his name 
against it for five hundred pounds. Who told you it 
was for Mr. Reid ?” 

“T really don’t remember, sir, but——” 

The clerk hesitated as if afraid of saying too much. 

“ But what, Mr. Wells?” 

“T think that was the date I saw Mr. Moore in 
the governor’s—I beg pardon, I mean Mr. Reid’s 
brougham.,” 

“Let me see, I have barely ten minutes to spare. 
You think Mr. Reid could give me an explanation, 
Mr. Wells ?” 

“ I—I really don’t know, sir.” 

“ Very well, that will do—stay, you had better not 
say anything about this matter to the others, I dare 
say Mr. Reid will give me all the information I 
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require. I shall call at Harper’s on my way to the 
station. Good morning.” 

Mr. Wells so far observed the caution which Mr, 
Hammond had given him as to hold a whispered 
conference with his friend Roscoe, the moment that 
gentleman had left the bank. 

“TI say, Roscoe, you remember seeing Moore in 
the governor’s brougham ?” 

“T should thing I do.” 

“Well, I’ve just been undergoing a cross-examina- 
tion about some entries in Moore’s book, something 
wrong, and I was foolish enough to mention it’ to 
Mr. Hammond, and he’s just gone to see old Reid.” 

“Tm afraid you’ve put your foot into it, old 
fellow,” was the consoling remark of Mr. Roscoe; 
* besides, you didn’t see him, it was I; but I haven't 
| a doubt about it being Moore.” 
| Mr. Wells kept the secret until another bosom 

friend, one of the assistant book-keepers, came in 
| from dinner, and then he whispered something 
| about there being fifty thousand pounds missing, 
| adding that Mr. Moore was suspected of having 
misappropriated it. So that scarcely half an hour 
had elapsed from the time of Mr. Wells’s interview 
with the banker, before it was known all over the 
| bank that something was wrong. In the meantime 
Mr. Hammond had gone to Harper’s Hotel, where he 
found Mr. Reid, who, having finished his luncheon, 
was reclining upon a couch reading a newspaper. 

“Why, Hammond! I thought you intended to 
lunch at Bank View,” he exclaimed on catching 
sight of the well-known figure of his partner. 

« And I still intend doing so, if I can manage to 
get the train; but there is something I don’t under- 
stand in Mr. Moore’s accounts, and I thought I had 
better see you before I left. There’s a sum of fifty 
thousand pounds been drawn from the bank, and I 
cannot find out by whom, there being no name 
against the entry in the clerk’s cash-book. Do you 
know anything about it ?” 

Mr. Reid, who had started to his feet the moment 
he realised what had brought Mr. Hammond to the 
hotel, turned deadly pale as he heard the question, 
and put his hand to his heart as though it pained 
him, then drew himself up as he asked, “ Will you 
explain what you mean, Hammond ?” 

* Ah, I see you know as much about it as I do, 
There’s some underhand work going on, Reid, and I 
wish I had time to go back with you to the bank 
and make a thorough investigation, for I am afraid 
that protégé of yours has been embezzling. I must 
be off now, or I shall lose the train; but you may 
| expect me to-morrow, for I shall come down for half 
| an hour before I leave for London, and then we can 

hear what Mr. Moore has got to say for himself. 
Good-bye,” and he hurried away without waiting to 
| shake hands, a ceremony with which Mr. Reid was 
only too glad to dispense. 
What would have been Mr. Hammond’s thoughts 
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had he returned to the room five minutes after he | by any means? If ever that expression was shadowed 
had left it—returned in time to see the man who| in a human face, it was shadowed there. 
stood upon the hearth leaning one arm upon the “Let me think,” Mr. Reid muttered savagely: “I 


-mantelshelf and looking apprehensively at the face | must find Frank Moore. He told me yesterday that 


that gazed back at him from the glass—the harassed, | he was going to Foster’s funeral; I must seek him 
haggard face of one who was sickening with fear | there. One thing is certain, it will ruin me if he 
before some impending calamity, which there was | shows himself at the bank to-morrow.” 

dogged, desperate resolution to avert, at any cost and (To be concluded.) 











CONTRAST AND COMPENSATION. 


Ts REARILY, O drearily, But gratefully, O gratefully, 
The long night hours go by; I find a sweeter peace ! 

But hopefully, O hopefully, 

The dawn-light tints the sky! 


oy 


Heavily, O heavily, 
| Each harsh year rolls along ; 
Bitterly, O bitterly, But tunefully, O tunefully, 
My sins upon me frown; They mingle unto song! 
But tenderly, O tenderly, 


Christ’s Love is looking down! Momently, O momentiy, 


To-day I suffer sorrow ; 





Mournfully, O mournfully, But, O my soul, eternally 
Youth and her pleasures cease ; Thou shalt be glad to-morrow ! 
8. J. Stone. 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS,.—No. 13. Davip. Part IV. 


Scripture to be read—2 Samuel wii., wwiv. | With regard to David’s conduct in this sin, make 

VP NTRODUCTION.—Ask a few questions upon | the children see, besides the sin itself, its excessive 
David's life so far—first as a shepherd, and | heartlessness: he had no pity for the absent Uriah. 
then asa king. In which state of life would | He had several wives already, and yet while Uriah 

he be happiest? Children often wish to be | was fighting for him, he acted thus. Sin always 
kings — why ? because of wealth, honour, | makes us heartless. (2) The sin discovered. David 
comfort, grandeur, &c.; but they know little of the | lived with Bathsheba for a year before Nathan 
cares, sorrows, and temptations of such a life. David | came to him, apparently without any prickings of 
had his full share of these. conscience till the story of the ewe-lamb was brought 
I. Davip’s FIRST GREAT SIN. (Read 2 Sam. xii. home to him. Notice (a) God did not leave him 
1—14.) (1) The sin committed. The teaching of | in his sin, but sent a prophet to him. So God 
this story will require much discretion. First read | did to the people of Nineveh (Jonah i, 2). (6) How 


‘the parable of the ewe-lamb, and then question upon | he convicted himself by his anger rising against 


the story. If the facts are known ask a few questions | the man in the story. Thus still the Holy Spirit 
upon them; but if not, tell the story simply that | convinces of sin (John xvi. 8), as seen on the day 
David took another man’s wife in her husband’s|of Pentecost, when 3,000 repented (Acts ii. 37). 
absence at the war, and then got him killed in order | (3) The sin forgiven. Ask how David felt, and what 
to marry her. Notice the cause of the sin: David | he said; and draw from this the nature of true 
saw a beautiful woman, and coveted her. Which | repentance. Sin must be confessed before it can be 
commandment did he break? The tenth; and then, forgiven (1 John i. 9); taught, too, in the parable of 
too, he broke the sixth commandment by causing the | the prodigal son ( Luke xv. 21), upon his repentance 
death of her husband. See how one sin leads to | [his sin was forgiven, but it must be punished. Ask 
another. First, the lust of the eye (1 John ii. 16) ; | what people would say about it. David had been 


like Eve, who first looked at the fruit, and then took | called “a man after God's heart,” yet did this great 


it. Our prayer should be, “Turn away mine eyes” sin. They would point to him with scorn, so he 
in two ways—his child died, and 


(Ps. cxix. 37). Then the lust conceives, and brings | must be punished : 
forth sin (James i. 14, 15), and the end of sin is | his favourite son, Absalom, rose in rebellion against 
death, him. This teaches how sin is sure to bring suffer- 
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ing and punishment, even though forgiven. Ps. li., 
written after this, shows how he repented. Let the 
children notice the difference between David’s sin 
and Saul’s. David’s sins may seem much greater 
than Saul’s, but they were truly repented of and 
put away. Just so with Judas and Peter; ask what 
Judas did— repented ’—i.e., felt sorry, but went 
and hanged himself; while Peter “wept bitterly,” 
and became a changed man (John xxi. 15). 

II. Davip’s SECOND GREAT SIN. (Read 2 Sam. | 
xxiv. 1—4.) (1) The sin. At the close of his reign 
David was moved by Satan (see margin to ver. 1) to 
number the people. There does not seem much | 
wrong in this, but it is the feeling which prompts | 
the act that makes sin—what was this feeling? His | 
reign had on the whole been prosperous, and pride 
prompted him to see how great was his kingdom. 
Joab remonstrated (ver. 3), but the census went on. | 
(2) The sin punished. Ask how long the last sin went | 
on before felt, and see (ver. 10) that now David 
himself felt he had done wrong: this shows a tender 
conscience. Again the sin is confessed and forgive- 
ness sought. Again punishment comes: three things 
are offered (read 11—14). Ask which would be the 
lightest, and show David’s proper spirit in leaving 
the punishment to God. The way we take punish- 
ments shows how much we feel sorry. (3) The sin 








forgiven. See how David’s repentance prevailed (read 
15—17): the angel stayed his hand, and spared 
Jerusalem. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS. (1) Sin must be punished, 
either in this world or the next. Other examples; 
Sodom, Jacob, Moses, Ananias, &. (2) Sin involves 
others besides ourselves. How sad would David fee] 
in involving his people in punishment. Very seldom 
do we sin alone: all have influence over others for 
evil as well as good. (3) Sin in God’s people makes 
God’s enemies blaspheme. How careful then should 
we be for the honour of God. (4) God is merciful, 
He spared part of the punishment. So He does 
always; He does not deal with us as we deserve. 
(5) The duty of thanksgiving for sin forgiven (read ver. 
18—24). David offered a sacrifice that cost him 
something. So should we (Ps. ciii. 2, exvi. 14) show 
we are forgiven by leading new lives to the honour 
of God’s name. 

Questions to be answered. 
. What was David’s first sin ? 
. How was that sin punished ? 
. Narrate the story of the ewe-lamb. 
. What was David’s second sin ? 
. What great lessons do these sins teach us ? 

6. What parable shows us God’s forgiveness of sin 

repented for ? 
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“LUCY LI 
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'ARAH has a sore throat; you are not | 
| to go into her room, Lucy dear,” said | 


| Mrs. Gorman, as she closed the docr of 


i the sick-room ; “ but I’ll tell you what | 

you may do instead. Here is sixpence; |; 
run down with it to the little shop in the village. | 
where they seil the sugar sticks and oranges, and | 
ask if they have any liquorice there for sale; if they | 
have, you can buy three-pennyworth, and bring me } 
home the change.” 

“May I buy one-pennyworth of bulls’-eyes for 
myself, at the same time?” asked Lucy, looking up | 
into her mother’s face with eager anxiety. 

“No, my dear, pennies are too scarce just now to 





QUORICE” 


MRS, GREENE, 


pennies I have to pay for medicines and any other 
little comforts she may need.” 

“T don’t think Sarah is so ill as all that,” replied 
Lucy, with large angry tears swelling up into her 
eyes. ‘“ When I had a headache on Sunday, you did 
not buy me any liquorice.” 

“TI never buy things on Sunday when I can help 
it; nor did I ever hear that liquorice could cure a 
headache,” replied Mrs. Gorman, with a smile. “Poor 
Sarah’s throat, though, is really very sore, the doctor 
has already used caustic to it, and he thinks he will 
probably use it again to night.” 

“‘ Has caustic a nice taste ?” asked greedy Lucy. 

“Tf you were to put it into your mouth you would 


buy goodies with ; besides, you have only just finished | soon find out,” replied her mother with a curious 
eating your dinner, and cannot feel the want of any- smile. ‘ However, whether it has or not, I hope you 
thing. Run off now, and bring back what I told | are not likely to need it; so put on your hat, dear, 
you.” /and make no further delay. You know the shop 


“Tf you can spare twopence for Sarah, you might 
spare one for me,” pleaded Lucy, with pouting 
lips; “Sarah gets all the good things, and I get 
none.” 

; “If you were as sick and miserable as poor Sarah 
is to-day, I would try, as far as I was able, to buy 
good things for you also ; but Sarah’s illness is likely 
to continue some days, and I shall want all the 





where the liquorice is sold—it is the last house but 
one in the village.” 

“T know the house as well as I know my own 
face,” replied Lucy, in a somewhat lowered tone, but 
with a pert toss of the head; “I have been sent 
there often enough before this on errands.” 

Lucy might well say that she knew the shop a8 
well as her own face, for she had certainly stared as 
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often into its square panes of glass as into the 
mahogany-bound mirror which hung, somewhat above 
her head, against the cottage wall. Day by day, on 
her return from school, she had stood gazing long- 
ingly in through the windows at the bottles full of 
prilliant-striped sugar sticks, the many-coloured com- 
fits, the peppermint and lemon drops. Once or twice, 
the shopwoman, Mrs. Miller, being a good-natured 
soul, and having watched the great blue eyes so often 
looking hungrily in through her window, had called 
Lucy in, and given her a stale gingerbread nut, or 
a peppermint lozenge, which had fallen down and 
rolled behind the counter; so that she had, it was 
true, a much greater knowledge of the shop and its 
owner than Mrs. Gorman had any idea of. 

As Lucy tied on her bonnet, and threw her tippet 
over her shoulders, the remembrance of these acts of 
generosity on Mrs. Miller’s part rose freshly to her 
mind, and the hope arose in her heart also that while 
purchasing the liquorice, Mrs. Miller might again 
bestow upon her some of the many good things 
which abounded upon the shelves of her shop. But 
Mrs. Miller happened not to be in one of her best 
moods—in fact, she was exceedingly cross when Lucy 
entered the shop, for the little girl who usually 
waited behind the counter had just dropped a glass 
jar, full of comfits, out of her hand, while lifting it | 
down from its post in the window; and now all the 
comfits and broken glass were scattered on the lower 
shelf, amidst a select company of brass thimbles, 
steel pens, penny trumpets, and reels of cotton. So 
when Lucy’s eager face appeared at the shop door | 
her reception was not as gracious as she had hoped 
it might be. 

“What do you want now, you little hungry | 
weasel ?”” cried Mrs. Miller, in a sharp, angry voice; | 
“does your mother starve you, that you always come 
here to see what poor folk like me can afford to | 
give you, or to pick up what you can find on the | 
floor? Be off now, for there’s nought for you, and 
don’t come sneaking in here any more, for I have 
enough to do with my goods without giving them 
away to greedy chits like you.” | 

Under this volley of angry words, Lucy retired | 
into the street, for the guilty promptings of her con- | 
science made her forget at the moment that she had | 
really come on a bond-fide errand. She stood for | 
some minutes opposite the window, watching the | 
shop-girl wiping the tears from her eyes with one | 
corner of her apron, and the dust and dead flies and | 
Pieces of broken glass from the window ledges with | 
the other. It was not till her eyes rested on a small | 
tin box full of liquorice, on the back shelf, that she | 
temembered the errand on which her mother had | 
sent her, and felt that she had an undisputed right | 
to enter the shop, whether Mrs. Miller objected to it 
or not. 

“So you’re back again, are you?” cried the shrill, | 
excited voice of the shopwoman. “DidI not tell you 











to get out of the place, and not to let me see you any 
more ?” 

“ Mother sent me for threepence-worth of liquor- 
ice,” said Lucy, advancing towards the counter with 
the money in her hand. 

“Your mother sent you for what?” asked Mrs. 
Miller, looking dubiously at the silver held out 
nervously towards her. 

“For liquorice, if you please, ma’am,” replied 
Lucy, dropping a curtsey. 

“What kind of liquorice—ball, or stick, or re- 
fined ?” 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure, ma’am,—whichever you 
like to give me.” 

“Tell me first what she wants it for.” 

“ For sister Sarah’s throat.” 

“Oh, then, I had better give you the best ;” and 
Mrs. Miller, somewhat mollified by Lucy’s humble 
manner, took down a bottle from one of the highest 
shelves in the shop, and began shaking into the scale 
a number of thin black sticks, two or three at a 


‘time, until the proper weight was in the balance. 


“How many of these sticks will find their way 
home, I wonder,” said Mrs. Miller, smiling grimly, 
as she watched the intense interest with which Lucy 


| regarded her proceedings. 


*“T’m sure I don’t know, ma’am ;” and Lucy blushed 


| cruelly as she spoke, for, to tell the truth, the guilty 


hopes of being able to abstract some of the sticks, on 
her way home, had been at the very moment upper- 


most in her mind. 


“There! it’s better, perhaps, to make everything 
sure,” cried Mrs. Miller, pouring the black sticks 
into a three-cornered paper bag, and with what 
appeared to Lucy, almost delibérate malice, she 
fastened both ends of the bag securely with a large 
drop of red sealing-wax. 

It was in no very genial temper Lucy returned 
to her home, and gave the parcel into her mother’s 
hands. “There!” she cried, tossing her hat on to 
the wooden table, and seating herself with her back 
to her mother,—* there, I’ve brought you home what 
you sent me for, and I hope it will be many a long 
day before you send me to that shop again.” 

“ How so, Lucy ?” 

«It?s not very pleasant to be looked on as a thief, 
and to have both ends of the paper stuck fast, so 
that I could not steal anything out of it.” 

“Tush, child! I am right sure Mrs. Miller never 
looked upon you as a thief,” replied her mother 
with vexation; “but when people are in a bad 
temper, like you, they think every dog is barking 
at their heels. I would have given you some of the 
liquorice for your pains in fetching it, but now you 
have keen so hasty in your speech, you must go 
without it.” 

“T wouldn’t eat a bit of it, not if I were paid for 
it,” replied Lucy, in a still more unpleasant voice ; 
but before the words could reach her mother’s ear, 
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Mrs. Gorman had opened the door of the sick-room 
and carried the bag of liquorice within. 

The doctor came in the evening to see Sarah, and 
pronounced her still in a very precarious state, so 
Lucy sat alone in the little kitchen the greater part 
of the evening, and though she might have found 
many and many a way in which to assist her mother 
in the household, yet she was so out of sorts, and so 
peevish, she only did the things which were abso- 
lutely necessary, and crept sulkily into her bed, fully 
an hour before the usual time. The thought that 
Mrs. Miller had not only suspected her of wishing 
to steal the liquorice, but had actually taken the 
means to prevent her doing so, rankled sadly in her 
mind, and all the more so, perhaps, because she felt 
the justice of the suspicions ; and it was not until a 
late hour that her uneasy conscience permitted her 
to sleep. 

Poor Sarah had a very miserable and restless 
night also, though after midnight there was a slight 
change for the better, and it was not until the 
cuckoo clock struck five, and the first faint dawn of 
sunrise was visible in the sky, that poor Mrs, Gorman 
lay down on her bed to sleep, wearied out with her 
long and anxious watching. 

About the same time that her mother crept into 
bed, thankful at the improvement visible in her sick 
child, and looking forward to a refreshing sleep, 
Lucy awoke from an anxious and troubled slumber. 
From the moment she opened her eyes, she was con- 
scious that something unpleasant had happened the 
day before, the exact circumstances of which she 
could not at once recall. It was only when she glanced 
through the open door of the sick-room, and her eye 
fell on the medicine-bottles ranged on the top of the 
chest of drawers beside the bed, that she remembered 
the vexatious incidents of the past evening, and the 
unpleasant offence given her by Mrs. Miller; at the 
very recollection of which she became so miserable, 
that she threw herself back again upon her pillow, 
and covered her face with the sheet. Every one 
seemed to have conspired to annoy and vex her— 
Sarah, her mother, and above all, Mrs. Miller. “I 
wonder whether Sarah finished all the liquorice or 
not,” she murmured to herself; “if not, and she is 
better to-day, I should not wonder if mother were to 
give me some.” 

At this moment there was a slight movement in 
Sarah’s room, and Lucy, lifting her head from be- 
neath the clothes, listened attentively, that she might 
discover who it was that was stirring. “If it is 
Sarah, I will just run to the door and ask her how 
she is;” and Lucy, fully sure that she heard her 
sister’s voice, slipped hastily from her bed, and 
crossed the room as gently as she could. “Are you 
asleep, Sarah ?” she whispered, as she stood shiver- 
ing, her bare feet upon the cottage tiles; but 
there was no answer, Sarah must have been mut- 
tering in her feverish sleep, for she did not move or 









| reply to Lucy’s question, and Mrs. Gorman’s long. 
drawn, heavy breathing showed that she was fast 
| asleep after her long night of watching. The shut. 


| ters in the sick-room were shut, so there was no ; 
light within but that which came through the open ‘ 


| door at which Lucy stood, and the faint, dying 
| glimmer of a wick floating in a pool of yellow oil. 

“Are you awake, Sarah?” she whispered once 
| more, as her sister turned in her bed, with another 
| feverish mutter; but again there was no answer, and 
| Lucy was just moving quietly away, when her eye 
| was caught by something black, lying on the floor, 
| beside Sarah’s bed, and she advanced a step or 
| two further into the room, that she might satisfy 
| her mind as to what it was. Suddenly her face 
brightened, and she could scarcely restrain an ex- 
clamation of delight. ‘It is liquorice !—yes, some 
of the very liquorice which I brought home with 
me yesterday from Mrs. Miller’s. How did it come 
here?” she murmured; “it must have fallen off the 
chair beside Sarah’s bed, I suppose,” and Lucy 
glanced from the floor to the chair, where, true 
enough, there lay a small heap of liquorice-sticks, 
“Oh! how I wish I could keep this piece for myself 
—it is only a small stick, and there are heaps more 
on the chair. I never tasted liquorice in all my life, 
and if mother were only awake she would give it to 
me, I know,” and trying to satisfy her conscience 
with this sudden supposition, Lucy stooped down 
| hurriedly and snatched the thin black object from the 
| piece of carpeting on which it had fallen. It was 
| hers now, and not giving conscience time to re- 
| proach her, she only waited till she was outside the 
| door of the sick-room to thrust it into her mouth, 
| and to make a rush at the same time across the 
| floor to her bed, that she might enjoy it at her 
| ease. 
| 
| 


But, alas! the feeling of enjoyment, so long and 

earnestly coveted by the greedy child, lasted but one 
short moment. Scarcely had the black substance 
| entered Lucy’s mouth, than she snatched it out 
| again with a bitter cry of pain and disgust, and 
| threw it on the floor. It seemed to her as if she 
had thrust a hot match into her mouth, so terribly 
| did it burn, and tingle, and smart, and instead of the 
delicious sweetness she had expected, her tongue 
tasted as if it were made of copper, or some other 
horrible material. 

Poor Lucy, the disappointment and pain were more 
| than she could bear, and after a violent fit of cough- 
ing, spluttering, and wiping her tongue with the 
sheet, she threw herself upon the pillow, and sobbed 
and cried till her little bed shook beneath her, while 
all the time, instead of growing less, the pain and 
misery of her mouth seemed only to increase. 

It was not till she heard her mother stirring in 
the room within, that she stopped crying, and began 
to think over what had happened, and what more 
was likely to arise out of it. If her mother 
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noticed her red eyes and swelled eyelids, she would 
be sure to question her; and what answer could she 
make ?—it would be horrible to have to add lies to 
all the rest of it. So the clock having struck seven, 
Lucy sprang out of bed and hurried into the little 
dark lumber-room off the kitchen, where, after re- 
peated bathing of her eyes, she hoped she had re- 
moved all traces of her tears, and though her mouth 
and tongue still burned miserably, she was able to 
set about her dressing with a less distracted mind. 
But how difficult it is to destroy all the traces of 
a deceitful act, and how strangely and wonderfully 
true seem the words of the text, “‘ Be sure your sin 
will find you out.” 

Lucy remained sitting in the almost dark dress- 


ing-room, until the sounds in the kitchen led her | 


to think that breakfast must be nearly ready. She 
had heard the doctor come and go, she had heard 
her mother calling her, and through the one small 
window-pane had seen her searching for her in the 
garden. It was not until she feared her mother 
would grow really uneasy, and summon the neigh- 
bours to her assistance, that Lucy emerged from her 
hiding-place and entered the kitchen. With down- 
cast eyes, and guilty misgivings written on every 
feature of her face, she opened the passage door and 





| 


| 


stepped in; but her mother was standing at the | 


fire-place, intent on preparing some arrowroot for 


| the truth. 


poor Sarah’s breakfast, and did not at once notice | 


her entrance. This momentary reprieve gave Lucy 
time to recover in some degree her composure, and, 


anxious to ward off the dreaded questioning, she was | 
\ . . 
| give it to you ?” 


the one to speak first. 

“How is Sarah this morning, mother?—I hope 
she is better,” and as she spoke she also turned her 
back, and began lifting down the cups and saucers 
from the little cupboard in the wall. 

“The doctor thinks her somewhat better this 





What were you doing in the lumber-room, pray, and 
I calling you all the morning ?” 

Lucy stooped down, and with flushed face and 
beating heart gathered up the broken morsels. She 
must confront her mother’s gaze now, when she 
looked up, let her do what she would; but with all 
her nervousness and dread, she was scarcely pre- 
pared for what followed. 

“Bless my heart, child! what on earth have you 
done?” cried her mother, in amazement and horror, 
as she looked into her daughter’s face. 

“T could not help it,” pleaded Lucy, humbly; “it 
tumbled out of my hand, and was broken.” 

“Tam not talking of the saucer, it is your face I 
am looking at. What on earth have ycu been doing 
to it?” 

Lucy remembered now her swelled eyelids, and no 
doubt red nose, and again answered meekly, “I was 
crying, mother, I could not help it.” 

“T could not help it—I could not help it,” repeated 
Mrs. Gorman, angrily; “have you nothing else to 
say but ‘I could not help it?’ Tell me at once what 
you have been doing; no tears that ever I saw could 
stain your face and lips such a hideous colour as 
they are. Tell me at once what you have een 
putting in your mouth.” 

There was nothing left for Lucy now but to tell 
It was evident the stolen mouthful had 
left some traces behind it; and with tingling cheeks 
and bent-down head, she murmured, “ It was liquorice, 
mother, [ was eating.” 

“Liquorice! where did you find it? did Sarah 


Again poor Lucy hesitated, and the words fell 
slowly one by one from her lips. “No, I took it; I 


| picked it up off the floor beside Sarah’s bed. But I 
| did not eat it,” pleaded Lucy; “I only put it in my 


morning,” replied her mother, in a reassuring voice ; | 


“she has less fever, though the throat is sore enough 
still,—so sore, he would have given it another touch 
of the caustic, could he have found the stick, but it 
has got mislaid somehow.” ‘Then suddenly remem- 
bering her child’s mysterious disappearance, Mrs. 
Gorman cried out, “But I say, Lucy, where have you 
been all the morning? I have searched the place 
over, and could not find you anywhere.” 

“I—I was waiting in the lumber-room, mother,” 
replied Lucy, all in a tremble, while, in the nervous- 


ness of the moment, she let the cup she was holding | 
| you supposed to be liquorice-stick at the time,” said 


in her hand slip, and it fell with a crash upon the 
floor. 

“What are you doing there ?—whatever have you 
gone and broken now, child?” asked her mother, 
sharply. 

“It’s only a saucer, mother; I could not help it.” 

“Nonsense, miss; of course you could help it. 
Pick up the pieces at once, and bring them over to 
me, until I see if I can stick them together again. 


mouth for one moment, and took it out again.” 

“Was it because you knew you were doing wrong 
that you took it out of your mouth, or because you 
did not care to finish it—eh, Lucy ? Think a moment 
now before you answer, and tell me the exact truth ;” 
and as Mrs. Gorman spoke, a curious look of half- 
amusement, half-vexation crept over her face. 

“T took it out of my mouth because it was the most 
awful stuff I ever tasted; it burnt all my tongue 
and lips;” and at the recollection of her cruel dis- 
appointment, Lucy burst into a fresh fit of erying. 

“T am not surprised, Lucy, that you were greatly 
disgusted with the taste of the liquorice, or what 


Mrs. Gorman, in a much kinder and more sym- 
pathising voice than she had used formerly; “I 
understand it all now, and can explain it to you. 
The ‘ awful stuff,’ as you call it, which you mistook 


| for liquorice, was the black pencil containing the 
| caustic with which poor Sarah’s throat has had so 


often to be burned—nothing but caustic would have 
stained your face in such a manner, and the fact of 
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your having taken it out of the room accounts for the 
doctor not having been able to find it this morning.” 

Poor Lucy’s renewed sobs were the only answer to 
her mother’s explanation. 

“T am really very sorry, Lucy dear,” continued her 
mother, in a still kinder voice, “for what has hap- 
pened this morning, not only for my own sake—for of 
course I cannot trust you for the future so completely 
as I have hitherto done—but also for all the pain and 
distress of body and mind it has caused you.” 

“You may, indeed, trust me, mother,’ sobbed 
Lucy; “I will never, never do such a thing again—I 
promise you I never will.” 

“T think it would be wiser not to promise, Lucy 
dear,” replied her mother, gravely; “you have a 
very, very weak little nature, and have no strength 
of your own to fight against temptation; so that any 
promises you might make just now would, I fear, 
have but a poor chance of being kept. You must be 
content, therefore, with trying to turn over a new 
leaf, and waiting patiently till I find by your conduct 
that you are worthy of being trusted again.” 

“T have tried to turn over new leaves hundreds and 
hundreds of times, but they always fell back again 
somehow,’ pleaded Lucy, disconsolately, as she 
twisted her poor caustic-stained fingers together, 
and looked through big tears at the red tiles at her 
feet. 

“ New leaves are not easy things to turn over by 
ourselves—we all have found that out,” replied her 
mother, comfortingly. ‘But when some one much 
stronger than we are helps us to turn them over, 
then, indeed, we may take heart, and hope that 
things will really go on better than before. If I 
were you, Lucy, I would give up struggling in my 
own strength against the numberless temptations 
which must arise each day. One may perhaps of a 
rare time be able to fight against a sin all in one’s 
own strength, and perhaps succeed for a while in 
conquering it, but it is only for a while; we must 
in the end give way, and each time that sin conquers 
us we grow weaker and less able to strive against 
it as we ought. But if, instead of leaning on our- 
selves, we lean upon God, and ask His help in every 
difficulty, no matter how small it may be, you will 
find, Lucy darling, that misfortunes such as hap- 
pened this morning will seldom if ever occur again, 
and your life, instead of being grumbling and dis- 
contented, will be as bright and happy as you could 
wish. Will you try just for a little while, my child, 
and follow my advice ? and after a time you will see 
whether it has been worth following or not.” 

“T will indeed try, mother,’ murmured Lucy, 
humbly. 

And Lucy did try. The day, begun so unhappily, 
and ushered in with tears and sobs, proved in the 











end the turning-point in Lucy’s life; and though 
many were the fights and the falls and the risings 
again, and though often it seemed as if the new leaf 
would never be turned, yet with each successive 
struggle came fresh help and courage, till at length 
the temptations grew less difficult to conquer, and 
the love to do right grew stronger. 

But Lucy’s first great sin brought another punish. 
ment with it as well as her mother’s vexation and 
distrust: for days and weeks after her theft, the 
stain of the caustic remained on her face and lips, 
nothing would remove it, so that the school-children 
came to know what had happened, and the greedy 
act became almost a household proverb; and it was 
only by a long course of strict honesty and meek 
endurance of their taunts that she at length lived 
down the nickname given her by the village folk of 
“Lucy Liquorice.” 
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257. The number of Jesse’s sons as stated in the 
First Book of Samuel, and as recorded in the First 
Book of Chronicles, is different. Show this. 

258. When Jonathan pleaded with Saul on behalf 
of David, on what two points did he base his inter- 
cession ? 

259. In the Acts of the Apostles there are three 
accounts of the conversion of St. Paul. Where are 
they found ? 

260. How many publicans are mentioned by name 
in the New Testament ? 

261. How many communications were made to 
Isaac by the Almighty, and what were the occa- 
sions ? 

262. There is one verse in which are given all the 
duties of Aaron and his sons. Quote it. 

263. Give the words of the first murmuring of the 
children of Israel after their departure from the 
land of Egypt. 

264. Quote a passage in which priests among the 
Israelites are mentioned before the establishment of 
Aaron’s priesthood. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 768. 

247, Pharaoh’s (Gen. xl. 20). Herod’s (Matt. xiv. 
6; Mark vi. 21). 

248. The healing of the lame man at the beautiful 
gate of the Temple, on which occasion he said, 
“ Silver and gold have I none” (Acts iii. 6). 

249. Jesus, meaning Jesus of Nazareth. 

250. Solomon (2 Chron. ix. 29); Rehoboam (2 
Chron. xii. 15); Abijah (2 Chron. xiii. 22). 

251. Adonijah (1 Kings i. 5). 

252. 2 Sam. xii. 8. 
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THE SUN-DIAL. 


Cast on a pillar of crumbling stone, Proclaims how the minutes are speeding on 
Where mingling their blossom with Time’s | Like the dripping waters or ebbing sand, 
decay, Which in ages past marked the moments 
The leaves of the ivy have clinging grown. gone. 
VOL. VIII. 420 


NLY a shade by a fitful ray Yet, a faithful witness, this shadowy hand 
a 
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None, none but the thoughtless could turn their eyes 
Unmoved on this speechless hand of warning, 
The light which is looming as daylight dies 


May to them be a night which knows no morning. | 


I gaze and I tremble beneath a spell 
Which fastens my eyes where the shadows fall, 
And their dread monitions my thoughts compel, 
Like the mystic hand in Belshazzar’s hall. 


Oh! who hath not felt how the hand of Time 
Appeals to the conscience, lest aught unsound 
Cause that lives, unsoiled by an open crime, 
When weighed in the balance be wanting found ? 


And few methinks ponder on things like these, 
Who would not recall and re-live the past, 
Sending the shadow back ten degrees 
As the dial of Ahaz was backward cast. 


And few that would not in the evil days, 
Redeem the time ere the daylight fade 

From earth’s joys they know, and its meteor rays 
That life is a shadow, a shadow’s shade ! 


Dark clouds will hover around the light, 
Though the sun shine clear in the noonday sky, 
And a shadow will darken where all was bright, 
While unmarked by the dial the moments fly. 


Yet a stricter account than the water or sand, 
Or a dial’s shadow can keep of the hours, 








Is kept by the heart which will understand 
That talents and time are entrusted powers, 


Talents not given to hide beneath 
| The shameless earth of an idled life, 
| For the night-time cometh, the night of death, 
And who shall work in that hour of strife ? 


What then have ye done? Have ye lightened woes? 
Or helped one wanderer on his way ? 

Or like him of old when the evening close, 
Must ye too mourn ye have “lost a day?” 


Nay, more, if no deed done from godly love 
Be found in your heart’s self-scrutiny, 

When the night-time cometh your loss shall prove 
Not a day, nor a year, but eternity ! 


Oh! who would not wish that the light might stay 
Till the holy battle be fought and won ; 

| That some voice from heaven or earth would say, 

| “ Sun, stand thou still wpon Gibeon!” 





| Yet time is given with means of grace 
Ere the ¢vening shadows and dews descend, 
Though feeble your knees and prolonged the race, 
| *Neath light never fading may be your end. 
This light shall sink in eternal cloud, 
| For they need no sun on that nightless shore, 
And all earthly things shall find earthly shroud, 
| Yea, Time itself shall be no more! 
Cecit Moore. 








QUEEN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MADGE THINKS ABOUT GOING HOME, 





yea ARY asked no questions concerning 
} Lewis Edwards’s visit. Perhaps she 
\] guessed the purport of it, and Madge 
my was worn out with excitement after 
~ he had gone, and wanted to rest a 
little. In the afternoon, however, she roused up, 
and then, when Harry had gone to Cockermouth for 
a long walk, Madge said quietly, “I shall never 
see Lewis Edwards again, Mary,” and then Mary 
knew she was right in her surmise. “ How strange 
it is,” she went on presently, “how little we under- 
stand what is best for us. I know now that that 
man never really cared for me, though he thought he 
did perhaps, and I am thankful for it now; and yet, 
at one time, I would have given anything in the 
world for his love.” 

Then, Mary answered sweetly, in her simple faith, 
“ Ah, dear, God sees the end from the beginning, and 
we often think He is punishing us, when He is only 


MADGE. 


9 66 


THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ETC. 


“ But, Mary,” said Madge, “do you think He 

watches over us even in this? Is it not strange, 
| too, how much love is thrown away in the world, 
and how often people strive for, and would give half 
| their lives for what they cannot gain?” 
“TI think He watches over us in everything,” Mary 
|answered. “And He who is love Himself will 
|mever withhold any human love from His creatures 

which He knows will really be a blessing to them. 
| Trust Him, dear; man may fail, but He never: 
believe this, Madge darling, in everything, and 
| calmly leave the result in His tender hands.” 
| And through gathering tears Madge answered 
| Slowly, “Oh, Mary! I do, I do trust Him at last.” 
' Then she tried to work a little while, but the excite- 
|ment and flushed face of the morning came back, 
,and she complained of headache, yet would not sit 
| still, but restlessly wandered up and down the 
room. “Mary,” she asked suddenly, “when is Ralph 
| coming—at Whitsuntide ?” 
| No,” said Mary, “he cannot get away.” And 


mercifully withholding the instrument which would | again Madge thought, “He will not come because 
be our chastisement.” 





Iam here.” She went restlessly to the piano, and ran 
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her fingers over the keys, and began to sing in a| times through the winter,—of her in the summer, 
weak wheezy voice, “ Far away,” then stopped and | with her hat shading her eyes, yet looking up 
turned over the music on the top of the instrument, | at him now and then with love for him written 
and found a new song, “When Sparrows build,’ |in them; of her faith in him, her happiness in 
and having tried it through, began to sing it in the | his love, her despair, and pride, and humility, 
same weak voice, and got on till she came to the | her songs and dreamy speeches, and her beautiful 


yerse— face. Do what he would Madge haunted him, At 

“How could I tell I should love thee to-day, last, sure of her regard for him, and greatly to the 
Whom that day I held not dear ; a ae A a 

How could I tell I should love thee away, admiration of himself, he had determined to marry 

For I did not love thee anear ?”’ * her, and throw all other considerations to the winds, 





She stopped and pondered over these words for a | went down to the North, and found himself rejected, 
long time, then went and knelt by Mary’s side and and the knowledge humbled him—almost despised 
said, “‘ Mary, you'll let me go home early to-morrow; | by the girl who once would have laid down her 
they'll be expecting me.” | life for him. ‘She is quite right,” he said, “she 
“ Yes, dear, if you wish it.” | is quite right, and I’m not worthy of her. But 
“TI do wish it,” she answered; “and write to Ralph |I never thought she meant what she said; and 
and tell him I have gone, and if—if—he comes, I | though there may be something pathetic in the 
should like to see him, Mary; there is something I) woman who clings to a scoundrel with spaniel-like 
want to say to him in case I die,” devotion, yet it is a higher love, which only lasts 
“ Nonsense, Madge.” while its object is worthy of it, or till the scoundrel 
“TI mean it, dear. Tell him I have gone home to | is recognised for what he is, and condemned, in spite 
the pencil-mill, and therefore he need not stay away | of all her own heart has to plead in his excuse, If 
on my account, I think sometimes I am going to | I’d been a beggar I believe I should not have lost 
another home soon—one I have thought of very | her, but I behaved like a mean sneak, and I have;” 
often, far away beyond the tops of the mountains.” | and he looked out of the window again. After all, 
Then Mary looked at her face, at the wild light in | a man who could thus see and acknowledge, though 
her eyes, and at her burning cheeks, and suddenly she | only to himself, his own unworthiness, was not 
was afraid, altogether bad, and Madge’s brief and blind devotion 
Madge did not return to the pencil-mill the next | had not been wholly lost or thrown away. 
day, nor the next—was not likely to be able to 
return to it for many days to come. It was a sort 
of nervous fever the doctor said, and she must have 
care, and quiet, and freedom from anxiety, and so 
for many a week Madge kept her room at the little | Mary wrote to Ralph, and, no matter what she said, 
cottage at Bassenthwaite; and whether she would it was sufficient to bring him down with all speed to 
ever leave it again was a question which those who | the cottage at Bassenthwaite; but Madge was too ill 
loved her best did not dare answer for themselves. to see him, or even to be told of his arrival. She 
* * * * * * | seemed to have had a long strain on her nervous 
Lewis Edwards could scarcely believe his own | system, the doctors said, and must especially be kept 
senses as he went back to London that evening. He | free from anxiety or mental trouble, though what 
really had been fascinated by Madge the year be- | there was likely to disturb her did not appear, and 
fore to a degree that was almost beyond his own | only Mary guessed. At last, however, after many 
comprehension, He had struggled against it in | weary days for those who cared for her—and not least 
vain, and had entangled himself against his will, | among them was Elizabeth Hodgson, who daily came 
but he had been resolute in determining that | and lavished a mother’s care upon the girl she had 
nothing should make him sacrifice his interests to | been half afraid to welcome back—Madge was pro- 
his feelings, and in this he was successful. He had | nounced out of immediate danger, and a week later 
been rather astonished, a little mortified, and slightly | was able to sit up. Mary told her then that Ralph 
relieved at Grace Spedding’s refusal at the last | had come, how he had hung about the house, sad 
moment to marry him, since it gave him the money | and dejected, reproaching himself for having stayed 
he wanted, and without the girl whom he eared little away, and longing above all things to see her again, 
about one way or the other. Do what he would, how- | Madge brightened up rather at the news, and waited 
ever, he could not forget Madge Galton. She was | eagerly for the day when she was carried down by 





CHAPTER XXII. 
RALPH COMES AND GOES AND COMES. 





right in saying he liked himself best in the world— | Harry Carter, and placed once more upon the sofa in 
he did. He was an utterly selfish, artificial, shallow | the little sitting-room. 
man, with pleasant manners, a handsome face, Then in a few minutes Ralph entered, and Madge, 


and fascinating ways; but after himself he found | half ashamed, and half humble, and withal a shade 
out he liked Madge. He thought of her many | glad that she was ill, since it was a dumb appeal for 
his kindness, met Ralph Forbes again. 





* Jean Ingelow. 
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“T am very glad to see you,” she said; and then 
they tried to chat on ordinary things and in an or- 
dinary manner, but could not. After a few minutes, 
however, when they were alone, she put out her hand 
and said, “Ralph, I want to thank you for your 
kindness to me when I was in trouble last year. I was 
very, very grateful, though I could not thank you, but 
I have thought of it a great many times.” He got 
up and walked up and down the room impatiently. 

“Never mind about it now, Madge, I was very glad 
to be of any service to you,” he said stiffly, And she 
thought, “ He will never like me again, I can see it in 
his face,” and she froze accordingly, and said nothing 
for some time; then he spoke again. “I’m going up 
to town to-morrow, Madge, I’ll send down some books 
for you and Mary; Harry’s library is too heavy for 
you two.” 

“ But are you going to-morrow?” she asked a little 
blankly. 

“Yes.” He did not say that he had only come on 
her account, had only stayed to see her better, and 
was going because he did not dare remain, but, as in 
days past, Madge misunderstood him, and thought 
he was going because he no longer cared to stay 
where she was; and the next morning, without a 
single word that could contradict her idea, he went. 

He was sadly disappointed with his visit to the 
North. He had hoped from Mary’s letter to see 
some outward visible change in Madge’s feelings (that 
is, when she had recovered), but to all appearance 
there was none, and half angry with his sister, half 
angry with himself for caring still for a woman who, 
do what he might, had only gratitude to give him, or 
at best a share of affection in common with the rest 
of her friends, he returned to his chambers. That 
he loved her still was certain. He knew her faults— 
he had known them all his life, but he knew her 
nature too, and so excused them. He knew the 
change for the better in her of late months, and was 
thankful for it. As for her making use of the 
two hundred pounds, he knew that, making sure 
of replacing the money, she had given way to 
an impulse and done wrong in ignorance; and it 
was odd, but dimly he divined what had been done 
with the money. He knew that she was truthful 
and womanly, and above all things that were 
mean and contemptible, and only wanted a firm 
hand, and a hand she loved, to guide her; and 
Le knew above all else that she was, and would be, 
the one woman who possessed his heart, and would 
keep it. Still he was not going to eat humble 
pie, or hang about her and be at her beck and call for 
nothing—or for anything at all for the matter of that ; 
and whatever his feelings were, he was not going 
te show them, unless he had some excellent reason for 
doing so. He sent down books and papers, but he 
did not once write to inquire after her, until one day 
brought him another letter from Mary. It ran as 
follows :— 












**Madge has been worse since you left, and has only just come 
down-stairsagain. It isodd, but the doctor persists in thinking 
that she has something to worry her, and to me too she appears 
to be secretly fretting. I cannot help thinking that you have 
this to answer for, and that at last she is yours if you 
choose to come and try your fortune ; and take my advice and do 
it, Ralph ; why risk losing the girl I know you love still, in spite 
of what you may say, for the sake of a little poor pride?” 


The next morning saw Ralph at Bassenthwaite 
again. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
AND 89 THE STORY ENDS. 
He did not announce himself, but walked in at the 
open door, that bright spring morning, and heard 
Madge say fretfully to Mary, “ Ralph might have 
written to ask how I was.” 

* Ralph is here to ask himself,” he said, and then 
he saw a sudden change in her face that made him 
think Mary was right. She was weaker, though, and 
her thin pale face ard helplessness touched him 
sorely. 

He sat by her side all that day, and though she 
could not talk much, yet there was an expression in 
her eyes that satisfied him; and the next morning 
Harry betook himself for the day to Cockermouth, 
and Mary found she had much to do in the garden, 
and Ralph was sent into the sitting-room, where 
Madge was in the easy chair, and told to make him- 
self agreeable. 

“Tam to take care of you,” he said awkwardly, 
“or else you are to take care of me, I do not know 
which.” : 

“Very well,” she answered shyly, drawing a shawl 
round her, and half shivering. 

* Are you cold this lovely day P” he asked; “ why, 
it is quite hot.” 

“Tam always cold,” she sighed, and she looked 
so ill he turned his head away with a sudden dread, 
“Ralph,” she went on abruptly, “as you are to take 
care of me, suppose you read to me?” 

“Yes, with pleasure,” he said, in a tone of relief; 
“what shall it be?” 

“Oh, poetry,” she answered quickly. 

“The old love of beauty, Madge,” and he laughed, 
but drearily. 

“Yes, but not what seems beautiful only, not that 
only now, Ralph” (she hardly dared to say the words, 
it seemed like betraying some secret of her own). 
“Tl get you a book,” she said, and walking to the case 
she looked over its contents. ‘Ralph, will you read 
‘Maud ?’ I never heard you read that. Here it is,” 
and she put the little green volume into his hand, 
and sat down again. 

He opened it and commenced, and went on for 
half an hour in a husky, uncertain voice, then 
threw the book down. “I can’t,” he exclaimed; “I 
can’t go on with it. It’s so difficult to read the 
spoony passages aloud, and ‘Maud’ sounds some- 
thing like ‘Madge ;’” and he stopped and looked at 
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her, and loved her in that moment more than ever. 
Perhaps she felt it unconsciously, or perhaps some- 
thing in his voice carried her thoughts back to the 
past. ‘“ What are you thinking of ?” he said sud- 
denly ; “ you look so grave.” 

“I was thinking of the evening when you found 
me by Bassenthwaite Lake, when you knew me first 
of all.” 

“TI remember it so well,” he said quickly, and he 
turned away; “you were such a jolly little girl, 
Madge !” 

“Was I?” and she smiled a little; and he rose 
and walked up and down the room. She got up 
almost as if to follow him, but checked herself and 
remained standing by a little side-table, on which 
were arranged some old china ornaments dear to 
Mary’s heart. 

“Do you remember how you stood on tiptoe trying 
to get your hat?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered. The flush which had come 
on her face had faded, and the light had died out 
from her eyes, and she was pale and fagged; but 
he did not see it, he was thinking so intently of the 
past. 

« And how you would not let Carter go home with 
us that evening ?—what glorious days they were!” 
he went on. 

“Yes,” she said again;—“I wish they could all 
come back,” she added impulsively, holding on to 
the little table for support. 

“Do you?” he exclaimed ; “do you really ?” and | 
he went up to her. The colour came back into her | 
cheek, and he did not know all she was suffering as | 
she nodded in reply. ‘‘ And, Madge,” he said, “ do | 
you remember when you asked me what you would | 
be if I were king ?” | 

Then she raised her head, and saw the longing, | 


eager, grave look in his face, and all the love—that 


unswerving, unfailing love—written in the clear grey 
eyes, and the life which had seemed dying out of her 
flashed back. 

“What would you make me now, Ralph?” The 
words were said before she knew it; but he answered | 
her as quickly and unhesitatingly as he had done | 
years and years before. | 

“ Queen—Queen Madge. My little girl, would 
you: ‘is 

“In spite of all I have done P—perhaps you do not 
know it all.” 

*T do—I know the worst, and guess in substance 
what you did it for.” 

“T know all you did for me,” she said. 

“Never mind that now, but answer my other 
question,” 

Then she put her two hands in his with a sigh of 
relief, “Oh, Ralph!” she said, “if I had only been 
content—if I had only been content always, and glad 
—as Iam now.” 

She did not speak again, and when Ralph looked 

















at her a terrible dread came suddenly into his heart, 
and taking her into his arms he laid her gently down 
on the sofa, and then rushing to the door called 
wildly to Mary. 

“Tt is only a fainting-fit,’” Mary said; “she has 
them sometimes. Don’t be afraid, Ralph dear; 
she'll be better soon.’ And after a little time Madge 
revived again; but all that day she remained on the 
sofa, with her eyes following Ralph about the room 
with a hopeless, wistful look, which haunted him all 
his life long. 

She was weaker when the evening came, but still 
not believing or daring to believe how ill she really 
was, Ralph sat by her side thinking of the morning. 

“Madge,” he said, when they were alone, “can 
you remember it all—what you said to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, 

“And,” he said, “ you are sure ” He stopped, 
and did not know how to frame the question he 
wanted to ask. “Are you sure—are you quite sure?” 

Then she, guessing what he meant, answered, “ I 
am quite sure, Ralph,” she whispered, “quite sure 
that I love you more than all the world.” 

And so at last he was satisfied. 

“Oh, Madge!” he said desperately, “you must get 
well, you must indeed.” 

“Yes,” she answered gently. ‘“ But let me sleep 
a little while, dear.” And he, hearing the last word 
and bribed with it, went to the easy chair, and sat 
still for an hour, reflecting again on his own happi- 
ness, for he could not be miserable, could not believe 
all that seemed written on Madge’s tired face. He 
fancied that the very strength of his love must make 
her well, and as if the beauty and brightness of that 
glad summer must scare all sorrow away. So he sat 
and thought, thought about it all, till it was nearly 
dark, then he got up, and kicking off his slippers, so 
as not to make any noise, walked up and down the 
room, as was his habit. 

After a while Mary entered with a candle, shading 
the light with her hands, and he motioned to her not 
to speak or disturb Madge, who was sound asleep. 
She put out the light, and they went into the recess 
by the window, and stood there talking in whispers, 
she looking out for her husband, and wondering 
what could make him so long gone, he thinking 
with a smile how Madge would watch for him some 
day, and be anxious if he did not come. Then they 
heard presently in the distance a rumbling noise, the 
sound of wheels; it came nearer and nearer, then 
grew fainter and fainter, and died away. 

“Why, it must be eight o’clock; that is the even- 
ing mail gone by,” Mary said. “I had better rouse 
Madge, or she will not rest at night.” She went to 
the sofa, leaving Ralph still in the recess by the 
window, dreaming over the picture which he had 
conjured up in a moment—a picture of Madge well 
and happy, waiting and watching for him on some 
future day. He could see it all, her sweet face 
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round and bright again, with the old proud look 
upon it, and her little impatience when he was 
late. Perhaps, too, she would come to the gate 
to meet him, as Mary sometimes went to meet her 
husband. Yes, he could imagine it all; he would 
take care to live away from town in some little place 
made pretty with all that would please his beauty- 
loving Madge,—in some place to which he could 
return of an evening, leaving the world and its follies 
and anxieties behind—return to his home and to 
Madge, Queen Madge, his wife. Then he felt Mary 
come up to him and put her hand upon his shoulder, 
and her cheek, wet with tears, against his for a 
moment. 

“ Ralph,” she said quietly, “I think Madge is very 
ill, I scarcely hear her breathe.” 

He never forgot the horror and dread of that 
moment, as he rushed to the sofa and knelt down in 
the darkness by the side of the woman whom all his 
life had been dearest in the world to him. 

“Madge!” he cried; ‘‘ Madge!” 

Then she woke and looked round, “ Yes,” she 
answered, and at the sound of her voice his heart 
gave a great bound. “ Yes,” she said dreamily, and 
roused herself. “I think I am better; I have been 
so sound asleep.” 


* Yes, I know you have,” he said, with a sigh of 
> d > ? o | 


relief. “And you are going to get quite well, are 
you not?” he asked, with the fear yet lingering. 

“T hope and pray that I shall,” she said, so softly 
that even Mary, who had discreetly retreated to the 
window again, did not hear. ‘ And I think I shall 
for I am so happy, and I have been so miserable.” 

“Why?” he said eagerly. 

“ Because I thought it was not possible you loved 





me still, Ralph; and the loss of that I did not 
once know how to value was taking away my life by 
inches. I think I shall get well now.” 

And she was right, care and misery are terrible 
murderers, especially to women; and happiness, if it 
is not exactly the elixir of life, is the best doctor in 
the world. 

* a * * * % 

*There,”’ said Ralph, a fortnight later, “you look 
pounds better to-day—something like a queen.” 

“TI would rather not be a queen any longer,” she 
said, thinking that Ralph was learning to say pretty 
things in his old age, or rather in his thirtieth 
year. 

‘© Why not?” 

«Because a queen can’t—can’t, well, you are a 
subject, and a queen can’t—you know what I 
mean.” 

There are some words a woman finds it very awk- 
ward to say to a man for the first time, unless he is 
obliging enough to set her the example. 

“Marry a subject?” he asked, 

* Yes, so I’d better abdicate.” 





“No,” he answered, “you shan’t do that. We'll 
| get married first, and try the question afterwards. 
| In this constitutional age a queen rules more by 
courtesy than in reality, so you haven’t got the best 
of it,’ he laughed. 
| ©T’m sure I didn’t want it,” she pouted; “and 
I’m glad I’m not to abdicate—I never shall if I can 
| help it.” 
, And she did not, but she lived to realise for Ralph 
the dream he had dreamt as he stood by the window 
| in the summer twilight. 


| THE END. 





“THE JOY IN HARVEST.” 


“They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest.’”—Isa. ix. 3. 








=) .O season of the year is more sug- 

gestive of joy than harvest. In all 
ages and countries it has been a 
time of exultation and gladness— 
conducted with rejoicing, and often 
concluded with domestic and public festivities. 
Two of the great annual festivals of the Jews were 
associated with the harvest—the feast of the First- 


\ 


fruits and the feast of Ingatherings, when the : 


people “gathered in their labours out of the field.” 
To a large extent even in our colder and more 
humid climate harvest is also a season of gladness, 
so that we can see beautiful meaning in the words 


around you covered with the ripened grain, softly 
waving and surging like a golden sea in the gentle 
| breeze. The sun is high in the heavens, with his 
| radiant heat now and then tempered by a passing 
cloud. Here you see the corn falling fast under 
the reaper’s sickle, and catch the echo of the 
cheerful song or the merry shout, as the sheaves 
are bound and the shocks set up. There you see 
the farmer’s wain, as it jolts through the fields to 
the corn-yard, heavily laden with the precious 
store, that the garners may be filled. Here you 
| see the gleaners busily gathering up the ears 
| which have been left, and inwardly rejoicing that 


of the prophet: “They joy before thee according | for them, too, in their poverty, harvest-time is 


to the joy in harvest.” 


| come again. There you discern manifest prepara- 


You have stood on some rising ground in the |} tions for a harvest-home, when the last sheaf has 


autumn-time, and looked on the fields below and | been secured, and all, from the master to the 
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lowest labourer, are summoned to join in a feast, 
and to share in the grateful scene. The joy of 
harvest is indeed a suggestive joy. 

Isaiah speaks of such a joy as the result of the 
Messiah’s advent, the issue of the glorious deliver- 
ance for man, through the incarnation and suffering | 
of the Son of God. The words of the prophet are 
specially applied in St. Matthew's Gospel (iv. 14 
—16) to the Messiahship and mission of Jesus 
Christ, so that this must be their full and highest 
reference, 

I. Here, then, first, is a gracious experience. 
“We have found the Messias,’”’ said Andrew, the 
fisherman of Galilee, to his brother Peter; and 
the discovery was the grandest and the best which 
sinful man could make. There is no other like 
this, so rich in blessing to humanity, or so glorious 
in influence. “The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light: they that dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the 
light shined.” These words suggest two aspects 
of Christian experience as the ground of the joy 
possessed by those who are said to rejoice “ac- 
cording to the joy in harvest.” There is light— 
the enjoyment of light. Christ is the light of the 
world, and the light of the soul. He is “the 
Truth, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge;” and wherever He is received by 
faith true light shines into the heart. 

What a revelation of truth, goodness, and moral 
glory is there to the soul that comes to Jesus, and 
trusts in Him! Then gloom is dissipated, the 
thick darkness is passed, and the true light shineth. 
It is, indeed, “a great light ””—great in the know- 
ledge which it brings, in the intensity with which 
it shines, in the influence which it exerts, and the 
prospect which it unfolds to the soul. There is no 
light like it for the mind of man, none to be com- 
pared with it for his path through this world as a 
pilgrim to another and a better. Just as light 
burst at first on chaos by the Divine word, and 
brought order out of confusion, and beauty out of 
deformity; just as the morning sun causes the 
mists to rise in the valley, roll up the mountain- 
side, and disappear, so Christ’s revelation to the 
soul makes the man a child of light and of the 
day, and transforms him into a new creature. 

This light, then, is for life. The land of the 
shadow of death becomes a region of vitality and | 
beauty. The radiance of the sun thrown upon the 
seed left in the soil causes it to quicken, germinate, 
and grow; so, when Christ, the Sun of Righteous- 
hess, arises on the soul, it begins to heavé and 
throb with the consciousness, aspirations, and 
emotions of a new life. He that believeth in 
Christ hath everlasting life: to know Him is life 
eternal—life with interests surpassing all the in- 
terests of time, with ties and anticipations which 
no mere earthly loss can darken or dissever. | 





Heavenly light and spiritual life then come to an 
individual, to a community and people, through 
the revelation of Christ, the Son of God; and 
wherever they are experienced there is joy “ ac- 
cording to the joy of harvest.” 

II. Consider this gladsome sentiment. 


True 
piety is ever associated with joy. “The kingdom 
of God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” It is a joy which springs from 
God, which He recognises and approves. How 


| different from the joy of the world, which is often 
| put to flight by the very thought of God. It is 


interesting to note some of the peculiar attributes 
or aspects of the joy of harvest as applicable to 
true Christian joy. 

1. It is the joy of thoughtful anxiety ended. 
Many an anxious hour has the husbandman 
between the sowing and the reaping of his fields. 
Often does he go forth with forebodings to dis- 
cern the face of the sky. A lengthened drought 
depresses him, continued rains excite his fears, 
and the absence of sunshine throws a gloom on 
his prospects. But when the harvest comes, and 
the corn is reaped, then fear is dispelled and care 
relieved, so that the joy in harvest is in truth 
the joy of anxiety ended. So it is with those who 
find the Saviour. The soul, weary and heavy laden, 
may have had a long struggle, a severe conflict 
with the consciousness of sin, and much agitation 
from the anxious inquiry, “ Oh! that I knew where 
I might find Him;” but when He shines forth 
upon the heart, rest is found, and the peace which 
passeth all understanding comesin. The darkness 
is passed, the storm of the soul is hushed to calm, 
anxious fears are dissipated, gloomy forebodings 
are ended, and a joy like the joy of harvest takes 
possession of the soul. 

2. It is the joy of hoped-for possession realised. 
This is but another aspect of the truth we have 
just considered. The harvest-song is the song of 
possession. That which was desired and hoped for, 
with much fear and trembling, is at length obtained, 
Hopes are fulfilled when the crops are safely 
secured and the garners full. There is no longer 
any fear of the mildew or the blight, of rotting rains 
or biting frosts. Thanksgiving takes the place of 


‘anxiety, and joy fills the husbandman’s heart. 


The joy of harvest, therefore, in the very highest 
sense, is the joy of him who has found in Christ 
his Saviour and Almighty Friend. He has 
reached the possession and enjoyment of more 
than he ever dreamed of, for through the love 
of Christ he is “filled with all the fulness of 
God.” He may have doubted ; he may have thought 
himself, as many have, beyond the reach of 
pardon; he may have fancied that the invitations 
and promises of the Gospel were not addressed to 
him, but now through a living faith he possesses 
all—pardon, peace, new life, the hope of glory; 
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and the joy of the Lord becomes his strength. As 
a child of God he is an heir of God, and joint heir 
with Christ, so that he may well rejoice with joy 
“according to the joy in harvest.” “ All things 
are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is 
God’s.” 

3. Hence, further, it is the joy of abundant pro- 
vision secured. The joy of harvest has a respect 
to the future. The garners are filled and for 
another season there is abundance in the land; 
there is no fear of want or famine now; and even 
the poor widow, as she gleans in the field, looks 
forward with gratitude and joyful hope to her little 
winter store thus humbly secured. And does not 
the Christian’s joy have a respect to the future? 
It is not merely the joy of present deliverance, 
abundance, and peace, but the joy of certain supply 
to come, daily help for daily duty, and a glorious 
prospect to be realised. The Christian can truly 
sing with David, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want.” The light that shines on him 
shows that his “life is hid with Christ in God,” 
where infinite fulness and sufficiency dwell. There 
is supply for every need, satisfaction for every 
pure desire, provision for every emergency, and 
victory in the great battle of life. With the 
kingdom of God within him, and the kingdom 
of heaven and glory open before him, the Chris- 
tian’s joy may well be according to the joy in 
harvest. 

4. It is the joy of earnest labour rewarded. 
When he gathers in the sheaves and collects the 
produce of the field in the farmyard, the labourer 
reaps the reward of his toil in breaking up the 
ground, cultivating the soil, and sowing the seed, 
and may therefore justly rejoice. So the 
Christian’s life is a life of service. In his work of 
faith and Jabour of love, he may have many an 
anxiety and many a fear, but the time of harvest 
will come, when joy will be his portion in the 
success of his labour. The church is a region of 
holy activity in which that law of the Divine Master 
should be constantly recognised, under which He 
sets “to every man his work.” The mother in 
training her children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, may be often troubled by their 
waywardness. On their youthful minds she sows 
the seed of the Word with prayer, and waters it 
with her tears. Sometimes her heart may seem 
well-nigh broken by the wilful disobedience of her 
boy, in some act which may give dark forebod- 
ings for his future character. But she wrestles in 
secret with God on his behalf, and continues, by 
holy example and precept, to allure to the way of 
life. | By-and-by she is privileged to mark the 


dawnings of piety in her son, and to rejoice in 
seeing him walking in the truth. 


Then, after all 











her anxiety, tears, and prayers on his behalf, her 
joy is truly according to the joy in harvest. So it 
is in the experience of all who honestly and 
heartily do any work in the vineyard of the Lord; 
the Sunday-school teacher, the preacher, the 
evangelist, the pastor, all find that in due season 
they reap if they faint not. Humble and un- 
selfish labour is crowned with success. The seed 
may be carried forth and cast into the soil with 
tears, but the sheaves are borne home with re. 
joicing. No seed from God can be lost, and work 
for Christ, although done amidst discourage. 
ments and difficulty, will certainly issue in the joy 
of harvest. 

5. There is one other idea connected with this 
subject which must not be overlooked ; the joy of 
harvest is the joy of happy association formed. 
The labour and the results of the harvest are alike 
formany. It is most probable that you never saw 
only one labourer in a harvest-field ; for if there be 
one to cut down the corn, there will be another to 
gather it into sheaves. Men work together; every 
one has his share of toil, and each one’s shareisdone 
the more joyously from the fact that others are | 
with him. The produce of the harvest is not for 
one alone, but for many ; and all classes, high and 
low, from the prince to the peasant, are “served 
by the field.” One great joy of this world is the 
joy of association. How manifestly and beauti- 
fully is this true in the kingdom of God. The 
Church is the “communion of saints,” and the 
religion of Christ is for the brotherhood of men. 
The man who comes to Him has joy in finding 
that the Saviour whom he has learnt to love is 
the Saviour of apostles, prophets, and martyrs, 
and of a multitude that no man can number. 
The more fully we realise our own interest in 
God’s redemption, so much the more shall we 
rejoice in seeing His kingdom growing on every 
side of us. Does it not vastly enhance a parent’s 
joy to have his children associated with himself at 
the table of the Lord? Was not Andrew’s happi- 
ness increased when, after finding the Messiah 
for himself, he went and brought “ his own brother 
Simon” to Jesus? In the Gospel of Christ there 
is enough for all, and enough for each, and in the 
communion of saints, the joy of holy association is 
truly realised. Just as the sun shines for all, and 
the rain descends for all, and the corn grows for all, 
so do we rejoice in a common Father, a common 
Lord, and a common salvation. And when the 
great harvest comes, in which the reapers will be 
the angels, what will be the joy of those who 
belong to “the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn” in the kingdom of glory! It will 
be a fulness of joy; to know no abatement or 


interruption for ever ! 
James Spence, D.D. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. REID'S APPEAL. 

3H HE simple village funeral was 
2 Nj over, and the little knot of 
mourners had returned to 
the cottage which looked so 
strangely unfamiliar in its 
familiar every-day aspect. 


rosity had 


the next instalment of his salary, had 
unknowingly won golden opinions from 
those among the simple village folk who 
had an opportunity of seeing how tender 
and sympathetic he was to the widow, who was still 
so stunned by grief as to be incapable of any 


thought or plan for the future. There was no limit 


Moore’s equal nowhere, except the young captain if 
he had been alive; that was what Job always said, 
and he knew how to read folks.” 
ful quotation of her husband’s words, repeated for 
the benefit of Jeff Morgan, and Jeff Morgan’s 
daughter-in-law, the kindly fisherman’s wife, whose 
timely help had proved of such value to Hannah in 
her time of need. 

Frank had left the cottage and was on his way 
back to Wyewood, walking rapidly, for he had a fancy 
that he would like to spend a quiet half-hour by him- 
self in the churchyard where they had left poor Job 
—a grave in a sunny corner that would be often 
swept over by the ocean breezes, and where the little 
children would come and play; the old sailor had 
himself selected the spot months before his death. 

The church clock was striking the hour when 


Frank Moore, whose gene- | 
directed and | 


This was the tear- | 





settled everything, even to the extent of | 
inconveniently mortgaging a portion of | 


| 
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which it had grown, and uprooting it as completely 
as though it had been shaken by an earthquake, Ho 
little guessed that it was even then on its way to 
him, inevitable and overwhelming as the disastroug 
tropical cyclone breaking in upon the treacherous 
security and calm of a picture steeped in brilliant 
hues of sunshine. 

He lingered at the gate, resting his hands upon the 
bars and looking round. The scene soothed him, he 
had always liked the look of that primitive little 
church, with its humble graves clustered round it like 
tired children sleeping at a mother’s feet. There 
was such unutterable peace in the company of those 
silent sleepers. Looking round at the flower-decked 
mounds and the grey head-stones gleaming in the 
sun, he found himself recalling a little child’s 


| funeral which had taken place at the same time 


to her gratitude and reverence for Mr. Frank, who | 
had become to her something more than a hero, “She | 
was quite sure that, taking all in all, there wasn’t Mr. | 





Frank Moore passed through the low gate of the 
churchyard, and stood a few seconds listening to the 
sweet bell tones sounding through the stilfness. It 
would be some time before the daylight went; he 
thought he should have time to reach Wyewood 
before the night was very far advanced. But in the | 
meantime he was very glad of this restful pause by 

the way. He felt that he needed it to recruit his 
physical strength and restore his mental balance, 
ready for the morrow and its work. He little 
guessed what that morrow would bring to him—a | 
revolution as startling as it was sudden and unlooked- | 
for, tearing away his life from the quiet groove into 

















as Job’s. He had been deeply moved by the sight of 
the tiny coffin and its white-bordered pall. 

With his mind full of these softening thoughts he 
was turning from the gate, when, glancing along the 
winding line of road, towards Wyewood, he saw, 
coming up at a smart pace a brougham which he 
knew at once to be Mr. Reid’s. He recollected that 
it was about the banker’s usual hour for returning 
home, and the sight of the carriage suggested a mo- 
mentary speculation as to how things had gone on at 
the bank during his absence. Not expecting to be 
seen or recognised by his employer, Frank was con- 
scious of some feeling of surprise whea the brougham 
was within a few yards from the gate to see the 
coachman pull up smartly, as if in obedience to a 
hastily-given order from his master. The next in- 
stant he saw Mr. Reid step out of the carriage, turn 
and say something to the coachman, then come 
silently towards the churchyard. 

Mr, Reid had caught sight of Frank Moore, and had 
at once stopped the brougham, saying as he got out. 
“Drive on slowly, Jones, as far as the turn in the 
road, and wait there for me.” The banker watched 
the carriage for a few seconds, then turned and 
walked up to the churchyard. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Moore; this meeting is fortu- 
nate, as it will save me going to Job Foster’s cottage, 
where I expected to find you.” 

“Find me! is there anything wrong, sir?” Frank 
asked with a surprised look at the haggard face of 
the banker. 

“There is, Mr. Moore.” Mr. Reid made an effort 
to carry his head in the usual erect way, and to 
speak in the oid self-controlled voice, but it was 


| a miserable failure, for the speaker broke down 
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pefore the end of the sentence, and reeled as if over- 
come by a sudden faintness, Frank impulsively put 
out his hand to prevent him falling, but his master 
steadied himself by an effort of his indomitable will, 
and continued, “‘It is the bank accounts, and I am 
sorry to say you are implicated.” 

Frank recoiled. ‘The bank accounts, Mr. Reid! 
whatever does this mean ?” 

“Jt means that I am on the verge of ruin, Frank 
Moore, utter social ruin, from which only you can 
save me.” 

The young man looked inexpressibly bewildered, 
and the banker went on excitedly, “‘ Yes, it will be 
min for me and mine,—a name dishonoured, banned, 
and—and there is but one means of escape, and it is 
in your hands;” and losing all self-command, the 
proud man buried his face in his hands. 

Frank’s heart sank, and his agitation was scarcely 
less than the banker’s, as he faltered, “I—I don’t 
understand, Mr. Reid; will you explain?” 

A few rapid words put Frank in possession of the 


truth, and revealed the nature of the means of escape | 
teid founded his hope of salvation. 


on which Mr. 
Every word of that humiliating confession burned 
into Frank’s memory, which lost not a look or 
tone of that self-betrayed culprit, his master, whom 
he had esteemed the soul of honour, and whom he 
had always judged by such a high standard of com- 
mercial integrity. Nothing could soften the ugly 
facts which stood out in painful vividness. Frank 
knew that he had unconsciously been made a partner 
in the wrong-doing; he was already compromised 
more deeply than he liked to think, and was asked to 
complete the work, and by his own voluntary with- 
drawal take the burden upon his own shoulders and 
confirm the suspicion that would be cast upon his 
name. 
as the banker said hurriedly, “If you wait until to- 
morrow it will be too late. I know I am asking 
more than one man has a right to expect from 
another ; but I have been your friend hitherto—at 
least I have intended to be. If I have ever done 
anything that can have weight with you, remember 
itin my behalf now. You saved my life once when 
Iwas in danger of being murdered; if you make this 
sacrifice for me and mine, it will be saving what is 
more precious than life.” 

Again the young man wiped his burning face. 
Was there no other way to save his master than by 
this sacrifice of his good name and his prospects? 
He read his answer in Mr. Reid’s haggard face— 
there was no other way. It was a terrible struggle 
for Frank Moore, generous and hero-souled as he 
was, a terrible did not last 
long. 

There was a broken sound in his voice as he said, 
“Tt will be my social ruin, Mr. Reid, if I consent to 
this sacrifice.” 


“T know it, and I must have been mad to have 


struggle, but it 


blame ! 


He passed his handkerchief over his hot face | 





ever dreamed that you would save me at such a cost 
and I must have been mad to have yielded to the 
temptation that has brought me to this. I deserve 
to suffer. Leave me, Mr. Moore, and forget that I 
ever asked you.” He turned his back upon the 
young clerk, and was about to leave the churchyard ; 
but Frank laid his hand upon his anm. 

“T will save you, sir.” 

“You, an innocent man, go away and bear the 
!” exclaimed the banker, breathlessly. 
“Yes; I have no relations to be scandalised by 
I consent, for the sake of the faith 
you had in a friendless stranger, when you took my 
character on trust, and gave me a situation in your 
bank, and for the sake of—of your daughter Made- 
line, for I love her, Mr. Reid, without hope of return. 
This confession has been forced from me,” he went 
on excitedly, “by circumstances; but for this the 
secret would have gone with me to the grave. Will 


my disgrace. 


| you promise, before you die, to clear me from sus- 
s 


picion, to her ?” 

“T promise.” 

‘* God bless you, sir, for her sake, and for all you 
have done for me, you—you may trust me.” 

“ He will bless you, Frank Moore.‘ I don’t deserve 


a blessing.’ 


A few moments later Frank was standing alone 
among the sunlit graves. As the banker passed out 
of sight the young man took something from his 
pocket and kissed it fervently. It was a knot of 
blue ribbon which Madeline had dropped from the 
bosom of her dress on the night when Frank saw her 
in Job Foster’s sick-room. . 


CHAPTER V. 
LEAVING ENGLAND. 
“Gracious! what’s the matter, sir? you looks as 
white as a corpse!” Jeff Morgan exclaimed, upon 
opening the door of his cottage and seeing Frank 
Moore. 

The young man had just knocked. He appeared 
dreadfully agitated, and there was a tremor in his 
voice as he said, “I have a favour to ask, Morgan : 
can you take me out of England in your boat, and 
start to-night?” ™ 

The fisherman stared at him in amazement; then 
said slowly, “ Sorry I can’t, Mr. Frank ; to-morrow’s 
our reg’lar day, and all the men are off.” 

“ Morgan ” (here Frank grasped the old fisherman 
by the hand, and continued in the same guarded but 
excited tones), “I would not ask you but I must get 
away to-night; if I do not it will bring ruin and 
disgrace upon ‘a 

He suddenly checked himself, and Jeff Morgan 
struck in, “It doesn’t sound nat’ral to hear you talk- 
ing about ruin and disgrace, Mr. Moore, and I don’t 





understand it.” 
“I wish I could explain, Morgan, but the secret is 
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not mine. Will you help me to get away for the 
sake of him whom we saw buried to-day ?” 

“IT would help you for your own sake, sir, if I 
helped you at all,” was the gruff, outspoken answer 
of the fisherman. “I likes everything fair and 
aboveboard, Mr. Moore; and if it’s somebody else’s 
secret, why should you sneak out of Wyewood like a 


coward?” Frank winced. But without waiting for | 


him to answer, Jeff Morgan continued, “ Not that I 
thinks you’re one, Mr. Moore, that’s why I feels 
angry, sir, for it’s like sailing under false colours. 
Take my advice, sir, and stand your ground like an 
Englishman ; whatever this trouble is—for I can see 
by your face that you’re in trouble—meet it, and if 
the worst come to the worst, why, come back here, 
sir, for I’ll stand your friend, even at the risk of my 
life, and so will we all.” As he finished the old 
fisherman wiped the perspiration from his face, for 
he had grown excited. 

“ Listen, Morgan; I am pledged to leave England, 
even at the sacrifice of my good name and all my 
worldly prospects ; that is the trouble you see in my 
face; but, I assure you, it is not fear that is taking 
me away. I am in need of a friend; will you be that 
friend, and believe in me, whatever you may hear ?” 

«T will, sir; and I'll smuggle you out of England 
to-night, if me and my sons has to navigate her 
oursels,”” 

* * * * * 

There was quite a commotion in the bank on the 
morning after Mr. Hammond discovered there was 
“something wrong,” when Frank Moore failed to 
make an appearance. Upon examining his books, it 
was found that several large sums had been drawn 
from the bank. 

Before night placards were posted at the police- 
stations, offering a reward of £500 for the appre- 
hension of the culprit, and a warrant was issued for 
his arrest on the charge of embezzlement. 

It was a terrible ordeal for Mr. Reid, and when he 
arrived at Cliff House that evening he appeared 
scarcely able to walk from his carriage into the 
house. He did not, as was his custom, take his 
place at the dinner-table, but retired at once to the 
library and locked himself in. In vain Madeline, 
then Jane and Aunt Dorothy, tried to persuade him 
to have something to eat. His only answer was that 
he would ring when he wanted anything. All that 
night and all the next day he remained locked in the 
library. 

Towards evening they became very uneasy about 
him, and had just decided upon dispatching a mes- 
senger for Dr. Bailey, when the library bell was sud- 
denly heard to ring. Barker, who had all day been 
hovering in the vicinity of the library door, answered 
the summons. A few minutes later he entered the 


drawing-room, where Aunt Dorothy, Jane, Madeline, 
and Agnes Leigh were seated. 
“Master wants Miss Madeline.” 








She rose instantly, whispering to Barker as sho 
passed, “‘ Send for Dr. Bailey at once.” 

Madeline found her father lying upon a couch, in 
an evidently exhausted state. 

She knelt down beside him, saying tenderly, “How 
you frightened us, papa. I thought——” but checked 
herself on seeing the look of suffering in his face— 
a face so changed, so pinched and drawn, that he 
might have been dying. Some such thought may 


| have flashed through her riind as she added, “Qh, 


papa—papa! whatever is the matter ?” 

“ I—I hardly know, child.’’ There was a nervous 
tremor in his voice, and he gasped like a drowning 
man. 

“You are ill, papa. 
Dr. Bailey.” 

“ He can do me no good.” 

‘Oh, papa—papa !” 

“ Hush, child—hush.” There was a slight pause, 
during which he stroked his hand over her hair, 
adding, “I hope God will forgive me all the evil J 
have done, Madeline, for I—I fear I am dying.” 

A low cry escaped her. 

He put out his hand and drew her closer to him, 
murmuring, “God bless you, darling; I—I don't 
deserve your love.” 

“Oh! papa—papa a 

Again he cheeked the passionate cry, with a warn- 
ing that sealed her lips. ‘ Don’t—don’t, Madeline, 
or you will kill me—oh dear! it must be my heart: 
I—I feel as if I should suffocate—quick, give me a 
drink!” He spoke with great difficulty. It seemed 
to revive him for a few seconds. ‘ There’s a letter 
on the desk for Mr. Hammond, and—and there’s one 
for you. Don’t open it until Iam gone; and try to 
—to forgive me. I promised him I would tell you 
before I died, but I dare not; you will find his 
message there.” 

Before the doctor arrived Archibald Reid was dead. 
It was found that his heart was diseased, but the 


Oh! Iam so glad I sent for 





immediate cause of death was congestion, brought ~ 


on by excessive mental excitement. 

It was never known what he did with the money, 
as he had evidently destroyed everything likely to 
give a clue, for the grate in the library was found 
full of charred paper. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE REWARD. 

Tue startling charge of embezzling over £100,000, 
and the suspicious disappearance of Frank Moore, 
had caused great excitement in Wyewood. The sud- 
den death of Mr. Reid, following so closely upon the 
defalcation of his cashier, served to keep alive the 
sympathy of the Wyewood public, and also to deepen 
the general interest which hung about the affairs of 
Reid and Hammond’s Bank. 





These feelings were intensified by a series of events 
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which quite startled the neighbourhood out of its | to her favourite pursuits. She was too practical and 
self-possession. This was the sudden withdrawal of | strong-minded to fill her life with useless regrets. 


the charge against Frank Moore, and the extra- 
ordinary fact of his return some months afterwards, 
and reinstalment in his former situation in the 
bank. 

Mr. Hammond made the most strenuous exertions 
to clear the young man from suspicion, and give him 
a full and honourable acquittal from the charge that 
had been made against him. It was always remarked 
in connection with that gentleman and his business 
relations with the young cashier, that he never lost 
an opportunity of openly testifying his high esteem 
for Frank Moore. 

For a season the affair was freely discussed by the 
mystified gossips of Wyewood, and very ingenious 
conjectures made about the questions that perplexed 
them; but in due time the excitement exhausted 
itself, and gradually died out. 

None rejoiced more sincerely in the return and 
acquittal of Frank Moore than his humble friends, 
Jeff Morgan and Job Foster’s widow. Poor Hannah 
did not live very long to be a dependant on his 
generous bounty; not more than eighteen months 
after Job’s death she was laid by his side in the 
churchyard, and the worthy old couple were reunited 
in the grave. 

On the expiration of the term of mourning for her 
uncle, Agnes Leigh and Alfred Fairfax were quietly 
married in Northfield Church, the bridesmaids being 
Mary Croft and Kate Fulton, in conjunction with 
Madeline Leigh. A month afterwards, the bridal 
pair sailed for India with Uncle Stephen, very happy 
in each other’s love, and the prospect of a future 
that promised to be all the brighter for the clouds 
which had gloomed over the past. 

Their departure from England was a great relief 
to the mind of Jane Reid, who bitterly resented 
Alfred Fairfax’s preference for her cousin. The 
thought of the letter which she had intercepted and 
destroyed sometimes troubled her conscience; the 
secret never transpired, but she felt more secure 
when her cousin was out of England. 

When her wound of disappointment had had time 
to heal, she ventured a second time to indulge hopes 
of matrimony. Her father’s tenant of Northfield 
Hall, Sir George Morley, a bachelor and a baronet, 
was a prize worth securing; but she had the morti- 
fication of seeing it fall to the lot of a more success- 
ful rival, in the person of Kate Fulton. After this 
she relinquished in disgust her dream of matrimony, 
and with characteristic independence, devoted herself 





If any uncharitable prejudice had continued to 
cling to Frank Moore, he successfully lived it down, 
and prospered as he deserved. Mr. Hammond's 
favour proved a valuable aid in helping him to work 
his way upward, He was eventually received as a 
partner into the bank, which was thenceforth known 
as Hammond and Moore’s. He was rapidly becoming 
one of the foremost men in Wyewood; but he had 
won another reward, which he held richer than all— 
the love of Madeline Reid. 

He could never tell exactly how it came to pass, 
or how he drifted into a proposal for her hand, but 
so it was; and there came one sweet June evening, 
memorable in both their histories, when they stood 
together at the open window of the drawing-room 
at Cliff House, with the sunset glory of purple and 
gold streaming round them, and the song of the sea 
sounding pleasantly in their ears, engaged lovers on 
the eve of their marriage. 

It might be said that they were alone, for dear 
Aunt Dorothy, who did not count just then, had 
dozed tranquilly off in her easy chair, serenely satis- 
fied to be near those two, her favourites, Madeline 
and her lover, whose likeness to poor Edmund was a 
sufficient guarantee for the old lady’s favour. 

Jane Reid was in the library, full of self-importance 
and work which could not be put aside, even in the 
midst of the preparations for Madeline’s wedding, 
which had roused such a glow of excitement among 
the old servants. Jane was busy with the prospectus 
of a new association for the domestic training of 
young women, for which she had consented to become 
lady patroness. 

“ My darling,” Frank whispered; fondly drawing 
Madeline’s hand into his, “even now I can scarcely 
believe in my happiness, that to-morrow you will 
belong to me; I have loved you so long without 
hope of return, for I never thought you would choose 
me.” 

She answered with naive frankness, “ How could I 
help it, dear Frank? you were my hero from the 
night you volunteered to go out in the Dolphin, and 
afterwards—can I ever forget what you did for—for 
poor papa?” 

“ Hush, darling! I did it for somebody’s sake, and 
Iam more than repaid in gaining that which is to 
be the crown of my life, your love, Madeline ; it is 
to me priceless, and better, a hundred-fold, Berrzr 
THAN GOLD!” 

THE END. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS.—No. 14. SoLomon, 


Chapter to be read—2 Chron. 4. 
is not intended to do more than sketch the 
reign of Solomon. His life is intensely inte- 
resting, and his character very instructive. 
j I. Sotomon’s GREATNEss, Ask as to his 
4) ie ° . 
Yi’ “parents, and show how his being chosen to 





succeed David proved that David’s sin with Bathsheba. | 
-and hymns (2 Chron. v. 2—12); then God’s glory 


was forgiven. Read 1 Chron, xxix. 18—25, and ask 
what sort of training it shows that Solomon had had. 


David had prayed for him, and taught him to pray | 


David had prepared the materials, plans, and designg, 
The form was that of the Tabernacle, only doublg 
every way. The foundations on Mount Moriah took 
three years, and the building itself nearly eight 
more, (5) His dedication of the Temple. Began on 
the Day of Atonement, and lasted fourteen days, 
First the ark was brought from Zion, with sacrifices 


filled the house. Then amid innumerable sacrifices 
Solomon blessed the people, and gave an address, 


and sacrifice. We shall see how he began his reign: | saying how God had enabled him to accomplish the 
(1) His possessions. He became king at age of eighteen; | work. Then he uttered his dedication prayer, and 
his kingdom stretched from Mediterranean to Gulf of | God accepted the offerings by sending fire to consume 
Akabah, and from Euphrates to Egypt. Ask to whom | them (2 Chron vi. 3, 4, 40; vii. 1), and renewed His 


this had been promised nearly a thousand years before 
(Gen. xv. 18), now at last fulfilled. He inherited 


|covenant with Solomon (vii. 12, 16, 17). 
| commerce, 


(6) His 
By means of a port at Ezion-geber, in 


from David a country at peace, great riches, and | Gulf Akabah, he traded with India. He traded in 


materials for building the Temple. (2) His piety. 


conjunction with Hiram, King of Tyre, in the Medi. 


Ask how kings should begin their reign—by prayer | terranean, and traded also considerably with Egypt, 


and self-dedication. Refer to coronation ceremonies 
in England at Westminster Abbey. So Solomon 
gathered great congregation to join in solemn worship 
at Gibeon, where the Tabernacle and great brazen 
altar still remained. He felt he could do nothing 
without God’s help. (3) His wisdom. Solomon drew 
nigh to God and God drew nigh to him (James iv. 8), 
and bade him ask what he wished. Let children 
guess what he would be likely to ask, giving reason 
for their answers—viz., money to increase his power, 
victory over his enemies, children to perpetuate his 
name. His asking for wisdom to govern aright 
showed that He thought more about his people than 
himself, Contrast with ambition of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who cared not how many lives were lost in 
increasing his own power (read i. 11, 12). Show 
how his humility was rewarded. He had what he 
asked, and riches and power as well. Ask about the 
well-known story of the two women and their babies, 


as instance of his wisdom, and show also how it! 


proves his interest in the poorest of his subjects (1 
Kings iii. 16—27). Ask how else his wisdom was 
shown ; his knowledge of natural history, his poetry, 
his proverbs (1 Kings iv. 33), all made him excel 
even the “wisdom of the east country and Egypt.” 
And this worldly knowledge was exalted by Divine 
knowledge, and developed by God (read 1 Kings iv. 
29—34). What would the effect be? He had great 
influence at home, and far and wide, and the whole 
country was at peace (1 Kings iv. 20, 24, 25). As 
an example of his fame, ask about the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba (2 Chron. ix. 1—8), who said the 
half had not been told her as to his greatness. Her 
visit referred to by Christ (Matt. xii—42), (4) His 


building the Temple. This cannot be treated in detail. 









The Kings of Arabia and other places brought him 
tribute of gold to conciliate him (1 Kings x.10, 15,24), 

II. Sonomon’s FrauL. Ask what good his foreign 
alliances would do him in extending his kingdom, 
and also what harm might ensue, Read Deut. vii, 
3, 4, to show how God had warned against marriage 
with idolatrous nations. Solomon first married an 
Ammonite (1 Kings xiv. 21), and then an Egyptian 
princess (1 Kings iii. 1). He not only went after 
other gods, but actually built temples for them oppo 
site Mount Moriah (1 Kings xi. 3—8). Thus the 
foreign alliances, intended to strengthen his kingdom, 
caused its division, for his punishment was that his 
kingdom was divided, one tribe only (Judah) being 
left to his successors, “for David’s and Jerusalem's 
sake,” the other tribes to be given to his servant, 
No more is heard of Solomon. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS. (1) Greatness without Divine 
So our Lord taught us—eternal 
life consists in knowledge of God (John xvii. 3), and 
not in abundance of this life (Luke xii. 15). (2) 
The great danger of unholy alliances. See this before 
the flood (Gen. vi. 1—4). Lot’s sons-in-law (Gem 
xix. 14). In business and in marriage, partners 
should be sought who fear the Lord. 


wisdom is useless. 


Questions to be answered. 


1. Describe Solomon’s greatness. 

2. Under what different circumstances did God 
appear to Solomon ? 

3. Where is his greatness and wisdom alluded to 
in the New Testament ? 

4, Describe the dedication of the Temple. 

5. What occasioned his fall ? 

6. What are the two great lessons of his life ? 
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WILD HYACINTH. 





NEED not ask the name of these flowers, 
Mary, for every one knows bluebells,” 
said Emily, as she presented a large 
bunch to her cousin. 

“We have just been to the glen,” 
added Charles, “and the banks there are a perfect 
sheet of azure; I wish you would come and see them, 
Mary.” 

“T should like it very much, for the wild hyacinth 
isa great ornament to the woodlands at this season, 
when earlier spring flowers are fading away. It is 
our only native species, as the beautiful varieties 
which we cultivate come from other lands.” 

“T did not know common bluebells had such a 
pretty name,” remarked Emily, 

“Ancient legends say that this plant is called after 
Hyacinthus, a youth much beloved by Apollo, and 
whom he accidentally killed. Inconsolable for the 
death of his favourite, the god is supposed to have 
changed his blood into a beautiful flower, which has 
ever since borne his name.” 

“And look, Mary, the stem is quite thick and 
fleshy !” 

“Yes, it is remarkably succulent. In former 
times the poisonous, clammy juices of the stalk were 
made into a kind of glue, and much used by book- 
binders; but I do not think wild hyacinths are 
valued now, except from associations with our youth, 
for what child has not gathered bluebells? I love 
them particularly, because they remind me of a 
story about my dear mother when she was a little 
girl.” 

“ What is it, Mary ?” 

“T have often told you how she was placed by her 
father, after his wife’s death, under the care of two 
of his sisters, on account of his being obliged to 
temain abroad for several years in a very unhealthy 
climate. These ladies were elderly, and lived to- 
gether in a pretty cottage in the country. 
Mabel was kind and gentle, and remembered the 
days of her own childhood so well that Lucy (for 
that was my mother’s name) loved her dearly, and 
could pour into her sympathising ear all her little 
joys and sorrows. Aunt Agnes, on the contrary, was 
not fond of children. She liked to spend much of 
her time alone, so that the presence of their niece in 
the house was regarded by her simply as an inter- 
tuption to all their usual avocations, her baby ways, 
as quite uninteresting, and her joyous laugh as 
only a disturbing noise. ‘Mabel,’ she used to say 
previous to my mother’s arrival, ‘I foresee that this 
child will be a great trial to me. Of course we 
must have her here, it would be both selfish and 
ill-natured to object to my brother’s arrangement, 
but all peace and order must cease. We have lived 


Aunt | 


WILD HYACINTH. 


very happily hitherto, but the entrance of a child 
would spoil a paradise.’ 

“« «My dear sister,’ Aunt Mabel would reply, ‘ you 
will find that little Lucy will brighten our existence 
very much. We must not allow her to be trouble- 
some, and I have no doubt she will soon become 
quite a favourite with us both. It will be a great 
pleasure to have an object to interest ourselves 
about.’ 

“*T have enough already,’ muttered Aunt Agnes, 
pettishly, as the conversation closed. 

“In due time my mother arrived; she was then a 
lively, pretty girl of three, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the house was not quite so quiet and or- 
derly as before, for children of that age will fidget, and 














toss about even the most precious things, and play 
many pranks equally calculated to ruffle the temper 
of an elderly maiden lady. However, no amount of 
trouble or provocation could induce kind Aunt Mabel 
to regret having received her niece, and each year as 
it passed only served to draw these two more closely 
together. At one time, indeed, there seemed some 
danger that the little girl would suffer from over- 
indulgence on the one hand and too much strictness 
on the other; but being of a naturally amiable dis- 
position, these two counteracting systems produced 
no bad effects, and at the age of twelve she was a 
pleasing, sensible girl, thoughtful beyond her years, 
from constant association with grown people, yet 
with all the fresh, bright feelings of a child. 

«<«T don’t think Aunt Agnes will ever like me,’ 
she exclaiméd one day, as that lady, rather im- 
patiently closing her book, left the room hastily, 
wearied of her niece’s incessant lively chatter. 
‘Why is she so different from you, dear aunty ?’ 

«You know she is not fond of children, Lucy.’ 

“« But I am no child now—at least not a trouble- 
some one. I could understand her dislike to me long 
ago, when I upset her ink-bottle and built houses on 
the floor with her beautifully-bound books; but now 
I am too old for such tricks.’ 

“«Even so, dear, she does not care for young 
people. Her idea of happiness is solitude and quiet. 
Anything disturbing that, or putting her out of the 
usual course of things, is disagreeable. It is not 
that she dislikes you particularly, my dear.’ 

“«¢T do so wish to get her to like me, aunty. Do 
you think I could if I were to try? Now that Iam 
so much older, and understand her ways, I ought to 
make her feel happier, instead of being an annoy- 
ance.’ 

“« Perhaps you may succeed if you really endea- 
vour,’ replied her aunt. Accordingly my mother set 
herself to study all Aunt Agnes’s wishes. Amongst 
other things she found that she was fond of wild 
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flowers, and from that day the room was never with- 
out a tastefully-arranged bunch. 

“One evening, coming down in an unusually 
genial mood, ‘ Mabel,’ she said, ‘I don’t know why 
it is that I think so much lately of the years of 
our childhood ; perhaps it is owing to these flowers, 
which bring back the past to my memory like a 
bright dream. Do you remember the glen where 
we used to gather bluebells long ago? ’Tis a great 
while now since I have seen one.’ 

‘*My mother kept these words in her mind, and deter- 
mined to go next day to the wood, and bring a large 
bunch home to arrange on Aunt Agnes’s worktable. 
Accordingly, the day being bright, she set off for 
this purpose, and having filled a small basket with the 
finest white, blue, and pink flowers, turned towards 
home by a pretty path which wound along the river- 
bank. The village school had just broken up, for it 
was a half-holiday, and a troop of wild boys, set free 
from the restraint of their master’s presence, ran 
noisily towards the water, in full chase of some 
creature, which at first my mother could not dis- 
tinctly see; then, to her horror, she recognised in 
the poor hunted animal Aunt Agnes’s favourite 
tortoise-shell cat. Soon the cruel pursuers succeeded 
in the capture of pussy, and, hurrying on with their 
prize, planned in loud tones how they would tie her 
to a stick, and have some fun setting her to swim. 
My mother rushed after them at her utmost speed, 
shouting, ‘Oh! pray do let that cat go, for it 
belongs to my aunt.’ 

“ But the rude boys did not heed her cries. 
Arriving breathless at the river-brink, she found 
the poor animal already fastened to a flat piece of 
wood, and just pushed off a little way from the bank ; 
and in the endeavour to stretch far enough over 
the water to save Aunt Agnes’s pet, she lost her 
balance and fell forward. The boys with one con- 
sent ran off as hard as their feet could carry them— 
for cruelty and cowardice are invariably found to- 
gether—leaving my mother alone to struggle for her 
life. The current was so strong that she was drifted 
for a considerable distance down the stream, all the 
time screaming loudly for help. 

“It happened just then that two little girls, on their 
way home, passed along the river-path, and seeing 
a poor cat floating on the water, almost drowned, 
managed, by holding each other’s hands and leaning 
forward, to draw her to land. Whilst performing this 
kind act, loud cries for help reached their ears, and 
hastening on in the direction of the sounds, they soon 
perceived what had occurred. ‘Oh, Miss Lucy !—why, 
*tis Miss Lucy drowning!’ And, with much readiness 
of thought and action, they bent a tough branch of 
osier towards the still struggling girl, who, imme- 
diately seizing it with both hands, was thus enabled 





ne 


to keep her head above water; and soon she wag 
lifted out, and gently placed on the green bank, 4 
messenger was immediately dispatched to her home, 
and both aunts hastened to the scene of the accident, 
There lay my poor mother, still pale and apparently 
lifeless, yet holding firmly on her arm the basket 
of wild hyacinths, whilst some of their long graceful 
bells hung carelessly over the half-open lid. The 
heart of Aunt Agnes melted at the sight, and she 
burst into tears, just as the rescued cat crept to her 
side, purring softly and demanding some share of 
notice. As soon as consciousness returned the poor 
child was carried home; and for several of the fol. 
lowing days it was Aunt Agnes who hung so anxiously 
over her bed, and would not permit her to be tended 
by any other hand. And so my mother’s object was 
at length attained: she had succeeded in gaining 
her aunt’s love by an amiable attention to her 
wishes and fancies, or, as she herself said, by means 
of a basket of wild hyacinths.” 8S. T. A. B. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 784. 

2538. 2 Peter ii. 15; Jude 11; Rev. ii. 14. 

254. “Let timber be pulled down from his house, 
and being set up, let him be hanged thereon; and 
let his house be made a dunghill ” (Ezra vi. 11), 

255. By Jehoshaphat, to Judah and the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (2 Chron. xx. 20). 

256. “Eliezer . . . prophesied . . . saying, Be. 
cause thou hast joined thyself with Ahaziah, the 
Lord hath broken thy works ” (2 Chron. xx. 37). 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 800. 

257. In 1 Sam. xvii. 12, it is said, ‘“ He had eight 
sons;” in 1 Chron. ii. 18—15, the names of seven 
only are given. 

258. “Because he hath not sinned against thee, 
and because his works have been to thee-ward very 
good ” (1 Sam. xix. 4). 

259. Acts ix. 1; xxii. 6; xxvi. 12. 

260. Two. Matthew (Matt. x. 3); Zaccheus (Luke 
xix, 2). 

261. Two. (1) When about to go into Egypt 
(Gen. xxvi. 2). (2) On his way to Beersheba (Gen. 
xxvi. 24). 

262. “ Aaron was separated, that he should sanctify 
the most holy things, he and his sons for ever, to 
burn incense before the Lord, to minister unto Him, 
and to bless in His name for ever” (1 Chron. xxiii, 
18). 

263. Exod. xiv. 11, 12. 

264. Exod. xix. 22. 
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GENA, 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” “ SISTERS AND WIVES,” “THE NUGUENOT 
FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PARTING. 


you want me, the same.” 





7 “Don’t protest so much, I trust you, 

Le Gena.” Al did not protest, for his own 

part, not even that he could not cease to want her. 
Gena looked, as she often looked, a little discon- 






certed and bewildered by his abrupt manner, but she 
only protested the more, as a weak citizen will pile 
up his defences. “I don’t mind the family traditions, 
in which papa and Uncle Bevil burrow and revel. 
To come of honest people, as you have come, Al, is 
something ; 


5B? 


but for anything more, what does it 
matter to me that my great-grandmothers were 
Beaucleres and Seymours, and my great-great- 
grandmother a lady of the bedchamber to Queen 
Anne?” she exclaimed, volubly and triumphantly, 
“Tam not the better or the happier for it.” 

“Unless for being a little bit proud of it,” he 
contradicted her with a smile. 

“Now you know I am not proud of it,” she urged, 
“Small reason have I to be proud—a shabbily-kept, 
penniless girl, the daughter and niece of two dear, 
terribly decayed old gentlemen, who yet cannot 
forget passed away grandeur sufficiently to be 
thankful when a disinterested man seeks me, with all 
my drawbacks, and is willing to provide for me.’”’ 

“It is but poor provision that I can make at first, 
remember that, Gena,” said her companion deter- 
minedly ; “ though I think it may be enough for two 
rational creatures, who,care for each other more 
than for luxuries, and who see how their poorer 
neighbours fare; besides, there is hope of improve- 
ment in that as well as in more weighty matters.” 


“Improvement! I don’t desire improvement; I ask 








nothing better than to fight your battle with you. I 
don’t mind poverty, how should I,” she asked open- 
ing her great grey eyes, “ I who have been used to 
poverty all my days?” 

“My dear child, you know nothing about it,” Al 
answered her with a shake of the head, one-third 
part sad, one-third part comical, and another third 
impatient. ‘“‘The poverty that you have seen is a 
pretty play at poverty, in a cottage hung round with 
roses like your Clifford Farm, where everybody 
knows you, has the greatest respect and regard for 
you, and helps to keep up the play. This is no more 
like the real hard-visaged face of poverty in the 
dingy back street of a city, than your little fresh face 
and head, all unadorned, are like the pinched and 
haggard face and moulted head of some poor care- 
worn woman, from whom hope and heart have long 
departed, in the slums yonder. I have a certain 
reluctance in taking advantage of your ignorance, 
but I believe there are gains in life higher than 
wealth can buy; that these can be striven for 
as well—perhaps better—in hard lines than in 
pleasant places; I believe, too, that you are capable 
of valuing these gains, Gena, and that, however, 
prosperous you might be otherwise, you would end 
by being less than happy, less than content, if you 
did not reach these gains.” 

She was a little propitiated by his last words, after 
being nettled by the open profession of his convic- 
tion of her ignorance and inexperience : for the more 
ignorant and inexperienced we are, the more hotly 
resentful we are apt to be when a bold man dares to 
question our wisdom. But she only showed her shade 
of satisfaction by a repetition of those protestations 
of which he but half approved. He was convinced of 
their sincerity, and with that he was well pleased. 


At the same time he was forced to see how raw and 
a 
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superficial the professions were, and thus he could 





Gena was known to the young man’s mother, who 


not help being reminded, clergyman as he was, of | was constantly wondering what her son could see in 


\ 


the lesson of the seed sown on the rock, which had ! Miss Clifford. 


no depth of earth, and which, in proportion to the 
rapidity of its growth, quickly withered away. 

IT cannot convince you, Al,’”’ declared Gena, in her 
pretty, modest, humble way—for the girl could be 
both modest and humble, in spite of her vehemence 
and of her ignorance of self, and of every other 
mystery in this great, strange world—“I must wait 
till I can prove how independent I am, how indif- 
ferent to trifles of fine people and fine things. But 
you may depend upon it, I will never fail, I will be 
as good as my word to you, which papa has con- 
firmed in such a lukewarm fashion—only he is a 
gentleman, every inch of him, Al, and you may rely 
on his confirmation, halting as it is. He will not go 
back from it, or act against it, if that were in his 
power, without letting you have fair warning.” 

“Of that I am assured,” asserted Al with more 
confidence than he had hitherto spoken. 

“And supposing I am to be the offending person,” 
said Gena, “then you have my leave to remain a 
city curate all your life, never to complete your 
novitiate or apprenticeship, whichever you choose to 
call it, but to take me and keep me grinding and 
starving with you in that same dingy back street 
which you are so fond of flaunting before my eyes.” 

“T can’t help it, as I am a true man,” inter- 
jected Al. 

“As if it would frighten me,” continued Gena, 
“to take it for granted that you wish to break with 
me! as if my blood and culture—were papa and 
Uncle Bevil to prove right, and there should be 
something in blood and culture after all—were not 
too blue and high for such desperate mean-spirited- 
Besides, Al, will the 
presence of you, your books, and your writing-table 


ness and low self-indulgence! 
{ 
count for nothing? Have you not sufficient vanity | 
er self-esteem to imagine that the immediate 

vicinity of your reverence, with your belongings, 

may go some length to make sunshine in a shady 

quarter even to so heartless and worldly-minded a 

girl as I am?” 

The couple who were in conversation had been 
known to each other all their lives—that best safe- 


guard against error and imposition—and yet not 





many of us are at liberty to vouch that we know 
through and through, and to the core, our oldest, 
closest comrades. Notwithstanding, Al knew Gena | 
better than she knew herself, and far better than 


“TI think there isa good deal to be seen in her, 
my dear,” remonstrated Al’s father, the genial vicar 
of Ferdham; “she is a dutiful daughter and niece, 
and I don’t know a surer pledge that she will make 
a good wife; she is a very sweet-tempered, winning 
girl, and will be a pleasant daughter-in-law; I cannot 
say that I think she is a satire on Al’s taste.” 

“Humph!” objected Mrs. Woodruffe, “you are 
easily satisfied, Octavius. Dutiful—how can she help 
being dutiful to these old men, who are too well bred, 
I suppose, to contradict their own flesh and blood, 
save in the daintiest fashion ?_ Then her cousin Lucy 
follows the example of her two kinsmen, at a proper 
distance, and will not presume to find fault with the 
girl—as girls who are to prove worth anything 
ought to be found fault with. And as for her sweet 
temper and pleasantness all round, that is the very 
style which the silly world approves and I cannot 
abide—it is too soft to have a backbone, too bland 
to be wholesome.” 

“Well, backbones are indispensable,” granted 
the vicar, “but you must let young bones have time 
to grow firm, and one would not have the frame all 
backbone. With regard to wholesomeness, there is 
something to be said for oil as well as for vinegar.” 

“Oh! a great deal more with you men—a: de- 
pendent, clinging, devoted being is everything with 
you, till the dependence threatens to strangle you, and 
the devotion is found to shift with time and tide.” 

“One of us men chose a wife who had a mind of 
her own, and was not afraid to speak her mind, you 
will admit that, Letty,” chuckled the vicar. 

“The better for you, Octavius,” said Mrs. Wood- 
ruffe, with a faint smile relaxing the corners of her 
“Al will tire of his 
wife’s gracious, graceful affirmatives, before the 
honeymoon is over. My dread is that the absence 
of straightforwardness or earnestness in her may 
drive the boy from his moorings.” 

“TI believe the boy is too well established as a 
man ought to be, though it is not his way to say much 
about it, to be driven out of his course by woman, or 
man either,” reflected his father, not loosening the 
hands clasped behind his back in the fulness of his 
faith. “Again, Al never tires of anything, and 
graciousness has its merits, though it may not have 
the charm of raciness—of course it must have 4 
foundation of truth, but we have no right to question 


determined-looking mouth. 
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that foundation here: no, Letty, we have not, in the 
case of a pretty innocent girl whose chief offence is 
that our long lad likes her too well for the preserva- 
tion of our equanimity.” 

“The prettiness goes without saying, as the 
French have it, when the heads of a young man and 
an old one are alike turned. We may let the inno- 
cence pass too, for what harm can a girl of eighteen 
in her class have come across, unless indeed 
the original sin in her be outrageously rampant? 
But I should like to know how you can stand these 
poor weak ex-squires’ talk of a misalliance on Gena’s 
part, of the unsuitability of the match for her with 
Al which they—for I fancy they have both a voice 
in the question—suffer so reluctantly and con- 
ditionally.” 

“Why, Letty, it is their single indemnification to 
stand out and dictate terms from the pinnacle of their 
former greatness. It is because the fine old fellows 
—for they are fine—are a little weak on that score, 
to which at the same time they owe some of the 
choicest flavour of their good qualities (for I will 
have no influence defrauded of its due), that one is 
ready to make any allowance for the old gentlemen, 
and to study and humour them, in the disposing of 
Gena to Al.” 

“I wish the young people much luck of the 
disposal,” commented Mrs. Woodruffe, still grimly ; 
“all I will say is to repeat that I wonder what Al 
can see in her worth the cost of this humiliation.” 

“There is no humiliation except in fancy. It 
seems to me rather a point of honour in a stout 
young fellow who is making his own way, to pay all 
deference to these stranded Cliffords. As for wonder- 
ing what he can see in her, that is what all mothers 
wonder of their sons’ choice. What I wonder, my 
dear, is that an original woman like you cannot 
make a more original observation.” 

The Cliffords with their history could only con- 
tinue to exist and flourish in a delicate, pensive 
way, like autumn crocuses, in the eountry, where 
illusions still linger. The sharp contact of towns, 
their broad glare of light, their practicality, prone 
to hardness, would have been fatal—so far justly 
and judiciously fatal—to derived and reflected 
shadowy ghosts of claims. The heads of the house, 
were two brothers, one a widower, the other a 
bachelor, elderly men both, of an ancient and 
honourable family that had once held vast territorial 
possessions in the county in which Fordham Vicarage 
and Clifford Farm were situated. Gradually but 





surely land and power, save a gentle, courteous 
simulation of the last, had departed from the 
Cliffords. In one instance, all but the last misfor- 
tune had come in a great stunning blow by the loss 
of a law-suit which involved the relinquishment of 
every acre of land save the few which belonged to 
Clifford Farm. Just before this loss, the Mrs. 
Clifford of the day, the mother of Gena’s father and 
uncle, had sustained a double bereavement in the 
death of an only daughter and the drowning of an 
eldest son—a lieutenant in the navy, whose ship had 
foundered at sea with all hands lost. Her two 
remaining sons were then of an age to enter the 
army or navy, the professions which had been 
available to the Cliffords of old, but the poor mother 
cried out in her distraction against the sacrifice 
implied in taking her boys from her, and risking 
them in the straits in which their brother had 
perished. “Let me keep the little that is left me,” 
she implored ; “ the suit will soon be settled in our 
favour, and then it will not matter for Edmund and 
Bevil to have professions ; there will be more than 
enough for the few who survive to share it.” The 
mother was permitted to keep her sons, and when 
the law-suit was lost, it was too late to qualify them 
for professions which would have been more suitable 
to their ruined fortunes. The men did not mur- 
mur in the end, as they bad not revolted in the 
beginning. They were not of the stuff that pioneers 
and founders of families are made of; they were 
rather of the refined, attenuated fibre which belongs 
to the last remnant of a stock that is prepared to 
die with dignity and resignation. 

The two brothers never separated, not even during 
the short period of the elder’s married life—he had 
married a lady a little below him in descent, but 
quite his equal in poverty. The Cliffords continued 
to live at Clifford Farm, in which they had thought 
to take refuge temporarily while the law-suit was 
pending: while Cousin Lucy, a remote and some- 
what homely cousin, as the most aristocratic genea- 
logical tree may have an humble offshoot, came and 
played the part of housekeeper to the two men and 
of mother to Gena—the further business of Cousin 
Lucy’s honest, credulous life being to revere and 
walk in the footsteps of her patrons. 

The farm had been no more than a superior old- 
fashioned farmhouse with square windows and a 
stone porch to begin with. But in course of time 
the house had gathered round it many embellish- 
ments, such as the roses Al Woodruffe had quoted, 
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for Mr. Bevil had a pretty fancy for gardening, and 
within the rooms were innumerable relics of better 
days and vanished renown in rusty swords which had 
done sharp work at Barnet and Bosworth, Naseby 
and Derby, tattered fragments of tapestry, faded 
pictures, battered plate, cracked china, moth-eaten 
parchments. Altogether, Clifford Farm became in 
time venerable, curious, and interesting like its 
owners, 

There the Cliffords dwelt like dethroned princes, 
receiving much of the homage of their former state, 
from their faithful subjects among the simple 
country folks and loyal county families. Mr. 
Clifford and Mr. Bevil had as many bows and 
curtseys dealt to them as ever, and still sat as 
equals at rich men’s boards in feasts to which the 
decayed gentlemen could make no return; the 
favour of their company was ample reward, both they 
and their hosts felt it so. No doubt, had there been 
any sourness or surliness generated in the victims, 
the protracted honour, exhausted by the contention 
with circumstances, would have died a natural 
death. But it was not so, the Cliffords were truly 
gentle; they not only accepted their situation, but 
in addition bore no grudge against their successors 
in the Manor, and in broad acres far and near. 

Inevitably, in the looking back which had made 
up so much of the interest and gratification of the 
brothers’ lives, they had developed antiquarian and 
archsological tastes, until the men had become mellow 
representatives of rare local and historical know- 
ledge, for which alone their society might have been 
sought and their intimacy courted. They were fine- 
looking men, retaining unmistakable traces of 
centuries of supremacy and cultivation. The pre- 
sence which we associate with coats of mail and 
plumed helmets, or at the latest with velvet coats, 
lace ruffles, and cocked hats, was still to be found 
in the Cliffords, undestroyed by broadcloth, grey 
tweed, chimney-pot hats or wideawakes., 

Gena had inherited “the presence” and owed to 
air and gait a great part of her personal attraction, 
for she was but a colourless, slim girl, only her 
neck curved like a swan’s, her foot stepped as 
the exquisite hoof of an Arab horse paces the 
turf. 


Mr. Clifford and Mr. Bevil (is there not something 
pathetic in a middle-aged man continuing to be 
distinguished by his christian name, as in his boy- 
hood?) were far from unhappy or discontented men. 
Their most pressing care—for they were so cordially 








——— 


and completely united that they shared this as wel] 
as other cares—was for the future of Gena. 

The principal source of the Cliffords’ income was 
their interest in ground-rents and leases which 
were lapsing and passing to other proprietors. The 
brothers were literally poorer every year, and they 
had never known how to save or to do more in their 
reverses than to make their expenses and their 
receipts meet. Enough might remain to last the 
elders’ time, but for Gena there was likely to be no 
more than the old farmhouse and its acre or two 
of pasture on which a thrifty yeoman’s daughter, 
managing her own dairy, might subsist with diff. 
culty. This destitute future of Gena’s held the 
secret of Mr, Clifford having so much as lent an ear 
to the proposal of Al Woodruffe, the vicar’s son, him. 
self a curate in Bristol, as a suitor for Gena’s hand. 

The Woodruffes were most respectable, worthy 
people, and the vicar had some name for learning, as 
well as for much virtue, amiability, and piety, but 
they were nobodies after all, the vicar being the 
son of a former apothecary who had served the 
Cliffords of Clifford Manor with camphor and liquorice, 
while he dispensed or they required these articles, 
So strong were the prejudices of a lifetime—of gene- 
rations—that Mr. Clifford could not bring himself to 
do more than to say, very politely and deprecatingly, 
in answer to Al’s question, would he give him his 
daughter? that he (Mr. Clifford) had the highest 
opinion of the young man as an individual, but he 
could not approve of—of a fusion of classes. There 
was much to be thought of when an alliance with 
a family like theirs was to be considered—at least 
such used to be the way. But certainly times had 
changed ; Gena would be a very poer little girl; still 
her father (and he might add her uncle was ono 
with him in his opinion) could not consent to a 
rash step, or to compromise her and her friends by 
a hasty decision. Miss Clifford was very young. 
There must be no engagement or correspondence in 
the meanwhile; but if Mr. Al was of the same mind, 
and Gena did him the grace of accepting his proposal 
a year or two thence, the matter might be thought 
of again, and the parties interested might come to @ 
conclusion upon it. 

There was nothing left but submission for Al and 
Gena, 

Dy-the-bye, all the parish who had known him 
from his birth called Dr. Woodruffe’s son by the 
abbreviation of his name, which might stand for 
Algernon, or Alfred, or Alexander, or Alphonso, or 
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even Alonzo. Gena was unmistakably a corruption 
of Imogen—which was one of the many historical and 
poetic women’s names to be met with in the long 
Indeed, the Cliffords 


were so well off in this respect that they might 


lists of her family calendar. 


have had a choice from Ethelreda and Gwendolyn 
to the still nobler because grandly simple Anne 
and Elizabeth, without going beyond their private 
records, or without depriving the unconscious baby 
For 
it does seem to argue, in the offenders, a peculiar 


of a name-mother as well as of a godmother. 


poverty of family heroes and heroines, not to say of 
national great men and women, when parents and 
guardians are driven to name a child after nobody, 
merely because of the empty ring of what they 
reckon a well-sounding name. 

To be sure, Al might have been, as his father had 
wished, curate at Fordham, and the couple might 
have either married—consenting to be domi- 
ciled at the vicarage or the farm, and after the 
example of their seniors, endured the comparatively 
slight penalty of genteel poverty there, or they 
might have carried out a moderately long engage- 
ment, till Al thought himself fit for preferment and 
But no, Al said other 
professions had their seasons of pupilage, and that 


got it, in peace and comfort. 


good pupils chose the most difficult branch in which 
to fulfil their articles. He should think himself less 
than true to his ordination vows, if he did not spend 
his novitiate ia breaking a lance or plying bell, book 
and candle against the crying misery, vice, and 
paganism of a city. And Gena told herself that Al 
was quitting himself like a man and showing himself 
a true servant of his Master in this resolution. 

So Al went off to his city curacy, promising himself 
absence from Fordham for a year at least, consent- 
ing with what philosophy duty—philosophy’s best 
servant—could call to his aid, to the hardship of no 
correspondence with Gena, but resting as confidently 
as he dared on her reiterated promise, spoken with 
effusion at their parting—‘ You shall not find me 
changed. Am I not yours, Al? could I change? No; 
though you make up your mind and wed poverty 
like St. Francis, and remain a city curate all your 
life, I should only be a Santa Clara and adopt your 
mission. If I betray the least symptom of wavering, 
you have my permission to come at any moment— 
the sooner the better, dear, and remind me of my 
pledge and take me away with you to back lanes, 


foul gutters, poor ragged and forlorn waifs of | dreamt of bidding her be useful. 





| 


humanity, and a close, fusty lodging-house parlour.” | followed suit. Mrs, Woodruffe had not sufficiently 


CHAPTER II.—OUT OF SIGHT. 
Gena CLIFFORD was only eighteen when she engaged 
herself to Al Woodruffe. He was six years older, and 
had played with, and petted her while she had looked 
up to and been fond of him, as coming nearer than 
any other to the position of a brother to her, 
since the two—both only children—were children. 
Gena had been very much impressed and flattered 
by a declaration of love for her from a young fellow 
so clever aud good as Al Woodruffe. She was an 
impressionable, affectionate girl, rather amiably vain, 
and with an odd mixture of meekness in her self- 
importance. She had not the gnile in her which 
Mrs, Woodruffe had suggested. 
single-hearted, but she was volatile and shallow as 


Gena was really 


yet—not altogether unheard-of or unpardonable 
qualifications of the virtue and wisdom of eighteen, 
dangerous enough qualifications nevertheless. 

For the first three months after Al’s departure 
Gena remembered him very sentimentally and faith- 
fully, and what was more to the purpose set herself 
to follow his counsels, read the books he had recom- 
mended, avoid the practices he condemned, and to 
serve an apprenticeship in her turn to household 
management under Cousin Lucy, and such parish 
duties as ought to fall to the share of a clergyman’s 
wife, under Mrs. Woodruffe. 
much she might disparage and undervalue Gena, 


Al’s mother, however 


in her mother’s heart was honourable both to her 
son and Gena in rendering the latter all the assist- 
ance in her power, and was capable of being won, 
while she was worth winning, by proper pains on 
Gena’s part. 

At the end of three months Gena began to relax 
a little in her estimable efforts. Three months is a 
longish period of time to eighteen ; why, it was long 
enough for grain to be cut and fruit to fall; for the 
stubble to be broken up into red ploughed land and 
the snow to whiten the earth; long enough for the 
playful kitten and puppy to have grown the tolerable 
sedate, responsible cat and dog; long enough for 
Helen Carrington in the next country house to have 
been wooed and married off in a coup de main by “a 
spare gun,” who had been brought down by her 
brother for the partridge shooting, and, like more 
famous men, had “ come, and seen, and conquered.” 

Gena’s efforts were entirely voluntary. Her father 
and uncle, who treated her with the utmost caress- 
ing distinction and indulgence, would never have 
Cousin Lucy 
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overcome her piqued slighting dislike, or acquired in 
its place a sincere regard for Gena’s self, to move 
her to caution and stimulate the girl. It is to be 
feared Mrs. Woodruffe had a mildly malicious satis- 
faction in poor Gena’s falling off and probable dis- 
comfiture. The good vicar was so fatherly as to 
remind his future daughter-in-law, in a gentle, half 
bantering way, that if she made one in the choir, 
she ought to be punctual in taking her place in it, 
and that her class in the school would hardly profit 
by double lessons the one week and none at all the 
week following. He would praise Gena, too, for the 
improvement she had wrought in the other choristers, 
and the trouble she had taken with some of her 
scholars; but he was much occupied with graver 





duties, had only scraps of notice to spare for Gena, 
and was not at leisure to see how far matters were 
going wrong. As for Cousin Lucy, in her simple 
deference, she was matter-of-fact and tiresome to the 
last degree in the initiatory processes of rearing 
fowls, preserving fruit, and gathering and drying 
garden herbs—the very departments which, for a time 
at least, till Al consented to subside from the toil of 
a town curate to the comparative repose of a country 
vicar, were not likely to be of the least consequence 
to Gena. 

“Must young turkeys be always guarded against 
the pip, Cousin Lucy?” 

“Yes, indeed, Gena.” 

“Ts it absolutely necessary to hang over boiling 
raspberries till one’s face is scorched?” 

“To be sure, child ; cook might neglect them, and 
you would have your preserves as thin as water.” 

“Of two evils choose the less,” groaned Gena; 
“ but at least, Cousin Lucy, I cannot see the call for 
going out into the broiling sunshine to pick borage, 
when we never put it into our claret cup.” 

“But you can never tell, Gena, when you may 
have to put in borage. Mr. Al may not like his as 
Mr. Clifford and Mr. Bevil like theirs; and gentlemen 
are so particular about their drink, even more than 
about their meat, they say that is the secret of a 
happy home, my dear.” 





“What is the secret of a happy home, Cousin 
Lucy—meat and drink? the more shame to those 
who make it so,” protested Gena, indignantly ; “I | 
won't believe it of Al Woodruffe.”’ 

Mrs. Woodruffe continued cold, indifferent and a | 
little ironical. | 

Gena was a good deal dazzled by the rapidity and | 
dash of Helen Carrington’s marriage, and thought a | 





little discontentedly that her own undeclared, un- 
defined engagement to Al Woodruffe was a slow 
affair, by comparison. 

Just at this time, Gena was taken up by new 
acquaintances who came down to occupy Clifford 
Manor. They were not the family of the squire 
who ruled in the room of the Cliffords, he was 
abroad, but he had given his place for a season 
to friends of the name of Paulet. Any occupants of 
the Manor had a strong interest to the Cliffords, not 
the less agreeable that it had a tinge of melancholy, 
for melancholy with them had all the charm of 


| Milton’s “Il Penseroso;” they quite throve on melan- 


choly: they might be said, like Burton, to live and 
die on it. Moreover, a family of good name, such as 
the Paulets, was like good game to the keen scent 
of the Cliffords’ genealogical noses. 

Mr. Clifford picked out, in no time, every quarter. 
ing of the Paulet shield, and demonstrated beyond 
mistake that there was a relation between the 
Paulet wyverns, and the wyverns sometimes seen in 
the Clifford coat of arms—in fact, that the families 
must have intermarried and been connected, more 
than once, in the remoter stages of their high and 
mighty annals. 

The Paulets who took possession of Clifford 
Manor were a father, Sir Francis, a widower like 
Mr. Clifford, and a daughter like Gena; but the 
Paulets were much more like brother and sister than 
father and daughter. Though Clemency Paulet was 
the youngest of three children, of whom another 
daughter was married, while the son of the family 
was in India with his regiment, yet Sir Francis 
was no more than forty-five, a stalwart, handsome, 
well-preserved man ; while Clemency, at twenty, had 
run the gauntlet of three seasons, and was an ex- 
perienced and somewhat used-up young lady, quite 
old compared with Gena Clifford, who found, for that 
matter, the daughter much older than the father, 
since Gena had been accustomed to be the constant 
companion of men much older—Mr. Clifford, who had 
married late in life, being sixty, and Mr. Bevil fifty- 
eight. But, above all, Sir Francis had possessed a 
faculty opposite to any exercised by his daughter, 
that of keeping young. He could shoot from morn- 
ing till night, his voice was as mellow as ever in the 
accompaniment of a song, he was as good as ever 
for an escort at a picnic party, or as a partner ona 


| Croquet green. 


Both father and daughter, in the isolation of a 
new neighbourhood rather thinly studded with 
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county houses, took kindly to the dispossessed owners 
of Clifford Manor, who had the grace to receive the 
new-comers with all the hospitality which the 
Cliffords’ circumstances would allow. Sir Francis, 
secure in his own rank and income, was above being 
influenced by the reality that these, his equals in 
birth and education, were poorer in purse than many 
of the substantial yeomen around them, except that 
he was prompted to more punctilious attention to the 
Cliffords. He had sufficiently esthetic tastes of every 
kind, though he was more of a dabbler than a pro- 
ficient student in any study, to relish the Cliffords’ 
accomplishments in their own line. 

As for Clemency, she said Gena was a dear, un- 
sophisticated thing, showing her origin by being free 
from every trace of odious vulgarity and gawky 
awkwardness, and yet she was as naive and fresh as 
a poet’s milkmaid. It was quite a delight to culti- 
vate her, and bring her out here in the country, 
giving her a taste of life which palled all too soon 
—only little Gena would never know that; to play 
her part in which, to have her seasons at home 
and abroad, if it had not been for the misfortune of 
the family, the girl was as well entitled as any one 
of “us,” Clemency Paulet ended, with a slightly 
ostentatious arrogance, gently-born Paulet though 
she was. 

Mr, Clifford and Mr. Bevil, without being capable 
of so much as levelling themselves to subserviency 
were in their elements ciceroning Sir Francis, and 
meeting and reciprocating his advances, Gena was 
charmed to be up three days in the week at the 
Manor, the Cliffords’ old Manor, with which, though 
she had been born in the farmhouse, and although 
all the furniture at the Manor was changed, she was 
as fondly familiar from hearsay, as if she had spent 
her entire life there, so that she could have walked 
blindfold from the old buttery to the oratory, and from 
the armoury to the music-room. She would amuse 
Miss Paulet by illustrating some recent arrange- 
ments of jardiniéres and portitres by the comment, 
“Grandmamma had her great orange and myrtle 
tubs in that bay-window ;” or, “There my grand- 
uncle, Peregrine, would have his Chinese screen. 
Papa and Uncle Bevil have so often told me how 
everything looked and stood.” At the same time 
Gena often forgot all about old use and wont in 


the Manor, when she was snugly ensconced with 


Clemency Paulet in the latter’s dressing-room, listen- | 


ing to Clemency’s stories, languidly graphic, and like 





fairy tales and pages of delightful old letters to! but he was not the first warrior who has tarried at 
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Gena—of the Park and the Row, the crush room at 
the Opera, Willis’s Rooms, of this or that great 
dame’s “at home,” of the last breakfast at Rich- 
mond, the going down to Goodwood just when the 
world was leaving town. Thus it was that a certain 
hard-working figure, and an unvarnished, unadorned 
picture of the future which had been beginning to 
wax stale, flat, and unprofitable, and a little gruesome 
in the girl of eighteen’s round eyes, waned more and 
more during this the gayest and most brilliant 
autumn of Gena’s life. However, by another spring 
and summer a year would be out, Al Woodruffe might 
consider his probation ended, and return and make 
his power felt in a tug of war with Gena’s new allies, 

But Al did not return—not though love as well 
as filial affection called him. Had Gena been in 
correspondence with him, or even in frank inter- 
course with his mother, or had she come in special 
contact with his father, she would have known that 
there were good and sufficient reasons for Al’s delay, 
which he hoped, month after month, would come 
to a speedy end. An overworked brother curate, a 
terribly poor man, with a sickly wife and a house full 
of young children, had suddenly broken down at his 
work, It was a case which called for instant relief 
and change, else manslaughter would be committed, 
and there was none to stand in the breach save Al 
Woodruffe, and that by deferring his dearly-earned 
holiday. But Gena knew nothing of this—she only 
knew that Al did not come with the summer, was 
not coming till September first, then not till 
Christmas, then not till April; nay, the following 
summer was blooming at Fordham, and still Al did 
not appear with the roses—that was because his 
comrade had been imperatively ordered to remain 
abroad for another winter, and again the unfor- 
tunate man could only secure the single chance 
of wrestling with and finally overthrowing his 
malady by Al Woodruffe’s abiding at his post and 
working double work there. Still, no doubt, Al could 
have taken a run home for a couple of days, but part 
of the time he was looking for his complete release 
within the space of a few weeks, and later something 
perverse and austere in Al tempted him to deny him- 
self and others the small boon. He would either have 
his entire liberty or no reprieve. He would pay the 
full price exacted by duty and his friend. He was 
well himself. All were well at Fordham and Clifford 
Farm, he was informed; so far they could afford to 


wait. He was wrong, perhaps hard—almost cruel, 
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the wars, and, devoured by zeal for honour and glory, 
the more that they were not his own, but Another’s, 
has left his friends at home to marvel why he 
tarried and to look out wistfully and in vain for 
his figure against the horizon, his step on the 
threshold. 

What made Al’s protracted absence a greater 
wrong to Gena was, that, unsettled as their engage- 
ment was, it had been suspected and talked about. 
The rumour had even reached the ears of Miss 


Paulet, who could not resist the amusement of softly | 
| At Clifford Manor she looked and listened in spell- 


teasing her little friend on the defection of her 
lover. “What a laggard this young parson is 
showing himself, Gena. In truth, the gown is more 
exacting than the sword. I would think again 
before I would be parsoness to so ungallant a 
parson.” 

Gena said nothing; she bit her lips, and reared 
her peerless, swan-like neck, and felt hurt and 
aggrieved in the tenderest point, though really she 
had not been missing Al much, but had been doing 
very well without him. Only now she seemed to 
see that his negligence and indifference gave her 
carte blanche to throw herself utterly into the spirit 
of the hour, and enter fully on the new experience 
of life which the Paulets at Clifford Manor had 
brought to the Cliffords at Clifford Farm. 

It was an insidious, ensnaring life to a girl; and 
it was a life singularly deadening and destructive 
to all higher impulses such as Sir Francis and 
Clemency Paulet were too well-bred with nineteenth- 
century good-breeding to condemn. They rather 
pitied, with an assumption of superior wisdom, while 
they classed all nobler impulses and struggles as 
bursts of youthful enthusiasm, and waited with an 
“ah! I told you how it would be” air of secret 
triumph under an assumption of gentle melancholy, 
till what these veritable, though unacknowledged, 
disciples of M. Rénan are pleased to call enthusiasm 
should dry up and vanish away, or pass with a re- 
bound into hardened worldliness—nay, even reckless 
wickedness. 

The Paulets were thoroughly satisfied, in spite of 
any word to the contrary, that the world, and the 
Maker of the world with all its creatures, could do 
very well without the Paulets’ service; that what 
was demanded of them was to serve and please 
themselves under certain legal and conventional 
restrictions, The Paulets had no great temptation to 
enjoy themselves in any low or gross fashion; they 
had inherited the artistic nature, which had been 





enhanced by cultivation until the love of the beauti. 
ful was to them as another gospel. In their exquisite 
refinement they were even mildly benevolent, because 
the pains and penalties of their fellow-creatures 
offended their sense of harmony, and disturbed that 
happy tranquillity of mood which was essential to 
the full appreciation of, and consistent devotion to, 
beauty, sensuous and intellectual in all its phases, 
Gena had known a little of this life with her 
father and uncle, but at Clifford Farm it was such a 
life subdued and chastened, curbed and fettered. 


bound fascination to the unlimited indulgence of 
every elegant taste and dainty whim. Sir Francis 
thought nothing of lavishing a hundred pounds on 
an orchid any more than thousands of pounds on a 
picture—and where would have been the harm if he 
had also cared to spend his hundred of pounds on a 
brother man, and his thousands for the public good? 
He would shut himself up whole days painting, or, 
when the fancy took him, he would play whole 
nights on his organ. He would set to music his 
own words and sing them; and very graceful, if not 
very original, words they were. Withal he was not 
in the least effeminate, but would tramp from sun- 
rise to sunset, when the tramping fit was on him, as 
he said, after wild ducks among the reeds and alders 
of a fenny corner of the Manor; or he would cast 
off his coat, and set himself to fell a tree with his 
own forester’s axe, and having succeeded in felling 
it, would have the wood carried to his toolhouse, and 
carve brackets and screens out of it lixe an amateur 
Gibbons. And the pity of it was that he might 
have done it all with so much benefit, spiritual and 
physical, and with an enjoyment far keener as well 
as truer, if he had not made his own satisfaction his 
sole aim—if he had but first girded himself, and 
fought the battle of truth and mercy. 

Clemency, too, could sketch, could sing, could act 
splendidly in private theatricals; and though she 
was constitutionally indolent, rarely counted time 
wasted, or stayed to spare it in these directions. Her 
dress, while it was studiously simple, was indeed a 
study; it was the most beautiful dress, in arrange- 
ment of colour and choice of fabrics, which Gena 
had ever imagined, not to say beheld. How could it 
be otherwise, when Clemency, in addition to her own 
fine taste and that which her father freely con- 
descended to make of avail to her, thought nothing 
of giving fifty or eighty pounds for a dress that, 
according to Gena’s primitive calculation—for which 
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felt dreadfully shame-faced afterwards—might 
Clemency’s ponies, with 


she 
have cost ten guineas? 
their little carriage, her dogs, her birds, were so 
many gems in their respective lines, and stood for 
as much uncounted expenditure as her father’s pos- 
sessions. 

Supposing a nature ingenuous, susceptible, and 
art-loving, it may be, there is not a more subtle 
and dangerous element with which that nature can 
come in contact than the stifling sweetness, the 
crushing indulgence of such a life as the Paulets 
led. A life all enjoyment, such as it was, from 
morning till night; every day spent in devising and 
following out some new pleasure, if sufficient new 
At first 
Gena joined in it inadvertently as it were, and with 


pleasures would only present themselves. 


pure uncalculating enjoyment; in time she was 
more and more drawn into it, and carried away with 
it, though not without misgivings of conscience and 
sharp mental reminders that such a life might do 
very well for Clemency Paulet, but it could not suit 
Gena Clifford, even though she were born to its 
privileges. But why need she stint herself in its 
wealth of beauty and its deliberately-balanced ex- 
citement, lest she should miss them in that future 
for which Al Woodruffe had so little consideration ? 
She could be as oblivious as he, and with better 
reason, 

Just after Sir Francis had decided on not going 
to town for the season this year, but had sent his 
daughter for a few weeks to her sister, and had 
himself taken a yacht voyage to Norway instead; 
when both father and daughter had returned, at the 
very time that Gena was most engrossed with them— 
while secretly stung, and with an unconfessed craving 
to deaden the pain of the sting, there arose a dis- 
crepancy in the treatment which she received from 
Sir Francis and Clemency Paulet. Sir Francis was 
kinder than ever, with a kindness becoming marked 
in his interest in Gena’s tastes and occupations (if 
Gena had possessed knowledge of the world to detect 
such signs), and in his addiction to her society. Corre- 
spondingly, as it seemed on reflection, to the time 
that Sir Francis became assiduous in his cares for 
Gena—and let it be seen clearly that she was his 
special object—his daughter Clemency began to 
drop Gena as her protégée; and not content with 


dropping her, proceeded to sneer a little at her, to | 
put all that she said and did in a disparaging light, 


and cast adroitly a malicious suspicion upon her 
motives, 
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Gena was slow to see the change in her friend, 
and regarded it with doubting, hurt eyes; but when 
the incredulity was forced to give way, the pain and 
pique quickly followed it, and in their places arose a 
mischievous, half-diverted, half-shy, giddy sense of 
power and triumph—a feverish inclination to assert 
herself and her victory, Al Woodruffe might hold 
lightly what Gena now felt indignantly he had 
won too lightly, Mrs, Woodruffe might snub Gena, 
Clemency Paulet might show herself to have a small 
and mean enough nature—with all her polish and 
grace, to be as spiteful to Gena as were Cinderella’s 
sisters to the heroine of the fairy tale, but it 
mattered little when the prince was at Cinderella’s 
feet. The prince could afford to please himself, and 
throw the opinion of the world, even if it were ex- 
pressed in his daughter Clemency, to the winds. In 
fact, Sir Francis was eccentric and very independent 
in his estheticism, and rather enjoyed stealing a 
march on the world, and did not at all mind vexing 
Clem for a space, and for her own good in the end. 
Gena Clifford would prove a very charming sisterly 
step-mother. Where could Clem look for a better? 
He had no intention of remaining a widower, when 
he felt disposed to marry again, in order to flatter 
the prejudices of any child of his. As for Frank 
and Dora, after the first not quite agreeable sur- 
prise at the news, he was sure it would not cost 
them more than a shrug of the shoulders and an 
elevation of the eyebrows. 

It required but a word, and Sir Francis would 
bring back a Clifford to be mistress for the time of 
Clifford Manor, and of his own seat of Dutton. Gena 
might queen it where her often-talked-of grand- 
mother and remoter ancestresses had queened it, and 
Gena was by no means indifferent to that fact. She 
might set the hearts of her father and uncle at rest 
about her future—nay, gladden the men with the re- 
newed prosperity of their race. And the best of it was 
that in Gena’s eyes Sir Francis was no middle-aged, 
used-up man, but the gayest and most gallant, as 
well as the handsomest cavalier she had known, Al 
Woodruffe’s irregular features and bushy eyebrows 
could bear no comparison with Sir Francis’s Norman 
perfection of profile and trim silken moustache. 
Al’s student’s slouch and slight clumsiness of limb 
were at a discount beside the erect carriage and 
perfectly developed frame of his rival. Al’s temper 
was far less gay, and far more uncertain than that 
of the man who ignored every care and trouble save 
what he could cure by a word of his mouth. A 
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had been too intent on serious studies and tremen- 
dously-important questions to leave him leisure to 
master a host of elegant accomplishments. 





CHAPTER IIIlL—THE MEETING. 
Sir Francis had hinted to Mr. Clifford, with all the 
grace which might have been expected from Sir 
Francis, that he wished to do himself the honour 
of enrolling himself among Miss Clifford’s suitors. It 


was not the first time that a Paulet had confessed | 


the irresistible attractions of a Clifford, and he was 
happy to think not unsuccessfully. Mr. Clifford re- 


plied with equal suavity, and with the delicate fencing | 


used on such state occasions, that the Paulets had 
been as irresistible to the Cliffords as the Cliffords 
to the Paulets, and from his own experience he did 
not wonder at it. His little girl was too young— 
had been kept too much out of the world, and, as Sir 
Francis ought to be well aware, was too portionless 
to have had many suitors; but there had been one— 
a worthy youth of his class, the good vicar’s son, 
with whom there had been a boy-and-girl affair, 
(Mr. Clifford quite believed what he said), which he, 
Mr. Clifford, considered had come to a natural con- 


clusion. However, he should like, for the satisfaction. 


of his own mind and the comfort of all concerned, 
to have it out with this shockingly rash young curate 
before any further steps were taken. 

Sir Francis assented, being far too wise as well as 
too cool a gentleman, lover though he was, to be dis- 
turbed by jealousy on account of this trifling obstacle 


in the eyes of an over-scrupulous old Bayard like | 


Clifford. 

Mr. Clifford wrote by the very next post to Al 
Woodruffe, calling Al Mr. Clifford’s young friend, 
and supposing, in the most amiable if slightly gra- 
tuitous manner, that Al, as, indeed, it appeared from 


his behaviour, had lived to see, what had always been | 


clear to Mr. Clifford, the folly of Al, with all his 
merit, in his position, proposing for Miss Clifford. 


Mr. Clifford did not hesitate to admit that he had | 


now other and more suitable views for his daughter, 
in which he believed she saw it fit to acquiesce, 
Finally, Mr. Clifford begged to remind Al, in the 
gentlest and most polite fashion, that the small 


amount of encouragement which he, Mr. Clifford, | 


had given to Al’s suit had been conditional on the 
As 
this was not so, Mr. Clifford requested that he might 


couple’s remaining of one mind on the subject. 
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ment, while he asked to be allowed to wish his young 
friend every success and happiness in his profession 
and in his more private and personal interests. 

This letter fell like a thunderbolt on Al, as he 
was at last setting out for Fordham to spend his 
Christmas at home. 





In place of retarding him in 
| fulfilling his intention, the communication winged 
| his feet. A great wrong was about to be done to 
| him and to others, and it was for Al Woodruffe 
| to prevent it—for him, who by nature was not only 
qualified to hold the scales of justice, but to act as 
the avenger. It never entered into Al’s head to 
stand aside, waive his claims, aad leave Gena to those 
splendidly superior prospects over which her father 
was gently elated. There was no room for false and 
morbid delicacy in Al Woodruffe’s morality any more 
than for maxims of the world—worldly. He knew 
his rights and Gena’s duty, and that if the first were 
forfeited and the second trampleddown, then—setting 
himself aside—farewell for Gena, not to true happi- 
ness merely, but to the higher, nobler life which he 
had hoped and prayed she might share with him, 
Was he to remain passive, and see his best earthly 
possession wrested from him, and Gena Clifford lost 
to herself even more than to him ? 

It was Christmas Eve when Al Woodruffe arrived at 
the Fordham Station, and without so much as turn- 
ing aside to his father’s house, he set off to walk the 
half mile straight to Clifford Farm. The depth of 
winter was scarcely the time to see to advantage 
that most picturesque of habitations—an old farm- 
house dignified and embellished into something 
between a cottage ornée and a circumscribed and 





inconvenient but ancient enough to be very quaint, 


almost stately, gentleman’s mansion. But even in 


mid-winter, with frost on the pane and the ground 
hard as iron, Clifford Farm did credit to its landscape 
Bad taste had not levelled its hillocky 
paddock, thinned its elms, or the lilacs, thorns, 
and hollies in its court, meddled with its orchard, 
| or transmogrified its old-fashioned garden with the 
terrace and the walk between high privet hedges into 


| gardener, 


a flat dreary wilderness in winter and a glaring 
patchwork in summer. Good taste had preserved 
what was in keeping and worthy of preservation, 
and had enhanced what it found by apt touches and 
the introduction of new and suitable favourites 


among the old honeysuckles and lilies. 
| 


Seen under the stars and powdered by the hoar- 


frost, some of the trees and bushes looked like great 


be permitted to withdraw his conditional encourage- ( plants of white coral from South Sea lagoons; others 
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“‘There was a stir and rustle of surprise and consternation.” 
““GENA”—f. 11 

















which birds had not denuded of their black and | 
purple berries, like the jewel-laden trees of Aladdin’s | 
garden, with the jewels half veiled by a gossamer 

yeil. Inside the porch, where Mr. Bevil sheltered 
his more delicate transferable shrubs, he had also com- 
peted, in the simplest materials, but not altogether 
unsuccessfully, with the gardener at the Manor in 
the costliest treasures of his conservatory. Mr. 
Bevil’s porch and the hall behind, with its cosy fire, 
were ablaze with gold and silver crocuses, lit up 
with tapers of white Roman hyacinths, starred 
with lily of the valley and perfumed with violets. 
But Al Woodruffe saw none of the attractions of the 
place; he did no more than perceive that there was 
company with the family, as there was wont to be 
on Christmas Eve. 

The Cliffords were fond of maintaining old customs, 
and making a travesty of old festivals. Al Woodruffe, 
who had more of his mother’s than his father’s 
temper, had called the performance, in these altered 
days with their altered fashions, and in the Cliffords’ 
changed circumstances, a travesty and parody, and 
had been a little impatient and contemptuous of 
what was to him more ludicrous than anything else. 
You see he was not sentimental or romantic, this Al, 
though he was heroic, which, after all, is the quality 
To- 
night, however, with the slender resources of the Farm 


that holds the germs of the highest romance, 


backed by the ample resources of the Manor, there 
was no falling short either in the entertainment or 
its guests. For if the county had been loyal in 
standing by the Cliffords in their adversity, it was, 
no doubt, not less loyal in its allegiance when it was 
commonly reported and believed that Gena Clifford, 
instead of making the stupid additional descent of 
bestowing herself on the vicar’s son—the abrupt, 
uncompromising fellow of a curate in Bristol—was 
about to climb back to the highest step of the social 
ladder, by being married to Sir Francis Paulet. 

Into the company Al Woodruffe, uninvited and in 
his worse-for-wear though travelling coat, of course 
known to and admitted by the servants, boldly and 
unhesitatingly entered. 

There had been charades, in which Gena, dressed 
up in one of her grandmother’s brocades, with the 
relics of the Cliffords’ old lace and pearls, had looked 
inexpressibly high-bred and dainty, while she had 
played a chief part, well supported by Sir Francis, 
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as aristocratic and still more handsome in his way, 
while, as it happened, he had been called on to invest 


himself in the plain green coat of a pseudo-forester. | ward, every one saw how he grasped her hand and 
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The riddle was just guessed, and the forester was 
leading the noble maiden, who had forsaken all for 
the forest glades, to the piano—a somewhat jingling 
instrument it must be confessed, though its wood 
was satin-wood, and there were much inlaying and 
tarnished gilding about its frame—to sing in her 
clear, soft treble, with his deep bass accompaniment, 
“* Alice Brand,” 
“Oh, merry it is in the good green wood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 


When the deer sweep by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing.” 


Then the door opened, a servant announced “ Mr, 
Woodruffe,” and Al, with his unconsciously stern, 
accusing face making his undoffed travelling coat 
look like a garment of camel’s hair, walked into the 
room. There was a stir and rustle of surprise and con- 
Gena, who caught the first glimpse of 
the intruder, grew red as a rose, then paled through 


sternation. 


pink to a sickly white, like the same rose nipped by 
a sudden frost, within two seconds, as she stopped 
short in the commencement of her song without any 
explanation to Sir Francis, and without turning aside 
to greet her old lover. 

“You here, Al!” cried the happily oblivious vicar ; 
‘where have you sprung from? but I need not ask. 
Better late than never, my good fellow.” 

“ Al!” remonstrated his mother ; “ why did you not 
send for, instead of following, us, if you arrived at 
home and found us absent ?” 

“Because I was on no ceremony, mother,” said Al, 
in a loud, firm voice. “I had a right to count on 
my welcome.” 

“So you had, Mr, Al,” said Mr, Clifford, with 
prompt courtesy, disengaging himself from a whist- 
table to which he had just sat down; “though, I 
must confess, I did not expect you to answer my 
letter in person,” he added, in an undertone for Al’s 
ear, as the host grasped the guest’s hand. “ All our 
friends are always welcome when they like to take 
us at our fire-side, above all on this night.” 

“Thanks,” returned Al, curtly; “any night with 
my friends is much the same to me, but I did not 
mean from you, Mr. Clifford, no, nor from Mr, Bevil,” 
and the impatiently-rude young man actually waved 
aside Mr. Bevil’s courteous greeting; “I meant 
from Gena.” He still spoke quite loudly, with a rough 
freedom, so that all around heard him; and when 
Gena, cold and colourless, and trembling like a leaf 


in her fantastic grandeur, was forced to come for- 
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up | 
held it tightly, whether with her will or no, and, pre- ; himself by one statement, which sounded almost. sh 
venting her going back to the piano, led her toaseat sardonically in its unsmiling fervour. a 
and took the chair next her as if it were his and he “ T am now done with my bachelor’s life in curate’s hee 
intended to keep it. _ lodgings, Gena, and have come, as you appointed me, elev 
The entertainment went on as before, after that to summon my wife to share my home. It is but a prej 
disturbing interlude, because the company were poor one; but what of that? there are millions poorer, as | 
I well-bred company, and well up in the practice of and we can endure hardship.” be 
self-control. But there was an all-pervading sense | Gena did not—could not contradict him even here, and 
I of a warring element in the night’s pleasure, and . she only shivered and quaked the more. she 
in the great good fortune on which everybody | The Messrs, Clifford could do nothing; Cousin wert 
had been silently congratulating the Cliffords., Lucy wasa cipher. The guests generally, who had asse 
Telegraphic looks innumerable passed on all an honest regard for the Cliffords and desire for mitt 
ni | sides. | their restoration, really regretted the contretemps, vica 
How far had poor little Gena Clifford committed while they suffered in sympathy an eclipse to pass bes 
i} herself in times past with that brutally defiant over the gaiety of the evening. Only one person, beec 
| young curate, and how barbarously he was going to and it was certainly not the avenger, any more iS} 
serve her out, either keep her to her word, or expose than the offender, was joyous—elated, and that was luke 
its forfeiture! What a savage the fellow was, with- Clemency Paulet. She went about whispering how repe 

out a sense of delicacy or chivalry (and yet we have | delicious it was that Mr. Woodruffe should “turn up,” and 
heard of knights who did not hesitate to take extreme —to use an old English, instead of a French, phrase— hust 
vengeance on their horror-stricken, faithless mis- | 80 pat, and that they should all get a good look at him, cura 
tresses, and that in the most orthodoxly chivalrous What a charming young couple they were; she doted SS 
times; but men and women’s standards of chivalry “on young couples; she even begged her dear Gena to all ] 

have changed with the changing generation; for my introduce her to Mr. Woodruffe, who heard her dog- had 
part I give nothing for chivalry, unless it have truth gedly till he could hear no more, and then turned latte 
for its beginning and end. | his back upon her like a fiercer bear than he was. mig 
Sir Francis was not a boy, to fret and fume, to) Strange to say, of all the people there, it was Mrs, Miss 
rage in an unmannerly way, and expose the huff— | Woodruffe who came effectually to Gena’s assistance, Fra: 
to speak in plain terms, he might be justifiable in | and broke up the party early, insisting on carrying off with 
taking. Neither was he at all likely to give way | her son, while she said good night kindly to Gena. orde 
| to claims, however boldly made by another, without | “TI never thought it of you, Al,” she broke out, quit 
| making some fight for his own. Sir Francis pulled indignantly, on the first opportunity ; “to turn upon the 
| his moustache and stared surreptitiously and pon- | any young girl, and expose and affront her so. It is only 
| dered, but he also approached Gena repeatedly during | but right you should suffer for it. You have pledged M 
the rest of the evening, and attempted to re-establish | yourself to her anew, and you must stand by the thov 
his position as her acknowledged partner. In vain. | pledge, if she choose to accept it, after interfering to stat 
| Al Woodruffe could not keep her to himself all the | ruin what the world, her friends, and doubtless she stan 
evening, but at every crisis he turned up, au-/ herself, poor foolish young thing, held her great Fra 
thoritatively took possession of Gena, and had his prospects.” uw 

way. It was his songs she sang; he sat by her side,| «I came here to save my word and hers,” responded for 

obdurate and iron-faced, at the supper, which she/ Aj, with his gloomy fire unabated. and 

made the poorest pretence of tasting. Gena, who had 
ought to have taken the initiative in repulsing him, pitas be n 
was weak with shame, vexation and a sort of choking CHAPTER IV.—THE DOOM. whic 
fear of Al and disgust with herself, with Sir Francis, Srr Francis hated scenes and detested complications. bety 
with the whole world; and she was not a little | In his mature years he could see that the perfect ease with 
hypocrite to mask her feelings. Luckily for her, Al, and agreeability of his marrying Gena Clifford were hope 
seemed satisfied to keep her to himself. He was | spoilt. This robust, stubborn Teuton of a curate, thei: 

almost as silent as she was; he did not ask her to be ; who must have been first on the field, had walked and 
friendly and confidential, to chat and be bright and over it more thoroughly than Sir Francis had appre- W 
blessed in the renewal of their bonds. He relieved | hended. Master Woodruffe could not forget or yield 
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up gracefully what had been his, but would pester 


everybody. It was plain, too, that Gena was not 


enough of a fine lady, nor were the Cliffords enough 
of fine gentlemen, though they were sufficiently 
elevated above the ordinary mass of men and their 
prejudices, to dispose with facility of this difficulty, 
as it ought to be disposed of. Gena would not 
be able to bring herself without self-abasement 
and self-reproach to say anything so simple as that 
she had changed her mind, and that circumstances 
were altered, so as to pave the way for her father’s 
asserting that the conditions on which he had sub- 
mitted to a connection between Miss Clifford and the 
vicar’s son no longer existed. Gena especially would 
be stupidly susceptible to upbraiding, and she would 
become, for a time at least, a prey to remorse. 

Sir Francis was too proud, too wary, and too 
lukewarm, after all, in his love, to covet a half- 
repentant bride, who might sigh and hang her head 
and take to accusing herself, possibly even her 
husband, every time the thought of the rebellious 
curate came across her. 

Sir Francis wrote to Mr. Clifford thanking him for 
all his kind hospitality, and for the honour that he 
had been willing to confer on Sir Francis, hut the 
latter feared there was a misunderstanding which 
might render matters awkward and unpleasant for 
Miss Clifford and her family, a result which Sir 
Francis could not contemplate. 
withdraw the overture which he had made, and in 


He begged leave to 


order to spare every one, he and his daughter would 
quit the Manor, while they trusted still to preserve 
the friendship which they had enjoyed and prized 
only too highly. 

Mr. Clifford begged Sir Francis to act as he 
thought best, while he requested to be allowed to 
state that he was not the author of the misunder- 
standing which had arisen. He did not doubt that Sir 
Francis would free him from being accessory to any 
unwarrantable deceit in an unforeseen embroilment, 
for which poverty—with its confusion of relations 
and a hot-headed, while honest enough, young man, 
had been principally to blame ; therefore, there need 
be no breach, worthy of the name, in the friendship, 
which boasted itself neither of to-day nor yesterday, 
between the Cliffords and the Paulets. 
without a murmur on the elder Cliffords’ part, their 


So perished, 


hope of returning, in the person of Gena, to occupy 
their place no longer by sufferance, but by a renewed 
and complete title, in aristocratic ranks. 

Within three months Gena was married to Al 





Woodruffe, and settled with him in a smoky back 
street of Bristol (Al could not afford to establish 
himself in Clifton), to share his curate’s hard fare 
and, to a character like Al’s, heavy duties, Gena 
preferred that it should be as it was originally pro- 
posed, though she understood now, with compunction 
and a sinking heart, that her old feeling for Al 
Woodruffe had been very much made up of a girl’s 
susceptible affections and of her vanity. She was be- 
come afraid of Al, and ashamed before him, as well 
as rendered full of distaste for his lot, and utterly _ 
shaken in the faith of her capacity for properly 
sharing and lightening it. But if Al continued to 
will that she should be his partner, was it for her to 
decline the obligation ? was he to be baulked of his 
due and punished—since he looked upon it as a 
punishment—because a fickle, frivolous, worldly girl 
had not known her own mind, and could not be true 
to herself and him? Besides—and this was a more 
selfish consideration—life with Al, constrained as the 
couple had grown to each other, in its integrity and 
austerity, was more endurable in the main than to 
go back to the imprisoned life at Clifford Farm, with 
her defrauded, yet unreproachful, father and uncle, 
still further harassed by the uncertainty of her 
future. She could not bear the mortification of 
knowing that her neighbourhood had finally agreed 
to shake their heads at an old favourite as at a 
selfish, inconsiderate girl, who had not scrupled to 
have two strings to her bow, and who remained to 
point a moral, for both strings had snapped, and 
Gena Clifford was left minus a lover in the present, 
and it might be with justice, minus a husband in 
all the years to come. No, Gena was too childish in 
her humiliation and sullenness to make the last her 
choice of the consequences which she had brought 
upon herself. It was asif no will—not Mr. Clifford’s 
or Mr. Bevil’s—proved strong enough to resist Al 
Woodruffe’s, so he had his, and carried off Gena to 
keep their still more solemnly-sworn vows. 

He was not intentionally severe to his wife. He 
was sorry for her, he began to have a restless sus- 
picion that his behaviour, though unblamable so 
far as rectitude and fidelity were concerned, had not 
been free from fault; that he had not dealt quite 
generously and tenderly by her, though he had 
sincerely desired to rescue her from full-fledged 
worldliness and to promote her best interests. He 
wished to be kind to her now, he purposed to for- 
bear with her shortcomings, he yearned to have the 
old frank confidence between them restored. He 
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tried, but it was not easy to blot out the past, or to 
throw down the cold, formal barriers which had 
sprung up between him and Gena. It vexed him— 
nay, cut him keenly, that she was afraid of the man 
who had humbled and mastered, while he might 
have saved her; but how could he draw her nearer 
to him with that mountain—as Gena, with exag- 
gerating eyes, had come to view it—of affront, 
failure, and provocation between them ? 

The dull, shady, shabby-genteel poverty of the 
town curate’s household was infinitely more uncon- 
genial than Gena, in her sanguine ignorance, had 
imagined; and she had no heart to lighten and 
brigkten it beyond calculation by a happy young 
bride’s thousand and one innocently-ingenious arti- 
fices. Even Gena herself, in her youth and natural 
elegance, began to subside into the sombre, dust- 
coloured tone of her surroundings. Gena would not 
have been disposed to think the magnates of the 
trading city—who retreated at the end of every day 
to a leafy retirement within sight of the blue Welsh 
mountains—on anything like an equality with the 
last representative of the oldest gentry in her shire ; 
but no magnate gave her the chance of withdrawing 
into herself in the unquestionable distance of her 
superiority. Nobody called for the curate’s wife, 
save a few of the working ladies of the congregation, 
who shook their heads over her as over an empty- 
headed, indifferent young girl, who could give herself 
airs, and could do no more. Mr. Woodruffe, devoted 
and diligent as he was, had blundered, like so many 
young men, in the choice of a wife. What a pity 
it was that young clergymen could not devolve a 
selection, which was really so important to their 
cures, on a committee—a ladies’ committee of their 
parishioners ! 

In minor matters everything was dreary, depress- 
ing, isolated, though the sharp pinching of poverty 
had not yet come near the young couple to rouse 
one of them to desperation; still, after the first 
sickening for pleasant sights and sounds and familiar 
faces—in the teeth of that worst and most forlorn 
alienation which prevailed between the new-made 
husband and wife, to poor little Gena’s credit, every 
other trouble sunk into a minor matter indeed. What 
would be the end of it? Would Al Weodruffe and 
she walk separately and solitarily all the days of 
their ill-mated wedlock—which ought to have been 
in its first flush, when the clouded honeymoon, 
during which the wind had blown so chill about 
their very hearth, had not been succeeded by many 





more moons? Would Al and she stiffen to mummies, 
or ossify into monumental effigies, or would they 
drop their mantles of resolute dutifulness and strict 
civility, and take to hating each other—to leading a 
cat-and-dog life, and becoming a scandal to the com. 
munity and to Al’s cloth ? ° 

The end came suddenly, and in an unexpected 
fashion. Gena was sitting listlessly in her small, 
colourless drawing-room, stitching at Dorcas work, 
which served her for a constant treadmill task, al. 
though had she put her heart in it and gone blithely 
and busily about it, a few hours a week would have 
amply sufficed for its satisfactory completion. But 
she took it as one of the penalties to which she was 
condemned in the process of expiation, and she pro. 
longed it because she had no interest beyond. Her 
windows, with their look-out on bricks, bricks, bricks, 
and the smoke of endless chimneys, were without the 
hardy flowers which will consent, if they are cordially 
asked, to flourish even in such localities. There 
was no bird to sing to her, and break in with its 
free carol on the mechanical drone of the street 
organ. She had actually suffered her Clifford Farm 
greyhound to be stolen, and thinking of his possible 
ill-usage under a hard master, she would not further 
injure him by having another canine companion in 
his place. The books and newspapers were Al’s 
property. Gena had never been a great reader, and 
now she thought it better not to read at all, as Al, in 
the dearth of conversation between them, would read 
aloud books which she was too weary-spirited and too 
heavy-hearted to exert herself to follow. Her piano 
was a sealed instrument; Gena shrank from it more 
than from any other occupation. Had not her last 
songs been practised with Sir Francis Paulet? Did 
not every note recall the degradation—not of passion, 
but of volatility, and of the hankering after vanities, 
which was not stilled, and which there was nothing 
in Gena’s present life to supersede ? 

While she was bent on her drudgery, Al came in, 
and said quickly, after a pause, “ Gena, I think you 
had better go home—I mean to the Farm, orto my 
father’s—for a few weeks; I have arranged for you 
to start to-morrow.” 

Gena looked up in utter bewilderment and rapidly 
rising consternation. Why was she to be sent away? 
The season was yet late spring, and there was no 
forestalling of summer heat to drive the dwellers in 
the atmosphere of crowded cities to fresher air and 
less confined space. There was nothing so attractive 
in her Bristol house, which even its master did not 
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call home, that she should grieve to quit it for a | tion on her incompatibility and general culpability, 
season, had not the sending her from it without a ! for which she was to be solemnly commiserated, and 


cause filled her with chagrin and alarm. 


Was she | which was to be improved to her as a lesson in 


to be further disgraced? Had her presence proved | docility and patience ? 


so signal a failure that her absence was to be sum- 


“We had it before,” continued the well-meaning 


marily requested? What had she done? She had, | speaker; “and no doubt it was for our good,” she 


as she believed, tried her best to be obedient and | 
useful. Gena’s heart swelled with a cruel sense of 
injustice, as well as with a terrible ache of pain. 

She stood up, and remonstrated with Al Woodruffe | 
for the first time since she had lost her own self- 
respect with his respect, and had cowered before him | 
—a steadfast, righteous man, when she had acted like 


a paltering, trifling, false woman. 
“Why am I to go to the Farm or the Vicarage, 
Al? nobody expects me there. 


I never heard of 


going before. I am not prepared—I should prefer 


to visit my friends at some other time,” Gena ended, 


with some show of dignity, as much as to say, “ You 
may be tired of me—I may be a drag and a bore to 
you, but you brought me here of your own free will ; 
This is my home 


certainly, I did not constrain you. 
as well as yours; you have made me its mistress if 
you are its master, and I am not to be put out bya 
word.” . 

Al declared, with his usual gruff haste, which 
sounded like taunting anger, “that he had thought 
that she would be glad to go to her father’s or his, 
if she preferred it, at any time; that he would be 
very much engaged for the next few weeks; that the 
summer was coming on, and that Bristol was not a 
fitting residence for her then, brought up as she had 
been in the country. He was sorry to hurry her, 
but he thought it would be best for her to visit her 
friends without him just then.” 

When a husband in Al Woodruffe’s position ex- 
presses a wish, it is like a sovereign’s wish, tanta- 
mount to a command. Gena was dumb, in sore 
discomfiture and revolt. 

That very morning one of the few ladies who 
patronised Gena called for her. This visitor was 
an effusive woman, and at once rushed into the sub- 
ject which was occupying her mind. 

“T am afraid this is to be a trying visitation, Mrs. 
Woodruffe,” said Mrs, Locock, impressively ; “ and we 


ought to be prepared for it,” she added, as if feeling | 


herself called upon to put matters in a proper light 
to the curate’s silly little wife. 

Gena started and stared resentfully. Was the 
coolness between her and her husband actually parish 





talk? or was his last act to be considered a visita- 


added, rubbing her forehead a little ruefully. 

As neither the parish nor Al had been tried and 
disciplined by any former wife of his, Gena saw there 
was a mistake, 

* What do you refer to, Mrs, Locock ?”’ she asked, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Why, has not your husband told you that the 
cholera has appeared in Bristol ?” asked Mrs. Locock, 
surprised, and put out in her turn, “I must sayI 
consider it ill-judged of him to keep that a secret from 

You have not 
We are all in 


a grown woman, a clergyman’s wife. 
a dread of infection, have you? 
excellent hands.” 

Gena muttered an inaudible reply, and shortly 
afterwards Mrs. Locock left, with the distressing 
conviction that young Mrs. Woodruffe was a coward, 
and a fool about illness as well as about everything 
else. “ Whatever would Mr. Woodruffe do, when his 
labours were likely to be sufficiently arduous without 
this drag upon him ?” 

Gena saw it all now; how the great scourge of 
modern times, before which even stout hearts quail, 
was impending, and Al was to remain at his post, 
and die a painful, premature death, if need were, 
while she was to be put out of the reach of personal 
trial and danger. The finishing touch was to be 
given to her failure in such a life as Al had called 
worthy immortal beings—the higher life of earth, to 
which she had once aspired—by her craven precipi- 
tate retreat before suffering and harm, her abandon- 
ment of her place and her husband. 

‘Ro, Gena could not sink so low. She had a girl’s 
vague horror of “the pestilence,” but she had also 
the courage of her gallant race to face death in any 
Might not she redeem what she had lost? 
Might not this last chance, this crowning test, have 


form. 


been vouchsafed to her asa boon? And if she died, 
Al would cancel all her folly and errors, and would 
see her again as his pet, his sweetheart, his young 
love; while away at Clifford Farm she would be re- 
garded as having vindicated her patent of nobility 
She had not deserved 
such a sentence, and yet might not her despairing 


by her voluntary martyrdom. 


free-will offering be accepted for the sake of another 
offering infinitely more precious ? 
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Gena went to Al the moment he returned, and 
addressed him with wistful eyes and lips quivering 
with eagerness: “I know now why you send me 
away, Al; and if you still order it, I suppose I must 
submit to your order,” she said with a restless sigh ; 
“but I appeal against this order—I claim my right 
to be here also. I am young and healthy, why 
should cholera strike me down any more than you? 
and I am sure my life is of much less value. Al, I 
protest it is hard to make me a deserter from the 
post which you would cry shame on yourself for 
abandoning. I shall try not to be in anybody’s way— 
not to be a trouble to you.” 

She had spoken so fast that he had no opportunity 
of interrupting her. 

“ My dear child,”’ he said, with his face all softened 
and lit up, “ you would be in nobody’s way, of course; 
you would be the greatest comfort. The truth is, I 
was loth that you should run any risk; but you re- 
buke me for my selfishness in keeping it all to myself, 
so far as you were concerned, and for my faith- 
lessness in not being willing to commit the best that 
I have to give, simply to God’s keeping. If youask to 
stay (but remember, dear, it must be sad and painful 
work), I cannot take it upon me to refuse what you 
say truly is your right; and, for my own part, I do not 
believe there is any peril that faith and courage, 
care and common sense, cannot meet and, with God’s 
blessing, overcome.” 

Gena stayed, and neither faltered nor broke down, 
in what were without question dark days, when the 
cholera took fast hold and made tremendous havoc 
among the households of the poorer warehousemen 
and the half-seafaring population of Bristol. The 
silly, semi-useless little woman became as, thank God, 
such silly, semi-useless little women become now and 
again (discovering and exerting their latent powers 
in dire straits) wonderfully wise, courageous, and 
self-denying. She was an able assistant to Al, who 
was toiling to inaugurate reforms, administer relief, 
to instruct, encourage, and comfort. All lethargy, 
all monotony, fled during these busy, anxious -days. 

How could Al, or Gena either, remember that she 
had been tempted in her girlish weakess and vanity, 

and had appeared on the point of yielding to tempta- 
tion, at the moment when she stood true to death, and 
when death might be the earthly penalty required at 
any moment, of her or of Al Woodruffe? Al’s first 
cry on crossing his threshold was for Gena to hear 
his report, and to help him with fresh stores, material 
and spiritual. Gena ran to meet his footstep, to 








ask what news, to serve the weary man with refresh. 
ment, to suggest some new ingenious device against 
the enemy. 

One night when there was a little lull in the battle, 
while Al lay on his study sofa, and Gena stood at the 
window looking at the moon—one of the few joys of 
nature which cities spare—she turned round with 
her face in a white glory: “ You were right, Al,” 
she said, breathlessly, “this is the higher life—this 
losing of the life to save it; it is infinitely grander 
than anything which taste and intellect can make their 
own. I believed you when you told me first, but I 
had to find it out in my own experience. I know 
now” (poor little Gena! she knew little enough yet 
for all her capability for heroism, but she certainly 
knew better than she had known)—* I have tried for 
myself. When I was with the Paulets life was very 
pleasant, if it had only kept pleasant, but it wanted 
salt or something to preserve it from getting tainted, 
and it was not the higher life. I think I understand 
a little, at last—how God glorified even his own dear 
Son, by sending him to work, and to suffer when 
suffering was wanted, and how it is by the grave 
and gate of death that we pass to a joyful resurrec- 
tion.” 

“TI believe you understand it better than I,” said 
Al, reverently, and with a great joy. At the same 
time a withering fear seized him. Were Gena’s 
words in a way prophetic? was she bearing an in- 
advertent testimony, and uttering an unconscious 
farewell? ‘Are you quite well to-night, Gena, little 
woman?” he tried to inquire, after a moment, ina 
tone but slightly concerned. 

* Quite well,” answered Gena, readily; ‘why do 
youask? Doyou think me too good to live ?” she 
added with a little tremulous laugh. ‘Oh, Al, 
you know I am not that—not one of us is that.” 

He was not, when he could only cry—God help 
him! in his staggering faith. 

But God is the same God who found the ram in 
the thicket to place on the altar, in the room of the 
son—the only son Isaac—of the most faithful of 
men. He will not always take our treasures from 
us, though he bid us resign them at his command. 

The cholera ebbed and passed away, and left Al 
Woodruffe and Gena unsmitten. Life, in its common- 


placeness, surged back ; old follies and errors cropped : 


up again, to be attacked and routed, and to return 
to the charge many times. But the couple had 
tasted the higher life, and could not forget the 
taste; and they were happy in it and in each other. 
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REJOICING. 


BY TIE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


HERE is a sense in which this descrip- 

tion was peculiarly applicable to St, 
Paul and his fellow-apostles. In the 
work to which they were called they 
had trials to undergo which eminently 
qualified them to speak of their life as 
abounding with sorrow; at the same 
time they were so marvellously upheld 
in the midst of outward afflictions, that if looking 
at the tribulation which befell them, they could 
inscribe “sorrowful” on every page of their 
history; looking at the support which they re- 
ceived, they could with equal truth affirm “yet 
alway rejoicing.” ‘Their life, though a continued 
conflict, was a continuous triumph. The afflic- 
tions they endured, while causing them sorrow, 
afforded, nevertheless, such opportunity to verify 
the faithfulness of God as enabled them in the 
issue to declare—“As sorrowful, yet alway re- 
joicing.” 

Nor was it only in the special support given in 
trial, that the apostles found occasion for thanks- 
giving. They had been forewarned of tribulation. 
The persecutions to which they were exposed had 
been plainly foreshown. To St. Paul it was ex- 
pressly revealed at the time of his call to be an 
apostle how great things he would have to suffer 
for Christ’s sake. When, therefore, the conflict 
came—when in his Master’s cause he was hunted 
from city to city, stoned, imprisoned, and scourged, 
the wrath of the adversary turned to him for a 
testimony. He knew, besides, there were benefits 
to accrue to the Church from the sufferings of 
himself and his fellow-apostles. “I would that ye 
should understand,” he wrote to the Philippians, 
“that the things which have happened unto me 
have fallen out rather to the furtherance of the 
Gospel ;” and to the Colossians we find him writing 
—“T now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ 
inmy flesh for his body’s sake, which is the Church. 

We look, then, at these earliest heralds of Chris- 
tianity, and discern in them the victims of a 
world’s hatred, scorn, and persecution. But so 
far from finding them intimidated or disheartened, 
we see them “ glorying in tribulation.” They can 
tell indeed of afflictions, necessities, stripes, and 
imprisonment; they can point to their bodies 
bearing the marks of the Lord Jesus; but it is in 
a tone of exultation they exhibit these tokens of 
suffering. “I take pleasure,’ so writes one of 
them, “in reproaches, infirmities, necessities for 
Christ’s sake.” What is the explanation of 





this? What can have mado these men so dif- 





“As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.” 


ferent from all others that they even rejoiced 
at being counted worthy to suffer shame and 
torture for Christ’s sake? Surely it must be 
this: in proportion as the sufferings of Christ 
abounded in them, their consolations also 
abounded in Christ; they believed “that the trial 
of their faith, being much more precious than of 
gold which perisheth, though it be tried with fire, 
would be found unto praise and honour and glory 
at the appearing of Christ.” They believed that 
God would overrule te sorrows which befell them 
for the lasting welfare of his Church. Therefore 
songs of praise enlivened their night of weeping. 
We may be tempted, indeed, as we think of days 
when persecution was raging against the infant 
Church of Christ, to imagine that whatever the 
happiness to which apostles and martyrs may 
have aspired in the future, their portion on earth 
was one of unmitigated sadness. But we sur- 
vey more carefully the glorious company of the 
apostles and the noble army of martyrs, and we 
perceive them rejoicing in afflictions for Christ’s 
sake ; we find apostles, when they had been crueily 
beaten and thrust into prison, making the prison 
walls echo with midnight hymns of thanksgiving; 
—martyrs chanting praise to God amidst the flames 
which consumed the body but chased the soul to 
glory, and the description which most accurately 
applies to each and to all of these victims of re- 
proach and persecution is briefly this—“As sorrow- 
ful, yet alway rejoicing.” 

But while the description emphatically belongs 
to the apostles and proto-martyrs of Christianity, 
there is a sense in which it is universally applicable 
to the disciples of Christ. Look, for example, at 
those trials of a temporal nature, which for the 
most part enter largely into the experience of a 
Christian. There is no promise in Scripture upon 
which any man can rely for exemption from trial. 
There is, indeed, a great and present reward in 
keeping the commandments of God. Godliness, 
we are reminded, has the promise of all things, 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come. 

But these and similar statements afford no 
warrant to expect immunity from temporal chas- 
tisements. ‘“ Many,” it is written, “are the 
afflictions of the righteous.” And again: “ Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” At thesame time, under 
every trial which a Christian can experience in this 
life, he has strongconsolation. ‘ God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.” Tt 
was predicted of Christ, ‘He shall be as an hiding 
b 
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incurred the accusation, “ The God in whose hand 
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every form of earthly sorrow; there is such abun- |the Christian has ceased, or ever will cease, to in € 

| dant reason to confide in the unerring wisdom, the | bewail the transgressions that are past: “ the re- he 

infinite tenderness, the unchanging love, and the | membrance of them is grievous; the burden of ae 

unfailing sympathy of the Saviour; and often | them is intolerable; ” but the trust he is warranted thot 

there come unexpected gleams of light when | to repose in the proclamation of pardon and sal- but 

| the sky is most overcast, interpositions of help | vation to every believer in God’s dear Son, thisis suff 

i proportioned to the emergency, that even when | a well-spring of joy, and causes the experience of a 


constrained to write, “As sorrowful,” tears | every child of God to correspond with that which 
| of joy will mingle with those of sadness—so|the apostle gave as his ewn in the words, “As 
i that he can add in tones of praise, “yet always | sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.” 
i) rejoicing.” The description applies with equal accuracy to 
Again: in the spiritual experience of the | the progress, as to the commencement of spiritual 
Christian there will be found fresh illustrations of | life. The Christian, so long as he bears about with 
the union of sorrow and rejoicing. The initial | him a corruptible body, is not delivered from the 
step in genuine conversion to God is conviction of | presence of sin. His daily endeavour should bo 
li sin. The renewal of the soul after the Divine | to subdue what is evil; to bring every thought into 
image for the most part begins in the personal | captivity to the obedience of Christ; to keep in 
1 sense of guilt and of demerit. It is the province | check every temper and disposition which is at 
WW of the Holy Ghost to enlighten the spiritually | variance with the mind which was in Jesus. Yet 
i blind, and to quicken the spiritually dead. By | the remains of infirmity and imperfection will give 
t his influence conscience is awakened to discern the | occasion for daily repentance and humiliation. At 
evil of sin ; the dishonour which is thereby offered | the same time in the mind of a Christian, sorrow 
to God, and the injury which is occasioned to man. | for sin should never be altogether dissociated 
The perception of this is inseparable from grief! from spiritual joy. The experience of our own 
i and humiliation. The consciousness of having! inability to serve God as we would, may well youn 
wasted talents which were given to be employed | minister to the joy of knowing that “in the Lord 
for the glory of God—of having misimproved | we have righteousness and strength.” Again, it is 
opportunities which can never return; of having ‘a law in the economy of spiritual life that moral 

































gensitiveness increases in exact ratio with moral 
progression. Every fresh attainment in godli- 
ness makes its possessor more sensible of the im- 
perfection which characterises his best efforts. 


This must ever be a source of grief to an | 


earnest Christian. The growing consciousness of 
indwelling sin; the experience—how evermore the 
noxious weeds of evil spring up tomar the growth 
of what is pure and holy—cannot fail to awaken 


sorrow. But on the other hand, the existence of | 


this sorrow is in itself an evidence of spiritual life. 
It is a@ proof that a work has begun, which 
having God for its author carries its own pledge of 
ultimate completion. Thus, there is the counter- 
poise of joy to the sorrow, and the experience 
gained by the Christian as he grows in meetness 
for the heavenly inheritance qualifies him to say, 
with the aposile of old, “ As sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing.” 

“Sorrowful, yet rejoicing.” Such is the expe- 
rience of a Christian on earth. There are those, 
our Lord has told us, who mourn now and yet are 
blessed. There are those who laugh now, and yet 
shall weep and lament. It becomes us well to ask 
if “ Sorrowful, yet rejoicing,” is the expression 
which applies to our own spiritual state. There 
must be the combination. The children of God in 
all ages have found it so. “In the world,” said 
Christ, “ ye shall have tribulation.” There is the 
sorrow. ‘ Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” ‘There is the rejoicing. To every believer 
in Christ it may be said, “ Fear not trial.” Thus 
wrote the apostle: “ Beloved, think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto you: 
but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings.” 
under the experience of which there is not com- 
fort to be found in God’s Word. Is it loss of pro- 


No trial can happen to a Christian | 
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| perty? Has he not in heaven better and enduring 
substance, which neither moth nor rust can 
injure, nor thief purloin? Is it loss of friends? 
| Yes, friends may die: those we love best may be 
snatched away by the spoiler. But shall grief— 
unmingled grief—reign as we look sorrowfully on 
the face of the departed? The souls of the faith- 
| ful, after they are delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, are in joy and felicity, and “ them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” Is it 
| affliction of mind, body, or estate, in the prospect 
of which you are overwhelmed with grief? Shall 
not this work out afar more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory? Oris it death itself, the last enemy 
| whom you are called to encounter? ‘Toa believer 
in Christ to die is gain. Who need tremble at 
| those waters which divide from the heavenly 
Canaan as he calls to mind the promise, ‘‘ When 
thou passest through the waters I will be with thee, 
and through the floods they shall not overflow 
thee?” Sorrow there may be when we draw nigh 
the margin of death—sorrow on the review of the 
little we have done for God; sorrow at leaving 
beloved ones on earth; sorrow that sin should 
have occasioned the taking down of the earthly 
| tabernacle: but even at such an hour as this re- 
joicing may mingle with sorrow—rejoicing at our 
nearness to heaven; rejoicing at our approaching 
| freedom for ever from conflict and toil; rejoicing 
| as bright angels gather round the dying saint 
| to welcome him to the everlasting habitations. 
| Already the echoes of the heavenly anthems, and 
| the melody of the songs of the New Jerusalem, may 
steal on the ear, and though the bitterness of the 
| last conflict may cause him to exclaim, “As sorrow- 
| ful,” yet as the fetters break and the emancipated 
spirit wings its flight to glory, the sorrow melts 
| into joy, and thenceforward rejoicing without 
| sorrow shall be his blissful experience. 





THE MAN 





AM not pleased with that chimney which 
thou art building, friend Cooper,” said 
Samuel Best, a worthy member of the 


about eighteen years of age. 

This young man was Dick Cooper, who 
was superintending the said chimney on 
the architect’s account. 

“And why are you not pleased, sir?” asked the 
young man. 

* Because it is out of the straight,” answered the 
Quaker. ‘I do not approve of things which are out 


ON 


S Dy BY THE REY. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “‘ THE OILED FEATHER,” “‘ DINAH’S FIDDLESTICK,” ETC. 
a 


Society of Friends, to a young man of | 


of the straight—unless it is their nature, and they | 





THE SLANT. 


are intended soto be. If they are out of the straight, 
they are on the slant; and to be on the slant often 
means to be next door to falling down. Yea, sooner 
or later it means falling down altogether. Not to- 
| day perhaps, or to-morrow, or it may be the next day, 
but sooner or later ; and sometimes the later is not very 
far off. I have known things on the slant hold up 
for a pretty long time—aye, for twenty years, but 
they have come down with a crash at last, but some- 
times I have known them come down very quickly; 
and I have seen many a man, and many a man’s 
family, come to ruin ina moment. Now if thou wilt 
be said by me, thou wilt see to that chimney before 
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the evil goes any further; it has not gone far as yet; | 


and better far for thee to lose a few yards of brick- 
work than to lose hundreds of pounds in money, 
many weeks in time, and perhaps some lives or 
limbs by-and-by. The first loss is the best,” con- 
tinued the Quaker. “I have made some first losses 
in my time, and they were about the most profitable 
outlays I ever made, taking into account what they 
saved me from afterwards; and as ‘money saved 
is money gained,’ I consider I made profit. I would 





have preferred making it another way, no doubt—that 
is, without going 








| “sir,” Tam sorry to say, he turned into “ old cove,” 


When the good man was out of hearing he described 
his visitor as a “rum old cove, who must be a bit on the 
slant himself to trouble himself about other people's 
business.” 

“ T think his own eye must be a bit crooked,” said 
Dick Cooper, as he looked at the chimney ; “ and even 
if he is right, what are the odds so long as tho slant 
is so small ?” and Dick lit a cigar and sat down ona 
heap of bricks. 

Here we shall let Dick sit while we tell our readers 

who he was. This 








cr ——ee 


through a loss at 
all; but as we can- 
not go through the 
world without losses, 
I am thankful to 
have done as well as 
I have. Whenever I 
have seen anything 
to be getting out of 
the straight, I have 
always looked to it 
at once; and gone 
back until I found 
out where the mis- 
chief lay; then I 
have put the matter 
right at any cost. 
Thou dost not know, 
young man, what 
trouble I have taken 
to find out the be- 
ginning of the slant; 
and take my advice 
and do the same, 
not only as regards 
chimneys and busi- 
ness and the like, 
but as regards thy- 
self, both for this 
world and the next. 
Many a young man 
who has fallen with 
a terrible crash has come to this bad ending from a 
very small beginning. My eye is as straight as an 
arrow,” said the Quaker, as he pulled a great cedar 
pencil out of his pocket, “and I’ll show thee the very 
spot—or if not the very spot, at any rate, as I suspect, 
very near it, where the chimney begins to be out of the 
straight. There,” said the worthy man, after he had 
shut one eye for a minute, “there is the spot,” and 
with the cedar pencil he put a mark on a particular 
brick. 

“I wish thee good day,” said the Quaker, “and 
prosperity in thy work ;” so saying, the worthy man 
tucked his umbrella under his arm and slowly walked 
away. 

Dick Cooper also said, “ Good day, sir,” but the 








“My eye is as straight as an arrow.” 





young man, or lad, 
was the only grand. 
son of a clergyman 
living in a remote 
part of the country, 
An only daughter 
had the old gentle. 
man, the pride of his 
life, its flowers, its 
sunshine, its wealth, 
his all on earth. The 
girl’s mother had 
died when she was 
young, and the old 
man—not old then 
—had brought up 
the child himself: 
he was father, and 
mother, and nurse, 
and all to her. ‘The 
wants of his parish 
were few, for it was 
@ small scattered 
hamlet; and when 
they had been at- 
tended to, there re- 
mained much time 
on his hands. The 
old gentleman had 
not a mind which 
could content itself 





with idleness, so he © 


turned his attention to study; and partly to occupy 
his mind, and partly to while away his sorrow, he 
commenced a work upon the dark ages—those old 
times of witchcraft, astrology, and the like. 

This work, and an old family lawsuit, which he 
was compelled to go on with whether he liked it or 
no, and the care of the parish and of his little 
Mabel, formed the four great features of his outward 
life, But the old man had another—an inward life. 
Well was it for him that he had, for there was much 
evil abroad even in this little hamlet, and his spirit 
could not tarry there ; and the lawsuit for years upon 
years had been full of disappointments and expenses; 
and it could not tarry there; and little Mabel was 
frail and tender, and her bright eye, sparkling like 
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a star, often said to him, “ Set thou thy heart above 
the stars, for that eye will not sparkle on thee for | 
long, and the book—ah, the kook! it was full of 
interest, but full of brain worry too—sometimes it 
would go on, and sometimes it would not; and he 
felt that ever were there things beyond him which | 
he could just see a dim outline of, but could not 
grasp, and that was a refined misery which none but | 
poor authors know ; and if the book were ever finished, 
would it ever be printed; and if it were ever printed 
and published, would it ever be bought; ah! who 
could tell? Therefore said parish and lawsuit, said 
child and book, to the Rev. Ambrose Cooper, per- 
petual curate of Widgeon-cum-Saltwash, ‘“ Look thou 
away from earth to heaven ;” and they rang chimes, 
muffled chimes in his brain, but very sweet though 
sad, those four bells, book and parish, law and child, 
filling up his life on earth, yet withal calling him to 
higher service in heaven. 

For this, good reader, is the meaning of all earth’s 
muffled chimes—they ring not to graves and vaults, to 
earthworms, to white or red faced mutes as the case 
may be—to an end—a pit into which all that is 


family, her mother had died of it, and her husband 
and herself; and so the old man had to bring up 
young Dick and his little sister Ivis. 

Dick had been educated by the grandfather, and 
sent to college, but the first year’s expenses were so 
heavy that he had to be taken away; and now he 
was in the employment of the architect aforesaid, 
with good prospects; for this gentleman was under 


' some obligations to Dick’s grandfather; and he was 


well disposed to help any one belonging to him. 


Ihave my own opinions about smoke. Whether 
it be good for any person under any circumstances to 
smoke, I am not now going to debate. I have only 
to do with “the man on the slant.” But I want to 
know what right a great many young men. whom I 
see smoking have to do so? Cigars (and even tobacco 
without being rolled up into the so-supposed gentle- 


_ manly form) are expensive—they take a great deal 


bright must descend to be extinguished for ever. | 


No! I tell thee no! Listen thou to earth’s vera- 
tions and woes aright, and they will chime thee 
away to that land which the Saviour bought by his 
blood, they will only tell thee not to make for 
thyself an everlasting habitation in the world where 
He had nowhere even to lay his head. Thou sayest, 
“Thoy chime me to the grave;” I say, “ Let them 
chime thee through the grave, away, away, away to 


the land where there shall be no more crying, for 


God shall wipe away all tears from the eyes.” 

Well, thus lived the Rev. Ambrose Cooper; and 
his daughter would not stay a little child, as he 
would fain ever have her do. He did not object to 
growing old himself, but he would fain have always 
kept May a little child. But she would grow—she 
would shoot up—and one day he was startled by 
finding a little bill from Mrs, Pink, the village dress- 
maker, with a memorandum saying that “Miss 


Cooper now took as large a dress as a woman, and 


must be charged accordingly.” 


out of a small salary; they help into a great deal of 
bad, or loose, or idle compauy. Most cigars, how- 
ever well they seem for a while to carry off smoke, 
are chimneys on the slant. 

But what I want principally to know is, what right 
had Dick Cooper to a cigar? He now pulls out an 
expensive case, made of leather, gilding, and floss. 
silk work, he takes from it a sixpenny cigar, he lights 
it, he draws it, he puffs it; the thing smokes, and he 
smokes, and thus he sits looking at the chimney. 

Now that cigar did a world of mischief. Dick 
Cooper had been sent to superintend that chimney 
and therefore he could not but feel that a certain 
measure of responsibility rested upon him. Accord- 
ingly, though he had pooh-poohed the good Quaker’s 
intimation about its being on the slant, still the 
thought came into his mind that it would really be a 
very serious thing if it were so. 

If he had not been on the slant himself—ever so 
little I grant—but still a little (and was it not only 
a little with the chimney too as yet?) all might be 
well. He might have seen with the good Quaker’s 
eyes—he might at least have had the matter tried, or 
he might have brought it before the notice of his: 
master, but that cigar did all the mischief; Dick 


“ That is strange,” thought the Rev. Ambrose; but , Cooper was on the slant already, and it slanted him 
when he looked that evening over all the books which | a good deal more. 


he had read since her mother died; and at the huge 
pile of manuscripts he had written, he said, “ Well, 
maybe it is so,” and Mrs. Pink was paid accordingly. 


another start; he found out that Mabel had a lover— 
no, he didn’t, find out, Mabel told him. But I am not 
going to write Mabel’s history. I am going to tell 
you about the man on the slant, so I shall wind up 
all I can say about her in a few lines. She married 
Richard Cooper, whom we shall call Richard the 


For as the young man sat opposite the chimney, 


| looking at it, now blowing a cloud and now letting 
| the smoke stream out through his nose in a surrepti- 
Well, three years after the Rev. Ambrose got 


elder; she died leaving a son, the young Richard, | 


aged now twenty, and a little daughter now aged , 


fourteen. 


There was consumption in the Cooper | 


tious and sneaking kind of way, his mind wandered 
away from the chimney. His attention was smoked 
off, and his thoughts were wafted on the cloud to 
that fast young lady, Miss Betsey Baker, who had 
sold him the cigar-case, charging five shillings extra 
because some of it was her own work. Farewell, 
chimney, and serious thought, and other people’s 
interest, and all the world too if you like, what were 
they all to Betsey Baker as scen through a cloud of 
tcbacco smoke? ‘Then came thoughts of whether 
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Betsey did not care a little about him, then the | “venerable” man, I mean it; just as much as I do fe 
thoughts came faster and thicker with the smoke: | that he was Dick Cooper’s grandfather. wh 
did she not care a great deal about him? Smoke Come away then, good reader, to the Lincolnshire wot 
makes people thirsty, and out came a flask, and after | parish; and there you will not only find the old Pet 
a little pull at that, was there any one like the fair | clergyman, but his little granddaughter Iris too. apc 
Betsey ? so he hummed, The Rev. Ambrose Cooper’s hair is white now— tha 
“0 Betsey, Betsey Baker, very white. It had once been a rich brown and hov 
Saat Semadieainear® a “ head, po — is — the 
* . pot : n old, old times there was one who often passed her hi 
| And ing sem chimney that “it might look after | hands through his hair, and drew it back that she ve 
i} itself,” and—though it is an unheard-of thing that | might kiss his temples—those thinking places, where the 
H chimneys should be brought under any circumstances | she knew her husband often thought of hah But his 
i to the eenet he might be hanged for what when the hand was no longer there, the hair, gradually gor 
il he cared,” he took himself off to the cigar divan | 1os¢ its colour; when the wife died, it turned grey, and Wo 
| where Betsey , always well dressed and full of smiles, when her child died, it blanched into white; and the 
H was cunningly placed behind the counter by her | what with long study and that tremendous book upon vol 
father to induce young men to buy cigars, canes, | the dark ages, upon demonology and angels, and of 
flasks, pipes, pipe apparatus of various kinds, together anxiety too about his grandchild Dick, the hair had go 
with a whole lot of trash, not a bit of which did they | },.come thinner and thinner, and indeed had now left hi 
really want. . his temples and the top of his head bald; though it: 
Should these lines meet the eye of any young man | white as snow, it still fell richly round the back of the an 
who owns a cigar-case and a flask, and knows and head, as though it would keep up some kind of a re. on 
buys of a Betsey Baker, who spends in expensive and | 7 ombrance of the days of its richness to the end. be 
hurtful luxuries the money which might be laid out But the brown hair was all present in twofold th: 
in a hundred better way e—and the money which richness, only it was now on the head of Iris instead an 
might even lay the foundation of a fortune—let | o¢ the old man. There it waved and curled, it fell ms 
him pause, for u tell him he is beginning on the slant. sometimes like a cataract over her face, and at times bri 
An early brick of his life is out of the perpendicular. a lock played at bo-peep behind her ears; it could be th 
The selfishness which spends on these things hardens quite smooth and decorous on proper occasions, but “ 
the heart; the emoker, the drinker, the fast y — it could also stream away in the wind as she raced Pye 
itt: Save iy aati tevgnnecte omens, pti? little | across the common; it was very naughty hair and ste 
4 mpathy = if they have the latter, it is of that very good hair, and whatever other people might he 
cheap kind which is of little good to others or them- think about it, Iris’s grandfather would not have it an 
selves, <A “ Betsey Baker,” a pipe, and a flask are any other than it was. “ 
in all conscience enough to put any young man on Iris was in all her grandfather’s secrets ; she knew 
the slant. all about the great lawsuit, and all about—or at any liv 
‘CHAPTERII. rate something about the dark ages, with the strange wi 
thoughts people used to have about witches and we 
Now, reader, come away to Lincolnshire—away to the | demons, dc 
living of the Rev. Ambrose Cooper, the venerable Indeed, it was at her desire that the old gentleman th 
grandfather of the young man on the slant. had started his concluding volumes of the work—viz., th 
“The venerable grandfather !” Some folk would | two upon the being and tho ministry of good and or 
say that—perhaps Dick Cooper himself would have | holy angels. ne 
said it—in a way to make people laugh. But though I Iris called the good man “Gran,” an abbreviation, ql 
| am living in the nineteenth century, a fast age and an | as the learned reader will perceive, of grandfather: at 
irreverent one, I don’t goin for laughing at aught that | and ono day she said to him after he had told her hi 
is venerable or sacred. No! nor if Ilive into the | some wonderful stories about the dark ages, such as 
twentieth century, or if I could live into the twenty- | were fit for a child to hear, “O Gran, write a book hi 
first, would [laugh at what God hasappointed tohonour | about the good angels.” ti 
and respect. It isn’t that I don’t like a laugh now | “Itisa good thought,” said the clergyman, “end a 
and again; I think it is good for digestion, and may | none the less good because it has come by a child ; h 
even help a man on with the “rheumatics;” and I | nay, perhaps better on that account. Many of e 
don’t think God would have given man such a distinct | our best blessings come by children—-is there not bd: 
faculty as that of laughter, if it had not its proper something written about the mouths of babes and le 
place, and was never to be used, of course in a proper | sucklings ?” said the old man to himself, and then g 
way. But I don’t consider it good for digestion, or ; he promised Iris that he would write a whole book a 
the rheumatics, or bqdy or soul, or for this world or the | on goodangels; and not put in a word about bad 
next to laugh at what is to be honoured. Therefore | ones if he could help it, at any rate he would put @ 
when I say that the Rev. Ambrose Cooper was a | in as little about them as he could. 
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Fain would the good man not have said a word 
about bad angels at all. He had had enough of 
what was bad in the history of the dark ages. Hoe 


sonage of Widgeon-cum-Saltwash, the child never, or 
scarce ever saw any one but the rough folk around ; 


| and Dick, though she did not see him often, was to 


would have liked to have told only of how Elijah and | 


Peter and Zacharias and the holy women and the 
apostles had seen them, yes, and of onr greater 


than them all, and of howan angel came to Him—of | 


how they sang at Christmas time, a whole host of 
them “ praising God, and saying, Glory to God in tho 
highest, and on earth, peace, goodwill toward men ;” 
and of how when He who was now born had died, 


her the one person beside her grandfather upon whom 
her affections eould rest. And so they did. She 
wrote him letters now and again in great round hand 
about the angels and the flowers and the birds, and 
all that interested her; and many a time Dick was 


| made to think seriously fora day or two, when the 


| before him. 


they sat “at the head and the feet” of the place where | 


his body had been laid in thetomb. But there were 
some other angels mentioned too, and the subject 
would not be complete without something about 
them. So the book grew, it swelled out into two 
volumes; and was fast drawing to a close at the time 
of which we write. That book had done Mr. Cooper 
good; as he prepared to water others he was watered 
himself; it lifted him above the world a good bit; 
it made him think much of the land far, far away, 
and of its companionships, and light, and immortality, 
and wealth; and while ho was writing it, earth 
became less and less to him, and he felt less alone 


child-like believings in the other world were brought 
Child-like, mind you, good reader, not 
childish, for very different are the two. But Dick 
Cooper didn’t want the angels now. Dick had laid 


| & brick out of the straight in his life—Dick was on 


than perhaps he had ever felt since death had como | 


and taken his wife and child. Often sat the good 


man by the fire,and as he looked into it, his face | 


brightened, for there he saw shapes and fancies amid 


the coals which led him away to the land where none | 
are chill; and often as he lay upon his bed soft | 


smiles stole across his face, just as the sunshine 
steals athwart the ripe cornfield; for in his dreams 
he was listening to angel-song; he believed that the 
angols of God were very near him while he lived; he 
expected that they would come for him when he died. 

And this I say lifted hin—living in Lincolnshire— 
living in the united hamlets of Widgeon-cum-Salt- 
wash—above no end of earth-grovelling worries. He 
would not quarrel with Farmer Teal, who broke 
down his fence to make a short cut to his farm, and 
thon was angry with him because he would not try 
the matter out as to whether the farmer had a right 
or not; nor with Churchwarden Edge because he would 
not provide coals for the little church. Instead of 
quarrelling he sent in a few himself. Teal and Edge, 
and this thing and that tried to bring him down, but 
he kept above them all. 


One only pull-down had this good old man, it was | 


Dick filled him from time to 
He was worse to him than a bad 


his grandson Dick. 
time with care. 
angel, 
he was not all straight; and he almost trembled at 


He could see by the tone of his letters that | 





tho slant. Betsey Baker was his angel—Betsey with 
no end of nobody knows what hanging about her 
in all directions in the way of finery; take her any- 
where, north, south, east, or west—N. by N.E., or S. by 
S.W.—box the compass of Betsey Baker, she was 
all outside everywhere—earrings, bracelets, rings, 
dross, they were all tawdry, not genuine; and as to 
herself, as was her bedizening, so was she. 

But we ought not to have mixed up such a girl 
with Iris and her good grandfather; we should have 
given her a new chapter, and we shall begin to do so 
forthwith. 


CHAPTER Iii. 

Tr man on the slant had for some little time 
occupied the serious thoughts of Mr. Jonathan Baker, 
the proprietor of the cigar divan and the happy father 
of the chief ornament of its counter, Miss Betsey 
Baker, and her brothers and sisters. He had also 
exercised the mind of a Mrs. Mary Ann Baker, the 
lawful wife of the above. This young man was such 
an object of interest to this worthy pair that they 
held divers conversations concerning him. 

It was quite plain to Mrs. Baker’s maternal eye, 
even without her spectacles on, that the young man 


| admired Betsey; and it gradually became evident 


to Mr. Baker too. The female sex have a certain 


| aptitude for discoveries of this kind, which at times 


| 
| 
| 
| 


every morning’s post, not knowing what it might | 
bring tohim; and often and often as the good man | 


laid down his pen, he uttered a short prayer that 
good angels might be sent to watch over his grand- 
son; and that he might be brought right at last. 


Iris too hoped that the good angels would take | 


eare of Dick. There, living alone in that. old par- 


is useful, but at other times is inconvenient, especially 
when, as from time to time they do, they make a 
trifing mistake and discover what does not ocrist 
at all. 

Mrs. Baker looked indulgently on the young man, 
and with great indulgence on Betsey too; she even 
ventured to hint that they would make a nice 
couple. But Mr. Jonathan Baker was of no such 
mind, What business had a beggarly fellow, whose 
only fortune was his moustachios, to come after his 
daughter? he could afford to lose his custom! Lots 
‘of people bought better cigars and more expensive 
articles than he did; he was welcome to buy as 
many cigars as he liked, but if he was coming there 
after his daughter, the sooner he tcok his departure 
the better. 
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It was not long before Mr. Jonathan Baker gave 
his customer to understand this. Dick Cooper was 
found twirling his moustachios too long in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Betsey, who was selling him another 
cigar-case of her own work, although Dick had one 
already ; and Mr. Jonathan there and then, regardless 
of all profits on the pending transaction, had him into 
the back parlour, and there had an understanding 
with him, the upshot of which was that Dick told 
the parental Baker he liked his daughter uncommonly, 
but the parental Baker told Dick he didn’tlike him 
at all, and that he had 








from being seen as much as it otherwise would have 
been, but there it was. 

As soon as tke serious nature of the case was 
plain, and even Dick Cooper could not hide it from 
himself, he knew that he could hope for nothing 
from his master. Here wasaloss of hundreds of 
pounds—here was danger to life and limb, and he 
was answerable for it all, He could not face his 
master; he could not face the owner of the factory; 
and so he bolted—away he went to London, hoping 
that something would turn up, though he might have 
known that folk who 





better not come there 
any more. 

Could this happen 
without coming to 
Betsey’s ears? Betsey 
was not a specially 


expect things to “turn 
up” generally find 
them ‘ turn down.” 
Days upon days, 
weeks upon weeks 
passed, and at last all 








dutiful girl; and tho 
very fact cf being for- 
bidden to serve Mr. 
Cooper if he should 
come for anything in 
the shop, only made 
her think the .more 
about him. 

It was indeed a 
great chance for Dick 
Cooper, this being sent 
away, I might almost 
say  ignominiously, 
from Mr, Jonathan 
Baker’s cigar divan. 
Now he had a chance 
of cutting himself 
loose from the whole 
affair. Surely some 
one of Iris’s good 
angels must have 
prompted Mr. Jona- 
than Baker to send 
the young man off. 
But Dick was on the 
slant; and he did 
manage to see Betsey, 
and he got as a present from her the cigar-case 
she was about to sell him that night for half a 
guinea. Yes, and after things went on this way for 
some weeks, and Mr. Baker at last found them out, 
a tremendous addition was made to poor Dick 
Cooper’s slant; he went over ever so much to the 
side on which he was fatally leaning already—he 
married Betsey Baker. Yes, she went out one day 
with all her finery on, and did not return to the 
divan any more. 

Meanwhile, what about the chimney? As it grew 
under the bricklayers’ hands, and under Mr. Dick 
Cooper’s eye, the slant became more visible. The 
scaffolding, it is true, prevented the terrible defect 





that turned up was 











a billiard - marker’s 
place at a low table, 
where Dick Cooper 
had blacklegs for his 
companions, stale beer 
and cigar ends for his 
refreshments, And at 
home—ah! shall I 
call it ‘ home?”— 
what had Dick? A 
slattern wife, an ill- 
tempered, unwomanly 
girl, who instead of 
being up and doing, 
as a true woman 
would, took to gin, 
and ginned herself 
into a drunken sot in 
a very little while. 

Little did the wife 
of the man on the 
slant care for her poor 
slanting husband. She 
wrote to her mother 
and offered to leave 
him and come home, 
but Mr. Jonathan, her father, sternly said that, as 
she had made her bed, she should lie on it. She did 
lie upon it, and died there saturated with gin. She 
lay down on a heap of shavings, and did as Mr. 
Jonathan Baker, her father, told her—she died there. 

And the man on the slant bought sixpennyworth 
of laudanum, and as he could go very little lower, 
bethought him that he would take it and lie down 
and die too. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Men on the slant little know, or if they do know, 
too often they little care, what misery they bring 
upon those who love them. They scatter wretched- 
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ness in many directions, but not the least part of 
this bad work is the lacerating the hcarts of fathers 
aud mothers, of sisters, of dear fricnds on all sides. 
Perhaps their eyes—their understandings get on the 
slant as well as their hearts and desires ; but so it is 
that even if they were unfeeling and determined to 
cut and tear those who love them, they could not do 
so more effectually than they are now doing even 
without intending it at all. 

Dick Cooper had for some time been doing all this. 





“ Lincoln’s Inn, 
“ SuipprnG versus COOPER, JoNES, AND CROSBY. 

“ Srr,—We have much pleasure in informing you that a judg- 
ment has at length been obtained in this cause. We have to 
congratulate you and the other defendants on a great victory. 

‘* We are yours obediently, 
“‘THORNYPOINT AND Hooxit. 
“The Rev. Ambrose Cooper.” 

“Glorious news!” cried Iris, who was told every- 
thing; “a great victory ”’—but the little girl sud- 
denly checked herself, and the tears came into her 
eyes, for had she not hoped that Dick would 


Oh, what misery had he sent down into the humble | be a rich man, and where was he now ? 


parsonage of Wid- 
geon - cum - Salt - 
wash; how had he 
made the venerable 
minister hide his 
face in his hands 
and sob like a 
child; how had he 
blanched Iris’s fair 
cheeks and streaked 
them with tears— 
how had he made 
many a meal to be 
untasted,and many 
a night to be with- 
out rest! 

For terrible ac- 
counts had reached 
the Lincolnshire 
parsonage about 
the doings of Dick 
Cooper. The chim- 
ney, the marriage, 
the running away, 
the being lost sight 
of in London, all 
were told; and Iris 
wept and the old 
man wept, as they 
waited day by day, 
hoping that some 


“Great victories 
} are often great de- 
ceits,” said Iris’s 
grandfather; “ but 
we must go to 
London.” So Iris 
packed up in her 
own fashion, and 
in a great parcel 
by itself put up the 
manuscript of the 
dark ages and the 
two volumes upon 
the angels, good 
and bad. 

To London they 
went, a place to 
which the child 
looked forward 
with a feeling full 
of awe; for her 
grandfather had 
often said that he 
believed there were 
many angels mov- 
ing about there, 
both good and bad. 

And first they 
called on Messrs, 
Thornypoint and 
Hookit. Mr. Hookit 





communication 
would come from 
the young man, but 
none came; so they could only pray and weep, and 
weep and pray again. 


Events sometimes come upon us with a rush, they 
seem to find us out even in quiet places; and thus 
they soon did at the Rev. Ambrose Cooper’s humble 
home. 

At almost one and the same moment the long law- 


“‘Mr. Hornbook raised his voice and waved his hand majestically ”"—p. 26. 





suit and the great book on the dark ages, with the 
supplemental volumes on the angels came to an 
end—both were finished. 

A letter arrived one morning ina lawyer’s hand, 
and on opening it the Rev. Ambrose Cooper read as | 
follows :— | 





was the partner 
whom they saw. 
He seemed con- 
fused, somewhat, the Rev. Ambrose thought—how 
odd! when there had just been a great victory, and 
all he now had to do was to distribute the spoils. 
The sum in dispute had been £50,000 originally; 
that was when the Chancery suit had been com- 
menced, three generations ago, but now where 
was it? 

If Mr. Hookit had seemed for a moment con- 
fused at the sight of the chastened face of the old 
man and the trusting look of the child, he soon 
regained his composure; it would not do for men of 





| his profession to be otherwise than cool, with all their 


wits about them. Accordingly he addressed the old 


| clergyman in his usual dry professional accents: he 
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—— 


told him that it was much to be regretted that owing | him, as the young man himself expressed it—using 


to the obstinacy of the other party the litigation had 
been so long protracted, and been so costly ; and that 
the balance coming to Mr. Cooper after all costs were 
paid was exactly £1 7s. 5d.—to be precise, £1 7s. 43d. ; 
he dwelt upon the “great victory” that had been 
obtained—on the fact that the plaintiff Slipping was 
ruined from his head to his heels; and he promised 
that the bill of costs with a cheque for £1 7s. 5d., 
the balance, should be forwarded as soon as it could 
be made out. 


With drooped head the old clergyman was passing 


out of Mr. Hookit’s presence; his grandchild, with a 


face full of wonder and dismay, supporting his half- 


tottering step, when the lawyer suddenly said, “ By 


the way, we have had a young relation of yours here 
several times asking after the suit. Here,’ said Mr, 


Hookit out loud to one of his clerks, “ bring that | 


young man’s address, Mr. Hornby, and give it to 
this gentleman. Good day, Mr. Cooper—good day, 
young lady—there’s a client waiting for me,” and 


Mr. Hookit disappeared, and with him the hopes of | 


many years. 


| thereby somewhat of a legal dialect; but the two to. 
| gether did not succeed in wigging Iris out of his head 
| or his heart; the only effect of the operation was that 
for the future Mr. Hornby drew all such pictures in. 
ternally, and earnestly hoped that some day they 
might all come true. 


Quail Row was soon found; and at No. 6 the young 
man Dick Cooper was still living, but he was out, 
and would not be home for two days. 

| How could this time be better occupied than by 
selling the manuscript of the dark ages and tho 
So the Rev. Ambrose 
Cooper took his lifelong labour with him, and accom. 
panied by Iris, went off to the publishers. Ah! it 
was only Thornypoint and Hookit over again. One 
gentleman told him that manuscripts were so plentiful 
they were only fit for making bonfires of; another 
informed him that he had been obliged to buy a 
second waste-paper basket only the week before; 
another asked him who he was, whether: he wag 
{known in the literary world. “Sir,” ‘said My, 


| two volumes on the angels? 


But there was light; the lost boy was worth a thou- | Hornbook, “we ‘have to do only with established 


sand fortunes, and here was a chance of finding him. 
Yes *twas he, Mr. Richard Cooper, No. 6, Quail Row ; 
and Iris was inclined to believe that if Mr. Hookit 
had anything to do with bad angels, surely his clerk, 


Mr. Hornby, must have to with good ones, especially | 


as he looked so kindly at her, and offered her grand- 
fatimer his arm down the stairs, and said he would do 
anything for them he could. 


Aye, indeed, Mr. Hornby did look after Iris; and 


when he went back to his desk, he said or thought 
some very ugly things about Mr. Hookit; and 
instead of going on with the bill of costs he was 
making out for the cause just spoken of, he took to 
sketching the old man and Iris from memory. 

He made moreover a separate sketch of Iris; and 
as he had a decided taste this way he caught the 
likeness very fairly—at least he thought it worth 
while hanging over his mantelpiece at home, to the 
destruction of the heart’s peace of his landlady’s 
daughter, who would have been Mrs, Hornby, not 
some day, but any day, if she had been asked. She 
always hoped she might be, and therefore kept her 
mind in readiness, and quite made it up as to what 
she should say. 

Mr. Hornby, too, thought of a Mrs. Hornby—but 
that Mrs, Hornby was Iris; and the impudent, or 
imprudent fellow (which shall I say ?) was actually 
caught by Hookit sketching himself and Iris arm-in- 
arm, with apparently some part of a church in the 
background, and Iris with a white veil on, and 
numerous friends around. It was a horrible refine- 
ment of cruelty that he;Haét also drawn the landlady’s 


daughter in a back pew looking very uncomfortable. | 


Hookit had the young man up before Thornypoint 
and himself in their private office, and there wigged 


| authors, we don’t help any one up—we like to make 
| the most of people when they are up. Have you ever 
been kept in morocco, sir, or half-bound with marble 
|edges?”? Poor Mr. Ambrose stood silent and con- 
founded. “Orin limp roan? or roan tuck ? or cloth? 
or cut flush? or anything ?” said Mr. Hornbook. 
“Come away, Gran,” whispered Ivis, who began to 
| get frightened as Mr. Hornbook raised his voice an4 
waved his hand majestically; and with a bow—fine 
old gentleman as he was—the Rev. Ambrose Cooper 
turned sadly to the door, and half led, half supported 
by Iris, disappeared. Mr. Hornbook thanked his 
stars he had got rid of such a wonderfully learned 
author so easily, and sat down to wrice to Professor 
Mulicatawny that he would be very happy to publish 
his new work on cookery and give him half the 
profits. Mr. Hornbook added that he might say the 
work showed decided flashes of genius, ‘ Pish!” 


| said he as he finished his letter, “who cares for the 


angels ? be every one does for his dinner.” 


Poor Dick Cooper! They waited two days, and 
then found him and took him home. He had the 
laudanum bottle in his pocket ; had they been another 
day later, and the results of the lawsuit been known 
to Dick, they would only have found him dead. 

The dear old man forgave all. He said, “Havel 
not been forgiven, and shall I not forgive?” He 
read the “prodigal son” to himself, and said, “As 
the father did, so shall I do too.” 

Taree years it took to recruit Dick Coeper’s 
health, and at the end of that time there came to 
Widgeon-cum-Saltwash a young named Hornby; he 
had once been a clerk at Thornypoint and Hookit’s, 


“but an old uncle had died and left hima fine fortune, 
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and he had never forgotten that face of Ivis’s, and | 
he came duck-shooting to Saltwash. Oh! certainly, | 
but he didn’t spend all his time duck-shooting; | 


indeed, he killed the whole time only one foolish 
rheumatic old duck that didn’t get up quick enough, 
and knocked the feathers out of the tail of that same 
duck’s old drake, which was tardy too. If the truth 
wero known, Mr. Hornby was almost as much sur- 
prised at this performance as if the poor old creaturo 
had fallen to the ground ready dressed, green peas, 


knife and fork, and a spoon to help the gravy, and | 


all complete. 

But he shot poor little Iris’s heart through and 
through, which was in truth the very shooting he 
came to do; for he published the two volumes on the 
angels at his own risk, and it turned out a great 
success, and he promised that the dark ages 
should follow in due course; and he set up the now 
penitent and straightened Dick in life once more; 
and he was a staff to the old man, upon whom sorrow 
had told at last, so that his limbs grew feeble and 
his eyes grew dim. And as Iris had shot him through 
and through long ago, she had no need to do it again, 
though she had never intended to do it at all; only 
he had to do his shooting part also, and now it was 
all done. 

Before the old man died he joined their hands in 
marriage, and a little while after he folded his own 
hands in his last long sleep. The angels with whom 
he might be said to have conversed for so long were 
doubtless near his bed—they who carried Lazarus 
were not far off. Perhaps some of those which sang 
at Christmas time for the birth of the Redeemer 


sang at the birth to the new life of one of tho re. | 


deemed. 

Don’t tell me, good reader, that because ’tis Christ- 
mas time you must have all jollity, and I must wind 
up with all the festivities of the season, 
its mission, and it must be fulfilled. Dick Cooper, 
though saved from his folly, pulled down, as it were, 
and built up anew, had many a sad thought in life 
as he remembered how he had helped to furrow the 
aged face—how he had helped on the ruin of his 
wretched wife—how he had been the death of poor 
Daniel Smith; and the breaker of the heart of poor 
Daniel’s wife. 

Perhaps you say, “ Who is Danicl Smith? we 
never heard of him before, nor of his wife.” 


| of the chimney, the smash was of Dan Smith. 


the deep dark waters of the well, to the bottom of 
which we never come. 

3ut it is necessary that you should know some- 
thing of poor Daniel and his wife. And no doybt 
| you have been more than once saying, “ But what 
about the chimney; we have not heard the end of 
| that?” ‘Well, you shall not be kept long to hear the 

end of it. 

Poor Dan Smith and his wife, and the chimney— 
| aye, and six little fatherless and motherless children 
—are all connected together, 

As the chimney progressed, it was, as the reader 
| knows, a little on the slant; and as it grew, it grew on 
| the slant, At last the evil became so apparent, after 
it had progressed a certain length, that it was deter- 
mined that the whole thing must come down. Mr. 
Dick Cooper, as we have said, had taken himself out 
of the way; but there were others who were left 
behind. 

Working at the chimney was poor Dan Smith; 
and as he was removing a piece of scaffolding, while 
the other men were at dinner, down came the whole 
concern with a crash and a smash. The crash was 
What 


| 





| did that chimney know about Dan’s loving wife, or 


about his six little children? Nothing. Down it 


| came upon him as if he were a single man and there 


! were no one to feel for him but himself. 


It was not 


| the chimney’s fault, it was Dick Cooper’s. 


Poor Dan’s body wasrecovered from beneath the rub- 


| bish; it was brought into the little cottage whese he 
| lived, and his wife and the six little children all stood 


My pen has | 


round it. The six little children sobbed fit to ‘break 
their little hearts, but the widow did not cry at all, 
she only looked very white, and held her hand to her 
side. Folk said it would have been better for her 
if she could have cried. But she could not, so there 
was an end of it—only the doctor when he looked at 


| her, and heard how she was tearless, shook his head ; 


Ah! there are many things you have not heard of | 
in the way of the miseries of Dick Cooper’s past. 
You have not heard of all the weary wakeful nights | 
of Dick’s good grandfather; nor of all the sobbings | 


and heart-sinkings of Iris; nor of all the aches and 
pains which racked Dick Cooper’s body, nor all 


the anguish which tore his mind. You have had a | 
sample or two, no doubt, but it was only a sample of | 


agreat bulk. And this is nothing extraordinary at 
all, It is only a small part of such miseries come to 


light--we see but a few buckets-full drawn up from | 





he said it was a bad sign. 

Folk did not know then what it really was a sign 
of—just that the widow’s heart was broken. It was 
a bad sign of a bad thing. Something very terrible 
must have happened to her, for she never smiled any 
more; she left her meat uneaten and her drink un- 
drunk. The kind neighbours told her to cheer up, 
but she could not do it; she felt that the chimney 
had fallen on her (that is, on her heart) as well as 
upon her husband ; so she just died. 

She would fain have taken the six little children 
away with her, rather than have left them in the cold 
world; but that she could not do, so she went away 
without them, and the neighbours all said, “ What is 
to be done ?”” 

They were in great perplexity, and nothing but 
the workhouse was before the'little ones, had not an 
elderly man appeared on the scene and brought the 
difficulty to an end. 

This gentleman carried an umbrella and wore a 
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broad-brimmed hat, his coat-collar was straight, his 
shoes were easy and comfortable, his heart was in the 
right place. It was Mr. Samuel Best, the good 
Quaker. He had seen the beginning of the chimney 
on the slant, and the young man smoking his cigar 
there—for before he had passed out of sight he had 
turned round and seen the smoke curling up, and 
now he saw the end of the chimney on the slant—a 
mass of ruins, a 
dead father and 
mother, and six 
orphaned children. 

Deep down into 
his capacious 
pocket dived Mr. 
Samuel Best, and 
brought forth a £5 
note, which he gave 
to the foreman of 
the works, to look 
after the children 
and provide for 
them while he was 
seeing what could 
be done. 

Deep down into 
his brains did Mr. 
Best go, thinking; 
and into his heart, 
feeling ; and brains 
and heart, or ra- 
ther, to put them 





sat around it, and did not conteat themselves with 
admiring it, but as a strange-spoken factory hand 
said, “pitched into it.” The meaning of that 
phrase is that they had two helpings of it, 
which was enough under the circumstances, seeing 
they had had the like of roast beef. When all this 
was accomplished, it is said that Mr. Samuel pulled 


| out some bright money and gave to each according 


to their age. Then 
he would gather 
them round the fire, 
and while their 
eyes and mouths 
were wide open, he 
would tell them the 
dreadful story of 
the fallen chimney, 
and warn them 
about the first in- 
clination to the 
slant. Different 
folk have different 
ways of doing 
things—of keeping 
Christmas amongst 
the rest—this was 
Mr. Best’s way; 
and until better 
informed as to why 
we should do s0, 
we do not mean to 
quarrel with him 





in their proper for it. It is be- 
order, heart and lieved that his own 
brains and pocket, |W i) a conscience was very 
all clubbed together casy, and indeed 
to provide for Dan comfortable, under 
Smith’s orphans. such merry-making 


In a month they 








as feeding and 








were all provided 
for in one way and 
another, though no one ever knew at how much 
cost to Samuel Best. These things come out some 
day—perhaps in a day a long way off, but they 
are not forgotten; and it will be a good thing 
to have done something for the orphan, and such 
as he, 

Mr. Samuel Best had no wife or family, and still it 
is believed he made away for several years after with 
a huge plum-pudding every Christmas Day. It was 
currently reported in and about the factory that he 
had a huge round plum-pudding made for that festive 
and blessed day; that the six orphans of Dan Smith 


“The very shooting he came to do”—p. 27. 





cheering the or- 
phan; and it is 
further believed that on the day after Christmas 
Day—i.e., Boxing Day—he felt better than many do, 
who pay more attention to what they eat themselves 
than what others have. It may have been a pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Samuel’s constitution, but if it were I 
certainly go in for the same. 

But the past, as I have said, never was anything 
but sad to Dick Cooper, let him think of it at Christ- 
mas or any other time; and so will it be to you, sooner 
or later, if you begin wrong, being content even ever 
80 little to be 
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LY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” 





O you are going to school, Queen Eliza- | 
b beth?” 

“No, I am not; Iam going to Germany | 
to finish my musical education. What 
do you call me Queen Elizabeth for?” | 

«Because you wear that prim white | 
frill, and look so solemn and stately. I 
believe you are ashamed of going to 
school at your age, Queen Elizabeth. I hope you'll 
come back all the better for it, when you are three 
years older.” 

“Tf Iam going to school, why so are you. You 
are going to Sandhurst to prepare for the army; and 
Iam going to Germany, to prepare for fighting my 
own way in life. What is the difference?” and 
Elizabeth Millwood, aged sixteen years one month 


I.—QUEEN ELIZABETH. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and three days, but looking much younger, drew | 


herself up and thought she had the best of it. 
“T didn’t say there was any difference, did I? 
I am not going to get in a passion over it if you 





are,” and her companion, Tom Dormer, laughed all | 


over his pleasant face, and knew that he had the 
best of it at present. 

“T am not in a passion,” she answered, in rather 
a meeker tone. “I suppose,” she went on after a 
minute, “when I come back you'll have forgotten all 
about us. You'll be an officer, and I shall be a 
music teacher, and papa was only your tutor, so we 
are nobodies,” 

“T’m not quite such a snob as you imply, Bessie,” 
and Tom Dormer flushed up a little. ‘“ Besides, if 
you are poor, so am I; soldiers never are richer than 
church-mice—when they live on their pay. Well, we 
won’t squabble over our leave-taking, Bessie, when 
you return I shall be thinking of going to India, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh! shall you? why can’t you stay in England ?” 
evidently she felt an interest in the answer to that 
question. 

“Shan’t be able to afford it on my pay.” He liked 
talking about his pay, though as yet he had not 
even worn the uniform of a cadet, for he had been 
slow and late in preparing for the examination. “I 
wonder how we shall get on in India, Queen Eliza- 
beth.” 

“We! what do you mean? I shall have nothing to 
do with it.” 

“Yes, you will, 

‘What for ?” 

“To quarrel with, of course. 
married first, you know.” 

“ Married!” and her eyes flashed fire. 
you mean, sir? I wouldn’t have you!” 


I shall take you with me.” 
Ve shall have to get 


“What do 


ETC, ETC. 

“Well, you haven’t been asked yet, Queen Eliza- 
beth, so don’t get in a rage till there’s occasion for it, 
good-bye. I must be off, or I shall not get back to 
town in time for dinner. Are you going to give me 
a kiss before I go, Miss Big Blue Eyes ?” 

“No, I am not, and I think it is too bad of you 
to tease me so when you will never perhaps see me 
again,” and she walked to the other end of the room ; 
but the big blue eyes had some full-grown tears 


wabbling about in them, which he did not see, or he 


might have followed her up. 

“Too bad of you, Bessie. Well, good-bye, I must be 
off, or my train will without me. We always quarrel 
somehow,” he remarked disappointedly to himself as 
he went. 

Then she rushed to the top of the stairs. : 

“Tom! come back this very moment, and don’t ‘be 
such a stupid;” but the street door banged after 
him without his hearing her. ‘Oh! he’s gone,” she 
exclaimed, “and he never had the kiss after all.” 


|'Then the tears, unable longer to find sufficient 


accommodation under the eyelids, chased each other 
as fast as they could down her cheeks. 





II.—A MORNING CONCERT. 
Iz was doubtful whether Elizabeth was popular or 
unpopular at the German school. She was a singular 
girl—not pretty by any means; her forehead was too 
broad, and her mouth, though it was well formed, 


| was too large, and her face was too pale, and its 


| with whom she was on very intimate terms. 





expression, though sweet, was singularly cold and 
proud. The former she was not, gushing and senti- 
mental she never could be, but warm-hearted and 
affectionate always, in spite of her reserve and her 
distant, rather stiff manners, with any but those 
Proud 
she was to a degree that spoilt her character, and 
often marred her happiness and peace of mind. 


| Proud and sensitive, impetuous and passionate, that 


was her temper, and it was one which sometimes 
kept those most disposed to like and befriend her 
aloof. She made but few friends at school, because 
she fancied the girls would instinctively know she 
was poor, and that they would patronise her, for- 
getting how little she herself would have cared, how 
little girls ever care, when left to themselves, what is 
the social position of those whom thoy choose to like. 
So she tormented herself unnecessarily in thinking 
that she would be cut if it became known that her 
father, though a gentleman, had been a very poor 
man (he died a year after she left England), with an 
independent income of precisely fifty pounds a year, 
and what ke made by “cramming” young men for 
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army and Indian examinations ;—that her mother | 


had now only that said fifty pounds a year to live on, 
and the cottage at Wimbledon to live in; and she 
thought they would be so horrified if they knew that 
when her education was finished (to pay for which 
the money had been saved up for years), she intended 
to fight her own way in life. She had a talent— 
almost a genius for music; an exquisite touch, and 
not only brilliancy, but a great deal of feeling. She 
already composed very well, and she studied thorough 
bass with all her might; and when the three years 
had expired returned home, with her heart full of 
dreams and her head full of plans, and a settled 
conviction that she should make her mother rich, 
herself famous, and—well, she thought of him some- 
times—Tom Dormer, a little proud of the girl he used 
once to tease and torment, and make love to and 
spoil, just as his fancy dictated. 

“So you have come back at last, Queen Elizabeth,” 
were the words on Tom Dormer’s lips as he entered 
the Wimbledon cottage a few days after Bessie Mill- 
wood’s return, but he checked them. The quiet, 
dignified, attractive-looking yeung lady of womanly 
nineteen who met him was so different from the 
grave-faced, stately little girl of childish sixteen he 
remembered. ‘ How do you do, Miss Millwood ?” he 
said formally, feeling inclined to laugh, and yet a 
shade disappointed. 

“He thinks it will not do to call a music mistress 
by her christian name,” she thought as she answered, 
in the same tone, “I am quite well, thank you, Mr. 
Dormer.” Then they chatted on all that had trans- 
pired since they parted. He had obtained his com- 
mission, was then stationed at Woolwich, and did 
not think his regiment would be ordered off for some 
little time. “And now tell me what are you going to 
do,” he asked. 

“Get pupils,” she answered; “I have already set 
about doing so, and I hope to make something as a 
composer—I shall try at any rate.” 

“How grand you'll be, Bessie,’ and he laughed 
and forgot his formality. “The composing will be 
better than teaching, if you can manage it.” 

“T shall try and manage it,’ and she looked up 
pleased, and thought that he was getting more like 
the Tom Dormer of old. He might ‘have been a little 
disappointed with her stiffness at first, but the 
fecling which succeeded it was one which took him 
very often to Wimbledon, though Bessie’s proud 
temper and cold manners often caused little quarrels, 
which, if not so fierce as those of their childish days, 
were much more difficult to forget. 

She prospered as a teacher, and her compositions 
were moderately successful, but she was not satisfied, 
and had still another plan in her head —that of 
appearing before the public as a pianist in a concert- 
room. This idea Tom Dormer opposed resolutely, 
(she did not tell him of it till some months after 
her return). 


” 








“Oh no!” he said; “do what you like to get on 
behind the scenes, but don’t appear in public in any 
| way. It seems to me almost as bad as being an 
actress.” 
| *TItis very, very different; and moreover, the one 
| I have determined to try my fortune at is simply a 
| morning concert, and chiefly classical music;” and 
| She bent over her sewing in spite of the gathering 
| twilight, 
| « Besides, Bessie, candidly,” he replied, “I don’t 
think you will succeed. You play beautifully, I 
| know, but I don’t think you are up to the mark for 
|a public performer somehow.” ‘That decided her, 
She would show him that she could do anything she 
chose, if she tried. 

“Ah, Bessie,’ Tom Dormer cried, when he heard 
that it was settled, “ you wouldn’t have done it once 
if I had begged you not. You forgot me while you 
were in Germany.” 

“Oh no, Tom, I did not,” she said, repenting; but 
it was too late. 

“Queen Elizabeth,” he said suddenly, trying to 
laugh, yet not succeeding, “do you remember what 
I once said fin a joke? Will you marry me and go 
to India ?” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t. I am so poor, and so are you.” 

Welk??? 

“TI don’t mind poverty for myself, but I could not 
bring it to you.” 

“Ts that all? if so, it is all nonsense. We shall 
get on somehow, I dare say; if you care for me enough 
to risk it. Do you, Bessie ?” 

“T don’t know,” and she put down her work; she 
was always sewing when not playing. “I think it 
would be a little hard to give up all my independence 
and be a burden on any one; you would not let me 
teach ?” 

“No, certainly not. Even for the sake of our 
position and my family it would not do, putting 
aside all other reasons. If you do not care for me 
enough to sacrifice your pride, why——” 

“Oh Tom, it is not that. Wait till after the concert 
j and then I will tell you.” 

“Very well,’ he answered discontentedly; “I 
suppose I must wait, only you must never perform 
again, Bessie. I hear I am likely to be shipped off 
| Soon, so you'll have to think about it, you know, 
| Bessie!” he said suddenly, “why are you always 
putting your hands to your eyes?” 

“They ache so,” and she looked up a little wearily ; 


| “and a little blue flame seems to dance through them 
| 











sometimes.” 

“Poor Miss Big Blue Eyes,” he said in his old 
boyish way. “You try them too much I believe; 
“you are everlastingly using them. You will be a 
little blind woman in ten years time if you don’t 
take care; I’ve thought once or twice they looked 
| bad.” 

“Tom, don’t!” she exclaimed: “there are £0 
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many true words spoken in jest. Oh! how awful it 

must be to be blind; I could not endure it, it would 

kill me.” 
% ¥ 

She was successful—not brilliantly, but fairly so; 


sufficient to establish her reputation as a teacher, and 


to ensure for anything she published a certain amount | 


of success. People were rather taken, too, with the 
proud sweet face and manner of the very young 
woman who bowed gracefully in acknowledgment of 
their applause. 

Tom Dormer sat in one of the front seats with 
a very grave face, neither seeing nor hearing any- 
thing around, till some one tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“TI declare, you are worse than a bear, Tom; you 
have never looked at me once, and we have been 
sitting here all the time ;” and the speaker, a young 
and very pretty girl, looked offended. 

“TI didn’t see you, Nell. I was thinking, and 
listening to the music;” which was true, for he 
had been thinking how much he was in love with 
Bessie, and also how very much his family Would 
oppose so impolitic a marriage. “How do you 
do, aunt? Yes, she does play well. She is the 
daughter of old Millwood, who coached me at 
Wimbledon. I run down to see the mother some- 
times now.” 

“Or rather the daughter, I suppose,” Mrs. Fenton 
said stiffly. ‘‘ Does she teach, or does she intend to 
be a regular concert-room player? She seems rather 
a nice young woman.” 


“She teaches,” he answered, nettled at the tone. | 


“She is an exceedingly nice young woman, and quite 
a lady.” 

“T have no doubt of it,’ Mrs. Fenton answered, 
as they made their way out through the crowd. “ But 
I never think professionals are good acquaintances 
for young men myself.” 
exclusiveness and her excessive propriety. 

“There she goes, Tom,” his cousin said. ‘She 
looked at you as she passed. She has a very nice face; 
I think I should like her.” 

“TI dare say you would, Nell,” he answered, the 
colour rushing to his cheeks as he remembered that 
he had promised to mect Bessie at the door of the 
concert-room. He knew how little her temper would 
stand any appearance of neglect. ‘‘ No, thank you, 
aunt, I cannot come and dine to-day, I have an en- 
gagement. Well, yes—I’ll come in the evening if you 
wish it so particularly, Nellie. I shan’t have much 
more time, as you say. Good-bye, dear, you are a 
good little cousin,” for he remembered gratefully 
that she had admired Bessie Millwood. Then he 


tore off as hard as he could to Wimbledon, to spend | 
an hour or two there before going to the Fentons’, | 


He wore a very grave face as he sat in the train, and 
afterwards climbed the hill leading to the common, 
for he had some news to tell Bessie, and he did not 
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She prided herself on her | 
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, sas 
| know how she would take it, and still less did he 
| know how she would meet him after his apparent 


neglect of the morning. 


III.—QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PRIDE, 

“T was behind you nearly all the time you stood 
talking to them,” she exclaimed; “and I heard you 
say, ‘She isa nice young woman.’ Oh, I am much 
obliged to you for your praise, Mr. Dormer.” 

“TI assure you, Bessie, I did not see you till you 
had passed.” 

“No! you determined not to do so; you were 
ashamed of me—you know you were, or you would 
have introduced the woman you have asked to be 
your wife to your own relations.” 

“Bessie, you know you are unjust.” 

“Well,” she said, her ungovernable pride half 
(maddening her, “you will own at any rate you 
| would not have spoken to me if you had seen me; 

you would have been afraid of their sneers,” 
| We skall be out of the way of them in India, at 
| any rate,” he said, speaking to himsclf rather than to 
| her. 

“I believe you would not ask me to marry you 
else ; you know you would not,” she answered scorn- 
| fully; ‘and I refuse you on those terms, at once and 


9? 


| for ever 
| “Nonsense, Bessie, how can you be so foolish? 

Look here, I said I would go round to my aunt’s 
| this evening, and I must be off soon, but I have 
| something to tell you before I go. Don’t you know 
| what you promised to tell me after the concert?” and 
| he was speaking humbly and soothingly; “I must 
| have your answer to-day, for I hear we shall be of 
| to India soon.” 

“We! Do you think I would marry you to know 
that you would be ashamed of me—that your family 
would patronise me! give up all I most prize for that 
—no, thank you. There, that is your answer.” 

“Oh, but, Bessie,” he said, still keeping back his 
own angry feelings which were beginning to rise, 
“don’t, just for a little temper, ruin our happiness. 
Say it is all right, dear, and you must care for me a 
little bit, Queen Elizabeth ;” and he did not say so 
from vanity, but because he knew, unless she had 
been heartless and the best actress in the world, that 
he had seen her love for him in her eyes, again and 


again. 

| “Must!” she said, and the blue eyes, which were 
| not usually very bright, flashed. “I don’t. I only 
| liked you as a child, and for old association’s sake ; 
| I’ve no other fecling for you. Iam not a bit in 
| love with you, and never shall be as long as I live.” 
| The words were no sooner out of her mouth than she 
| repented them wildly, but it was too late. 

gravely; and 
| which Bessie 


ue, 
se. 


“I am very sorry,” he answered 
there was a pained look in his face 


never forgot to the latest hour of her “Tam 























































































32 
very, very sorry; I thought you were a different 
woman, Bessie.” He took his hat, looked at his 
watch, saw that he only had a few minutes to catch 
the next train, and left the house, running all the 
way to the station, not allowing himself to think 
until he was far away from Wimbledon. “I wonder 
if she will be sorry when she hears all,” he said 
to himself. ‘Thank goodness we are going now, 
and yet this morning it worried me so,” What 
he had had to tell her was that his regiment was 
under orders for India. 

She stood still for a moment after he left, scarcely 
comprehending what she had done; then she rushed 
to the door and called after him as she had done long 
ago. 

“Tom, come back ; oh! Tom, darling, I didn’t mean 
it! come back.” But it was too late, he had gone. “He 
will surely come back,” she said; “or I shall have a 
letter in the morning.” But he did not come, and 
the morning brought her no letter. She was stunned 
at first, and could not feel the blow she herself had 
inflicted, but gradually she began to realise it. ‘‘He 
must be waiting till he thinks I shall be glad to see 
him,” she said; “he will come after a few days,” 
But still he did not. 

Little by little the pride round her heart melted 
away, and she waited, owning bitterly to herself how 
she had played with her own happiness. Waited 
day after day, till the days became weeks, hoping 
against hope, waited longingly and breathlessly, but 
he never came; listening for the sound of his foot- 
steps, and the tone of his voice, but never hearing 
them, Oh, the weariness, the insufferable impatience 
of those days, the wild repentance which came too 
late, and the maddening pride which would not let 
her pen shape the few words which would have 
brought him back. She learnt in after years to 
think of them with a shudder, and to wonder at her 
own folly, till she almost doubted if her memory 
could be truthful. 

She did write to him at last, just a line, thus: 





**DeaREst Tou,—Will you not come and sea 
“Queen Exizaperi?” 


She could not bring herself to say more, and the 
first tears she had shed over the matter fell on the 
paper as she wrote it. Two letters came for her as she 
was in the act of folding it up for the post, and she 
opened them with breathless haste. The first was the 
offer of an engagement from a concert giver, but she 
tore it up almost without reading it. “I will never 
appear in public again,” she said. The second was 
from Mrs, Fenton, Tom Dormer’s aunt, to the effect 
that her daughter wished to take some lessons in 
music from Miss Millwood. She had finished her day’s 
work, and though it was not a usual thing to do, she 
put on her bonnet and taking the train, went straight 
to Mrs. Fenton’s house. “I can say I was obliged 
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hear of him by chance, and I will not post the letter 
till afterwards.” 

“My nephew, Mr. Dormer, gave us your address,” 
Mrs. Fenton observed at the conclusion of the 
interview. ‘My daughter liked your playing at the 
concert so much, Miss Millwood. By the way, my 
nephew sailed yesterday for India with his regiment. 
He expects to be away some years.” 

She tore the letter up when she got home, and sat 
by the window the whole night, with the sweet Juno 
air fanning her face, till the first gleam of blue 
tinged the resting world with the light of day, and 
she watched it get brighter and brighter, till she 
shaded her eyes beneath the first too dazzling sun. 
rays—those tired eyes, which were so sleepless and 
ached so often. She rested her head down in her hands 
then for a moment, and almost shuddered as she re- 
membered everything. She was a woman who did 
nothing by halves, who could not be lukewarm, and 
she had loved that man with all her heart, yet by 
her own act she had flung away her hopes. No one 
knew of her folly, no one guessed her punishment; 
she did her work as thoroughly and as incessantly as 
ever, but her face grew paler, and sadder, and graver, 
and she forgot her ambition. Yes, she forgot her 
ambition, and there came instead a dull aching feeling 
of weariness and unsatisfied longing just to know she 
was forgiven for the past, and then to lie down and 
die. 


They liked each other, and a warm friendship sprang 
up between them. Bessie’s pride erected a dozen 
barriers one after another, but Nellie Fenton broke 
them all down. There was something in the music 
mistress’s face that attracted her from the first 
moment she saw her, and she always remembered 
Tom Dormer's defence of her and a wistful look in 
his face when he had given her the address just 
before he left England. 

“She is very proud, Nellie,” he said; “and she 
has no friends. I should be so glad if you knew her 
well.” She was fond of her cousin; she had had no 
brothers of her own, and he had taken the place of 
one, and would do so hereafter, for there was some 
property entailed on male heirs which would come 
to him, as next of kin after her father’s death. 
Besides, as she explained to Bessie, “Tom was 
always ready for fun, and good for any mischief, and 
I do miss him s0.” 





IV.—AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
“Yrs, Walter, that was how I saw her first—at a 
concert, and then she became my music mistresd; 
and somehow from the very first moment I saw her 
I liked her, and afterwards we became wonderful 
friends. No, I dare say you did not care for her 
when you saw her, her manners are so stiff and cold 





to come to town on business,” she thought; “I may 






till you know her, but I am sure you would as you 
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became more intimate with her. 
two years since I saw her, soon after onr marriage. 
Don’t you remember when we went to the Wimbledon | 
Camp on that dreadfully hot day to see Will Thwaites 
and his volunteers? We have had so much to do in 
the parish since—haven’t we ?—that I think we de- 
serve a holiday for a few days, then we could go and 
see her, and try if my plan would answer.” 

“A run up to town for a day or two would do us 
good,“and I should rather like to see her again,” her 
husband answered. Nellie Fenton had married a 
clergyman in the south of England, and had ever 
since had her hands so full of little household cares 
and parish work, that she had not had time to visit 
town, which was more than a hundred miles away 
from the pretty country vicarage. 

“T shall never forget her,’ she continued; “I 
remember her so well before her great sorrow. She, 
was a proud, cold woman with a sweet grave face, and | 
you would have taken her to be much older than she 
really was. She used to work early and late teaching, 
before she made an income by her compositions; and 
since her mother’s death she has had fifty pounds a 
year besides. She worked until she became ill, and 
gradually, very, very gradually, the dimness came 
over her eyes, but she would not believe that it was 
blindness, and she would not acknowledge the truth | 
even to herself; but I used to see her head bent 
lower and lower over the notes, and at last one day | 
I saw the tears stealing down her face, and the hand 
she placed on my shoulder as if for support was | 
trembling so, yet still she declared it was nothing. 
Well, the next time her face had changed, it had 
softened somehow, Walter, and there was something 
in it that made me long to kiss her, but she was a 
strange woman, and you always felt shy with her. , 
At last I ventured, just very gently, to put my arms | 
round her, and ask her what was the matter, and 
then she said bitterly, ‘Oh, Nellie! I am going 
blind — quite blind. I have been to Dr. this | 
morning, for I could not believe it, but there is no | 
hope. In a year or two I shall be quite in darkness. 
I shall never see a face I love again as long as I live, | 
never—never.’ I don’t think she loves many people ! 
in the world, but I think she could, youknow. After 
that her courage seemed to fail, and she gave herself 
up to ungovernable grief; then her mother died, and 
that roused her for a little time, but she sank back 
again. Since then, she has been getting blinder and | 
blinder, and now she says she cannot see at all. 





She ! 
has plenty to live on, but think how dreadful to be 
blind and friendless at twenty-five!” 

“Poor girl, for she is only a girl still. What is 
your plan, Nellie ?” 

“Why, you see, Walter, she has a chance of selling 
the cottage to advantage, and I think I could per- | 
suade her to come to live here. Benson’s cottage is _ 


to let; and she could live in it with her servant, and ' 
come up to the vicarage often. She would be com- 





° - | 
Let me see, it is 


pany for me when you don’t want me to help compose 
your sermons.” 

“Help compose my sermons, indeed! What made 
her go blind? and why do you think Tom Dormer and 


' she liked each other ?” 


“TI don’t know what made her go blind; her eyes 
were always weak, though they did not look so, and 
she tried them a great deal. Her father went blind 
long before he died, though he was not old. At first 
they hoped it was cataract and could be cured, but 
it was not. Oh, Walter, you should hear hei 
music, you would never forget it, which reminds me 
that she will play the harmonium in church for us. 
How I wish we had an organ, I shall take to begging 
for it myself soon. Why did 1 think Tom and Bessie 
were spoons? (Yes, Walter, I like slang, it is exprese 
sive, but I only use it to you.) Why I told you what 
Tom said before he left England, and when I told her 
—only last time I saw her—that he had left the army 
and settled down in India, I saw her lips tremble, 


' and then she tried to be very calm as she said, ‘ Then 
‘he will never come back to England again.’ 
‘ you would be charmed with her, she would be such a 


Walter, 


nice companion for you; and she could teach baby 


' music when she grows up, so you will take me up to 


town, now, won’t you?” 

Nellie carried the day at Dalehurst Vicarage, but 
she found it a harder task to do so at Wimbledon; 
but eventually she gained the victory there too, and 
Bessie Millwood, broken down, blind and worn and 
listless, was at heart only too glad to find a home near 
to some one who would care for her just a little, and 
who was moreover the one person in the world who 
linked the past with the present. ¥?- 

Bessie Millwood’s life had been so lost. The- 
blindness, that terrible grief to which she could not 
bring her rebellious heart quietly to submit, instead 
of softening, after the first crushing blow, only 
hardened her, and with it there came an unutterable 
sense of wasted life and energy and power, over which 
she brooded day after day. The blindness, too, forced 


| her to give up her pupils and all occupation save com- 


position. How terrible it had been! The first 
sensation of dimness, the mist that came between 
her work or notes, the fear which she would not 
confess even to self, and yet that deepening mist. 
The secret tears, the fretful, dull aching dread and 
almost unconscious prayers, and still that deepening 
mist, which was no longer white and hazy, but dull 
and dark. The gradual fading of all around, the 
shrinking from light and sunshine, the haunting, still 
unconfessed horror which came stealing over her, and 
still that mist gradually veiling all she loved, most 


| and knew best. Oh, it was dreadful! Then there was 


her stealthly visit to the doctor, and the nerve with 
which she forced herself to hear the few cold pro- 
fessional words which sounded like her doom; the 
return home, and tottering steps by which she reached 
her own room, and the wild outburst of agony when 
Cc 
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to be blind!” Yet still it came creeping on, till her 
mother’s face was strange, and the brightest flowers 
had all one hue, and things which all her life she had 
been accustomed to look on every day were hidden, 
and there was left but the power to distinguish night 
from day; and at last that left her too, and there 
remained—only darkness. Oh, how terrible it was, 
and with what a feeling of despair that she went 
to Dalehurst! Yet under it all there was always a 
vague secret yearning in her heart, a longing for she 
could not tell what, a feeling she did not understand 
until the sound of the church bells on the first Sunday 
she spent there broke upon her ear, and Nellie fetched 
her and took her, as a matter of course, almost against 
her will to church. 

Can there be anything more sweet and pure and 
restful than the atmosphere of those English village 
churches? With a first strange sense of how her 
life had been wasted, of what had been wanting, and 
what was the rest for which she had longed yet never 
sought, Bessie Millwood /elt all the details of that 
Sunday morning. She could not see the queer-shaped 
church, with the scanty coating of whitewash over 
its brick walls, nor the clumsy pulpit and square 
pews with their hard cushions and high hassocks, but 
she could catch the perfume of the flowers as they 
sent a breath of gratitude into their Master’s house. 
She could bear the fresh young voices of the children, 
and the creaky ones of the old, as with one accord 
they joined in God’s worship. ‘The whole service in 
which there was so little form and so much heart, 
went straight home to her, and when it was over and 
she knelt for the final prayer after the sermon, the 
tears rolled down her cheeks as she prayed wildly, 
almost despairingly, for a humbler, better, more grate- 
ful nature, 

V.—AFTER ANOTHER FIVE YEARS. 
« Wuat a much nicer Christmas this will be than 
last, Bessie dear. Poor papa’s death made us so dull 
last year. How these holly leaves do prick to be 
sure. We'll make Tom Fenton put up those long 


wreaths, he’s coming to-night. Wish there were 


more berries.” 

“Qh, is Mr. 
many cousins you have named Tom.” 

“Only two, Tom Dormer and Tom Fenton. I think 
you were quite taken with the latter, Miss Bessie, 
from the way you flirted with him last time, con- 
sidering how little you know him too. 


Fenton coming to-night? How 


Really, as 
your pastor’s wife+-—” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Nellie; I am past all that. 
He had a very nice voice. How old is he?” 

“About thirty-five, I should say. His voice 
something like poor Tom Dormer’s; he is good-looking 
too. Wish you would marry him, Bessie.” 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, Nellie? besides, 
he's never asked me, to begin with, Are you going, 


is 
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alone. ‘Oh, how awful to be blind! Oh, how awful | dear? I thought I heard you put down the holly. [ 

















am going back to the vicarage with you, am I not?” 
She took her hand and walked down the church, but 
stopped when they got to the door. “Nellie,” she 
said, “do you know I have been five years at Dale. 
hurst ?” 

“Well, I hope you'll be here fifty.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said, putting up her hands and 
feeling the plump, pretty face ; ‘I was thinking what 
a blessed thing it is for me I came, and how thankful 
I am,” 

“So am I, They have been very peaceful years, 
and, Bessio, I know you are happier far, dear; I knew 
what was wanting in your life before. There is no 
real happiness while we are strange at heart with 
God, and life’s trials are insupportable if we have 
not religion as a refuge. That was it, Bessie,” 
and she stooped and kissed the patient face before 
they went on. ‘“ We will return in an hour, and you 
shall play the organ—I am so proud of that organ— 
while we work. ‘‘ Why, Bessie, there’s Tom Fenton 
coming towards us! Fancy his coming so soon,” 
Bessie shrank back a little. Somehow, she always 
felt strangely shy with this man. She kad never 
forgotten Tom Dormer, she was quite sure of that, 
but if she had never seen him, then perhaps had 
she met—oh dear! what nonsense she was thinking. 

Tom Fenton hung up the wreaths in the church 
that evening, while Bessie played on the organ—that 
organ which was the delight of Nellie’s heart ;— 
played almost mechanically, for she sat thinking of 
Christmases that had been long ago, of the quiet, 
peaceful one that was, and of the still happier ones 
that might have been if—— 

“Miss Millwood, Nellie, has gone on to the 
vicarage,” Tom Fenton said suddenly at her side; 
“will you let me lead you home?” 

They left the church together. It had been snow- 
ine a little, and the air was fresh and crisp; and 
as they went slowly on, Tom Fenton looked down on 
the sweet grave face and the white hands which felt 
the way the dim eyes could not see; he did not won- 
dev that he had learnt to love them, and he asked 
Bessie Millwood to be his wife. She was startled 


| and confused, lovemaking was a thing which had 


died so entirely out of her life; and besides that, 
there came to her the memory of Tom Dormer’s 
face when she last saw it, Could she after all those 
years, blind and sorrowful, in which she had remem- 
bered him, marry any one else? Yet there was some 
strange fascination in this man. 

“Oh no—no!” she said; then she reflected that 
Tom Dormer had been a little hard and unforgiving 
towards her, and that if he had cared for her very 
much, he would not have so contentedly settled down 
in India. And this man, too, had never known her 
when she was young and fresh, and any beauty she 
had possessed was at its best; and yet broken down, 
and blind, and worn out, and tired as she was, ho 
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‘She would have fallen, but the strong arms caught her”—p. 35, 
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A better proof of his sincerity he could not give. 
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answer,” she said, “that I have been in love” (she 
nearly said “before’’) “very, very much indeed.” 


And only keeping back the names, she told him the | 


story of the concert ; her fault and its years of punish- 
ment. “And,” she said, “I shall never care for any 
ene again as I did for him as long as I live.” 

“TJ will not ask that,” he said, drawing her just a 
little nearer, while she felt that her heart was turning 
traitor to her youth. Then they went on a little 
farther and reached the cottage, and Bessie remem- 
bered that the man she had loved all her life had not 
had his answer at first, and determined that this 
one should not have his. 

* Let me have till to-morrow,’ 
so strange to-night; bring me home again to-morrow, 
and then I will tell you;” and with that he had to be 
content. “I should not go to him quite a pauper,” 
she thought; “I am independent, and, excepting the 


? she said; “it seems 


The old pride lingered yet. 


while Bessie was tying her bonnet-strings, “do you 
remember how fond Tom Dormer was of Christmas ?” 

“Yes, poor fellow,” she answered, while Bessie’s 
blind eyes turned eagerly in her direction. ‘ How I 
should like to see him.” 

“ He will always stay where ho is,’ 
“ You know he fell in love when a boy in England 
with some girl who threw him over; but he has never 
forgotten his little girl-sweetheart, and so never 
married. Sounds quite romantic. Yes, I am ready 
Miss Millwood.” And they set out for their little 
walk across the snow.’ How awkward it was, each 
knowing of what the other was thinking. Bessie 
turned her face away and waited for him to speak, 
and when he asked her if she had nothing to say to 
him, she answered almost chokingly, while he saw in 
the sweet moonshine that her cheeks were wet with 
tears, 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton, I do not know how to tell you, I 
am very grateful to you, and—but I will tell the 
truth, and trust to you never to mention it. JI was 
the girl who threw your cousia Tom Dormer over, 
and though it is so long ago I love him still, and 
though of course I shall never have him, I could not 
marry any one else.” 

‘Well, you haven’t been asked yet, Queen 
Flizabeth,” said the voice had wondered at so 


was the answer. 
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TOM DORMER’S 
loved her, and was ready and anxious to marry her. | 


“T think I ought to tell you before I give you any | 


vata y , avart ~ 99 
fifty pounds a year, through my own exertions,” | 


“Nellie,” said Tom Fenton the next evening | 


* Tom! oh, Tom!” and she stood still and put her 
hands up to her eyes with a longing for cight that 
was almost agony. “Oh! what does it mean?” and 
i she would have fallen, but the strong arms caught 


} 


her. 
“My poor darling,” he said, “my heart has ached 
so often for the blind, big blue eyes.” 


' But what made you call yourself Fenton, Tom ?” 
“Nellie’s father wished it. I came into some 
entailed property last year, through his death.” 
“Oh, Tom! to think after all these years we should 
be together again. What a pity for you to marry a 
worn out, blind Queen Elizabeth!” 
*T do not think so,” he answered. 
it was Nellie who concocted this little plan. 
afraid to meet you at all, and would not excepting as 
'astranger. I was afraid to trust myself.” 
*T will give her a good scolding.” 
We hope you won’t; [ think we ought 
| grateful to her. Why are those bells pealing 
“Tt is Christmas Eve,” she answered; “they 
Oh, Tom! what a happy Christ- 


* By the way, 
I was 


to be ver 
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|always ring them. 
| mas !” 

“Yes, I think it is, Queen Elizabeth,” he answered 
| gravely. Then she entered the cotiage; and he slowly 
took his way back to the vicarage. 
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Well, you can guess the rest, can’t you? It is so 
fatiguing to tell it; and besides, the end of Bessie’s 
love affair is just like the end ef so many other 
people’s that there’s no occasion to give particulars. 
Tom was impatient, and there was no earthly reason 
for waiting, so when the Christmas snow had all 
melted away, and a lot more snow had fallen and 
got so dirty that Nellie’s little girl longed to send it 
to the wash, and soon after the first snowdrops of the 
year had wagged their very delicate little noddles 
at the world, there was a wedding at Dalehurst 
church. Women always delight joining in weddings, 
which after all only shows a morbid curiosity on 
their part, but it seems to me that unless one plays 
the principal part (which one does not get the chance 
of doing very often), a wedding is rather a slow affair. 
This wedding was just like every other, only a few 
people wondered when they saw a blind bride, but a 
great many more who knew her said a hearty “ God 
bless her!’’ as she passed. “She’s done us good often 
and often a coming to our cottages and talking with 
us. All I know is, if all blind folk are like her, it’s a 
pity so many on’em see.” A blessing Bessie would 
never have earned if she had not known and felt the 
| eood influence of ‘Tom Dormer’s CousIN. 
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GRINDER 





Ss. LD Jonas Grinder was lean and lank, 
In a dismal house in a dingy court, 


* He had slept, at least so the story ran, 
Under the counter as boy and man ; 


grew 
To be known as “ Grinder, the Broad Street Screw.” 
In his scanty garments of rusty black, 
With his claw-like fingers behind his back, 
He shuffled along on his bandy legs, 
His only friends the casks and kegs. 
A clerk he boasted, a timorous fool 
Who passed his days on a three-legged stool; 
An ass, a ninny, a dolt so rash 
Who took him a wife without friends or cash, 
And brought up a dozen to bear his name 
And call him father, and felt no shame ; 
A whimpering fellow, who moaned and cried 
When his wife lay sick and the baby died. 


“ Wait, wait, till the year is dead and gone,” 
Said Jonas one night as he sat alone, 

“Tl turn him adrift, he shall go in truth— 
What do I want with a clerk forsooth ? 

A pretty figure I pay for my freak, 

Fifteen precious shillings a week. 

High time, high time that the freak should end, 
It’s never too late, they say, to mend.” 


The year grew old and the earth grew grey, 
It was white on a certain Christmas Day. 
From tower and steeple that winter’s morn 
The bells were clashing, “A babe is born!” 
They shouted aloud in their frantic glee, 
They rolled the tidings o’er land and sea. 

In happy homes where the children smiled 
They whispered of Him who was once a child; 
They flooded with music the bed of pain, 

In darksome alley and foulsome lane; 

They cried in their mercy a‘l lands all lands, 
Be brothers to-day, join hands, join hands. 


To Jonas Grinder who heard them ring 
They hinted a different sort of thing ; 
They spoke of a day and a morning lost, 
They set him a-thinking how much they cost, 
Till he railed in his malice at old and young, 
And cursed the day with its iron tongue: 

He heard not the bells breathe out on high, 
“Let Want and Folly and Evil die, 

And Charity, Peace, and Love abide 

In the hearts of men at this holy tide.” 

He only heard in his blind desire. 


AND BELLOWS. 


And traded in sherry and rum and port. 








BY MATTHIAS BARR, AUTHOR OF “ POEMS,” “‘ LITTLE WILLIE,” ET¢. 


| As he shivered and growled by his lonely fire, 


\s He dwelt in the City—behind the Bank— | His own heart tolling its selfish creed— 


Brimful of envy and hate and greed— 
| And sad were the words it bade him say, 
For this was his carol that Christmas Day : 
| “Fifteen shillings, oh dear! oh dear! 





Had crept and crept, till at length he , How blind not to see it from year to year, 


| I’m glad though at last that I’ve found my sight. 
| And can look at the thing in its proper light. 
Tom Bellows, Tom Bellows, ay, go you must, 
And that ere I’m older a week, I trust. 
He'll call me shabby, of course, and mean; 
| He’ll plead what a dutiful scamp he’s been ; 
He’ll cry for his wife and children’s sake, 
| And tell me his heart is like to break ; 
| That he’s served me well, that he’s served me long, 
That I’ve had him cheap, that I’ve done him wrong ; 
|'That I’ve worked him early and worked him late— 
| But what do I care, when I gain, for his hate?” 


The snow lay thick in the dingy court, 
| It played with the wind, it danced in sport, 
_ It fell on the roofs and window-sill, 
| Where the clerk sat driving his inky quill. 
‘Tom Bellows was dreaming, ay, dreaming, but not 
| Of his lawful task or the lines he wrote ; 
_ He was far away from his three-legged stool, 
| A chubby urchin again at school. 
| He was playing at snowball again, the dog; 
| He was haunting the marshes for newt and frog ; 
| Away, away down the roaring slide, 
| With his arms aloft and his legs astride, 
He was shouting aloud to his mates behind 
To follow their leader and cut the wind. 
He was sitting again at his Christmas board, 
With Bess and the chickens, as proud as a lord. 
He smiled at the babel of tongues let loose, 
He joked at the pudding and Christmas goose, 
And laughed and roared till his sides were sore, 
When Johnny the baby cried out for more ; 
He glanced at the holly above his head, 
And kissed them again till their cheeks were red. 
But the smile died out of his face just then, 
And the holly bough turned to an inky pen, 


For the voice of Jonas saluted his ear y 
With “Bellows, my man, come here, come here.” A 
Tom leapt from his stool, while his heart beat fast, 1 
“A rise in my ‘screw,’ ” he thought at last, A 
“He’s not so bad as the folks make out, q 
There’s something tender his heart about.” 7 
| “Tom Bellows, my man, you are not so young,” I 
Said Jonas again when he found his tongue ; A 








“Tn fact, sir, you’re getting a shade too old; 
You don’t appear, Thomas, to stand the cold ; 
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“Tm not in a hurry—go this day week.” 


You don’t appear able or willing to work, Cried Jonas, and scowled at his ancient drudge. 

And I hate a fellow that tries to shirk ; “T know what you mean by those childish tears, 

I’m sorry to part, but of course you know, That I’ve clothed and fed you for thirty years, 

A lazy man must expect to go.” That I’ve paid you double your worth and more, 

Tom Bellows looked up in his master’s face, That we ought to have parted, Tom Bellows, before ; 

Then carried his eyes round the dingy place; There’s no occasion a word to speak, 

He spoke no word, though his breath came thick, I’m not in a hurry—go this day week.” 

And the knowledge of wrong made his heart beat 
quick. 

“You're sorry to leave me you mcan—all fudge!” 


The week sped past, and Tom with a sig! 
Bade Jonas Grinder the last “ good-bye.” 
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He lingered a moment to dry his tears, 
And look at the spot he had loved for years. 


“ To think,” he murmured, “we thus should part,” 


Then hurried away with a breaking heart. 


Old Jonas Grinder was merry that night, 

He whistled a tune in his heart’s delight. 

“Tom Bellows will trouble me now no more,” 
He thought as he stood at his open door. 

He looked at the sky, it was clear and bright, 
The stars were winking and all alight, 

And he looked and looked till his eyes grew dim, 
And he fancied they winked, those stars, at him. 
“‘T haven’t been out for a week,” he said, 

“The blood feels lazy about my head ; 

I shan’t be fit for a thing, I know, 

If I don’t get out for an hour or so. 

(ll wrap myself up—I’ll take no harm, 

Til put on my gaiters to keep me warm; 

A good sharp run will stir up my blood, 

Aud save the firing and do me good.” 


The clocks were striking the hour of ten 
When Jonas mixed with his fellow-men. 

He watched for a moment the passing crowd, 
The poor, the wealthy—the vain, the proud. 
He saw young faces made old with care, 

He saw sin, sorrow, and blank despair, 

He saw, but he did not seem amazed, 

The good laid low and the evil raised; 
Wherever he turned, at every stride 

Dives and Lazarus side by side. - 

* Charity, charity, gentle sir,” 

Cried a beggar led by a wretched eur. 

““My wife is dying, my child is dead, 

And I am starving for lack of bread.” 

“A likely story, I know the trick. | 

Be off!” growled Jonas, and raised his stick. 
“Work, work, you vagabond, work T say, 

Do you think of the taxes"and rates I pay ? 
Do you fancy because I look meek and kind 
I’m to feed every raséal because he’s blind?” 
lle hurried away as the words he spoke, 

He heard not the jeer and the ribald joke ; 
He saw not the faces and eyes of wrath 
That followed him on his onward path. 


Eastward, still eastward his footsteps lay, 
But wherever he went sin barred the way. 
From reeking cellar and loathsome den 
Came flaunting women and reeling men, 
With haggard faces and bloodshot eyes, 
With oath and laughter and fearful cries, 
They scared the timid,. but Jonas smiled, 
Ay, mocked at the image of God defiled. 

At length he paused where a gaping throng 
Had gathered to hear some dismal song, 
Not such as he would have heard from choice— 
A man was bawling with quavering voice, 





_“ Who walks abroad in the shivering streets, 
_ And learns no lesson from all he meets ? 
| Who turns in his hate from the struggling poor, 
| And mocks at the trials the meek endure?” 
‘**Hulloa!” thought Jonas, “the man’s a knave, 
He’s trying to wheedle from folks that save ; 
| He thinks by doing this sort of thing 
' To come unawares on a hidden spring ; 
| He thinks by dropping a word or so, 
_ To stir up the waters and make them flow. 
He won’t get a copper, I know, from me, 
If he bawls till he splits his tongue in three.” 


“Who learns no lesson from all he meets,” 
| An echo in Jonas’s brain repeats. 
‘ “ Who turns in his hate from the struggling poor, 
| And mocks at the trials the meek endure ? 
Who lends no hand in the work to do Pp— 
_ Jonas Grinder, the Broad Street Screw !” 
| «« Oh, bother my head ! it’s the blood, I know, 
I’m sure it’s stagnant, it tingles so. 
This comes of my staying so long indoors. 
' Oh dear ! oh dear ! how that fellow roars.” 
| c : 
| ‘Phat moment @ figure tripped lightly by, 
| And Jonas watched it with curious eye. . 
A little maiden | was, so fair— 
| A dancing glory of-golden hair; 
A sunbeam haunting the dreary place, 
It lit for an instant his wrinkled face ; 
It glanced on the crowd and danced away, 
With a laugh on its lip so light and gay. 


«They’re all alike, and they’re all in need, 
They’re ill or starving—it’s greed, it’s greed; 
They'll whine or sing as it suits them best, 
And that little chit’s as bad as the rest. 
What right had the hussy to laugh at me? 
I’m not so doleful a sight to see. 

T’ll follow and ask her the reason why— 

I dare say she’s ready with some pat lie.” 

So after the maiden he quickly sped, 

And laid his stick on the golden head. 





“Come, tell me, I say, why you grinned just now 
| When you passed me?” he questioned with knitted 
brow. 
i « Why did you do it ? come, tell me that ; 
| You’ve a tongue in your head, I suppose, you brat.” 
| She turned on Jonas her great blue eyes, 
And gazed in his face with a sweet surprise. 
| 6 You looked so solemn,” at length she said, 
| And shook out the glory about her head, 
| “I wondered if I should get old and grey, 
| And look as withered and cross some day. 
| I always thought that the old were good— 
You are, though you try to be cross and rude.” 
| “ Who taught you to flatter, you saucy jade P 
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You don’t seem new at that sort of trade. 

I dare say you’re taught to despise the rich, 
And hate folks with money, you little witch.” 
“Ohno! oh no! I’m taught to love all, 

The rich, the poor, and the big and smali; 

I’m taught to pray for them all at night, 

Ani I try, sir, to do what is good and right.” 
“J know it’s the blood, oh dear! oh dear ! 

It’s getting too rich, and that makes me queer. 
Iought to be thinner—I’ve flesh to spare, 

V’li drop in a fit if I don’t take care.” 
Whatever it was, and whatever it’s name, 
The blood with its owner got all the blame. 

“ And what do they call you,” he grumbled, “ eh? 
Your father’s a non-such, I dare say, 

And mother an angel, to match her child.” 
“They call me Bessie,” she said and smiled. 
The blood, the blood, it was at it again, 

it flooded his bosom, it scorched his brain 

It made him stagger, and reel, and moan, 

It melted to s:ftness, his face of stone. 


“ Her name,” he muttered, “her name—her name ? 
It’s common enough ; was I to blame 

For trying to better myself ? not I, 

‘Twas only my duty to push and try. 

She’s happy enough with some country lout, 

And a houseful of squaling brats, no doubt.” 


“Tt’s late, and mother will miss me sore,” 
Said little Bessie, “‘ see, here’s our door ; 
Come in and rest, for you're tired and cold ; 
And see the baby—it’s six weeks old, 

And Tom and Harry, and Rose and Flo, 
They'll all be glad to see you, I know.” 

She held out her hand, and he placed his own 
In its tender clasp with a kind of groan, 

And half ashamed of the thing, he tried 

A scowl, but it faded away and died. 


“Why, Bessie, my pet, what a time you’ve been,” 
Cried a man in the doorway, dimly seen. 

“ But how’s the patient ?—some better I see ; 

You left him the butter and bread and tea ; 

The shilling besides? that’s right—that’s right, 
We can’t afford it after to-night. 

A stranger, Bessie ! how’s this, my dear? 

Pray, sir, may I ask your business here?” 

“No, stranger,” quoth Jonas, “I know you, Tom; 
So this is your daughter, and this your home.” 
“What, Mr. Grinder!” cried Tom, with a start, 
While a naineless feeling crept round his heart. 
“There’s nothing amiss at the office—no—no ; 
The books are all right and the cash, I know.” 

“ They’re right, Tom, right ; it’s I that am wrong, 
And all through a trumpery, idle song ; 

All through this little witch, man, here, 

And that on the last night too of the year— 

Just as I made up my mind, in shori, 





To be saving and prudent again in the court. 
T’ll step inside, for it’s not so warm, 
Lead on, Miss Bessie—I’ll take your arm.” 


‘Ho! Mrs. Bellows, a light, come, wife— 
Tom, poke up the fire, it’s as keen as a knife; 
A chair there, Harry—let’s show at our best, 
It’s not every night that we have a guest.” 


Old Jonas sat down, and a new-born smile 
Broke over his wrinkled face the while. 

On glancing pewter and shining ware, 

On fender and window and polished chair, 
In every corner about the place 

He saw reflected a smiling face. 

“Tt’s odd,” he muttered, “it’s odd and strange, 
I can’t account for this sudden change, 
Unless it’s the blood—it must be so, 

What else could do it? I’d like to know.” 
The face he saw was a face he knew— 

The face of Grinder, the Broad Street Screw. 


A strange, strange sight it was to see, 

Old Jonas with Bessie upon his knee, 
Smoothing the golden tresses down, 

Eyeing the maiden without a frown; 

But stranger still when a little scream 
From Mrs. Bellows disturbed his dream— 
To see him start to his feet and look 

In the ashen face while he paled and shook ; 
To see her cover her face, and hear 

Her cry of wonder, her sob of fear. 

To see Tom Bellows, with face of white, 
Staring at Jonas with all his might ; 

And Tom and Harry, and Flo and Rose, 
With eyes that looked as they never would close. 


“T’m glad,” gasped Jonas, with looks aghast, 
“Tm glad, I’m glad that we meet at last. 
Forgive, Tom Bellows, the words I speak.” 
(He wiped a tear from his wrinkled cheek.) 

* It’s long since we parted as girl and boy, 
Since she faltered, ‘ Farewell,’ and wished me joy. 
No village could boast a happier pair 

Than Bessie Meadows and Martin Quair. 

We loved each other in those young days, 

And loudly and fondly I sang her praise. 

I swore to love her and constant be; 

She plighted her love and her troth to me. 

I left her, Bellows, to toil for gold— 

| Left her to grow hard, mean, and cold. 

| Her heart was mine, but the thirst for gain 

| Was stronger than love, and turned my brain. 
| She was forgotten, and shame of shame, 


| é 
| To hide my secret I changed my name.” 


| 

| Ding-dong-ding ! went the merry bells ; 

| He heard their changes, he heard their swells. 
| “ Ring on, ring on, ah! it’s long ago 

| Since we heard them, Bessie, among the snow. 
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They brought us pleasure and comfort then, | “Tom Bellows, you rascal, of course you know 
And so they shall, Tom Bellows, again.” | That lazy folks must expect to go, 

| Tom Bellows, you rascal, you’re rather old, 
Ding-dong ! ding-dong ! went the merry bells ; | You don’t appear able to stand the cold; 


He blessed their changes, he blessed their swells. | You don’t appear able or willing to work, 
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“* You looked so solemn,’ at length she said.”—p. 33. 
“ Hearken,” he cried, “to the song they sing: | And I hate a fellow that tries to shirk. 
‘Grinder and Bellows ’—eh, that’s the thing, | Well, well, it’s never too late to mend ; 
‘No wines, but teas and coffees, you know, | Shake hands, Tom Bellows, my worthy friend.” 
Imported by Grinder, Bellows, and Co.’ | 
And here’s the Co.,” and under the arm Ding-dong! ding-dong! went the merry bells, 
He poked young Tom, who jumped in alarm. | He heard their changes, he heard their swells ; 
“ Here’s the Co. that shall be some day— They seemed the voices of Christmas Day ; 
- Bellows and Son when I’m away.” | He thought, as he listened, he heard them say, 

He kissed the baby, he danced, he sang, | “ Who'll henceforth walk in the shivering streets, 


He romped and laughed till the rafters rang. And learn a lesson from all he meets ; 
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Who'll turn no more from the struggling poor, | Ding-dong! ding-dong! went the merry bells, 


But think of the trials the meek endure; 
Who’ll lend a hand in the work to do?— | 
Jonas Grinder, the Broad Street Screw !”’ 
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God bless their changes, and bless their swells ! 
May they shower on us all as pure delight 
As they did on the heart of Tom Bellows that night. 





CLOSE. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM, 


COPSEWOOD 
sisi CHAPTER I.—WHAT “THE PAPER” SAID. 
Agere USTIN LAYARD had just passed his 


ES 4 examination, and was entitled to append 
¥ ir the magic initials M.R.C.S. to his name. 
> To be a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons is, of course, to be entitled to 
make your living as a doctor; but as hares 
must be first caught before you can cook 
them, so young doctors must catch a practice before 
they can keep themselves or somebody else besides. I 
need not hide the fact that Austin was in love, for he 
did not hide it himself; he indulged in ail those 
long absences of mind, and those frequent epistles of 
affection which told the secret in the former way to 
his friends, and in the latter to the postmen of every 
district where he stayed. Moreover, he was so often 
caught giving surreptitious glimpses at a locket- 
photograph which hung upon his chain, that it was 
vain to essay concealment of the pleasant fact; nor 
did Austin attempt it. His fiancée, as the term goes, 
was a vicar’s daughter, as beautiful a girl in character 
as she was lovely in face and form. Austin had just 
come down to the village of Amerton to stay at the 
vicarage, with his laurels fresh upon him as a suc- 
cessful student, and with future prospects as un- 
certain as a gipsy’s dinner. Years ago he used to 
come to Amerton to spend some part of his school- 
boy holidays with Dr. Lucas, who was the village 
doctor, possessed of a comfortable competency and 
a snug practice. He was proud of his old friend 
Layard’s son Austin, and prouder still of his own 
daughter Lucy Lucas, who was the belle of the vil- 
lage, possessed of that peculiar type of beauty so 
seldom seen, a fair face with raven hair and dark- 
blue eyes. Austin, however, had lost his heart at 
the vicarage to Mr. Elder's daughter Maude, whose 
beauty was of altogether a different type. Rather 
mystically disposed in temperament, she had deli- 
cately-pencilled eyebrows, quiet grey eyes, and blonde 
complexion. 

Poor Austin, he was just beginning to feel that the 
world was before him in the vaguest possible sense. 
Buy a practice he couldn’t, and go abroad he wouldn’t. 
Tam not apologising for his obstinacy in the latter 
respect. An appointment as army surgeon abroad had 
been offered him, and the verdict of his friends was 









dead against his decision, which was to wait on fortune 


at home. However, we must not forget that youth is 
youth, and the present is the present; and just now 
Austin Layard and Maude Elder were strolling to- 
gether through Copsewood Lane, close to Dr. Lucas’s 
house, and dull care was walking a long, long way 
in the background. The doctor’s house nestled amid 
thick groups of trees outside the old village. He lived 
ina fine old gabledmansioncalled “TheElms.”” Within 
half-a-mile of it was Copsewood Close, a walk as 
romantic as it was rural. Old stories were told about 
good Queen Bess herself having once stayed at The 
Elms, and having walked with Leicester down old 
Copsewood Close, where the beech-trees still spread 
their broad branches over the narrow roadway. 
Whether the gossips’ tales were true or not, certain 
it is that since the old mansion was built, generation 
after generation has sent its contribution of youths 
and maidens to stroll in the turfy avenues of the copse 
and to whisper the old tale. Austin and Maude were 
soon standing at the gates of The Elms. The long 
avenue to the house was beautifully flecked with lights 
and shadows, and the trees that for so many centuries 
had been obedient to the call of the sunshine, will, 
let us hope, escape the razor of land-improvement 
speculators, and continue for years to come to foym 
resting-places for the rooks above, and shady walks 
for the dwellers below. 

Looking through these wrought-iron gates, a very 
pleasant picture met the eye, the old Elizabethan 
house, the lichen-covered garden wall, the trim grass, 
the rich red gravel walks, the luxurious shrubs, the 
rustic chairs, and over all a delicious repose. The 
old bell had been rung twice, when a wheelbarrow 
sounded its gritty way along a side path amid the 
thick shrubs, and presently old Helmsley, the gar- 
dener, a grey-haired old servant, with a young heart 
and a ruddy countenance, quite a character in his 
way, made his appearance at the gate. 

“Glad to see you again, Master Austin,” said 
Helmsley, touching his grey wisp of hair; “the 
doctor isn’t in, sir, just now, but the young missus is, 
and a real taking she’s in this morning, sir!” The 
old man checked himself, remembering that Maude 
Elder was with Austin, but the old man thought he 
had better out with it at once. ‘The fact is she’s 
read in the paper that the vessel as young Mr. Elder’s 
in, has gone down at sea,” said Helmsley. 
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Poor Maude, she neither screamed nor fainted, but 


she turned pale as death, and laid fast hold of the 


iron gates, 

“Don’t take on so, miss, at present,” said Helinsley ; 
“perhaps it’s only hearsay, and there’s lots of lies 
told in newspapers.” 


” 


Austin supported Maude as'she walked up the | 


avenue and entered at once the breakfast room where 
Lucy Lucas sat upon the sofa, the paper beside her, 
and her head buried in her hands. It had been an 


hour of revelation to her in the truest sense; she | 


knew now how she had loved Arnold Elder, and she 
felt now that she loved not the living, but the dead. 
The young merchant—for he was junior in a large 
firm, having branches in the East and West—was 
voyaging in the interests of the firm, and had ap- 
parently finished his course. We need not, linger on 
the scene. The doctor soon came bustling in, and 
like a wise man made the best of it. He read the 
newspaper paragraph as favourably as he could, and 
showed how this was a surmise, and that was a@ sur- 
mise, and how it ended with a very suppositious sort of 
conclusion—that the Renown, having failed to reach 
the Cape before the 20th, the probability was she had 
been lost with all hands in a terrible, fierce gale, 
which had swept the Southern Seas. Cheer up, girls,” 
said the good doctor; “remember the vicar’s text 
just before Arnold started on his voyage: ‘He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber.’ It will be all right 
yet, girls,” he said. 


In a day or two confidence was restored, and upon 
Austin and Maude calling in a few days after to 
inquire after Lucy, “She is cheerfuller, this morn- 
ing,” said Helmsley; “she’s been to see my good 
woman who is laid up with rheumatiz, and her kind 
face is better than all her pa’s doctor’s stuff, least- 
ways,” said Helmsley, not wishing to depreciate his 
good master’s physic; “leastways, it seems to do 
more good; and then Miss Lucy, she always reads a 
bit of the good Book, and talks quite familiar like 
about the old folks in the village, and the last 


Sunday’s sermons; and when I gets home my missus , 


seems a3 young as ever. 
awares you haves, my dear,’ I says.” 


‘Angels awares, not un- 


Helmsley wasn’t one of your evenly good men who 
never break out into tempers at all; he had indeed-a | 


bad temper enough, but he kept it under pretty well. 


Now and then, however, a little bit of the old Adam | 
burst forth, and this same day, as Helmsley went to the | 
summer-house to tell Lucy that visitors had come, | 
There was a dapper little under- | 


it flashed out a bit. 


gardener, a half-grown lad who had a considerable 
stock of impudence in him, and who, clever enough at 
his work, tried old Helmsley’s temper a good deal. 
“ Halt, lad—halt!” cried Helmsley. “‘ Why, thou hast 
been hoeing up master’s favourite pansie roots, 
thinking as they was weeds—just in this minute of 
my absence too,” and snatching the hoe away from 


' the lad, Helmsley unintentially shot him over into a 
holly bush, from which the lad emerged with a very 
, red face, and with one hand rubbing his left leg, 
blubbering out as “he’d see as how, as if, when he 
didn’t know” &c. &c., adding in an undertone, “you 
old mulberry, you,” being an allusion to the colour 
of Helmsley’s face. Poor old Helmsley, he was 
| jealous for his master’s favourite flowers, and he soon 
| made the amende honorable. ‘Never mind, lad, I 
| didn’t think to upset you,” he said. 
The friends were soon conversing in the summer- 
house, and as no more unfavourable news had been 
heard, they continued to hope for the best, and each 
day seemed to raise their spirits. Old Helmsley went 
to work daily upon his favourite beds; he loved the 
garden, and carried a wholesome fragrance about with 
him, which was made up of brown earth and celery 
and roses and thyme and garden-stuff generally, 
Who amongst us might not envy Helmsley? After 
all, man’s first abode was a garden, and his last and 
best one will be beneath the tree of life in the 
midst of the garden. Besides, thoroughly to enjoy 
anything, you must be personally engaged in it: to 
tend flowers like a mother tends children, is the way 
to love them. To see your shrubs thicken, and your 
rose-trees blossom, and your box hedges heighten— 
to be in a sense the father of the garden, this is 
pleasure indeed. Just as a coachman never seems 80 
much at home as on the box with the ribbons in his 
hand, catching up the long whip-thong with a clever 
coup de main, holding the restless team ready for the 
start, whilst the ostler whisks off the cloths and 
| reveals the beautiful gloss on the horses’ coats, so a 
| gardener never seems so happy as when his flower 
and fruit and shrub children are all doing well. 
Moreover, Helmsley was a good old man, and loved 
to whisper to himself as he wandered amidst the 
scenes of his daily work, “ My Father made them all.” 





CHAPTER II.--GOING A FISHING. 
Nor far from Copsewood Close was a brawling little 
trout-stream, that after winding about amid Close 
and Copsewood for several miles, lest itself in the 
beautiful bosom of the sea, which spread out its broad 
expanse of waters some short distance from the 
Copsewood Close. The hopes of the two families had 
| been restored by the absence of any further evil 
tidings. Austin rose at early dawn, and wandered 
forth to enjoy a little sport in the stream, by whose 
banks he had so often wandered in his boyhood, and 
the water of which he used in his manhood fancy to 
think looked up at him at the turns of the stream, 
and knowing him again, gave him a quiet welcome 
back to the old Copsewood where he wandered as a boy. 
He came back to the vicarage before breakfast was 
| ready, rod and line in hand, and found Maude and 
| Lucy together sitting under the trees, — 
“ Caught anything, Austin P” 
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“Yes, Maude—a strange fish too.” 
« What sort?” 

“Why, I was whipping the stream not far from 
Fern Hollow, and my fly went straight across the 


stream, and hooked a young gipsy girl.” 

“What !” 

“Why I caught one of the brownest, bonniest 
gipsy girls you ever saw. The artists whose pictures 
hang on the Academy walls never painted such a 
beauty, I can tell you. She didn’t seem startled 
either, like your town-born ladies would be, that is 
the strangest part of it,’ said Austin; “but looked 


worderingly up at me with her hazel eyes, as though | 


it was the most natural thing in the world for me to 
hook her on the spot.” 

“ Hook her! why, Austin, perhaps she has hooked 
you.” 


“Aha! why she is a little woman of about eighteen | 


years old or so. If you mean, Maude dear, that she 
was interesting-looking, and that I felt pleased to 
talk with her, you are right enough.” 

“ Well, you unhooked her I suppose, and let her 
go; but how about the other sort of fish, cousin— 
how about the trout ?” 

“ Peep into the basket, Mande.” 

There they lay amongst some green reeds taken 
from the edge of the stream, three pretty trout, 
weighing about half a pound each, their sides all 
dotted with the deep crimson spots. 

“ Well, Austin, I don’t suppose that clever bon- 
mots ever do much after all. Dr. Johnson’s descrip- 
tion of fishing, as ‘a worm at one end and a fool at 


the other,’ has not made one fishermen the less, I 


suppose,” 


Fool or no fool, Maude, it was pleasant work | 


catching them; and when luncheon-time comes I 
have an idea you'll not find it unpleasant work 
eating them.” 


“ Here comes Happy Helmsley,” said Maude; “ he'll | 


carry them up to the house for you.” 

“You’ve had some sport then, Master Austin,” 
said Helmsley ; “and if early hours is anyways re- 
warded you was up betimes to-day. I heerd the back 


garden-gate click .t four o’clock, and I says to myself, 


‘That’s either the young Master Austin, or else it’s 
some customer a cribbin’ fruit.’ 

“ Bravo, Helmsley ! and so you took it easy, and 
didn’t get out of your comfortable bed to see which 
it really was.” 

“No occasion, master, for just as the gate went 
click I heard you singing, ‘ Cheerily, cheerily,’ and 
I knowed who it was directly.” 

“T needn’t have sung cheerily for your sake, 
Helmsley, for you’re always bright. Anyhow, you 
don’t seem to want much cheering up.” 

“Well, thank God, Master Austin, I’m happy 
enough, though I have my dull moments I dare say 
like other people; but there’s three things as I don’t 
do. and don’t mean te do. I won’t run out to meet 


' trouble half way; when it does come I don’t mean 
to carry the burden myself; and when it’s gone I 
don’t mean to be always remembering of it. There’s 

| some people as makes a point of meeting troubles 

; when they’re coming, bearing them alone when 

| they’ve got ’em, and going back to fetch “em when 

they’ve gone by. As for me, goodness and mercy is 
| mostly with me, master, and I hope they will follow 
| me all the days of my life.” 

** Ah, Helmsley, you’re so much amongst the birds, 
you are, their songs affect you,” said Lucy; “they’re 
always singing, and so are you.” 

“ There aint many croakers among them, is there, 
Miss Lucy? | Here and there’s a raven, but they’re 
| mighty scarce ; and there’s plenty of thrushes, black- 

birds, and nightingales, aint there? There’s very 
| few croakers among the birds,” 

“To be sure, Helmsley—that’s it,’ said Austin ; 
“you're out among carolling birds, and you carol 
: too.” 

“That may be, or mayn’t; but it aint always the 
way, master. There’s plenty that live among happy 

| children who are always a snapping and a scolding 
them, frightening them whenever they laugh, and 

' looking for all the world like ugly guys stuck up to 
frighten the birds from the corn. People as aint 
happy generally look ugly, I think.” 

“You don’t. mind being called Happy Helmsley, 
then ?” 

** Not a bit, master, and I shouldn’t much mind if 
they called me t’other way. So long as I felt all right 
inside, that would do. But I'll take the trout at once, 
Master Austin, or they'll be too late for luncheon.” 





CHAPTER IlI.—THE GIPSY ENCAMPMENT. 
“Hutwo, Spider! what’s that you picked up, 
Come, let’s see ; is it a fiver?” 

This remark was made by a man who looked as if 
| he had been stained with walnut-pickle, and whose 
| hair -was curly and. greasy, presenting just that 


lad? 


| sort of appearance that English gipsies, so called, 
| generally do. 
“Come, hand over, lad; it’s a fiver. I saw you 


| pick up summat by the sea!” And again the man 
; went on :—“ Come, we'll go halves, you know, won’t 
| us? Come, let’s have a sight of it, Spider.” 
Spider was evidently so called from the peculiar 
| howensiont of his legs when he walked, which he 
straddled out in the most extraordinary way. He 
| was rather savage just now, because the picking up 
| of the “something” by the sea had been seen, and 
he wanted to keep all the money he could make out 
of his find for himself. It was no good, however, 
trying to be sly about it, so Spider managed as best 
he could. 
| ‘No, you’re wrong; it aint a fiver, nor a one-ner 
' neither,” said Spider; “it’s nothing more nor less 
‘than a bit of paper with some scribble on it. Here 
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look at it, man; it’s only a torn bit of letter— 
see.” 

“Botheration!” said Raspall; “then why didn’t 
you tell a cove so at once, instead of tickling one’s 
appetite for a bank-note ?” 


The matter ended here for the time, but Spider | 


was too wide-awake to throw his finding away; so he 
quietly folded it up, and put it into the lining of 
his cap, which was his especial place of custody for 
all precious and important things. 

“Suppose it had been a fiver,” said Spider to 
himself, ‘‘ what did he want to rob a poor fellow of 
his findings? Didn’t the family at the great house 
yonder give him a golden guinea for catching a run- 
away horse, and carrying the young lady home safe 
and sound one day; and did he give me halves ?” 

Spider, to use his own expression, was not much 
of a “scholard,” but he spelt out the writing on the 
paper, sentence by sentence; and he came to the 
conclusion that he could get a trifle for it after all, 
for it was a message from the sea in a floating bottle 
he had picked up on the shore. 

“Hullo! what are you looking after?” said Spider, 
as Raspall’s daughter, Nell, looked through a hedge 
on the other side of the hollow. ‘What are you 
gaping at, stupid? You’re always prying into other 
people’s affairs, you are. And who was that you 
were chattering away with before breakfast this 
morning, down in the hollow ?” 

“Tm not gaping at anything, Spider,” said the 
girl; “I sawa squirrel run through here just now 
and I'm looking for it—such a beauty it was? And 
as to chattering this morning, I was only talking to 
a good gentleman that was fishing down here.” 

“Good gentleman, indeed,” said Spider; “he’d 
order us all off to-morrow if this here ground was 
his’n, Gentleman, indeed! they’d rail and fence in 
every inch of ground if they could, and we might be 
druv into living in houses or anything.” 

“Not exactly,”’ said the voice of Austin from the 
other side of the hedge; for he had strolled down 
again with his rod, partly to fish, and partly to have 


another chat with his gipsy acquaintance of the | 


morning. ‘‘ Not exactly; no one can touch Cop3e- 
wood Close if they would, although I agree with you, 
many would if they could.” 

“Ah,” said Spider, “that’s just it; no one envies 
rich people their parks and all that, if they will only 
leave a right of way through them, and leave the 
old commons and bits of green untouched; but some 


of them want to buy up all the counties, and they’d 


board the lot in, like Lord Lovedale’s park yonder. 
Live and let live, I say. It’s hard lines to drive 
everybody into towns and cities.” 

“You don’t care for that kind of existence,” said 
Austin. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Spider; “give me a wilder 
sort of life, where there’s plenty of elbow room 
and——” 
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“ And a stray fowl to pick up now and then,” said 
Austin, 

“Folks take mighty care of them,” said Spider; 
“even if we was tempted to prig em, we must first 
see ’m, master. We catch a wild rabbit now and 
then, but we’re set down as thieves by them as 
knows mighty little about us or our laws.” 

“Your laws?” said Austin, rather surprised to hear 
the word from such lips. 

“Why, yes,” said Spider; “we’re pretty much 
broken up now by one thing or another; but if you 
was a gipsy you’d know what we mean by King of 
the Gipsies, I can tell you.” 

‘But how do you live, then?” said Austin. 

“Why, we goes to fairs and races and such like 
with Aunt Sallys, and the women folk they tells 
fortunes ; they’ll tell your’n in a moment, sir,” said 
Spider. 

“Thank you—no,” said Austin, “I’d rather not,” 
for he began to feel his sense of superstition waking 
up. “No, thank you; but here’s a shilling all the 
same.” 

“Bless his heart!’ said a woman, who had just 
come up; “‘he’ll have ups and downs—the downs first ; 
and then, if he has his rights, he’ll be very rich, and 
he’ll marry.” 

Here Austin caught up his rod, and hurried hastily 
on, lest he should hear more; but he heard the 
words despite all his endeavours. 

“Bother the woman,” he said. ‘“ Downs first— 
well, that’s uncomfortable enough certainly; but if 
I catch a fine trout now, I shall think that an ‘up’ 
thing for me anyhow.” 

So Austin heard the not very remarkable prophecy 
which is generally appended to gipsy fortune-telling; 
but in his then state of mind it was not very agree- 
able to be told that his first love would be lost to 
him; but that he would get over it in time, and 
marry a dark beauty instead. 

«What a sham all this fortune-telling is,’ Austin 
said to himself. “It ought to be put down, like 
witchcraft was, with this condition—barring the 





burning.” 

Austin had scarcely thrown the first fly when a 
| pair of bright black eyes flashed upon him from the 
hedge behind him, and he saw Nelly, the gipsy girl, 
by the side of the stream. 

“So your name is Nelly,” hesaid. “ Nelly what?” 

“They call me Nelly Raspall,” she said; “but 
my mother’s dead; she followed the gipsies when I 
was a very little girl. Father died a year or two 
| before that; and that man,” she said, pointing with 
| her finger to the gipsy tent in the next field, 
“takes care of me.” 

“Ts he kind to you?” said Austin. 

“When he’s sober,” the girl said, with a kind of 
flush on her cheek ; “ but when he isn’t, then Spider 
' puts me out of the way somewhere. Raspall hits 
: anybody when he’s drunk—the first as comes,” and, 
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lifting her els ie girl aowsd an maniellile me San I ama tittle wnenee™ Dr. Bk as replied: “it 


formed little arm with a large blue bruise upon it. 
“That's when he shen the Aunt Sally stump at me, 
about a week ago.” 
“Do you remember your mother ?” said Austin. 
Some little,” Nelly replied. 
the gipsies long; she was very poor, and she was 
very pretty, and she wanted to keep out of the way. 


She was in a deal of trouble till she died, poor | 


mother was,’’ and the black 
vears. 
“ Spider's kind to you?” said Austin. 
Yes, very,” said Nelly, “very kind; 
1ard, rough way with him, but his heart is tender , 
and many a time he’s gone without his supper, to 


eyes were filled with | 


give me some. Yes, and if anybody threatened | 


harm to me, he would spring at them like a 
tiger.” 

“Do you 
to-day—the paper, you know?” 

“Well, I think he would tell me,” said Nelly, “if | 
E promised not to tell you, or anybody else; but he | 
wants to turn a penny by it, that’s clear.” 

“Let him turn a pound, then,” said Austin, 
handing her a sovereign; ‘“‘only bring the paper to 
me. 

Within an hour he had gotitin his hand. The 
bottle which contained it had been left upon the 
sand, the writing read thus :— 





” 


« The Renown struck yesterday—three of us clung to the mast; 
ill the ship’s boats stove in, and those in them were drowned. 
Vessel righted a Kittle this morning. A sailing ship in sight: 
we hope forthe best. I have been able to reach the captain’s 
cabin and write this. God help us. **ARNOLO ELDER. 

“To Dr. Elder, The Elms, near Amerton, Sussex.” 








for another fort- 
night had passed, and no tidings had been received of | 
the Renown, and gloom was beginning to settle again 
on the hearts of the two families, Austin did not then | 
know that while he was away that afternoon, tidings | 

had been received of the wreck with all hands, and | 
the wa 4 “Op on the coast of the battered boats of 
the ship Renown. When he returned home, he 
found mourning and desolation indeed; but gather- 
ing them all together, he read, with a beatine heart 
the hopeful message from the sea. Mourning was 
turned into joy, and spontaneously all knelt down to | 
render bumb! le and hearty thanks to the Lord cf the | 
land and the sea. 


Well worth a sovereign that: 








t, 


CHAPTER IV.—TEA ON THE LAWN. 
Ir was cool on the lawn after a sultry August day, 
and the vicar called earlier than usual at The Elms, 


so that the little eventide assembly were enjoying | 


more than usual of what the vicar called the “ happy 


half-hour,” which generally embraced a _ whole 
evening. 
“You look a little tired this evening, doctor,” said 


the vicar. 





VENTURE. 


; | 
he’s got a | 


think he meet tell you what he’s found } 


| isn’t ‘visitations’ that tire me, it’s ‘ botherations,’ 
| Many of the poor are so self- willed, cl when I leave 
instructions, upon which perhaps dear life itself 


| hangs, they not only neglect them, but do just the 


“She wasn’t with | very opposite. I told Molly Burns that quietude was 


| essential, and she’s been making an effort to dregs 
| herself, and of course fainted in the process, and 
delayed her recovery for a week, I told George 
| Helge mother to give him beef-tea every half hour, 
| and she thought he wanted ‘something substantial 
like,’ and has been stuffing a mutton chop down his 
throat, and of course he is as bad as can be again, 
| Private judgment in theology may he all very well” 
| (with a sly look at the vicar), ‘‘ but private judgment 
in the medical department, why it’s”—and being at 
| a loss fora word, and wishing to come out very strong 
| —“‘why it’s wicked.” 
“Eh?” said the vicar, “eh? 
| told old Helmsley there, when he’s got a bad cough, 
to swallow a marble every hour when he felt very 
| chokey indeed, then he ought to relinquish his own 
| private judgment, and act on your professional one 
| instead. Poor old Helmsley! he’s got through a 
good many troubles, but the marbles would finish 
| him, I guess.” 
| Nonsense, vicar,” said the doctor; “Nonsense! 
| You know what I mean—private judgment carried 
to excess.” 

“Excess; indeed!” said the vicar; “‘excess—exactly; 
but let anything be carried to excess, and what 
becomes of it? Amiability becomes intrusiveness, 
| generosity becomes extravagance, thrift becomes 
| meanness, and firmmess becomes bigotry.” 

“Exactly,” said the doctor. “Private judgment 
| must be used modestly; and as we have the Materia 
| Medica of the schools to guide us, so you have the 
inspired Word of the living God, and I suppose that 
| those who earnestly and deveutly bring their minds 
| to the study of that, differ very little as to the essen- 
tials of religion.” 

Old Helmsley was clipping away at the nearest 
trees. 

“Yes, when they keep to that,” said the vicar, 
“they don’t differ much. When human judgment 
sits meekly down at the feet of the Great Teacher, 
then, concerning all the great verities of religion, I 
have no fear. When men slip away from the Good 
| Book, then——” 

“Comes a smash,” said old Helmsley, who meant 
to say it to himself, or, as the music-books say, sotto 
| voce, but he blurted it out in an instant. “ Asking 
| your pardon, that is,” said Helmsley; “but I am no 
scholard, and hope no offence.” 
| “None at all, Helmsley,” said the vicar ; “none at 
| all, A smash you think ?” 
| “Yes, sir, a regular, right-down smash—bedroom 
, and shop, and parlour and all.” 
‘One of Helmsley’s riddles again,” 
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| 
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who had just come up to the back of the garden-seat | said; ond Austin had taken her hand in his, pressed 
where they were sitting. | it, kissed it, and dropped it just as the doctor 
“Well, that’s how I see it, Master Austin,” said | came in, 
Helmsley. ‘“ When a man gives up his Bible, then] After his first smile a calm expression spread 
his home aint got no foundation; consequently, it | itself over the face of Dr. Lucas, and he said—“I 
all gets very shaky—gradu’lly, I know; but it comes | am not an old man, but I have been spared to secure 
down in time. Excuse me, gentlemen,” said Helms- | more than a competency, and have lived, I hope, to 
ley, changing his figure of speech, “but you're off do good beside. Look you here, Austin—you shall 
the rails when you give up the Bible, and it’s all the | be my partner, and, in time, take my place; your 
same, whether you runs into the bankment or over it, | home shall be The Elms, and I will have a room o: 


| 
| 


a regular smash.” 

“There was more in old Helmsley’s first illus- | 
tration than he thought for,” said the vicar, when | 
the old gardener was at his shrubs again. “‘ Bed- 
room and parlour and shop.’ Of course, God’s Word | 
gives a happy rest at night, a prosperous dwelling | 
by day, and a safe business whatever form our duty 
may take.” 





CHAPTER V.—THE CHURCH AT CHRISTMAS.TIME. | 
AUTUMN was now giving place to winter, and several 
of the evening lawn chats had been transferred to | 
the library. News was in good time received that | 
Arnold Elder was safe, and would be home again 
at the “dear old vicarage,” as he termed it, about | 
Christmas. A letter came one morning with his | 
handwriting on it, which filled the household with | 
gladness, for Arnold was a favourite everywhere. | 
The old family nurse, who for years had been} 
perpetually undergoing a sort of metempsychosis, 
having been turned into every conceivable sort of | 
household service, declared that the first’ thing he | 
did when he came into the world was to coo; and | 
that he seldom cried, and that he was the most 
“innocentest” of all babies that she had ever scen | 
—and she had had large experience in that Mine. 
To have Arnold home again would be evidently | 
joyful to all; but if the joy-bells rung in hearts | 
at the vicarage, I am not so sure that one heart 


| 
| 
| 
| 


did not ring out the most cheerful chimes at The | 
Elms. 

The morning that the letter came from Arnold, | 
one was also brought to Austin. He read it, and | 
re-read it, and fidgeted about, and bit his lip, and | 
ended by handing it to Maude to read. She ended | 
by dropping it and resting her head disconsolately | 
on her hand, and looking as if she wished the letter | 
at the familiar school-girl Jericho. There was no | 
great mystery in it: it was simply a renewed offer | 
to Austin, on very favourable terms, of a medical 


| two myself, and live with you till I die.” 
It would be hard work to sketch in word-painting 
the joy that filied The Elms that evening. 


And now to make an end of the story ere Christmas 
comes. Spider had told, in his rough speech, the old 
story to Nelly; but she would never marry, she said, 
and lead a gipsy life, though she did love poor old 
Spider, for beneath his roughness he had a gentle 
heart. Austin did a good stroke of work for Nelly, 
for when the vicar wanted a gardenér and a groom 
in one, as vicars often dé, Spider was promised the 
place if he would try to do his best. And a rare 
sight it was to see him with his shaggy hair trimmed 
down, and his top-beots on, and his mulberry coat 
buttoned, and the gipsy’ metamorphosed into the 
groom, every inch! The little gardener’s cottage 
too, what of that? Ah, Nelly and a friend or two 
got that ready, and it was waiting to be turned from 


a house into a home. 


I suppose I need hardly stay to say that a third 
“affair” was getting ready for the vicar at Christ- 
mas-time. Lucy’s heart had told no false tale to 
her, Arnold had come home. Strolling under the 


| P 
old elms, he and Lucy came back from an evening 
| walk, her head resting on his shoulder and her hand 


in his. The doctor, surprising them in the Copse- 
wood, spared them the trouble of a long consultation. 
He saw “the old, old story,” and gave them a little 
word of blessing, which made up the millenium of 
the hour. 

What a peal of bells—peal after peal! Why, it 
isn’t Christmas Day yet—no, nor Christmas Eve! 
But it is Christmas-time for all that, and to-day the 
village church is quite besieged. Nearly every one 
of the sight-seers have been the doctor’s patients 
from time to time, and the vicar has become “a 
father” in the best sense in the parish. Early in 
the morning Spider was made happy with his pretty 
| brunette bride and with a two-days’ holiday. And now, 


| 
| 





















position in the East. Poor Austin! Presently Dr, | just before noon, the companions of childhood, the 
Lucas came into the library, and surprised them both | confederates of girthood, Maude and Lucy, are about 
in their pensive mood, He too read the letter, and | not to vie with each other in mere wedding-dress 


smiled. Yes, the doctor had the best of them, for he | show or fashionable competition—no ; they are about 
could smile, and they were feeling the hard struggle | to fulfil the first ideal of life, and to lean upon the 
between what was right and what was most pleasant stronger arm and to trust the manly heart. May 
to themselves. | their best hopes be fulfilled—may they have a bright 

“You had better go, Austin, and I can join you | honeymoon, and a still brighter home-life in the 


in a year or two,” the brave little womanly heart | coming years; and this they will do if they lean on 
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the arm that never fails and trust in the heart that | talent will our bene. be this Chrisieandiaal if 
| the old heart-tie is stronger than ever, and if grey. 


never faints. | 
It is a beautiful Christmas sight. We peep in haired faces, as they look at each other across the 


through the porch, and see the red-faced rustics and | | Christmas table, can beam forth the light which 
the villagers who can afford it all dressed in their best | | these memorable words contain. 

“ silk attire”—the children lifted up on high to see.| But while we are moralising the procession ig 
The sexton is busy in treading upon everybody's | streaming out of church, and the old bells are 
toes; and his wife, having fulfilled her dusting, is | |making the rafters shake, and these merry peals 








smiling and weeping by turns; and two of the little 
circle within the chancel are repeating those same 
words which have fallen from the lips of our fathers 


and our mothers for so many generations—“ to love | 
Beautiful | 


and to cherish till death us do part.” 


|are helping to drive away those touches of melan. 

choly which always accompany the marriage service, 
Ring on, ye merry bells—ring on! A merry Christ. 
| mas to the married ones, and many happy New Years! 
Yes—to them—to us—to all! 








THE GOOD ANGELS OF BRIERFELL, 


BY NELSIE BROOK. 


16; 


& after noon, two ladies sat alone in a cosy 
room of an old country-house. A very 
gem of a room for comfort and pretti- 
ness it was; but the ladies, though by 
no means ill-favoured, were not at all in 
harmony with their surroundings. As 
the pM: firelight played on them, it revealed 
faces about as miserable-looking and discontented 
as could be found in the entire village of Brierfell, 
which was certainly no Paradise, and could boast | 
of as many wretched specimens of humanity as 
some other centres of village-life with larger | 
populations. 





But we will not judge them harshly—these sad- | 


faced ladies, who have passed the joyous spring- 
time of life, seen many troubles, suffered cruel 
disappointments, and have each a heart-bitterness 


with which no stranger may intermeddle. me 


will not even inquire too closely into the reason | 
of their being alone in a wide house, unloving and | 
unloved, shunned rather than courted by neigh- | 


bours of the same social status, feared by the | 


poor and scorned by the frivolous and thought- 
less; nor ask why the once-fair faces are becom- 
ing unpleasant to behold, puckered by a chronic 
expression of sourness. Suffice it to say that 


Augusta, the elder of the two Misses Smithson— | 
the tall, dark lady, with pale face and haughty | 
mien, who sits erect before the fire, looking into | 
its ruddy depths, the book she has been reading | 


lying at her feet; this pale, proud-looking woman 
has had to suffer what is technically called “a 


disappointment :” she has loved, and lost through | 


the’ baseness of a creature calling himself a man. 
Blanche, the younger of the two, a shorter and | 
less regal- “looking woman than her sister—a grey- | 
eyed, pensive little body, with chestnut hair and | 


f N the fading light of a cheerless November | 


|a@ somewhat plump figure—has arrived at the 
thirty-eighth year of her life without ever having 
been loved at all by any one aspiring to her hand, 
| has now written herself down an old maid, and is 
therefore persistently turning to sourness the milk 
of human kindness with which her nature is largely 
endowed. She was one of a too numerous class 
of women, who would make the most excellent of 
wives and mothers had circumstances permitted 
them to become such, but whose natures become 
almost inverted through being placed in the un- 
congenial circle of celibacy. Many are there of 
| this | class, whose moral natures are of so noble a 
standard that they use this sorrow as a stepping- 
| stone to a higher and more useful state of being 
than wedded life would have enabled them to reach. 
| All such let us honour and reverence, and ask 
| blessing upon their work. They are of the salt of 
| the earth, and should be of the happiest of earth’s 
children. Blanche had been reading too; but now 
| in the growing dusk she put her book aside, and 
looked out on the well-kept garden, with its bosky 
| masses of evergreen, and tears crept into her eyes. 

“ Are you in the mumps again, Blanche? You 
haven’t opened your lips for an hour past,” said 
Augusta, rising wearily from her chair, and draw- 
ing a handsome crimson crape shawl around her 
shoulders. 

“We have been about equally quiet, Gus. I 
have been engaged with a book as you have, and 
I’ve been thinking since over what I have read.” 

Augusta took up Blanche’s book and read the 
title. ‘Oh, I see, you are going in for the conso- 
lations of religion,” she said, with a sneer. 

“TI need some sort of consolation,” replied 
Blanche, with a tearful voice. “I have felt par- 
ticularly wretched all day, through having over- 
‘heard a small colloquy between Tommy Sear and 
another little lad this morning.” 
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“Really!” exclaimed Augusta, raising her eye- 





brows. ‘‘ Pray let me know what words of theirs 
could exert so potent an influence over you.” 

Blanche did not heed the sneering tones. “It 
seems they were looking longingly at our holly 
and other greenery, and Tom’s companion said, 
‘We needn’t go hunting about to find green stuff 
to dress up our houses at Christmas. Just look’ee 
here, what heaps! We'll go and ax the folkses at 
this house to give us some.’”’ 

“ Likely !” exclaimed Augusta. 

“That’s just what Tommy Sear said,” replied 
Blanche. ‘“‘They’re crabby old maids as lives 
there, he added, ‘and they’d as soon cut off 
their noses as give us a bit. No, if we get any of 
this, we must prig it, Bill, that’s what we must 
do.’” 

Blanche laughed aloud at the remembrance of 
the boy’s speech, but before the sounds died away 
her eyes were full of tears again. 

“ The impertinent little monkeys!” said Augusta. 
“And you mean to tell mo that you allowed such 
a trifle as that to disturb you all day! I am 
astonished.” 

“Tt was sufficient to fan the spark of discontent 
with myself into a flame. Oh, Gus! I do feel so 
miserable and lonely sometimes, and now that 
the genial season of Christmas is approaching, I 
feel worse than ever. It seems to me that every- 
body is looking forward to it, that hearts are 
growing warmer and happier as the time draws 
near; but what have we to look forward to? 
Nobody will come to seo us, and we shall be in- 
vited nowhere: nobody wants us, because, as Tom 
says, we are just ‘crabby old maids’ and nothing 
better.” 

She stopped her bitter speech, lest her voice 
should tremble and betray her deep emotion. 
Augusta’s fine face became flushed with a mixture 
of anger and shame, as she drew herself proudly 
up, and replied, “I am ashamed of this womanish 
weakness of yours, Blanche. I thought you had 
more of the Spartan in you than to be puling 
like a fretful ehild over your lot. Do be more 
dignified.” 

“T am not fretful over my lot as far as it is 
ordained by Providence, but only that part of it 
which is*¢made so dreary by my own conduct. 
Whether or not it is womanish or womanly to be 
craving for love and sympathy, I cannot be ashamed 
of it. I should like to be loved and valued by 
friends, as other people are; but instead of that 
we both seem to be shut up from all society—no 
one cares for us, and no one would miss us if we 
died. It is wretched, Gus. Oh,I should like to 
remedy this state of things—to feel that life was 
worth living.” 


“ How could you remedy it?” asked Augusta, | 


grimly. 


“As this little book says, which I have been 
reading, though it is a well-worn platitude:—The 
way to be happy is to make others happy. It 
seems ages ago since I tried to make anybody 
happy, but God knows I should like to begin now, 
before my heart gets altogether fossilised.” 

Her feelings now quite overcame her; she put 
her hands over her face and burst into tears. 

Augusta did not speak to check or soothe her; 
she stood silently by, gazing out on the soughing 
trees in the gathering gloom; but the tears and 
the preceding words strangely affected her: an 
unwonted dew gathered in her eyes. 

Presently, when Blanche became calm, her 
sister said, “I don’t see what we could do for any- 
; body. Itseems to me that all the people about this 
unsociable place are so ungracious: I believe they 
would resent any little kindness we could offer 
them.” 

“Surely that is because we have been so frigid 
and ungracious to everybody,” replied Blanche ; 
“but where there’s a will there’s a way, you know. 
I have thought of one wee way already.” 

“Let me hear it,” said Augusta, not so sneeringly 
as she had spoken before. 

“Well, a day or two before Christmas we can 
prevent a breach of the moral law, and make some 
little people happy, by having a heap of holly, 
etcetera, dropped at Master Tom Sear’s door. It 
will make his eyes shine with happy wonder, and 
put the idea of prigging out of his scheming pate.” 

“You have given me some new ideas,” said 
Augusta, after a long pause, during which time 
she had been thinking deeply; “ but they are so 
new and strange to me that I will not express 
myself about them now. I will take a day or two 
to inwardly digest them, and then we will talk 
over the subject of coming Christmas, and see 
what can be done to make it slightly different 
from past ones.” 

“Then you, too, feel a craving after a different 
life, Gus?” asked Blanche, eagerly; “you, too, 
are far from being happy and content? Don’t be 
too proud to speak, dear.” 

Augusta laid her hand kindly for a moment on 
her sister’s soft hair, as she replied, “Happy! I 
never expect to be happy in this world, dear.” 

“Ah, but I feel sure we both might be if we 
liked, Gussy. But we shall see, we shall see.” 





II. 
| Tommy Szar was the means of working a trans- 
formation amongst the ladies of Holly Lodge, 
lalthough that important young individual was 
' as oblivious of it as of the fact that he was des- 
| tined to be the object of their particular regard at 
| Christmas. 

So it was. They had decided to go out and 
‘about the village with one singlé object in view, 
d 
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to make this Christmas happy to as many persons 
as they possibly could. They did not in the least 
know what they should find to do, but they were 
full of willingness to bless somebody, and they 
never doubted but the way would be made plain to 
them if they searched for it. 

So every afternoon during the week preceding 


the blessed day, just as it was growing dusk, | 
| Agnes broke down, and burst into a violent fit of 


forth they sallied from their comfortable home into 
the cold streets and lanes of the village. The first 
day they walked a considerable distance without 
meeting with any opportunity of exercising their 
benevolence, and it seemed that they would have 
to return home without accomplishing anything; 
but a turn from the main street into a narrow 
lane revealed to them two persons engaged in 
what seemed to be angry altercation. 

As they neared them they recognised the figures 
of two young people who were engaged to be 
married, John Sewell and Agnes Vaughan. 

“T tell you,” they overheard Agnes saying, “I'll 
not be questioned and dictated to in any such a way. 


You ought to have more faith in me, and as you! 
haven't, why the less I have to do with you the | 


bétter ; so you may go your own ways, and I'll go 
mine, and I’ll never think any more about you— 
there!” 

And with a flounce Agnes was turning away, 
when the young man caught her hand and said 
hoarsely, “ Mind what you do, Agnes; the sergeant 
is here, and I declare [’ll ’list before Christmas Day 
if you don’t unsay what you’ve said; and you'll 
never see me again.” 

“T don’t care!” exclaimed Agnes, passionately, 
“T won’t be bothered; let me go.” 

She wrenched her hand away from his, and 
turned hastily, almost running against the ladies 
who had been unwilling listeners to this tiff. 

Agnes knew them well, for her mother was their 
charwoman when they occasionally needed one, but 
she would not have thought of speaking to them, 
shunned by everybody as they were, had not she 
been accosted in peculiarly gentle tones by the 
elder lady. 

“ Agnes, my child, what is the matter? you 
seem dreadfully upset.” 

“Upset enough, ma’am; John seems to want to 
drive me to desperation, he’s that jealous and tire- 
some. I’ve just broke with him, and I'll never see 
him again.” 

“Agnes, don’t say se. You will break your 
own heart and his over it. He may have vexed 
you, and you may have vexed him; but it must all 
be made up again for both your sakes. I don’t 
want to know what you’ve fallen out about, but no 
doubt there is some mistake in it, which you should 
talk over quietly and sensibly, instead of flying into 
@ passion.” 

















speaking to other lads, and just because I had q 
little chat with Sam Colyer last night, when he 
brought me a message from his sister about my 
wedding dress which she’s making, he would have 
it I was flirting, and wanted me to tell all I was 
saying. It just rouses my blood, it does, ma’am, 
and I’ve never cared for anybody but him, and 
loved the ground he walked on, and ” Here 





weeping. 

The ladies left her alone for two or three minutes, 
then Blanche said, “ Couldn’t you have laughed it 
all away, Agnes, instead of making a quarrel out 
of it P” 

“ But I felt so vexed, ma’am. Why doesn’t he 
believe in me as Ido inhim? [I never think he 
likes any girl better than me; I feel sure he 
doesn’t. But he always seems to be suspecting 
me.” 

“Perhaps only seems to be,” said Miss Augusta. 
“You may be a little hasty, Agnes, and take offence 
where he does not intend giving any. Suppose 
you had quietly told him what brought Sam Colyer 
to your house talking to you, then there would have 
been no misunderstanding, and all would have 
been straight and happy.” 

“ But [ didn’t choose to, ma’am,” sobbed Agnes, 
“because I don’t think he ought to mistrust me.” 

“ But are you sure he mistrusted you, Agnes? I 
think not. You know if he saw Sam at your house, 
or heard of his being there, it was the most natural 
thing in the world that he should just ask you why 
he went. That should not have made you cross. 
It would have pleased him for you to chat all about 
it, and it wouldn’t have made you less happy, would 
it now?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Agnes, humbly. “I see 
I was in the wrong, but I shan’t confess to him, I 
feel so angry with him. He may just go and ’list, 
if he likes.” Her.voice trembled, though she 
thought she was speaking so bravely. 

“ A likely story! and your wedding dress made, 
Agnes. Poor child! the sight of it through months 
to come, and the thought of poor John leading a 
soldier’s life, with all its hardships and temptations, 
instead of living with you in a happy little home, 
these things would kill you.” 

Agnes sobbed more than ever. 4 

“ And your banns have been publisned,” resumed 
Miss Augusta, “and I suppose your wedding day 
is fixed?” 

“It was to be on Christmas Day,” said Agnes, 
between her sobs. 

“ And of course it will be, child.” 

“Tt can’t, ma’am, for I shall never make up to 
John: I’m too proud; and he’s proud.” 

“There should be no such thing as pride be- 


| tween husband and wife. Remember, Agnes, there 
“It isn’t the first time he has twitted me about never must be suchathing. You feel angry now, 
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but you won’t to-morrow. Will you promise to 
come to my house about this time to-morrow after- 
noon, and meanwhile say not a word to any soul 
about this little tiffof yours? Promise me now.” 

“T will, ma’am.” 

“ And now go straight home like a wise girl, and 
have done fretting. Good night.” 

They parted, and the ladies continued their walk 
along the lane until they overtook John Sewell, 
who was ereeping alone at a snail’s pace in the 
biting cold, his hands in his pockets and his head 
bowed. He was a fine, strongly-built young man, 
with an intelligent face—the right sort of stuff to 
make a good soldier. 

“Good evening, John,” said the ladies, as they 
overtook him. He turned, and looked astonished 
when he perceived who had accosted him; then 
raised his cap.' 

“You will excuse my speaking of it, John, but 
we have just heard of an unhappy little circum- 
stance that has occurred between you and your 
Agnes.” 

“®he isn’t my Agnes any longer, ma’am, and 
what’s more I don’t want her. She’s as hard- 
hearted as this ground,” and he stamped his foot 
savagely on the frosty road. ‘‘ She’d let me go off 
for a soldier to-morrow, and never care a jot, 
though I’ve loved her, and made a home ready for 
her, and would lay down my life for her, if it 
would do her any good—the passionate, heartless 
little thing!” 

“Heartless! No, John, she is just now sobbing 
herself ill over you. Don’t think ill of her, she 
doesn’t of you. There’s a foolish mistake some- 
where, and if you will take the trouble to call on 
me about this time to-morrow, we can talk it over 
comfortably. Meanwhile, don’t breathe a word to 
any one about it, and don’t be worrying yourself. 
It will be all right yet.” 

““You are very kind, ma’am; and I'll come, 
though I don’t see what’s the use, for she’s as 
proud as Lucifer, and I shan’t humble, ’cause I 
don’t feel as I’m in the wrong.” 

“Well, we shall sec, Joha; but remember, 
you’ve promised to come, and remember also—what 
I have just asked Agnes to remember all her life— 


that there must be no such thing as pride between | 


husband find wife. Good night.” 

“ How clever you are, Gus!” exclaimed Blanche, 
as they took their homeward way, with an elasticity 
in their steps that reminded them of their buoyant 
girlhood rambles. It was the bounding of their 
happy hearts that made their steps so light. 

**T think we shall manage to set them all right,” 
responded Augusta, quictly. Her eyes were 
beaming could any one have seen them in the 
darkness, and her face was flushed with a new, 
strange happiness. 

As they turned again into the chief street of the 





village they saw by the light of the first shop- 
window they passed, a weary-looking woman with 
a shawl over her head. “That is Mrs. Wilson,” 
said Blanche; ‘‘ but how altered since I last saw 
her! I wonder is her little Mary dead? I haven’t 
seen the child for an age. Shall I run back and 
ask her ?” 

Without waiting for any reply, Blanche turned 
and overtook the poor woman, and in a few words 
|got the story of the trouble which was weighing 

so heavily on her heart. Her child Mary had been 
laid by for some months with hip-disease, and 
| there was no hope of her getting better. 

| “And we have been shutting ourselves up all 
the while, grumbling and repining, when we might 
have been a real help and comfort to her,” said 
Blanche, when they had turned from Mrs. Wilson 
/and were again on their homeward way. “And 
perhaps there are many more like her who have 
‘needed us, and about whom we have cared nothing. 
I am afraid we are very wicked, Gus.” 

Augusta.remained silent for many minutes, and 
when she spoke her voice was husky. “I am 
afraid so, too; but perhaps we may be able in 
some small measure to redeem the past. Thank 
God, there’s an old saying, ‘It’s never too late to 
;mend!’ I fancy it may yet be possible to change 
our natures a little.” 

“To give our natures fair play, you mean, 
dear.” 

** Perhaps, so.” 





IIl. 

|THE only business the ladies transacted out of 
doors the next day was to make sundry purchases 
‘of their tradespeople, who were surprised at the 
unwonted urbanity with which they gave their 
orders, and more so when the ladies condescended 
to ask kind questions on family matters, and to 
| notice any children who came in their way. 

The proprietor of the “general provision ware- 
house” wondered why they had ordered so much 
tea, done up in separate’ packages, half pounds of 
arrowroot, several small boxes of figs, and an un- 
usual amount of goodies for Christmas puddings. 
Such orders the ladies had never given before. 
The draper, too, felt somewhat mystified as he 
served them with material, which he felt quite sure 
| would never be used by themselves. ‘‘ Perhaps 
| the stingy old things are going to turn generous 
for once in their lives,” was his mental comment, 
‘as he blandly displayed to them coarse linsey- 
woolseys, flannels, and unbleached calico. 

Their doleful-looking general servant, a middle- 
aged woman named Sarah, betrayed such surprise 
and curiosity when package after package arrived 
at the house for her mistresses, that they had com- 
passion and took her into their confidence. 

“You see, Sarah, we are getting in far more 








things than we can possibly use; but the fact is 
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we have discovered a few poor people who are in 
need of little Christmas comforts, and we shall 
want you to help us to get these things to them, 
without letting them know where they came 
from.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sarah; and her dull eyes 
kindled as if she were about to begin to take an 
interest in life. 

While the ladies were looking over their pur- 
chases, the room being completely littered with 


drapery goods, John Sewell was announced. He | 


came in rather sheepishly, with an uneasy wriggle 
of his broad shoulders, and nervously fingering his 
cap in both hands. He evidently expected a long 
lecture. 

“Sit down, John, very glad to see you,” said 
Miss Augusta, and the next minute she was going 
on with her sorting and arranging, uttering the 
merest commonplaces about weather, &c., just to 
keep John at his ease. She was listening with 
nervous eagerness for another ring at the bell; yet 
when it came her face betrayed nothing, and a 
few moments later when Agnes Vaughan was 
announced, she said in the most ordinary manner, 
“I do feel so glad to see you betrothed yoang 
people together here. Don’t be astonished at 
these goods, Agnes: I’m not going to set up a 
shop, you must know. Here’s something in this 
heap intended for a wedding present for you, child. 
There! what do you think of that table-cover for 
your best room? Will it match with your other 
things? And do you like the pattern, John?” 

John pushed his fingers through his hair, and 
looking askance at Agnes’s flushed and downcast 
face, replied, “ But you know, ma’am, we had a row 
last night and parted, and—-—” 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense, John! Just wait aminute 
till I show you what else I have for you, and then 
we will leave you together for ten minutes, just 
that you may discover how much more dearly you 
love each other now that all fear of parting has 
passed away. Of course the idea of a parting 
between young people who love as you do is absurd, 
Nothing must part you, not even a vow, as you 
call it; and I venture to say you won’t let another 
one arise in a hurry.” 

The eyes of both the lovers were full of tears, 
but the ladies would not notice them. Blanche 
was busy finding two snowy damask tablecloths, 
her present to the young bride; and when she had 
laid them before Agnes, the sisters left the room, 
to allow of a perfect reconciliation taking place 
between the young folks, who but for them, perhaps, 
would have ruined each other’s happiness for life. 

In ten minutes their téte-a-téte was brought to 
an end by the entry of the ladies. 

“ Now let us wish you a very joyous Christmas, 
and many, many happy returns of the season,” 
said Miss Augusta, extending her hands to John 





|and Agnes. “Really it does one good tosee how 
| radiant you look,” she added. “I guess, John, 
you are not going off to find the sergeant, eh ?” 

| “No, ma’am, God bless you! And thank you 
/a thousand times for all your kindness ;—thank 
you both, ladies.” 

“Don’t say a word,” responded Blanche. “ And 
remember we shall be thinking of you on Christ- 
-mas morning. What time does the wedding take 
| place ?” 

“Nine o’clock, ma’am,” said Agnes. And she 
added, shyly, “I should be so glad, ma’am, if you 
would step in and spend an hour with us, if I’m 
not too bold in asking.” . 

“We will see about it, Agnes, and will come if 
possible.” 

The young people went their way; and Miss 
Augusta said with moistened eyes, “You see, 
Blanche, we have actually received an invitation 
for Christmas Day !” 


IV. 

Curistmas Day came on Thursday. On the Wed- 
nesday the Misses Smithson were so busy they 
scarcely knew how to get through the day. The 
evening before, Sarah had been sent to deposit 
a huge bundle of evergreens on the doorstep of 
Tommy Sear’s home; and it was with a feeling 
of girlish delight that she knocked at the door, 
and then hurried away in the darkness to watch 
for its being taken in. The light behind revealed 
Tommy Sear in the doorway, tugging away at 
the precious godsend, and Sarah distinctly heard 
him say, “There aint no one here, mother, so it 
must jest ha’ tumbled out o’ the sky—jest what I 
was arter !” 

On Wednesday, Sarah was more like an errand- 
girl than a maid-of-all-work. First she was sent 
to sundry poor homes with parcels of flannel, &c., 
and in each case her mistress charged her straitly 
to say nothing but, “This is for Mrs. So-and-so,” 
and to hurry away before any questions could be 
asked. This Sarah faithfully did, fully entering 
into the spirit of the business: the consequence 
was that more than one poor old soul was greatly 
mystified when, after due inquiry, they found 
that their presents had come neither from the 
rector nor any of their known friends; and they 
were almost forced to arrive at Tommy Sear’s 
conclusion, that the things had tumbled out of 
the sky. 

During the day the Jadies paid a visit to the 
curate’s young wife, whom they had only once 
loftily visited just after her marriage. She was 
the mother of two children now, and it was 
whispered that she had no fortune, and that on 
' her husband’s meagre stipend it was as much as 
they could do to make “both ends meet.” She 
| was a busy little wife, this Mrs. Hargreaves, and 
it did not fret her much that her callers were few. 
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Still she received the Misses Smithson very gra- | been made in his selfishness, which was consider- 


ciously at this Christmas-time; and when she 
noticed how different they were in manner from 
what she expected, how they admired her babies, 
and what interested questions they asked about 
them, her heart quite warmed towards them. 


ably widened, even to allow of father-love and 
father-pride rushing through, when a soft hand 
was laid on his arm, and a soft voice said, “ Now, 
Mr. Fletcher, I overheard your wife’s little speech. 
I could not help it, as we were just behind you. 


Blanche had got a bonnie present in her pocket | And you don’t mean to say that baby is to be 


for the boy, coral with silver bells, which delighted 
him amazingly ; and Augusta had a doll for the 
wistful-looking sister of two years. 





sent visiting his grandmother to-morrow in this 
shabby hood? Dear me! the boy is a real beauty, 
and so bonnie! He should have a hat fit for 


When in the dusk of evening a hamper arrived ; Prince Albert Victor, I say! and if you just give 
at the curate’s house, containing a perfect medley | wife that half-crown which she wants, I promise 


of good things, including a fine turkey for the 


you baby shall have the best hat in Miss Parker’s 


Christmas dinner, Mrs. Hargreaves had little diffi- | shop. What do you say, now ?” 


culty in guessing where it came from. 


A basket of grapes and other goodies were { 
dispatched to little Mary Wilson, pound packets | 
of tea to certain old folks hither and thither; and | 


when all had been cleared out, and Sarah felt | 
at liberty to return to her legitimate duties, | 
Blanche said, “ Let us have a stroll through the 
village to hear the bells, and see the folks at their | 
marketing.” 

So they went, warmly muffled up and closely 
veiled. There was a miniature Christmas-tree 
lighted up in the village toy-shop, against the | 
window of which a myriad of red snub noses were | 
pressed in happy wonder. The ladies literally | 
swept the whole array of the owners of the afore- | 
said snubs into the shop, and gave each one | 
something by which to remember this Christmas 
above all other Christmases of their lives. It was | 
a grand event. Having left the shop, and seen | 
the small fry scudding in all directions, our ladies | 
soon found themselves on the heels of a working | 
man, with his young wife and baby. ‘The wife | 
was making an earnest entreaty, and in tones so 
loud as to be easily heard by those behind. 

“ And I’m sure the half-crown will only go to | 
the public-house,” said the wife, piteously. “—) 
s’pose you’d rather spend it on yourself than on | 
him, the pet! And just look at this shabby old | 
woollen hood to take him to mother’s in on a, 
Christmas Day. The thing is this, Jim—I won’t | 
go! There’s Mrs. Jones has got the beautifullest | 
red satin hat for her baby, that she gave four and 
sixpence for, and I only want a half-crown one for | 





The man drew the coveted coin from his pocket 
and placed it in his wife’s hands. “I can’t afford 
no more,” he said. 

“And I don’t wish for more, Jim,” replied the 
wife; “it will get him a hat quite good enough.” 

“If you will allow us to go with you to the 
shop, we will help you to decide that,” said Miss 
Smithson. 

So they went all together, the result being that 
next day James Fletcher and his wife took baby 
to see the old grandfolk, and the wee gentleman 
was resplendent in a blue satin-quilted hat, with 
yards and yards of ribbon in rosettes, which 
altogether cost seven shillings, and was “fit for 
the highest baby in the land ’—so the proud and 
happy mother said. 

What a red-letter day was the following one to 
them! One and another discovered who the good 
angels were who bad sent them gifts, and promptly 
went to make acknowledgments; so that visitors 
were as plentiful as blackberries in autumn, and 
the complaint of solitariness could not by any 
means be made. 

Nor could it ever again. Beautiful, busy lives 
were to be henceforth led by these once repining 
and lonely women. Full of quiet joy and happi- 
ness were their days, for they lived to bless others. 
And hence they came to be called by many a 
cheered and grateful soul “the good angels of 
Brierfell.” 

It is but a simple, unsensational little story ; but 
it will not have been told in vain if it shall stir 
the hearts of some in the ranks of the solitary, or 




















my pet. It’s too hard as I can’t have that when | among those whom God hath set in families, to do 
you’ve got the money in your pocket, and at | even some slight thing towards increasing human 
Christmas-time too.” The little woman’s voice | happiness this Christmas, and thus of swelling the 
broke down with vexation and disappointment. _| glorious anthem: “ Glory to God in the highest ; 


The husband did not reply ; but a breach had ' on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” 
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DGAR sat on a grassy slope watching his , 
' father’s flocks. Around him, as far as | 
eye could reach, was undulating ground, 
softening down into grassy plains, on | 
which hundreds and thousands of sheep | 
were feeding; and he knew that beyond 
his range of sight, whether north, south, 
east, or west, it was\just the same. | 

It was very hot, for it was Christmas Day, which 
corresponds in Australia with our Midsummer. The 
thermometer stood at one hundred and eleven in the 
shade, so that the heat must have been terrible in a 
barren and dry land where no water was; but this 
district was favoured with streams. Sometimes flocks 
travelling in search of water were brought to Mr. 
Hervey’s run for a good drink; and though water is 
wealth in 3, dry season, he would not deny it them, 
but took benevolent pleasure in seeing sheep, cows, 
and horses refreshing themselves with copious 
draughts, and I hope he will have his reward. 

Flocks must be tended on Christmas Day as well 
as on any other day, and Edgar had started early to 
undertake his solitary charge, with his slice of 
pocket store that was to be his mid-day meal, in- 
stead of roast beef and plum-pudding, provided for 
him by his careful mother. The sun had now reached 
his meridian, Edgar was sitting in the shade on a 
slope from whence he could very well overlook the 
sheep, with his dog Teviot at his feet, looking wist- 
fully, and not in vain, for a scrap now and then of 
his master’s dinner, 

Having finished his “neat repast,” Edgar shook 
the crumbs out of his tablecloth, which was a 
crumpled piece of newspaper, and having carefully 
smoothed it out, began to read it with as much 
attention as if he were a coffee-house politician, 
though the paper was several months old. 

“ «Australian clipper ship, 1,032 tons burthen, 
passed up Channel with a strong west wind,’— 
shouldn’t I have liked to be in her !—‘ brings on 
freight 2,715 bales of wool.’ That will interest papa, 
I wonder if any of it was ours. ‘ Railway Collision. 
—-While standing on the down-line to allow the 
London mail to pass, an engine and tender ran into 
jt with great violence. Engine driver had several 
ribs fractured ; several persons hurt.’ If I had been 
going up to London in the mail train I’d have 
leaped out and saved somebody—such things happen 
sometimes in books. ‘Launch of an iron-plated 


screw ship.—Not the least hitch of any kind; to be 
taken into the basin this week.’ I dare say that 
launch was a fine sight; papa has seen one. What 
a long list of nobility and gentry at a grand enter- 
tainment ! 





Vhat a list of nice books! What a 
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“MARY POWBLL.” 


number of treats people in London must have every 
day! Ishould think the days there can hardly be 
long enough; I shouldn’t think them so, I know.” 

Then Edgar put his arms under his head to think 
it all over again in extenso, with additions and amend- 
ments, the consequence of which very naturaily was 
that he fell fast asleep. How long he slept he never 
knew, for he had no watch, and there were no church 
clocks within many, many miles. At first, I ima- 
gine, his sleep was perfectly dreamless, and then he 
gradually began to dream about things he had been 
thinking of before, only with sundry variations. 

How he got to London he never made out. The 
voyage must have taken as little time as turning the 
corner of a street or the leaf of a book, or shifting the 
scene of a play from “ Elsinore—A Platform before 
the Castle,” to “ A Room of State in Elsinore ;” oF 
as Mahomet’s dream, which took place in the space 
between his upsetting a bucket of water and the 
water reaching the ground. Only he seemed after- 
wards to recollect “aman overboard” and “ crossing 
the line,” and then all at once, by a leap as it 
were, to Charing Cross, and somebody putting him 
into a cab, and his driving straight to Harry’s 
father, as he thought, and his leaping out and rushing 
into a dining-room in the wrong house, and people 
in full dress at table looking so amazed, and his 
feeling as hot as fire when the mistake was explained, 
and the gentleman saying, “ Do stay, since you are 
come,” which he would not do for the world. So he 
was told Harry’s father lived next door, and he went 
there, feeling embarrassed enough, and they were, 
oh, so kind! as kind as they could be, and said he 
was just like his papa, only darker, And they were 
just going to dinner, and there were two nice girls, 
Harry’s cousins, and one was called Kathleen Mavour- 
neen and the other Emerencia—and 

After that Edgar’s dream became more and more 
dreamy and unconnected and impossible and ridicu- 
lous, and the end of it was that he woke up, not 
knowing where he was, and exclaiming, “It was 
curious that the very first day I should meet the 
Prince of Wales!” 

The rest of that day rather dragged, and he was 
glad when it was time to collect and fold the sheep. 
“ Rather a stupid life this,” thought he. “I wonder 
whether I must go on with it always, or whether 
anything better will ever turn up. I’m afraid not.” 

As he went homeward he saw his little brother Alf 
running excitedly towards him, and waving his cap. 

“ What’s up now?” cried he to him, as soon as he 
was near enough, 

“Letters from England! jolly letters!” returned 
Alf. 
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“Oh, famous,” said Edgar, beginning to run; 
and Alf, seeing he would soon reach the house, ran 
back. 
' In a few minutes Edgar saw his mother coming 
out to meet him. He was devotedly fond of her, 
and it was quite‘natural and fitting he should be 80, 
for she was the best of mothers, and excellent in 
every relation of life. In her youth she had been 
exceedingly pretty—the prettiest girl in all the 
country round; and her fond husband said she was 
as young and pretty still, adding a line or two of | 
a favourite song of his— 





| 


“ Whatever change of charm I see, 
Thou always wilt be fair to me.” 


Of course it was delightful to her to hear him say 
so, though she said with sincerity that she knew 
there must be a “ change of charm,” however blind 
to the fact his partiality might make him. 

“‘ Well, mamma, so there are letters,” cried Edgar, 
as he ran up to her. ‘“ Where are they?” 

“ At home; your father is reading them again.” 

« Let us make haste.” 

“Stay, not quite so fast, please; I am not so 
young as you are, my dear. Walking up hill makes 
my heart beat.” 

She put her hand to her side as she spoke. 
Edgar knew well that it was not good for her to 
be hurried, and put his arm affectionately round her 
waist, slackening his pace to hers. 

“We'll take things easy, mamma dear. There 
is good news, then?” 

“ Well, good, and yet not so very good.” 

« About the wool ?” 

“The wool has sold well.” 

«“ That’s jolly.” 

“ Yes, that’s a very good thing.” Yet she sighed. 

“Why do you sigh, then, mamma?” 

“Let me sit down a minute, my dear, on this 
bank, and I shall recover my breath. Do you sit 
down with me.” 

He did so, and noticed that there were tears in 
her eyes. Full of concern, he said, kissing her, 
“These letters have upset you a little; there is bad 
news in them, I’m afraid.” 

“ No—oh no.” 

“What, then?” 


“TI want to speak a word to you. Edgar, before 





you see them cs 

“Perhaps papa will not show them to me; he 
does not always.” 

“‘No; but he is almost sure to do so this time— 
at any rate we shall talk of what isinthem. You 
know how kind his friend Mr. Grace has always 
been to him ?” 

“Yes, very kind.” 

“He has now said in his letter that—oh, Edgar, 
I hardly know how to tell you—there is an opening 
for you.” 


“Oh, joyful!” exclaimed Edgar, starting up and 
throwing his cap into the air. His mother burst 
into tears. His arm was round her again directly. 

“Dear mamma! are you sorry ?” 

“Tf you go, it will break my heart.” 

‘Oh no—oh no.” He kissed away her tears. 

“IT know it will,” she sobbed, leaning her head 
against his shoulder. “You know I am not as 
young as I was. I have tried not to show I was ill.” 

“I know you have, dear mother,” he said, most 
painfully. 

“And if you go, I know I shall never see you 
again. Your going will hasten the end. And only 
think of your father’s position if I am taken from 
him.” 

Her voice was quenched in tears. Edgar’s tears 
started too. It was a very bitter moment to him. 
The object of his day-dreams had seenfed within his 
grasp, and yet the knowledge that the consequence 
might be as she said, rent his young heart as it had 
never been torn before. They were long silent. She 
gradually recovered her self-command, which very 
rarely indeed forsook her. 

“Now we will go home,” said she, in a subdued 
tone of voice. “I have said my say; I will not do 
so again, I am sorry, Edgar, to have spoken as I 
have done—you know I do not often give way.” 

“No, indeed, mamma.” 

“You have always been a very good boy. You 
are very dear to me; otherwise I should not feel 
missing you so.” 

“No, I ” He could not get out another word. 

“We must trust all will be for the best. I must 
leave it in the hands of God. He has taken care of 
us all this while.” 

‘Mamma, you are speaking as if I meant to go,” 
said he, standing up before her and leoking full in 
her face: “I do not.” 

“Oh, Edgar !—oh, you dear boy 

Then he cried too—both of them cried. 

“Come,” said she, smiling through her tears; “I 
can go home with alight heart now. Your father 
will wonder what has beconie of us. You have made 
me happy; you have made me ten years younger; 
you have made me almost well.” 

“Hark! there is papa’s voice.” 

A cheerful cry rang through the air—“‘ Edgar!” 
—and then a playful coo-ey. 

“Coming, papa,” shouted Edgar, cheerily, in 
return. And then, with his arm round his mother’s 
waist, almost bearing her along, he accompanied 





1? 


her home. Happy mother in such a son! 

Their minds were too full for talking as they 
went, but emotions and thoughts that left their 
mark on their lives thenceforth raisedthem to a higher 
platform. 

They found Mr. Hervey having a game of romps 
with his younger children in the garden. They 








were in full chase after him, and he was pretending 
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to run away, till they got hold of his coat-tails and 
fairly pulled him to the ground, all of them as red 
as scarlet. 

“You'll find the letters on the table, Edgar,” 
shouted Mr. Hervey. Edgar ran into the house ; 
his mother went to gather grapes for the tea- 
table. 

The letters were bitter-sweet to him now. It was 
no good to try to persuade himself he had made no 
sacrifice, for he had made a great one; but “temp- 
tation is the opportunity of virtue.” He felt that 
the best way by far would be to think as little of 
it as possible. 

“Well, Edgar, exciting news,” said his father, 
coming in very hot, and leaving all the children help- 
ing their mother to gather fruit. 

“Yes, papa—but I don’t want to go.” 

“Nor” 

“ Not unless you and mamma desire it.” 

“Of course we shall not do that, for you are 
really my right hand now, my boy—and besides 
that we should miss you very much. But I thought 
you would be ready to jump out of your skin with 
joy.” 

‘No, papa,” very soberly. 

Mr. Hervey was going to say something very brisk 
and expressive of surprise, but a look at his son’s 
face happily checked it, Edgar had a struggle just 
then to maintain his self-command. Something of 
the truth flashed upon him, and he did him full 
justice in his heart. He held out his hand to him, 
and gave Edgavr’s a right hearty squeeze, saying, 
“ You’re a rare good fellow, Edgar.” 

What a happy Christmas evening they had after 
that! It ended in Mr. Hervey and Edgar’s bring- 
ing out their horses and riding over to their nearest | 





neighbour’s, some miles off, in the cool of the even- | 
ing, while Mrs. Hervey put the youngest children | 
to bed. And at this neighbour’s they found a merry | 
croquet party .actively engaged, whom they were | 
most happy to join, till cailed to the equally pleasant | 
task of eating ripe peaches. | 
When Edgar and his father rode home from that | 
cheerful Christmas party, while 
“ The moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven ’s clear azure spread her sacred light,” 


they had a long talk over what Edgar had been 
unable to speak about till then, and Mr. Hervey 
learnt what was in the lad’s heart, and what had 
been his reason for giving up the voyage to England, 
and a few strong, heartily-expressed words—such 
as good fathers can speak to good sons—knitted 
their souls closer than ever together. It helped to 
make a man of the boy—he was not yet quite six- 
teen. 

Everything went well at the station after that— 
prosperous shearings, prosperous sales, productive 
crops, which brought forth their increase in due 





season, as if in a little Goshen, while neighbouring 
stations had disastrous blights; no blights, no mur- 
rain, no dead sheep. If a snake made its way to 
the threshold, some clever labourer espied it before 


it got in, and 


** With a Dutch hoe he slew him at the door, 
And taught him never to come there no more.”* 


At length something came to stir them all up. 
Urgent business summoned Mr. Hervey to England. 
Now, it cannot be said that this was very distasteful 
to him, for he had been home-sick for many years, 
and only a strong sense of duty and strong affection 
for his family had prevented him from flying back to 
see all in “the old home.” Therefore, when there 
was really a reason for his going there in the very 
next ship—and his wife, whose tender heart had 
often upbraided her for keeping him at home, 
bravely put herself out of the question, and bade 
him go now, and trust that God would take care 
of them all in his absence—he began to prepare 
for the voyage in right earnest, engaging, as far as 
he could, humanly speaking, to be back again ina 
twelvemonth. Edgar was now nineteen, and very 
manly and accustomed to business, so that he would 
be an excellent deputy in his father’s absence. 

They all looked forward to it as a settled thing, 
and if any regrets or misgivings were felt, they 
were not expressed. The passage was taken, the 
trunks packed, when all was changed by Mr. 
Hervey’s having an unlucky fall from his horse. 
The accident, though not very painful, was dis- 
abling, and the doctor said the voyage was now out 
of the question. What, then, could be done? 
Why, Edgar could go in his place. Luckily, the 
business was what his father could transfer to 
him, though, but for kis accident, he would have 
preferred doing it himself. 

Of course Edgar was transported with joy to have 
his heart’s fond dream thus realised, and made a 
duty of instead of being accomplished at the price 
of duty; for his mother, now stronger and more 
hopeful, bade him go with her blessing—only be sure 
to return at the year’s end, which he promised. 
And his father confided to him that, if the truth 
must be told, his heart had failed him when it 
came so near the point of leaving his wife and 
children, and he had had a presentiment that some 
evil would befall them in his absence ; whereas he 
now had a conviction that the run would do the 
boy no harm and all manner of good. 

The augury was fulfilled; and Edgar came back 
to them glowing with happiness at the year’s end 
to the very day, to offer to take his father’s place 
while he now took his postponed holiday. 

After expatiating on all he had seen and heard— 
far into the night—“ England is a famous place,” 
said he, “only rather small!” 

* Cowper. 
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ITTLE Mary Hay is our doctor’s niece, 
}, the orphan child of his younger brother 
who, along with his young wife and 
baby, was killed during the Indian 
mutiny. Everybody, therefore, in our 
neighbourhood looks upon her as al- 
most common property, though for that 
matter, had no such dreadful catastrophe 
overtaken her 
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he is beyond hope from above, and help from mortal 
man below.” 

“Oh, Aunt Bridget! don’t say such a dreadful 
thing,” said Mary, sitting bolt upright, the tears 
seeming to dry in her eyes in a moment, so great 
was her horror. “ If you only had heard what he said 
to his poor wife, and how sorry he was, you would 
believe in him, and help to give him one chance 
more; it’s dreadfui 
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parents, she would 
have made herself 
just as surely 
“everybody’sbody.”’ 
“Tt’s just in her, 
mem,” as Geordie 
Whishart, our 
cobbler, says ; “ she 
has sic bonny coax- 
ing ways, that it’s 
my belief a heart 0’ 
stone would hae to 
give in to her.” 

At the time my 
story begins, how- 
ever, Mary did not 
look as if she got 
her own way at all 
times, for could her 
friend the cobbler 
have seen her, he 
would have found 


her with her face 
buried in the 
eushion of her 


uncle’s chair, and 
her whole frame 
convulsed with 
sobs. Opposite to 
her sat her Aunt 
Bridget, as kind- 
hearted a maiden 
lady as ever lived, but to look at her now, as she 
knits calmly, her lips drawn tightly together, and 
her face very grim all over, one would have been 
apt to have come to the opposite conclusien. 

“T don’t know why people were born—I can’t— 
see the use of sending—people ”’ but here Mary 
had to stop once more, choked by a fresh burst of 
sobs, 

Miss Hay laid her knitting down in her lap and 
folded her black-mittened hands over it, before say- 
ing, “Mary, do you think I refuse to help youin this 
case without reason? I have thought over it, my 
dear, and however painful it may be, I have come to 
the eonclusion the man is so utterly worthless that 
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° “Tl keep my eye on him, Miss Mary ”—p. 52. 








not to do it. Don’t 
the angels rejoice 
over a sinner that 
repents? you read 
the story to me 
before I could read 
it myself; and now 
think how they 
must be weeping— 
if angels ever can 
—to think no one 
will give him a 
little bit of help 
when he wants to 
be good. Aunt 
Bridget, you must 
let me help him— 
I will do nothing 





foolish, the ten 
shillings are my 
very own.” 

The old lady 


sighed as she took 
up her stocking 
once more without 
speaking, but the 
monotonous sound 
of the click of the 
needles roused poor 
Mary to such a 
pitch, that she posi- 
tively screamed. “I 
won’t be good any more, Aunt Bridget,” she said ; 
“there’s no use in being good, and I'll go away 
and you will never see me any more. I couldn’t 
stay and see the poor man’s misery, and I promised 
poor little Kate I would help her, and she trusted 
in me.” 

“But, my dear, they will be looked after, the 
parish will see they are provided for,” said Miss 
Bridget. “I am sorry for little Kate, she is a good 
child, but she will be better taken care of in the 
poorhouse than by her r 

“Please don’t say any more, Aunt Bridget,” in- 
terrupted Mary, “you don’t understand it; that’s 
the very thing that’s distressing Mrs. Dawson, she 
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to run away, till they got hold of his coat-tails and 
fairly pulled him to the ground, all of them as red 
as scarlet. 

“You'll find the letters on the table, Edgar,” 
shouted Mr. Hervey. Edgar ran into the house ; 
his mother went to gather grapes for the tea- 
table. 

The letters were bitter-sweet to him now. It was 
no good to try to persuade himself he had made no 
sacrifice, for he had made a great one; but “temp- 
tation is the opportunity of virtue.” He felt that 
the best way by far would be to think as little of 
it as possible. 

“Well, Edgar, exciting news,” said his father, 
coming in very hot, and leaving all the children help- 
ing their mother to gather fruit. 

“Yes, papa—but I don’t want to go.” 

Mo f°? 

“Not unless you and mamma desire it.” 

“Of course we shall not do that, for you are 
really my right hand now, my boy—and besides 
that we should miss you very much. But I thought 
you would be ready to jump out of your skin with 
joy.” 

“No, papa,” very soberly. 

Mr. Hervey was going to say something very brisk 
and expressive of surprise, but a look at his son’s 
face happily checked it, Edgar had a struggle just 
then to maintain his self-command. Something of 
the truth flashed upon him, and he did him full 
justice in his heart. He held out his hand to him, 
and gave Edgar’s a right hearty squeeze, saying, 
“ You’re a rare good fellow, Edgar.” 

What a happy Christmas evening they had after 
that! It ended in Mr. Hervey and Edgar’s bring- 
ing out their horses and riding over to their nearest 
neighbour’s, some miles off, in the cool of the even- 
ing, while Mrs. Hervey put the youngest children 
to bed. And at this neighbour’s they found a merry 
croquet party actively engaged, whom they were 
most happy to join, till cailed to the equally pleasant 
task of eating ripe peaches. 

When Edgar and his father rode home from that 
cheerful Christmas party, while 


** The moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven ’s clear azure spread her sacred light,” 


they had a long talk over what Edgar had been 
unable to speak about till then, and Mr. Hervey 
learnt what was in the lad’s heart, and what had 
been his reason for giving up the voyage to England, 
and a few strong, heartily-expressed words—such 
as good fathers can speak to good sons—knitted 
their souls closer than ever together. It helped to 
make a man of the boy—he was not yet quite six- 
teen. 

Everything went well at the station after that— 
prosperous shearings, prosperous sales, productive 
crops, which brought forth their increase in due 








season, as if in a little Goshen, while neighbouring 
stations had disastrous blights; no blights, no mur- 
rain, no dead sheep. If a snake made its way to 
the threshold, some clever labourer espied it before 
it got in, and : 
“‘ With a Dutch hoe he slew him at the door, 

And taught him never to come there no more.”* 


At length something came to stir them all up, 
Urgent business summoned Mr. Hervey to England. 
Now, it cannot be said that this was very distasteful 
| to him, for he had been home-sick for many years, 
and only a strong sense of duty and strong affection 
for his family had prevented him from flying back to 
see all in “the old home.” Therefore, when there 
was really a reason for his going there in the very 
next ship—and his wife, whose tender heart had 
often upbraided her for keeping him at home, 
bravely put herself out of the question, and bade 
him go now, and trust that God would take care 
of them all in his absence—he began to prepare 
for the voyage in right earnest, engaging, as far as 
he could, humanly speaking, to be back again ina 
twelvemonth. Edgar was now nineteen, and very 
manly and accustomed to business, so that he would 
be an excellent deputy in his father’s absence. 

They all looked forward to it as a settled thing, 
and if any regrets or misgivings were felt, they 
were not expressed. The passage was taken, the 
trunks packed, when all was changed by Mr. 
Hervey’s having an unlucky fall from his horse. 
The accident, though not very painful, was dis- 
abling, and the doctor said the voyage was now out 
of the question. What, then, could be done? 
Why, Edgar could go in his place. Luckily, the 
| business was what his father could transfer to 
| him, though, but for his accident, he would have 
| preferred doing it himself, 

Of course Edgar was transported with joy to have 
‘his heart’s fond dream thus realised, and made a 
duty of instead of being accomplished at the price 
| of duty; for his mother, now stronger and more 
| hopeful, bade him go with her blessing—only be sure 
| to return at the year’s end, which he promised. 
And his father confided to him that, if the truth 
must be told, his heart had failed him when it 
came so near the point of leaving his wife and 
children, and he had had a presentiment that some 
evil would befall them in his absence; whereas he 
now had a conviction that the run would do the 
| boy no harm and all manner of good. 

The augury was fulfilled; and Edgar came back 
to them glowing with happiness at the year’s end 
to the very day, to offer to take his father’s place 
while he now took his postponed holiday. 

After expatiating on all he had seen and heard— 
far into the night— England is a famous place,” 
said he, “ only rather small!” 








* Cowper. 
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he is beyond hope from above, and help from mortal 
man below.” 

“Oh, Aunt Bridget! don’t say such a dreadful 
thing,” said Mary, sitting bolt upright, the tears 
seeming to dry in her eyes in a moment, so great 
was her horror. “If you only had heard what he said 
to his poor wife, and how sorry he was, you would 
believe in him, and help to give him one chance 
more; it’s dreadfui 








parents, she would 
have made herself 
just as surely 
“everybody’sbody.”’ 
“It’s just in her, 
mem,” as Geordie 
Whishart, our 
cobbler, says ; “ she 
has sic bonny coax- 
ing ways, that it’s 
my belief a heart 0’ 
stone would hae to 
give in to her.” 

At the time my 
story begins, how- 
ever, Mary did not 
look as if she got 
her own way at all 
times, for could her 
friend the cobbler 
have seen her, he 
would have found 


her with her face 
buried in the 
eushion of her 


uncle’s chair, and 
her whole frame 
convulsed with 
sobs. Opposite to 
her sat her Aunt ; 
Bridget, as kind- ° 
hearted a maiden 

lady as ever lived, but to look at her now, as she 
knits calmly, her lips drawn tightly together, and 
her face very grim all over, one would have been 
apt to have come to the opposite conclusien. 

“I don’t know why people were born—I can’t— 
see the use of sending—people ”’ but here Mary 
had to stop once more, choked by a fresh burst of 
sobs. 

Miss Hay laid her knitting down in her lap and 
folded her black-mittened hands over it, before say- 
ing, “Mary, do you think I refuse to help youin this 
case without reason? I have thought over it, my 
dear, and however painful it may be, I have come to 
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the eonclusion the man is so utterly worthless that 


not to do it. Don’t 
the angels rejoice 
over a sinner that 
repents? you read 
the story to me 
before I could read 
it myself; and now 
think how they 
must be weeping— 
if angels ever can 
—to think no one 
will give him a 
little bit of help 
when he wants to 
be good. Aunt 
Bridget, you must 
let me help him— 
I will do nothing 
foolish, the ten 
shillings are my 
very own.” 

The old lady 
sighed as she took 
up her stocking 
once more without 
speaking, but the 
monotonous sound 
of the click of the 
needles roused poor 
Mary to such a 
pitch, that she posi- 
tivelyscreamed. “I 
won’t be good any more, Aunt Bridget,” she said ; 
“there’s no use in being good, and I'll go away 
and you will never see me any more. I couldn’t 
stay and see the poor man’s misery, and I promised 
poor little Kate I would help her, and she trusted 
in me.” 

“But, my dear, they will be looked after, the 
parish will see they are provided for,” said Miss 
Bridget. ‘I am sorry for little Kate, she is a good 
child, but she will be better taken care of in the 
poorhouse than by her——” 

“Please don’t say any more, Aunt Bridget,” in- 
terrupted Mary, “you don’t understand it; that’s 
the very thing that’s distressing Mrs. Dawson, she 
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cannot die in peace for the thought of her children 
being sent to the poorhouse; and they won’t re- 
quire to go if somebody will only say they will give 
her husband work.” 
““My dear, you couldn’t expect anybody in the 
village or round about to employ him, such’a con- | 
firmed drunkard as he is. He must go elsewhere if | 


he wants work, where nobedy knows him,” said Miss | 


Hay. | 

“No, aunt, he must stay where the people do | 
know him. Surely when they think of what he was, | 
and how respectable his parents were, before he | 
began to drink, they will give him one chance more.” | 

“My dear, if I thought there was the least 
shadow of a hope, I would gladly help you, but 
knowing how many chances the man has thrown 
away——” 

“ Hoity-toity ! what’s all the commotion about ?’? 
said the doctor, walking in; “my Mary in tears! 
that’s a sight to see.” 

Mary could do no more than fling herself into her 
uncle’s arms, where with her face hidden on his breast 
she sobbed afresh. Miss Hay had therefore to tell 
how Mary had taken it into her head to help John 
Dawson and the children after his wife’s death, and 
had promised the poor woman she would look after 
them. The doctor pinched his under lip, and his 
face wore as troubled an expression as Miss Hay’s, 
but it was only fora moment. Stroking Mary’s soft 
golden hair he eaid, tenderly, ‘‘ Come, come, I can’t 
have any thunder clouds in my little lassie’s path, 
suushine suits her better. He’s a neer-do-weel, and 
no mistake ; but if my little lass wants to help him, 
I don’t see why she should be prevented; so come 
along, dry your eyes, and we will try to think what 
we can do for him.” 

“You are wrong, brother, I feel sure you are 
wrong,” said Miss Bridget, but she seemed rather 
pleased that it had ended in this wise. 

* Pooh, pooh!” said the doctor, “ what about it 
iflam? If anybody can do the unfortunate creature 
good, surely it is my little lass. He’s not worth one 
of her tears, though, and here she has been wasting 





hundreds on him.” 

“And I may spend my ten shillings just as I 
please?” asked Mary. 

“Of course you can,” said the doctor, “and here’s | 
other ten to add to it; but don’t let Dawson get | 
hold of it.” 

“Oh no,” replied Mary; “he has promised to be | 
so good; Kate is to get all his money when he brings 





home his wages, and then she is to give it to me, 
and I am to lock it in my money-box, and help her | 
to spend it. And do you know, uncle,” she con- | 
fault was hers: she drove him to the public-house !” 

“Indeed !” said the doctor, smiling, “‘ how did she 


; ‘ | 
tinued, “ Mrs. Dawson told me last night that the | 





“She was too clean,” replied Mary, solemnly, 
“Aunt often tells the girls that a clean fireside keeps 
a man out of the public-house, but Mrs. Dawson 
says being too particular the opposite way is just as 
bad. She was never done cleaning, and when he came 
home at night she often had the kitchen newly 
washed, and no fire in the grate, for it had been put 
out that she might clean it. Then John would get 
impatient and go off in a pet, and all the time till 
too late she never saw the fault was mostly hers,” 

“Well, there may be some truth in that,” said the 
doctor; “ but get your hat, and we will go round and 
see how the poor woman is getting on now.” 

Mary was ready in a moment, and they set out 
together, she in her eagerness quite forgetting that 
her eyes were red and swollen, until passing the 
house where the village cobbler stayed, she was re- 
minded of it by hearing him say, ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with Miss Mary, sir?” 

* Oh, she wants to add John Dawson to her list of 
protégés,” said the doctor; “I fear it’s hopeless, but 
she’s a terrible tyrant, and when she can’t get her 
own way by fair means, she takes it by storm.” 

* You let her alone, sir,” said the cobbler in a half- 
whisper, “ she’ll make something o’ the poor wretch 
yet. I never saw him so broken down as he is, and 
no wonder, for with a’ her faults she was a good wife 
to him. She’s far through now though, doctor.” 

It was easily seen on entering the wretched hovel 
that the cobbler’s words were only too true, and that 
very soon death would carry away the poor woman 
from her cares and troubles. She lay on a straw bed 
on the floor, the room being destitute of furniture, 
with the exception of a corner cupboard with a glass 
door, in which you could see a few pretty china cups 
and plates and one or two ornaments, that con- 
trasted strangely with the general appearance of the 
room. There was neither chair nor table, but a 
piece of rough board laid on some bricks served the 
part of both. On some more straw in the corner lay 
a man, his face turned to the wall, and the picture of 
wretchedness and misery. A bright blue-eyed girl of 
about twelve was busy stirring something in a pan 
over the wood fire, while two boys were on their 
knees beside her, the youngest helping to amuse 


la baby, and the other employed in sticking peices of 


wood into the fire, or blowing it into a flame with his 
lips to help on the boiling. 

“I’m about done with a’ things now, doctor,” said 
the poor woman; “and yet I canna die content. The 
thought o’ that dreary poorhouse crushes me down, 


| and I keep thinking of it when my thoughts should 


be elsewhere.” 

“But you need not think any more about that,” 
said Mary, earnestly, with her fingers clasped, “ aunt 
says I may help Kate and the boys, and uncle says 


/ 80 too, and Geordie Whishart will take Sam as his 


manage to do that? I always thought her a pattern | apprentice, and I will give Johnnie his lessons, and 
housewife for cleanliness and everything.” 
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into the poorhouse as long as I live. And I know 
uncle will try to get work for Dawson, and he has 
promised to be steady, and never drink any more; and 
we will pray for him ever so often, Kate and I, and 
God will take care of him.” 

The poor drunkard tried in vain to stifle his 
moans and sobs, but it was only after the doctor had 
told him he was hurting his wife, and disturbing her 
last moments, that he managed to restrain himself. 
“Jt’s the thought she believes there’s some of the 
man left in me still, sir, after all I have done 
against her!” said he. “I’ve promised Ill never 
touch a drop of drink, and I mean to keep my word 
if God will help me.” 

“That’s right, my man,” said the doctor, “ we all 
know what a. hold that vice takes; but if you per- 
severe you will overcome the demon in the end— 
nothing like work to help you; we must see if we 
can get you that.” 

Mrs. Dawson died the next morning. Geordie Whis- 
hart, the cobbler, offered his garret to the bereaved 
family, and engaged to look after the man to see 
that he got into no mischief. ‘‘ You may depend Pil 
keep my eye on him, Miss Mary,” he said to that 
little lady, who had been taking an active part in the 
removal of the children ; “ there will be lots of folk 
wanting to give him a drop o’ drink to cheer him 
like, or just because they may want an excuse for 
taking some themselves, or because it’s the fashion to 
hae oot the bottle at a funeral, but we’ll hae nothing 
but water at this one, say what they like.” 

When the funeral was over, the first step was to 
get some work for the man; but this was by no 
means an easy matter. Everybody shook their 
heads, and said with Miss Hay the case was hope- 
less; but little Mary was not to be daunted by her 
want of success in the first outset. Hearing that 
a farmer about a mile from the village required 
an “orra man,” that is to say, a hand for odd 
jobs, she set off to inquire if Dawson would suit. 
Even Geordie Whishart shook his head, for it was 
well known Mr. Dick, the farmer, was not only 
surly tempered, but took none into kis employment 
except the steadiest of workmen. The sight of Mr. 
Dick’s grim face had for a moment made Mary a 
little nervous, but when she began to tell her story, 
the eager way she pleaded the poor drunkard’s cause 
drew a smile more than once into the corners of | 
Mr. Dick’s firm mouth. 

“Why do you come to me?” he said, when she at 
last stopped speaking ; “ I never take any but sober, 
steady workmen.” 

“Oh, I know that, Mr. Dick,” replied Mary, quite 
artlessly, “‘ that’s the very reason I came. Geordie 
Whishart said you would be certain to say no, but I 
didn’t think you would, because you know, if Dawson 
was to work for you he would be sober and steady, | 
and being with you would make everybody believe in 
him and trust him, and then they would employ him.” | 





“ Indeed, that’s how you reason the matter, miss,” 
said Mr. Dick ; “‘ but how am I to be sure he will be 
soP” 

“Oh, he has promised me so faithfully he would 
be, and of course he will after saying it ever so often 
to his poor wife before she died. Oh, I know he 
will be good now,” said little Mary. 

“Well, since your faith in him is so strong,” said 
Mr. Dick, fairly smiling outright now, “you can 
send him here to-morrow. But,” he added, “remem- 
ber, the moment I see him transgress, off he goes, 
mind that.” 

“Well, after that, onything,” said the worthy 
cobbler, lifting his hands and raising his bushy 
brows. “To think Mr. Dick would take the most 
notorious drunkard in a’ the country-side into his 
employ beats a’. I say, John Dawson,” he added, 
“keep you a good look-out on yersel, my man, it 
would be a pity to vex her young heart, and put a 
distrust o’ mankind in her.” 

“Tl strive hard,” said the poor man, “if the 
Lord will but help me, and she says He will. But, 
oh, Geordie man, it’s no easy; I’ve felt my feet 
trying to run away with me a’ day.” 

As Dawson had been a gardener in his better 
days, the cobbler remembered that he once saw him 
making some pretty wicker baskets, and as an 
antidote against the craving for drink he suggested 
he might weave one for Miss Mary. ‘“She’d be un- 
commonly pleased with it,” he said; “‘so if you’ll bide 
here Pll go mysel and pluck some willows, it wouldna 
be safe for you to venture, seeing the public-house 
is near the place; we maun creep afore we gang, 
ye ken, John.” 

During the cobbler’s absence, Mary came in with 
the news that she had fished out from the lumber 
cellar an old bedstead, and she now required Dawson 
to help her to put it up. The two boys had been 
sent away with an old mattress slip to get it filled 
with chaff, and Kate was busy making some pillow- 
cases, she informed him, and that very soon the 
cottage would be in good order. 

Seeing what a bustle she was in, first one woman 
came and then another, one volunteering to clean the 
room, the other torummage in her house for any odd 
things she did not require. It was wonderful what 
a@ number of things had been stowed away in that 
lumber cellar of Miss Hay’s, and how useful they 
became in the Dawsons’ cottage. There was an old 
table with three legs, but the carpenter soon stuck 
on a fourth; there was an old fender that was found 
to be too long, but the smith had orders to cut 
it to the desired length; and indeed before the 
day was done, every tradesman in the place was 
pressed into the service. Nor did Miss Mary rest 
there: one farmer received a hint that a few potatoes 
would be acceptable, and another that a little 
meal or flour would be no less so, and those who 
had neither the one nor the other to spare, were 
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reminded that money would be quite as use- 
ful. Seeing bow earnest she was to make her 
protégés comfortable, and how happy she felt in 
doing her share of the work, the croakers at last 
ceased to croak about Dawson falling back into his 
old ways; indeed, his conduct was all that could be 
desired for steadiness, and duly he paid his weekly 
earnings into his little daughter’s hands, who carried 
it without delay to Miss Mary’s money-box. Such 
consultations as the two had over the spending of it! 
A pig had been hought with the first week’s surplus, 
and a pair of shoes 


which little Mary had a share in, and at last Robert 
MacIntyre, the tailor, received orders to make a suit 
for father. ‘ You couldn’t do it without measuring 
him?” said Mary to old Robert. 

“No, miss, for you see he’s bye ordinar in size, 
and it wadna do to make a mistake ; but now that I 
think on’t,” he continued, “I may have his measure 
in some auld book or other; I’ll hae a look through, 
it’s lang, lang sin I made a suit to John, though I’ve 
seen the day he was gie’ nice.” 





To Mary’s great delight the tailor found the 
measure, and now 





with the next two 
“for father ;” and 
now they were lay- 
ing their heads to- 
gether how to get 
him an entire new 
suit of clothes, for 
Mary placed a firm 
belief in a remark 
she once heard drop 
between her uncle 
and a thoughtful 
visitor, that to be 
always dressed in 
cast-off clothes was 
a sadly lowering 
thing to most men, 
and that good 
clothes had a won- 
derful influence in 
helping self-respect 
—not to mention 
how shabbiness 
keeps people from 
church. Plenty of 
clothes had been 
got from friends 
for the children, 
but the father was 
so tall a man that 
it was difficult to 
get any old things 
for him. And yet the surplus sum grew very slowly | 
in the money-box, and the suit for father seemed | 
very far away. 

“If we could only make money ourselves,” said | 
Mary, she having got into the habit of thinking and 





acting as if she were a member of the thatched | 
Yes! I} 
have it,” she exclaimed, after a little reflection, “ we | 


cottage, “I wonder if it could be possible. 


might gather fir-cones in the wood, aunt would buy 
them from us, that would be something, and then 


the potato-picking will be coming on soon. I | 


suppose aunt would never hear of me picking pota- 
toes, but I can take care of baby, and have the kettle | 
boiling for your supper when you all come back.” 

The idea of tue fir-cones led to other work, all of | 





_ Oh, do come with me, Dawson”—p. 61, 


set to make it, 
assisted by his able 
apprentice, Johnnie 
Smith, who was 
enthusiastic in his 
admiration of Miss 
Mary. The week 
before, Mr. Dick 
had informed Daw- 
son he was so much 
pleased with him 
that if he continued 
to go on in the 
same way, at the 
end of three months 
he would promote 
him to be gardener 
and coachman. 
The delight with 
which Mary re- 
ceived this piece 
of news was un- 
bounded. Her uncle 
declared that if 
she did not take 
care, she would be 
flying up to the 
clouds and dis- 
appear like a 
rocket. 

The suit of 
clothes was at last 
finished, and Johnnie Smith carried it home and 
helped to arrange it on the bed to the best 
| advantage. “Oh, isn’t it lovely!” said Mary, 
clasping her hands, as she had a way of doing 
, When she was very much pleased; “it’s just as 
soft as velvet,” and she stroked the grey corduroy; 
while Kate was so excited that she looked as if at 
any moment she would burst into tears. Sam had 
got away from his work a little earlier, so that 
he might enjoy the sight of his father’s surprise, 
and Johnnie kept running from the gate to the 
| house ready to announce his approach. Again and 
again they looked out along the road for him, but 
| he never came. “Perhaps Mr. Dick had sent 
him a message somewhere, or Mrs. Dick had asked 
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him to tie up some of her favourite flowers, as she arm, “I’ve got nothing of that kind. Oh, do come 
had done once before,” said Kate; but when one hour | with me, Dawson.” 


and nearly another had passed, and no father had | 


At that moment a barmaid came in with a tray 


appeared, then Johnnie Smith could find no excuse | | and a bottle on it, and said pertly, ‘“‘Why, Mr. 
to stay longer, and departed. A short time after, he | Dawson, who’d ha’ thought a great tall man lke 
returned, his face red, and quite out of breath with | you would let himself be led by a bit of a child? 
running, to tell that Dawson was sitting drinking in | I thought you were more of a man than that.” 


the public-house. 
Mary was too impulsive to pause and consider if | 
it would be proper for her to enter a public-house 


and confront a drunkard. Her friend Geordie Whis- 


hart was away at 
the market - town, 
so she had on her 
hat, and was hurry- 
ing down the street 
almost before she 
knew what she was 
doing herself. 
When Dawson took 
one of his fits of 
drinking before, it 
used to make him 
so wild that he 
struck his wife and 
children, broke the 
dishes and did all 
sortsof mischievous 
things, so Mary, 
remembering this, 
bade them stay at 
home, 





3 
| 
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| 
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For an instant 
Mary stopped at 
the door, to take 
breath, but the 
next minute she 
had walked straight 
into the taproom, 
and up to where 
Dawson was sitting 
smoking a_ pipe, 











“Dawson is a good man if he goes with me; and 


| it’s only because you have newly come to the place 
and don’t know him that you say so,” said Mary, 
her eyes positively flashing. 


“T wonder you, a girl 
too, would give 
them drink when 
it brings such 
misery upon them.” 
“Well, I never 
heard such a chit,” 
said the girl. “ But 
go with the little 
saint, Mr. Dawson, 
only don’t ever try 
to sweetheart me 
again of a holiday. 
I can’t abear a man 
who can’t drink 
and leave alone. 
I’m sure all you’ve 
taken wouldn’t 
hurt a chicken.” 
“Tl be at home 
in a moment, Miss 
Mary,” said Daw- 
son. “ They’re old 
friends of mine, 
and I was hearing 
the news from 
them. I’ve only 
taken a little beer 
for company’s 
sake ;” yet all the 
time he was speak- 





and with a glass of 
beer before him. 
He was perfectly sober, but the two men opposite to 
him, who were strangers to the place, were in a very 
jovial state. “Come along, old comrade,” said one 
of the men, “drink up your beer—poor stuff—and 
get something stronger, you didn’t use to shirk your 
liquor,” 

Mary laid her hand on Dawson’s arm and said, 
“We have something very nice to show you at 
home, John. Will you please come along with me?” 

Dawson laid down his pipe, and was about to rise 
to follow the child, when one of the men began to 
stagger forward towards her. “Something good to 
drink, my pretty miss, did you say? then here’s 
your man.” 

“Oh no—no!” said Mary, clinging to Dawson’s 


mare : ing he couldn’t 
“ With her head on the edge of the bed, fast asleep ”—p. 62. look the child in 
the face. 


Mary went back to Kate, but many hours passed 
instead of minutes before Dawson returned home. 
When he did Mary had been home a long time; and 
though he had not drunk much, he was anything but 
sober. But he was so in a moment at the sight of 
the new suit, laid out where Johnnie Smith had 
arranged it. 

“Oh, father! if you had seen how pleased Miss 
Mary was when she told me the five shillings she got 
from her aunt in England would make up the money 
for the clothes; and how she cried when you did 
not come—Sam and me were feared. She says every- 
body will laugh at her now, for they all said you 
would break your word. Oh, father, go away to the 
doctor’s—there’ll be some of them up yet—and say 
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you’re quite sober, for Miss Mary says she’ll never 
trust anybody again!” 

“No, I’ll send no message,” said the unfortunate 
man; “Ill go away and not trouble her or anybody 
again. I’m a wretched being that’s always bringing 
trouble on everybody.” 

He spoke so low that Kate did not understand 
what he was saying; and though she tried to sit up 
to comfort him, seeing that he had fallen into a 
state of low spirits, sleep overcame her at last, and 
she lay down on her bed. In the morning her father 
was gone, and had left no trace as to his where- 
abouts. 

“T don’t think he could bear to look you in the 
face, Miss Mary, that’s been it,” said little Kate. 
And yet he wasn’t drunk a bit. Oh, poor father, 
and how happy we were! and there’s the new suit 
of clothes left useless—he’s taken nothing but his 
own old clothes. How could these cruel men have 
the heart to make him drink ?” 

Mary did what she couldtocomforther. ‘I think 
he’ll come back again yet,” she said. ‘I’m rather 
glad he’s gone, for that horrid barmaid would per- 
haps have put things in his way; I see she has had 
something to do with it. We must try to do our 
best to get on till he comes back again.” 

**Oh, how can we, Miss Mary?” said Kate. ‘‘ How 
ean I make so much money as father did ? we must 
go to the poorhouse after all.” 

“No, you shan’t though,” said Mary, quite deter- 


minedly; “I’m laying my brains in steep. How | 


much money did you say there was in the box ?” 


“ Five shillings after paying for the new clothes,” | 


said Kate, sorrowfully. 


“Well, we only want money for the rent,” said | 


Mary. “If we could only make that we should get 


food and clothes. It is such a good thing that Sam | 


gets his food with old Geordie Whishart.” 

** But how am I to manage the boys now? I can’t 
tell them I'll speak to father ; and Sam is sometimes 
cross to Johnnie, and then there’s baby cutting her 
back teeth.” 

It was a pathetic sight, though at the same time 
a little amusing, to see the grave way Mary set 


about helping the little household—from trying to | 


tame the wild spirits of the boys to the rubbing 
through of the poor baby’s back teeth. They got 
on wonderfully after a little, for there were many 
willing and helpful hands. ‘The girls came often 
out of the sewing-school and adjourned to the little 
thatched cottage to give Kate a help on with her 
work, and mothers looked after the baby, and fathers 
brought often a back-load of wood from the planta- 
tion, and chopped it up for Kate, while the boys, 
with Johnnie Smith and Tommy, the doctor’s boy» 


were ready at any moment to do anything Miss | 


Mary desired for the comfort of the family. Early 


and late little Kate worked; and now that the baby | 


was able to crawl about she could be taken to the 


other children while she worked with the women at 
| the harvest. Then came the potato-picking, and 
| Kate worked as hard as any of the women, and 
| Johnnie did not fall behind her. On their return 

they always found a good fire waiting for them, and 
| the kettle boiling for their oatmeal “ brose,” the 
| bowls and spoons for which were standing ready, 
| Or sometimes a tempting pot of potatoes was hang- 
| ing on the hook over the fire, looking so mealy out 
of their burst jackets, and a large jug of milk on the 
| table, most refreshing to the weary little workers, 

“One would think we had a fairy in our house,” 
said Johnnie one day, “everything is always ready 
| for us just when we want it.” 

“ And so we have,” said Kate; “and a very good 
fairy indeed, nobody could have a better than dear 
Miss Mary.” 

The truth was Mary always disappeared before 
their return, though sometimes she would take a 
peep at them round the corner of the door as they 
profited by her good offices, and would then vanish, 
On the Sunday evening Kate read the Bible to her 
little household, and heard the boys repeat their 
verses as their mother had done before. They were 
on the whole pretty comfortable, sometimes even 
happy, though no word had come as yet from their 
father, and the next rent day was drawing near. 
With Mary’s help, and by poor Kate working extra 
hours, the money was got at last, and the rent duly 
paid; and, as the latter said, they had now a long 
| time before them to make up the next. 

But now that the rent day was over, and poor 
| little Kate did not require to exert herself so much, 
she began to feel not quite so able for work as be- 
| fore; she was not aware she had been putting an 
| extra pressure upon herself, more than her strength 
| was able for. Mary had been too busy herself to 
notice it, but now she often caught Kate in the 
| evening with her head on the edge of the bed, fast 
asleep, her face flushed, and her hand hot and 
| feverish. The doctor was asked to call and see 
her, but when he did Kate seemed to have taken a 
turn for the better, and the doctor fancied it was a 
slight cold. Very soon, however, Kate was unable 
| to lift her head from the pillow, and it was discovered 
| she had taken a low fever, brought on by overwork 
| and exposing herself in all sorts of weather. For 
| many weeks she lay, being attended on by Miss Hay, 
the best and kindest of nurses, and as it was not an 

infectious fever Mary was allowed to be her assistant. 
| A neighbour took the baby, and the boys found a 
| home with the cobbler. Everything was done for 
the poor child, but she seemed to be sinking daily, 
| till at last the doctor gave up hopes of her recovery. 
| One night, when she seemed to be a little worse 
| than usual, Mary was sitting at her bedside, while 
one of the neighbours dozed in her chair by the 
fire. Kate opened her eyes, and seeing her friend 


| fields, where Kate could lay her down among the 
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beside her she said, “Oh, Miss Mary, how good you 
have been to us! I was lying thinking of it when I 
fell asleep; and I dreamed I was in a coach with 
father, and I told him all about it, and how kindly 
you always spoke of him, and he laid his face in my 
lap and cried. Oh, Miss Mary, I begin to be afraid 
I won’t see father before I die!” 

“Don’t speak of dying, Kate,” said Mary; “I do 
think you are looking better than you did an hour 
ago.” 

“Ti father would only come; but I must try to 
have patience,” said Kate. “I have asked God to 
send him, and don’t you think He will? God is always 
kind.” 

She was getting feverish and excited, and Mary 
hastened to assure her she felt certain of her father 
appearing ere long, and with an intense sigh of 
relief Kate fell into a peaceful sleep. 

It was drawing very near Christmas, and Kate, 
though very weak, was still alive. Mary was pre- 
paring a grand feast, the plum-pudding for which 
she had prepared all herself, assisted by the boys, 
and in which Kate had taken a great interest. Mary 
gave orders that a grand fire must be made in the 
grate, for her uncle had said Kate might be allowed 
to sit for half an hour; and as Mary’s cousin, Ethel, 
was expected, they agreed the house must not only 
be in apple-pie order, but decked with holly-berries. 

On Christmas morning, however, Kate asked that 
the feast should be removed to the cobbler’s house. 
“Tt’s not that I feel worse, Miss Mary,” she said, 
“but I want the boys to enjoy themselves; and I 
would spoil the fun, for I would be thinking of 
father. Only,” she added, “let me have a good 
fire, and put the candle out—I’ll lie and watch the 
firelight.” 

The things for the feast wore therefore removed to 
the cobbler’s cottage, who was quite pleased with 
the new arrangement, and seeing his house turned 
into a holly bower. 

And now let us pause, and see what has become 
of the unfortunate father all this time. It seemed 
that when he came to himself, and thought of all 
Miss Mary’s goodness to him, it had turned out as 
his little daughter supposed—he had been too much 
ashamed of himself to face her. He therefore set 
out walking to the nearest seaport, and after a 
time got employment on board of a coasting vessel. 
After sailing in it for some weeks, during which 
he had never tasted a drop of any kind of liquor, 
he was engaged as assistant-steward on board an 
American ship, and sailed in it two voyages; but 
when he was returning home after the second trip 
the ship was wrecked off the coast of Africa, and 
though he managed to get on board the boat with 
a few of the crew, he was so ill with the exposure 
and hardships they underwent, that for weeks he 
lay at the point of death. The British consul of 
the place helped to send him home, but again on his 





arrival in England he fell ill, and had to go to 
an hospital. 

On this particular Christmas evening, while the 
children were sitting round the cobbler’s fire listening 
to some thrilling ghost story, and while Kate lay 
watching the bright fire, a man might have been seen 
plodding along the country roads through the snow. 
His shoes were rather the worse for wear, but he 
had a thick rough jacket and carried a bundle in his 
hand. When he approached the village, and within 
sight of the light from Kate’s kitchen window, he 
sunk down by the side of the hedge, apparently 
overcome with fatigue. 

Very soon after the cobbler’s door opened and 
little Mary came out, and slipped away over to have 
a peep at Kate, to see if she required anything. As 
she opened the door she heard Kate praying in a 
very earnest tone of voice, “Oh, good Lord, send 
father to kiss me before I die.” 

Mary came out again very quietly, and walked 
down the road a little way till she recovered from 
her emotion. The moon was hidden behind a cloud, 
and it was rather dark, when her foot striking 
against some soft thing like a bundle, nearly threw 
her down. She then fancied she heard a slight 
moan, and though she was somewhat afraid, she 
peered in the direction the sound had come from; 
and the moon now shining out, she observed the 
form of a man lying under the hedge. When she 
spoke to him, great was her surprise to hear herself 
addressed by her own name; but more so when he 
told her he was John Dawson, the man she had done 
so much for. 

“T’ve never drunk a drop since that night, miss,” 
he said, speaking with great difficulty. “I took a 
loathing to the very smell of it; and the thought 
that you and my Kate would be praying for me was 
ever before me, and kept my heart all aglow.” 

And now poor Kate had to be thought of. The 
father was made aware of her state, and he agreed 
that the news of his return must be broken to her 
gently. In the meantime the cobbler was brought 
to help the poor invalid to his fireside, while Mary 
went to prepare Kate to receive the happy tidings. 

It did not take her so much by surprise as was 
expected. True, her face flushed up and her eyes 
shone brighter, but she made no exclamation of 
astonishment. ‘‘I knew he would come,” she said, 
“for I asked God to send him, you know, Miss Mary. 
When will father be here ?” 

It was some time before the father could be moved 
from the cobbler’s cottage. He had walkce far in 
a terribly weak state of body, and had had little 
or no food all that day. Some of the Christmas 
feast, however, was still left, and the boys had the 
pan out and were frying some of the pudding, while 
Mary boiled the coffee. It would take a whole 
volume to tell of Mary’s delight when Dawson, being 
removed to his own house and into his bed, showed 
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signs of recovering. Nor did he recover alone, for 
Kate seemed to mend gradually from that day; and 
though she could not take an active part in the 
housework, still she could look after her precious 
baby-sister “and make and mend” for the boys. 
And now as I write John Dawson is installed as 
coachman and gardener to Mr. Dick, and wears the 
hard-earned corduroy suit after all. How it came 
about no one can say, but the cobbler’s idea is 
that Miss Mary had again spoken to the farmer, 
though she stoutly 
denies it. 

“No, indeed,” 
she one day said, 
“Mr. Dick may be 
cross-looking, but 
he’s the kindest- 
hearted man that 
ever lived; and 
when I said to 
him mamma used 
to say to me, ‘ Un- 
less you forgive 
much, even when 
people have be- 
haved in a very 
naughty manner 
to you, you cannot 
expect Jesus to 
forgive you,’ I 
actually saw a tear 
in his eye.” 

Though Mary in- 
sisted that she had 
nothing to do with 
it, it must have 
been after this 
conversation that 
Mr. Dick engaged 
John Dawson, and 
everybody began to 
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to the end of the lane. “I think you'll be very 
comfortable now, John,’ said Mary, “and you'll ” 
soon get strong again.” 

*‘ And it’s all your doing, Miss Mary,” he replied. © 
“T used to lie and think of you when I was ill in 
Africa, and all you had done for me, and I felt that | 
were I to die the angels would bar the gates of — 
heaven against me for having treated you so ill, © 
But God is merciful.” : 

“We won’t say any more about the past,” said ~ 

Mary, with a wise | 
shake of the head = 
“it will be better | 
to keep this in 
our minds—that | 
God is gracious, 7 
I should like to | 
tell you my verse © 
Tlearnt this morn- © 
ing, it might help © 
you. ‘Ask, and # 
it shall be given § 
you :’— q 





* Beyond thine utmost 7 
wants a 

His love and power | 
can bless ; oe 
Tothosewhoseek His © 
face, He grants | 
More than theycan — 
express.’ 


Good night, John,” ~ 
said the little girl, 
offering her hand © 
to the man, who © 
took it in his; and 
with bent head, 
and the tears in 
his eyes, he said, 
“May the Al- 
mighty bless you 
for the kindness 








notice that Mr. Dick 
was by no means 
so grim-looking as he once looked, but had an amiable 
smile at the corners of his mouth. When he told 
Mary that John had better remove to the cottage in 
the park at the farm, she was, as George Whishart 
said, “almost demented.” There were roses trained 
up the front, and honeysuckle, and a green before the 
door where Kate could bleach her clothes, and really 
a prettier spot could not have been found anywhere. 
Of course Mary superintended the “ flitting,” and 
worked as hard as any two women; and as some of 
the neighbours said, “it was a picture to see her 
happy face.” 

On the last night, when they had just been putting 
the finishing touches, John Dawson walked with her 


** The form of a man lying 


you have shown to 
a poor drunkard. 
I know now what a pit I was standing near; but He 


under the hedge ”’—p, 63. 


| has opened my eyes to my folly, and I awaked, for _ 


the Lord sustained me.” 
| As Mary tripped away on her road homeward, 
| John stood watching her till she was out of sight. 
|“O God,” he said, looking up at the sky, “bless 
her abundantly, and never let her heart feel sad.” 
“Would that be a good thing for her, John, my 
man?’ said a voice at his elbow, which proved to be 
| that of George Whishart. ‘The best o’ us maun hae 
| days o’ sadness, but it’s then God takes the oppor- 
| tunity to keep closer,to us. Na, na, we maunna 
| fix Him down to onything; He’ll send what is best 
_for the bairnie, without a doubt.” 








